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PEEFACE. 


There  is  a  special  interest  attached  to  the  Pentateuch,  both  from  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  and  from  its  direct  relation  to  the 
scheme  of  grace  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  inspired  volume  to  develop.  The 
value  set  upon  this  opening  portion  of  Scripture  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for 
its  records  occupy  a  place  in  universal  history  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  sup- 
plied; and  its  author  has,  next  to  Jesus  Christ,  exercised,  by  his  Divine  legation, 
the  most  powerful  and  extensive  influence  over  the  progress  and  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race.  The  history  he  wrote,  the  laws  he  announced,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Divine  unity  and  holiness,  and  of  the  only  acceptable  mode  of  worship 
he  taught,  have  had  a  close  and  constant  bearing  on  the  cause  of  civilization, 
as  well  as  on  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  although  they  were  originally 
addressed  to  a  peculiar  people  in  a  remote  age,  they  contribute  still,  by  their 
essential  connection  with  Christianity,  to  furnish  the  light  which  is  destined  to 
lighten  the  whole  world. 

It  is  from  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  those  writings  of  Moses  that 
the  friends  of  truth  have  ever  prized  them  as  integral  portions  of  God's 
revealed  Word,  and  are  led  to  rally  with  hallowed  zeal  for  their  defence 
when  their  Divine  authority  and  historic  truth  are  impugned,  as  they  often 
have  been.    It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  represented 
as  a  work  of  imposture,  or  decried  and  vilified  as  a  collection  of  fables.  Attacks, 
formidable  in  character  and  malignant  in  design,  have  now  and  again  been 
made  upon  them ;  yet  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  weapons  and  modes  of  destruction 
employed,  the  Bible,  and  the  Pentateuch  as  an  important  part  of  it,  still 
survives.    Who  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  attacks  of  the  Continental  and 
English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  then  directed 
chiefly  against  the  external  evidences  of  the  Word ;  and  which,  by  the  ardent 
and  unflinching  spirit  of  controversy  that  was  evoked,  were  so  sifted  and 
marshalled,  that  infidelity  has  ever  since  shrunk  from  any  open  and  formal 
renewal  of  hostilities?    In  the  present  day  a  new  attack  has  been  made  by 
persons  professing  their  belief  in  Christianity,  and  directed  against  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  Book,  on  the  alleged  ground,  that  though  it  does  contain  in  all 
its  parts  the  Word  of  God,  yet  from  the  ignorance,  weaknesses,  and  prejudices 
of  the  men  who  wrote  it,  the  truth  is  so  mixed  up  with  errors  and  traditionary 
legends,  that  we  have  only  a  fallible  Bible,  stamped  with  the  infirmities  and 
imperfections  of  its  human  authors.    This  allegation  is  pointed  particularly 
against  the  Pentateuch.    But  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension ;  for  just  as 
on  former  occasions  the  result  was  to  set  the  evidences  for  the  Divine  origin 
and  truth  of  the  sacred  Books  in  a  clearer  light  and  on  a  more  solid  basis,  so  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  through  the  defences  which  the  present  conflict  will  elicit,  the 
objections  which  have  been  vauntingly  paraded  by  destructive  critics  will 
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ere  long  be  silenced  as  groundless  cavils,  and  disappear  before  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth.  And  here  we  may  notice  how  marvellously  the  wisdom  and 
the  goodness  of  God  have  been  manifested  in  opening  up  unexpectedly  so 
many  hidden  and  abundant  sources  of  light  and  information  in  an  age  when  a 
spirit  of  scepticism  should  extensively  prevail.  There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  which  has  not  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  modern  times ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Pentateuch. 
For  although,  in  regard  to  the  creation,  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  descent  of 
the  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  some  living  philosophers  are  disposed  to  form 
hasty  conclusions  on  a  narrow  basis  of  imperfectly  ascertained  facts,  the  ten- 
dency of  scientific  discovery  in  the  various  departments  of  geology,  physiology, 
ethnology,  and  philology,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  aborigines  sacrce  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative ;  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  established  by  the  now  well- 
known  fact  that  the  very  same  style  of  manners  and  customs  is  still  exemplified 
amongst  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  East;  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  memor- 
able events  that  preceded  the  exodus  are  illustrated  by  the  numerous  remains  of 
ancient  Egypt  which  still  exist ; — for  the  whole  monumental  wonders  and  anti- 
quities of  the  land  seem  to  have  been  preserved  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
evincing  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  narratives,  every  allusion  of  which,  either 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  or  of  the  people,  is  seen  to  have  the  minutest 
consistency  with  truth.  To  these  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
in  Assyria,  and  more  recently  in  Bashan,  whose  ancient  cities,  built  of  colossal 
stones,  the  providence  of  God  has  unexpectedly  brought  to  our  knowledge,  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  His  own  Word,  to  reprove  the  historic  scepticism  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  give  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
experience  of  the  past  affords  encouragement  and  inspires  confidence  for  the 
future,  that  discoveries  still  more  important,  for  the  increase  and  confirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  historic  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  will  ere 
long  be  made  by  the  Exploration  Society  in  Palestine.  With  regard  to  the 
works  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  Germany,  while  we  highly  appreciate  the 
labours  of  many  of  them,  and  consider  that  they  have  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  others  have  ridden 
their  critical  theories  to  death,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  earnest 
searchers  after  truth  carefully  to  winnow  the  solid  grain  from  the  worthless  chaff*. 

The  present  Commentary,  in  which  we  have  largely  availed  ourselves  of  the 
labours  of  both  British  and  Continental  scholars,  holds  an  intermediate  place 
between  a  popular  and  a  purely  critical  exposition.  Its  object  is  to  embody, 
as  far  as  the  limits  prescribed  would  admit,  the  most  important  results  of  modern 
criticism  for  the  benefit  of  private  students  of  Scripture  ;  and  happy  will  the 
author  be  if  his  work  shall  be  conducive  to  promote  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  its  rich  stores  of  interesting  historical 
and  archaeological,  as  well  as  Divine,  knowledge. 


Glasgow,  April,  1868. 
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OUR  holy  religion  is  taught  through  the  medium  of  history;  its  doctrines  arc 
founded  on  recorded  facts;  and  the  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth 
consists  in  the  historical  development  of  its  nature  from  its  germ  in  Eden  to  its 
glorious  perfection  in  the  heavenly  paradise.  One  grand  principle  runs  like  a 
thread  of  gold  through  the  whole  web  of  revelation — viz.,  the  announcement  of  a 
scheme  of  mercy  and  grace  for  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  our  fallen  race. 
That  is  prominently  kept  in  view  throughout  the  sacred  volume,  appearing  now 
as  the  object  of  the  patriarch's  hope,  and  now  as  the  burden  of  the  prophet's 
song ;  at  one  time  as  the  occasion  of  the  most  rapturous  strains  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  in  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary ;  at  another  time  as  the  theme  of 
earnest  exposition  in  the  epistles  and  addresses  of  the  apostles.  To  supply  fresh 
materials  for  animating  and  sustaining  the  faith  of  God's  people,  was  the  purpose 
of  all  the  Divine  communications  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  and  are 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Church;,  while  to  describe  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  and  the  types  in  the  life  and  ministry,  the  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  is  the  end  to  which  the  later  portions  of  the  inspired 
volume  are  devoted.  In  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  Scriptures,  Chris- 
tianity is  seen  in  its  birth,  infancy,  childhood,  and  in  the  end  it  appears  in  its 
youth  and  maturity.  Thus  there  is  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  and  an  enlightened  perception  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  books  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  their  collective  bearing  on  the 
system  of  Divine  truth,  is  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that 
inspired  Word.  How  close  is  the  union,  and  how  complete  the  harmony  between 
them,  appears  from  the  pointed  references  respecting  both  the  cessation  of  the 
curse  and  the  river  and  tree  of  life,  in  the  perfected  economy,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  Apocalypse,  are  made  to  the  record  of  these  forfeited  blessings  in  the  early 
part  of  Genesis.  In  short,  the  first  and  the  last  book  in  the  Bible  form  the  extreme 
links  in  one  continuous  chain  of  revelation;  and  for  man  to  attempt  putting 
asunder  what  God  hath  joined  together,  to  disintegrate  that  "  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken,"  by  discarding  the  early  portion  of  it  as  fictitious  or  untrust- 
worthy, is  tantamount  to  undermining  the  foundations  of  a  building,  or  cutting- 
out  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

The  Pentateuch,  the  name  by  which  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  are 
designated,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ttsvte,  five,  and  revxog,  a  volume, 
thus  signifying  the  fivefold  volume.  Originally  these  books  formed  one  contin- 
uous work,  as  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  they  are  still  connected  in  one  un- 
broken roll.    At  what  time  they  were  divided  into  five  portions,  each  havino^  a 
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separate  title,  is  not  known;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  distinction  dates  at  or 
before  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation.  The  names  they  bear  in  our 
English  version  are  borrowed  from  the  LXX.,  and  they  were  applied  by  those 
Greek  translators  as  descriptive  of  the  principal  subjects,  the  leading  contents,  of 
the  respective  books.  In  the  later  Scriptures  they  are  frequently  comprehended 
under  the  general  designation,  The  Law,  The  Booh  of  the  Law,  since,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  preparations  for,  and  the  delivery  of,  the  divine  code,  with 
all  the  civil  and  sacred  institutions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  ancient  economy,  is 
the  object  to  which  they  are  exclusively  devoted.  They  have  been  always 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  not  only  on  account  of  their  generally 
understood  priority  in  point  of  time,  but  as  forming  an  appropriate  and  indis- 
pensable introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  sacred  books.  The  numerous  and  oft- 
recurring  references  made  in  the  later  Scriptures  to  the  events,  the  ritual,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church,  would  have  not  only  lost  much  of  their  point 
and  significance,  but  have  been  absolutely  unintelligible  without  the  information 
which  these  five  books  contain.  They  constitute  the  groundwork  or  basis  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation  rests;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  authority  and 
importance  that  is  thus  attached  to  them  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  deter- 
mined assaults  that  infidels  have  made  on  these  books,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  the  friends  of  the  truth  have  displayed  in  defending 
them. 

A  reference  to  these  assaults  will  naturally  be  expected  in  the  Introduction 
to  a  work  professedly  designed  to  be  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
some  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been  made,  brief  though 
it  must  necessarily  be,  is  imperatively  demanded  for  upholding  the  historic 
credibility  of  this  early  portion  of  Scripture.     Those  attacks  have  not  yet 
ceased ;  for  although  the  Deistical  writers  who  appeared  in  England  during  last 
century,  denying  the  fact  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation — 
Tindal,  Toland,  Morgan,  Chubb,  and  Bolingbroke — have  long  since  gone  away, 
their  works  with  their  names  being  alike  forgotten  and  unknown ;  although  the 
flippant  cavils  of  Voltaire  and  the  vulgar  ribaldry  of  Paine  were  so  triumphantly 
met  by  the  profound  erudition  of  Dr.  Findlay,  and  by  the  withering  sarcasm  i 
and  irresistible  logic  of  Bishop  Watson,  and  others  who  entered  the  lists  against  ! 
these  Goliaths,  that  Deism,  vanquished,  took  an  ignominious  flight  from  our  I 
shores; — it  found  an  asylum  on  the  Continent,  whence,  after  having  passed  for  I 
nearly  half  a  century  through  the  alembic  of  the  German  mind,  it  has  been  J 
recently  re-imported  into  this  country,  and  is  making  its  presence  known  by  i 
startling  manifestations  in  several  very  unexpected  quarters.    It  is  not  now 
avov/ed  infidels  that  are  attacking  the  Pentateuch,  but  a  certain  class  of 
professing   Christians,  to  whom   has   been   given   the   unmerited  name  of 
Rationalists,  and  who,  under  this  high-sounding  title,  conceal  a  spirit  of  inveterate 
scepticism.    Those  of  them  who  go  the  full  length  of  their  system  are  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  Deists  of  the  olden  time,  for  they  reduce  the 
Bible  to  the  level  of  a  merely  human  book;  and  while  they  admit  that  its 
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doctrines  are  purer  than  most  other  mythologies,  and  its  morality  superior  to 
that  of  every  other  system,  they  reject  its  mysteries  as  fanaticism,  and  the 
religion  taught  in  it  as  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age.  The 
Rationalists  who  have  appeared  amongst  us  are  not  of  this  extreme  type.  They 
admit  that  a  Divine  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  imbedded,  however,  in 
an  accumulated  mass  of  fable,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  investigate 
the  subject  so  as  to  separate  the  inspired  from  the  human,  the  true  from  the 
false — to  ascertain  what  is  genuine,  and  reject  the  rest  as  error.  Sceptical  as  to 
everything  that  savours  of  supernaturalism,  they  reject  from  the  sacred  volume 
both  miracles  and  prophecy — all  signs  and  wonders  that  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  early  narratives 
of  the  Pentateuch,  they  explain  everything  extraordinary  or  mysterious  upon 
natural  principles.  The  dreams  and  visions  that  are  related  they  regard  as  the 
workings  of  a  deluded  pietism  ;  "  angels  "  as  personified  events — strange  natural 
phenomena,  which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  invested  with  the  attributes  and 
offices  of  persons ;  the  patriarchs,  who  attained  to  such  wonderful  longevity,  as 
not  real  men,  but  their  names  mere  symbols  for  epochs  of  time  or  embodiments 
of  historical  ideas"  {Bunsen's  'Egypt,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  171-181;  vol.  iv.,  p.  392; 
Lepsius  'Letters,'  p.  491;  UwalcVs  '  Geschichte,'  bd.  i.,  pp.  30,  339);  the 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  Divine  Being,  who  appeared  to 
Abraham  and  others,  as  equally  a  creature  of  imagination  as  the  Jupiter 
or  Apollo  of  the  heathen ;  the  actions  attributed  to  Him  as  at  variance  with 
the  higher  revelation  He  has  given  of  Himself  in  the  Gospel  (Davidson's 
'  Introduction ') ;  and  the  recorded  instances  of  His  direct  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  trivial  interests  of 
the  Israelitish  people,  as  opposed  to  the  established  course  of  Providence 
in  the  world.  Such  are  a  few  samples  of  Rationalistic  interpretation — of 
the  non-natural  sense  in  which  they  understand  some,  and  the  philosophic 
manner  in  which  they  account  for  other,  statements  in  the  sacred  page.  But 
the  account  of  Eden,  and  the  primeval  transactions  connected  with  it ;  the 
narratives  of  the  deluge,  of  the  preparation  of  the  ark,  and  of  the  preservation 
of  Noah  himself,  and  his  family,  with  a  motley  collection  of  beasts  and 
birds;  the  destruction  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities;  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  the 
biographies  of  the  three  great  patriarchs;  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
with,  that  of  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  entire  tribe  into  Egypt ;  the 
subsequent  bondage  and  persecution  of  Israel  in  that  country;  the  exposure  of 
Moses,  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  Pharaoh's  daughter 
finding  the  babe,  bringing  him  up,  and  adopting  him  as  her  son  and  the  heir  of 
Egypt ;  the  exodus ;  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelite  multitude  across 
the  dry  channel  of  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  returning  surges  overwhelmed  their 
Egyptian  pursuers ;  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence,  guided  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness ;  the  miraculous 
supply  of  manna  from  heaven,  and  of  water  from  the  rock;  the  appalling 
phenomena  of  Sinai;  the  audible  promulgation  of  a  law,  and  the  permanent 
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record  of  its  fundamental  principles  on  the  stone  tablets,  by  its  Divine  Author ; 
the  providential  protection  promised  to  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  sacred 
feasts ;  the  fate  of  Korah,  as  well  as  of  Aaron's  sons ;  the  insulated  prophecies 
of  Jacob  and  Moses ;  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  ass  speaking, — these,  and  other 
incidents  in  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  are  regarded  as  to  a  great  extent 
fabulous, — as  having,  perhaps,  some  substratum  of  truth  originally,  but  exagger- 
ated or  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  later  ages ; — as,  in  fact,  on 
a  par  with  the  early  legends  of  all  nations,  and  forming  an  accumulation  of 
national  traditions  in  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  commingled. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  modern  criticism  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural from  the  Pentateuch  by  discrediting  its  historical  verity,  and  relegating 
such  incidents  as  those  just  mentioned  into  the  vapoury  region  of  myths. 
That  this  is  not  a  groundless  imputation,  may  be  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the 
explicit  declarations  of  various  eminent  writers  upon  this  subject.  "  To  require 
men,"  says  Hegel,  '  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,'  "  to  believe  in  the  external  histo- 
rical narratives  of  the  Old  (and  New)  Testament,  is  to  destroy  both  faith  and 
the  Church."  "  The  common  interpretation  of  the  Bible,"  says  Bunsen — i.  e.,  the 
natural  sense  obtained  by  the  translation  of  the  words  and  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar — "  is  a  tissue  of  old  women's  stories  and  children's 
tales,  which  contradict  each  other."  Dr.  Colenso,  as  is  well  known,  regards  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  legendary  document ;  and  others,  who  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  extreme  consequences  to  which  his  application  of  the  principle  leads,  have 
held  loose  opinions  upon  the  subject,  conceding,  like  Maurice,  that  the  sacred 
writer  has,  from  defect  of  memory  or  want  of  knowledge,  fallen  occasionally  into 
slight  errors  in  matters  bearing  upon  modern  science.  Coleridge,  borrowing 
from  Herder  and  Lessing,  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  opinion  which 
prevails  widely  in  Germany,  that  "  the  Word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God."  Arnold,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Stanley 
('  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,*  p.  13),  expressed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  wish 
that  some  competent  person  would  appear  to  do  for  the  Jewish  History  what 
Wolf  and  Niehuhr  had  done  for  the  Greek  and  Roman,  by  purging  them  of  what 
was  fabulous,  or  tracing  the  fictions  of  the  poets  to  their  true  origin.  And  Stanley 
himself  not  only  believes  that  "  there  may  be  errors  in  chronology,  exagge- 
rations in  numbers,  contradictions  between  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch," 
but  starts  the  new  doctrine  that  "the  histor}'-  in  the  Pentateuch  is  not  an 
inspired  book,  but  the  history  of  an  inspired  people."  Williams  ('  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  p.  57)  says  that  "  credible  history  only  begins  with  Abraham;"  Wilson 
(p.  170),  that  "there  is  little  reliable  history  before  Jeroboam;"  and  Jowett 
(p.  347)  denies  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  altogether.  These  writers, 
disguise  or  repudiate  the  charge  as  they  may,  intend  to  maintain  the  untruthful- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch  when  they  speak  of  its  unhistorical  character.  By  that 
phraseology  they  mean  that,  being  full  of  fables  and  traditional  stories,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  antiquity.  And  surely  every  candid, 
unprejudiced  mind  must  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  positive  instruction 
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deducible  from  a  book  in  which  it  requires  constant  and  jealous  vigilance  to 
guard  against  error — an  earnest  and  anxious  study  to  extract  the  kernel  of  truth 
from  the  enclosing  shell  of  fable.  Many  and  great  evils  must  result  from  the 
admission  of  such  a  view.  For,  once  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  containing  some 
grains  of  religious  truth,  blended  with  a  large  accretion  of  error,  and  not  only 
shall  we  lose  the  feeling  of  veneration  due  to  it  as  a  portion  of  the  pure  and  holy 

\  Word  of  God,  but  the  mind  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  painful  doubt  and  uncer- 

i  tainty  as  to  whether,  in  the  portion  we  accept,  our  faith  is  resting  on  the  word 
of  man  or  the  Word  of  God.    Is  there  any  clear  or  definite  rule  for  determining 

I  between  what  is  human  and  legendary,  and  what  is  immutably  true  and  divine? 

j  Must  it  not  depend  on  the  fancy  and  feelings  of  every  individual  to  make  the 
decision,  so  that  one  will  reject  the  anthropomorphisms,  a  second  the  miracles,  a 
third  the  prophecies;  or,  if  they  receive  these  statements,  explain  them  in  the 
non-natural  manner  of  philosophic  theorists,  like  Bunsen,  making  the  Word  of 
God  a  nose-of-wax,  which  may  be  twisted  in  any  direction  they  choose. 

In  such  results  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  historic  scepticism  to  end ;  and 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Rationalists  and  semi-Rationalists,  whose 
speculations  have  been  directed  towards  the  early  narratives  of  the  Bible,  show 
that  scarcely  a  single  point  has  been  allowed  to  stand, — all  has  been  undermined 
or  overthrown  by  the  reckless  hand  of  those  destructive  critics.  Having 
adopted  the  principle  of  doubt  or  unbelief  in  one  case,  they  were  gradually  led 
to  further  and  more  extensive  conclusions,  until  that  Book  which  claims  divine 
inspiration,  and  is  the  source  of  unspeakable  blessings  to  mankind,  was  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  fabulous  mythology  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  classed 
with  the  wild  legends  of  Oriental  tradition. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for  such  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch 
— for  depreciating  its  value,  and  scouting  its  historic  authority  as  a  trustworthy 
record  of  primitive  times?  While,  of  course,  it  must  be  judged  and  interpreted 
by  the  canons  of  criticism  that  are  applied  to  other  books,  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  character.  As  the  opening  portion  of  a  book  which  claims  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God,  it  might  be  expected  to  contain  many  things  beyond 
the  range  of  human  observation  and  experience ;  and  the  question  arises,  Are 
its  records  accordant  with  just  and  enlightened  ideas  of  the  character  of  its 
Divine  Author,  and  with  the  furtherance  of  that  mysterious  economy  of  grace 
which  it  is  the  professed  design  of  the  whole  Bible  to  unfold  ?  Every  intelligent 
and  unbiassed  reader  must  acknowledge  that  they  are — that  they  relate  the 
natural  and  supernatural  with  sublime  simplicity ;  and  thus,  by  the  air  of 
truthfulness  which  pervades  the  book,  it  affords  a  strong  internal  evidence  of  its 
origin  and  inspired  character.  Moreover,  the  anthropomorphic  representations 
it  gives  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  walking,  grieving, 
repenting,  &c.,  w^hich  have  been  objected  to  as  degrading  to  the  majesty  of 
God,  are,  when  duly  considered,  the  only  possible  way  of  referring  to  a  Spirit, 
whose  purposes  and  doings  cannot  be  otherwise  described  than  by  ascribing  to 
Him  human  feelings  and  sensations.     The  frequent  manifestations  of  Him 
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that  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  early  Church  are  not,  as  has  been  alleged, 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  in  a  later  portion  of  the  Scripture,  that 
"no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i.  18);  for  they  were  made  by  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant,"  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  who,  as  Mediator, 
has  carried  on  all  the  negotiations  between  heaven  and  earth  since  the  fall. 
The  identity  of  character  and  consistency  of  revelation  maintained  by  this 
manifested  Deity  during  many  successive  centuries,  are  themselves  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  narratives  which  relate  them ;  for  they  could  not  be  the 
invention  of  the  human  mind.  Nor  can  those  who  believe  the  wonderful  fact, 
that  "  in  the  fulness  of  time  "  "  He  became  man,  and  tabernacled  "  in  the  world, 
deem  it  incredible  that,  by  appearing  from  time  to  time  to  Abraham  and  others 
in  the  form  of  a  man.  He  should  give  prelusive  intimations  of  His  future 
incarnation.  "  Angels,"  too,  are  spoken  of  in  this  early  history  as  personal 
agents,  messengers  from  heaven,  who  were  sent  sometimes  to  direct  and  to 
bless,  at  other  times  to  rebuke  and  to  destroy;  and  to  the  sceptical  sneer,  that 
such  appearances  must  be  pronounced  wholly  mythical,  for  angels  never  appear 
now,  the  answer  is  at  hand,  that  the  Divine  will  is  not  now  indicated  by  a 
mission  of  angels,  any  more  than  in  dreams,  visions,  a  cloud,  a  flaming  fire, 
or  even  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The 
incarnate  Saviour  has  superseded  all  these  "  divers  manners  in  which  God 
at  sundry  times  spake  unto  the  fathers"  (Heb.  i.  1,  2);  for  in  Him  "who, 
having  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  declared  Him  unto  us,"  we  see  and 
hear  the  Father's  voice  :  all  the  partial  manifestations  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  will  are  consummated  by  Him  who  is  the  great  Revealer  of  God.  As 
to  the  patriarchs,  both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian,  who  are  considered 
by  speculative  dreamers  as  symbolizing  vast  chronological  periods,  they  were 
real  men,  who  belonged  to  the  same  order  or  economy  of  Providence  as  that  in 
which  we  are  living ;  for  in  their  mode  of  life,  their  domestic  relations,  their 
social  habits,  their  notions  of  honour,  and  their  consuetudinary  laws,  we  find 
exactly  the  same  style  of  manners  and  tribal  government  prevalent  amongst  the 
modern  nomads  of  the  East — the  only  difference  between  them  consisting  in 
the  religious  faith  and  hopes  which  the  "  fathers  "  of  Israel  were,  by  special 
revelation,  led  to  entertain.  Then,  with  regard  to  miracles  and  prophecy,  both 
of  these  are  scouted  as  incredible — resfarded  as  the  delusions  of  an  io^norant  and , 
credulous  age.  Men  in  early  times,  it  is  alleged,  wanting  the  advantages  of 
modern  science  and  modern  experience,  v/ere  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
reality  of  miraculous  agency ;  and  their  excited  imaginations  would  often 
magnify  into  the  character  of  a  miracle  some  striking  event  or  unusual 
phenomenon,  which  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  would  have  enabled  them  to 
trace  to  its  real  cause.  Besides,  the  idea  of  miracles  is  inconsistent  with  the 
stability  of  natural  laws ;  and  the  researches  of  science  have  found  the  reign  of 
law  so  firmly  established  in  every  department  of  nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be 
declared  impossible  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  word  '  law,'  however, 
in  this  sense,  is  evidently  pushed  to  an  unwarrantable  extent;  it  is  spoken  of 
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as  if  it  were  some  immutable  statute  that  bound  the  Deity — some  necessity  or 
overpowering  force  that  restrained  the  freedom  of  a  personal  God,  instead  of 
being  what  it  really  is,  only  an  indication  of  the  way  or  manner  in  which 
He  usually  acts.  Surely  it  is  not  less  unphilosophical  than  impious  to  affirm 
that  the  course  of  things  is  so  stereotyped  that  the  Creator  cannot,  when  He 
sees  fit,  break  in  upon  the  order  which  He  himself  established.  He  did  so  far 
deviate  from  the  general  administration  of  His  Providence  as,  for  wise  and 
important  purposes,  to  introduce  for  a  time  a  particular  economy  in  Israel; 
and  He  took  a  direct  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  national  origin  and 
training  of  that  people — emancipating  and  guiding  them,  providing  for  their 
subsistence,  and  superintending  their  religious  education.  The  consequence 
was  that,  at  the  era  of  their  emancipation  from  bondage  under  Pharaoh, 
miracles  were  undoubtedly  performed,  as  even  the  Egyptian  magi  admitted ; 
and  they  were  so  frequently  performed,  and  that,  too,  on  so  stupendous  a 
scale,  in  the  subsequent  experience  of  Israel — they  are,  in  fact,  so  inter- 
woven with  the  web  of  their  desert  life — that  to  deny  the  reality  of 
miraculous  agency  is  to  impugn  the  truthfulness  of  the  entire  histor}^ 
The  attacks  of  destructive  criticism  have  been  directed  against  prophecy  no 
less  than  miracles ;  and  as  several  predictions  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
these  are  considered  as  furnishing  an  additional  proof  of  its  being  a  record 
stampjed  with  the  impress  of  fable.  The  passages  which  are  specified  as 
particularly  open  to  objection  are  Gen.  xlviii.  8-22;  xlix. ;  and  Deut.  xxxiii.,  in 
which  very  graphic  accounts  are  given  of  the  distinctive  characters  and  future 
fortunes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  Lev.  xxvi.,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  style  of 
the  later  prophets ;  and  Deut.  iv.  27,  28 ;  xxviii,  25,  86,  detailing  the  dispersion 
and  manifold  sufiferings  of  the  Jews,  together  with  the  desolate  condition  of 
Palestme.  These,  it  is  alleged,  display  so  definite  and  full  a  knowledge  of  facts 
which,  happening  in  times  long  posterior,  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
speakers,  that  they  must  be  clearly  regarded  as  vaticinia  post  eventus — put 
into  their  mouth  and  inserted  in  the  book  by  some  later  writer.  This  objection 
obviously  involves  the  consideration  of  two  points :  first,  Whether  God  can 
endow  men  with  the  power  of  predicting  future  events, — and  reason  unhesitat- 
ingly admits  that  He  who  formed  the  human  mind  can  communicate  such  a 
faculty  to  it ;  secondly,  Whether  He  inspired  Jacob  and  Moses  with  the 
prophetic  spirit,  that  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  described  they 
delivered  the  respective  predictions  which  are  ascribed  to  them.  The  only  answer 
necessary  is,  that  He  did :  for,  without  adverting  to  a  priori  reasoning  as  to  the 
possibility  of  giving  the  weak  mind  of  man  an  extraordinary  insight  into  events 
of  a  remote  futurity,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  militate  against  all  the 
prophecies  in  the  Bible,  we  know,  upon  the  testimony  of  Christ,  that  Moses  was 
possessed  of  a  prophetic  spirit  (John  v.  46),  and  upon  that  of  His  apostle,  that 
Jacob,  under  a  similar  afflatus,  predicted  the  future  condition  of  his  descendants 
(Heb.  xi.  21).  To  this  we  add  an  important  remark  of  31r.  Lee  {'  Inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture,'  p.  149);  'In  considering  the  single  predictions  of  Scripture, 
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apart  from  the  complete  structure  of  prophecy,  we  may  observe  that  a  certain 
method  has  been  almost  uniformly  pursued,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the 
Law  according  to  which  the  different  portions  of  God's  Revelation  have  been 
communicated — namely,  that  each  prediction,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  pro- 
ceeds from,  and  attaches  itself  to,  some  definite  fact  in  the  historical  present,' 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  pertinent  observation,  by  dwelling  upon  the 
special  circumstances  in  which  the  prophecies  both  of  Jacob  and  of  Moses  were 
uttered.  But  our  limits  prevent ;  and  in  proceeding  to  make  some  further 
remarks  on  this  modern  sceptical  theory,  which  regards  the  narratives  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  legendary  or  mythical,  we  affirm  that  the  whole  system  is 
unreasonable  to  its  foundation.  It  is  based  upon  requirements  which  its 
advocates  have  no  right  to  make,  and  which  we  have  no  right  to  answer. 
They  profess  to  reject  only  the  history  contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the 
theology  and  history  are  so  completely  interwoven  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together:  and  as  the  germ  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, if  we  lose  the  historical  facts  relating  to  its  origin,  we  lose  Christianity 
itself  In  short,  tbe  Bible,  viewed  as  a  whole,  contains  a  revelation  of  God's 
will  for  our  salvation  ;  and  the  two  parts  of  which  it  consists — the  Old  and 
New  Testaments — are  so  inseparably  connected  that  they  cannot  be  divorced 
without  frustrating  the  wise  and  gracious  designs  of  its  Author.  That  this 
is  really  the  case  is'  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Christ,  who  during  his  personal 
ministry  bore  frequent  and  explicit  testimony  to  the  truth,  importance,  and 
authority  of  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  and  the  most  hostile  criticism  has  never 
ventured  to  insinuate  that  these  have  undergone  any  change  since  the  era  when 
the  Saviour  lived  and  taught. 

Ever  and  anon  He  is  found  appealing  to  "  Moses  and  the  prophets "  (Luke 
xxiv.  27),  to  "  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  as  containing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion;  and,  as  if  intimating  that  they  were  of 
equal  authorit}^  with  His  own  teaching.  He  unhesitatingly  said  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  v/ould  have  believed  me;  for  he  wrote  of  Me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?"  (John  v. 
46,  47.)  The  weapons  with  which  He  encountered  and  vanquished  the  tempter  in 
the  wilderness  were  taken  from  the  armoury  of  the  Old  Testament — two  of  them 
from  this  very  portion  of  it  which  is  now  rejected  and  ridiculed  as  full  of  errors, 
contradictions,  and  fables.  Nay,  further,  He  has  authenticated  that  particular 
class  of  facts  which  appear  to  human  reason  to  stand  most  in  need  of  confirma- 
tion— the  deluge  (Matt.  xxiv.  87-39 ;  Luke  xvii,  26,  27),  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (Matt.  x.  15;  xi.  23,  24;  Luke  xvii.  2S,  29),  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife 
(Luke  xvii.  32),  the  burning  bush  (Matt.  xii.  26),  the  brazen  serpent  (John  iii. 
14),  the  manna  (John  vi.  33).  In  like  manner,  Paul  sets  his  apostolic  seal  to  the 
truth  of  other  events  of  the  Pentateuchal  history,  such  as  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  (1  Cor.  x.  2),  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the  rock  (1  Cor.  v.  4), 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  the  criminal  intercourse  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Moabite  women  (1  Cor.  v.  8),  the  interview  between  Melchise* 
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.dec  and  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  1-3),  the  episodes  of  Cain  and  Abel  (Hcb.  xi.  4:  cf. 
1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11),  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Sarah,  Joseph, 
Kahab,  the  downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  &c.,  (Heb  xi.  5,  7,  11,  22,  50,  31.)  In 
i  these  and  various  other  passages,  our  Lord,  followed  by  His  apostles,  alludes  to  the 
i  most  eminent  personages  and  principal  events  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
j  the  very  fact  of  His  making  so  frequent  and  so  diversified  references  to  that  large 
I  section  of  the  sacred  volume  must  be  regarded  as  His  recognition  of  its  historic 
I  truth  as  well  as  its  inspired  authority. 

It  is  argued,  indeed,  that  Christ  spoke  of  the  Pentateuch  as  "  a  son  of  man ; " 
I  that  in  His  human  nature,  which  was  capable  of  gTowth,  mental  as  well  as 
i  physical,  He  imbibed  the  notions  and  prejudices  common  to  His  country  and  age; 
and  that  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  He  was  superior  to  any  educated  Jew  in 
an  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  modern  science,  there  is  as  little  ground 
for  ascribing  to  Him  any  certain  divine  knowledge  of  the  priiiciples  and  conclu- 
sions of  Biblical  criticism.  But  this  is  a  line  of  argument  which  no  sincere  and 
enlightened  Christian  can  for  a  moment  adopt.  To  concede  that  Jesus  possessed 
no  better  knowledge  than  the  rest  of  His  countrymen,  when  He  assumed  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  a  dishonour  to  the  character  of  Him  to 
whom  "the  spirit  was  given  without  measure;"  to  suppose  that,  through  the 
mere  influence  of  traditional  impressions.  He  represented  a  book  as  worthy  of 
credit  which  was  only  a  collection  of  fables,  false  miracles,  forged  prophecies,  and 
gross  exaggerations  of  real  events,  is  a  libel  on  Him  who  is  emphatically  called 
"the  Truth;"  above  all,  to  allow  that  He  w\as  peccant  and  fallible  in  applying 
passages  from  the  Pentateuch  as  inspired  predictions  of  His  advent  and  ministry, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  He  was  equally  liable  to  err  in  His 
appeals  to  the  Psalms  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets;  and  thus,  by  throwing 
doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  all  the  texts  He  cited  as  evidences  of  His  Messiah- 
ship,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  disturbance  of  that  complete  harmony  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  which  depends  the  truth  of  Christianity 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Such  are  the  consequences  which  appa- 
rently follow  from  the  hypothesis,  that  Christ  "  shared  the  camnion  views  of  the 
Jew^s  in  His  day  in  regard  to  points  ethically  and  doctrinally  unimportant" 
(Davidson's  '  Introduction').  To  adopt  it,  therefore,  as  a  way  of  determining  the 
value  and  extent  of  His  testimony  to  the  historic  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
represent  Him  as  speaking  of  that  early  portion  of  the  Bible  in  conformity  with 
the  current  notions  of  Plis  time,  is  a  perilous  argument  which  will  cut  both  ways. 
His  attestation  must  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  great  infallible  Prophet  of  the 
Church ;  and  although  a  certain  class  of  critics  have  declared  against  its  enlist- 
ment into  this  argument,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  scientific  criticism, 
every  genuine  Christian  must  receive  His  verdict  as  decisive  upon  the  point. 

Antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch. — The  allegation  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  con- 
geries of  popular  legends  and  traditional  stories  must  obviously  have  been 
impossible,  if  it  were  admitted  that  its  composition  originated  from  a  writer 
actually  or  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  transactions  he  recorded.  Hence 
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Rationalistic  critics  have  with  common  consent  agreed  in  maintaining  that  it  was 
not  till  an  advanced  period  in  Jewish  history  that  the  national  traditions  concerning 
their  ancestry,  and  the  extraordinary  events  connected  with  their  nomadic  state  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  which  had  long  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  embodied  in  a  written  form.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  real  or 
ostensible  grounds  for  this  opinion,  which,  if  established,  would  seriously  affect 
the  character  of  the  document  as  a  historical  record ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  several  passages  which  are  supposed  to  suggest,  or  correspond 
with,  the  idea  of  a  late  origin  for  the  Pentateuch.  Of  this  sort  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Gen.  ii.  11,  12;  x.  8-11;  xi.  28-31;  xii.  6;  xiii.  7;  xiv.  14  (compared  with 
Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii.) ;  xxi.  2  ;  xxii.  14;  xxxv.  27;  xxxvi.  31;  xl.  15;  Exod. 
vi.  26,  27;  xi.  3;  xvi.  35,  36;  xxiv.  13;  xxx.  13;  xxxviii.  24,  25;  Num.  xii.  3; 
xiv.  45;  XV.  32;  xxi.  1-3  (compared  with  Josh.  xii.  44,  and  Judg.  i.  17);  Deut. 
ii.  12,  20-23;  iii.  9-11,  14;  xi.  29,  30;  xxxiv.,  together  with  the  use  of  two 
oft-recurring  phrases — the  one,  "  unto  this  day,"  which  seems  to  imply  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  very  indefinite, 
and  is  applied  even  to  a  brief  period  (Gen.  xlviii.  15;  Josh.  vi.  25);  and 
the  other,  the  term  [^*'??]  prophet,  which,  it  has  been  inferred  from  1  Sam.  ix. 
9,  could  not  have  been  current  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  vii.  1),  much 
less  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  to  whom  it  is  applied  (Gen.  xx.  7).  The  import  of 
all  these  passages  being  explained  in  the  Commentary,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  here  further  than  to  say,  that  the  objections  founded  upon  them  are  shown 
to  be  either  altogether  groundless  or  insignificant;  that  some  of  the  expressions 
used  naturally  rose  from  the  sacred  writer's  point  of  view,  and  that  others  are 
explanatory  clauses  or  parentheses,  obviously  inserted  by  a  later  hand.  "  The 
insertion  of  such  notes,"  says  Graves  ('  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  p.  381), 
rather  confirms  than  impeaches  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original 
narrative.  If  this  were  a  compilation  long  subsequent  to  the  events  it  records, 
such  additions  would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are,  from 
the  main  substance  of  the  original;  since  the  entire  history  would  have  been 
composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as  these  additions;  and  such  explan- 
atory insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered 
them  necessary." 

On  such  passages  as  those  just  mentioned,  however.  Rationalistic  writers  found 
their  arguments  for  the  late  composition  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  yet  there  is  a 
great  discordance  amongst  them  as  to  the  precise  period  at  which  it  was  compiled. 
The  most  advanced  period  which  the  wild  criticism  of  theorists  has  fixed  upon 
was  the  era  of  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  yet  that  the  Penta- 
teuch did  not  originate  from  Ezra,  or  from  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  his  public  and  protracted  readings  in  the  book  of  the  law,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  1-3).  Moreover,  the 
history  of  Ezra  affords  additional  evidence  that  the  Pentateuch  was  then  regarded 
as  an  established  rule  of  authority;  for  the  priests  and  Levites  had,  in  the 
restored  house  of  God,  resumed  the  daily  routine  of  their  respective  functions, 
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conformably  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  (Ezra  vi.  15-18),  sixty  years  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  that  royal  commissioner  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
delegated  authority,  he  proceeded  to  suppty  what  was  wanting  in  the  complement 
of  furniture  and  institutions  connected  with  the  sanctuary;  and  had  he  made  any 
unauthorized  innovations,  or  any  serious  departures  from  the  traditional  rites  and 
observances  of  his  country — above  all,  had  he  ventured  to  palm  npon  the  people 
a  new  or  spurious  law  of  his  own  devising — it  would  have  been  impossible  that, 
by  any  arts  he  might  employ  or  any  bribe  he  might  offer,  he  could  have 
obtained  the  assent  or  silenced  the  opposition  of  the  various  parties  he  had  to 
deal  with.  Numbers  whom  he  had  compelled  to  part  with  their  wives;  old 
people,  who  had  witnessed  the  glory  of  the  first  temple ;  above  all,  the  Samaritans, 
whose  bitter  jealousy  and  malignant  enmity  led  them  to  interpose  every  imagin- 
able obstruction  to  his  proceedings,  would  have  appealed  to  the  law  in  opposition 
to  his  authority ;  but,  of  course,  all  this  presupposes  the  existence  of  written 
copies  of  the  law  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  a  widely-diffused  knowledge  of  its 
contents  amongst  the  Jewish  exiles,  even  during  their  residence  in  Babylon. 
That  such  was  the  case  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  phraseology  used  in  the 
royal  decree  which  empowered  Ezra  to  act  in  all  things  required  by  the  law  of 
God  '  in  his  hands'  (Ezra  vii.  14),  no  less  than  from  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix. 
11-13).  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  originate 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  As  little  could  it  have  been 
introduced  in  the  times  immediately  preceding,  when  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
occupied  by  a  series  of  monarchs  the  most  opposite  in  character.  It  could  not 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  nation  in  the  reign  of  the  bad  kings  who  encouraged 
the  practice  of  idolatry  and  its  attendant  vices;  and  who,  having  the  majority  of 
the  people  concurring  with  them  in  their  apostasy,  must  have  rendered  it  hope- 
less for  the  small  remnant  of  the  faithful,  by  any  pious  fraud,  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able reception  for  a  new  book  of  the  law."  Still  less  would  the  imposition 
have  been  practicable  during  the  administration  of  any  of  the  good  kings ;  for 
their  demolition  of  the  monuments  of  idolatry  and  their  active  measures  of 
reform  must  have  so  roused  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  large  proportion  of 
their  subjects,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  succeeding  in  any  attempts 
to  foist  upon  the  nation  a  fictitious  book  as  a  true  authority,  a  Divine  law.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  an  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Josiah,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry,  by  circulating  an  artful  story 
respecting  the  discovery  in  some  remote  cell  of  the  temple  of  a  copy  of  the 
law,  in  which  the  most  awful  judgments  were  represented  as  denounced  against 
the  kingdom,  if  apostate.  But  they  had  become  too  demoralized  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wicked  Manasseh  to  be  moved  even  by  the  most  alarming  denun- 
ciations contained  in  a  book ;  and  had  there  been  the  smallest  ground  of  suspicion 
that  the  alleged  discovery  of  this  book  was  a  state  trick,  or  a  scheme  of  priestly 
imposture,  we  may  be  certain  there  would  have  been  a  general  disposition,  especially 
amongst  the  numerous  classes  interested  in  upholding  the  reign  of  darkness,  to 
resist  the  innovation.    But  there  was  no  suspicion  of  fraud  in  the  discovery  of 
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this  old  "book  of  the  law" — no  attempt  at  resisting  the  energetic  measures  which 
were  adopted,  conformably  to  its  principles  and  requirements,  in  sweeping  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  from  the  land;  and  the  striking  circumstance  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  Baal  remained  in  silent,  passive  submission,  while  the  most 
honoured  emblems  of  their  superstition,  and  the  most  precious  vessels  of  their 
temples,  were  consigned  to  ignominious  destruction,  but  that  Josiah  constrained 
'  all  the  people  who  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to  serve  the  Lord 
their  God  all  his  days'  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  5-10;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  83),  affords  incontestible 
proof  that  the  book,  whose  unexpected  discovery  had  excited  so  great  an  interest 
and  led  to  so  thorough  a  -reformation  in  religion,  was  not  a  work  till  then 
unheard  of,  but  known  to  be  of  high  antiquity  and  of  sacred  authority.  Three 
hundred  years  prior  to  this  discovery,  it  had  been  publicly  taught  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  we  learn  from  an  important  scheme  of  national 
education,  which  was  organized  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  details  of 
which,  together  with  the  names  of  the  royal  commissioners  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it,  were  recorded  in  the  public  archives  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
7-9).  In  fact,  the  imposi-tion  of  a  newly  written  code  of  laws  was  a  manifest 
impossibility  at  any  period  after  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  through  the 
mutual  jealousy  and  rancour  of  the  people  in  the  rival  nations.  Had  such  a  book 
originated  in  Judah,  its  appearance  would  have  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  as  a 
pretext  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom  to  justify  the  apostasy  in 
Israel ;  for  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  shows  that  the  Israelites 
were  in  possession  of  the  law  in  a  written  form  previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes  ;  and  the  numerous  references  made  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  who 
taught  in  Israel  afford  evidence  of  its  extensive  circulation  even  in  that  kingdom 
(see  Heyigstenbergs  ' Christology,'  passim).  The  same  inference  is  deducible  from 
the  institution  of  the  schismatic  policy  which  Jeroboam  instituted  in  Israel,  and 
the  ostensible  reasons  assigned  for  it.  He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  religious 
worship  which  was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  as  being  either  recently  introduced 
or  of  human  invention  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  so  artful  a  prince  would  not 
have  lost  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  impugning  the  integrity  or  vilifying 
the  memory  of  a  David  or  a  Solomon,  as  religious  impostors,  if  they  had  used 
their  royal  influence  in  establishing  a  spurious  religion,  on  pretext  of  having 
received  it  from  God.  But  he  does  not  throw  out  a  hint  against  the  authority 
of  the  law,  or  call  in  question  the  ancient  appointment  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
national  centre  of  religious  worship.  He  maintains  only  that  it  had  become 
inconvenient  or  was  unnecessary  in  the  divided  state  of  the  kingdom  to  repair  to 
so  distant  a  place ;  and  while  sanctioning  the  continued  worship  of  Jehovah 
substantially  as  the  established  religion  of  his  new  kingdom,  only  with  the 
innovation  of  images,  which  he  introduced  to  gratify  the  sensuous  taste  of  a 
carnal  people,  his  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  with 
his  direct  reference  to  the  conduct  and  the  very  language  (Exod.  xxxii.  4-8)  of 
Aaron,  affords  in  itself  presumptive  evidence,  which  other  contemporary  circum- 
stances strongly  corroborate,  that  not  only  the  law,  but  the  early  annals  of  the 
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nation  as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  then  in  existence  (1  Ki.  xi.  26; 
xii.  26-29). 

Pursuing  our  retrograde  course  another  stage  in  Jewish  history,  we  come  to 
Solomon;  and  surely  a  single  remark  may  suffice  to  show  that  "  the  book  of  the 
law "  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  the  nation  in  his  days.  A  new  and 
spurious  document  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
when  he  cherished  deep  impressions  of  reverence  for  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
when,  in  performing  the  filial  duty  of  executing  his  royal  predecessor's  favourite 
plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  religion,  he  inaugurated  the  newly 
erected  temple  and  its  splendid  ritual  "  as  God  commanded  Moses."  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  publication  of  the  law  would  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  every  portion  of  it  was  full  of  the  strongest 
denunciations  against  his  gross  apostasy. 

Many  writers  have  pitched  upon  the  reign  of  David  as  the  period  when,  great 
activity  and  zeal  being  shown  in  the  culture  of  sacred  literature,  and  historio- 
graphers being  ranked  amongst  the  stated  officers  in  the  royal  establishment,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  a  portion  of  that  literary  interest  and  labour  would  have 
been  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  early  annals  of  the  nation.    Had  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  been  composed  by  any  of  the  prophets  or  seers  in  the  court 
of  David,  and  his  royal  patronage  been  enlisted  to  introduce  it  into  public  notice 
as  an  authoritative  record  of  the  procedure  and  the  law  of  God  to  the  nation,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  some  of  his  numerous  and  inveterate 
enemies  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  subversion  of  his  dynasty;  and  there  would 
not  have  been  wanting  a  Shimei  or  an  Absalom  to  proclaim  the  imposture.  But 
the  province  of  the  historiographers  in  the  court  of  Israel,  as  in  the  palaces  of  all 
Oriental  monarchs,  was  confined  exclusively  to  registering  the  most  important 
occurrences  of  every  passing  day  during  the  king's  reign;  and  neither  David  nor 
his  subjects  could  have  felt  any  need  of  a  history  to  detail  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  nation,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  records  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  were  at  that  period  generally  and  familiarly  known.    While  the 
collection  of  Psalms  is  admitted  to  include  the  compositions,  some  of  an 
early  and  others  of  a  later  age,  very  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  the 
productions  of  David  and  his  contemporaries  ;  and  without  referring  to  those 
whose  composition  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Davidic  age,  but 
which  have  no  inscription,  there  is  the  seventy-eighth,  a  Maschil  claiming  the 
authorship  of  Asaph,  in  which  is  given,  in  full  detail,  an  enumeration  of  the 
miraculous  interpositions  of  God  for  the  deliverance  as  well  as  the  support  of 
Israel.    Had  there  not  been  a  written  record  of  such  extraordinary  incidents, 
which  was  recognized  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  events  as  they 
occurred,  those  who  superintended  the  divine  service  would  never  have  dared  to 
make  them  a  theme  of  public  thanksgiving,  much  less  to  embody  them  in  the 
devotional  songs  of  the  sanctuary. 

An  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  at  this  era  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Saul,  who  was  doomed  for  himself  and  his  family 
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to  forfeit  the  throne  of  Israel  for  his  failure  in  the  performance  of  a  painful  but 
sternly-commanded  duty.  Samuel,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  inform  the 
king  of  what  he  was  required  to  do,  appealed  to  "  the  book  of  the  law  "  as 
containing  the  doom  of  extermination  that  had  been  solemnly  denounced  against 
the  Amalekites  (cf  1  Sam.  xv.  2  with  Exod.  xvii.  8,  14;  Deut.  xxv.  17-19);  and 
on  Saul's  return  from  the  war  without  having  executed  the  Divine  purpose, 
the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce  to  the  disobedient  monarch  his  loss  of  the; 
theocratic  sovereignty  for  his  unfaithfulness  in  that  mission.  Now,  if  that  doom  of 
Amalek  had  been  merely  a  vindictive  purpose,  prompted  by  an  impulse  of  selfish, 
narrow-minded  patriotism  in  the  mind  of  Samuel  himself,  and  not  a  decree 
which  was  well  known  and  recorded  in  a  book  which  was  acknowledged  to 
contain  the  will  of  God,  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  self- vindication  Saul  would 
have  twitted  the  prophet  with  the  imposture,  and  that  in  the  indignant  zeal 
with  which  he  would  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity  in  his  merciful 
treatment  of  his  Amalekite  enemies  he  would  have  enlisted  on  his  side  the 
general  support  of  the  people  ? 

Dr.  Golenso  ascribes  the  written  form  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Samuel  himself ; 
and  by  a  process  of  argumentation,  which  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty, 
he  endeavours  to  establish  this  position.  Laying  hold  of  the  two  names  of  God, 
as  afibrding  a  clue  to  guide  his  way  through  the  intricacies  of  his  labyrinthine 
research,  he  fancies  that,  after  a  thorough  digest  of  an  immense  mass  of  details 
{Bishop  Golenso,  'On  the  Pentateuch,'  Part  II.),  he  has  discovered  the  exact 
period  when  the  name  "Jehovah"  was  introduced  into  the  Jewish  vocabulary 
'fresh  and  new  coined.'  He  rejects  the  well-known  passage  in  Exod.  vi.  as 
spurious  ;  and  the  quarry  from  which  he  has  dug  all  the  materials  employed  in 
the  construction  of  his  singular  theory  is  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  which,  as  a 
collection  of  sacred  melodies  for  public  use  in  the  sanctuary,  the  Divine  name,  of 
course,  very  frequently  occurs.  A  course  of  earnest  enquiry  and  careful  collation 
of  those  songs  of  Zion  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  Elohim  (God) 
was  employed  chiefly  in  the  early,  and  Jehovah  in  the  later  compositions  ;  and 
assuming  this  to  be  a  general  rule  that  pervades  not  only  the  productions  of 
David,  but  those  of  the  other  psalmists  of  the  same  period,  he  sets"  4iimself  to 
account  for  the  alleged  fact  by  ascribing  the  use  of  the  new  name,  J ehovah,"  to 
the  influence  of  Samuel,  who,  in  Colenso's  opinion,  was  'the  Eiohistic  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch.'  That  the  name  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Samuel  he 
conceives  to  be  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  '  throughout  the  history  of 
the  book  of  Judges  there  is  no  single  name  which  can  be  appealed  to  with 
confidence  as  compounded  with  Jehovah,  while  there  are  names  compounded 
with  the  Divine  name  in  the  form  of  El.  During  and  after  the  time  of 
Samuel  we  observe,  in  the  books  known  by  his  name,  a  gradually  increasing 
partiality  for  the  use  of  names  compounded  with  Jehovah,  while  not  one  name 
of  this  kind  occurs  at  such  an  age  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
this  name  may  have  been  introduced  by  Samuel.  Hence  arises  the  supposition 
that  Samuel  was  the  Elohist ;  and  the  position  he  held,  together  with  the 
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circumstances  of  his  time,  and  the  accounts  which  are  handed  down  as  to  his 
doings,  especially  the  tradition  with  respect  to  his  historical  labours,  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  this  suspicion.' 

He  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  supposing  that  the  Pentateuchal  narrative 
of  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  Israel,  which  Samuel  wove  out  of  floating 
traditions,  interspersed  with  tales  of  his  own  imagination,  was  left  at  his  death 
incomplete ;  that  the  unfinished  work  was  committed  to  the  editorial  care  of 
some  disciple,  one  of  the  prophets  of  his  school,  such  as  Nathan  or  Gad,  who, 
though  much  younger  than  his  master,  was  yet  so  far  contemporary,  that  in  his 
time  the  name  Jehovah,  though  well  known  to  those  of  higher  mind,  as  David,  the 
prophets  and  priests  of  his  age,  was  not  yet  thoroughly  popularized,  and  not, 
therefore,  used  as  familiarly  as  the  old  name  Elohim.  This  literary  executor,  who 
exercised  a  discretionary  power  in  correcting,  abridging,  or  enlarging  the  original 
work,  '  being  accustomed  from  his  youth  upwards,  as  one  of  Samuel's  pupils,  to 
use  habitually,  in  his  common  discourse,  the  name  Jehovah  as  the  proper  name 
for  the  God  of  Israel,  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  peculiarity 
which  marked  the  earlier  narrative,  but  might  use  the  name  Jehovah  freely 
from  the  first,  and  might,  indeed,  desire  or  think  it  best  to  represent  it  as  a 
name  known  to  pious  worshippers  from  a  very  early  age '  (pp.  263-264).  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  this  extraordinary 
theor}^,  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  do  so  ;  for  a  glance 
must  suffice  to  show  every  intelligent  reader  that  it  is  utterly  baseless — a  web 
of  gossamer,  a  hypothesis  made  up  of  suppositions,  conjectures,  and  unwar- 
rantable assumptions  which  can  be  embraced  by  no  mind,  except  one  warped 
by  very  strong  prejudices.  Even  the  substratum  of  alleged  facts  on  which 
the  theory  rests  is  a  sandy  and  shifting  foundation ;  for  it  utterly  fails  him 
in  Ps.  li.,  which  he  admits  was  composed  by  David  in  the  middle  or  advanced 
period  of  life — 'when,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  had  recourse  to  the  old, 
familiar  name,  Elohim,  as  a  more  real  name'  (p.  282)  ;  and  it  is  actually 
disregarded  by  himself  when,  in  examining  Ps.  xxxiv.  and  cxlii.,  which,  from 
the  date  of  their  composition,  as  indicated  in  the  inscription,  ought  to  have 
been  Elohistic,  he  finds  from  the  contents  that  they  are  throughout  Jehovistic 
(pp.  806-309).  In  short,  the  theory  is  wholly  baseless,  being  derived  from 
doubtful  or  erroneous  premises;  and  even  admitting  it  to  be  true,  it  does  not 
contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  establish  the  position  that  Samuel  was 
the  Elohistic  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Certain  phenomena  may  appear  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis;  but  the  cause  of  truth  requires  something 
more  than  apparent  resemblances  and  ingenious  conjectures.  It  demands  the 
support  of  solid  argument,  clear  proof,  or  direct  testimony;  and  as  the  theory 
of  Colenso  possesses  none  of  these  elements,  it  is  equally  impotent,  as  many 
others  that  preceded  it,  in  assigning  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
authorship  or  the  age  of  Samuel.  (See  '  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic  Psalms, 
in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso,'  by  Professor  Harold  Brown.) 

It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  Pentateuch  could  have 
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been  introduced  into  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  that  ruled  in 
Israel  before  Samuel.  The  country  was  at  that  period  in  too  distracted  a 
state,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  too  prone  to  depart  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  to  admit  the  introduction  of  newly-compiled  or  fictitious 
books,  which  not  only  bound  them  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  but  denounced 
the  severest  threatenings  against  them  in  the  event  of  their  apostasy,  and 
forced  upon  them  the  unwelcome  information  that,  in  the  prevailing  disorders, 
the  wretchedness  and  degrading  submission  of  their  country  to  the  yoke  of 
foreign  oppressors,  they  were  actually  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  unfaithfulness. 
No  less  improbable  is  it,  for  similar  reasons,  that  the  Pentateuch  could  have 
originated  in  the  busy  days  of  Joshua,  when  the  war  of  invasion  called  forth 
the  united  energies  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  bustle  of  allocation  and  the  eager  interest  of  the 
tribes  entering  on  the  occupation  of  their  respective  settlements.  The  time 
was  one  of  military  enterprise  and  energetic  action — not  of  secluded  leisure 
for  study  and  literary  composition.  Besides,  it  was  too  near  in  point  of 
chronology,  and  too  many  witnesses  were  still  alive  who  had  participated 
in  the  transactions,  or  passed  through  the  scenes  in  the  wilderness,  to  allow 
of  the  fabrication  of  fi.ctitious  books,  consisting  either  wholly  of  fabulous 
stories,  or  accounts  of  true  events  highly  exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 
That  a  whole  nation  could  have  received  the  Pentateuch  as  a  record  of 
facts,  which  transpired  either  in  their  own  experience  or  in  that  of  their 
deceased  parents  or  grand-parents,  if  they  had  not  been  true  and  faithfully 
narrated — that  they  could  have  believed  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  promulgation  of  the  law  amid  the  awe-inspiring  scenes 
at  Sinai,  and  all  the  striking  events  that  chequered  their  life  in  the  wilderness, 
if  these  were  not  real  occurrences,  is  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
Nay,  the  historian  appeals  to  the  memories  and  consciousness  of  the  Hebrew 
people  themselves  as  personal  witnesses  of  some  of  the  transactions  described; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  character  of  much  of  the  Pentateuchal  history 
must  have  been  distasteful  to  the  Jewish  mind,  consisting  as  it  does  of  rigid 
statutes,  a  burdensome  ritual,  irksome  restraints  on  the  natural  inclinations  of 
the  heart,  narratives  humiliating  to  the  national  pride,  and  threatenings  that 
must  have  been  most  unwelcome,  it  is  impossible  that  they  would  have  received 
it  into  the  sacred  canon  if  there  had  been  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  book.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  charge  which  Rationalistic 
writers  have  laboured  to  fasten  upon  the  Pentateuch,  of  abounding  in  legendary 
tales,  or  being  a  mere  collection  of  popular  traditions,  is  destitute  of  any  founda- 
tion— is  a  groundless  imputation  ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  neither  in  the  age 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from  the  captivity,  nor  at  any  intermediate 
period  between  that  advanced  point  in  Jewish  history  and  the  settlement  of 
Israel  in  Canaan,  could  the  Pentateuch  have  been  palmed  upon  the  nation  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  literary  forger,  or  introduced,  even  in  a  natural  way,  as  the 
embodiment  of  ancient  traditions  that  had  long  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  the  only  remaining  conclusion  is,  that  it  must  have  been  composed  in 
the  time  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Moses. 

Mosaic  Authorship. — The  preceding  observations  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  insuperable  difficulties  encompass  every  h3^pothesis  that  fixes  the  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  at  any  date  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  range  of  the 
present  enquiry  is  consequently  confined  to  a  definite  period;  and  in  proceeding 
to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  actually  in  existence  before  the  settlement  of 
Israel  in  the  promised  land,  it  may  be  expedient,  to  consider  whether  any  and 
what  weight  is  due  to  the  objection  that  the  art  of  writing  was  then  so  little 
known  and  practised  as  to  render  the  idea  of  authorship  scarcely  credible.  This 
allegation,  once  formidable,  cannot  now  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch;  for  there  is  the  clearest  monumental  evidence  that, 
so  iciY  from  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  being  a  monopoly  of  the  priests, 
it  ^vas  not  even  an  exclusive  accomplishment  of  the  higher  orders  in  Egypt: 
it  was  an  attainment  very  generally  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  prior  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  or  even  of  Joseph  ;  and  they  used  it  as  much  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  private  and  domestic  life  as  the  people  of  this  country  do  in  the 
present  day  (Rosellini,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  272;  Gesenius,  '  Hebrew  Grammar,'  Ap- 
pendix; WilJcinsons  'Ancient  Egyptians,'  iii.,  p..  15^2 ;  Eivald,  'Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  68-71;  Hengstenberg,  'Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  394-462). 
The  Hebrews  were  probably  acquainted  with  it  before  their  immigration,  if  we 
may  judge  by  Judah's  signet  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25).  At  all  events,  during  their 
sojourn  they  profited  immensely  by  the  civilization  of  Egypt;  for,  instead  of 
continuing,  as  is  commonly  believed,  a  rude  nomadic  horde,  wholly  isolated  from 
the  natives  in  a  remote  pastoral  district  on  the  border,  multitudes  of  the  Israelites 
lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  xii.  35,  38),  being 
dispersed  throughout  the  land  as  workmen  employed  in  various  branches  of 
industry;  and  as  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  showed  that  there  were 
men  amongst  them  who  were  skilled  in  almost  every  department  of  the  useful 
and  liberal  arts,  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  would  include  amongst  their 
other  acquirements  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing.  But  there  is 
positive  evidence  of  their  practical  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  their  familiar  use 
of  it  in  the  arrangements  and  duties  of  life — such  as  the  inscription  of  texts  on 
the  posts  of  their  houses  and  tlieir  gates  (Deut.  vi.  9;.  xi.  20;  xiii.  10, — the  bills 
of  divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4) — engraving  of  names  of  tribes  on  precious 
stones  (Exod.  xxviii.  9  ;  xxxix.  14,  30),  and  on  public  monuments  (Deut.  xxvii. 
1-8) — the  taking  of  the  census  (Num.  i.  19) — and  keeping  a  "  book  of  life," 
to  which  allusion  is  made  (cf  Ps,  Ixix.  29;  Ixxxvii.  6;  cxxxix.  16;  Isa.  iv.  3) — • 
Hebrew  officers  in  Egypt  called  Shoterim  (Exod.  v.  10,  14,  15) — and  the  seventy 
elders  summoned  in  writing  (Num.  xi.  24-26).  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  a  universal  attainment  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
because  the  law  was  not  to  be  read  by  every  individual,  only  in  the  audience  of 
the  people;  but  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  passages  quoted,  and  others 
elsewhere  on  record — such  as  the  instance  of  a  youth  in  the  grazing  country  east 
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of  Jordan  (Judg.  viii.  14),  and  a  child  (Isa.  x.  19)  being  spoken  of  as  able  to 
write — afford  ample  proofs  that  it  was  a  common  acquirement.  Moreover,  the 
established  practice  in  Egypt  of  recording  every  transaction  or  occurrence  of 
public  interest  or  importance  would  naturally  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
usage  by  the  Hebrews ;  and  seeing,  after  the  exodus,  they  attained  the  character 
and  dignity  of  a  free,  independent  nation,  passed  through  a  course  of  marvellous 
experiences,  had  a  system  of  legislation  prescribed  to  them,  multifarious  in  its 
details,  comprehensive  in  its  range,  and  enjoining  the  performance  of  grave 
and  burdensome  duties,  the  neglect  of  which  subjected  delinquents  to  severe 
penalties,  it  might  be  supposed  that  prudence  would  have  suggested  the 
expediency  of  keeping  a  minute  and  faithful  record  of  these,  especially  as  this 
young  nation  was  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  whose  Egyptian  education  must 
have  shown  him  the  advantages,  if  not  fostered  in  him  the  habit,  of  exact 
registration.  But  the  duty  of  making  a  permanent  record  of  facts  as  ihey 
occurred,  was  not  left  to  his  own  sense  of  its  utility.  It  was  enjoined  upon  him 
by  the  high  authority  that  invested  him  with  his  divine  legation ;  and  by  the 
successive  additions  made  to  this  public  register,  as  the  human  incidents 
occurred  or  the  Divine  communications  were  made,  the  document  rose  to  the 
magnitude  it  attained  at  the  close  of  the  great  legislator's  career,  comprising  in 
its  chequered  pages  narratives  of  the  natural  intermingled  with  the  supernatural, 
as  might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  a  divine 
economy  amongst  the  chosen  people. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  book  called  the  Pentateuch. 
The  uniform  tradition  of  the  Church  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Moses.  This 
is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  creating  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  his 
claim,  and  that  it  is  substantially  tlie  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
Moses.  This  presumptive  proof  rises  into  certainty  when  we  examine  the 
mass  of  concurrent  testimonies  that  establish  its  Mosaic  origin;  and  as  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  present  day  to  attain  a  clear  and  firm 
conviction  of  this  truth,  we  shall  adduce,  in  somewhat  lengthened  details,  the 
leading  evidences  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Direct  evidence  is  furnished  by  —  1.  The  statements  of  the  book  itself. 
Frequent  mention  occurs  of  records  being  made  by  Moses  in  obedience  to 
Divine  injunction ;  and  that  such  records  were  not  isolated  notices — either 
to  be  kept  by  themselves,  or  to  be  reserved  as  memoires  pour  servir  to  a 
future  historian — but  to  form  part  of  the  national  archives,  for  the  present 
guidance  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  clearly 
appears  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  Thus,  in  Exod. 
xvii.  14,  Moses  is  instructed  by  God  to  record  the  contest  with  the  Amalekites, 
with  its  antecedents  and  results,  for  a  memorial  to  Joshua  and  succeeding 
rulers  in  Israel  that  Amalek  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  although  this  ! 
appears  the  register  of  a  very  insulated  fact,  yet  his  instruction  was  to  insert  it 
in  the  hook,  the  large  collection  which  was  already  begun  and  to  be 
continued.     That  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  work  in  which  the  doom 
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of  Amalek  was  recorded,  is  confirmed  by  other  references  to  it  wbich  appear 
in  subsequent  passages.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7  it  is  said,  that  on  the  termination 
of  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  decalogue  and  the  attendant  negotiations 
with  the  people,  Moses  "wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord"  {v.  4),  and  that 
he  "  took  the  hook  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  " 
(v.  7).  In  like  manner,  on  the  "  ten  words "  being  afterwards  followed  by 
the  addition  of  others,  he  was  commanded  to  "write  down  these  words" 
also  (Exod.  xxxiv.  27:  cf.  Num.  xxxvi.  13)  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  cove- 
nant. Nor  was  this  record  confined  to  laws  and  ordinances,  but  to  include 
a  journal  of  the  travels  of  the  people;  for  Moses  "wrote  the  goings  out  of 
the  Israelites,"  according  to  their  journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  (Num.  xxxiii.  1,  2) — a  statement  which,  bearing,  from  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  history,  to  have  been  made  after  the  encampment  on  the 
Arboth  Moab,  must  refer  to  the  general  narrative  of  all  the  previous 
wpcuderings  in  the  wilderness.  To  this  "  book  of  the  covenant,"  or  "  book  of 
the  law,"  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  recapitulatory  addresses  contained 
in  Deuteronomy.  It  was  to  be  read  at  the  sacred  feasts  "  before  all  Israel  in 
their  hearing,"  '  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  observe  to 
do  all  the  ivords  of  this  law:  and  that  their  children,  which  have  not  known 
anything,  may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  as  long  as  they 
live  in  the  land  whither  they  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it'  (Deut.  xxxi.  12, 
13).  The  king  who  in  after-times  should  reign  in  Israel  was  enjoined  to 
"  write  him  a  copy  of  this  laiu  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  was  before  the 
priests  the  Levifces;  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that 
he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keej^  all  the  tuords  of  this  law " 
(Deut.  xvii.  18,  19);  and  both  sovereign  and  people  were  threatened  with  the 
dire  infliction  of  "  every  plague  not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law"  (Deut. 
xxviii.  61).  Finally,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  Moses  wrote  this  law, 
'  including,  as  previously  shown,  not  only  the  statutes,  but  an  account  of 
the  travels  and  the  various  incidents  that  chequered  the  eventful  history 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13,  19-23);  and  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  writing 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,'  then,  but  not  till  then, 
he  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  the  Levites,  that  it  might  be  deposited 
"  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord "  (vv.  24-28).  The 
combined  force  of  these  passages  constrains  the  belief  that  a  book  was  kept 
from  the  commencement  of  the  national  history  of  Israel,  for  registering  the 
prominent  incidents  that  occurred  in  their  progress  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land  ;  and  that  Moses,  who  received  the  Divine  command  to  keep  that  record, 
was  himself  the  actual  registrar. 

2.  By  frequent  references  in  the  siibsequent  hooks  of  Scrii^ture.  Joshua,  on 
entering  on  his  duties  after  the  death  of  the  legislator,  was  instructed  "  to  do 
according  to  all  which  the  law  of  Moses  commanded;"  and  it  was  added,  'This 
book  of  the  law  should  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he  was  to  meditate  in 
it  day  and  night'  (Josh.  i.  7,  8).    Acting  upon  this  principle,  he  repaired  to 
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Ebal  and  Gerizim  and  made  proclamation,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses,"  and  "  afterwards  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  "  (Josh.  viii. 
80-34).  In  his  valedictory  address,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  exhorted  them 
earnestly  "  to  be  very  courageous  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses"  (Josh,  xxiii.  6).  And  having  engaged  the  people  to 
renew  the  covenant  between  them  and  God,  "  he  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  God"  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  early  existence  of 
this  book,  whatever  changes  it  may  have  undergone  in  after- times  (see  General 
Introduction  to  Joshua  and  the  later  historical  books);  and  those  references  to 
the  priority  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  a  book  confessedly  very  ancient,  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  meeting  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  the  late 
origin  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  Other  references  to  the  books  of 
Moses  are  contained  in  1  Ki.  ii.  3;  2  Ki.  xiv.  1-6;  xxii.  8;  xxiii.  2,  21-23;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  4 ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  xxxv.  12  ;  Ezra  vi.  18;  Neh.  viii.  8;  xiii.  1 ;  and  in  the  books 
of  all  the  prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi.  The  number  and  variety  of  those 
allusions  and  quotations  made,  in  the  prophetic  writings,  from  the  Pentateuch, 
are  far  beyond  what  would  be  suspected  by  one  who  has  not  examined  the 
subject.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Rosenmullers  *  Prolegomena  to  the  Pentateuch ;' 
John's  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;'  and  Hengstenberg's  *  Christology.') 
3.  The  testimonies  borne  in  the  New  Testament  Onr  Lord  said  to  the 
Jewish  cavillers  on  one  occasion,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the 
Father;  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust.  For  had 
ye  believed  ]\Ioses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye 
believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?"  (John  v.  46.)  On 
another  occasion  he  said  unto  them,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead"  (Luke  xvi.  31). 
And  a  third  time,  which  was  after  his  resurrection,  "  Beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning himself"  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  In  all  these  passages,  it  will  be  observed, 
our  Lord  referred  not  to  the  legislative  authority,  but  to  the  tvritings  of  Moses. 
The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  a  Jew  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and  (Rom. 
ii.  20)  bearing  the  form  of  the  truth  in  the  law  (v.  18).  It  is  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn"  (1  Cor. 
ix.  9).  Again,  he  says,  "  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them"  (Gal.  iii.  10).  These  are  a  few  of 
the  testimonies  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  borne  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  although  Rationalistic  writers,  as  Gesenius, 
Golenso,  and  even  Dr.  Davidson,  refuse  to  admit  them  as  real  evidences,  not 
only  because  they  regard  the  enlistment  of  these  testimonies  to  be  inconsistent 
with  scientific  criticism,  but  because  they  think  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
shared  the  common  views  of  their  Jewish  contemporaries  on  matters  of  inferior 
moment,  every  Christian  who  holds  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
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Lord,  and  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  must  receive  these  testi- 
monies as  decisive  on  the  point. 

Indirect  evidence  that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  wholly  and  throughout, 
or  at  least  substantially,  as  we  now  have  it,  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  arises — 

1.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  in  many  portions  of  the  record,  such  as  the 
minute  specification  of  things  to  be  observed  in  many  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  genealogical  notices  of  the  different  tribes,  the  census,  the  regular 
succession  of  encampments — these,  and  several  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind, 
required  to  be  registered  at  once  to  ensure  an  accurate  report. 

2.  From  the  form  of  the  record,  which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  made 
during  the  currency  of  the  events,  and  the  unavoidable  repetitions  of  the  same 
subject,  alterations  of  laws,  or  supplementary  enactments,  as  new  circumstances 
required  a  reconsideration  of  it  at  a  subsequent  period  (see  instances  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  passover,  Exod.  xii.  1-28,  43-51;  xiii.;  Num.  ix.  1-14), 
to  the  law  of  female  inheritance  (Num.  xxvi.  33;  xxvii.  7;  xxxvi.  11),  to  the 
killing  of  animal  food  (cf  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4  with  Deut.  xii.  15),  to  money-lending 
(cf  Exod.  xxii.  25  with  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20),  to  the  length  and  duration  of  the 
priest's  service  (cf.  Num.  iv.  3  with  viii.  24),  and  to  the  waggons  provided  for  the 
two  divisions  of  Levitical  officers  who  were  appointed  to  the  most  laborious 
duties  (c£  Num.  iv.  24  with  vii.  1-9).  These  are  a  few  instances  of  statutes  and 
arrangements,  designed  at  first  for  a  wandering  life  in  the  desert,  being  modified 
or  repealed  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  people  when  they  should  be 
settled  in  the  promised  land  ;  and  as  no  late  compiler  would  have  dreamt  of 
such  an  accommodation  to  varying  circumstances,  these  recorded  changes  in  the 
character  or  form  of  particular  laws  afford  an  indirect  proof  that  they  were 
made  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses. 

3.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  Sadducean 
party,  whose  object  was  to  raise  a  discussion  about  the  resurrection,  made  the 
following  statement: — "  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  a  man's  brother  die,  and 
leave  his  wife  behind  him,  and  leave  no  children,  that  his  brother  should  take 
his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother"  (Mark  xii.  19  ;  Luke  xx.  28).  The 
circumstance  in  this  passage  bearing  upon  our  argument  is  the  admission,  by  the 
Jewish  freethinkers,  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  law  referred  to 
was  embodied  in  a  book  drawn  up  by  Moses.  From  the  Jewish  people,  the 
belief  spread  into  Greece  and  Rome,  and  allusions  to  the  books  of  Moses  are 
frequently  made  by  the  classical  writers. 

4.  From  the  collateral  testimony  of  all  Pagan  antiquity.  The  most  ancient 
traditions  in  the  East  harmonize  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  leading 
details  of  primeval,  patriarchal,  and  Jewish  history,  transmitted  in  the  inspired 
records  of  the  Pentateuch.  'The  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen,  their  deluges, 
their  sacrifices,  their  oracles,  their  heroes — especially  the  first  ten  progenitors 
or  patriarchs  of  the  primeval  world — their  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of 
nations  and  languages,  mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  not  of  the  Indians  only,  but  of 
several  other  Asiatic  nations, — all  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  this  source, 
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or  from  traditions  antecedent  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  authenticating  with 
almost  equal  force  the  truth  of  his  narrative'  {Van  Mildert's  'Boyle  Lectures/ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  212;  see  also  comment  on  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis). 

5.  By  the  mention  of  the  only  miracle  which  is  noticed  in  Deuteronomy. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  'their  raiment  had  not  waxed  old  upon 
them,  nor  had  their  foot  swelled,  these  forty  years'  (Deut.  viii.  4;  xxix.  5). 
Here  is  a  minute  circumstance,  the  introduction  of  which,  as  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  contributes  valuable  aid  in  establishing  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  which,  on  the  assumption  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  that  portion  of  Scripture,  he  could  not  have  noticed  one  day  sooner 
than  he  is  reported  to  have  done.  'The  circumstance  of  the  raiment  of  the 
whole  nation  not  waxing  old  for  forty  years  was  a  continued  supernatural 
operation,  which  at  no  one  period  could  have  had  its  commencement  distinctly 
marked,  and  therefore  never  could  be  noticed  with  such  clear  certainty  and  full 
effect  as  when  it  was  no  longer  to  continue,  and  its  cessation  would  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless.  Let  me  ask,  what  imaginer  of  fiction,  what  com- 
piler of  vague  tales,  would  have  thought  of  such  a  miracle  at  all ;  or  if  he  did, 
would  have  thought  of  the  propriety  of  not  mentioning  it  till  the  very  close  of 
his  narration  1  Is  not  the  coincidence  of  the  matter  and  order  of  the  narrative, 
with  that  which  would  be  natural,  if  the  facts  were  exactly  true  and  Moses 
himself  the  historian,  and  unnatural  on  any  other  supposition?'  (Graves,  'On 
the  Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  p.  148-149.) 

Internal  evidence  is  afforded — 

1.  By  the  accurate  descriptions  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  various 
localities  which  became  in  early  times  the  successive  scenes  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. None  but  'an  eye-witness  of  Sinai  and  Egypt  could  have  described  the 
characteristic  features  of  those  regions,  and  put  in  the  life-like  touches  which 
bring  the  Nile  and  the  desert  before  us  in  vivid  reality. 

2.  By  the  minute  acquaintance  the  ivriter  displays  ivith  Egypt  particularly. 
'Had  the  transactions  attending  the  exodus,'  says  Eichhorn,  quoted  by 
Hdvernich,  'Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,'  p.  246),  'been  recorded  simply 
from  tradition  by  an  Israelite  who  was  not  accurately  acquainted  with  Egypt 
by  personal  experience — by  one  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of  those  terrible 
natural  occurrences — could  he  well  have  been  in  a  condition  to  give  so  exact  a 
narrative,  agreeing  with  the  natural  history  of  Egypt  even  to  the  smallest 
minutiae?'  Indeed,  the  familiar  knowledge  that  appears  in  every  part  of  the 
var3dng  narrative  relating  to  the  negotiations  with  Pharaoh,  with  the  physical 
state  and  productions  of  Egypt,  shows  that  the  writer  must  have  been  actually 
a  resident  in  that  country.  The  allusions  incidentally  made  to  "the  waters" 
of  Egypt — i.  6.,  not  the  Nile  only,  but  the  many  branches  into  which  it  divides 
itself  in  the  Delta,  the  canals  and  pools — the  customary  homage  paid  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  the  Nile  as  a  god  by  their  morning  ablutions — the  practice 
of  filtering  the  turbid  water  of  the  river  in  vessels  of  wood  and  stone — the 
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natural  phenomena  that  occur  annually  in  Egypt  before  and  after  the  Nile 
inundations — the  season  when  the  cattle  are  sent  out  to  the  fields  to  graze — the 
difierent  progress  of  the  barley  and  flax,  the  wheat  and  rye  (spelt)  harvests, — these, 
and  many  other  details,  are  such  as  suit  the  early  history  and  advantageous 
position  of  Moses  more  than  those  of  any  other  known  individual. 

3.  By  the  use  of  many  Egyptian  ivords.  It  might  have  been  presumed  that 
during  the  protracted  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  words  in  daily  and 
familiar  use  by  the  natives  of  that  country  would  be  adopted  into  the  Hebrew 
language  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  words  were  imported  from  Egypt 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  epoch.  Accordingly,  not  a  few  expressions  of 
this  sort  are  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of  proper  names  there  are  [nj?"]S)] 
Pharaoh;  [dji^q  nm*]  Zaphnath-paaneah ;  Potiphar,  and  [rr^^ipie]  Poti- 
pherah;  [napN;]  Asenath;  [t^'Js]  Moses;  On;  [nhQ]  Pithom;  [cp^pfi]  Raamses, 
or  Rameses;  Zoan;  [^'t-p']  Migdol;  [nn>'p]  Egypt.  Of  common  names 
there  are  [v^^]  abrek,  the  word  which  the  herald  called  out  before  Joseph  when 
he  was  driven  in  state  procession  in  Pharaoh's  chariot;  [int^]  achu,  Nile  grass ; 
I""^']  yeor,  a  river,  applied  to  the  Nile — in  Coptic,  youro.  These  (and  several 
others  might  be  added  to  the  list)  are  simply  mentioned  here,  as  the  import  of  all 
of  them  is  explained  in  the  various  passages  where  they  occur.  (See  Jahlonsld, 
^Opuscula/  vol.  i. ;  Gesenius,  'Lexicon,'  sub  voc;  Raiulinson's  'Bampton 
Lectures,'  p.  365;  Hengstenhergs  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses.'  See  also  Meidr, 
'Hebraisches  Wiirzelworterbuch;'  Seyffartlts  '  Theologische  Schriften  der  Alter 
w^gypter/  p.  117.) 

4.  By  the  pecvMarities  of  diction  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  as  true  and  perfect  a  state  of  Hebrew  as  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  lay  hold  of  this  circumstance  as  an  argument  for  the  late  origin  of 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  Oriental  people  are  not 
subject  to  changes  like  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  their  manners,  dress, 
and  language  being  the  same  now  as  they  were  centuries  ago ;  and  more 
especially  that  the  Hebrews,  being  an  isolated  nation,  without  commerce  or  almost 
any  foreign  intercourse,  were  not  open  to  the  influences  that  render  a  language 
variable  and  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  changes  are  traceable  even  in  their  speech ; 
for  JaJtn  has,  by  a  rare  effort  of  labour,  made  a  collection  of  more  than  200 
words  which,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  meaning  attached  to  them,  are 
'peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  he  collected  a  second  class  of  expressions  which, 
though  employed  by  later  writers,  are  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
{Moses  Stuart,  quoted  from  BengeVs  'Archiv  fiir  die  Theologie,'  vol.  ii.,  sec.  8). 
So  great  an  impression  did  those  philological  essa^^s  of  Jahn  produce  on  the 
mind  of  Rosenmilller,  that,  although  in  the  first  editions  of  his  '  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch'  he  strenuously  argued  for  its  late  origin,  he  entirely 
changed  his  views,  and,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  third  edition,  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge  his  former  error. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  comprise  a  few  of  the  leading  arguments  in  support 
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of  Moses'  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Taken  together,  they 
form  a  collective  body  of  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  is  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  enslaved  by  historical  scepticism;  and 
assuredly  they  are  far  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  weighty,  than  can  be 
brought  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient  classical  work — either  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  or  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy.  Never- 
theless, they  are  deemed  by  some  Biblical  critics  of  great  learning  insufficient  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  to  remove  their  objections 
to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  founded  not  so  much  on  the  general  style 
and  forms  as  on  certain  isolated  passages,  containing  '  notices  historical,  geogra- 
phical, archjBological,  and  explanatory'  {Davidson's  'Introduction'),  which  create 
an  impression  adverse  to  the  view  of  an  early  date  for  tlie  composition.  It 
may  be  expedient  to  adduce  a  few  samples  of  these  'notices,'  and  they  shall  be 
simply  mentioned,  as  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  explanations  which,  in  the. 
greater  number  of  the  passages  to  be  quoted,  are  given  in  the  '  Commentary.' 

Historical  JS^otices. — "And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xii.  6); 
"And  the  Canaanite. and  the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xiii.  7); 
"  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  afiy 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31) ;  "  I  was  stolen  away  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl.  15);  "The  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people" 
(Exod.  xi.  3) ;  "  The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  before-time  ;  but  the  children  of 
Esau  succeeded  them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did  [or,  as  Israel  is  doing,  Bosenmuller,  '  Com- 
ment.'] unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them"  (Deut. 
ii.  12).  But  the  passage  is  evidently  parenthetical,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
note  inserted  by  a  later  hand. 

Geographical  Notices. — The  later  name  of  a  place  is  sometimes  added,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  of  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27),  of  Hormah 
(Num.  xiv.  45,  where  it  is  proleptically  given,  the  reason  for  the  name  being 
fully  stated  in  ch.  xxi.  3).  The  description  of  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  29,  30)  is  thought  to  be  too  full,  circumstantial,  and  accurate  for  a 
man  in  the  position  of  Moses.  There  are  words  and  phrases  used  which  appa- 
rently indicate  the  writer  to  have  been  a  resident  in  Canaan  [viz.,  d;d  (Gen. 
xii.  8)  and  no;,  "west;"  lit,  from  the  sea,  seaward,  i.e.,  the  Mediterranean;  ini??, 
translated  "  beyond"  (Gen.  1. 11),  and  ''  on  this  side"  Jordan  (Deut.  i.  1-5).'  "  East 
wind"  (Gen.  xii.  6,  23),  nnj^,  a  hot,  blighting  wind]. 

In  regard  to  the  description  given  of  the  desert,  the  springs,  wells,  and  brooks 
which  are  met  with  in  certain  favoured  spots  accord  with  the  notices  made  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  "  the  waters  of  Marah,"  "  the  fountains"  of  Elim,  the  "  brook" 
of  Horeb,  the  "  well"  of  J ethro,  with  its  "  troughs"  or  tanks.  '  The  vegetation  is 
still  that  which  we  should  infer  from  tha  Mosaic  history:  the  wild  acacia,  every- 
where representing  the  'Seneh*  or  '  Senna'  of  the  burning  bush;  another  tree,  the 
shittah  or  shittim,  which  supplied  the  timber  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  o^ctem, 
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or  wild  broom,  &c.  Hence,  also,  in  the  Hazerofch,  the  deserted  villages,  marked 
bj  rude  enclosures  of  stone,  the  solitary  burial-grounds,  as  at  Massah  and 
Kibroth-hattaavah,  these  and  various  other  characteristic  features  of  the  desert 
remain  precisely  in  the  present  day  as  they  were  when  the  Israelites  wandered 
through  the  same  region,'  {Stanley,  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  pp.  20,  21, 22-24, &c.)  In 
other  respects,  however,  it  has  undergone  a  great  change;  for  anciently  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  intercourse  carried  on  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  as  is  manifest,  directly,  from  the  records  of  the 
Bible,  which  narrate  the  journey  of  Moses  to  Midian,  and  of  Aaron,  forty  j^ears 
afterwards,  to  meet  his  brother,  and  the  despatching  of  Moses'  wife  and  sons 
homewards  to  Jethro's  tent  (cf  Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  2;  xx.  1;  xxxiii.  14;  Num.  iii. 
26  with  Gen.  xiv.  7) ;  and  indirectly,  from  other  sources  of  knowledge,  which 
inform  us  that  not  only  were  trading  caravans  and  nomadic  shepherds  frequently 
passing  through  it,  but  that  numerous  tribes  made  it  the  place  of  their  permanent 
abode.  This  being  the  case,  there  must  have  been  also  accessible  sources  from 
which  could  be  procured  the  means  of  subsistence,  especially  the  indispensable 
element  of  water;  and  where  water  is  found,  there  is  always  more  or  less  vegeta- 
tion. Now,  it  is  distinctly  said  in  some  passages,  and  may  be  inferred  from  others, 
that  natural  reservoirs  of  water  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  The 
well  where  Moses  met  Jethro's  daughters  (Exod.  ii.  16),  the  order  to  the  Israelites 
to  wash  their  clothes  (Exod.  xix.  10),  the  strewing  of  the  dust  of  the  golden 
calf  on  the  running  brook  (cf  Exod.  xxxii.  20  with  Deut.  ix.  21),  the  sinking  of 
a  well,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  song  (Num.  xxi.  16-18),  and  significant  hints 
of  watering-places  being  carefully  sought  out,  are  repeatedly  given  in  the  course 
of  the  various  encampments  in  the  desert  (cf  Num.  ix.  17-23;  x.  29-32;  xxi.  5 ; 
Deut.  ii.  28;  xxiii.  5).  As  to  the  necessary  article  of  food  (not  to  speak  of  the 
miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was  their  daily  dependence),  there  are 
notices  of  the  occasional  purchase  of  it,  and  even  of  spicery  also,  from  travelling 
caravans,  such  as  that  mentioned,  Gen.  xxxviii.  28,  and  by  trading  with  the 
natives  (Deut.  ii.  6),  bartering  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  for  money,  their 
wool  and  other  articles  of  their  own  manufacture  (y.  7,  first  clause). 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  desert  was,  or 
is,  a  vast  extent  of  uninterrupted  barrenness.  There  are  three  words  used  to 
describe  it,  each  of  them  expressing  very  different  ideas.  \pTP)  pasture-ground 
(cf  Ps.  Ixv.  13;  Joel  i.  19;  ii.  22,  where  the  term  occurs  in  connection  with 
cattle:  cf  Gen.  xxi.  14;  Josh.  viii.  15;  Judg.  i.  16;  Matt.  iii.  1;  iv.  1);  nnnj^,  or, 
with  the  article,  nn-pn,  the  sunken  plain,  or  desert  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
Although  in  the  poetical  portions  of  Scripture  these  words  are  used  interchange- 
ably, the  uniform  practice  of  the  historians  (at  least,  with  a  few  exceptions)  is  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  desert — El  Ghor  of  the  Arabs — the 
desert  tract  extending  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  comprising,  in 
short,  the  whole  desert  valley  from  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea;  and 
tT^'P],  Jeshimon,  the  waste,  denoting  principally  et-Tih,  the  desert  of  the 
wanderings].    It  is  evident  that  the  desert  was  not  marked  by  one  uniform 
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character  of  desolation — that  there  were  oases  in  it,  like  Elim,  and  portions  of 
a  very  opposite  description,  as  was  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness"  (Deut.  i. 
19;  viii.  15),  the  "waste  howling  wilderness"  (Deut.  xxxii.  10:  cf  Jer.  ii.  6), 
infested  by  noxious  reptiles,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  w  ater,  as  well  as  of  other 
natural  productions,  as  to  be  a  place  generally  dreaded  and  avoided  in  all  ages. 
In  such  an  inhospitable  place  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel  must  have  perished, 
had  they  not  been  relieved  by  a  timely  miraculous  supply  of  water.  But  the 
locale  of  this  gloomy  and  dangerous  part  of  the  desert  is  distinctly  defined  as 
entered  by  Israel  after  their  departure  from  Horeb,  and  its  extreme  limits  as 
terminating  in  Kadesh-barnea,  a  distance  which  they  traversed  in  the  space  of 
eleven  days  (Deut.  i.  2) ;  and  as  they  must  have  travelled,  with  so  many 
encumbrances,  by  slow  marches,  it  was  not  probably  a  very  extensive  region  (see 
'  Commentary,'  in  loco).  This,  therefore,  was  only  one,  and  a  comparatively 
small,  portion  of  the  far-stretching  desert,  and  by  the  sustaining  and  protecting 
providence  of  their  covenant  God,  it  was  soon  and  safely  passed  through. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  sustenance  being  found  in  the  desert  for  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  that  is  a  point  on  which  cavillers  are  accustomed  to 
lay  great  stress.  For  although  a  peculiar  food  was  supernaturally  provided  for 
the  people,  there  is  no  hint  of  a  suitable  supply  being  made  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  beasts ;  and  it  is  objected  that,  allowing  the  Israelites  might  have 
found  pasture-grounds  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years  of  their  migration,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  their  cattle  could  have  been  sustained  during  their  long 
encampment  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  of  Sinai,  which  all  travellers  describe 
as  altofjether  barren,  destitute  both  of  herbao^e  and  water.  The  observations 
already  made,  however,  tend  to  show  that  anciently  they  were  not  so ;  and  as 
to  the  allegation  that  such  a  multitude  of  flocks  and  herds  must  so  completely 
have  trodden  down  the  pasture,  that  soon  there  would  have  been  none  remaining 
in  any  spot,  it  must  be  met  by  the  statement  of  being  founded  on  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  habits  of  nomadic  people  in  the  East,  who  do  not  crowd 
together  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  spread  out  in  different  parties  to 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  practice, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  Israelites  could  find  pasture 
for  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  we  may  suppose  they  were  scattered,  as  the 
custom  has  always  been,  through  all  the  adjacent  wadies — the  encampment  at 
Sinai,  where  the  tabernacle  was  erected  and  Moses  ruled,  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  nation. 

Archceological  Notices. — The  word  "  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5)  points  to  a  period 
posterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  the  objection  is  of  no  weight,  as 
the  original  term  [d^jj]  signifies  '  nations.'  "  Wrought  folly  in  Israel "  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  7).  The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  version,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
nation;  but  such  a  use  of  the  word  "Israel" did  not  originate  till  long  after  the 
age  of  Jacob.  [But  ^i^'^p:^  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  rendered  against  (Num. 
xxi.  7),  as  well  as  in;  and  this  is  the  proper  translation  here, — 'hath  wrought 
folly  against  Israel,'  i.  e.,  Jacob.]    '  Palestine '  is  a  modern  term,  but  it  occurs 
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Exod.  XV.  14.  [The  Hebrew,  n^;^?,  was  by  the  Septuagint  translators  softened 
into  (l)v\i(TTis(fi,  and  then  it  was  transmuted  further  into  iraXaicTTaivri,  whence 
comes  our  Palestine.]  "Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah"  (Exod. 
xvi.  35,  36).  Moses  having  died  before  the  manna  ceased,  he  could  not,  it  is 
maintained,  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  statement  in  this  passage  ;  and  as 
his  contemporaries  were  perfectly  familiar  with  an  omer,  any  explanation 
respecting  the  capacity  of  that  measure  must  have  been  entirely  superfluous 
to  them.  The  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  this  clause  betrays  the  composition  to 
have  originated  at  a  late  period,  when  the  use  of  an  omer  had  long  become 
obsolete.  Hengstenherg  denies  this  conclusion,  maintaining  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  was  not  so  much  to  specify  the  time  when  the  cessation  of  the 
manna  took  place,  as  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  supply  during  the 
whole  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  desert. 

Explanatory  Notices. — "These  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron"  (Exod.  vi.  26,  27). 
The  peculiar  form  of  expression  has  been  laid  hold  of  as  betokening  the  hand 
of  another  writer  than  Moses.  But  a  little  close  examination  of  the  passage  will 
show  that,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  having  been  dropped  for  the  insertion  of 
a  genealogical'  register,  it  is  resumed  at  v.  26,  and  the  fact  of  the  resumption 
intimated  by  the  words  quoted.  ''Shekel  of  the  sanctuary"  (Exod.  xxx.  13: 
cf.  xxxviii.  24).  This  alleged  anachronism  is  removed  by  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  (see  'Commentary').  "The  man  Moses  was  very  meek" 
(Num.  xii.  3)  (see  'Commentary').  The  case  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  (Num. 
XV.  32).  This  is  objected  to  as  an  anachronism,  on  the  ground  that  the  incident 
occurred  when  '  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,'  implying  that  the  nar- 
rative was  drawn  up  after  their  entrance  upon  a  settled  life  (but  see  '  Commen- 
tary'). A  few  other  objections,  which  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of  the 
preceding  heads,  may  be  added  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy 
ripe  fruits"  (Exod.  xxii.  29);  "The  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Exod.  xxiii.  19).  "Then  shall  the  land  enjoy 
her  Sabbaths"  —  i.e.,  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Lev.  xxvi.  34-43); 
^'Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark"  (Deut.  xix.  14).  The  con- 
text, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  shows  that  in  all  these  passages  the 
legislator  was  speaking  not  of  present  but  of  prospective  duties. 

Moses  is  always  mentioned  in  the  third  person.  This  is  so  trivial  a 
circumstance  that  ifc  might  seem  beneath  the  dignity  of  Biblical  criticism  to 
stoop  to  notice  it.  It  has  no  weight  in  affecting  the  authenticity  of  other 
literary  works — as  those  of  Josephus  ('Jewish  Wars,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  sees.  4,  21; 
b.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  16),  XenopJion,  Thucydides,  Ccesar,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  declare  that  the  history  in  which  they  speak  of  themselves  was  their  own 
production ;  and  as  this  use  of  the  third  person  does  not  furnish  any  argu- 
ment against  the  works  of  those  authors,  why  should  it  in  the  Pentateuch, 
especially  as  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  Oriental  writers  to  speak  of 
themselves  in  this  manner?  The  evangelists,  when  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  themselves,  use  their  name  in  this  humble,  unobtrusive  manner ;  and  it  was 
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especially  becoming  in  Moses,  who,  in  all  that  he  said  and  did  with  reference  to 
Israel,  was  the  ambassador  of  God. 

Besides  these  there  are,  it  is  alleged,  a  number  of  errors  and  discrepancies, 
confusion  of  statements,  and  repetition  of  incidents  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  a  unity  of  authorship.  In  this  class  of  objections  are  included  the  follow- 
ing:— Abraham's  denial  of  his  wife,  and  the  practice  of  the  same  deception  by  Isaac ; 
the  abstraction  of  Sarah  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  same  fate  experienced 
by  Rebekah  from  the  king  of  Gerar.  But  these  occurrences,  though  similar,  were 
not  identical  and  confused  repetitions  of  stories  formerly  related.  It  was  most 
natural  that  such  transactions  should  frequently  occur  to  persons  living  in  the 
same  state  of  social  manners  (see  'Commentary').  The  introduction  of  the 
name  of  Canaan  (Gen.  v.  12)  (see  the  explanation  in  the  'Commentary').  "  He 
brought  thee  out  of  Egj^pt  by  night"  (Deut.  xvi.  1).  This  appears  at  variance 
with  Exod.  xiii.  3 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  where  it  is  said  the  exodus  took  place  in 
the  morning.  But  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent  (see  explanation  in  *  Com- 
mentary'). As  to  the  objections  founded  on  the  marvellous  increase  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  see  the  '  Commentary '  on  Exod.  i. ;  and  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Levites,  the  adults,  and  the  first-born,  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  remarks  made  in  the  'Commentary,'  to  quote  the  pungent  reply  of  Mr. 
Pritchard,  w^hose  pamphlet  is  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Golenso  controversy 
called  forth.  '  Either  your  arithmetic  is  very  greatly  at  fjiult,  or  the  sacred 
record  is  not  only  a  manifest,  but  a  most  clumsy  fabrication.'  Dr.  Colenso's 
calculations  are  shown,  upon  his  own  data,  to  be  entirely  erroneous;  and  by 
appealing  to  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  Malthus  and  other  modern  writers 
on  population,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is  shown  by  Mr»  Pritchard  to  approxi- 
mate very  nearly  to  the  statements  in  the  Pentateuch. 

As  to  other  difficulties  and  allesred  errors — such  as  that  of  Moses  addressing 
the  whole  congregation ;  that  of  the  whole  people  assembling  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle ;  that  of  the  stentorian  voice  required  in  order  to  be  heard  on 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  ;  of  the  massacre  of  the  Midianites,  &c. — the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  '  Commentary,'  where  all  of  these  points  are  treated  in  the  proper  places. 
On  a  full  consideration  of  these  various  objections,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  affect  the  historic  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  claims  of  Moses  to  its  authorship.  Both  of  these  questions,  which  have  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  Continental  critics,  and  the  discussion  of  which,  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  and  erudition,  has  deeply  agitated  the  feelings  of  the 
religious  public,  particularly  in  Germany,  have  been  recently  stirred  in  this 
country,  and  the  battle  of  the  Pentateuch  is  carried  on  with  great  keenness, 
without,  however,  greatly  disturbing  the  sound  and  well-established  faith  of 
British  Christians. 

The  issue  is  momentous;  and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  champion  of  critical 
acumen  and  extensive  learning,  competent  to  grapple  with  the  various  subjects 
involved  in  this  great  contest,  will  ere  long  arise  to  clear  and  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  lovers  of  truth  the  foundations  of  our  historical  Christianity,  by 
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demonstrating  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Davidson, 
indeed  (in  his  *  Introduction '),  maintains  that  *  revelation  can  lose  nothing  by  a 
critical  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  authority  of  these  books  and  the  opinion  of  so 
eminent  a  scholar,  even  when  he  makes  the  widest  divergence  from  the  pre- 
vailing faith,  deserves  a  candid  and  careful  consideration.  But  if  we  believe,  as 
there  appear  good  and  solid  grounds  for  doing,  that  Moses  was  substantially  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  he  was  called  to  a  Divine  legation,  for  which 
he  was  specially  qualified  by  unprecedented  opportunities  of  communion  with 
God,  then  we  are  prepared  to  repose  our  confidence  in  this  inspired  messenger,  to 
a  degree  that  we  never  would  do  to  some  unknown  compiler  or  compilers  who, 
in  an  advanced  age,  collected  and  published  the  early  legends  or  popular  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  For  we  must  conclude  that,  for  executing  the  purposes  of 
his  heavenly  Master,  whether  in  speaking  or  waiting  officially,  he  would  be  pre- 
served from  error  of  every  kind.  While  in  matters  of  supernatural  knowledge  he 
would  be  instructed  by  direct  revelation,  other  things  which  were  within  the 
range  of  human  observation  and  experience  he  would  be  left  to  know  by  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  faculties ;  and  when  called  to  record  the  communications 
he  had  received,  or  the  transactions  that  occurred,  he  would  be  aided  in  the 
selection,  as  well  as  in  the  remembrance  of  the  matter  to  be  preserved,  by  such 
suggestion,  superintendence,  or  control  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  as  should  give 
to  his  history  the  stamp  of  Divine  authority. 

Whether  he  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch  with  his  own  hand,  or  occasionally 
employed  the  services  of  Aaron,  Hur,  or  some  other  amanuensis,  is  a  matter  of 
very  trivial  importance,  since  the  record  was  made  under  his  superintendence, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  his  authority  when  it  was  committed  to  the  permanent 
custody  of  the  Levites.  Nor  is  it  of  greater  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  though  as  a  subject  of  critical  enquiry  it  is  possessed  of  considerable 
interest,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  he  made  use  of  documents  previously 
in  existence — arranging,  abridging,  selecting,  and  adapting  them  to  his  purpose — • 
or  depended  upon  oral  tradition  alone. 

The  former  is  the  view  generally  taken  in  our  times ;  and  the  German 
critics  who  have  supported  it,  set  themselves  to  sever,  with  their  critical  scalpel, 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  original  parts  by  the  combination  of  which,  according 
to  their  views,  the  present  compilation  was  made  up.  Hence  arose — 1.  The 
Fragment  Hypothesis,  which  regards  the  Pentateuch  as  a  collection  of  frag- 
mentary pieces,  so  inartificially  put  together  that  they  are  easily  discoverable 
b}'-  the  eye  of  an  observant  reader.  The  portions  which  are  introduced  by  the 
superscription,  "  These  are  the  generations,"  or  have  such  an  ending  as,  "  This 
is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering,"  &c.  (Lev.  vii.  87,  38) ;  "  These  are  the  statutes 
and  judgments  and  laws  which  the  Lord  made  between  Him  and  the  children 
of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses "  (Lev.  xxvi.  46) ;  the  song  of 
the  well ;  the  episode  of  Balaam,  &c.,  may  be  given  as  specimens ; — 2.  The 
Complement  Hypothesis; — and  3.  The  Document  Hypothesis,  founded  on  a 
striking  feature  which  distinguishes  the  early  books  of  the  Bible — in  the  use  of 
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Elohim  and  Jehovah,  two  different  names  of  God.  Many  eminent  scholars  have 
espoused  the  theory  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  two 
archaic  records.  But  whatever  truth  and  reality  there  may  be  in  this 
hypothesis,  which  has  survived  the  explosion  of  the  other  two,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  critics  by  means  of  it  reduced  the  Pentateuch  to  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  compacted  according  to  some  fanciful  notions  of  their  own  ;  and 
by  the  excess  of  their  critical  ingenuity  in  detecting  the  callida  junctura 
of  the  combined  portions,  outwitted  themselves,  as  many  passages  which,  on 
their  hypothesis,  ought  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the  Elohist,  were  found 
to  emanate  from  the  Jehovist.  Independently  of  any  hypothesis,  it  may  be 
conceded  that,  in  the  composition  of  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  relating  to 
matters  which  were  not  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  knowledge,  Moses 
would  and  did  avail  himself  of  existing  records  which  were  of  reliable 
authority;  and  while  this  admission  can  neither  diminish  the  value  nor  affect  i 
the  credibility  of  his  history  as  an  inspired  composition,  it  is  evident  that,  in  | 
making  use  of  such  literary  materials  as  were  generally  known  in  his  time,  or  : 
had  been  preserved  in  the  repositories  of  Hebrew  families,  he  interwove  them 
into  his  narrative  conformably  with  that  unity  of  design  which  so  manifestly 
pervades  the  entire  Pentateuch.  (See  this  subject  discussed  at  length,  Heng- 
stenherg, '  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  213-231 ;  HdveryiicJcs  i 
'  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,'  pp.  45-90 ;  Macdonald's  '  Introduction  to  the  j 
Pentateuch,'  pp.  162-189  ;  Moses  Stuart, '  On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,'  *  Biblical 
Repository,'  vol.  ii. ;  Kidd,  '  On  the  Use  of  the  Divine  Names,'  &c.)  It  may  be 
admitted,  too,  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  through  the  inadvertency  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  some  errors  have  crept  into  the  original  text,  mar- 
ginal glosses  in  a  few  instances  been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  narrative, 
or  occasional  explanations,  such  as  the  change  in  the  names  of  places,  &c.,  made 
by  Ezra,  the  reputed  former  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  or  some  of  his  pious 
colleagues.  This  hypothesis,  indeed,  is  opposed  by  two  classes  of  Biblical  critics 
on  opposite  grounds.  While  both  consider  such  words  or  sentences  as  integral 
parts  of  the  composition,  they  interpret  them  in  a  different  manner.  Hengsten- 
herg,  who  is  the  most  eminent  on  the  one  side,  regards  them  as  in  every  instance 
apposite  and  necessary  clauses  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  text ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  interpretations  appear  sometimes  forced  and  unnatural. 
Davidson,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  other  class,  maintains 
that  the  words  and  passages  in  question 'are  not  all  explanatory.  Some  add 
nothing  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  places  in  which  they  occur ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  occasionally  disturb  and  embarrass  the  sequence.'  The  truth  probably 
lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  although  the  Jews  of  later  ages  are  well 
known  to  have  cherished  so  superstitious  a  veneration  for  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture  that  they  recoiled  with  pious  horror  from  the  sacri- 
legious outrage  of  making  the  slightest  change  on  it,  there  is  no  good  reason — 
no  historic  evidence — that  the  same  ideas  were  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Ezra. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted  as  right  or  probable,  it  opens  a  door  for  the 
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admission  of  the  interpolation  theory,  which  was  so  generally  held  by  the  old 
1   commentators,  and  is  still  approved  by  many  in  the  present  day.    But  this 
I   slight  concession,  so  far  from  impugning,  seems  to  confirm  the  fact  both  of  the 
antiquity  and  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.    Indeed,  the  references 
!   are  so  numerous,  and  the  testimonies  so  distinctly  borne,  to  the  existence  of  the 
Mosaic  books  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jev/ish  nation,  and  the 
unity  of  character,  design,  and  style  pervading  these  books  is  so  clearly  per- 
ceptible, notwithstanding  the  Rationalistic  assertions  of  their  forming  a  series 
of  separate  and  unconnected  fragments,  that  it  may  with  all  safety  be  said, 
there  is  immensely  stronger  and  more  varied  evidence  in  proof  of  their  being  ! 
the  authorship  of  ]\Ioses,  than  of  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics  being  the  | 
productions  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

But  admitting  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  an  important 
I  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  books  which  compose  it  have  reached  us  in  an 
authentic  form — whether  they  exist  genuine  and  entire  as  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  their  author.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  m.ight  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  in  the  public  and  periodical  rehearsals  of  the  law  in  the  solemn  religious 
assemblies  of  the  people,  implying  the  existence  of  numerous  copies,  provision 
was  made  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  "  the  book  of  the  Law."  But  besides 
this,  two  remarkable  facts — the  one  of  which  occurred  before,  and  the  other  after, 
the  captivity — afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  first  is  the  discovery,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  of  the  auto- 
graph copy,  which  was  deposited  by  Moses  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony;  and  the 
second  is  the  schism  of  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizim, 
and  appealing  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  standard  of  their  faith  and  worship 
equally  with  the  Jews,  led  that  people  in  later  times  to  watch  with  jealous  care 
over  every  circumstance  that  might  affect  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred 
record.  There  is  the  strongest  reason,  then,  for  believing  that  the  Pentateuch, 
as  it  exists  now,  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Moses. 
The  appearance  of  a  later  hand,  it  is  true,  is  traceable  in  the  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Moses  at  the  close  of  Deuteronomy,  and  some  few  interpolations,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  such  as  inserting  the  altered  names  of  places,  may  have 
been  made  b}^  Ezra,  who,  according  to  tradition,  revised  the  text  and  collected 
I  the  canon  of  the^  ancient  Scriptures.  But  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
I  genuine  work  of  Moses;  and  many  who  once  impugned  its  claims  to  that 
character,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  production  of  a  later  age,  have  found  them- 
'  selves  compelled,  after  a  full  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the  subject,  to 
proclaim  their  conviction  that  its  authenticity  is  to  be  fully  relied  on. 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  being  admitted,  the 
'    inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  the  work  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
j    quence.    The  admission  of  Moses  to  the  privilege  of  frequent  and  direct  com- 
munion with  God  (Exod.  xxv.  22;  xxxiii.  14;  Num.  vii.  89,  ix.  8);  his  repeated 
and  solemn  declarations  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  by  command  of  God ;  the  i 
submissive  reverence  that  was  paid  to  the  authority  of  his  precepts  by  all  classes  j 
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of  the  Jewish  people,  including  the  king  himself  (Deut.  xvii.  18  ;  xxvii.  3) ;  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament, — all  prove  the  inspired  character  and  authority  of  his  books.  The 
Pentateuch  possessed  the  strongest  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  people, 
as  forminsf  the  standard  of  their  faith,  the  rule  of  their  obedience,  and  the  record 
of  their  whole  civil  and  religious  polity.  B^it  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
all  mankind,  inasmuch  as,  besides  revealing  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
the  Divine  plan  of  grace,  it  is  the  source  of  all  authentic  knowledge,  giving 
the  true  philosophy,  history,  geography,  and  chronology  of  the  ancient  world. 
Finally,  the  Pentateuch  is  indispensable  to  the  whole  revelation  contained  in 
the  Bible ;  for  '  Genesis  being  the  legitimate  preface  to  the  law,  the  law  being 
the  natural  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  whole  a  prelude  to  the 
Gospel  revelation,  it  could  not  have  been  omitted.  What  the  four  Gospels  are 
in  the  New,  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  in  the  Old  Testament.' 


GENESIS. 

[n>a'Nn?,  In  the  beginning.  The  Hebrew  title  is  taken  from  the  first  word  of  the  book. 
Greek,  FENESIS,  The  book  of  the  origin  or  production  of  all  things.]  It  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first,  comprehended  in  the  eleven  opening  chapters,  gives  a  general,  the 
second,  contained  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  gives  a  special,  history.  The  two  parts  are 
essentially  connected;  the  one,  which  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  the 
human  race  from  a  single  pair,  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  Divine  mercy  for  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  was  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  for  relating  the  other — viz.,  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  selection  of  his 
posterity  for  carrying  out  the  gracious  purposes  of  God.  An  evident  unity  oi  method, 
therefore,  pervades  this  book,  and  the  information  contained  in  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  as  without  it  they  could  not  have  understood  the 
frequent  references  made  in  their  law  to  the  purposes  and  promises  of  God  regarding 
themselves.  The  arguments  that  have  been  already  adduced  as  establishing  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  prove,  of  course,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  Genesis.  The 
few  passages  on  which  Rationalists  have  grounded  their  theories — that  it  was  the  composi- 
tion of  a  later  age — have  been  successfully  shown  not  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion  ;  the 
use  of  Egyptian  words,  and  the  minute  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  life  and  manners 
displayed  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  harmonize  with  the  education  and  experience  of 
Moses;  and  although  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Genesis  is  necessarily 
less  full  and  direct  than  that  for  the  subsequent  books,  yet,  considering  its  possession  of 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  common  to  the  whole  five,  its  bearing  upon  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  comes  to  us  as  the  authentic  work  of  an  author  who  wrote  as  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21). 

Sources  of  Information. — Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred  penmen,  one  thing 
is  clear,  as  has  been  already  remarked, — that  it  did  not  supersede  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  faculties  with  regard  to  matters  within  the  reach  of  human  knowledge;  and 
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hence  we  may  conclude,  d  priori,  that  Moses  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of 
such  oral  testimony  or  written  documents  as  might  be  accessible  to  him.  In  regard  to 
his  account  of  creation,  that  was  most  probably  derived  by  tradition  from  Adam,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  all  creatures  and  all  things,  was  doubt- 
less communicated  to  him  by  a  heavenly  instructor;  and  though  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  affirm  anything  with  dogmatic  confidence  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  imparted  intelligence  regarding  the  order  and  results  of  the  creative 
process,  given  by  his  condescending  Maker  in  conversation  with  the  primeval  man,  is 
embodied  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis.  '  There  is  an  antecedent  probability,'  says 
Stillingrfleet  Orig.  Sac.,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  i.),  Hhat  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  should 
have  caused  an  authentic  history  of  the  first  ages  to  be  written  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.'  Accordingly,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  early  chapters  of  this  book 
contain  a  condensed  epitome  of  aboriginal  history  which  no  forger,  no  late  compiler, 
could  possibly  have  invented ;  and  consequently,  that  its  very  originality  is  a  pledge  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  account.  The  details  might  be  derived  from  documents  in  the 
possession  of  Ami'am,  transmitted  to  him  by  his  pious  ancestors,  comprising,  it  may  be, 
an  autobiography  of  Joseph,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  circumstantial  minuteness, 
memoirs  of  the  house  of  Abraham,  and  authentic  memorials  in  antediluvian  records 
bequeathed  by  Noah  and  his  sons.  This  conjecture  is  fully  warranted  by  the  literary 
form  of  this  book,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  distinct  compositions,  differing  in  style, 
and  distinguishable  by  the  primitive  formality  of  their  introductions. 

The  following  appear  to  be  from  separate  documents: — \st,  ch.  i.  1 — ii.  3;  2nd,  ch. 
ii.  4 — iii.  24;  Zrd,  ch.  iv. ;  Uh,  ch.  v.  1 — vi.  8;  5th,  ch.  vi.  9 — ix.  29;  Qth,  ch.  x.;  1th, 
ch.  xi.  1-9;  Sth,  ch.  xi.  10-26;  2th,  ch.  xi.  27 — end  of  Genesis;  IQth,  ch.  xxxvi.  These 
several  portions  of  the  book,  the  contents  of  which  were  probabl}'-  obtained,  some  of  them 
from  the  archives  of  the  Hebrew  family,  others,  it  may  be,  from  written  memoranda  of 
events  and  personages  in  the  antediluvian  world,  preserved  by  Noah,  or  from  traditional 
sources,  Moses  made  use  of — not  merely  strung  them  together,  but  skilfully  combined 
them  conformably  to  a  definite  plan;  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
observe  how  chapter  is  linked  to  chapter  and  section  follows  section,  each  new  one 
contributing  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  history  of  redemption;  while,  in 
describing  the  growth  of  the  human  family,  the  collateral  branches  are  gradually  dropped 
out  of  view,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  that  one  from  which  the  Saviour  was 
to  spring.  On  the  hypothesis  of  several,  or  even  of  two,  authors,  according  to  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  theory,  there  is  no  unity  in  Genesis:  it  is  reduced  to  an 
unintelligible  chaos — a  farrago  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions.  Thus  the  first 
chapter,  by  the  Elohist,  gives  an  account  of  creation  from  Gen.  i.  1 — ii.  3;  and  the 
next  portion  by  the  same  hand  that  follows  is  ch.  v.  Thus  there  is  in  the  historical 
account  drawn  from  this  document  no  description  of  the  primeval  circumstances  of  man. 
The  narrative  of  the  Jehovist,  which  extends  from  ch.  ii.  4 — iv.  26,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  creative  process;  and  while  it  says  nothing  as  to  the  separation  of  the 
land  from  the  water,  apparently  assigns  a  different  origin  to  the  fowls  of  the  air;  while 
the  primeval  state  of  man,  his  moral  rectitude  and  happiness,  his  temptation  and  fall, 
are  circumstantially  related.  Chapter  v.  appears  a  medley;  for  while  it  sets  out  with 
being  a  production  of  the  Elohist,  it  ends  {v.  29)  with  a  passage  from  the  J eho\ast.  In 
the  narrative  of  the  flood  the  Jehovist  describes  the  Divine  Being  as  repenting  that  He 
had  made  man  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  and  announcing  his  determination  to  destroy  the  whole  race, 
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with  the  exception  of  Noah,  who  found  grace  in  His  eyes ;  but  no  mode  of  deliverance 
from  the  impending  evil  was  pointed  out.  The  Elohist  represents  Him  as  seeing  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  had  become  exceedingly  corrupt  (ch.  vi.  8-13),  and 
describes  the  judgment  of  the  deluge  as  resolved  upon,  but  withal  points  out  the  form, 
dimensions,  and  purposes  of  the  ark.  The  Elohist  commands  Noah  to  take  two  of  every 
living  thing  (ch.  vi.  19)  into  the  ark;  the  Jehovist  specifies  of  clean  beasts  by  sevens,  the 
male  and  the  female; — which  are  regarded  as  contradictory.  In  ch.  vii.  16  the  Elohist 
and  Jehovist  are  combined  in  the  same  verse;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  have  no  way  of  getting  over  but  by  alleging  the  last  clause  to 
be  an  interpolation.  (We  cannot  pursue  this  subject;  and  the  reader  may  see  the  theory 
of  the  Divine  names  illustrated  at  length,  and  numerous  instances  where,  it  is  alleged, 
are  contradictory  statements,  in  Hdvernick's  *  Introduction,'  Hengstenherg's  '  Pentateuch,' 
and  '  English  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Pentateuch,  from  a  German  point  of  view,'  by 
John  Muelileisen-Arnold,  D.D.,  pp.  44-58.)  But  on  the  ground  of  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  Genesis — i.  e.,  one  authorship — there  appears  a  beautiful  unity  of  plan,  which  is 
developed  in  the  progressive  course  of  the  history.  Thus,  the  account  of  creation 
is  given  as  a  whole  at  first,  and  this  account  is  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  several  particulars  respecting  the  primeval  state  of  man,  which  could 
not  be  properly  related  at  first,  but  the  relation  of  wliich  was  essential  to  the 
narrative  of  the  great  deterioration  in  his  character  and  condition  that  subsequently 
occurred.  Then  the  episode  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  introduced  to  explain  how  the  promise 
was  to  run  in  the  line  of  Seth.  The  statement  of  Adam's  begetting  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness,  and  of  the  patriarchs  all  dying,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  longevity, 
points  to  the  fall.  The  insertion  of  the  genealogical  register  in  ch.  v.  was  to  trace  the 
descent  of  Noah  from  Seth.  The  blessing  pronounced  on  Shem  was  recorded  to  point  out 
the  privileged  destiny  of  his  descendants ;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  same  unity 
of  design  that,  after  a  general  account  of  the  dispersion,  the  historian  enters  on  the  family 
history  of  Abraham,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Ethnology. — Various  objections  have  been  made  to  the  tenth  chapter.  1.  It  has  been 
pronounced  the  J ehovist  parallel  to  the  Elohist  genealogy  in  ch.  v.  But  that  is  an  error ; 
for  it  is  not  a  register  of  families,  but  of  nations.  2.  It  is  objected  that  the  erection  of 
an  empire  within  200  years  after  the  flood  is  an  incredible  statement.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  author  of  Genesis  says  nothing  of  the  kird;  and,  the  episode  of  Nimrod  being 
entirely  parenthetical,  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  is  not  represented  as  synchronizing 
with  the  national  settlements  to  an  enumeration  of  which  the  chapter  is  devoted.  (See 
the  'Commentary,'  in  loco.)  3.  Ewald  ('Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,'  vol.  i.,  p.  72) 
maintains,  principally  on  the  use  of  the  word  Ophir,  that  this  register  exhibits  the 
geographical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  not  in  the  early  time  of  Moses,  but  in  the  advanced 
age  of  Solomon.  This  critical  judgment  of  Ewald,  however,  proceeds  on  a  gratuitous 
assumption;  for,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  commercial  voyages  to  that  place  previous 
to  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  name  was  unknown  till  the  reign  of 
that  wise  king.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  place  of  early  notoriety 
and  importance,  and  that  Moses,  from  his  Arabian  residence,  possessed  ample  knowledge 
of  all  the  numerous  tribes  which  had  located  themselves  throughout  the  peninsula. 
With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  colonization  of  Europe,  the  theory  of  modern  ethnologists, 
that  the  several  nations  occupying  Europe  sprang  all  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Moses.    (See  Pritchard^s  *  Natural  History  of  Man ;' 
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Bunsen's  'Christianity  and  Civilization,'  vol.  iv.,  6,  passim;  also,  Josephus,  *  Jewish 
Antiquities,'  b.  ii.)  'Whatever  difficulties  occur  in  the  Mosaic  chronology  between  the 
flood  and  the  birth  of  Abraham,  as  Asia  and  Egypt  in  this  patriarch's  lifetime  abounded 
in  population,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  Europe  should  have  remained  desert.  We 
find  that  the  peopling  of  one  part  of  it  at  least — Italy — was  as  ancient  as  that  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  evidence  which  proves  this,  proves  also  Gomer  and  his  Gomeridoe  to  have  been 
its  original  colonizers.  We  possess  at  the  end  of  Scaliger's  masterly  disquisition,  "  De 
Emendatione  Temporum,"  published  also  by  Fdbricius  (cap.  xiv.,  p.  175),  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historiographer.  They  establish  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  account  with  regard  to  the  peo])ling  of  Europe  by 
Gomer  and  the  other  sons  of  Japhet,  assigning  such  peopling  to  the  days  of  Noah  and 
Japhet,  or  Janus  himself,  and  confirming  the  dark  character  in  which,  through  more 
than  one  channel,  Ham  or  Cham  has  descended  to  posterity'  ('  Vindication  of  the  Mosaic 
Ethnology  of  Europe,'  p.  19.) 

The  discoveries  made  in  the  Mesopotamian  mounds  have  thrown  new  and  unexpected 
light  on  the  source  and  agents  of  Asiatic  civilization,  which  is  traced  to  a  later  Chaldean 
colony  from  Egypt,  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  an  Aramaic  or  Semitic,  but  a 
Hamite  race.  In  fact,  the  genius  and  power  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  whom  '  the 
politico-theological  criticism  of  our  times  has  pronounced  accursed,'  is  seen,  by  the  early 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  to  have  obtained  for  them  the  foremost  place  as 
enterprising  leaders  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  East,  and  to  be  in  striking  accordance 
with  the  Biblical  notice  of  Nimrod,  {Professor  Rawlinson's  '  Five  Great  Monarchies  of 
the  Ancient  Eastern  World,'  vol.  i.)  Dr.  Livingstones  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa  has  confirmed  the  traditional  belief  of  their  derivative  connection  with  Egypt, 
'  the  land  of  Ham;'  and  when  the  ancient  history,  as  well  as  the  modern  condition,  of  the 
other  great  continents  shall  have  become  as  well  known  as  that  of  Europe,  there  is 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  results  will  be  to  confirm  the  ethnological  chart  contained 
in  this  tenth  chapter.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  author  already  referred 
to,  '  Moses  anticipates,  in  a  few  words,  the  grand  results  of  all  modern  researches  into, 
the  ethnology  of  Europe ;  nor  is  it  any  legitimate  surprise  that  he  does  so.  He  united 
qualifications  and  advantages  no  other  individual  of  antiquity  possessed.  Chaldean  by 
race,  Egyptian  by  birthplace  and  royal  education,  Midianite,  as  the  son-in-law  of  the 
king  and  priest  of  Midian,  in  him  the  confluence  of  the  three  great  streams  of  Asiatic 
and  African  knowledge — Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Sabean — met,  and  has  flowed  downwards 
to  our  times,  in  one  broad,  well-defined  stream.  When  the  earliest  records  of  the  East 
and  West,  supported  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  language,  establish  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  respect  to  Europe,  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  laying  the 
honest  conclusion  before  the  world,  nor  from  following  up  the  primary  facts,  to  theix' 
legitimate  consequences.  Bunseris  "Egyptian  Chronology  of  20,000  years"  imposes 
excessive  demands  on  our  credulity.  The  fact  that  neither  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies 
nor  at  Rome  could  scientific  information  with  regard  to  his  own  country  be  obtained 
from  any  Egyptian  priest,  goes  far  to  prove  that  those  priestly  records  never  existed. 
If  they  ever  did,  it  is  most  certain  we  have  them  in  their  oldest  genuine  state 
in  the  record  of  Moses ;  and  out  of  that  record  we  have  no  solid  evidence  that  such 
had  an  existence.  We  are  bound  by  historical  verity  to  maintain,  with  Moses, 
that  neither  in  Asia,  Africa,  nor  Europe  does  the  origin  of  the  human  race— leaving 
the  antediluvians  out  of  the  question — ^o  back  more  than,  if  so  much  ^Sj  4,000 
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years  before  the  Christian  era'  ('Vindication  of  the  Mosaic  Ethnology  of  Europe,' 
pp.  24,  25). 

Anecdotal  Character  of  the  History. — The  later  and  larger  portion  of  this  book  is 
occupied  with  the  personal  and  family  histories  of  Abraham,  his  son,  and  grandson. 
Modern  infidels  have  laboured  to  represent  the  histories  of  those  patriarchs,  especially  of 
Abraham,  as  not  more  reliable  than  the  fabulous  legends  about  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
the  other  heroes  of  Pagan  antiquity  ( Volney,  '  Recherches  sur  Histoire  Ancienne,'  ch. 
xiv.,  entitled  '  Du  Personnage  Appelle  Abraham  ').    But  there  is  this  great  and  striking 
difference,  that  the  existence  and  history  of  this  eminent  patriarch  are  attested  in  so 
many  of  the  particulars  related  concerning  him  by  references  to  his  numerous  posterity, 
especially  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  with  their  polity,  institutions,  and  laws,  as  being 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  (see  Van  Mildert,  *  Boyle 
Lectures,'  ii.,  p.  209;  also  *Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs  a  M.  de  Yoltaire,'  tom.  ii., 
pp.  119-226).    In  the  families  of  those  patriarchs  not  a  few  incidents  are  recorded  of  a 
very  trivial,  some  of  a  selfish  and  vindictive,  others  of  a  most  offensive  character,  indi- 
cating the  low  morale  of  social  manners  in  their  age  and  country,  and  displaying  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  selecting  such  families  to  be  depositaries 
of  God's  will  and  worship  in  the  early  age  of  the  world.    The  relation  of  those  trivial 
incidents  and  revolting  crimes  was  made  because  it  had,  in  every  instance,  a  necessary  or 
an  important  bearing  on  the  future  history  of  Israel  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Divine  scheme  of  grace.     '  I  see  the  promise  all  through  Genesis.    I  confess 
myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  book  on  any  other  principle,  or  to 
unlock  its  mysteries  by  any  other  key.    Couple  it  with  this  consideration,  and  I  see  the 
plan  of  Revelation  proceeding  with  beautiful  uniformity — a  unity  of  plan  connecting  (as 
it  has  been  well  said  by  Foley)  the  chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch  with  the  spheres 
revolving  in  the  firmament ;  and  a  unity  of  plan  connecting,  in  like  manner,  the  meanest 
incidents  of  a  household  with  the  most  illustrious  visions  of  a  prophet.    Abstracted  from 
this  consideration,  I  see  in  this  book  details  of  actions — some  trifling,  some  repulsive — 
pursued  at  a  length  (when  compared  with  the  whole)  singularly  disproportionate,  while 
things  which  the  angels  would  desire  to  look  into  are  jDassed  over  and  forgotten.  But 
this  principle  once  admitted,  and  all  is  consecrated — all  assumes  a  new  aspect :  trifles 
that  seem  at  first  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  occupy  the  heavens;  and  wherefore 
Sarah  lavghed,  for  instance,  at  the  prospect  of  a  son,  and  wherefore  that  laugh  was 
rendered  immortal  in  his  name,  and  wherefore  the  sacred  historian  dwells  on  a  matter  so 
trivial,  whilst  the  world  and  its  vast  concerns  were  lying  at  his  feet,  I  can  fully  under- 
stand.   Por  then  I  see  the  hand  of  "God  shaping  everything  to  His  own  ends,  and  in  an 
event  thus  casual,  thus  easy,  thus  unimportant,  telling  forth  His  mighty  design  of  salva- 
tion to  the  world,  and  working  it  up  into  the  web  of  His  noble  prospective  counsels.  I 
see  that  nothing  is  great  or  little  before  Him  who  can  bend  to  His  purposes  whatever 
He  willeth,  and  convert  the  light-hearted  and  thoughtless  mockery  of  an  aged  woman 
into  an  instrument  of  His  glory,  effectual  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer  which  He  touched 
with  living  coals  from  the  altar.    Bearing  this  master  key  in  my  hand,  I  can  interpret 
the  scenes  of  domestic  mirth,  of  domestic  stratagem,  or  of  domestic  wickedness,  with 
which  this  history  abounds'  [Blunt' s  'Scripture  Coincidences,'  p,  25). 

When  and  WJiere  Genesis  was  Written. — The  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen, 
where  they  were  isolated  from  the  Egyptians,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  their  sacred  antiquities;  for  there  they  lived  in  expectation  of  a  deliver- 
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ance,  and  of  seeing  the  prophecies  fulfilled  which  were  made  to  their  forefathers 
regarding  it.  In  the  household  of  the  pious  Hebrews  with  whom  Moses  was  brought 
up,  he  must  have  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  Amram  and  Jochebed  of  the  br^ht 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  their  illustrious  ancestors.  Every  renewal  of  those 
promises,  with  all  the  special  circumstances  that  marked  the  Divine  manifestations, 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  perfectly  familiar  to  Moses,  being  the  subjects  of  traditionary 
story  in  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  and  carefully  instilled  into  his  mind  by  the 
frequent  instructions  of  his  godly  parents.  The  knowledge  of  these  promises  became  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  furniture,  more  highly  valued  by  far  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  his  breast.  It  had  been  the 
food  of  his  soul,  the  subject  of  his  brightest  day-dreams,  the  object  of  his  fondest  hopes. 
It  was  faith  in  the  destiny  of  his  people  that  first  enkindled  the  spark  of  patriotism  in 
his  heart,  that  led  to  his  voluntary  surrender  of  all  his  brilliant  prospects  in  Egypt, 
and  to  his  remaining  a  contented  exile  in  a  distant  land.  If,  as  we  have  supposed 
extremely  probable,  the  house  of  Amram  or  any  of  his  Israelite  neighbours  possessed 
ancestral  records  of  those  interesting  and  important  revelations,  they  must  have  been 
known  and  read  by  Moses.  How  much  and  deeply  he  must  have  pondered  their 
contents,  and  the  evidences  of  their  truth,  ere  he  took  the  final  step  of  severing  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  royal  house  of  Pharaoh — of  rejecting  the  prospect  of  the  brightest 
crown  in  the  world,  and  making  common  cause  with  a  race  of  poor  and  abject  slaves! 
Those  records,  which  he  probably  received  from  his  parents,  might  be  carried  with  him 
when  he  fled  into  Midian;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  evidence  of 
language  as  well  as  of  matter,  that  Moses  compiled  the  chief  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
by  arranging  and  connecting  those  ancient  memorials,  during  the  middle  part  of  his  life, 
which  he  spent  in  the  retirements  of  Arabia.  Of  course,  it  would  undergo  revision — be 
supplemented  or  corrected,  where  necessary,  under  Divine  direction,  after  he  was 
appointed  to  his  divine  legation,  and  engaged,  as  an  inspired  writer,  in  recording  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  (See  Dr.  Pye  Smitlis  Articles,  'Man'  and  'Paradise,'  in 
Kitto's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.') 

EXODUS 

[n'lQ'f  '^^.^] — the  two  first  words  of  the  book;  Greek,  E^OAOS,  a  going  forth,  from 
which  the  title  in  our  version  comes]  derives  its  name  from  being  occupied  principally 
with  a  relation  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  incidents  that 
immediately  preceded  as  well  as  followed  that  memorable  migration.  This  national 
emancipation  took  place  in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prediction  (Gen.  xv.  13-15);  and 
although  Bunsen,  in  his  rationalizing  way,  represents  it  as  only  an  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  in  concert  with  the  Bedouins,  in  which,  during  a  period  of  Egypt's  weakness, 
*  Moses  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  quietly  made  preparations  in  the  peninsula  to 
ensure  -the  success  of  their  vast  undertaking'  (Egypt's  Place,  ii.,  p.  266),  it  was  a 
signal  work  of  Divine  power,  efiected  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  God,  and  in  memory 
of  His  covenant  with  Abraham.  Its  relative  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
arises  from  its  typical  character ;  for  the  exodus,  with  its  whole  train  of  preceding  and 
succeeding  miracles,  was  in  order  to  the  manifestation,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  a  future 
Kedeemer.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  maintains  that  the  one  liberation  would .  not 
liave  taken  place  but  with  a  view  to  the  other, — not  merely  to  the  journey  of  Christ  into 
Egypt,  and  His  return  from  it,  but  to  the  whole — His  birth  at  Bethlehem,  His  sojourn  at 
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Nazareth,  and  His  visits  to  Capernauni — the  whole  series  of  acts  of  power  and  merit 
of  which  the  Christian  redemption  is  made  up  ('  Scripture  Testimony,'  i.,  p.  369,  edit. 
1829).  The  immediate  and  political  importance  of  the  exodus  consists  in  its  being  the 
first  step  towards  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Israelitish  nation ;  and  whilst  the 
loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  useful  subjects  must  of  necessity  have,  in  any  circumstances, 
seriously  affected  the  state  and  resources  of  Egypt,  the  series  of  calamities  that  forced 
the  deed  of  liberation  on  a  reluctant  monarch  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, of  which  the  monuments  have  preserved  unmistakeable  evidence. 

Composition  of  the  Booh. — Its  authorship  by  Moses  is  distinctly  asserted  by  himself 
(ch.  xxiv.  4),  as  well  as  by  our  Lord  (Mark  xii.  26  ;  Luk^  xx.  37  :  cf  Luke  xvi.  16,  31). 
nationalistic  writers  have  fastened  upon  one  or  two  passages  as  supporting,  in  their 
estimation,  the  idea  of  its  composition  in  a  later  age.  These  passages,  which  have  been 
previously  noticed  under  the  general  head  of  the  Pentateuch,  admit  of  an  explanation 
in  full  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  book.  Indeed,  the  thorough  know- 
ledge it  exhibits  of  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  minute 
geographical  details  of  the  journey  to  Sinai,  establish  in  the  clearest  manner  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  book.  Moreover,  it  aflfords  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  as  the 
transactions  recorded  took  place;  for  chs.  xxv.  1 — xxxi.  17  contain  the  Divinely-furnished 
instructions  or  draught  of  the  tabernacle,  too  lengthy  and  full  of  minute  particulars  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  memory,  and  which  therefore  must  have  been  committed  to 
writing;  afterwards,  in  the  section  extending  from  ch.  xxxvi.  to  ch.  xxxix.  43,  a  full 
account  is  recorded  of  the  progress  of  the  work  till  its  completion  conformably  to  the 
model.  There  are  other  traces  of  the  narrative  emanating  from  a  writer  contemporary 
with  the  events  he  describes — as,  for  instance,  the  priests  acknowledging  the  finger  of 
Ood,  upon  which  Pharaoh  immediately  relents,  and  offers  the  Israelites  permission  to 
sacrifice  in  the  land  (ch.  viii.  21);  the  king  ascertaining,  by  the  despatch  of  royal 
messengers,  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  exempted  from  the  plague  of  flies  (ch.  ix.  21, 
22);  and  the  entire  record  of  the  golden  calf.  But  it  is  said,  there  are  diver^ies,  con- 
fused statements,  and  contradictions,  which  discountenance  unity  of  authorship  (David- 
son's '  Introduction').  The  instances  he  appeals  to  for  confirmation  of  this  assertion  are 
such  as  the  following : — In  ch.  iv.  31  it  is  said  that  after  Moses  and  Aaron  had  announced 
their  mission,  "  the  people  believed :  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had  visited  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked  upon  their  affliction,  then  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped."  But  in  ch.  vi.  9  it  is  stated  that  the  children  of  Israel  "heark- 
ened not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  bondage."  This  latter  record 
is  not  the  testimony  of  another  person  giving  a  different  account  of  Moses'  reception  by 
the  Israelites  from  what  is  given  in  the  former;  nor  is  there  even  any  discrepancy.  The 
first  announcement  was  made  to  the  elders,  and  it  was  naturally  hailed  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  But  the  expected  deliverance  did  not  imme- 
diately follow.  On  the  contrary,  the  jealous  monarch  increased  his  severity  to  the  Israel- 
ites ;  their  burdens  being  aggravated,  they  naturally  ascribed  it  to  the  unsuccessful 
movements  of  Moses  and  Aaron;  and  as  no  miracle  had  as  yet  been  wrought,  they,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  sorely-troubled  minds,  could  not  put  confidence  in  the  declarations 
of  Moses.  Again,  ch.  vii.  1  relates  the  fact  of  Moses  receiving  a  Divine  commission  in 
Midian ;  whereas  in  ch.  vi.  2  he  is  represented  as  commissioned  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Dr.  Davidson  maintains  that  the  statements  were  made  by  two  writers,  who  have  given 
a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  same  thing.    But  it  is  obviously  only  a  renewal  of 
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the  original  commission,  in  circumstances  where  Moses  stood  in  urgent  need  of  encour- 
agement from  his  Divine  Master.  In  ch.  v.  1-3  Moses  is  represented  as  requesting,  on 
behalf  of  the  Israelites,  leave  of  absence  for  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
they  might  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God ;  whereas  in  ch.  vi.  6  the  secret  intention 
of  the  movement  is  declared  to  be  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  Egyptian  yoke.  But 
this  is  no  proof  of  diverse  authorship,  seeing  that  while  Moses  was  soliciting  a  temporary 
respite,  the  king  was  informed  that  the  application  would  issue  in  a  total  and  permanent 
deliverance.  From  what  transpired  in  subsequent  interviews  (chs.  viii.  25-30 ;  x.  9), 
where  Moses  unfolded  his  views  plainly  and  fully,  it  appears  that  the  request  for  a  brief 
absence  Avas  an  experiment  on  Pharaoh's  temper,  preparatory  to  the  ultimate  demand. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  any  of  these  passages,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  one  author. 

Credibility  of  the  Booh. — The  fact  of  this  book  being  composed  by  Moses,  as  a  record 
of  occurrences  as  they  took  place,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  its  credibility.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule  as  full  of  historical  contradictions  and  impossibilities ; 
as  these  impossibilities  are  specified,  and  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  most  ignorant 
can  a2)preciate  their  force, — as,  for  instance,  that  the  numbers  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
require  us  to  suppose  that  every  Israelitish  wife  was  the  mother  of  eighty  or  ninety 
children ;  that  at  the  passover  in  the  wilderness  each  priest — there  being  only  three — ■ 
had  to  kill  1,250  lambs  every  minute  for  two  hours  together  j  that  each  priest  had  to 
consume  for  his  own  daily  portion  eighty  or  ninety  pigeons,  &c.,  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  ignorant  or  unreflecting  readers  of  the  Scripture  may  be  disturbed  for  want  of  help 
or  means  to  furnish  them  with  a  proper  solution  of  such  difficulties.  Most  of  the 
objections  brought  against  this  book  are  met  and  answered  in  the  *  Commentary,'  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  But  there  are  a  few  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  here. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  magicians  performed  miracles.  No  doubt,  it  is  said  that  when 
Moses  had  wrought  certain  miraculous  deeds,  "  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments." But  as  they  could  have  performed  miracles  only  by  the  imparted  aid  of  evil 
spirits,  to  whom  it  is  impossible  that  the  Divine  Being  would  delegate  the  jDower, 
in  support  of  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  of  interfering  with  the  laws 
He  has  established  in  the  natural  world,  what  they  did  could  present  only  the 
appearance  of  a  miracle ;  it  was  only  '  a  lying  wonder '  (see  *  Commentary,'  on  the 
plagues  in  Egypt). 

It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Davidson  that  the  decalogue  was  not  proclaimed  by  an 
audible  voice  from  Sinai.  In  answer  to  this  objection — which  is  founded  on  the  alleged 
circumstance  that  the  people's  fears  were  produced  by  the  terrific  thunder  (Exod.  xx.  18) 
— it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  Moses  himself,  that  the  people  had  shrunk 
in  terror  from  hearing  the  rest  of  the  law  directly  from  God  Himself,  and  had  earnestly 
entreated  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  them  through  his  instrumentality.  For, 
after  rehearsing  the  ten  commandments,  he  adds,  "  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all 
your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  .  .  .  and  he  added  no  more.  And 
He  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me  ...  Ye  came  near 
unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders;  and  ye  said  .  .  .  This  great 
fire  will  consume  us :  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more,  then  we  shall 
die  .  .  .  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  .  .  .  shall  speak  unto  thee; 
and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  it"  (Deut.  v.  22-27).  There  is  in  this  passage  an  unmistake- 
able  reference  to  a  part  of  the  law  spoken  to  them  directly  by  God,  as  distinct  from 
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that  portion  of  it  which  Moses  himself  was  the  medium  of  conveying  to  the  people. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  without  foundation. 

It  is  objected  that  various  articles  required  for  the  furniture  as  well  as  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  could  not  have  been  procured  in  the  barren,  uninhabited  deserts  of 
Sinai.  But,  not  to  mention  that  the  Hebrews  carried  abundance  of  the  precious  metals 
away  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  obtained  a  large  accession  cast  ashore  from  the  corpses 
of  the  drowned  Egyptians,  as  well  as  from  the  spoils  of  the  Amalekites,  their  flocks  and 
herds  would  furnish  leather ;  there  was  anciently  plenty  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood 
growing  in  the  wilderness  around;  and  as  for  spices  and  incense,  and  other  rare  com- 
modities, these  could  be  purchased  from  the  trading  caravans  that  periodically  traversed, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  along  the  highway  of  the  desert. 

LEVITICUS. 

— the  first  word  of  the  book ;  Greek,  AEYITIKON,  from  which  our  Leviticus  comes.] 
The  designation  was  given  to  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  as  treating  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  ritual,  the  services,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  the 
duties  of  the  priests,  "the  sons  of  Aaron,"  which  this  book  describes;  and  although 
the  title  of  this  portion  naturally  leads  the  reader  to  expect  an  account  of  the  particular 
services  required  of  the  Levites,  who  were  the  second  branch  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  it 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  various  functions,  charges,  privileges,  and  seasons  of  sacred 
work  proper  to  the  priesthood,  while  the  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  inferior  order  of 
the  Levites  are  detailed  in  the  subsequent  book.  The  ceremonial  system  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  appears  here  in  all  its  parts ;  for  the  laws  respecting  every  ritual  observance 
are  generally  given  in  extenso;  and  while  the  moral  law  was  given  in  few,  but  plain  and 
easily  remembered  principles,  the  elaborate  routine  of  outward  observances,  in  which  the 
religion  of  the  Israelites  mainly  consisted,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  a  rude  people,  calculated  to  strike  their  senses,  and  to  keep  them  in 
constant  occupation,  as  they  were  met  by  some  one  of  its  requirements  every  day  and 
almost  every  moment. 

Authorship. — The  small  number  of  priests  for  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  if  the  sacri- 
fices offered  during  the  passover  at  Sinai  were  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  immense 
number  used  in  later  times,  and  the  difliculty  of  procuring  beasts  and  pigeons  in  that 
desert  solitude,  has  been  pressed  as  an  objection  to  the  historic  truth  of  this  book.  But  it  is 
groundless,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  ceremonial  laws  were  not  carried 
into  force,  nor  sacrifices  offered,  in  the  wilderness  (see  'Commentary,'  on  Deut.  xxxi.  10, 1 1). 
While  it  is  universally  admitted,  however,  that  the  law,  with  its  ceremonies,  was  intro- 
duced by  Moses,  it  has  been  maintained  that  its  observance  was  traditional,  without  any 
fixed  or  definite  standard  of  conformity;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Samuel  it 
was  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  and  rendered  imperative  by  the  permanent  statutes 
which  he  published  for  the  guidance  both  of  priests  and  people.  Bishop  Colenso, 
following  in  the  wake  of  De  Wette,  Gramherg,  and  other  German  divines,  has  recently 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  circulate  this  view  in  Britain.  The  same  answer  may  be 
applied  as  to  the  theory  that  Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Its  claim 
to  be  the  work  of  Moses  is  established  by  the  following  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  New: — 2  Chr.  xxx.  16;  Neh.  viii.  14;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23;  Ezek. 
XX.  11;  Matt.  viii.  4;  Luke  ii.  22;  John  viii.  5;  Rom.  x.  4;  xiii.  9;  2  Cor.  v.  IG  ; 
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Gal.  iii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  i.  16.  According  to  the  Fragment  Hypothesis,  this  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  and  detached  pieces,  brought  together  into  one  collection,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  formula  commonly  used  at  the  end — viz.,  Lev.  vii.  37  ;  xi.  46 ;  xiv.  57  ; 
XV.  32.  But  this  hypothesis  has  been  shown,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Introduction,  to  be 
exploded.  Great  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  the  appendices  to  chs.  xxvi.  and  xxvii., 
as  proving  the  truth  of  that  theory.  But  the  proper  explanation  is,  that  the  course  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  was  progressive :  an  orderly  sequence  was  observed  in  the  development 
of  the  laws  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  which  consequently  bear,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  the  outward  and  formal  marks  of  their  separate  enactment.  Then,  with  regard 
to  other  portions  which  appear  to  stand  unconnected  and  independent,  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  preceding  or  subsequent  context  will  serve  to  discover  the  latent  link  of  associa- 
tion, as  ch.  xix.  with  xviii.  and  xxiii.,  with  the  regulations  that  follow.  An  objection, 
apparently  better  founded,  has  been  made  to  ch.  xxiv.,  the  first  portion  of  which  {vv. 
1-9)  relates  entirely  to  law,  while  the  latter  part  (vv.  10-23)  is  purely  historical.  The 
legislation  manifestly  refers  to  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  while  the 
episodical  narrative  is  inserted  in  this  place  on  the  ground  of  chronology.  Then,  as  to 
the  frequent  repetitions  which  are  found  in  this  book  of  laws  and  ordinances  previously  re- 
corded, the  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a  careless  or  ungraceful 
tautology  is,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  way  in  which  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws  was  introduced 
— not  all  at  once,  or  arranged  as  a  whole  in  a  regular,  systematic  order,  but  brought  out 
gradually,  as  the  course  of  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people  rendered  necessary 
or  expedient.  As  instances  of  this,  the  law  respecting  the  shewbread,  which,  in  Exod. 
XXV.  30,  had  been  merely  mentioned,  is  repeated  with  minute  particularity  of  directions 
in  this  book  (ch.  xxiv.  5-9);  the  prohibition  of  wizards  and  diviners  is  simply  stated  in 
ch.  xix.  31,  while  the  treatment  of  them  as  criminals,  together  with  the  legal  mode  of 
their  execution,  is  described  in  ch.  xx.  27 ;  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  poor,  which 
was  enjoined  on  all  owners  of  gi'ound  at  the  harvest  season,  to  leave  some  gleanings  on 
their  fields  and  in  their  vineyards,  is  noticed  briefly  in  ch.  xix.  9,  10,  and  afterwards 
more  fully  in  ch.  xxiii.  22. 

The  sacrificial  ofierings  described  in  this  book  (a  concise  but  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive classification  of  which  is  given  in  Winer's  '  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,'  and  in 
English  in  the  'Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  v.)  are  of  a  twofold  description 
— unbloody  and  hloody.  The  first  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  expressions 
of  dependence  and  of  thankfulness  for  temporal  mercies,  or  tokens  of  homage  to  J ehovah 
as  the  theocratic  Sovereign  of  Israel.  But  the  others,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light;  and  all  theories  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  such  sacrifices  are 
unsatisfactory  and  vain,  except  on  the  ground  that  they  originated  inferentially  from 
Divine  appointment  as  typical  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  Attempts  are  made 
in  the  present  day  to  depreciate  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  'the  least  divine  part  of  the  religion.'  (See  Dean  Stanley's  'Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,'  p.  166;  pp.  411,  424,  second  series;  also,  JoweWs  'Essay  on 
Atonement  and  Satisfaction,'  in  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans').  But 
this  is  a  strangely  one-sided  and  partial  view  of  the  prophetic  allusions  to  the  sacrifices 
and  observances  of  the  law  :  a  candid  and  full  consideration  of  them  would  show  that  the 
subject  of  the  prophet's  denunciations  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  adhered  rigidly  to 
the  lifeless  form,  while  they  were  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  religious 
import  of  its  institutions.    Nay,  so  far  were  the  prophets  from  undervaluing  these,  that 
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tliey  enriclied  their  most  captivating  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days  with 
figures  borrowed  from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  economy  (cf  Isa.  xix.  21 ; 
XXX.  29  j  xxxii.  20  ;  Ivi.  6,  7 ;  Ix.  7;  Ixiv.  11;  Jer.  xvii.  26;  xxxiii.  18,  20;  Lam.  i. 
4,  10;  Ezek.  xlv.  15-17;  Dan.  viii.  11,  12;  xi.  31;  Joel  i.  9;  ii.  14-17;  Zech.  xiv. 
16,  20;  Mai.  i.  6-8,  11).  In  fact,  the  discredit  which  Rationalistic  writers  allege  to  he 
thrown  by  the  prophets  on  the  Levitical  law  is  purely  an  idea  of  their  own  imagination. 

The  latter  portions  of  this  book,  particularly  chs.  xxv.  and  xxvi,,  are  prophetical. 
To  allege  that  these  were  vaticinia  2^ost  eventus,  as  is  said  of  some  other  predictions  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded,  must  affect  the  credibility  of  this  book.  No  proof  has 
ever  been  adduced  to  show  that  they  were  drawn  from  later  documents,  or  that  they  did 
not  always  form  integral  parts  of  Leviticus;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reasons  can 
be  given  for  the  utterance  of  these  prophetic  denunciations  at  the  close  of  "the  Book  of 
the  Law,"  which  was  sjDecially  written  to  form  the  people  for  the  Divine  service,  and  by 
a  national  neglect  of  which  they  would,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  constitution, 
forfeit  both  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  which  God  had  guaranteed  to  Israel.  The 
historical  period  embraced  by  Leviticus  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  month — 
the  first  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  exodus. 

NUMBERS. 

in  the  wilderness.  Greek,  APIOMOI,  Numeri,  Numbers.]  This  book  is  so  called 
from  its  containing  an  account  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  camp,  and  journeys  in  the  wilderness.  The  early  part  of  it — from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  x. — 
appears  to  be  a  supplement  to  Leviticus,  being  occupied  with  relating  the  appointment 
of  the  three  great  families  of  Levites  to  their  respective  departments  of  duty  in  the 
sacred  offices.  The  journal  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness  is  then  given  as  far  as 
ch.  xxi.  20 ;  after  which  the  early  incidents  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  are  narrated. 

Authorship. — Although  Rationalistic  writers  pronounce  this  book  a  collection  of 
fragments,  a  continuous  thread  of  connection  runs  through  the  whole.  In  addition  to 
the  general  arguments  previously  adduced  to  prove  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  there  are  several  incidental  notices  and  passages  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  3-6,  8 ;  Heb,  iii.  2 ;  ix.  14 ;  xii.  9)  which  establish  his  claims  to 
the  authorship  of  this  book ;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  ^  Commentary.' 

Sources  of  Information. — The  greater  part  of  the  book — the  first  portion,  relating 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  middle,  which  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  journeys  and 
encampments — formed,  of  course,  the  journal  in  which  all  passing  occurrences  of  interest 
or  importance  were  recorded.  But  there  are  fragments  of  other  compositions  (ch.  xxi. 
14,  15,  17-20).  As  to  the  war-song  found  in  "the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  all  sceptical 
writers  have  fastened  upon  it;  and  apologetic  critics — as  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  'Scholia' 
— have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  gloss.  But  Hengstenherg 
('Pentateuch,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  182)  refutes  both.  A  book,  it  is  argued,  describing  the  wars  of 
Jehovah,  cannot  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Moses,  for  the  wars  of  the  people 
of  God  had  then  only  commenced.  Hengstenherg  replies,  that  at  the  time  when  Moses 
wrote  this,  the  Amalekites,  the  king  of  Arad,  king  Sihon,  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  and 
the  Midianites,  were  already  conquered.  But  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  expression,  '  wars  of  Jehovah,'  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  this  (see  Exod. 
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xii.  41,  51;  xiv.  14,  25;  xv.  3;  Num.  xxxiii.  1).  The  latter—"  the  song  of  the  well"— 
was  probably  a  popular  ditty,  in  which,  according  to  Oriental  usage,  an  event  so  impor- 
tant in  a  parched  country  as  the  discovery  of  a  well,  was  celebrated.  Both  are  interesting 
relics  of  early  poetry.  But  there  is  also  the  long  and  interesting  episode  of  Balaam, 
nationalistic  writers  universally  maintain  that  it  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but  by  the 
unknown  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  drew  up  the  composition  from  a 
number  of  traditional  stories,  or  perhaps  from  scraps  of  written  documents  that  had 
fallen  into  his  possession.  In  their  view  it  has  all  the  air  of  a  legendary  tale,  carried  out 
in  the  dreamy,  mystic  style  of  Oriental  narration.  Dean  Stanley  ('Jewish  Church,' 
J).  193)  evades  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this,  as  he  justly  styles  it,  'the  grandest 
of  Old  Testament  episodes ; '  but  Hengstenherg,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Chaldean 
soothsayer,  proves  its  Mosaic  origin  by  arguments  which  cannot  be  overturned,  while 
the  existence  and  the  prophetic  character  of  Balaam  are  fully  attested  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  11;  Be  v.  ii.  14). 

DEUTEBONOMY. 

[cnnp  rhs,  these  the  words.  This  is  the  usual  Hebrew  title  of  the  book ;  but  it  frequently 
receives  also  the  name,  n?"in:i  'I??''?,  repetition  of  the  law ;  and  this  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Septuagint  translators  in  the  Greek  version,  A  BYTE  PC  NOM  ION,  from 
Afurfpoc,  second,  and  vo/uog,  a  law,  gave  our  Deuteronomy,]  The  title  sufficiently 
explains  the  nature  of  this  book — viz.,  a  recapitulation  of  the  law.  It  was  given  in  the 
form  of  public  addresses  to  the  people,  delivered  in  the  second  month  of  the  fortieth  year 
of  their  wandering  through  the  wilderness;  and  as  Moses  spoke  in  the  prospect  of  his 
speedy  removal  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  labours  and  interest,  he  enforced  obedience 
to  the  law  by  many  powerful  appeals  to  the  Israelites  concerning  their  long  and  varied 
experience  both  of  the  mercies  and  the  judgments  of  God.  The  minute  notices  of  the 
heathen  people — viz.,  the  Emim,  the  Horim,  the  Bephaim — with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact,  but  who  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  page  of  history ;  the  name  "  mountains 
of  the  Amorites "  generally  used  here  for  what,  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  were 
called  "mountains  of  Judah;"  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  fertility  and  products  of 
Canaan,  and  the  counsels  respecting  the  conquest  of  that  promised  land — fix  the  date  of 
this  book,  and  the  time  of  its  composition  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  The  marked  difference 
of  style  which  characterizes  Deuteronomy,  it  has  been  maintained,  clearly  determines 
this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  whatever  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  others,  to  have 
been  the  production  of  another  and  a  later  hand  than  that  of  Moses;  and,  accordingly, 
various  periods  have  been  fixed  upon  by  theorists  as  the  time  when  the  Deuteronomist 
flourished,  with  what  success  has  been  already  shown  in  our  argument  for  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  subscribe  cordially  to  the  following  sentiments 
expressed  by  Moses  Stuart  on  this  subject : — '  In  our  apprehension  there  is  a  differ- 
>  ence  between  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the  preceding  books  like  to  that 
existing  between  the  style  of  John's  Epistles  and  of  his  Gospel.  Old  age  is  difiuse  and 
affectionate.  Both  these  traits  are  strongly  marked  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  John's 
Epistles.  The  case  is  different  with  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  with  the 
Gospel  of  John.  More  than  this  cannot  well  be  proved.  Jah7i  has  shown  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Deuteronomy  has  all  the  archaisms 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  writings.' 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION. 

It  was  an  act  worthy  of  Divine  wisdom  to  provide  that  the  book  which  records  the 
annals  of  the  world  for  so  many  ages  should  rehearse  its  history  from  the  first ;  that  the 
same  inspired  volume  which  carries  forward  our  views  to  the  end  of  time  should  carry  us 
back  to  the  beginning.  Independently,  indeed,  of  the  aid  of  that  revealed  authority, 
man  is  led  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  must  have 
had  a  commencement.  The  works  of  nature  bear  stamped  upon  every  part  of  them  the 
temporal  nature  and  derivative  character  of  their  own  existence;  and,  to  the  conviction 
of  all  who  are  not  destitute  of  those  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection  which  are  the 
distinguishing  attributes  of  humanity,  they  proclaim  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of 
one  Great  First  Cause.  But  it  pleased  the  Author  of  all  that  we  should  have  clearer  and 
less  ambiguous  evidences  of  His  Being  and  character  than  the  reflection  cast  from  the 
works  themselves;  and  that  all  the  knowledge  most  important  for  us  to  possess  concern- 
ing Him  and  His  works  should  rest  directly  on  the  sure,  solid,  and  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  His  own  Word.  Foreseeing  that  to  this  grand  and  memorable  work,  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  the  human  race — a  work  transacted  in  the  depths  of  a  remote  and  un- 
known antiquity — the  inquisitive  mind  of  man  would  often  be  anxiously  directed,  and 
would  lose  itself  in  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  vain  and  presumptuous  speculations.  Divine 
Wisdom  thought  proper  Himself  to  reveal  the  mystery ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are 
informed  by  Revelation,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  world  was  created,  but  also  of  the 
steps  by  which  that  magnificent  fabric  was  successively  advanced.  Through  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  and  framed  in  such  a  way 
that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  In  this  opening 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  Moses  appears  as  the  historian  of  Creation ;  and  through 
whatever  channels  he  obtained  the  account  he  has  given, — whether  from  the  heaven-derived 
knowledge  of  the  first  man,  carefully  preserved  in  the  memories,  and  transmitted  in  the 
oral  traditions  or  written  documents,  of  his  descendants,  or  from  immediate  revelations 
made  to  himself, — we  know  that  in  all  he  has  recorded  of  that  miraculous  event  he  was 
directed  by  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God.  His  narrative  bears,  strongly  marked  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  plain  and  unmistakable  features  of  truth ;  being  equally  free  from  the 
unintelligible  jargon  with  which  the  legends  of  heathenism  usually  abound,  as  from 
the  vague  and  wild  conjectures  in  which  a  recent  philosophy  has  ventured  to  indulge. 
He  uniformly  writes  in  the  decisive  tone  of  authority ;  and  his  history  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  all  the  theories  ever  formed  and  patronized  by  man,  that  it  commends  itself 
to  reason,  and,  both  in  the  general  strain  and  the  minuter  details  of  it,  corresponds  with 
the  actual  phenomena  of  nature. 

It  is  of  indispensable  importance,  however,  to  keep  in  mind  the  end  which,  in  giving 
his  account  of  Creation,  the  inspired  historian  had  in  view.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
business  to  tell  of  the  powers  and  properties  imparted  to  matter, — to  enumerate  the  suc- 
cessive changes  which,  through  the  development  of  those  properties,  took  place  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world's  progress,  or  to  describe  the  order  and  arrangement  established 
in  its  several  departments,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
did  not  propose  to  expound  a  system  of  natural  science,  or  to  anticipate  any  part  of  that 
knowledge  which,  through  the  unaided  powers  of  observation  and  research,  would  in 
future  ages  be  accessible  to  men.    He  aimed  at  an  object  infinitely  more  important — 
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that  of  communicating  the  principles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  by  proclaiming  the 
grand  and  fundamental  truth,  that  there  was  a  God  before  and  above  all  things,  who 
brought  the  universe  into  being,  and  on  whom  all  creatures  are  continually  dependent. 
In  prosecuting  that  object  he  was,  of  necessity,  led  to  speak  of  Creation — the  origin  of 
all  things ;  but  he  adverts  to  the  facts  and  processes  of  that  creative  work  only  in  so  far  as 
they  seemed  to  bear  on  the  province  of  religious  instruction.  Not  an  incident  is  recorded, 
nor  a  statement  made,  but  what  is  subservient  to  this  leading  design ;  and  even  with 
regard  to  those  objects  of  nature  which  he  does  specify,  or  of  which  he  has  described  the 
time  and  order  of  their  appearance,  he  contents  himself  with  a  bare  announcement  of  the 
event,  without  launching  out  into  any  description  of  their  rise,  formation,  and  progress  to 
a  state  of  maturity.  In  short,  his  high  and  exclusive  design  was,  to  state  those  gi'and 
facts  and  principal  phenomena  in  the  state  of  the  material  world — those  only  which 
were  essential  to  lay  a  foundation  for  faith  and  morals ;  and  had  care  been  taken  to 
keep  always  in  view  the  religious  character  in  which  Moses  wrote,  it  would  have  saved 
much  of  that  groundless  triumph  among  the  patrons  of  infidelity,  as  well  as  of  that 
painful  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  pious  believers,  which  has  arisen  from  the  apparent 
discrepancies  between  the  statements  made  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the 
investigations  of  modern  science.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  wonderful  disclosures 
which  Geology  has  made.  That  science  undertakes  to  supply  from  the  volume  of  nature 
such  information  respecting  the  world  anterior  to  its  present  organization  as  the  volume 
of  Revelation  was  not  designed  to  give;  and  its  communications  have  a  grave  and 
authoritative  character  belonging  to  them,  all  the  more  that  they  claim  to  be  derived 
from  documentary  evidence,  engraven  by  God  himself,  in  plain  and  legible  characters, 
on  the  body  and  face  of  the  earth.  It  tells  us  that  it  has  found  its  data,  not  only  in 
the  deep  and  solid  contents  of  the  material  world,  where  rock  lies  upon  rock,  super- 
imposed in  a  uniform  order,  and  in  such  diverse  states  of  transition  that  the  various 
formations  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  recent  creation,  coeval 
with  the  human  race,  but  also  in  the  fossil  remains  which  are  so  abundant,  and  which 
afford  indisputable  proof  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  had  flourished  on  the  pre- 
adamite  earth,  in  numerous  forms,  some  of  them  widely  different  from,  but  others 
exactly  the  same  as,  the  species  now  seen  existing.  Such  is  the  clear  and  independent 
testimony  given  by  this  modern  science,  and  such  are  her  established  and  universally 
admitted  conclusions,  as  expounded  and  upheld  by  her  ablest  cultivators.  Her  province 
is  to  deal  with  facts  drawn  exclusively  from  the  volume  of  nature :  and  these  facts — of 
which  she  has  accumulated  a  vast  store — the  more  closely  and  thoroughly  they  are 
investigated,  will  be  found  to  prove  the  truth,  and  give  strong  confirmation  to  the 
statements  contained  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation.  With  regard  to  those  facts 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  inspired  Record,  she  has  supplied  the  light  of  a  new 
commentary,  disinterred  from  the  earth,  where  for  ages  it  lay  unseen  and  unread — a 
commentary  which  we  should  hail  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bible  being  a  Divine  Revelation,  which  cannot  contain  anything  implying  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  works  and  the  Word  of  God,  when  properly 
understood,  will  always  be  found  to  agree.  It  is  so  in  the  instance  under  notice,  and 
the  same  thing  holds  true  in  regard  to  other  branches  of  science — Astronomy,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  and  Ethnology- — which  embrace  other  classes  of  objects  mentioned  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation.  Science  and  religion,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
**were  married  by  God  when  he  placed  man  in  paradise,  and  what  God  hath  joined 
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together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  Alas !  man  has  already  done  the  sinful  deed,  and  the 
union  between  them  cannot  be  fully  effected  again  till  we  walk  within  the  precincts  of 
another  Eden.  But  let  us  beware  of  arraying  them  the  one  against  the  other,  or 
making  Geology,  for  instance,  in  the  present  immature  state  of  that  science,  appear 
antagonistic  to  Scripture  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged  discoveries  affecting  the  antiquity 
of  man.  Essentially  they  love  each  other,  and  long  to  be  united.  Even  now,  when 
viewed  aright,  they  are  like  the  two  cherubim  which  cover  the  mercy  seat ;  they  have 
their  faces  looking  one  towards  another,  and  both  smile  with  complacency  upon  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher." 

Thus,  when  the  ^/^oroM^^Zy  established  principles  of  Geological  Science  are  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  we  find  that  not  only  do  they  not  impugn 
a  single  doctrine  or  statement  of  the  sacred  historian,  but  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
whole  of  his  narrative.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  assertion  of  geologists,  that 
the  earth  has  been  in  existence  through  the  duration  of  countless  ages,  the  language  of 
Moses,  far  from  invalidating,  admits  in  the  largest  extent  the  truth  and  justness  of  this 
claim  to  a  high  aEtiquity.  Had  he  written  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  independent 
judgment — had  he  embodied  merely  the  vague  and  puerile  traditions  of  the  early  ages, 
or  put  on  record  his  own  speculative  views  and  conjectures  in  natural  philosophy — it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  he  could  have  framed  a  narrative  containing  descriptions  so 
just,  and  expressed  in  terms  so  appropriate,  as  would  not  jar  with  subsequent  discoveries 
made  in  the  material  world.  The  narrative  of  Moses  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
ancient  cosmogonies  delineated  by  heathen  writers,  as  exhibiting  the  traditions  of  their 
respective  nations,  and  which  are  altogether  exploded,  as,  however  suited  to  the  simple 
character  and  limited  capacity  of  an  early,  a  dark,  and  credulous  age,  inconsistent  with 
juster  and  more  enlightened  views  of  the  mundane  system.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  still  holds  a  deep  and  immovable  hold  on  the  rational  belief  of  the  majority  of 
men  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  world;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Moses, 
writing  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  seems  to  have  been  led,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  himself,  to  employ  language  which  contains  a  latent  expansive  meaning, 
the  full  import  of  which  time  only  can  evolve,  and  which,  w^ien  rightly  interpreted, 
would  be  capable  of  adjustment  with  all  the  researches  and  discoveries  which  the 
progress  of  scientific  light  might  shed  on  the  works  of  God  in  all  future  time.  The 
high  antiquity  of  the  earth  which  Geology  asserts,  in  accordance,  as  we  think,  with  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  historian,  continues  to  be  disputed,  or  rather  denied,  by  a  few 
who  ground  their  strenuous  opposition  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation.  They  consider  Moses  as  declaring  that  the  origin  of  the  earth  was  con- 
temporary with  the  creation  of  the  human  race;  and  in  regard  to  the  fossil  petrifactions 
which  are  found  in  so  great  profusion  imbedded  amongst  the  subterranean  rocks,  they 
maintain  that  these  were  created,  just  as  they  are,  at  the  first.  Now,  in  the  view  of  all  who 
have  made  a  careful  and  intelligent  examination  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  with  their 
various  fossil  remains,  such  an  assertion  must  appear  the  extreme  of  folly  and  absurdity. 
In  the  words  of  a  learned  and  Christian  geologist: — ''We  shall  not  enquire  whether 
Almighty  Power  inserted  plants  and  animals  in  mineral  masses,  and  was  thus  exerted 
in  working  a  long  series  of  useless  miracles,  without  design  or  end,  and  therefore 
incredible.  The  man  who  can  believe,  for  example,  that  the  iguanodon,  with  his 
gigantic  form,  70  feet  in  length,  10  in  height,  and  15  in  girth,  was  created  in  the  midst 
of  consolidated  sandstone,  and  placed  down  1,000  or  1,200  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  in  a  rock  composed  of  ruins  and  fragments,  and  containing  vegetables,  shells,  fish, 
and  rolled  pebbles, — such  a  man  can  believe  anything,  with  or  without  evidence.  If 
there  are  any  such  persons,  we  must  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections,  since  they 
cannot  be  influenced  by  reason  and  sound  judgment."  For  ourselves,  we  accept  the 
geological  views  of  the  slow  and  successive  stratification  of  the  earth,  as  having  estab- 
hshed,  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  globe  we  live  on ; 
and  those  views  appear  to  be  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  but 
calculated  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  to  exalt  our  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  If  the  Almighty,  instead  of  reposing  in  indolent  enjoyment  of  Himself 
till  about  6,000  years  ago,  when  he  called  the  material  universe  into  being,  was  engaged, 
in  the  depths  of  an  unfathomable  duration,  in  carrying  on  with  incessant  activity  the 
work  of  creation; — if  ages  beyond  the  power  of  human  arithmetic  to  calculate  have 
been  employed,  since  the  matter  of  our  globe  was  originally  created,  in  moulding  it  to  its 
present  form ; — if  physical  revolutions,  at  diflferent  eras  and  on  a  vast  scale,  have  suc- 
cessively changed  and  renewed  the  face  of  the  globe ; — if  the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean 
have  at  various  periods  overspread  the  solid  land,  and  the  portions  which  are  now 
inhabited  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  deep ; — if  internal  fires  have  at  times  upheaved 
the  mountain  masses  which  now  rear  their  summits  to  the  skies,  and  gigantic  hills  have 
sunk  down  so  as  to  form  deep  depressions  and  cavities  for  the  waters  of  the  sea ; — if, 
after  the  original  formation  of  the  matter  of  this  earth,  the  Almighty  Creator  imposed 
upon  it  physical  laws  which,  with  the  exception  of  rare  and  occasional  interpositions, 
continued  ever  afterward  to  regulate  its  movements  and  influence  its  changes ; — if  various 
orders  of  organized  and  animated  beings  have  peopled  its  surface  and  been  successively 
destroyed ; — and  if  the  world  has,  by  this  long  and  regulated  series  of  revolutions,  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  arrangement,  when  it  was  adapted  to  be  the  residence  of 
intelligent  creatures, — does  not  this  progressive  and  careful  development  of  a  mighty 
plan  exhibit  a  new  and  beautiful  evidence  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator?  and  does  it  not  also  convey  a  strong  impression  of  the  important  character 
and  destiny  of  man,  to  furnish  a  suitable  abode  for  whom  so  many  long  and  elaborate 
preparations  were  made? 

But  while  admitting  generally  the  ascertained  principles  of  Geology  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  and  to  have  furnished  a  new  and  wonderful 
illustration  of  its  contents,  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  of  its  alleged  discoveries  far  from  being  fully  established  truths.  The  science  is 
stiU  but  progressive,  and  so  also  is  Biblical  Criticism,  including  Philology,  Hermeneutics, 
and  various  subsidiary  sciences;  so  that  we  must  lay  our  account  with  being  under  a 
necessity,  by  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  to  modify  our  traditional  views  of  the  early 
opening  portions  of  the  Bible,  particularly  for  some  time  to  come.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  anxiety  or  fear.  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,"  although  our 
popular  and  stereotyped  interpretations  of  it  may,  by  the  force  of  clear  and  irresistible 
evidence,  be  overthrown.  But,  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  that  many  apparent 
discrepancies  between  science  and  revelation  have  within  the  last  half  century  dis- 
appeared before  the  light  of  philosophic  discovery  and  patient  research,  let  us  rest 
assured  that,  in  regard  to  any  existing  difficulties,  a  complete  solution  will  ere  long  be 
obtained. 

Finally,  throughout  the  whole  account  of  the  creative  work,  we  find  the  sacred  writer 
adopting  a  style  of  narrative  marked  by  marvellous  simplicity.    In  describing  the  succes- 
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sive  acts  of  creation,  he  was  treating  of  subjects  which  might  well  have  been  supposed  to 
lead  to  a  natural  elevation  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  yet  he  never  departs  from  his 
characteristic  simplicity  of  speech.  He  never  allows  himself  to  slide  into  the  philosophic 
style,  or  to  bring  forward  the  views  and  distinctions  of  science;  for  how  could  the 
language  of  modern  science  have  corresponded  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  days  of 
Moses ;  or  where  is  the  intermediate  age  from  his  time  down  to  the  present,  when  such 
language  would  have  been  intelligible  to  all  whom  it  was  desirable  to  make  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  religious  faith?  But  Moses,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
all  Wisdom,  adapted  his  annals  of  Creation  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  all  classes. 
He  wrote  in  the  common  and  popular  style  of  speaking  which  men  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  use  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  respecting  the  familiar  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature.  In  regard  to  objects  not  comprised  within  the  domain  of  sensible 
and  material  nature,  his  language  was  framed  in  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of  human 
apprehensions ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  observation  here,  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of 
speech  which  this  inspired  historian  is  found  most  frequently  employing — that  of  repre- 
senting the  conduct  of  God  in  language  borrowed  from  the  bodily  and  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man.  It  is  a  style  of  language  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  impressive,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  a  rude  and 
ignorant  people.  It  is  just  precisely  the  style  of  language  which  a  parent  or  teacher,  in 
endeavouring  to  instil  the  first  principles  of  religion,  would  use  in  addressing  the  young 
and  ignorant.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  a  style  more  correct  and  philosophical 
would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacred  history.  But  let  them  make 
the  experiment — let  them  try  the  plain  and  unlettered  peasantry  of  the  land,  and  see  if 
these  understand  the  principles  and  truths  of  religion  when  expressed  in  the  cold, 
abstract,  and  general  terms  of  philosophy.  Had  this  narrative  been  written  in  a 
philosophical  style,  according  to  which  the  name  of  the  Creator  is  too  often  banished 
or  sunk,  and  a  vague  ideal  power  called  Nature"  introduced  in  its  stead,  it  would  have 
been  little  capable  either  of  reaching  the  understanding  or  moving  the  affections  of 
those  wlio  read  it.  But  by  the  simple  and  familiar  way  in  "vvhich  it  is  written,  God  is 
brought  forward  at  every  stage  in  the  work  of  Creation.  He  is  represented  as  speaking, 
acting,  arranging,  forming,  and  finally  resting  from  the  work  which  He  had  made ;  and 
therefore  no  style  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  secure  the  attention  and  to 
establish  the  faith  of  a  people  who  were  in  a  state  of  rude  simplicity  like  the  Israelites. 
Nay,  not  only  was  it  the  best  fitted  for  the  religious  instruction  of  that  people  for  whom 
he  primarily  wrote ; — it  is  the  only  one  suited  to  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  men  in  every 
age  and  country  of  the  world.  For  what  can  the  most  educated  and  enlightened  of  our 
race  know,  or  how  can  they  speak  of  the  procedure  of  a  spiritual  Being,  but  just  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men?  Accordingly,  this  is  the  style 
in  which  Moses  has  written  of  Him;  and  hence  we  derive  a  strong  and  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  this  narrative  of  Moses — that  it  speaks  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  a  manner  so  plain  as  to  reach  the  understandings,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  sublime  as  to  command  the  faith  of  all  classes  of  men. 
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CALLED 

GENESIS. 


1,  TN  °tlie  beginning  ^God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  b.  c.  4oot. 
.2  X  the  earth  *'"was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the     chap.  i. 

"  John  I.  1-3 ;  Heb.  1.  10.  &  Job  .^8.  4  ;  Isa.  44.  24  ;  =  Jer.  4.  23. 


CHAP.  I.   Verses  1,  2.— The  Creation  of 
Heavex  and  Earth. 
1.  In  tlie  beginning  God.  The  Hebrew  word  [D''n7.J<], 

from  its  derivation  and  use,  signifies  'strong,' 
'miglity;'  and  hence,  though  other  names  are  ap- 
plied in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Supreme  Being,  this 
appellation  is  used  exckisivelyin  the  narrative  of  the 
hrst  chapter,  as  expressive  of  the  powers  displayed 
in  the  work  of  creation.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  word,  Deity,  the  great  object  of  awe  and 
reverence,  "whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time;"  and  its  adoption  in  this  opening  portion 
of  Scripture  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  infold- 
ing all  the  august  attributes  of  God  as  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  A  remarkable  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, distinguishes  this  word;  for  it  is  a  plural 
noun  accompanied  with  a  singular  verb,  which  is 
the  construction  maintained  for  the  most  part 
throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, though  it  is  also  found  in  various  passages 
associated  with  plural  adjuncts,  and  in  such  a 
connection  it  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  more 
objects  than  one.  This  interchange  of  singular 
and  jJural  forms,  as  well  as  the  frequent  com- 

I  l)ination  of  both  in  the  same  sentence,  constitutes 
a  peculiar  idiom  unparalleled  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  it  demands  particular  attention  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  latter  state  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Bible.  The  use  of  it  origin- 
ated in  no  imperative  necessity.  It  arose  from  no 
grammatical  defect;  for  the  word  existed  in  the 

i  singular  form,  though  it  occurs  Init  rarely,  and 
that  only  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
in  later  Hebrew.  Nor  was  it  occasioned  by  any 
poverty  of  language;  for  the  Hebrew  vocabulary 
is  richer  and  more  copious  in  names  for  the 
Deity  than  any  other  cultivated  language,  whether 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  And  even  had  none 
of  these  various  appellations  been  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  the  Divine  Majesty  as  manifested 
in  the  stupendous  work  of  creation,  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration  could,  as  on  another  occasion 
(Exod.  iii.  14),  have  invented  a  new  name  which 
would  have  exactly  corresponded  with  the  tenor 
and  circumstances  of  this  narrative.  The  choice 
of  [D\"j^Nt]  Elohim,  therefore,  in  preference  to  all 
other  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  must  have  been 
dictated  by  some  special  reason  of  great  utility 
and  importance.  Ai)plied  as  it  commonly  was  to 
false  deities,  and  liable,  from  that  constant  and 
familiar  use,  to  suggest  or  foster  polytheistic  ideas, 
the  introduction  of  such  a  term  as  the  designation 
of  the  true  God  into  a  book  which  was  designed  to 
give  a  death-blow  to  idolatry,  and  written  pri- 
marily for  the  instruction  of  a  people  who  were 
not  only  called  into  national  existence  to  preserve 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Unity  in  the  world, 
but  whose  laws,  institutions,  and  minutest  observ- 
ances were  framed  with  jealous  care  to  prevent 
their  departure  from  that  faith,  seems  altogether 
unaccountable  except  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  conducive  to  tlie  promotion  of  the  same  high 
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end;  and  therefore  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
by  its  use  here  in  the  plural  form  is  obscurely 
taught,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bible,  a  doctrine 
clearly  revealed  in  the  later  portions  of  it— viz., 
that  though  God  is  one,  there  is  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
creative  work  (Prov.  viii.  27;  John  i.  3-10;  Epli. 
iii.  9;  Heb.  i.  2;  Job  xxviii.  13).  created.  The 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  'to  <;arve,' 

'plane,'  or  'polish,'  is  used  in  Kal  in  the  sense  of  'to 
create;'  and,  though  it  sometimes  denotes  merely 
restoration  in  another  and  improved  form  (Isa. 
xliii.  1-15;  Ixv.  18),  yet  it  always  conveys  the  idea 
of  something  new  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Isa,  xliii.  19; 
Ixv.  17;  Jer.  xxxi.  22).  That  a  production  en- 
tirely new,  a  really  creative  act,  is  related  in  this 
verse,  and  not  merely  a  renovation  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  and  j^reviously  existing  materials,  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
context,  but  from  the  summary  of  tlie  processes 
described  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this  nar- 
rative, where  a  difierent  word  is  used,  denoting 
'made,'  'reconstituted,'  'arranged'  (cf.  ii.  3 with 
Exod.  XX.  11).  The  first  term  signifies  to  bring 
into  being,  the  other  points  only  to  a  new  col- 
location of  matter  already  in  existence.  [Moreover, 
differs  from  two  other  synonymous  words, 
nb'i?  and  which  also  occur  in  this  narrative, 
(i.  26;  ii.  7,  19);  while  the  latter  are  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  the  labours  of  men,  the 
former  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  works  of  God.] 
On  these  grounds  we  are  warranted  in  considering 
the  sacred  historian  to  have  selected  the  term  he 
lias  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of  intimat- 
ing an  actual  creation ;  and  as  he  has  contented 
himself  with  a  declaration  of  the  simple  fact, 
without  saying  anything  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Divine  Will  and  Energy  operated,  he  obviously 
meant  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  the  creation 
was  effected  out  of  nothing.  This  is  an  inference 
in  accordance  with  the  soundest  principles^  of 
philosophy,  and  one  which  we  cannot  resist  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  ];»rinciples 
of  human  belief.  For  as  we  are  led  by  the  natural 
constitution  of  our  minds  to  trace  every  effect 
to  an  adequate  cause,  the  existence  of  the  material 
universe  necessarily  implies  a  previous  state  df 
nothingness  from  which  it  was  called  into  beings 
the  Heaven  and  the  earth  [V^?n  n»sn  D^DK'n  nx] 
denote,  from  an  Arabic  derivation,  the  upper  and 
lower  regions.  There  being  no  single  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language  capable  of  expressing  what  we 
understand  by  the  word  'universe,'  the  phrase 
"heaven  and  earth"  is  here  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  that  term,  and  denotes  the  whole  material 
system  in  germ,  no  less  than  in  subsequent  de- 
velopment— not  only  the  sun  and  his  planets, 
but  the  fixed  stars  with  tlieir  attendant  satellites  ; 
nay,  it  must  include  also  the  various  orders  of 
celestial  intelligences;  for  the  Hebrews  possessed 
a  knov>ledge  of  the  existence  and  agency  oi, 
Ii 
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moving  on  the  waters. 


face  of  the  deep, 
waters. 


And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
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angels.  The  phrase,  in  short,  comprehends  all 
the  living  inhabitants  as  well  as  inanimate  ob- 
jects which  the  universe  contains,  wherever 
scattered  tJirough  immensity,  or  whatever  else 
exists  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space.  So 
the  Jewish  commentators,  Ahen  Ezra,  Kimchi, 
and  Mahnonides,  interpret  it  as  denoting  'the 
heavens  with  all  they  contain,  and  the  earth  with 
all  that  belongs  to  it.'  In  this  extended  view  of 
the  phrase  a  satisfactory  refutation  is  found  of 
the  contemptuous  cavil  of  Voltaire,  who  sneer- 
ingly  asserted  that  no  writer,  who  was  well- 
informed  on  the  subject  which  he  undertook 
to  expound,  would  conjoin  things  so  utterly  dis- 
proportionate as  "the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
It  is  true  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  jieople  did 
not  view  "the  heavens"  in  the  wide  range  and 
am])litude  of  meaning  which  that  term  bears  in 
modern  times.  But  still  they  had  exalted  im- 
pressions of  the  '  heavens,  as  known  in  that  early 
age;'  and  thougli  "the  earth,"  speaking  abso- 
lutely, is  a  mere  speck,  an  atom  in  the  universe, 
yet,  viewed  relatively  to  us — and  in  this  light  it 
is  evidently  mentioned  in  this  passage — it  sur- 
passes all  parts  of  material  nature  in  importance. 
Analogous  language  is  used  in  the  daily  and 
familiar  intercourse  of  life.  A  man  talks  of  what 
the  world  will  say  of  him,  although  he  is  but  a 
unit  amongst  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  Even 
philosophically  viewed,  the  earth  is  to  us  of 
principal  consequence.  '  Besides  the  stars,'  says 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  'and  other  celestial  bodies,  the 
earth  itself,  regarded  as  an  individual  body,  is 
one  principal  object  of  the  astronomer's  con- 
sideration, and  indeed  the  chief  of  all.'  {King.) 
£n'"^Nn3,  not  "in  the  beginning,"  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  commencement  of  time,  or  some  defi- 
nite jjeriod,  but,  as  the  word  is  without  the 
article,  'in  beginning' — i.  e.,  it  signifies  some  remote 
era  in  past  duration,  hid  in  the  depths  of  an 
unknown  and  incalculable  antiquity.  Knohel 
renders  it  'at  first,'  'first  of  all.']  The  expression 
is  very  vague  and  indefinite ;  no  specific  period 
is  here  stated.  Had  Moses  expressly  told  us 
that  this  period,  when  the  "heavens  and  the 
earth "  were  brought  into  existence,  was  about 
2.500  years  before  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
then  there  would  have  been  an  almost  insu- 
perable difficulty  in  reconciling  the  discoveries 
of  science  with  such  a  statement.  But  no 
such  assertion,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, is  made.  On  the  contrary,  for  anything 
that  the  inspired  narrative  says,  ten  thousands 
of  years,  nay,  millions  of  ages,  may  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  portions  of  matter  were  created 
in  various  parts  of  the  universe.  No  limit 
is  set  to  the  time  which  may  have  intervened 
between  the  period  when  the  elementary  ma- 
terials of  our  world  were  created  and  the  time 
when  it  began  to  be  reduced  to  that  state  of 
order  and  beauty  in  which  we  behold  it.  We 
are  left  to  consider  the  period  referred  to  in  this 
verse  to  be  as  remote  as  science  may  lead  us  to 
interpret  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  of 
nature ;  and  thus  the  Word  of  God  will  be  found 
concurring,  with  beautiful  harmony,  with  the 
works  of  God  in  bearing  one  and  the  same  testi- 
mony. That  the  view  here  taken  of  the  expres- 
sion "in  the  beginning"  is  the  correct  and  true 
one,  appears  from  the  expressions  employed  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture :  "Of  old  hast 
thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  :  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hand"  (Ps.  cii.  25); 


"Thou,  Lord,  in  the  befjinnivg  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  "  (Heb.  i.  10).  But  especially 
is  it  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
Evangelist  John,  who,  in  obvious  reference  to 
the  verse  before  us,  commences  his  Gospel  thus  :— 
"  In  the  beginning"  [ev  apxv],  'in  beginning,'  also 
without  the  article.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  never  imagine  that  the  expres- 
sion, "in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  refers 
merely  to  a  limited  period  of  6,000  years;  but 
that  it  must  be  taken  to  denote  that  the  Word 
was  in  existence  at  the  point  of  time  alluded  to 
—the  period  when  "the  heaven  and  the  earth" 
were  created.  In  neither  the  one  verse  nor  the 
other  is  it  stated  when  "the  beginning"  was; 
and,  however  far  back  we  may  carry  our  imag- 
inations along  the  line  of  past  duration,  that 
"beginning"  may  be  concealed  in  the  depths  of 
an  eternity  compared  to  which  a  million  of  years 
may  dwindle  into  a  moment.  Only  admit  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  this  exposition  —  and 
we  cannot  conceive  any  valid  objection  can  be 
brought  against  it— the  way  is  paved  for  bringing 
this  statement  of  Moses  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  modern  philosophy  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth.  It  may  be,  as  science  tells 
us,  tnat  this  globe  existed  millions  of  ages  ago; 
that  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  numerous  and 
varied  races  of  animated  beings ;  and  that  it  has 
undergone  many  great  revolutions  before  it  was 
brought  into  its  present  state :  none  of  these 
views  are  in  the  least  discordant  with  the  state- 
ment ^f  the  inspired  historian,  that  "  in  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
This  first  verse  is  a  general  introduction  to  the 
inspired  volume,  declaring  the  great  and  impor- 
tant truth  that  all  things  had  a  beginning;  that 
nothing  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  nature 
existed  from  eternity,  originated  by  chance,  or, 
according  to  the  pantheistic  doctrine,  was  de- 
veloped by  powers  inherent  in  matter;  but  that 
the  whole  universe  owed  its  being  to  the  creative 
power  of  God  (Acts  xvii.  24;  Rom.  xi.  36).  Some, 
mdeed,  have  considered  this  opening  verse  as 
only  a  heading  or  general  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter.  But  such  an  interpretation 
is  totally  inadmissible,  not  only  because  the 
copulative  conjunction  "and"  intimates  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  context  in  t\  2,  but  because,  on 
this  view,  "the  earth"  is  abruptly  introduced  into 
the  narrative  without  any  account  of  its  crea- 
tion. The  light  in  which  the  first  verse  is 
generally  regarded  by  modern  scholars  is  as  a 
general  preface  respecting  the  derivative  origin 
of  all  things,  and  then  the  narrative  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  earth.  2.  And  the  earth, 
&c.  The  relation  of  this  to  the  preceding 
verse  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disoussion  ; 
some  considering  that  there  is  but  a  very  loose 
and  remote  connection  between  them,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  two  verses  cannot  be 
separated,  for  they  both  refer  to  the  preadamite 
earth,  —  the  former  asserting  that  it  owed  its 
origin,  in  common  with  all  things  else  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  the  fiat  of  Almighty  power,  and  the  latter 
declaring  what  was  its  condition  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  terrestrial  order  of 
things.  But,  whether  the  connection  between  the 
two  first  verses  be  immediate  and  close,  or  loose 
and  remote — whether  the  statements  contained  in 
the  second  verse  refer  to  events  directly  continuous, 
or  that  did  not  take  place  till  a  period  long  subse- 
quent to  those  described  in  the  preceding  one— 
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of  light. 


3,  ^\nd  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  And  God 
4  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 


it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  two  sentences 
are  merely  introductory  to  the  narrative  which 
follows;  and  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  the  division  of  the  text  into  verses  is  a 
modern  arrangement,  unknown  in  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions.  Moreover,  in  many  Hebrew  MSS. 
there  is  the  usual  mark  of  a  pause.  In  some 
old  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  where  there  is 
no  division  into  verses,  a  break  is  actually  found 
at  what  is  now  the  second  verse ;  and  in  Luther's 
Bible  (Wittemburgh,  1557)  there  is,  in  addition, 
the  figure  1  placed  against  the  third  verse,  as 
being  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  the  first 
dav's  creative  work  [Buckland's  'Bridge.  Treat.') 
Opinions  as  to  the  import  of  this  second  verse  are 
no  less  diverse  than  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  first ;  for,  according 
to  one  class  of  expositors,  it  describes  the  prim- 
ordial state  of  the  earth  when  newly  emanating 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator;  while  another 
class  consider  it  as  pointing  to  a  gi-eat  physical 
catastrophe  which  at  some  subsequent  period 
befel  the  earth,  and  from  the  extensive  derange- 
ments occasioned  by  which  it  gradually  emerged 
when  the  present  mundane  system  began  to  be 
introduced.  As  these  different  conclusions  are 
supported  on  grounds  of  philology  as  well  as 
geology,  it  is  necessary  in  our  exposition  to  follow 
a  similar  course ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  endeav- 
our first  to  ascertain  by  a  minute  exegesis  the 
I)recise  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  after 
which  we  shall  compare  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
with  the  ascertained  facts  or  prevailing  theories 
of  science. 

The  Hebrew  particle  PJ  "and,"  which  is  used 
to  combine  the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of 
this  narrative,  does  not  indicate  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  sentences  it  unites, 
'It  discharges,'  as  Granville  Penn  has  observed, 
'the  functions  of  all  the  conjunctions^  both  copu- 
lative and  disjunctive,  its  sense  being  determin- 
able in  every  particular  case  only  by  the  tenor 
of  the  context,'  Accordingly  it  is  rendered  in 
various  ways ;  and  while  its  common  significa- 
tion is  'and,'  intimating  a  continuity  of  thought, 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  an  adversative  sense  for 
'but'  (ii.  17,  xvii.  21;  Zeph.  i.  13;  and  'yet,' Ps. 
xliv.  17).  Besides,  so  far  is  it  from  implying  that 
the  parts  of  a  narrative  where  it  occurs  are  con- 
nected by  immediate  sequence  in  point  of  time,  a 
statement  which  it  introduces  may  be  separated 
by  a  considerable  and  even  protracted  interval 
from  the  course  of  events  narrated  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  there 
being  such  a  chasm.  The  following  instances 
may  be  adduced :  Exod.  ii.  1,  2,  eight  years ;  Deut. 
X.  5,  6,  thirty-eight  years ;  1  Chr.  x,  14;  xi,  1,  seven 
years;  Ezra  vi,  22;  vii,  1,  fifty-eight  years,  &c, 
Tlce  earth  while  it  generally  signifies  the 

world  we  inliabit,  does  not  in  every  instance 
refer  to  the  whole  planet,  but  only  to  limited  por- 
tions of  it,  and  it  is  translated  'land,  Isa,  vii, 
.24;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.,  where  it  denotes  Palestine; 
and  Jer.  li.  7,  25,  49,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
Babylonish  empire,  witliout  form  and  void 
pnhj  inn].  The  first  of  these  words  denotes 
wasteness,  emptiness,  a  desert  (Deut.  xxxii.  10; 
Job.  xiL  24;  Ps.  cvii.  40),  a  desolate  city  (Isa, 
xxiv.  10,  &c.)  [inh  is  found  only  in  connection 
"with  the  former] ;  and,  in  jjassages  where  they  occur 
conjointly  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Jer.  iv.  23)  they 
are  used  to  describe  the  desolations  which  were 
to  overspread  Idumaea  and  Palestine  respectively. 
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and  by  which  those  countries  would  be  reduced 
from  the  settled  and  flourishing  condition  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  predictions  into 
universal  disorder  and  ruin.  The  analogous  use, 
therefore,  of  this  rare  and  peculiar  phraseology  in 
the  verse  before  us  may  imply,  according  to  the 
first  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  world  at  its 
creation  had  neither  received  its  proper  shape 
nor  was  fit  to  be  tenanted;  and  accordingly  it  is 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  version  '  invisible  and 
unfurnished.'  Or  it  may  signify,  according  to  the 
second  acceptation  in  which  the  words  are  used, 
that  the  world,  which  had  formerly  been  a  scene  of 
material  beauty  and  order,  was  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion plunged  into  a  state  of  chaos  or  widespread 
disorder  and  desolation.  Hence  some  eminent  cri- 
tics, who  take  this  view,  render  the  clause  thus  : — 
'  But  (or  afterwards)  the  earth  became  waste  and 
desolate.'  This  translation  is  declared  by  Kurtz 
to  be  inadmissible,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  grammatical  construction ;  but  Dr.  M''Caulha.s 
shown  that  the  verb  pn^n]  '  was,'  is,  in  some  twenty 
places  in  this  chapter,  used  as  equivalent  to  'be- 
came,' and  that  elsewhere  it  has  the  same  signi- 
fication without  a  following  h  (Isa.  Ixiv.  5,  9). 
That  the  earth  was  not  originally  desolate  seems  also 
to  be  implied  in  Isa,  xlv.  18 — "He  created  not  the 
earth  in  vain  " — Hebrew, '  a  desolation. '  darkness 
["^'^''nj— either  a  state  of  natural  darkness  or  merely 
a  temporary  xirivation  of  light.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  in  Exod.  x.  21,  22,  to  describe  the 
judicial  "darkness"  that  was  brought  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt;  also  in  xiv.  20,  the  cloudy  pillar 
was  "a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Eg^qitiaus  at 
the  Hed  Sea,  while  it  gave  light  to  the  Israelites ; 
and,  as  in  both  these  instances  there  was  light  pre- 
vious to  the  "darkness,"  which  was  superinduced 
from  special  causes,  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  this  was  the  case  also  in  the  demiurgic 
darkness  (cf.  Job  xxxviii,  9),  the,  deep  [o'lnri] 
must  be  the  watery  abyss  that  overspread  the 
earth.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  bearing  this  signification ;  and  it  evi- 
dently refers  here  to  the  waters  which  are  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  divided  {vv.  6,  7),  and 
gathered  into  one  place  {t\  9), 

Now,  three  leading  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  reconciling  this  passage  with  science.  The 
first  we  mention  is  that  of  J)n  Pye  /Smith, 
who  supposes  that  the  scenes  described  in  this 
second  verse  were  confined  to  a  limited  sec- 
tion of  the  earth — a  region  in  Asia  which  was 
about  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  habitation  of 
man;  but  which,  'by  atmospheric  and  geolo- 
gical causes,  of  previous  operation  under  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  was  brought  into  a  condition 
of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  kind  of  general 
disorder.  This  state  was  produced  by  th,e  sub- 
sidence of  the  region,  of  which  the  immediate 
cause  might  be  the  same  that  we  know  has  often 
wrought  a  similar  effect  in  various  districts 
upon  the  earth's  surface— viz.,  that  which  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  earthquakes,  a  movement  of 
the  igneous  fluid  mass  below.  Extreme  darkness 
has  been  often  known  to  accompany  such  pheno- 
mena. The  district  was  overflowed  with  water, 
aud  its  atmosphere  so  impure  that  extreme  gloomi- 
ness prevailed.  Both  this  deluge,  from  the  flow- 
ing in  of  a  sea  or  rivers,  and  "the  darkness,"  would 
be  the  effect  of  an  extensive  subsidence,'  This 
hypothesis,  though  it  solves  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  creates  as  many 
others  in  turn ;  and  principally  because  it  is  appli- 
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5  darkness.    And  God  called  the  light  -^Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night.    And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

6  And  God  said,  ^Let  there  be  a  ^firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
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cable  ODly  to  a  portion  of  "the  earth,  whereas 
that  word  must  be  evidently  taken  as  bearing  the 
same  sense  in  the  second  verse  that  it  does  in  the 
first,  the  theory  never  met  with  general  approval. 
Another  scheme  of  reconciliation  is,  that  the 
second  verse  describes  the  state  of  the  earth  at 
the  period  of  the  original  creation.  Geologists 
say  that  it  was  at  first  a  mass  of  molten  incan- 
descence or  igneous  fusion,  enveloped  by  a  dense 
atmosphere.  So  that,  'after  the  external  surface 
had  fallen  below  the  temperature  which  maintains 
water  in  a  state  of  vapour,  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  being  condensed,  would  fall  in  rain,  and 
the  terrestrial  spheroid  would  then  be  covered 
with  an  ocean  of  uniform  depth,  and  conse- 
quently be  totally  destitute  of  land'  {Lardner's 
'  Preadamite  Earth').  The  third  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation supposes  the  intercalation  of  a  long  a-nd 
indefinite  period  between  the  original  creation 
and  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  second  verse 
refers.  An  immense  interval,  of  which  no  record 
has  been  preserved,  succeeded,  during  which  the 
earth  passed  through  the  various  changes  which 
geology  has  traced,  accumulating  the  successive 
strata,  with  their  entombed  inhabitants,  which  its 
bowels  contain ;  and  then,  at  some  undescribed 
period  in  duration,  it  became  the  subject  ot  a 
superficial  catastrophe,  by  which  it  was  thrown 
into  general  dislocation  and  disorder,  overrun  by 
an  inundation  of  waters,  and  darkened  by  an 
accumulation  of  thick,  vapory  mists. 

Such  are  the  leading  views  of  the  most  eminent 
geologists ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  fully  the Jan- 
gua"-e  of  the  sacred  record  accords  with  all  ot  them, 
so  far  as  they  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth  and  nature. 
Whether  the  earth  at  its  creation  was  only  a  mass 
of  nebulous  matter,  the  heavier  parts  of  which,  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  were  collected  mto  a  ball, 
and  being  launched  into  its  orbit  in  a  soft  and 
impressible  state,  gradually  acquired,  from  being 
whirled  round  on  its  axis,  the  form  of  a  solid 
spheroid,  while  the  vapory  particles  continued 
still  to  hover  around  ;— whether  a  state  ot  aqueous 
submersion  and  desolation  had  been  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  earth,  or  was  only  superinduced  at 
a  subsequent  period,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  ages 
in  material  order  and  beauty ;— whether  the 
Neptunian  or  the  Plutonian  speculatists  are  m 
the  right,  or,  as  appears  most  probable,  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  fire  and  water  were  enlisted  m 
the  early  catastrophes  which  our  world  under- 
w^ent,— Moses  described  this  superficial  disorder 
three  thousand  years  before  modern  scientific 
explorers  had  made  an  observation,  or  termed  a 
theory  as  to  its  causes  and  its  influence. 

And  the  spirit  of  God.  The  Hebrew  word 
[nn]  frequently  signifies  'breath,'  'wind;'  and 
in  this  sense  the  phrase  would,  according  to 
SoriBture  analogy,  denote  a  'great  wind,  as 
^Sfcelar.  of  Eoi',  (P^l^S, '  >  '"S^J^^Jf 
cedars  'the  mountains  of  God  (Ps.  xxxvi.  O), 
high  mountains,  and  Nineveh  is  termed  a  great 
citv  of  God— i.  e.,  an  exceeding  great  city,  feome 
Sntain  that  the  word  is  to  be  taken  m  the  ^^^^^^^ 
of  '  wind'  here,  from  the  analogy  of  that  physical 
ageni  being  employed  to  assuage  the  dduv.a 
waters  in  the  time  of  Noah  (viii  1).  But  as  tlie 
separation  of  the  waters  from  the  land  did  not 
talie  place  till  the  second  day  i^).  .tlie  circum- 
sUnces  are  not  similar  ;  and  it  is.evident  that  a 
personal  agent,  of  divine  power,  is  spoken  ot  m 
this  passage,  from  the  effect  described  to  have  been 


produced,  moved  on  p^Ql^].  Our  English  ver- 
sion does  not  give  the  meaning  correctly;  for 
this  word  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  progressive 
motion,  but  that  of  brooding  over— cherishing- ■ 
the  act  of  incubation  which  a  fowl  performs 
when  hatching  its  eggs ;  and  the  participial  form 
of  the  verb  implies  a  continuance  of  this  action. 
(Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
" fluttereth").  It  was  not  the  self-development  of 
powers  inherent  in  matter.  The  creative  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  will  of  God ;  and,  as  if  to 
refute  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  action  was  not  in,  but  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  Throughout  the  whole  ot  the 
Old  Testament  "the  Spirit  of  God"  is  represented 
as  the  great  agent  in  imparting  vital  energy  and 
action  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  3)  both  to  animals  and  plants; 
and  thus,  as  He  is  represented  to  have  brought 
His  immediate  influences  to  bear  upon  the  void 
and  formless'  world,  by  working  on  the  dead  or 
discordant  elements,  the  action  must  be  considered 
as  having  consisted  in  combining,  arranging,  and 
ripening  them  into  a  state  adapted  for  being  the 
scene  of  a  new  creation,  as  well  as  m  endowing  it 
with  the  T)Ower  of  producing  and  sustaining  new 
orders  of  plants  and  animals.  The  account  of  this 
new  creation  properly  begins  at  the  end  ot  this 
second  verse ;  and  the  details  of  the  process  are 
described  in  terms  such  as  would  naturally  be 
employed  by  a  spectator  who  beheld  the  changes 
as  they  successively  took  place. 

3-5. -The  First  Day. -Let  there  be  light 
[iiK  It  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  tliat 
the  substantive  verb  is  used  here,  and  not  either 
[^<^n]  'created'  or  p'^?]  'made.'  It  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  what  had  been  previously  in  existence,— '  Let 
light  be,'  or  rather,  '  Light  shall  be ;  not  the  tor- 
mation  of  an  element  or  matter  which  had  no  being 
at  all  till  this  divine  command  was  issued,  ihe 
effect,  which  immediately  followed,  is  described  m 
the  name  Day,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  warmth, 
heat;  while  the  name  Night  signifies  a  rolling 
up  as  night  wraps  all  things  in  a  shady  mantla 
divided  tlie  light  from  the  darkness— divided 
between  the  light  and  between  the  darkness  - 
i  e  where  all  had  been  involved  m  darkness, 
there  was  an  alternation  of  light ;  and  as  unbroken  ^ 
gloom  had  reigned  previous  to  this  happy  change  j 
so  in  describing  the  physical  arrangement  that  ' 
was  now  established,  this  natural  sequence  is  pre- 
served, and  the  "  evening"  is  reckoned  before  the 
"  morning."  These  two  words  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered here  in  precisely  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
them,  but  as  meaning  only  periods  ot  darkness  : 
and  of  light.  "  The  first  day'^  [nni?  nv],  day  one, 
for  the  cardinal  number  is  used,  not  the  ordinal,  | 
"  first;"  and  the  clause  literally  translated  should 
stand  thus :— '  And  the  evening  was  and  the  morn- 
ing was,  one  day.'  In  the  account  of  all  the  sue- 
celsive  creations,  the  days  are  mentioned  by  the 
ordinal  numbers,  as  'second,  third,  &c.  15ut  heie 
there  is  a  singularity  in  tiie  language;  and  it 
has  been  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the  use  ot  the 
cardinal  for  the  first  day  may  have  been  adopted 
to  show  that  the  existence  of  a  day  then  was  not 
an  occurrence  out  of  the  course  of  nature,. but  only 
that  one  was  singled  out  and  particularized  as  a 
starting-point  for  the  rest  {Croftan). 

6-8.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  [rpn]- expansion. 
Our  version,  following  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, uses  the  word  "  firmament,"  which  gives  an 
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and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made  the  firma- 
ment, and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  icere  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called 
the  firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

And  God  said,  ^Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  Seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  said,  *Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  ^  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and 
it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after 
13  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  third  day. 
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view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
from  a  root  that  signifies  to 


'  beat,'  to  '  spread  out.'  If  the  Hebrew  word,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  '  a  thing  beat  out,'  did  point, 
as  many  allege,  to  a  metallic  plate,  it  was,  like  the 
Greek  cn-epeto/xa,  or  the  Latin  firmamentum,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  stability  and  of  splendour,  not  at 
all  of  a  solid  arch,  and  was  used  to  designate  the 
blue  ethereal  vault  above  us,  corresponding  with  a 
common,  familiar  use  of  the  word  '  heaven.'  Any 
expressions  that  are  found  in  Scripture  conveying 
the  idea  of  a  solid,  permanent  dome  are  used  only 
in  the  poetical  books  (Job  xxvi.  11;  xxxvii.  18;  Ps. 
xxviii.  23),  or  in  the  language  of  daily  life  (Gen. 
vii.  11),  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Hebrews 
comparing  the  heaven  above  us— according  to  the 
aspect  in  which  they  viewed  it— sometimes  to  a 
curtain  or  tent  spread  out  (Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  22), 
and  at  other  times  to  a  molten  looking-glass.  But 
such  figurative  terms  no  more  expressed  their  real 
conceptions  of  the  visible  heavens  than  modern 
travellers  in  Palestine,  who  often  describe  it  as 
'  molten  lead,'  or  ourselves,  who  speak  of  it  as  a 
canopy,  thereby  indicate  our  views  of  its  true 
nature.  God  made  the  firniameiit.  The  verb  [nb'i?] 
being  used  here  which  means  to  make,  prepare, 
arrange,  &c.  (Prov.  viii.  27-29),  shows  that  the 
atmosphere  was  not  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  God;  but  that  it 
was  cleared  of  the  dense  mists  which,  previous 
to  the  second  day,  had  surrounded  the  globe, 
divided  the  wateis  under  the  firmament  from 
the  waters  above  the  firmament.  "The  waters 
under  the  firmament"  are  understood  to  be  those 
mentioned  in  v.  10,  and  by  "the  waters  above 
the  firmament,"  a  reference  must  be  made  to 
those  which,  in  the  form  of  clouds  and  vapour, 
are  known  to  lodge  in  the  atmosphere  (Jud. 
V.  4;  Job  xxvi.  8;  xxxviii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  11; 
civ.  3;  Jer.  x.  13),  and  were  then  formed.  There 
is  a  remarkable  jjrecision  in  the  language  em- 
l>loyed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tha-t  the 
command,  "Let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters,"  was  given  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
dry  land.  The  expansion  by  heat  of  a  dark  and 
turbid  atmosxjhere  v/ould  produce  the  eflect,  that 
while  the  larger  and  heavier  mass  of  the  vast  deep 
which  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  re- 
main below,  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the 
waters  would  fly  off  into  the  upper  regions,  and 
thus  "  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters."  That 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  by  which  "  the  waters  above  the 
firmament^'  were  sui)p]ied,  is  abundantly  evident 
from  ch.  xi.  6;  1  Ki.  xviii.  44;  so  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  reason  for  tlie  cavil  about  their  gross 
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ignorance  in  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  celestial 
ocean  which  was  supported  on  the  solid  vault  of 
heaven.  Previous  to  the  dawn  of  this  day  (the 
atmosphere  being  saturated  with  an  excess  of 
humidity),  the  watery  vapours  fell  so  low  as  to 
press  upon  or  come  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  There  was  no  boundary  line;  the 
one  appeared  to  merge  into  the  other.  Now  God 
"made,"  i.  e.,  'prepared,'  the  firmament  by  the 
expansive  influence  of  heat,  so  that  it  carried  up 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  waters  which  overspread 
the  earth's  surface,  and  kept  them  suspended  in 
the  visible  heavens.  The  command  was,  "  Let  it 
divide" — lit.^  'Let  it  be  dividing,'  or  continue  to 
divide.  The  separation  between  the  waters  on 
the  earth,  and  the  clouds,  which  are  the  bearers 
of  moisture  in  the  sky,  was  to  be  a  complete  and 
permanent  one.  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  this  word  denotes 
the  place  of  the  divine  residence;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently and  familiarly  applied  to  designate  that 
aerial  canopy  that  surmounts  the  earth. 

9-13.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven— e., 
which  extended  far  and  wide  under  the  whole 
heavens,  unto  one  place  [o'lpQ] — position,  station, 
receptacle.  The  import  of  the  clause  is,  not  that 
the  terrestrial  waters  were  to  form  one  vast  un- 
broken expanse  of  ocean — for  they  were  to  be 
gathered  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
many  "  seas," — but  that  the  sea  should  occupy  one 
place,  and  the  dry  laud  another;  each  should 
have  its  respective  domain  assigned  to  it.  and 
let  the  dry  land  appear— ^i^.,  be  seen.  The 
world  was  to  be  rendered  a  terraqueous  globe.  A 
cornparison  of  this  passage  with  Job  xxxviii.  8, 
v/hich  seems  to  contain  a  poetical  allusion  to  the 
separation  of  the  waters  from  the  dry  land,  con- 
veys an  impression  that  the  change  was  effected, 
not  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  but  with  the 
violent  impetuosity  of  an  overwhelming  torrent; 
in  fact,  done  rapidly,  and  in  a  manner  p)oeticaUy 
described  by  the  forcible  shutting  of  a  door.  How 
this  was  efiected,  according  to  the  views  of 
modern  science,  will  be  shown  afterwards ;  but  in 
the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  civ.  G-9)  seems  to 
point  to  a  volcanic  convulsion  by  which  great 
changes  were  wrought  on  the  earth's  surface ; — the 
upheaving  of  some  parts,  the  depression  of  others, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  vast  hollows, 
into  which  the  waters  impetuously  rushed,  call- 
ed he  seas.  God,  it  appears,  called  the  light  "  day," 
the  darkness  "night,"  the  firmament  "heaven," 
the  dry  land  "earth,"  and  the  mass  of  terres- 
trial waters  "  seas."  As  man  was  not  yet  created, 
the  inspired  historian  must  be  considered  as  speak- 
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14  And  God  said,  *Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
divide  ^  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  sea- 

15  sons,  and  for  days,  and  years:  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firma- 

16  ment  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 

17  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars  also.    And  God  ^set 

18  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and 


ing  proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anticipation,  in  the 
mention  of  those  names.  But  the  very  prominent 
place  which  the  bestowment  of  such  names  occu- 
pies in  a  narrative  so  brief  and  general — especially 
the  circumstance  of  God  himself  assigning  them, 
while  the  work  of  originating  appropriate  names 
to  things  after  his  creation  was  devolved  upon 
Adam— affords  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  God  gave  these  names 
amongst  the  elementary  lessons  taught  to  man, 
who,  instead  of  being  left  to  invent  language  by 
the  slow  and  unaided  exercise  of  his  natural 
I)owers,  had  the  important  gift  imparted  to  him 
from  the  first,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  hold  com- 
munion with  his  Maker.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass.  "The  earth,"  or  "the  dry  land," 
which  had  been  separated  from  the  waters,  was 
as  yet  only  bare  soil,  but  it  was  about  to  be 
stocked  with  vegetable  life;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  trees,  plants,  and  grasses— the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  men- 
tioned—were not  called  into  existence  in  the  same 
way  as  the  light  and  the  air :  they  were  made  to 
grow,  and  they  grew,  as  they  do  still,  out  of  the 
ground;  not,  however,  by  the  self-developing 
powers  of  the  earth,  but  through  the  energy  of 
creative  power,  without  rain,  dew,  or  any  process 
of  labour  or  cultivation.  But  nothing  further  is 
said,  and  whether  they  were  created  in  full  ma- 
turity or  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  the  soil,  the 
quickening  virtue  was  imparted  to  them  by  the 
command,  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  [^*?'T!]  young 
tender  grass,' the  blade  of  which  is  the  choice  food 
of  beasts  (Job  vi.  5).  [SK'y,  an  herb  growing  up 
and  setting,  such  as  the  cereals  and  pulse,  the 
seed  of  which  is  the  valuable  part.]  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit  [u"iy"iT  "rv^^  whose  seed  is  in 
itself.  This  peculiar  feature  distinguishes  the 
fi'uit  tree  from  the  herb  previously  mentioned; 
for  it  is  neither  the  fresh  herbage  nor  the  Siced, 
but  it  is  in  the  fruit  which  encloses  the  seed 
as  a  kernel  that  its  value  principally  consists, 
upon  the  earth.  These  words  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  fruit  tree,  whose  esculent  proper- 
ties have  just  been  described;  and  they  were 
intended  most  probably  to  indicate  its  dura- 
bility, compared  with  the  ephemeral  existence 
of  the  inferior  tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
after  his  kind  pny?'?]— after  its  species.  It  was 
applied  to  the  herb,  noticed  previously,  as  it  is 
mentioned  afterwards  in  connection  with  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  man;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  that  this  mark  of 
distinction  is  made  and  repeated  in  all  the 
successive  parts  of  the  narrative  relating  to  the 
creation  of  organic  life,  thereby  clearly  announcing 
it  to  be  a  universal  law,  established  both  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  that  distinctions  of 
species  entered  into  the  original  plan  of  the 
Creator. 

14-19.  Let  there  he  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  [nhi<n]— luminaries,  light-bearers,  an  en- 
tirely different  word  from  that  used  in  v.  3.  The 
atmosphere  being  completely  purified,  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  now  unveiled  in  all  their  glory  in  the 
G 
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spacious  sky;  and  they  are  described  as  "in  the 
firmament,"  which  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  they 
appear  to  be,  though  we  know  they  are  really 
at  vast  distances  from  it.  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  &c.  [nhk^].  This  is  con- 
sidered by  Gesenius  and  others  as  used,  by  the 
figure  hendiadys^  '  for  signs  of  seasons : '  Tuck 
renders  it,  'for  signs  both  of  seasons  and  days 
and  years  ;'  but  it  is  not  according  to  the  Hebrew 
usage  to  translate  t  by  'both:'  while  others  re- 
gard "signs"  as  referring  to  the  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  eclipses,  comets,  &c. ;  but 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  to  consider  this  word  as  denoting 
ordinary  and  oft-recurring  changes  of  the  natural 
world-  In  a  popular  sense,  the  heavenly  bodies 
have  been  useful  in  performing  all  the  offices  of 
directing  lights  to  man — affording  signs  to  the 
mariner  to  aid  his  navigation  of  the  ocean  ;  to  the 
husbandman  to  guide  Jiim  with  reference  to  the 
proper  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping ;  and  to  all 
they  serve  as  the  grand  regulators,  the  standard 
measurers  of  our  time,  dividing  it  into  days  and 
months  and  years.  And  God  made  two  great  lights. 
Gahler  and  others  maintain  that  this  passage  de-  ! 
scribes  an  actual  creation,  implying  the  calling  into  \ 
existence,  or  the  formation  in  their  present  form  and 
relative  order,  of  the  whole  planetary  system;  and 
certainly,  if  the  grammatical  construction  alone  is  \ 
looked  at,  these  writers  are  correct  in  their  interx^re-  i 
tation;for  the  clause  "He  made  the  stars  also"  \ 
stands  in  the  original  in  the  accusative  case,  being 
governed  by  the  immediately  preceding  verb 
"and  He  made ;"  so  that  if  the  sun  and  moon  wei-e 
created  on  the  fourth  day,  the  same  thing  must 
be  affirmed  of  "the  stars  also."  This,  however,  is 
a  view  so  much  at  varian ce  with  the  general  analogy  \ 
of  God's  operations  in  the  natui-al  world,  that  it  { 
cannot  be  accepted  without  the  strongest  evidence  \ 
of  its  truth.  But  the  argument  by  which  it  is  ! 
supjjorted,  drawn  from  Ps.  cxlviii.  3-5,  which  con-  j 
tains  a  call  to  the  objects  of  universal  nature  d 
to  join  in  a  concert  of  yjraise  to  their  Maker,  and  ' 
in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  specially  \ 
addressed,  "for  he  commanded,  and  they  were 
created,"  is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
"created"  is  used  there  in  a  loose  sense;  for  the 
same  call  is  there  given  to  the  waters,  which,  we 
know,  covered  the  earth  before  the  first  day's  oper- 
ation was  commenced.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown 
on  V.  1  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  fourth  day,  being  included  in  the 
original  creation  of  the  heavens,  of  which  they 
are  uniformly  declared,  in  the  Scripture  style,  to 
be  integral  parts  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3,  with 
Job  xxxviii,  4-7) ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  statement 
of  the  inspired  historian  cannot  here  mean 
creation,  either  in  the  sense  of  bringing  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  of  forming  from  pre-existent  matter,  the 
verb  [nbp]  "made"  must  be  interpreted  as  synony- 
mous with  'constituted,'  'appointed,'  'ordained' 
these  lights  to  their  proper  uses  in  the  heavens. 
This  word,  which  occurs  in  a  variety  of  senses 
{see  V.  11,  12,  where  it  is  rendered  "yield"),  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  'ordaining'  or  'ap- 
pointing' (cf.  Num.  xxviii.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xii  6 ;  1 
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to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the 
19  darkness:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.    And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  "'Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  ^moving 
creature  that  hath  ^life,  and  ^fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
'open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly, 
after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that 

22  it  was  good.    And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 

23  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

24  _  And  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind : 
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Ki  xii.  31-33 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  32 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9 ;  Esth. 
ix.  22 ;  J ob  xiv.  5 ;  xxviii.  26 ;  Ps.  viii.  4 ;  civ.  19 ; 
cxxxvl  7,  9 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35 ;  xxxvii, 
15).  That  it  must  be  taken  in  tbe  same  acceptation 
in  this  passage  is  obvious  from  two  circumstances 
—viz.,  that  the  subject  of  the  announcement 
is  not  the  creation  of  any  new  material  objects, 
but  the  adaptation  of  some  to  be  'luminaries,' 
'  light-bearers ;'  and  that  the  word  does  not  stand 
in  an  isolated  position  (as  in  v.  7),  but  is  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  following  verb,  'made 
to  rule. '  two  great  lights  [o^Vn-in  niNQH]— ^Ae  great 
lights.  In  consequence  of  the  day  being  reckoned 
as  commencing  at  even,  the  moon,  which  would 
be  seen  first  in  the  horizon,  would  appear  'a  great 
li^ht'  compared  with  the  little  twinkling  stars; 
while  its  pale  benign  radiance  would  be  eclipsed 
by  the  dazzliug  splendour  of  the  sun:  when  his 
resplendent  orb  rose  in  the  morning,  and  gradually 
attained  its  meridian  blaze  of  glory,  it  would 
appear  the  greater  light  that  'ruled  the  day.' 
And  this  ruling  of  the  day  and  night  does  not 
imply  the  endowing  of  these  heavenly  bodies 
with  any  astrological  influences,  but  simply  that 
they  were  now  appointed  to  the  important  and 
necessary  olfice  of  serving  as  luminaries  to  the 
world,  and  regulating  by  their  motions  and  their 
light  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  as  well 
as  the  progress  and  divisions  of  time.  The  de- 
scription bears  plainly  a  phenomenal,  not  a  scien- 
tific form:  it  is  given  from  the  position  of  an 
observer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  records 
his  observations  according  to  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  to  whom  those  heavenly  bodies  would 
seem  to  be  "made"  when  they  became  objects 
perceptible  in  the  skies.  It  is  remarked  by  Tuch 
that  Moses  does  not  name  the  sun  or  the  moon  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  this  silence  was  purposely 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  narrative,  in  which  all  things  are  noticed 
only  in  a  very  brief  and  general  way.  This 
Ijassage,  then,  consists  of  three  successive  acts :  the 
first,  the  appearance  or  manifestation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  clarified  atmosphere  {v.  14) ; 
secondly,  the  useful  offices  they  were  destined  to 
perform  to  this  world  [v.  15,  16) ;  and  the  actual 
commencement  of  their  destined  uses.  The  notice 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  more  minute  and 
specific  than  any  other  part  of  this  narrative,  and 
the  reason  of  this  greater  fulness  of  details,  which 
is  most  probably  traceable  to  the  extensive  pre- 
valence of  the  Sabian  idolatry  (Deut.  iv.  16,  19; 
xvii.  2,  3 ;  Job  xxxi.  26-28),  was  to  show  that  the 
celestial  luminaries,  like  all  other  things  in  the 
universe,  were  the  creatures  of  God,  occupying 
the  places  He  assigned  them,  and  performing 
their  functions  in  subserviency  to  His  will. 
20-23.  Let  tlie  waters  bring  fortli  abundantly 


the  moving  creature  that  hath  life  ^'.^-l  '"'^'Tf 
— creep— i  e.,  abound  with  creeping  things.  [Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  y^.a'  denotes  the  small  aquatic 
animals.  But  Jarclu  more  properly  considers 
it  as  used  to  signify  generally  every  living  thin^ 
that  does  not  rise  far  above  the  ground,  and 
therefore  as  including,  besides  the  smaller  species 
of  marine  creatures,  fishes,  shell-fish,  &c. — ants, 
beetles,  worms,  snails,  lizards,  bats,  grasshoppers, 
&c.,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Scripture  (Lev. 
xi.  9,  10,  20-23, 29,  30).]  that  hath  life— Zi^.,  living 
creatures ;  and  accordingly  some  render  it,  '  Let  tJie 
waters  produce  swarms  of  living  things  that  creep.' 
every  living  thing  that  moveth.  [b'^.p  is  applied  to 
all  small  animals  that  crawl,  or  appear  to  crawl,  on 
the  ground,  whether  without  feet  they  glide  or  drag 
themselves  along,  as  reptiles,  or  with  short  legs  and 
claws,  like  mice  and  crabs.  is  applied  gener- 

ally to  aquatic  or  amphibious  animals ;  w^hile 
is  limited  in  its  use  to  a  particular  class  that  move 
on  the  ground  (Gen.  vi.  7 ;  vii.  14 ;  ix.  2 ;  Lev.  ix.  44), 
although  in  one  instance  it  denotes  all  orders  of 
land  animals  (Gen.  ix.  3).]  and  fowl  that  may  fly. 
The  marginal  reading,  'and  let  fowl  fly,'  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  original,  and  at  the  same 
time  removes  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
this  passage  and  ch.  ii,  19.  The  Hebrew  de- 
notes every  description  of  flying  animals,  from  fowls 
to  birds  (Deut.  iv.  17 ;  Job.  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5), 
bats,  locusts  (Nah.  iii.  16),  and  even  seraphim  (Isa. 
vi.  6).  And  God  created  great  whales  [C^i-iH 
D^rjnn]— the  great  whales.  The  word  is  applied 
to  serpents  (Exod.  vii.  9,  10,  12),  as  well  as  to  the 
crocodile  (Exod.  xxix.  3);  but  here  to  monsters 
indiscriminately,  both  of  the  land  (Ps.  xci.  13)  and 
of  the  sea  (Isa.  xxvii.  1),  in  both  passages  termed 
"dragons;"  and  whether  whales  properly  so 
called  were  meant,  or,  as  some  maintain,  the  great 
Saurians  which  inhabited  marshes,  the  use  of  the 
article  distinguishes  them  as  well-known  objects. 
The  order  followed  on  the  fifth  day,  then,  was 
the  creation  of  water  animals  first,  next  amphi- 
bious and  other  animals,  and  then  birds.  From 
the  countless  shoals  of  small  fry  to  the  great  sea- 
monsters,  from  the  tiny  insect  to  the  king  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  the  waters  and  the  air  were 
made  to  swarm  with  creatures  formed  to  live  and 
sjjort  in  these  respective  elements. 

24,  25.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind.  On  the  sixth  day  a 
further  advance  was  made  by  the  creation  of 
terrestrial  animals,  all  the  various  species  of 
which  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  style,  compre- 
hended in  three  classes — viz.,  cattle,  the  herbi- 
vorous kind  capable  of  labour  or  domestication ; 
the  creeping  thing,  the  serpents  and  different 
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25.  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26  And  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  ^in  our  image,  after  our  likeness: 
'  and  let  them  have  ^dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 

of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 

27  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the    image  of  God  created  he  him;  ''male  and  female 

28  created  he  them.  ^  And  *God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  ^moveth  upon  the  earth. 


geuera  of  reptiles,  and  smaller  mammalia;  and 
beasts  of  the  earth — wild  beasts.  They  are  all 
terrigenous— sprungfromthecarth  ;  theypass  their 
lives  upon  its  surface,  and  are  maintained  by  its 
produce.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Creator  brought  them  into  being; 
and  although  the  phrase  "bring  forth"  is  noAV 
applied  to  describe  the  ordinary  way  in  which, 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  animal  pro- 
duction, the  various  orders  of  creatures  Jiave  ever 
since  entered  the  world,  it  must  not  be  considered 
as  giving  any  indication  as  to  the  particular  mode 
in  which  the  first  animals  were  formed,  the  living 
creature.  The  singular  is  used  collectively,  to  em- 
brace the  entire  order,  and  the  passage  may  pro- 
perly be  rendered,  'Let  the  eartn  bring  forth  all 
living  creatures  after  their  kind.' 

26-29.  Let  us  make  man.  The  last  stage  in  the 
progress  of  creation  being  now  reached,  God  said, 
"Let  usmakeman"  [nf^/vi].  The  word  is  here  used  in 
the  sense  of  create,  as  it  is  also  v.  25 — an  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  when  it  is  employed  to  express 
the  origination  of  species,  both  vegetable  and 
animal ;  besides  which  anything  possessing  a  soul, 
as  man— or  even  organic  life,  as  vegetables  and 
animals — may  in  these  respects  be  the  subjects  of  a 
proper  creation,  as  well  as  of,  and  in  addition  to,  for- 
mation from  pre-existent  matter  (cf.  Gen.  ii.  7;  Isa. 
xliii.  7).  (C'ro/(!o/?. )  [0^^?^  "man."J  Thewordisused 
here  collectively  for  'the  human  race,'  as  is  evident 
from  the  plural  verb  ['nT.ll,  "let  them  have  domin- 
ion." in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  This  was 
a  peculiar  distinction,  the  value  attached  to  which 
appears  in  the  repetition  of  the  idea  by  a  different 
but  synonymous  expression.  And  in  what  did  this 
image  of  God  consist?  Not  in  the  erect  form  or 
features  of  man ;  not  in  his  intellect — for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  are  in  this  respect  far  superior ;  not 
in  his  immortality — for  he  has  not,  like  God,  a  past 
as  well  as  a  future  eternity  of  being ;  but  in  the 
moral  dispositions  of  his  soul,  commonly  called 
or'ujinal  righteousness  (Eccl.  vii.  29).  As  the  new 
creation  is  only  a  restoration  of  this  image,  the 
history  of  the  one  throws  light  on  the  other  ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  it  is  renewed  after  the  image 
of  God,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true 
holiness  (Eph.  iv.  24;  CoL  iii.  10).  and  let  them 
have  dominion,  &c.  This,  delegated  supremacy 
over  all  the  creatures  in  this  world  was  bestowed 
upon  the  human  race  in  consequence  of  their  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  as  they  are  conse- 
quently cayiable  of  exercising  authority  and  con- 
trol over  the  irrational  animals,  they  have  had 
all  things  committed  to  their  guidance,  and  put 
under  their  feet  (cf.  Ps.  viii.  6-8),  as  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  race,  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  after  "over  all  the  earth" 
is  a  proof  that  it  does  not  here  denote  a  particular 
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class  of  animals,  as  it  did  in  vv.  24,  25,  but  was 
superadded  to  show  that  all  orders  of  living  crea- 
tures were  placed  in  subjection  to  mankind:  none, 
even  the  most  obscure  and  most  insignificant, 
were  exempted.  Accordingly,  in  the  narrative  ot" 
this  last  act  of  the  Creator's  work,  when  com- 
pleted, the  word  [n;n]  "living thing"  is  the  general 
term  employed,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
extent  ot  the  animal  creation.  The  manner  in 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  shows  the 
peculiar  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done — the 
formation  of  a  creature  who  was  to  be  God's  re- 
presentative, invested  with  authority  and  rule 
as  visible  head  and  monarch  of  the  world.  In  the 
previous  acts  of  his  creative  power  God  had  put 
forth  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  &c. ;  but  on 
this  last  occasion  He  said,  "Let  us  make  man." 
This  form  of  expression,  which  seems  to  indicate 
deliberation,  as  well  as  mutual  consultation,  is 
not  to  be  explained  either  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  idiom  referred  to  on  [n'n^.^'.l  ^-  1— for  us  is 
joined  here  to  a  plural  verb ;  or  by  the  use  of 
the  phiralis  majesiatis,  for  this  lofty  style,  in 
which  earthly  potentates  commonly  speak  of 
themselves,  was  as  yet  unknown.  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  removed  by  supposing  that  God  was 
addressing  himself  to  the  angelic  hosts,  for  the 
hypothesis  that  they  accompanied  him  as  coun- 
sellors, or  that  their  agency  was  employed,  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Still 
less  admissible  is  the  method  of  solution  proposed 
by  Tuch,  that  the  words  are  a  soliloquy,  as  if, 
after  due  consideration  and  formation  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  Creator  spoke  out  his  thoughts!  The 
only  proper  and  consistent  explanation  is,  that 
this  passage,  which  stands  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  revelation,  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Godhead,  which  was 
clearly  made  known  by  the  subsequent  and  sub- 
lime discoveries  of  the  Gospel.  So  God  created 
man.  The  word  is  used  again  in  a  collective 
sense,  as  is  proved  by  the  pronoun  [mbi]  "them." 
male  and  female— Zi^.,  a  male  and  a  female,  as 
our  Lord  himself  interpreted  it  [apcrev  kul  Brj^v] 
(Matt.  xix.  4;  Mark  x.  6).  Of  course,  a  sexual 
distinction  is  implied  in  the  creation  of  all  the 
lower  animals;  but  in  the  case  of  mankind  it  is 
expressly  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  higher 
relations  the  race  was  to  sustain,  and  the  moral 
purposes  to  which  the  union  of  the  sexes  was  to 
be  subservient.  And  God  blessed  them.  In  the 
sense  in  which  that  blessing  was  given  to  the  in- 
ferior animals  {v.  22),  it  is  simply  implied  that  the 
properties  and  powers  which  were  to  characterize 
each  species  were  fully  conferred  on  them.  The 
same  thing  was  implied  in  the  case  of  rnan — viz., 
that  they  were  actually  endowed  with  the  power 
of  propagatiug  their  species,  and  with  the  right  of 
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29  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  ^  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit 

30  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beast 
of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is    life,  /  ham  given  every  green  herb  for 

31  meat :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day. 

2     THUS  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 

2  them.    "And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 

3  And  God  ^blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it;  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  ^  created  and  made. 
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dominion  over  the  earth  and  the  creatures.  But 
the  words  bore  a  higher  signification  when  first 
applied,  inasmuch  as  the  newly  created  human 
creatures  were  possessed  of  a  sinless  moral  nature, 
and  consequently  were  objects  on  whom  the  mind 
of  the  Creator  would,  with  divine  complacency, 
pour  the  fulness  of  blessing. 

29-31.  I  have  given  you  every  herb  .  .  .  and 
every  tree ...  for  meat.  They  were  to  be  sustained 
on  the  products  of  the  ground  alone,  for  not  the 
slightest  hint  is  given  of  a  grant  of  animal  food : 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  expressly  ex- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  this  passage;  and  vege- 
tables and  fruit-bearing  trees  are  specified,  to 
distinguish  "for  meat"  to  man  from  "every  green 
herb"  pif?  RT!.;"'^!]— all  the  greenness  of  vegetation 
— i.  the  various  kinds  of  herbage.  The  "beasts 
of  the  earth"  is  a  Scripture  name  for  wild  beasts, 
which  we  know  had  been  created  {v.  25) ;  and  as 
these  are  by  nature  carnivorous  creatures,  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  teeth  and  of  their  stomach 
unfitting  them  for  living  upon  grass,  there  does 
seem  some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  who  says,  'I  venture  to  think  that  the 
Mosaic  description  in  this  part  extends  not  to  all 
aninaal  and  vegetable  species,  but  to  those  only 
which  would  be  suitable  to  the  region  under  its 
various  conditions,  would  have  a  beneficial  connec- 
tion with  man,  and  would,  by  their  forms,  habits, 
and  instincts,  h&  subject  to  his  dominion'  ('Scrip- 
ture and  Geology ').  saw  that  it  was  very  good.  In 
the  simple  anthromorphic  style  of  this  history, 
the  Creator  is  represented  as  an  artist,  and  in  all 
the  successive  stages  of  the  creative  work  as  paus- 
ing to  survey  its  progress,  which  He  pronounced  to 
be  "good."  But  on  the  completion  of  it  by  the 
creation  of  man,  he  declared  it  to  be  "very  good;" 
not  only  each  separate  part,  but  as  a  whole,  adapted 
to  be  the  habitation  of  a  race  of  intelligent  and 
moral  creatures,  the  scene  of  all  the  various  plans 
and  operations  which  were  to  be  developed  under 
that  economy  of  providence  which  he  was  about 
to  commence,  the  sixth  day  [>jj'5i'ri  d'v].  This  is  the 
only  one  of  all  the  numerals  used  in  this  chapter 
which  has  the  article  prefixed ;  and  the  insertion 
of  it  was  evidently  intended  to  stamp  peculiar 
honour  on  the  sixth  day,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
creative  work  was  brought  to  a  completioD, 

CHAP.  ir.  1-3.— Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished.  This  sentence  does  not  refer 
to  the  arrangements  which  have  just  been  described 
as  rnade  on  the  six  days.  It  is  merely  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  opening  statement,  that  God  was 
the  Creator  of  all  things  in  the  universe,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact,  which  was  about  to  be  put 
on  record,  that  He  established  the  present  system 
of  things  on  earth  in  that  specified  time.  [All 
ambiguity  in  the  import  of  the  clause  would  have 
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lieen  avoided  had  our  translators,  instead  of 
"thus"  taken  the  "i  in  its  usual  sense,  'and,'  as 
simply  connecting  this  sentence  with  the  preceding 
context.]  the  host  of  them,  [dk^v  signifies  a 
multitude,  a  numerous  array — usually  applied  to 
heavenly  bodies ;  but  in  this  passage— the  only  one 
in  Scripture— it  is  connected  with  earthly  objects 
also.  It  is  rendered  by  the  Sei>tuagint,  ko(t/xo<s, 
and  denotes  both  the  vast  amount  and  the  orderly 
collocation  of  all  things  which  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  contain.]  And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made.  Some  com- 
mentators render  it  'and  God  had  ended,'  as  if 
the  verb  were  in  the  pluperfect  tense.  But  the 
future  is  never  soused.  Instead  of  "the  seventh 
day,"  the  Samaritan  codex,  the  Syriac  andSeptua- 
gint  versions,  have  'the  sixth  day '—a  change  in 
the  reading  obviously  made  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  inference  which  the  present  text  seems  to 
imply,  that  God  continued  to  prosecute  his  work 
on  "the  seventh  day."  But  as  that  alteration  is 
unsupported  by  MSS.  testimony,  the  text  must 
be  adhered  to  ;  and  though  the  language  is  loose, 
it  is  impossible  to  misapprehend  its  purport — 
viz.,  that  by  'God's  ending  on  the  seventh  day 
the  work  which  he  had  made,'  is  meant  that  the 
work  was  brought  to  a  termination  when  the 
seventh  day  arrived,  and  he  rested — not  to  re- 
pose from  labour,  through  exhaustion  with  fatigue 
(see  Isa.  xl.  28),  but.  simj^dy,  he  ceased  from  work- 
ing ;  not,  however,  from  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world— for  that  has  been  carried  on 
with  uninterrupted  regularity  (John  v.  17)— nor 
from  all  exercise  of  creative  power,  but  only  from 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  introdup- 
tion  of  the  new  system  of  things  He  had  been 
establishing  in  this  world,  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it.  On  the  creation  of  the 
various  orders  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  anim.als 
God  ''blessed"  them  (v.  22,  28),  and  the  repetition 
of  this  formula  in  the  present  instance  indicates 
that  the  event  referred  to  formed  a  continuous 
part  of  the  same  series  of  transactions.  To 
"sanctify"  a  thing  or  a  period  of  time  is  to  set 
it  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use ;  and 
hence  its  sanctification  was  a  peculiar  distinction 
Xjut  upon  the  seventh  day  above  the  other  six 
days— clearly  meaning  that  it  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  a  religious  purijose.  The  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  is  tlms  as  old  as  creation;  and  the 
fact  of  its  high  antiquity,  its  being  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  demonstrates 
the  universality  and  permanence  of  its  obligation. 
The  fuller  consideration  of  this  subject  we  post- 
pone to  the  close  of  the  section.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  be  briefly  observed,  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Sabbath  appears  a  wise  and  beneficent  law, 
affording  that  regularly  recurring  interval  of  rest 
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which  tlie  physical  nature  of  man  and  the  animals 
employed  in  his  service  requires,  and  the  con- 
tinued or  habitual  neglect  of  which  brings  both 
to  jjremature  decay.  Moreover,  it  secures  an 
appointed  season  for  religious  worship;  and  if  it 
was  necessary  in  a  state  of  primeval  innocence, 
how  much  more  so  now,  when  mankind  in  their 
fallen  state  have  a  strong  tendency  to  forget  God 
and  His  claims  ? 

It  only  remains  to  ascertain  what  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  "day"  is  to  be  understood; 
whether  it  is  used  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  term,  as  denoting  a  revolution  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  it  rnust  be  considered  as  point- 
ing in  this  narrative  to  periods  of  indefinite 
duration.  Assuredly,  as  the  Bible  was  given 
for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  mankind,  it 
must  be  considered  as  employing  words  in  the 
acceptation  which  they  usually  bear  in  the  inter- 
course of  life ;  and  this  rule  is  in  no  case  to  be 
departed  from,  unless  the  general  tenor  of  the 
context,  or  some  special  circumstances,  impera- 
tively demand  a  deviation.  Now,  the  word  "  day  " 
is  very  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  a  vague, 
undefined  sense,  to  denote  a  X'eriod  of  jorotracted 
duration,  as  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  "the  day  of 
vengeance,"  "that  day,"  "one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day ;"  and  many  contend  that  it  must  here 
be  interpreted  in  a  similarly  extensive  sense,  as 
denoting  some  vast  period  of  time,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  years.  But  although  the 
word  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  we  often  apply  it  in 
ordinary  life,  in  such  a  loose  and  general  manner, 
it  seems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  correct  criticism,  to  consider  whether  sucn  a 
figurative  use  of  the  term  is  admissible  in  a  plain, 
sober  narrative,  without  any  intimation  ;  and  espe- 
cially whether  the  historian  has  not  mentioned 
circumstances  which  define  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  word  he  employed.  Now,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  day  denotes  the  period 
during  which  light  prevails  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  text, 
"God  called  the  light  Day."  This  period  is  men- 
tioned six  times  as  a  "day"  limited  by  an  'evening 
and  a  morning.'  The  word  is  used  apparently  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  to  denote  an  interval  of 
time  comprising  an  alternation  of  darkness  and 
of  Hght ;  and,  undoubtedly,  by  the  regular  re- 
currence of  the  same  formula,  specifying  the 
evening  and  morning  as  the  limits  of  this  interval, 
an  impression  is  made  upon  the  readers  mind 
that  the  creative  week  consisted  of  six  natural 
periods,  each  exactly  the  same  in  duration  as  our 
jjresent  day.  A  careful  examination  of  the  sacred 
record,  however,  will  show  that  the  word  "day" 
is,  in  the  course  of  this  brief  narrative,  applied 
on  different  occasions  to  periods  of  unknown 
length,  ali  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  liglit. 
Thus  in  v.  5  the  evening  of  the  first  day  com- 
prised the  whole  of  that  indefinite  jDcriod  during 
which  "darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;" 
and  as  the  "morning"  might  be  of  proportionate 
extent,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  all  data, 
to  ascertain  authoritatively  the  length  of  the  first 
day,  which  transpired  before  the  sun  was  visible. 
In  V.  14  "day"  stands  for  the  period  of  light,  as 
derived  from  the  sun ;  and,  lastly,  the  sabbath  is 
called  a  "day,"  though  no  evening  is  spoken  of. 
Thus,  though  the  word  is  uniformly  employed  by 
Moses  to  denote  a  period  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  light,  it  does  not  serve  to  mark  the 
duration  of  that  period  except  in  one  case  alone, 
where  it  unquestionably  means  a  natural  day.  In 
the  three  first  acts  of  the  creative  work  it  desig- 
nates intervals  whose  duration  is  undefined,  as 
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they  could  not  be  determined  by  sunrise  or  sunset; 
but  in  the  three  latter  parts  of  that  process,  it  has 
been  naturally  inferred,  from  the  sun  having 
entered  on  his  office,  that  the  days  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  embracing  a  similar  interval  witli 
our  own.  No  express  declaration,  indeed,  to 
that  effect  is  made,  but  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  which  in  the  reason  assigned  for 
its  observance  (Exod.  xx.  11),  contains  an  epitome 
of  this  chapter,  appear  so  plainly  to  su])port  tJie 
literality  of  the  days,  that  the  record  of  creation 
has  been  almost  universally  interpreted  conform- 
ably to  this  standard.  Such  is  the  common  view 
of  the  Christian,  as  it  was  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
But  several  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers,  such  as 
Origen,  Augustine,  and  others,  looking  to  the 
specialties  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  have,  on  criti- 
cal grounds  alone,  advocated  its  interpretation  by 
len^hened  periods ;  and  many  of  the  greatest 
Biblical  scholars  amongst  the  moderns  have  main- 
tained the  same  opinion,  under  a  belief  that  the 
discoveries  of  geology  have  rendered  the  adoption 
of  this  hypothesis  unavoidable.  They  are  desirous 
to  make  the  language  of  the  sacred  narrative 
harmonize  with  physical  facts,  and  in  this  way 
reconcile  the  claims  of  philology  and  theology 
with  the  demands  of  geological  science.  They 
differ,  however,  about  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  the  word  "day."  Some  think  that  it 
denotes  six  classes  of  natural  phenomena ;  others, 
that  it  stands  figuratively  for  lengthened  periods  ; 
while  a  third  party  are  of  opinion  that,  though 
used  by  the  historian  in  a  literal  sense,  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  symbolically;  for 
Moses,  when  he  recorded  those  primeval  events,  of 
which  he  could  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and 
in  narrating  which  he  employed  the  language  of 
common  life,  was  a  prophet  of  the  past,  as  really 
as  Daniel  was  a  prophet  of  the  future;  and  as 
the  latter,  when  he  spoke  of  daTjs,  was,  imder  the 
infiuence  of  inspiration,  made  to  describe  events 
in  coming  eras,  so  Moses,  when  he  wrote  of  the 
days  of  creation,  was  led  unconsciously  to  use 
language  which,  while  it  was  plain  and  literal,  was 
at  the  same  time  symbolical  of  vast  epochs.  By 
putting  such  a  liberal  construction  on  the  in- 
spired record,  they  hope  to  adapt  its  brief  and 
general  statements,  which  were  sufficient  for  the 
instruction  of  a  rude  and  early  age,  to  the  views 
of  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  to  show  that 
beneath  its  archaic  simplicity  of  style  there  under- 
lies a  store  of  philosophic  truths,  which,  when 
unfolded,  place  the  testimony  of  God  in  the 
volume  of  revelation  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  which  He  has  given  in  the  book  of  nature. 

The  hypothesis  of  long  or  indefinite  periods  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  the  narration  of 
Moses  describes  the  whole  process  of  creation,  from 
the  first  germ  of  matter  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  the  formation  of  man ;  and  that  the  series 
of  creative  acts  detailed  in  this  record  harmonize 
in  number,  as  well  as  in  order,  with  the  great  geolo- 
gic eras.  The  following  is  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  results  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  Scripture 
with  geology: — 

1.  Light  is  declared  by  Moses  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  first  day;  and  modern  science 
has  demonstrated  that  the  first  result  of  chemical 
or  molecular  action  in  the  chaotic  mass  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  light. 
'  Without  molecular  action,^  says  Dana,  '  there 
could  be  neither  heat  nor  light.  Matter  in  such 
an  inactive,  forceless  state,  would  be  literally 
dark,  cold,  dead-  But  let  it  be  endowed  with 
intense  attraction  of  different  degrees  or  condi- 
tions, and  it  would  i>roduce  light  as  the  first  eff"ect 
of  the  mutual  action  then  begun.'   The  command, 
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'  Let  light  be,'  was  therefore  the  summons  to 
activity  iu  matter.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  or 
brooded  over  the  vast  deep— an  abyss  of  universal 
night— and  light,  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of 
matter  in  action,  Hashed  instantly  through  space 
at  the  fiat  of  Deity.  Thus  science,  in  its  latest 
developments,  declares  as  distinctly  as  the  Bible, 
that  on  the  first  day  'light  was.'  The  facts  eli- 
cited on  this  subject  by  the  brilliant  experiments 
of  Arago  and  others  tend  to  show  that,  not  only 
mere  space,  but  even  the  dense  forms  of  matter, 
are  pervaded  by  a  luminiferous  medium,  by  whose 
iindulatory  movements  the  phenomena  of  light  are 
produced,  and  that  its  pre-existefice  was  necessary 
to  the  luminous  functions  of  the  sun.  As  its 
vibrations  can  be  excited  by  many  physical  causes, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  darkness,  constituting  the  even- 
ing and  morning  of  the  first  three  days,  might 
have  taken  place  as  related  by  the  sacred  historian; 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
cavil  so  strangely  revived  in  the  present  day 
('Essays  and  Eeviews'),  that  light  is  represented 
by  Moses  as  existing  before  the  radiance  of  the 
sun  had  shone  upon  the  terraqueous  ball. 

2.  The  second  day's  work  was  the  formation  of 
an  atmosphere ;  and  from  the  view  which  geology 
has  given  of  the  primeval  state  of  the  globe,  as  a 
ball  of  fire  or  molten  metal  surrounded  by  an 
accumulation  of  heated  vapour,  which,  when 
the  surface  had  cooled,  enveloped  it  with  deep 
water,  the  state  of  its  atmosphere,  in  respect 
to  composition  and  density,  must  have  been 
altogether  unfavourable  either  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  or  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in 
this  preliminary  stage  of  the  creative  work,  to 
give  the  atmosphere  its  proper  constitution ;  and 
if  we  think,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  '  of  the 
many  processes  which  may  have  been  in  operation 
on  the  early  crust  of  the  globe,  in  the  successive 
separation  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances, 
we  shall  be  impressed  with  a  view  of  how  possible 
it  must  have  been  that  we  should  have  been  sub- 
jected to  conditions  and  circumstances  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  we  actually  enjoy.'  But 
by  the  work  of  the  second  day  the  globe  was 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  an  invisible  fluid,  called 
the  atmosphere,  which  accompanies  it  both  in  its 
daily  and  annual  course,  reaching  to  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  penetrating  its 
deepest  cavities.  It  is  of  such  essential  importance 
to  the  continuance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that 
wherever  its  purity  is  in  any  degree  tainted,  in- 
convenience and  suffering  are  proportionally  felt, 
and  wherever  it  is  entirely  excluded,  the  most 
fatal  consequences  immediately  ensue.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  utility,  in  other  respects,  for  car- 
rying on  the  most  vital  functions  of  nature, 
not  only  by  its  elasticity,  by  which  it  is  caj)- 
able  of  great  expansion  and  rarefaction,  but 
also  by  its  density;  for,  rising  as  it  does  to  the 
height  of  forty-five  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
it  exerts,  of  course,  no  small  pressure  on  its  con- 
tents, and  by  that  means  performs  an  office  with- 
out which  the  course  of  nature  would  be  liable  to 
the  most  serious  derangements,  sustaining  the 
clouds,  and  being  the  vehicle  of  the  winds,  rain, 
and  snow.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
that  reflects  the  light  as  well  as  tempei^s  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  that  gives  its  clearness  and  bright- 
ness to  the  sky.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere that  ijrevents  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
from  turning  all  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  into  vapour;  and  it  is  the  same  property, 
which  pressing,  according  to  the  nature  of  fluids, 
equally  iu  every  direction,  enables  man  to  support 


a  burden  which  would  otherwise  be  insupport-  \ 
able  to  his  delicate  frame. 

3.  On  the  third  day  the  earth  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  terraqueous  globe,  and  geology  traces 
out  the  successive  steps  by  which  that  result  was 
effected.  As  the  world  was  at  first  surrounded  by 
a  universal  ocean,  it  follows  that,  before  terrestrial 
tribes,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  were  created, 
the  globe  must  have  been  of  necessity  the  theatre 
of  various  catastrophes,  by  which  the  uniform 
crust  of  the  earth  was  raised  above  the  waters, 
and  a  state  of  things  established  more  or  less 
analogous  to  that  which  geography  now  presents 
to  us.  It  was  necessary  that  'the  dry  land  should 
appear.'  'Extensive  observation,'  says  Lardner 
(' Preadamite  Earth'),  'on  the  crust  of  the  earth 
proves  that  such  forms  were  not  assumed  defi- 
nitely and  permanently  at  once,  but  that  they 
underwent  a  long  succession  of  changes,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  outlines  of  land  were  frequently 
varied;  what  was  land  at  one  time  became  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  at  another,  and  what  was  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  at  one  time,  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, assumed  the  forms  of  continents  and  islands 
at  another.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  produced  by  such  a  suc- 
cession of  catastrophes,  that  they  all  tended  to 
one  definite  end — viz.,  the  final  adaptation  of 
the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the  human  race 
and  its  contemporaneous  tribes.'  The  jn-imitive 
rocks  are  called  Azoic,  because  no  traces  of  fossils 
have  been  found  in  them,  and  geology  proves  that 
large  areas  of  those  rocks  were  "  dry  land"  before 
animal  life  began  on  the  earth.  A  subsequent 
part  of  the  work  on  the  third  day  was  the  intro- 
duction of  vegetation,  and  the  creation  of  this  I 
form  of  organic  life  before  the  aj)pearance  of  the 
sun  was  frequently  dwelt  upon,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  record.  Geology  has  shown 
that  the  plant  kingdom  was  instituted  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  the  Azoic  age ;  and  '  this,'  in  the 
words  of  Dana,  '  was  one  of  the  mysterious  facts 
in  creation  until  the  recent  revelations  of  science. 
Now  we  know  that  the  prime  mission  of  vegeta- 
tion is  physical,  the  removal  from  the  atmosphere 
of  a  deadly  gas  (carbonic  acid),  and  the  supply  to 
it  of  one  eminently  a  suppoi'ter  of  life  (oxygen). 
This  it  accomplishes  by  the  simple  process  of 
growth ;  upon  this  great  end  its  vital  functions 
and  structures  are  based;  this  single  criterion  dis- 
tinguishes all  plants  from  animals.  Serving  as  the 
food  of  animals,  and  giving  joy,  by  its  beauty,  to 
the  human  soul,  are  only  concomitant  ends  of  vege- 
tation. Moses,  in  announcing  the  creation  of 
vegetation,  describes  plants  in  geuerah  But  the 
institution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  the  great 
event;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks,  vegetation  was  for  a  long  age  only  Algce, 
sea-weeds;  then,  in  the  carboniferous  period,  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamic  classes,  of  which  the  coal  measures 
were  formed,  covered  the  earth — herbage,  flower- 
less  trees,  along  with  the  pine  tribe  [Goniferce), 
which  are  almost  flowerless;  and  not  till  the  latest 
age  in  the  course  of  the  creative  process  did  trees 
of  our  common  genera,  oaks,  elms,  palms,  &c., 
begin  to  diversify  the  earth's  surface.  The  fact 
that  vegetation  subserved  an  important  purpose 
in  the  coal  period,  in  ridding  the  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid,  for  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
land  animals,  suggests  a  valid  reason  for  believing 
that  the  same  great  purpose,  the  true  purpose  of 
vegetation,  was  effected  through  the  ocean  before 
the  waters  were  fitted  for  animal  life.' 

4  The  earth,  which  is  spoken  of  in  a  popular 
form  as  of  so  great  importance  that  'the  great 
lights'  were  placed  in  the  tiimament  for  its  sijecial 
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accommodation  and  benefit,  has  been  ascertained 
l)y  science  to  be  only  the  two  thousand  four  hun 
dred  and  eightieth  part  of  the  bulk  of  some  of  the 
other  planets ;  while  the  sun,  which  was  appointed 
to  rule  our  day,  is  three  hundred  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  earth's  mass.     Moses  declares 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  "made"  on  the 
fourth.    That  they  were  not  then  created  has 
been  already  shown  (see  on  vv.  1  and  14-19). 
This  appears  further  from  the  fact  that,  whether, 
according  to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  they  ori- 
ginated from  one   common  mass  of  nebulous 
matter,  which,  in  the  course  of  revolving  round  its 
axis,  broke  off  in  rings,  which  became  separate  and 
solid  planets ;  or,  by  whatever  means  the  earth  and 
its  sister  planets  came  within  the  central  influence 
of  the  sun,  they  form  parts  of  a  grand  planetary 
system,  so  that  the  sun  and  moon  mast  have  been 
in  their  places  when  the  earth  was  established. 
And  with  regard  to  the  stars,  many  of  which 
appear  as  small  specks,  and  others  are  seen  only 
through  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  though  they  are 
themselves  suns,  some  of  them  nine  hundred  times 
larger  than  the  globe  we  dwell  in,  and  yet  so  dis- 
tant that  their  light  has  not  yet  reached  our  world, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion from  the  known  rate  at  which  light  travels 
— viz.,  192,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time— that 
multitudes  of  stars  existed,  not  only  prior  to 
the  commonly  received  era  of  creation,  but  in 
the  depths  of  an  amazingly  remote  antiquity. 
Thus,  as  a  ray  of  light  takes  a  time  to  pass  from 
a  luminous  object  to  us  in  projjortion  to  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  obvious,  that  while  looking  to  that 
object,  we  behold  it,  not  as  it  is  at  the  moment  of 
observation,  but  as  it  was  at  the  emanation  of  the 
ray.    On  this  principle,  as  light  comes  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth  in  a  second  and  a  quarter,  we 
see  her,  not  as  she  is  at  the  moment  of  our  per- 
ceiving her  disc,  but  as  she  was  one  and  a  quarter 
seconds  after  she  has  risen.    The  sun,  also,  when 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  just  passed  the  horizon, 
has  already  passed  it  by  eight  minutes.    So  in 
like  manner  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars.  Sir- 
ius,  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  situated  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  is  six  years  and  four 
months  before  light  from  it  reaches  the  earth — 
i.  e.,  Sirius,  as  seen  by  us,  appears  as  it  was  six 
years  and  four  months  previously.    Sir  William 
Herschel  brought  out,  by  the  power  of  his  forty- 
feet  reflector,  that  the  brilliant  nebuljB  are  dis- 
tant from  our  system  by  a  number  of  miles  which 
he  expressed  as  somewhat  more  than  eleven  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
miles !    Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  an 
object  at  the  calculated  distance  at  v^diich  one  of 
these  very  remote  nebula  may  still  be  perceived, 
the  rays  of  the  light  which  convey  its  image  to 
the  eye  must  have  been  more  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand,  that  is  almost  two  millions, 
of  years  on  their  way:  and  that,  consequently,  so 
many  years  ago  this  object  must  already  have  had 
an  existence  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  in  order  to 
send  out  those  rays  by  which  we  now  perceive 
it  ( '  Philosophic  Transactions,'  quoted  in  Pye 
Smithes  'Geology'.)   Moreover,  modern  science  has 
proved  the  truth  of  Moses'  declaration  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  "made"  luminaries;  for  they  are 
both  of  them  ojjaque  bodies,  the  moon  deriving  a 
borrowed  light  from  the  siin,  and  the  sun  itself 
from  a  luminous  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded.   The  emission  of  such  vast  stores  of 
light  and  heat  as  this  central  orb  has  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years  communicated  to  the  earth, 
as  well  as  its  other  attendant  planets,  must  have 
dinjinished  or  exhausted  its  substance,  had  not 
the  Creator,  who  "made"  it  for  these  important 
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purposes,  provided  the  natural  means  of  continually 
repairing  the  waste.  And  this  source  of  supply 
arises,  according  to  a  recent  theory  which  has 
found  much  favour,  from  the  enormous  number  of 
asteroids  or  meteors  that  fill  the  solar  space.  '  In 
November,'  says  Professor  Tyndall,  '  these  often 
appear  in  the  nocturnal  sky,  falling  as  thick  as 
snow-flakes ;  240,000  were  calculated  to  have  been 
observed  in  one  night,  during  nine  hours'  observa- 
tion ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  may  be 
said  to  fall  during  the  year,  and  even  these  would 
constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  crowd 
of  asteroids  that  circulate  round  the  sun.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  agency  competent  to  restore  his 
lost  energy  to  the  sun,  and  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture at  his  suiiace  which  transcends  all  terrestrial 
combustion.  The  very  quality  of  the  solar  rays— 
their  incomparable  penetrative  power— enables 
us  to  infer  that  the  temperature  of  their  origin 
must  be  enormous;  but  in  the  fall  of  asteroids 
upon  its  surface  we  find  the  means  of  producing 
such  a  temperature.  Without  doubt,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sun  displays  an  unbroken  ocean  of 
fiery  fluid  matter.  On  this  ocean  rests  an  atmos- 
I)here  of  glowing  gas — a  flame  atinos])here.  P>ut 
gaseous  substances,  when  compared  with  solid 
ones,  emit,  when  their  temperature  is  very  high, 
only  a  feeble  and  transparent  light.  Whence  it  is 
probable  that  the  dazzling  white  light  of  the  sun 
comes  through  the  atmosphere,  from  the  more  solid 
portions  of  the  surface.'  The  dense  vapours  in 
which  the  earth  was  in  its  early  state  enveloped  had 
concealed  from  its  surface  the  splendour  of  the 
celestial  orbs  ;  and  whether  it  was  by  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  some  un- 
known operation,  they  were  caused  to  appear  for 
the  first  time  on  that  day,  the  sun  exerts  so 
potent  and  indispensable  an  influence  on  all 
nature,  both  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  especially  on 
the  activity  and  gTOwth  of  living  creatures,  that  its 
manifestation,  so  pertinent  at  the  commencement 
of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance.  'Thus,  at  last,'  says 
Dana,  'we  learn,  through  modern  scientific  re- 
search, that  the  appearance  of  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth— an  idea  foreim 
to  man's  unaided  conceptions— is  as  much  in  the 
volume  of  nature  as  that  of  sacred  writ.'  "The 
lights  in  the  firmament"  were  "for  seasons  and  for 
days,"  &c.  The  researches  of  geology  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  climate  of  the  preadamite 
earth  was  very  different  from  that  of  our  own 
period.  One  uniform  high  temperature  prevailed 
over  all  the  earth  at  the  poles,  no  less  than  at 
the  equator.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  change,  whether  it  was  produced  by  astral 
influences,  or  from  an  alteration  on  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  universally  estab- 
lished amongst  geologists,  that  the  climate  of  the 
old  world  was  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  we 
experience.  Now,  this  confirms  the  statement 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  that  our  present  seasons, 
summers  and  winters,  days  and  nights,  had  their 
beginning ;  and  geology  coincides  in  bearing  testi- 
mony that  the  human  period  is  distinguished  by 
a  different  climate,  variations  of  seasons,  and,  it 
may  be,  a  difference  also  in  the  duration  of  day 
and  night  from  the  preadamite  ages. 

5.  The  sea,  as  stated  by  Moses,  was  the  first 
scene  of  animal  life ;  and  geology  has  not  only 
shown  that  the  earliest  living  creatures  were  of 
aqueous  origin,  but  from  the  swarming  myriads  of 
marine  fossils  that  lie  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  it 
bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  which  declares  that  "  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly."  This  new  and  im- 
Ijortant  step  in  the  process  of  creation  was  taken 
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at  an  epoch  when  the  "  dry  land"  had  but  partially 
emerged;  and  thongh  the  great  outlines  of  the 
continents  had  distinctly  appeared,  the  sea  still 
overspread  the  largest  portion  of  the  globe.  But 
although  the  seas  now  began  to  be  tenanted  by 
creatures  which,  by  constitution  and  habits,  were 
fitted  to  live  in  a  liquid  element,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  various  tribes  which  have 
been  found  inhabitants  of  the  waters  were  not 
created  simultaneously,  but  at  different  times, 
and  in  a  progi'essive  order.    The  first  were  neither 
numerous  nor  of  a  high  organization;  for  the 
temperature  of  the  earth,  uniform  in  all  latitudes, 
was  still  too  elevated,  the  atmosphere  too  impure, 
and  the  waters  too  turbid,  for  the  higher  forms  of 
organic  life.    The  earliest  examples  of  life  in  the 
growing  earth  belonged  to  the  great  primary  divi- 
sions of  animal  forms,  the  Kadiata,  MoUusca, 
Articulata,  and  Vertebrata.    These  all  appeared 
about  the  same  time ;  but  the  lowest  class  of  tbem 
chiefly  abounded.    Thus,  of  tlie  Eadiata  (or  Zoo- 
phytes, as  they  have  been  called  from  two  Greek 
words,  intimating  that  they  form  a  link  between 
vegetables  and  animals),  corals,  star-fish,  monads, 
sjjonges  ;  of  MoUusca,  snails,  oysters,  mussels ;  of 
the  Articulata,  or  annulated,  insects,  spiders, 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  leeches.     Next  came 
fishes,  which  commenced  the  series  of  Vertebrata. 
These  were  confined  to  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid 
orders,  whose  characteristics,  consisting  in  the 
great  length  of  the  spinal  column,  as  well  as  in  the 
IDeculiar  shape  of  the  lobe  of  the  tail,  detennine 
the  precise  part  of  the  epoch  at  which  they 
!  appeared.     Afterwards  appeared  the  first  land 
I  animals,  in  the  shape  of  Amphibia,  comprehend- 
ing the  inferior  classes  of  Eeptilia,  as  frogs,  sala- 
'  manders,  and  such  like,  which  are  furnished  with 
j  gills,  that  connect  them  with  fishes.    These,  again, 
j  were  succeeded  by  avast  variety  of  gigantic  reptiles, 
I  which  formed  a  higher  order  of  Vertebrata  than 
I  fishes,  as  they  breathe  by  lungs.    The  principal  of 
;  these  were  Sauriaus  (from  o-ai/pos,  a  lizard) — so 
j  called  from  their  lizard-like  shape,  some  of  w4iich, 
larger  than  whales,  plied  in  the  seas,  as  the  ichthy- 
I  osaurus ;  while  others  of  those  scaly  monsters 
!  crawled  on  the  land,  as  the  megalosaurus,  iguano- 
j  don,  and  hylseosaurus ;  and  a  third  variety,  such 
I  as  the  pterodactyle,  _  was  furnished  with  wings, 
I  and  capable  of  flying  in  the  air.    At  a  later  period 
j  of  the  palaeozoic  age,  w-hen  those  huge  animals 
had  reached  their  maximum,  and  begun  to  decline, 
other  forms  of  Reptilia  appeared,  such  as  the 
Chelonians  (tortoises),  and  some  orders  of  birds, 
such  as  the  waders  or  web-footed.    Reptiles  and 
birds  were  the  dominant  races  of  this  period. 
The  series  above  mentioned  comprise  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Reptilian  eras  of  geology ;  but  the 
living  creatures  which  flourished  during  these 
respective  periods,  so  strange  in  form  and  magni- 
tude, and  oviparous,  were  never  seen  by  man  ex- 
cept in  a  fossil  state,  as  they  are  found  only  in  the 
superior  layers  of  transition  rocks.    They  were 
swept  away  by  a  tremendous  convulsion,  which 
either  suddenly  enveloped  them  in  the  lower 
strata,  or  which,  by  opening  fissures  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  so  that  a  great  quantity  of  its  internal 
heat  escaped,  eff"ected  their  death  by  a  change  of 
j  climate.    The  destruction  of  life  by  the  revolution 
that  closed  the  reptilian  age  was  complete;  for 
the  immediate  effects  were  universal  over  the 
earth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  subservient 
to  an  onward  step  in  the  process  of  creation;  for 
this  physical  catastrophe,  by  j^roducing  a  great 
change  in  the  relative  situations  of  land  and  water, 
I  brought  about  a  lower  temperature,  and  led,  after 
tranquillity  had  been  restored,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  higher  order  of  animals. 
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6.  The  land  having  become  more  stable,  the 
progressive  creation  of  animal  life  was  now  about 
to  reach  its  highest  destiny  by  the  appearance  of 
Mammalia,  whose  name,  expressive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  are  reared,  indicates  a  close 
relation  of  affection  and  dependence  between  the 
parent  and  its  offspring,  A  few  of  the  smaller 
mammals  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  period  as 
prophetic  types  of  the  progress  of  creation;  but 
it  was  only  at  this  stage,  when  the  great  marine 
and  amphibian  eras  had  passed,  that  the  age  of 
quadrupeds  began.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  period  was  the  enormous  pachyderms  which 
fed  on  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  jjlains  and 
forests,  being  herbivorous,  such  as  the  dinother- 
ium  or  the  mastodon,  twenty  feet  long  and 
nine  feet  high — a  giant  compared  to  the  modern 
buffalo.  Then,  while  these  were  flourishing,  there 
appeared  also  Carnivora — the  mammoths  and 
megatheria — in  vast  numbers,  and  of  immense 
power,  rendering  the  earlier  parts  of  the  tertiary 
age,  when  those  monstrous  mammals  flourished, 
the  reign  of  the  brutes,  which  rioted  in  the 
wanton  exercise  of  their  great  physical  powers, 
and  waged  destructive  war  on  tlie  smaller  and 
feebler  tribes.  Lions  and  tigers,  hyasnas  and  bears, 
far  larger  in  size,  as  well  as  far  fiercer  in  temper, 
than  any  now  in  existence,  prowled  for  their  prey. 
These  having  declined,  though  not  become  entirely 
extinct,  a  new  and  smaller  race  of  mammals  was 
created,  which  would  be  of  service  to  man.  '  The 
continents,'  says  Dana,  '  had  long  before  had  their 
marked  characteristics;  the  Oriental  (including 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa),  as  the  continent  of 
Carnivora,  the  highest  mammals ;  North  America, 
of  Herblvora,  a  tribe  inferior  to  the  Carnivora ; 
South  America,  of  the  Sloth  and  Armadillo  tribes 
{Edentata),  still  lower  in  rank;  Australia,  of  the 
Kangaroo  tribe,  or  Marsupials,  the  lowest  of  all 
quadrupeds ;  for  these  were  severally  the  charac- 
teristic races  of  the  continents  in  the  mammalian 
age.  As  the  age  of  man  opens,  these  parts  of  the 
world  were  still  essentially  the  same  in  their  tribes 
of  mammals,  though  with  new  and  smaller  species : 
there  is  no  sign  of  progress.  The  Oriental  lands, 
on  the  contrary,  which  had  so  prominently  taken 
the  lead  in  the  age  of  mammals,  and  even  through 
the  whole  reptilian  age  preceding,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  marked  out  for  the  Eden  of  the  world, 
ages  previous  to  man's  creation.' 

The  great  end  towai-d  which  all  these  previous 
changes  had  been  preparatory  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  race  of 
rational  and  moral  creatures  into  the  world. 
The  Mosaic  record  indicates  a  progressive  course 
in  the  creation  of  living  beings ;  and  geology  fur- 
nishes innumerable  proofs  that  the  advance  was 
from  the_  simplest  to  the  highest  order.  Be- 
ginning with  Molluscs  and  Zoophytes — which  are 
merely  sentient  creatures — it  w:ent  on  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  classes,  which  were  furnished 
with  greater  powers  of  locomotion  and  more 
varied  means  of  enjoying  life.  Some  creatures 
had  appeared  in  earlier  stages  endowed  with 
sparks  of  intelligence  and  a  low  grade  of  reason ; 
and  latterly,  in  the  various  genera  of  mammals, 
there  had  been  displayed  feelings  of  dependence 
and  affectionate  intercourse  between  dams  and 
their  cubs.  But  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature 
possessed  of  a  soul,  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  of  looking  before  as  well 
as  after,  and  forming  a  link  of  connection  between 
inferior  classes  of  living  beings  in  this  world  and 
higher  orders  of  creation  in  others.  A  new  order 
of  existence,  therefore,  was  necessary,  which  should 
exhibit  the  highest  form  of  physical  organization, 
united  to  the  element  of  spi7-it,  and  by  the  appear- 
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ancc  of  man  the  copestone  was  laid  on  the  work  of 
creation. 

On  reviewing  the  brief  sketch  here  given  of 
the  history  of  the  preadamite  earth,  and  the 
lirogressive  development  of  organic  life,  it  appears 
that  a  long  series  of  ages  elapsed  ere  the  earth  was 
brought  into  a  state  adapted  to  be  the  residence 
of  its  present  occupants.  The  procedure  of  God 
in  the  fitting  np  of  this  earth,  as  in  all  other  de- 
pai-tments  of  His  works,  was  progressive ;  and  as, 
after  the  raw  material  was  created  "  in  the  begin- 
ning," He  chose,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  to  act 
npon  it  through  the  operation  of  those  natural 
laws  which  He  had  imposed  upon  matter,  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  a  slowly  revolving  duration, 
aud  by  a  frequent  succession  of  great  i)hysical 
I  changes,  external  and  internal,  that  this  terrestrial 
}  ball  was  i^repared  for  habitation  and  productive- 
ness. From  the  first,  the  plan  of  creation  pointed 
to  the  introduction  of  man  as  the  cromiing  ]3oint, 
the  ultimate  stage  of  it ;  but  the  originally  molten 
condition  of  the  globe  had  to  be  gradually  cooled 
down ;  and  as,  from  the  moment  tliat  organic  life 
was  begun  on  the  earth,  its  surface  was  always 
occupied  by  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  adapted 
to  its  condition  at  the  time;  so  in  this  cooUng 
])rocess,  which  the  agency  of  many  superficial  con- 
vulsions was  employed  to  eff"ect,  existing  races 
inevitably  perished  or  were  swept  away.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  returned, 
another  order  of  flora  and  fauna  was  introduced, 
•suited  to  the  altered  climate,  and  destined  in  turn 
to  be  exterminated  by  some  new  catastroi)he.  In 
this  way  the  earth  was  reduced  gradually  from 
a  warm  to  a  cooler  state,  rendered  fit  for  the 
maintenance  of  races  of  a  superior  order  or  moi  e 
delicate  organization,  and  brought  into  that  mild 
and  regulated  temperature  whicli  is  suited  to  its 
present,  which  is  its  most  exalted,  condition. 

The  lollowing  general  observations  are  worthy 
of  notice:— 1.  In  consequence  of  physical  catas- 
trophes which  occurred  at  various  periods  of 
great  but  unknown  distance,  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  earth  again  and  again  underwent 
important  modifications,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  Avas  establisJied  in  the  world.  This 
fact  is  distinctly  traceable  on  its  crust,  which 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  progressive  strati- 
fication in  a  series  of  layers  imposed  one 
above  another  in  the  most  orderly  arrangement, 
indicating  that,  at  whatever  rate  the  process  of 
formation  advanced,  the  deposits  were  made  at 
consecutive  periods,  the  lowest  being  the  earliest, 
while  every  superincumbent  group  was  of  later 
date.  No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  or  thirty  such 
subterranean  stages  have  been  reckoned. 

'J.  As  every  one  of  these  strata  contains  a 
characteristic  collection  of  organic  remains,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that,  during  the  geologi- 
cal era  preceding  its  formation,  the  earth  was 
stocked  witli  an  order  of  jilauts  and  animals 
different  from  those  which  existed  at  other 
periods,  and  constituting  a  distinct  and  inde- 
]iendent  creation.  'This  inference  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  on  comparing  stage 
Avith  stage,  we  do  not  find  the  successive  faunee 
passing  one  into  the  other  by  slow  and  imjjer- 
ceptible  degrees ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
between  those  of  every  two  successive  stages 
a  distinct  and  unmistakable  line  of  separation. 
In  the  superior  layers  of  each  stage  the  fauna 
peculiar  to  it  totally  disappears,  as  though  it 
were  annihilated  by  some  universally  destructive 
agency ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  low- 
est or  first  layer  of  the  succeeding  stage  that 
the  next  fauna  appears,  not  gradually  and  suc- 
cessively, but  suddenly  and  simultaneously  over 


the  whole  extent  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  geologi- 
cal observation  has  extended,  and  everywhere, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  same  si)ecies 
are  found  in  it'  (Larrfner's 'Preadamite  Earth'). 

3.  The  different  strata  exhibit  a  progressively 
higher  order  of  organic  life:  and  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  at  each  succeeding  geological 
epoch  an  advance  was  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  the  present  economy.  Not  that  the 
Creator,  like  an  artist  who  adjusts  his  work  by 
repeated  efforts  to  his  ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence, carried  on  His  design  in  the  same  manner, 
by  advancing  it  to  a  gradually  increasing  state  of 
perfection  from  the  first  appearance  of  organic 
life  in  the  world.  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
notion  that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  were  moulded 
according  to  a  rude  tyi)e,  which  in  subsequent  ages 
exhibited  a  progressive  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion; for  geological  research  has  established  the 
fact  that  all  organisms  were  perfect  at  the  first. 
But  the  plan  of  creation  required  that  such  sort 
of  plants  and  animals  should  be  called  into  being 
as  were  suited  to  the  existing  condition  of  the 
earth  in  each  period;  and  hence,  as  these  were 
swejit  away,  the  exterminations  were  succeeded 
by  totally  new  races, — for  the  destruction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  was  always  universal, 
or  nearly  so.  Ui)wards  of  30,000  fossil  remains 
of  entirely  extinct  si)ecies  have  been  observed. 
But  when  a  new  order  of  existences  was  estab- 
lished, in  some  rare  and  exceptional  cases  old 
forms  of  life  also  reappeared  in  creatures  which 
had  either  survived  the  period  of  convulsion, 
and  continued  to  propagate  their  kind,  or  were 
restored  by  the  Creative  Hand,  in  all  the 
departments  that  had  once  been  introduced  to 
the  world — molluscs,  corals,  fishes,  reptiles,  with 
or  without  variations.  Thus  a  few  creatures, 
whose  whole  races  by  cataclysmal  action  had 
been  previously  destroyed,  were  reinstated  on 
earth  as  representatives  of  their  respective  classes. 
A  few  geneia  reach  from  the  very  first  dawn 
of  life  to  the  existing  period,  forming  continuous 
links  in  the  great  chain  of  creation:  but  tliey 
are  very  few,  for  in  all  the  geological  eras  not 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  species 
existing  in  the  previous  era  reappeared.  Each 
successive  era  was  characterized  by  its  own 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  amongst  the  latter 
of  which  there  was  always  one  dominant  class 
which  has  giA^en  to  the  period  its  distinctive 
name, — the  age  of  molluscs,  of  fishes,  of  rep- 
tiles, of  mammals;  and  each  age  exhibited  a 
progressiA^e  dcA^elopment  of  organized  forms, 
indicating  the  introduction  of  higher  orders,— 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex, — from 
animals  of  the  lowest  grade  to  those  of  a  more 
delicate  frame,  of  more  varied  poAvers,  or  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  present  era. 

4.  The  plants  and  animals  of  each  successive 
period  were  distinct  creations.  Although  during 
the  continuance  of  that  period  the  iiorse  and 
faunse  that  flourished  in  it  may  have  been  propa- 
gated by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  the 
case  was  very  different  when  every  form  of 
existing  life  Avas  exterminated  by  the  frequent 
catastrophes  of  the  early  ages.  In  seeking  the 
agency  by  which,  in  so  man}^  successive  ages,  a 
new  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  was  called 
into  existence,  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed,  Ave  are  compelled,  as  it  has 
been  philosophically  and  piously  remarked,  to  ac- 
knoAvledge  the  limits  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  reverence  before  that 
Omnipotence  to  whose  agency  alone  these  great 
creative  acts  can  be  assigned.  In  fact,  geology, 
which  was  long  accused  of  being  unfavourable 
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to  religion,  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
lier  cause  by  establishing  the  fact,  that  at  every 
successive  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  globe, 
as  well  as  in  every  separate  form  of  organic 
life,  there  is  distinct  and  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  direct  interposition  of  God 

We  have  given  this  extended,  but  yet  neces- 
sarily very  general  exposition  of  the  views  that 
are  "taught  by  geology  as  to  the  age  and  pro- 
gressive structure  of  the  earth ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  present  day,  to  ignore  them  in 
an  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  it  would  be  neither  wise,  nor  doing  service 
to  the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  to  neglect  the 
advantages  that  may  be  gained  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Word  of  God  from  an  enlight- 
ened and  enlarged  study  of  His  works.  We  have 
seea  from  the  teachings  of  geology  that  not 
only  is  the  earth  of  vast  antiquity,  but  that  God 
has  been  carrying  on  the  plans  of  His  all-wise 
and  benevolent  providence  through  a  countless 
series  of  ages,  and  making  it  the  scene  on  which 
stupendous  revolutions  have  taken  place,  and 
myriads  of  creatures,  diverse  in  form,  char- 
acter, and  power,  have  in  long  succession  flour- 
ished. We  have  found  that  destruction  fol- 
lovved  destruction,  and  creation  followed  creation, 
during  all  the  succeeding  periods  that  elapsed 
since  the  production  of  the  earth's  material  up 
to  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  human 
epoch.  And  now,  what  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  facts  of  science  lead  us?  Geologists 
who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of 
the  Bible  for  the  most  part  maintain  that  the 
narrative  of  Moses  contains  a  popular  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  this  world  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  the  "days"  must  be  considered 
to  be  the  immense  but  indefinite  ages  through 
which  the  geological  operations  discovered  in 
modern  times  were  carried  on.  We  accept  the 
facts  which  geology  has  established  as  certain 
and  universal  truths,  and  consider  that  we  are 
bound,  in  the  spirit  of  sound  Biblical  criti- 
cism, to  accommodate  our  interpretation  of  the 
written  record  in  accordance  with  the  mani- 
fest testimony  of  the  rocks.  But  geology  has 
not  yet  attained  the  character  of  a  perfect 
science,  nor  are  the  opinions  of  all  even  her 
most  eminent  cultivators  to  be  admitted  as 
I)rinciples:  and  in  no  respect  do  we  hesitate 
so  much  to  receive  their  dogmas  as  in  that  of 
days  meaning  extended  periods  of  creation.  For, 
1.  Geologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  point  of 
time;  and  while  their  calculations  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  uniformity  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  which  are  usually  slow 
and  jjrogressive,  it  is  manifest  that  this  assump- 
tion must  entirely  fail  at  periods  of  physical 
convulsion,  when  latent  powers  in  nature  are 
brought  out  suddenly,  and  into  intense  action, 
making  changes — as  in  the  formation  of  islands, 
seas,  and  mountains — in  a  few  hours  or  minutes, 
by  earthquakes  or  eruptions,  which  it  might 
take  centuries,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
to  efiect.  2.  As  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
been  subjected  to  frequent  changes  of  land  and 
water,  the  appearance  of  "dry  land"  which 
Moses  describes  would  not,  according  to  this 
theory,  be  the  dry  land  of  the  present  period. 
3.  The  creations  described  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  must  be  either  of  the  extinct  species 
exchisively  or  of  the  living  species  exclusively. 
For  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  species  dif- 
fer so  much  that  they  could  not  have  been  con- 
temporaneous. All  the  species  could  not  have 
been  made  at  one  period  There  must  have 
been  one  period  for  each  species  of  plants,  in 


connection  with  which  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing si)ecies  of  animals.  Even  though  it  should 
be  said  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  describes 
merely  the  general  characteristics  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  yet,  as  we  have 
seen  that  geology  teaches  there  was  a  long 
period  when  there  were  flowerless  and  fruitless 
trees,  that  could  not  be  the  time  when  "the  earth 
brought  forth  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit,"  nor  the  age  of  the  monstrous 
herbivqri,  which  are  rei)resented  by  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  be  the  period  when  were  created 
the  cattle  of  our  epoch.  Hiich.cock  has  stated 
these  objections  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  'The 
hypothesis  of  indefinite  periods,'  says  he,  'as- 
sumes that  Moses  describes  the  creation  of  all 
the  animals  and  plants  that  have  ever  lived  on 
the  globe.  But  geology  decides  that  the  species 
now  living,  since  they  are  not  found  in  the 
rocks  any  lower  down  than  man  is  (with  a  few 
exceptions),  could  not  have  been  contemporaries 
with  those  in  the  rocks,  but  must  have  been  I 
created  when  man  was ;  that  is,  on  the  sixth  | 
day.  Of  such  a  creation  no  mention  is  made  | 
in  Genesis.  The  inference  is,  that  Moses  does  j 
not  describe  the  creation  of  the  existing  races, 
but  only  of  those  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
earlier,  and  whose  existence  was  scarcely  sus- 
pected till  modern  times.  W^ho  will  admit  such 
an  absurdity  ?'— Influenced  by  the  manifest  de- 
fects of  the  period-theory,  as  well  as  by  the  exe- 
gesis of  this  chapter  and  of  Exod.  xx.  11,  we 
must  adhere  to  the  old  traditionary  opinion, 
which  takes  the  days  of  creation  in  a  literal 
sense;  and  we  are  led  the  more  strongly  to 
adhere  to  this  view,  as  recent  geological  re- 
searches have  given  strong  confirmation  to  it. 
The  great  difficulty  felt  on  this  subject  relates 
to  the  i:)oint  of  time  where  the  physical  opera- 
tions on  the  preadamite  earth  which  geologists 
have  disclosed  are  to  be  brought  in.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  geolorists  have  declared  their 
willingness  to  agree  to  the  view  which  considers 
the  geological  changes  as  having  occurred  in  the 
wide  gap  of  time  that  separates  the  first  verse 
of  this  chapter  from  the  second,  provided  that 
it  should  be  established  that  any  adequate  catas- 
trophe had  happened  about  the  present  epoch; 
and  the  desiderated  discovery  has  been  made. 
The  important  researches  of  M.M.  D^Or- 
higny  and  Eli  de  Beaumont,  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  English  public  in  so  popular  a 
manner  {Lardner's  'Preadamite  Earth'),  demon- 
strate that  immediately  prior  to  the  human 
period  the  earth  did  pass  through  the  greatest 
convulsion  which  it  had  ever  experienced. 
'When  the  seas  had  settled  in  their  new  beds, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  land  were  permanently 
defined,  the  latest  and  greatest  act  of  creation 
was  accomplished  by  clothing  the  earth  with 
the  vegetation  which  now  covers  it,  peopling 
the  land  and  water  with  the  animal  races  which  \ 
now  exist,  and  calling  into  being  the  human  race,  ! 
appointed  to  preside  over  all  living  things,  and  j 
to  manifest  the  glory  of  the  Creator  by  the  de-  j 
velopment  of  attributes  so  exalted  as  to  be  described  j 
by  the  inspired  author  of  Genesis  as  rendering 
man  in  a  certain  sense  the  image  of  his  Maker.' 
In  this  sense,  then,  we  interpret  the  Mosaic  record 
as  the  narrative  of  a  special  creation;  and,  consider- 
ing that  God  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
acted  on  a  uniform  plan,  which  has  been  developed 
by  a  succession  of  creative  acts,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  that  this,  the  last  and  highest,  which  Bevela- 
tion  only  has  made  known,  would  bear  in  several 
respects  a  close  resemblance  to  those  previous 
operations  of  a  similar  kind  which  geology  has  dis- 
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closed.  As  a  work  of  creation,  it  was  a  miracle, 
and  mipjlit,  so  far  as  the  manifestation  of  divine 
power  was  concerned,  have  been  performed  in  a 
moment  of  time ;  or  if  God  chose  to  extend  it  oyer 
a  certain  specified  time,  as  the  inspired  historian 
declares,  doubtless  there  were  good  and  important 
reasons  for  that  arrangement.  'The  objection,' 
says  Dr.  Hamilton  ( '  Pentateuch  and  its  Assailants'), 
'  which  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  distribution 
of  the  several  creative  acts  over  six  consecutive 
days,  as  though  such  distribution  were  unbecoming 
the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  God,  is  utterly  futile. 
If  God  so  willed  it,  as  Moses  relates,  that  the  cre- 
ative process  should  proceed  at  a  certain  rate  only, 
and  should  occupy  any  one  definite  portion  of  time ; 
or  that  it  should  continue  and  be  repeated  through 
successive  portions  ;  since  His  wisdom  qualifies 
Him  to  discern  what  is  best,  so  His  Almighty  power 
enables  Him  to  carry  out  into  execution  the  plan 
He  approves,  and  to  do  it  just  when,  and  where, 
and  as  he  approves.'  'I  look  upon  the  periods  or 
eras  of  geological  science,'  says  Bagg  ('Creation's 
Testimony  to  its  God'),  'as  typical  of  the  days  of 
the  Mosaic  record,  even  as  the  first  vertebrated 
skeleton  was  typical  of  man.  For  while  the  facts 
of  the  universe  most  clearly  and  fully  accord  with 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  adopting  a  figurative  one.  Indeed,  the 
whole  bent  of  late  scientific  discovery  seems  to 
corroborate  the  views  originally  propounded  by 
Chalmers  and  Hitchcock,  that  the  days  are  literal 
days  ;  that  there  is  a  chasm  of  indefinite  ages  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis  ;  and 
that  the  history  of  creation  given  in  the  third  and 
succeeding  verses  is  that  of  the  last  creation  or 
collocation  only.' 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Scripture  cosmogony 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  within  the  do- 
main of  geology,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  subject  of 
pure  and  absolute  revelation;  and  therefore  the 
host  of  objections  which  the  disciples  of  that 
science  have  marshalled  against  the  sacred  nar- 
rative ought  to  disappear.  The  chief  difriculty 
experienced  in  all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ments of  this  chapter  with  the  truths  of  geology 
has  arisen  from  a  consideratioQ  of  geological 
time, — the  vast  changes  which  the  stratified 
structure  of  the  earth  indicates  appearing  to 
demand  a  far  more  remote  antiquity  than  the 
comparatively  recent  date  of  the  Mosaic  creation. 
But  this  difficulty  is  removed  when  we  take  into 
account,  as  the  researches  of  D^Orhigny  and  de 
Beaumont  warrant  us  to  do,  that  the  last  and 
greatest  geological  catastrophe  occurred  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  himian  period,  and  must  have 
induced  that  state  of  things  described  (?'.  2)  when 
the  atmosphere  was  darkened,  and  the  earth 
rendered  'waste'  and  'desolate.'  The  chasm 
occasioned  by  that  catastrophe  separated  between 
the  early  and  the  present  history  of  the  globe; 
for  it  is  as  certain  that  the  fauna  and  flora  which 
lie  entombed  in  subterranean  strata  had  flourished 
in  ages  prior  to  that  physical  convulsion  as  that 
the  creative  processes  which  Moses  relates  in  the 
third  and  succeeding  verses  belong  to  a  new 
order  of  things,  introduced  at  some  undefined 
period  subsequent  to  that  revolution.  The  me- 
morials of  the  early  epochs  are  inscribed  on  the 
earth  itself,  and  science  fulfils  her  mission  in 
reading  the  stony  records  and  receiving  the 
lessons  which  they  teach.  But  no  vestiges  of 
the  last  creation  are  traceable;  no  testimony  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  rocks  respecting  the 
introduction  of  an  era  that  did  not  commence 
till  after  the  completion  of  all  the  formations ; 
and  hence  the  begmning  of  the  present  mundane 
system,  though  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest 


and  importance  to  man,  must  have  remained 
unknown,  because  unrecorded  in  the  book  of 
nature,  had  not  an  account  of  the  creative  acts 
that  ushered  it  in  formed  the  opening  chapter 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

The  inspired  record  in  which  this  revelation  is 
given  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  language  and  grammar,  and  a  correct 
exegesis,  such  as  we  have  previously  made  of  it, 
free  from  all  traditionary  glosses,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  out  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  a  nar- 
rative characterized,  as  this  is,  by  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. Its  import  having  been  once  ascertained  in 
this  only  legitimate  way,  we  are  bound  to  receive 
its  statements  as  the  imerring  teachings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  and  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
confirm  or  increase  its  authority  as  an  inspired 
record  of  creation.  But  if  science  can  shed,  any 
illustrative  light  on  the  page  of  revelation,  it  is 
our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  aid  in  gaining, 
through  the  works  of  God,  a  more  enlarged  view 
or  a  deeper  impression  of  His  word ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  brief  sketch  of  the  preadamite  earth 
we  subjoined  to  the  exegesis  may  render  some 
important  service;  for  by  showing  the  unity  that 
pervaded  the  plan  of  creation  from  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  leading  features  which  characterized 
its  progressive  developments  in  the  different  geo- 
logical ages,  it  has  brought  before  us  not  a  few  par- 
allels in  which  science  affords  an  interesting  and 
instructive  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
Thus  the  whole  drift  of  this  chapter  tends  to 
show  that  God  carried  on  the  work  of  creation 
from  the  first  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  man;  and  science  has  proved  that,  by  the 
previous  revolutions  which  our  globe  lias  under- 
gone throughout  a  long  course  of  ages,  it  was 
gradually  prepared  to  be  a  suitable  habitation 
for  the  human  species  and  the  concomitant  tribes 
of  inferior  creatures.  This  chapter  teaches  that 
God  put  foi-th  His  creative  energy  on  every 
department  of  nature,  and  that  the  creation  it 
describes  was  efl'ected  by  His  direct  and  imme- 
diate agency ;  in  harmony  with  this,  science  has 
established  it  as  positive  knowledge,  that  though 
the  successive  convulsions  of  the  earth  may  have 
been  traceable  to  natural  agencies,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  creation  been  carried  on  mainly  through 
secondary  causes,  each  gi-eat  epoch  was  begun 
by  the  introduction  of  new  races  of  plants  and 
animals,  not  from  the  evolution  of  matter,  but 
attesting  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  inter- 
position of  an  almighty  and  intelligent  Creator. 
'  Geology  reveals  to  us  that  during  immeasurable 
periods,  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  mankind, 
whole  races  of  animals  were  created,  lived  their 
appointed  time,  and  perished.  He  who,  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  visible  signs  of  life, 
can  thenceforth  trace  a  successive  rise  in  the 
scale  of  being,  until  the  period  when  man  ap- 
peared on  the  earth,  must  acknowledge,  in  such 
works,  repeated  manifestations  of  the  design 
and  superintendence  of  a  Creator'  [Murchison^s 
'Siluria'j.  Again,  this  chapter  shows  that  in  the 
creation  of  living  forms  God  proceeded  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher,  from  a  simpler  to  a  more  com- 
plex organization ;  and  science  has  proved  that 
there  was  a  progressive  elevation  in  the  new  types 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  at  successive 
periods  stocked  the  earth,  each  tribe  or  order 
being  adapted  to  the  improved  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  globe.  This  chapter  states  that  God 
created  vegetables  before  land  animals  were 
brought  into  being ;  also,  that  "  cattle  and 
creeping  things"  were  created  before  beasts  of 
prey;  and  this  order  of  time  in  the  api)earance 
of  organized  beings,  which  the  economy  and 
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habits  of  animals  made  necessary  for  their 
sustenance,  has  been  fully  established  by  geolo- 
gical research.  Vegetatiou  is  the  intermediate 
link  between  inorganic  matter  and  animals.  As 
they  cannot  subsist  on  inorganic  matter,  vege- 
table produce  necessarily  preceded  or  accompanied 
their  creation,  and  the  creation  of  the  herbivori 
preceded  or  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
carnivori,  the  introduction  of  which  implied  the 
previous  existence  of  animal  food.  Further,  this 
cliapter  declares,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  words  "after  his  kind,"  that  God  formed 
distinct  and  independent  species  in  their  full 
perfection;  that  each  kind  of  existence  was  the 
eifect  of  a  special  creation;  and  that  their  ap- 
I)earance  in  regular  succession — one  order  sup- 
plying the  conditions  necessary  for  the  nouiisli- 
ment  and  growth  of  another — was  not  owing  to 
any  natural  process  of  development  or  casual 
relation,  but  to  an  original  difference  in  their 
seminal  principles— a  distinction  in  essence  be- 
tween the  several  species.  In  short,  the  original 
plan  which,  according  to  the  inspired  record, 
God  followed  in  the  formation  of  organic  life 
comprehended  a  distinction  of  species  made  at 
the  first  by  His  creative  power,  each  order  being 
produced  separately,  stamped  with  distinctive 
characters,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  per- 
petuating his  race  through  successive  ages.  The 
testimony  of  science  exactly  harmonizes  with 
this  statement  of  Scripture,  and  supplies  innu- 
merable proofs  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  a  universal  germ  from  which  all  genera  and 
species  were  developed;  but  that  every  tree, 
every  plant,  every  wild  flower,  every  sea-weed, 
and  every  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  as  seen  in  a 
fossil  state,  was  formed,  and  continued  to  be  pro- 
pagated, after  its  kind.  The  same  law  regulates 
the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
stilL  A  most  extensive  series  of  observations 
has  shown  how  groundless  is  the  notion  of  trans- 
mutation of  species;  and  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  species  by 
natural  processes,  the  most  eminent  scientific 
I  men,  such  as  Murchison,  Af/assiz,  Owen,  and 
others,  have  declared  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  presuming  that  species  are  transitory,  while 
uniform  experience  shows  that  the  established 
course  of  nature  is  decisive  against  the  confused 
mixture  of  hybrids,  whether  in  plants  or  animals, 
which  are  not  fertile  with  others,  which  cannot 
be  perpetuated,  and  usually  die  out  at  the  next 
gradation.  Moreover,  this  chapter  declares  that 
the  creative  work  was  completed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  man  with  the  other  races  adapted  to 
the  human  period.  It  is  one  of  the  best  attested 
facts  of  geology  that  each  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  preadamite  earth  was  distinguished  by 
some  dominant  race ;  and  while  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  a  few  in  each  of  the  geological 
eras,  whose  entire  races  were  swept  away  by 
cataclysmal  action,  were  permitted,  with  some 
slight  variations,  to  reappear,  new  forms  of  life 
were  introduced  in  each  successive  era,  adapted 
to  the  altered  physical  conditions  of  the  world. 
The  present  period  was  inaugurated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  together  with  a  numerous  race  of 
animals  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to  him, 
amounting  to  1,327  new  generic  forms  {Lardner^s 
'  Preadamite  Earth') ;  and  if  some  hundred  sjjecies 
be  found  living,  which  seem  on  anatomical 
examination  to  exhibit  no  perceptible  difference 
from  those  whose  fossil  remains  lie  embedded  in 
the  strata  of  the  earlier  periods ;  if,  more  particu- 
larly, a  few  species  now  connected  with  the 
human  existed  also  in  the  tertiary  period,  it 
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is  what  might,  from  analogy,  have  been  expected, 
and  affords  an  evidence  that  unity  in  the  plan 
of  creation  was  ijreserved  to  the  last.  The  details 
of  this  chapter  indicate  that  the  successive 
acts  of  creation  were  miraculous,  each  expres- 
sion of  the  Divine  will  being  followed  by  a 
corresponding  effect;  and  science  also  declares 
that  the  communication  both  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  was  a  miracle,  in  the  performance  ol 
which  geologists  have  no  means  of  taking  a  note 
of  time.  Each  series,  —  even  the  work  of  the 
third  day,  may  have  been  done  instantaneously 
— as  islands  have  risen  and  seas  been  formed  iu 
a  few  hours;  or,  for  moral  and  religious  pur- 
poses of  great  imx^ortance,  may  have  been  extended 
over  a  day,  at  the  will  of  the  Creator ;  but, 
in  either  view,  the  creative  week  was  a  week 
of  miracles,  for  which  time  was  not  required. 
Finally,  in  the  inspired  record,  the  introduction 
of  plants  is  represented  as  holding  such  a  i»lace 
in  the  order  of  creation  that  it  heralded,  by  i»ro- 
viding  for,  the  appearance  of  living  beings;  and 
science  shows  that,  according  to  an  established 
law  in  nature,  no  epoch  ever  closes  without  having 
within  itself  the  germ,  or  giving  as  it  were  a 
prophecy,  of  the  succeeding  era.  In  this  Ijglit 
we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  early  geologic 
periods  as  serving  to  typify  the  last  and  most 
advanced  period ;  and  just  as  the  frequent  and 
violent  changes  to  which  the  earth  in  her 
primitive  state  was  subjected  were  preparatory 
to  the  stability  and  order  which  the  material 
world  has  now  attained,  so  the  early  ages  which 
saw  the  globe  tenanted  by  successive  races  of 
inferior  animals  were  in  number,  as  well  as 
order  of^  sequence,  prophetic  types  of  the  days 
over  which,  in  accommodation  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  wants  of  man,  God  was  pleased 
to  extend  his  creative  work  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  epoch. 

Before  passing  from  this  general  notice  of 
creation,  it  may  be  proper  to  i^emark,  that  the 
inspired  record  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  inferior  races  that  appeared 
at  first.  The  Scriyjtuie  narrative  does  not  say 
in  what  proportional  numbers  each  species  of 
the  lower  animals  and  plants  were  created,  or 
whether  they  all  respectively  descended  from 
a  single  pair.  It  is  evident  that  a  single  pair, 
or  even  several  pairs  of  each  species,  would 
have  been  quite  inadequate  to  stock  the  earth, 
because  the  loss  of  a  male  or  a  female  would 
have  destroyed  the  species,  or  because  the  pre- 
datory tribes  would  have  destroyed  the  weaker, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  apj)ctites ;  while 
the  herbivorous  animals  would  have  speedily  de- 
stroyed the  vegetation.  '  Science,'  it  has  been  said, 
'can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  Creator  should 
have  adopted  such  a  plan.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  have  created 
one  seed  of  grass,  one  acorn,  one  pair  of  lo- 
custs, of  bees,  of  wild  pigeons,  of  herrings,  of 
buffaloes,  as  the  only  starting-point  of  these 
almost  ubiquitous  species.  The  instincts  and 
habits  of  animals  differ  widely.  Some  are  soli- 
tary, exceijt  at  certain  seasons ;  some  go  in 
pairs ;  others  in  herds  or  shoals.  The  idea  of 
a  pair  of  bees,  locusts,  herrings,  buffaloes,  is 
as  contrary  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  these 
creatures  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
oaks,  X)io6s,  birches,  &c.,  to  grow  singly,  and 
to  form  forests  in  their  isolation.'  Lightfoot 
thinks  that  they  were  created  by  sevens.  Be- 
sides, the  Scripture  narrative  does  not  say,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  sux»pose,  that  all  plants  and  ani-- 
mals  gradually  diffused  themselves  over  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  from  common  Joci  or  centres  of 
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creation — i.  e.,  originated  on  one  and  the  same  spot 
in  the  world.  Linnceus,  indeed,  suggested  that  the 
region  chosen  as  the  first  abode  of  man  might  have 
possessed  a  variety  of  climates,  suited  to  all  kinds 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  whence,  as  from  a  com- 
mon nursery,  a  diffusion  was  gradually  effected. 
Now,  this  region  must  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
contain  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  primi- 
tive world.  Some  of  them,  destined  to  flourish 
in  a  tropical  country,  could  not  live  in  a  cold 
one;  while  others,  intended  for  a  northern  lati- 
tude, could  not  subsist  in  a  warm  temperature. 
From  this  focus  all  the  genera  and  species  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  were  to 
spread  over  the  earth,  being  wafted  in  their 
seeds  or  ova  over  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas. 
Bub  althoiigh  some  few  localities  are  found  com- 
bining withm  a  limited  range  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, the  hypothesis  of  Linncetis  did  not  meet  with 
general  favour.  Lyell  has  shown  its  absurdity, 
and  it  was  long  ago  exploded  for  another  which 
assumes  that  there  were  multiple  centres  of 
creation.  Observation  and  experience  point  to 
several  distinct  localities,  in  which  the  indi- 
genous plants  and  animals  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent different  from  those  of  other  regions  ;  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  polar  regions  would 
seem  incapable  of  living  and  flourishing  in 
the  torrid  regions  near  the  equator.  Agassiz 
mentions,  on  the  natural  history  of  lions,  that 
these  animals  present  very  marked  varieties, 
extending  over  immense  regions  of  country;  and 
that  while  these  varieties  are  placed  remotely 
from  one  another,  each  is  surrounded  by  an  en- 
tirely distinct  class  of  faunae  and  florae;  and  in 
fact  it  has  been  found  that  every  extensive 
territory  possesses  species,  genera,  and  types 
peculiar  to  itself.  Natural  agency  may  contri- 
bute in  some  degree  to  the  production  of  varie- 
ties;  but  natural  agency  cannot  satisfactorily 
account  for  so  striking  a  circumstance  as  that 
there  are  certain  zoological  and  botanical  pro- 
vinces, which  possess  faunae  and  florae,  which 
have  made  those  places  distinguished  as  their 
birth-place  or  favourite  habitat ;  and  hence  very 
many  naturalists  maintain  that  there  must  have 
originally  been  many  separate  centres  of  crea- 
tion :  in  other  words,  that  certain  classes  of 
plants  and  auimals  were  created  in  one  part  of 
the  earth,  whence  they  difi'used  themselves  all 
over  the  world ;  and  other  classes  in  a  second 
as  well  as  third  region.  Scientific  writers  are 
far  from  being  agreed  either  as  to  the  number 
or  the  names  of  these  central  jirovinees.  Swain- 
son  fixes  on  five,  Prichard  on  seven,  Agassiz 
enumerates  eight  zoological,  the  two  Landolles 
not  less  than  forty-five  botanical  centres.  The 
progress  of  science  may  haply  lead  ere  long  to 
some  satisfactory  conclusions.  But  in  the  present 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  caution,  as  facts  relating  to 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  ever  and  anon  brought  to  light,  which, 
exhibiting  singular  exceptions  to  the  results  of  pre- 
vious observations,  tend  to  shake  or  overthrow  the 
best-formed  systems  of  scientific  arrangement. 
Thus  Professor  Forbes  and  others  have  clearly 
proved,  by  an  extensive  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments, that  the  same  species  is  never  created  in  a 
plurality  of  centres.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
now  to  be  established  that  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  earth  present  striking  resemblances  in  their 
zoological  inhabitants ;  for  the  same  types  are  found 
there ;  and  with  regard  particularly  to  Mammalia, 
which  are  the  highest  in  organization,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America  may  be  considered  as  one  great 
centre  of  animal  creation.    The  creatures  of  the 


polar  countries,  such  as  the  reindeer,  the  whale, 
the  phoca  or  seal,  sui)posed  to  be  natives  of  Green- 
land, were,  till  hunted  out,  found  frequently  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  and  are  actually  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  the  great  centres 
in  the  temperate  regions.  New  Holland,  which 
forms  a  distinct  and  isolated  centre  of  Mam- 
malia, has  insects  in  common  with  the  whole 
Archipelago.  And,  to  mention  no  more,  the 
birds  on  the  coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  Medi- 
terranean are  identical,  while  the  two  seas  are 
totally  unlike  as  to  fishes.  These  instances  show 
that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  any  theory  being  formed  which  will  be  sufli- 
ciently  comprehensive  yet  true  ;  still  this  striking 
fact  remains,  that  certain  localities  do  exhibit  pe- 
culiar types  and  groups  both  of  plants  and  animals ; 
and  in  accounting  for  this  no  theory  is  so  free 
from  difficulties  as  that  which  assumes  that  every 
species  of  plants  and  animals,  being  created  for 
certain  purposes,  as  well  as  adapted  for  those 
countries  and  climates  in  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  live,  were  placed  there  in  such  numbers 
as  the  all-wise  Creator  thought  good.  Let  it 
not  be  objected  that  Adam's  giving  names  to 
all  the  living  creatures,  and  Noah  s  receiving 
them  afterwards  into  the  Ark,  show  that  they 
were  all  created  at  first  on  one  spot ;  whereas, 
if  there  had  been  separate  centres  of  creation, 
multitudes  of  animals  must  have  been  removed 
thousands  of  miles  far  away  from  Eden,  or  from 
access  to  Noah.  These  incidents  will  be  considered 
in  their  proper  places.  Meanwhile,  the  objection 
maybe  met  by  the  answer,  that  the  Mosaic  na;'- 
rative  being  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
human  family,  and  not  a  full  or  a  scientific  history 
of  all  his  works  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  refers 
in  all  probability,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
region  of  the  earth  which  was  the  scene  of  that 
centre  of  creation  where  man  was  formed.  Of 
other  centres  of  creation,  situated  in  different 
portions  of  the  globe,  the  sacred  historian  does 
not  speak.  To  have  taken  any  particular  notice 
of  them  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  inspired  record  was  written. 
And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  right  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature. — The  manner  in  which 
his  creation  is  introduced  in  the  sacred  narrative 
— the  time  when  he  was  created — the  apparent 
deliberation  with  which  the  Creator  entered  on  the 
work,  and  the  mention  of  the  Divine  image,  to 
which  the  inspired  historian  attaches  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  repeats  the  statement, — all  com- 
bine to  show  man  s  native  dignity,  to  represent 
him  as  the  apex  of  creation,  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
the  preparatory  courses  through  which  the  earth 
had  passed,  the  model  of  animal  perfection,  a  being 
of  a  new  and  superior  order,  who  united  the 
physical  creation  to  a  moral  nature,  and  began 
the  historic  age  of  the  world.  It  might  have  been 
concluded  a  priori  that  he  would  have  been  created 
perfect,  for  he  was  formed  directly  by  the  hands  of 
the  Divine  artist^  who  would  send  forth  no  work  of 
any  kind  in  an  incomplete  state,  least  of  all  that 
which  was  to  be  the  highest  specimen  of  creative 
skill  which  the  world  should  contain.  Analogy 
confirms  this  conclusion;  for  in  all  the  successive 
races  of  the  geological  ages  the  animals  were  formed 
at  first  as  perfect  as  their  nature  would  admit. 
Reason  also  suggests  it  as  highly  probable,  and  the 
sacred  history  authoritatively  states  it  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  he  "was  created  in  the  image  of  God." 
And  yet  some  philosophers  have  appeared  in  mo- 
dern times,  whose  researches  and  labours  have 
been  pertinaciously  directed  to  deprive  man  of  the 
honour  of  so  high  an  origin,  by  maintaining  that 
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!  he  is  allied  with  the  monkey  tribe,— that,  anatomi- 
j  cally  and  physiologically  considered,  he  is  nothing 
else  than  the  development  of  an  ape.    Now,  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  man,  compared  with  those 
of  the  anthropoid  apes,— the  ourang  outang,  the 
gibbon,  the  chimpanzee,  the  gorilla,— show,  amid 
some  general  points  of  resemblance,   the  most 
striking  contrasts.    While  the  form  of  man  ma- 
nifests his  fitness  not  only  to  assume  but  to 
maintain  naturally  the  erect  posture,  tlie  cor- 
responding features   in  the  structure  of  those 
animals   which   are   alleged   to   be   so  nearly 
allied  to  man  show  that  they  are  totally  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  upright  attitude  for  any  length 
of  time.    '  In  the  old  world  apes  the  number, 
form,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  are  the  same, 
and  the  digestive  organs  also  agree;  yet,  with 
this   similarity,   man    is    an   omnivorous  and 
I  the  monkey  a  frugiferous  animal,  seemingly  re- 
'  sorting  to  worms  and  insects  only  from  necessity. 
I  The  teeth  of  the  monkeys  are  more  powerful 
I  proportionally  than  those  of  man,  to  enable  them 
j  to  crush  the  hard-rinded  fruits  on  which  they 
usually  subsist,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  weapons 
I  of  defence, — for  they  have  no  other.    Their  feet 
are  prehensile,  having  a  thumb-like  toe;  their 
I  arms  are  extremely  long,  reaching  down  to  the 
knee,  and  both  are  used  in  climbing.    The  brain, 
!  anatomically  so  like  that  of  man,  is  pyschologi- 
I  cally  so  unlike  that  the  ape  in  all  its  varieties 
is  nothing  but  a  brute.     While  the  brain  of  a 
!  healthy  adult  man  was  never  known  to  weigh 
!  less  than  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  ounces,  that 
I  of  the  heaviest  gorilla  does  not  exceed  twenty 
I  ounces,  and  it  differs  in  absolute  quality  even 
I  more  than  in  size  or  degree;  for  no  ape  has  ever  been 
I  able  to  kindle  a  fire  or  to  clothe  himself  from 
j  the  cold,  to  fashion  an  implement  or  wield  a 
weapon.    In  short,  'the  vertebrate  type,  which 
began  during  the  palaeozoic,  in   the  prone  or 
!  horizontal  fish,  finally  becomes  erect  in  man,  com- 
pleting, as  Agassiz  has  observed,  all  the  possible 
changes  in  the  series  to  its  last  term.     But  be- 
yond this,  in  man  the  fore  limbs  are  not  organs  of 
locomotion,  as  they  are  in  all  other  mammals: 
they  have  passed  from  the  locomotive  to  the  ce- 
phalic series,  being  made  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  head.    The  intellectual  character  of  man, 
sometimes  thought  too  intangible  to  be  regarded 
by  the  zoological  systematist,  is  thus  expressed 
in  his  material  structure.     Man  is  therefore  not 
one  of  the  primates  alongside  of  the  monkeys: 
he  stands  alone,  the  archon  of  mammals'  (Dana's 
'  Geology ').    While  man  is  a  denizen  of  the  world, 
being  found  in  every  part  of  the  earth  capable 
of  yielding  him  the  means  of  subsistence,  monkeys 
are  found  chiefly  within  the  tropics,  and  seldom 
above  a  few  degrees  beyond  them    The  natural 
abode  of  man  is  the  level  earth,  that  of  the 
monkeys  the  forest.     Their  whole  frame  is  cal- 
culated for  this  mode  of  life,  for  they  are  all 
good  climbers.    Man  came  into  the  world  naked 
and  houseless,  whereas  monkeys  are  furnished 
by  nature  with  a  clothing  of  hair,  like  the  rest 
of  the  lower  animals.    All  the  races,  however  low 
their  condition,  have  been  immemorially  in  a  state 
of  domestication;  but  the  monkey  tribe  are  as 
incapable  of  domestication  as  the  wolf,  the  bear, 
or  the  tiger.    Man  has  the  faculty  of  storing  for 
his  own  use  and  that  of  all  future  generations ;  of 
making  unlimited  advances  in  knowledge  and  self- 
culture;  of  discussing  abstract  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, and  guiding  his  conduct  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  by  clear  and  sagacious  reasoning: 
whereas  monkeys  have  nothing  but  instinct ;  every 
successive  generation  of   them   has  resembled 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  so  no  doubt  has  it 
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been  from  the  first  creation  of  the  family'  (Paper 
read  before  British  Association,  1863).  Besides 
the  physical  differences  in  structure  and  habits, 
whicn  of  themselves  show  that  man  constitutes 
an  order  apart  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  well 
as  all  the  lower  animals,  whatever  resemblance 
some  parts  of  their  bodies  may  exhibit  to  the 
human  frame,  or  however  closely  their  instinct 
may  simulate  human  reason, — however  capable 
some  animals  are  of  instincts  of  attachment 
and  habits  of  obedience  to  a  superior  will,  by 
which  they  seem  to  rise  above  the  lev^el  of  their 
nature,— there  are  other  distinctions  which  are 
the  high  and  special  characteristics  of  man. 
Conscience,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  religious 
sentiments  and  affections,  anticipations  of  coming 
events,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  these  attri- 
butes, even  more  tlian  the  structural  differences 
of  form  and  brain,  interpose  between  the  lowest 
types  of  humanity  and  the  gorilla  an  immense 
gulf  which  no  appai-ent  transitional  circumstances 
can  bridge  over.  Add  to  these  another  grand  pre- 
rogative of  man, — the  capacity  of  using  and  under- 
standing language.  '  However  much  the  frontiers 
of  the  animal  kingdom  have  been  jiushed  forward, 
so  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  mau 
and  the  lower  animals  seemed  at  one  time  to 
depend  on  a  mere  fold  in  the  brain,  there  is  one 
barrier  w-hich  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  touch, — 
the  barrier  of  language.  We  cannot  tell,  as  yet, 
what  language  is.  It  may  be  a  production  of 
nature,  a  work  of  human  art,  or  a  Divine  gift. 
But,  to  whatever  sphere  it  belongs,  it  would  seem 
to  stand  unsurpassed,  nay,  unequalled  in  it  by 
anything  else.  If  it  be  a  production  of  nature, 
it  is  her  last  and  crowning  production,  which 
she  reserved  for  man  alone.  If  it  be  a  work  of 
human  art,  it  would  seem  to  lift  the  human  artist 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  Divine  Creator.  If  it  be 
the  gift  of  God,  it  is  God's  greatest  gift;  for 
through  it  God  spake  to  man,  and  man  speaks 
to  God  in  ^worship,  prayer,  and  meditation '  (Max 
Muller).  In  every  point  of  view,  whether  we 
consider  the  physical  structure,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  or  the  yiower  of  exi>ressing  his 
thoughts  by  articulate  language,  man  is  'wide 
as  the  poles  asunder'  from  the  gorilla;  and  no 
link  has  yet  been  discovered  to  connect  man 
with  the  brute.  True  science  is  here  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  Divine  Word. 

Thus,  between  the  sacred  narrative  and  this 
school  of  'science,  falsely  so  called,'  there  is  a 
direct  antagonism.  The  one  tells  us  that  man 
was  created;  the  other  asserts  that  he  is  simply 
a  development — an  improved  descendant  oi  a 
lower  animal— a  ramification  of  the  monkey  stock. 
The  one  tells  us  that  man  was  created  directly 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  the  other  that  he  was  evolved 
according  to  natural  law,  and  that  he  has  no 
claim  to  a  higher  origin  than  any  other  animal. 
The  one  declares  that  he  is  a  being  who  unites 
to  a  material  body  a  rational  and  immortal  soul ; 
the  other  ranges  him  in  a  zoological  classifica- 
tion, as  merely  one  member,  in  common  with 
indiscriminate  multitudes  that  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  possessed  of  no  powers  or 
attributes  but  what  spring  naturally  from  the 
progressive  development  of  his  material  nature. 
The  one  declares  that  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image ;  the  other,  looking  to  his  embryonic  state 
and  his  anatomical  structure,  assigns  to  him  a 
community  of  origin  with  the  brutes,  concludes 
that  at  least  there  is  no  reason  for  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  order  apart  from  the  monkey  tribe, 
and  that,  as  a  principle  of  physical  causation 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  brutes,  and  the 
structural  differences  in  their  various  species,  the 
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same  hypothesis  of  development  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  formation  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  immense  divergence  of  the  human  from  the 
Simian  stirps.  In  short,  this  science  asserts 
man's  genealogical  descent  from  the  apes,  though 
it  has  furnished,  neither  from  history  nor  obser- 
vation, any  transitional  links  between  man  and 
his  monkey  parentage,  nor  has  pointed  out  at 
what  stage  in  the  course  of  removal  he  acquired 
that  attribute  of  immortality  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes him  above  the  Simian  as  well  as  all 
the  bestial  tribes.  Can  any  theory  tend  more 
effectually  to  degrade  rnan,  however  strongly  its 
supporters  may  repudiate  such  an  intention. 
Who  can  hesitate  which  is  more  accordant  with 
nature  and  the  true  constitution  of  things, — the 
Scripture  account,  which  records  that  man  was 
formed  with  a  material  frame,  which  consists  of 
a  structural  basis  and  mechanical  instruments  for 
locomotive  and  prehensile  functions,  similar  to 
that  of  animals  of  the  higher  class,  and  is  ani- 
mated by  a  soul  which  raises  him  to  a  position 
but  'a  little  lower  than  the  angels;'  or  that 
theory  which  makes  no  essential  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  the  brutes? 

Power  and  Dominion  over  A  n'mials  and  the  Earth. 
— The  sacred  narrative  declares  that  man  at  his 
creation  was  endowed  not  only  with  a  nature 
su]ierior  to  that  of  all  contemporary  creatures, 
but  with  the  right  of  exercising  power  and  do- 
minion over  all  classes  of  them,  including  even 
the  earth  itself.  A  modern  school  of  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  whatever  actual 
superiority  man  possesses  has  been  the  result  of 
his  own  energetic  actions ;  it  is  owing  to  his 
having  fought  his  way  among  his  fellow- creatures, 
until  some  happy  accident  '  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  life,'  which  enabled  him 
to  attain  the  high  position  he  now  occupies,  and 
that  he  has  no  other  claim  of  supremacy  to  his 
power  and  inlluence  as  the  present  head,  the  do- 
minant dynasty  of  the  world,  than  what  he  has 
established  by  his  successful  efforts.  Such  a  view 
of  man's  relation  to  the  creatures  around  him  rests 
his  supremacy  on  a  very  insecure  basis ;  for  if 
accident  raised  him  at  first  to  the  ascendancy  he 
possesses,  who  can  teil  but  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  dislodge  him  from  his  vantage- 
ground,  and  that  some  of  the  inferior  races  may 
not  in  time  acquire  strength  and  experience  of 
themselves,  or  conspire,  in  vindictive  combination 
with  others,  to  wrest  from  him  the  power  he  so 
often  abuses  ?  Besides,  this  theory  very  inade- 
quately represents  the  honourable  position  which 
man  holds  as  lord  of  the  inferior  creation,  and 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  in 
the  way  the  sacred  narrative  relates — viz.,  that 
it  was  conferred  on  him  by  special  gift  of  the 
Creator  as  his  birthright — a  part  of  the  divine 
image  in  which  he  was  created.  For  how  stands 
the  case?  In  many  respects, — such  as  magnitude 
of  body  and  physical  strength,  as  well  as  in  the 
instincts,  appetites,  and  passions,  that  are  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  brutes, — he  is  greatly  their 
inferior.  But  what  he  wants  in  physical  organ- 
ization and  capabilities  he  compensates  by  the 
exercise  of  other  inherent  powers,  which  make 
him  appear  in  the  character  of  their  lord,  to 
whom  tlie  mastery  belongs.  Then  is  seen  the 
superiority  of  reason  over  instinct,  and  the  power 
furnished  by  the  resources  of  the  one  over  all 
the  efforts  of  the  other.  By  dint  of  his  mental 
faculties  he  rises  in  unapproachable  dignity 
above  all  the  creatures  around — a  loftier  and 
nobler  monument  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  mental  superi- 
ority that  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  do- 
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minion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth."    The  various  races  of 
useful  animals  that  are  now  existing  in  a  state  of 
domestic  servitude,— the  horse,  the  ass,  the  bull, 
the  cow,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog, — were 
probably  created  as  they  are  found  to  be,  and 
were  placed  at  the  period  of  creation  under  the 
care  of  man,  as  inestimable  boons,  to  minister 
to  his  wants  or  lighten  his  toils.    If  so,  their 
continued  submission  to  his  yoke,  or  patient 
activity  in  his  service,  is  a  standing  proof  of 
man's  lordship.    But  if  the  horse  and  the  bull 
once  enjoyed  the  wild  liberty  of  nature,  anil 
roamed  free  tenants  of  the  mountain  and  the 
forest,  as  the  lion  and  tiger, — of  which  neither 
history  nor  tradition  have  transmitted  any  me- 
morials,— the  power  and  skill  with  which  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  those  fine  animals  to  lay 
their  gigantic  strength  at  his  feet,  and  training 
them  to  his  use,  is  an  evidence  of  the  supremacy 
he  wields  over  all  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.    No  strength  can  hold  out  against  his 
intellect  and  art ;  no  ilight  can  rescue;  no  retreat 
conceal  from  his  reach ;  and  wherever  his  do- 
minion extends,  the  independence  and  security 
of  the  inferior  ti'ibes  are  gone.    Those,  fierce  and 
savage,  which  refuse  to  surrender,  are  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  distant  inaccessible  fastnesses; 
while  those  which  live  within  the  limits  of  his 
domain  miist  become  submissive  to  his  will,  and 
contribute  thcdr  services  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends.    But  although  man  may  bring  all  the  in- 
ferior animals  into  subjection  by  the  superiority 
of  his  reason,  as  he  may  reduce  many  by  virtue 
of  his  physical  power,  that  does  not  establish  a 
right  of  dominion  over  them,  any  more  than  the 
advantages  of  fortune  or  a  diff'erence  of  colour 
can  give  a  man  a  right  of  power  or  possession 
over   his  fellows.     This   privilege   is  derived 
fi'om  the  gift  of  his  Creator,  who  gave  him 
the  right  of  invested  property  in  addition  to  his 
natural  power ;  so  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
exercise  of  lordship  over  the  inferior  creation  : 
and  when  he  enlists  the  strong  as  instruments 
of  his  will  and  pleasure,  or  sets  himself  to  extir- 
pate those  which  are  dangerous  to  society,  he 
is  only  exercising  his  legitimate  authority  as  the 
delegated  lord  of  the  inferior  creation.    It  is  an 
authority  which  will  be  continued,  without  the 
risk  of  being  lost,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
present   world,— an    authority   which   will  be 
increased  and  extended  in  proportion  as  man- 
kind are  restored  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  and 
rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  their  nature,— and 
which  is  so  absolute  tliat  no  limits  are  set  to 
it  but  what  are  prescribed  by  the  unalterable 
obligations  of  justice  and  mercy. — But  the  power 
and  dominion  with  which  man  at  his  creation 
was  invested  extended  also  to  ''^subdue"  the  earth. 
It  was    manifested,  of  course,  at  first  only  in 
the  simplest  process  of  agriculture;  but,  as  man 
gradually  progressed  in  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently as  knowledge  is  power,  his  dominion 
over  the  earth  has   gradually  increased  also. 
'Already  man  rides  master  of  the  seas  ;  he  has 
subdued  the  stubborn  soil ;  yoked  the  mighty 
energies  of  nature  to  his  chariot ;  retained  the 
lightning  to    whisper  his  messages  along  the 
air  from  state  to  state ;  put  it  under  bonds 
to  flash  them  from  continent  along  the  de])ths 
of  the  seas  ;  probed  the  solid  earth,  and  brought 
up  its  hidden  wealth;   analyzed  her  complex 
substances,  and  sealed  up  her  elements  where 
he   can   study  their  nature  and   their  laws: 
separated   her  metals,  measured  her  crystals, 
and  used  her  coal,— the  wondrous  coal!   At  his 
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word  this  dull,  cold,  heavy  substance  comes  as 
in  resurrection ;  he  makes  it  soften  for  him 
the  winter,  turn  night  into  day,  and  drive 
him,  with  all  his  heavy  merchandise,  over  land 
and  sea,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  the 
force  of  the  storm.  What  he  does  with  this 
particular  material  he  will  ere  long  do  with 
all,  according  to  their  destined  uses.  Thus  does 
he  "subdue  the  earth,"  and  take  possession  of 
it'  {'Bib.  Sac.,'  1858).  Although  some  portions 
of  it  present  the  appearance  of  desolation  and 
disarrangement,  yet,  were  man  renovated  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,  and  found  acting  on  the  moral 
principles  of  Christianity, — were  he  'renewed  in 
the  image  of  Him  who  created  him,'  and,  as  such, 
putting  forth  his  powers  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
munities and  nations,  the  earth  might  soon  be 
'subdued'  —  i.  e.,  cultivated  and  renovated 
throughout  all  its  extent,  so  as  to  present  the 
aspect  of  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

The  Multijylication  of  Man  and  the  other  Animals. 
— The  Creator,  when  he  brought  each  species 
of  living  creatures  into  the  world,  laid  on  all  of 
them,  from  the  lowest  mollusc  up  to  the  human 
pair  a  special  benediction  of  fertility, — "Be  ye 
fruitful  and  multiply."  How  far  that  blessing 
has  operated  in  the  continuation  of  the  races  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  records  of  history 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  experience ;  and  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  of  the  Creator  is 
manifested  by  the  laws  He  has  established  for 
regulating  the  rate  of  reproduction  according  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  creation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
all  organic  beings  have  a  tendency  to  multiply 
in  a  geometrical  ratio;  and  this  so  rapidly  that 
unless  there  existed  some  powerful  agencies  to 
keep  it  in  check,  the  earth  would  soon  be  over- 
stocked with  the  progeny  of  any  single  pair. 
With  regard  to  the  increase  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  a  single  cod  i)rodvices  from  three 
to  four  millions,  and  the  immense  shoals  of 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  other  fishes  which  annu- 
ally come  to  our  shores,  is  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety.  The  rocks  and  tangled  sea-weed  have 
their  teeming  colonies ;  and  a  single  drop  of 
wa':cr,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  abounds  with 
animalcules,  from  y^oth  to  ToVoth  part  of  an  inch. 
With  regard  to  insects,  one  aphis  may  produce 
5,904,900,000  individuals,  and  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  twenty  generations  in  a  year.  The 
female  flesh-fly  will  have  20,000  young  ones,  and 
in  the  brief  space  of  five  days  a  single  pair 
will  be  capable  of  producing  as  many  more. 
Linnceus  states  it  as  his  oi)inion  that  three  flies 
of  the  musca  vomitaria  could,  by  their  pro- 
digiously rapid  increase,  devour  the  carcase  of  a 
horse  sooner  than  a  lion.  With  regard  to  the 
larger  animals,  the  rate  of  multiplication,  though 
not  so  astonishing,  is  yet  sufficiently  remark- 
able; for  even  the  elephant,  which  is  supposed 
to  breed  more  slowly  than  any  other  known 
animal,  has  been  computed  capable,  by  a  single 
]>air,  of  becoming  the  parents  of  15,()00,000  in 
live  centuries.  — That  the  human  race  has  been 
jierpetuated  for  so  many  thousand  years,  is  owing 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  original 
blessing  that  was  pronounced  upon  them  at  cre- 
ation ;  and  as  the  same  natural  tendency  to  redun- 
dancy of  population  manifests  itself  in  the  family 
of  Adam  as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  who  qualified  them  to  "be  fruitful 
and  multiply,"  is  conspicuously  displayed  in 
regulating  and  restricting,  by  liiis  providential 
superintendence,  the  increase  of  mankind.  'The 
whole  surface  of  our  globe  can  afford  room  and 
support  only  to  such  a  number  of  all  sorts  of 
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creatures ;  and  if,  by  their  doubling,  trebling, 
or  any  other  multiplication  of  their  kind,  they 
should  increase  to  double  or  treble  that  number, 
they  must  starve  or  devour  one  another.  The 
keeping,  therefore,  the  balance  even  is  mani- 
festly a  work  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence, to  which  end  the  great  Author  of  life 
has  determined  the  life  of  all  creatures  to  such 
a  length,  and  their  increase  to  such  a  number, 
proportional  to  their  use  in  the  world.  The 
life  of  some  creatures  is  long,  and  the  increase 
but  small,  and  by  that  means  they  do  not 
overstock  the  world.  _  And  the  same  benefit  is 
effected,  where  the  increase  is  great,  by  the 
brevity  of  such  creatures'  lives,  by  their  great 
use,  and  the  frequent  occasions  there  are  of 
them  for  food  to  man  or  other  animals.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  act  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence that  useful  creatures  are  produced  in 
great  plenty,  and  others  in  less.  The  prodigious 
and  frequent  increase  of  insects,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  waters,  may  exemplify  the  one;  and 
it  is  observable,  in  the  other,  that  creatures  less 
useful,  or  by  their  voracity  i)ernicious,  have 
commonly  fewer  young,  or  do  seldomer  bring 
them  forth,  and  then  only  enough  to  keep 
up  the  species,  but  not  to  overcharge  the 
world.  Thus  the  balance  of  the  animal  world 
is  throughout  all  ages  kept  even ;  and  by  a 
curious  harmony  and  just  proportion  between 
the  increase  of  all  animals  and  the  length  of 
their  lives,  the  world  has  been  through  all  ages 
well,  but  not  over,  stocked.  "  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh" 
so  equally  in  its  room,  to  balance  the  stock  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  in  all  ages  and  places,  and 
among  all  creatures,  that  it  is  an  actual  demon- 
stration of  our  Saviour's  assertion  (Matt.  x.  2.  9), 
that  the  most  inconsiderable  common  creature, 
"even  a  sparrow,  doth  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  our  heavenly  Father."  This  providence 
of  God  is  remarkable  in  every  species  of  li\dng 
creatures ;  but  that  especial  management  of  the 
recruits  and  decays  of  mankind,  so  equally  all 
the  world  over,  deserves  especial  observation. 
There  is  a  certain  rate  and  proportion  in  the 
propagation  of  mankind.  As  to  births,  two 
things  are  very  considerable :  one  is  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females,— not  in  a  wide 
proportion  ;  not  an  uncertain,  accidental  number 
at  all  adventures,  but  nearly  equal.  Another 
thing  is,  that  a  few  more  are  born  than  appear 
to  die  in  any  certain  place ;  which  is  an  admirable 
provision  for  the  extraordinary  emergencies  and 
occasions  of  the  world;  to  supply  unhealthful 
places,  where  death  outruns  life;  to  make  up 
the  ravages  of  great  plagues  and  diseases,  and 
the  depredations  of  war  and  the  seas ;  and  to 
afford  a  sufficient  number  for  colonies  in  the 
unpeopled  parts  of  the  earth.  And  now,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  what  is  this  but  admirsible 
management  ?  What  can  the  maintaining  through- 
out all  ages  and  places  those  proportions  of  man- 
kind, and  all  other  living  creatures — this  har- 
mony in  the  generations  of  men — be  but  the  work 
of  one  that  ruleth  the  world?  Is  it  possible 
that  every  species  of  animals  should  so  evenly 
be  preserved,  i)roportionate  to  the  occasions  of 
the  world ;  that  they  should  be  so  well  balanced 
in  all  ages  and  places,  without  the  continued 
agency  of  Him  who,  while  "  He  blessed  them,  and 
said,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  not  only  continues  the  blessing  in  all 
its  primeval  influence,  but  regulates  the  rate  of 
their  fruitfulness  and  multiplication'  {Derham^s 
'  Boyle  Lect.') 
The  Food  of  Man  and  other  Animals  at  the 
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Period  of  Creation. — The  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  the  inferior  animals  was  clearly 
and  broadly  drawn  ;  for  while  to  the  one  were 
given  the  grains  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to 
the  other  was  assigned  the  herbage.  The  food 
destined  for  both  classes  was  provided  before 
the  creatures  requiring  it  were  brought  into  bein^. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  materials  of  man  s 
sustenance,  a  free  grant  was  made  to  him  of  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  ground,  with  one  single 
exception,  while  lie  was  resident  in  Eden.  During 
that  happy  but  brief  period,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  first  pair  never  indulged  their 
palate  beyond  the  range  of  the  diet  expressly 
described;  and  many  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  plants  and  fruits  formed  the  exclusive 
.•xrticles  of  human  food  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Hood.  Nor  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  supposition  ;  for  animal  food  is  not 
much  used,  nay,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  used, 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  even  in  the  present  day. 
Various  considerations,  however,  tend  to  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt  regarding  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  traditionary  opinion  that  there 
was  a  positive  prohibition  of  this  species  of 
aliment  miring  primitive  times.  The  constitution 
of  man,  who  is  by  nature  omnivorous,  and  the 
aptitude  of  his  frame  for  animal  food  ;  his  early 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  fire,  the  culture 
of  sheep  as  a  regular  occupation,  and  the 
classification  of  animals  as  clean  and  unclean — 
these  create  a  presumption  that  animals  may 
have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  primeval 
ages,  and  that  the  ordinance  made  after  the 
fiood  was  less  for  the  puri)ose  of  conferring  an 
entirely  new  grant  than  for  regulating  the  use 
of  a  species  of  food  which  had  given  occasion 
to  barbarous  cruelties,  or  been  accompanied  with 
gross  excesses.  Then,  as  to  the  food  of  beasts, 
the  herbage  was  assigned  to  them,  and  there 
was  no  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
different  classes.  This  food,  if  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  fossil  flora,  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose.  '  The  antediluvian  vegeta- 
tion,' says  Sliaron  Turner  ('Sacred  History  of  the 
World),'  'was  very  different  from  the  present. 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
modern  geologists ;  and  the  phenomena  in  the 
fossil  matters  of  the  earth  have  suggested  and 
justify  the  supposition.  The  difference  was  of  two 
kinds  ;  it  was  that  of  a  tropical  character,  imply- 
ing a  temperature  like  that  of  the  torrid  zone  or 
e(]uatorial  regions,  and  displaying  that  largeness 
of  size  which  is  only  now  found  in  regions  where 
that  degree  of  heat  prevails  ;  and  it  was  also 
not  of  the  leguminous  species  —  not  the  corn 
plants  or  the  vegetables  which  now  constitute  the 
food  of  man— but  it  was  of  the  reedy,  fern-like, 
grassy,  more  aquatic  and  puny  kinds,  such  as 
are  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  brute  animals, 
and  obviously,  by  its  nature,  indicating  that  these 
were  then  living  or  predominating  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  imbedded  remains  of  this  character 
appear. ' 

In  the  grant  of  vegetation  for  food,  'every 
beast  of  the  earth,"  or  the  land,  must  signify  cattle 
in  the  service  of  man ;  for  the  expression  is  used 
to  denote  quadrupeds  as  opposed  to  birds  in  this 
passage,  as  in  many  others  (ch.  ii.  19;  viii,  19;  ix. 
2 ;  Lev.  xi.  2,  27;  xvii.  3;  Isa.  xlvi.  1).  But  m 
narrating  the  creation  of  the  larger  mammals, 
Moses  uses  the  phrase,  "beast  of  the  earth,"  as 
descriptive  of  ravenous  brutes ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  by  most  commentators,  from  the 
form  of  expression,  that  these  were  also  included 
in  the  restriction  to  vegetable  food.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  unwarranted  conclusion.  Geological 
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researches  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
one  class  of  animals  subsisted  in  the  earlier  ages 
by  preying  upon  others;  and  analogy,  therefore, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  as  predaceous  ani- 
mals were  created  in  the  human  period  also,  so 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  same 
manner  the  carnivorous  instincts  of  their  nature 
in  obtaining  their  proper  subsistence.  No  state- 
ment is  made,  nor  hint  given,  that  the  propensities 
of  predaceous  animals  were  not  developed  at  first. 
And,  however  pleasant  it  is  to  think  that  their 
savage  nature  was  kej)t  in  check  in  primitive 
times  —  a  notion  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  a  venerable  naturalist,  Kirby 
('  Bridge  water  Treatise')— it  is  impossible  to  admit 
so  strange  and  absurd  an  assumption.  The  car- 
nivora  have  not  the  power  either  of  masticating 
or  of  digesting  vegetable  substances  {Cavier, 
'Animal  Kingdom').  Their  dentition  and  di- 
gestive apparatus,  which  are  adapted  solely  to 
the  consumption  of  animal  matter,  are  of  a 
totally  different  structure  from  the  organs  of 
cattle  which  subsist  on  vegetable  food;  and 
hence,  as  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals 
may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  constitute  the 
two  great  classes  of  the  animal  creation,  it  is 
evident  that  they  never  could  at  any  time  have 
been  maintained  on  one  common  diet.  Nay,  if 
predaceous  animals  had  subsisted  at  first  on  vege- 
table produce,  and  their  wild  instincts  had  been 
repressed  till  after  the  fall  of  man,  or  after  the 
flood,  their  appearance  at  either  of  those  periods 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  "beasts  of  the  earth."  The  conclu- 
sion, then,  to  which  we  are  led  is  that,  in  the 
grant  of  vegetable  food,  reference  is  made  only 
to  the  animals  that  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, or  to  be  employed  in  the  service,  of 
man,  and  that  carnivorous  beasts,  as  well  as  in- 
sectivorous birds,  are  wholly  omitted. 

A  ntiquity  of  Man. — The  Mosaic  narrative  states 
that  man  appeared  last  in  the  order  of  the  new 
creation ;  and  science  responds  that  this  state- 
ment is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that  has 
come  within  the  range  of  her  observation.  Al- 
though the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  explored 
to  a  great  depth  in  places  innumerable,  no 
human  remains  have  been  discovered  except 
in  strata  of  the  most  modern  origin.  During  the 
ages  called  Geological  the  earth  was  occupied 
by  races  of  animated  beings  which  are  found  in 
myriads  in  a  fossil  state  amongst  the  subter- 
ranean rocks,  and  all  of  which  are  now  so  well 
known  that  they  can  with  the  greatest  exactness 
be  arranged  and  classified  according  to  the  j)alifiO- 
zoic,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  periods  in 
which  they  respectively  flourished ;  but  no  human 
relics  have  been  found  in  any  one  of  them.  In 
the  immense  intervals  which  these  periods  em- 
braced— and  it  might  be  thousands  or  millions 
of  years— there  is  not  a  solitary  vestige  of  man's 
existence.  He  appeared  after  all  these  forma- 
tions were  completed ;  and  geology  is  decisive 
upon  the  point,  that  his  introduction  into  the 
earth  did  not  take  place  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
is  called  'the  human  period.'  But  while  geo- 
logy thus  confirms  the  sacred  record  in  attesting 
that  man's  appearance  on  earth  terminated  the 
chain  of  the  present  creation,  she  has  recently 
taken  up  a  new  position,  by  denying  the  sound- 
ness of  the  prevailing  estimate  as  to  his  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  In  the  present  day  a 
strong  and  general  disposition  is  evinced  by 
scientific  men  to  maintain  that  the  existence  of 
the  human  race  extends  back  to  a  much  more 
remote  antiquity  than   has  been  hitherto  at- 
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tributed  to  it.    And  this  opinion  is  supported  on 
various  grounds:— on  that  of  language,  it  being 
assumed  that  languages  grow,  and  that  unknown 
ages  must  elapse  after  the  rise  of  a  language 
before  it  is  brought  from  its  rudimentary  form 
to  a  state  of  maturity  and  refinement :— on  that 
of  '  historical  synchronisms '  between  the  early 
books  of  Scripture  and  the  traditions  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Egj-pt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  as  well  as  Chinese 
and  Hindoo  chronology,  which  led  Bunsen  to 
assert  the  great  probaoility  of  man's  having  ex- 
isted on  the  earth  20,000  years  before  our  era  :— 
but  chiefly  on  that  of  geology, — the  science  which 
has  furnished  the  data  that  have  invested  the 
subject  with  a  definite  form  and  special  interest. 
Without  mentioning  the  extravagant  notions  of 
some  eminent  geologists,  who,  arguing  from  the 
physical  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  period  of  man's  existence  upon  earth,  have 
asserted  that  he  has  existed  not  100,000  years 
only,  but  9,000,000  years  (  Waitz,  '  Introduction  to 
Anthropology '), — it  seems  now  to  be  generally 
surmised  amongst  the  cultivators  of  this  science, 
that  man  has  survived  many  geological  epochs, 
and  that  he  certainly  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  tertiary  period,  as  an  earthly  contemporary 
of  mammoths,  saurians,  elks,  hyaenas,  and  rhino- 
ceroses, extinct  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
record.    The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion  is  founded  on  certain  alleged  discoveries 
of  bones  and  fragments  of  the  human  skeleton, 
which  have  been  found  in  caves,  cairns,  or  tumuli, 
and  more  recently  in  gravel  beds  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  accompanied  with  some  rude  im- 
plements   of   flint,    which   bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  the  workmanship  of 
human  hands.      Those  implements,  imbedded 
in  undisturbed  soil,  when   discovered  in  the 
caverns,  were  Ijing  in  juxtaposition  w^ith  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals   belonging  to  the 
preadamite  age,  and  in  circumstances  that  created 
the  strongest  ijresumption  that  they  had  been 
fabricated  and  were  used  in  the  cliase  against 
these  monsters.     The  conclusion    drawn  from 
those  premises  is,  that  man  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  certainly   existed    in  the  post-pliocene 
age— the  later  division  of  the  tertiary  period— if  he 
may  not  have  seen  some  earlier  geological  eijochs. 
Now,  in  obviating  such  allegations,  it  is  important 
to  observe — what  has  now  been  clearly  estab- 
lished— that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
these  flints,  or  'celts'  as  they  are  called, — the 
one  consisting  of  pieces  broken  naturally,  and  ex- 
hibiting no  traces  of  human  touch  ;  and  the  other 
artiflcial,  L  e.,  smoothed,  sharpened,  and  formed  to 
be  arrow-heads,  adze-heads,  or  the  points  of  a 
lethal  weapon.    The  former  are  found  in  gravel 
beds,  and  of  course  can  determine  nothing  with 
regard  to  time;  while  the  others  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  caves,  which,  having  been  used  at  dif- 
ferent times  as  jilaces  of  shelter  for  wild  beasts, 
as  well  as  of  domicile  and  of  sepulchre  to  men, 
the  collocation  of  these  remains,  or  their  apparent 
association  in  the  same  caverns,  cannot  aflbrd  any 
certain  evidence  of  geological  contemporaneity. 
Besides  the  grave  doubts  that  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  identity  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  alleged 
fossil  fragments  of  man,  still  graver  doubts  are 
entertained  as  to  the  character  and  age  of  the  gravel 
beds  in  winch  they  were  found,— ii7/e  de  Beaumont, 
the  most  eminent  living  French  geologist,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  declared  that  the  Moulin  Quignon 
bed,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  which  the 
much  talked  of  human  jaw  was  found,  was 
not  diluvium —wot  even  alluvium,  deposited  by 
the  encroachments  of  rivers,— but  simply  con- 
sisted of  washed  soil  deposited  on  the  flanks 
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of  the  valley  by  excessive  rains.  So  much  for 
that  vaunted  discovery;  and  with  regard  to  other 
cases,  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  human  remains 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  extinct  animals, 
and  the  rude  shape  of  the  flint  implements,  have 
led  many  reflecting  men  of  science  to  conclude, 
that  the  disinterred  relics  belonged  not  to  any 
preadamite  age,  but  to  'the  stone  period'— the 
most  remote  of  human  history. — The  allegation 
of  man's  great  antiquity  would  not  have  excited 
surprise  and  alarm,  if  it  had  not  been  associated, 
by  its  most  zealous  advocates,  with  the  assertion 
that  'man  existed  in  a  state  of  primitive  bar- 
barism, was  originally  a  savage  prowling  in  the 
woods,  naked,  unarmed,  without  language,  obliged 
to  contend  for  life  and  food  with  the  beasts, 
and  incapable  for  ages  of  making  any  record  of 
himself ;  and  that  it  was  by  a  i^rinciple  of  inher- 
ent progression  he  rose  by  gradual  advances  to  the 
dignity  of  a  civilized  being'  (British  Associa- 
tion, Manchester,  1861).  Now,  without  dwelling 
on  this  last  part  of  the  statement,  which  is  ground- 
less, for  even  savages  have  reared  stone  pillars  and 
other  monuments  of  themselves,  the  opinion  that 
man's  primitive  state  was  one  of  barbarism,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  universal 
history.  For,  not  only  does  the  Bible  give  a 
very  (different  view  of  '  the  world's  gray  fathers,' 
who — if  their  condition  was  humble,  their  wants 
few,  and  their  society  unrefined— could  not  be 
barbarous,  while  they  were  instructed  in  the 
knowledge,  and  faithful  adherents  to  the  wor- 
ship, of  God: — but  all  experience  shows  that  it 
is  depravity  which  is  the  cause  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  degradation  of  mankind;  and 
that  every  people  who  have  existed  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  were  formerly  higher  in  the  scale,  but 
fell  from  it,  having  made  the  first  descending  step 
by  becoming  corrupt,  till,  sinking  into  deeper  de- 
generacy, which  was  perpetuated  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  their  posterity  settled  into  the 
character  of  mere  savages.  Barbarism  is  thus  the 
result  of  a  people's  own  voluntary  and  deliberate 
misconduct,  whereas  civilization  is  never  the  con- 
sequence of  inherent  principle,  but  produced  by 
external  influences.  In  the  earliest  jieriods  of 
Scripture  history,  man,  so  far  from  being  repre- 
sented as  a  savage,  wandering  in  forests  and 
hunting  wild  beasts,  appears  an  intelligent 
being,  living  in  civilized  as  well  as  domestic  so- 
ciety; and  in  the  records  of  ethnological  research 
abundant  evidence  is  furnished  to  prove  that, 
when  a  savage  people  have  been  tamed  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  social  order,  it  never  is  by 
any  inward  jirinciple  or  efforts  of  their  own,  but 
either  by  the  settlement  amongst  them  of  foreign 
colonists,  or  the  operations  of  Christian  mission- 
aries. In  short,  not  barbarism,  but  intellectual 
soundness  and  moral  excellence  was  the  normal 
state,  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind ;  and 
this  is  the  testimony  of  all  history  and  experi- 
ence, which  show  that  the  Bible  describes  things 
according  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the  dictates 
of  truth  when  it  tells  us  that  "God  made  man 
upright,  but  that  he  found  out  many  inventions." 
Ai)art  from  this  false  sentiment  with  which  it  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  men  of  science  who  pro^ 
pound  it,  the  doctrine  of  man's  great  antiquity 
IS  not  of  vital  interest;  and  if  the  hypothesis 
should  be  established  by  a  series  of  well-attested 
facts,  it  may  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  re- 
ceived Bible  chronology,  wliich,  founded  on  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  is  much  shorter  than  that 
followed  in  the  Septuagint,  but  it  cannot  affect 
the  foundations  of  our  faith.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that,  like  some  other 
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previous  attemj>ts  to  prove  that  man  existed  at 
au  era  long  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  this 
theory,  though  admittedly  based  on  undoubted 
facts,  will  be  greatly  modified;  and  already  some 
of  the  geologists  who  were  amongst  the  foremost 
to  raise  the  cry  of  '  Man  amongst  the  mam- 
moths'  are  sliding  into  the  persuasion,— not  that 
man  has  existed  longer,  but  that  the  mammoths, 
mastodons,  and  other  monsters,  survived  till  a 
later  period  than  had  been  ima.gined.  The 
opinion  now  entertained  is  that  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
( N'ewcastle,  1863),  that,  '  notwithstanding  this 
great  antiquity,  the  ]>roofs  still  remain  unaltered 
ti)at  man  is  the  latest  as  well  as  the  noblest  work 
of  God.' 

The  Descent  of  all  Mankind  from  One  Primeml 
Pair. — To  an  ordinary  mind  it  seems  to  be  the 
plain  and  obvious  imi)ort  of  the  sacred  narrative 
that  the  man  and  woman  whom  God  had  created 
were  the  only  human  beings  at  first  in  existence, 
and  that  they  were  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  dominant  race  in  the  opening  economy  of  the 
earth  was  destined  to  spring.  The  same  view  is 
presented  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible ;  and  were 
there  any  doubts  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  record,  the  statements  of  later  Scrip- 
ture writers  have  furnished  inspired  commen- 
taries, which  may  enable  us,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, to  trace  the  mighty  stream  of  the  human 
family  to  its  source  in  the  original  pair.  Accord- 
ingly, the  common  origin  of  mankind  has  been  the 
prevailing  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  every 
age.  Nay,  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion ;  for  it  underlies  the  whole  system  of  Gospel 
teaching  as  to  the  propagation  as  well  as  the 
acceptance  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer. 
Notwithstanding,  objections  have  been  raised 
against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  a  lineal  succes- 
sion from  a  primitive  j)air;  and  many,  influenced 
by  the  vast  varieties  observable  amongst  man- 
kind, have  been  led  to  deny  the  fact,  or  even  the 
possibilit//,  of  their  derivation  from  one  parent 
root.  Of  these  objectors  there  are  several  classes. 
The  first,  who  are  professed  believers  in  the  truth 
of  revelation,  may  be  divided  into  two  parties  ;  for 
while  they  are  both  of  opinion  that  amongst  the 
apparent  members  of  the  human  family  there  are 
races  which  do  not  trace  their  parentage  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  they  support  this  view  on  different 
grounds, — the  one  believing  that  a  plurality  of 
races  is  plainly  implied  in  several  particulars  of 
the  Scripture  narrative  (viz.,  chs.  ii.  7;  iv.  14; 
vi.  4);  and  the  other,  founding  on  the  analogy  of 
nature,  conceive  that  many  creations  of  the  genus 
homo  took  place  in  distant  localities,  which, 
though  exactly  identical  in  the  great  character- 
istics of  physical  and  mental  structure,  were 
yet  separate  primary  ancestors,  distinguished  by 
varieties  which  ada])ted  them,  in  constitutional 
temperament,  to  the  soil  and  climate  where 
they  were  to  live,  and  that  the  narrative 
iu  the  beginning  or  Genesis  is  confined  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  white  race,  and  of  the 
Jews  in  jmrticular.  Both  of  these  views  are  op- 
])Osed  to  the  plain  tenor  of  the  sacred  History,— 
the  former,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  several  pas- 
sages on  which  it  is  founded;  the  latter  as  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  of  "  the  common  salva- 
tion," with  which,  however,  its  advocates  labour 
to  reconcile  it;  and  also  with  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  naturalists,  previously  alluded  to  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  that  it  is  not  ac- 
cordant with  the  course  of  nature  for  a  species  to 
originate  in  more  than  one  centre  of  creation. 
But  the  chief   objections  to  the  unity  of  the 


human  race  have  been  raised  by  physiologists, 
who,  looking  to  the  differences  in  bodily  ap- 
pearance,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  capacity, 
which  characterize  nations  or  large  classes  of 
men,  have  maintained,  on  natural  principles, 
that  they  must  be  zoologically  ranged  under 
different  gi-oups,  as  forming  separate  and  inde- 
pendent species.  The  grounds  on  which  they 
have  formed  this  conclusion  are  chiefly  diversities 
in  colour  or  complexion,  in  the  cast  of  the  features, 
in  the  form  of  the  skull,  in  anatomical  structure, 
as  well  as  in  mental  energy  ;  and  these  are  dwelt 
xx\)o\\  as  presenting  insuperable  difficulties  to  the 
belief  that  all  mankind,  the  various  classes  of  whom 
are  now  seen  to  differ  so  widely,  could  have 
sprung  from  one  common  stock.  They  point  to 
the  physical  differences  exhibited  by  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  the  black  natives  of  Africa, 
and  the  aborigines  oi  America — a  continent,  more- 
over, unknown  on  the  map  of  the  world  till  mo- 
dern times :  by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Andama  Islands  ;  by  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  Red  Indians ;  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Chinese ; 
by  the  Hindoos,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Malays ; 
by  the  Australians  and  Polynesians ;— and  they 
say,  that  if  the  existing  races  of  men  proceeded 
from  a  single  stock,  either  the  changes  which  led 
to  those  physical  diversities  must  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  primitive  locality,  or  have  occurred 
after  migration.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
differences  having  been  introduced  in  the  course 
of  time.  Within  the  historical  period  every  region 
has  been  found  peopled,  and  usually  with  a  race 
peculiar  to  itself  (Paper  read  at  British  Asso- 
ciation, Manchester,  Sept.,  18G3).  The  subject,  it 
must  be  candidly  acknowledged,  is  not  free  from 
great  difficulties ;  but  these  are  not  insurmount- 
able :  many  of  them  have  already  disappeared  in 
the  light  of  exact  enquiry;  others  are  likely  to 
vanish  as  further  investigation  proceeds ;  and  the 
advance  recently  made  in  all  the  collateral  paths 
of  ethnological  research  is  so  great  as  to  warrant 
the  confident  assertion  that  ere  long  the  doubts 
of  scientific  men  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  entirely  removed.  The  varieties  of  the  human 
race  are  for  the  most  part  resolvable  into  differ- 
ences in  appearance  and  form;  and  a  popular 
classification  of  them  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  the  formation  of  the  features,  the  head, 
and  the  hair,  &c.,  was  established  by  Blumenbach, 
who  distributed  them  into  five  classes,  as  follows : 
— 1.  The  Caucasian,  including,  in  Europe,  the 
entire  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fins 
and  Laplanders :  in  Asia,  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians, 
&c. ;  Siberians  and  foreigners  in  Eastern  Asia :  in 
Africa,  foreigners  in  the  colonies,  and  Arabs :  in 
America,  all  except  the  Red  Indians:  and  in 
Australia,  foreigners  on  all  islands.  2.  The  Mon- 
golian, principally  in  Asia,  including  China,  the 
greater  part  of  India,  Central  Asia,  and  part  of 
Siberia.  3.  The  Ethiopian.  The  entire  popula- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Caucasians  already 
mentioned.  4.  The  Red  Indians  of  America.  5. 
The  Malays,  in  the  Indian  Islands,  East  India, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  A  more  strictly  scientific 
classification  has  been  recently  made  by  Retzivs 
into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Oval  Heads,  and 
Broad  or  Cubic  Heads, — the  former  including  iu 
Europe  all  the  Latin  and  German  tribes ;  the 
latter,  the  Slavonic,  Magyar,  Turkish,  and  some 
of  the  Romance  tribes  of  the  South.  In  Asia,  the 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Arian  Persians,  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Tungusians,  are  all  Oval  Heads:  all  the  rest 
are  Broad  Heads.  The  estimate  of  America  is 
of  course  based  on  aborigines  only ;  and  in  regard 
to  them  the  opinion  is  advanced  that  the  Oval 
Heads  predominate;  while  all  the  rest,  being 
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etni^ants  or  their  descendants,  are  Broad  Heads. 
In  Australasia  the  Broad  and  the  Oval  Heads 
are  nearls'  divided.  The  same  eminent  ethnologist 
makes  another  division  of  the  human  race,  ac- 
cording to  the  facial  angle,  into  Orthorjnathes  and 
Pro(jnathes, — the  former  with  an  erect  face,  the 
latter  with  protruding  jaws  and  receding  fore- 
heads. The  excess  of  the  latter  is  attributable 
to  the  population  of  Africa,  which,  although 
Oral  Heads,  must  be  classed  entirely  with  the 
receding  faces,  the  same  as  the  deuse  population  of 
China  and  Eastern  Asia  in  general  (Dieterici, 
'Population  of  the  World,'  quoted  in  'Evan- 
gelical Christendom,' Sept.,  1859).  These  are  pro- 
minent features,  characterizing  great  divisions  of 
mankind,  within  which  there  may  and  will  be, 
of  coiirse,  some  that  do  not  correspond  to  the 
general  description.  For,  '  even  among  ourselves' 
says  P?/e  iSmith  ('Geology'),  'we  daily  see  re- 
markable diversities  of  configuration,  affecting 
Loth  bones  and  muscles,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  mode  of  life,  in  both  active  and  passive 
relations,  and  which  give  a  very  distinct  char- 
acter to  classes,  families,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  districts.  Among  the  natives  of 
our  own  islands,  and  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  an  unmixed  English  descent,  we  meet 
with  heads  and  faces  whose  forms,  externally 
at  least,  approach  to  the  Mongolian,  Negro,  Hot- 
tentot, Patagonian  and  Australian;  and  in  the 
blackest  tribes  of  the  heart  of  Africa  are  found 
heads  whose  fine  proportions  might  vie  with  the 
Circassian  and  Grecian  specimens.' 

But  the  circumstance  that  has  furnished  the 
most  formidable  objections  amongst  men  of  science 
against  the  unity  of  the  race  relates  to  the  very 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  negro,  who  is  distin- 
guished externally  by  his  woolly  hair,  short,  crisp 
aud  fi'izzly,  like  tufts  of  wool  on  the  back  of  a 
sheep';  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  receding  forehead; 
the  general  form  of  his  skull,  and  the  relative 
size  of  his  limbs;  the  curvature  of  the  legs,  the 
projection  of  the  heel,  the  narrowness  of  the 
forehead,  which  is  generally  wrinkled ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lower  jaw,  the  edges  of  the  maxillary 
bones,  the  comparative  sharpness  of  the  fingers, 
and  disproportionate  length  of  the  web  of  the 
hand :  also  by  his  anatomical  structure,  his 
nervous  system,  several  important  muscles,  and 
above  all  by  a  paint  or  colouring  matter  which 
imparts  a  black  hue  to  his  skin.  This  striking 
peculiarity  may  be  thus  explained.  The  cuticle, 
or  outer  skin  which  covers  the  body,  is  divided 
by  several  thin  layers  from  the  acutely  sensitive 
epidermis  or  true  skin;  and  interposed  between 
these  is  an  extremely  soft,  slippery  substance, 
called  the  m,ucous  membrane,  which  serves  to 
line  all  the  open  cavities,  and  discharge  various 
important  offices  to  the  body.  The  colouring 
matter  is  diffused  over  this  membrane,  with 
which  it  has  no  natural  or  necessary  connection, 
— none  at  all  excejit  that  of  mere  juxtaposition; 
and  this  xngment,  shining  through  the  scarf  skin, 
is  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  colour  in  man- 
kind. Now  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  white 
portion  of  the  human  race;  and  as  it  is  found 
existing  in  the  shady  varieties— the  negroes  hav- 
ing it  black,  while  the  red,  the  tawny,  and  the 
copxjer-coloured  people  have  it  of  their  own 
respective  hues— scientific  men  have  regarded 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  indicating  an 
essential  and  specific  distinction  of  races.  Up 
to  the  highest  antiquity  to  which  historical  re- 
cords go,  negroes  are  found  to  have  existed, 
exhibiting  the  same  characteristic  form  of  features 
and  blackness  of  skin  that  they  do  still.  The 
plates  in  ChampoUion's  'Monumens  de  I'Egypte' 


show  negroes  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  living  in  the  present  day;  and  some  of  these 
very  interesting  representations  have  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  coeval  with  Joseph;  while  a  few 
of  them,  containing  negroes'  portraits  also,  belong 
to  a  mucli  earlier  period  —  the  eighth  century 
after  the  fiood. — 'The  skin  and  the  hair  are  by 
no  means,  it  is  alleged,  the  only  things  whicli 
distinguish  the  negro  from  the  European  even 
physically ;  aud  the  difference  is  still  greater 
mentally  and  morallJ^  As  rational  beings,  the 
negroes  stand  on  the  lowest  grade  of  the  intel- 
lectual scale,  and  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  Europeans  in  the  capacity  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. These  characteristics,  it  is  maintained, 
are  permanent;  and,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  physical  peculiarities  as  well  as  intellectual 
inferiority,  there  is  as  good  reason  for  classifying 
him  as  a  distinct  species  as  there  is  for  making 
the  horse  distinct  from  the  ass  or  the  zebra' 
{D7\  Hiinfs  Paper,  British  Association,  Man- 
chester, Sept.,  1SG3).  This  conclusion  is  inad- 
missible ;  for  although,  it  must  be  allowed,  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  truth  in  the  statements 
relative  to  the  deep  mental  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  negroes  in  Central  Africa,  we  have  the 
irresistible  logic  of  facts  to  prove  that  neither 
are  their  physical  characteristics  unalterable,  nor 
their  minds  incapable  of  elevation  and  improve- 
ment. The  bodily  peculiarities  of  the  negro  were 
most  probably  produced,  increased,  and  stereo- 
typed by  his  residence  in  the  torrid  zone,  for 
they  are  gradually  modified  by  his  removal  to 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  althouj^h,  from  long  and 
inveterate  habit,  they  have  obtained  so  tenacious 
a  hold  of  his  constitution,  that  the  paternal  type 
is  unmistakably  stamped  even  upon  his  offspring 
born  of  a  European  mother.  '  What  there  was 
or  now  exists  in  the  climate  of  intertrox)ical 
Africa  to  give  the  inhabitants  in  the  different 
localities  of  those  regions  such  great  peculiarity 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  structure  of  the  hair,  is 
just  as  difiicult  for  us  to  conceive  as  for  our 
opponents  to  explain  why,  in  the  same  country, 
the  hog  has  become  black — the  sheep  has  lost 
its  wool,  and  put  on  a  covering  of  black  hair— and 
the  dog,  as  well  as  some  breeds  of  pigs,  have  be- 
come naked, — or  why  it  is  that  a  variety  of  the 
common  fowl  [Gallus  Moris)  is  not  only  black  in 
colour,  but  has  the  comb,  wattles,  and  skin  dark 
purple,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  black. 
When  these  phenomena  in  the  lower  animals 
shall  have  been  fully  accounted  for  by  our 
opponents,  they  will  have  afforded  us  some  lights 
by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ex})lain  the 
causes  of  difference  in  human  forms  and  com- 
plexions' (Smythe  on  the  'Unity  of  the  Human 
Kace').  Observation  has  ]jroved  that  the  thick 
woolly  hair  of  the  negro  has  been  designed  by 
Providence  to  protect  his  brain  in  an  atmosphere 
perilous  to  all  who  are  not  acclimatized ;  and  so 
effectual  a  defence  does  that  natural  covering 
afford,  that  he  can  sleep  in  a  state  of  full  ex- 
posure to  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tro])ical  sun,  that 
would  prove  fatal  to  a  European.  The  same  pur- 
pose is  supposed  to  be  contemplated,  though  it 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,  by  the  black  colouring 
matter  that  underlies  the  cuticle,  preserving  the 
surface  of  the  skin  from  being  blistered  by  the 
sun.  At  the  same  time,  the  black  variety  is  not 
so  permanent  as  either  the  red  or  the  olive, — the 
hues  directly  x)roduced  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
colorific  rays, — for  the  children  of  olive  or  copper- 
coloured  parents  exhibit  the  parental  hue  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth  ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  blacks,  it  is  six,  eight,  or  ten  months  ere  the 
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pigment  is  secreted.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
secreted  at  all ;  and  hence  the  strange  anomaly  of 
white  negroes,  which,  though  rare,  are  not  un- 
known. It  has  been  remarked  that  America 
affords  a  better  development  of  the  African  race, 
even  though  they  continue  in  a  condition  of  ser- 
vitude; and  we  learn,  on  the  high  authority  of 
Dr.  Prichard,  that  in  the  third  generation  of 
those  slaves  who  are  regular  residents  in  houses, 
many  of  the  negro  characteristics  begin  to  dis- 
appear: the  depressed  nose  rises,  the  mouth  and 
lips  assume  a  moderate  form,  while  the  hair  be- 
comes longer  at  each  family  gradation.  What  has 
been  said  regarding  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  negro  is  still  more  ai)plicable  to  his  mind. 
Born  in  a  country  where  they  do  not  require  to 
labour  for  supplying  themselves  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  habitations,  and  living  under  a  climate 
whose  enervating  influence  produces  mental  in- 
dolence and  sensuality,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the 
negroes  appear  in  a  state  of  intellectual  debasement 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  indication  of  an  in- 
ferior race.  But  proofs  are  abundant  that  the 
mind  of  the  negro  child  is  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  culture, — even  children  of  the  most 
degraded  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl 
brought  from  Dahomey,  and  educated  by  our 
queen ;  and  it  has  been  again  and  again  tested, 
that  placing  a  black  child  in  the  same  school  as 
a  white  child,  the  condition  of  their  respective 
parents  being  similar,  a  coloured  child  will,  with 
the  exception  of  arithmetic,  make  equal  progress 
to  the  white  child.  In  north  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  negro 
suffers  from  no  local  prejudices,  he  takes  his 
position  with  the  more  favoured  races.  The  re- 
volted slaves  of  Haiti  were  cai)able  of  establishing 
a  regular  government,  and  maintaining  it  before 
the  whole  world.  The  reports  of  (Jlapperton, 
Livingstone^  and  other  travellers,  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that,  even  amongst  the  negroes  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization 
has  existed  for  ages.  Four  years  ago  several 
young  Haitians  were  sent  to  France  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Military  College,  and  by  the  quick- 
ness of  their  parts,  as  well  as  the  progress  they 
made  in  their  studies,  attracted  the  marked 
attention  of  the  emperor.  In  the  Missionary 
Institution  at  Sierra  Leone  there  are  negro  youths, 
in  the  course  of  being  trained  to  be  teachers  and 
preachers  to  their  countrymen,  whose  attainments 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  English 
Literature  and  Theology  would  be  deemed  re- 
spectable even  in  a  Scotch  or  English  university 
('Missionary  Eegister,'  Feb.,  1853).  There  ap- 
pears, then,  to  be  nothing  either  in  the  bodily  or 
mental  constitution  of  the  negro  that  betokens  a 
difference,  still  less  an  inferiority  of  race ;  for  his 
chief  characteristics  are  confined  to  some  peculi- 
arities of  form  which  are  capable  of  being  modified 
through  time  and  a  change  of  circumstances;  and 
although  his  proper  colour  and  cast  of  features 
are  never  wholly  obliterated  from  his  offspring 
except  by  a  lonjj  succession  of  intermixtures  with 
persons  of  a  fair  complexion,  the  fact  that  such 
mixed  marriages  continue  to  be  productive  for 
generations,  affords  of  itself  the  decisive  test  on 
which  naturalists  rely  for  proving  identity  of 
species. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  negro 
serves  also  to  account  for  all  the  other  varieties 
of  mankind.  Soil,  food,  employment,  climate, 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  morbid  or  hereditary 
affections,  vices,  manners  and  customs ;— these, 
and  some  others — not  perhaps  so  i)alpable  or 
so  well  known — are  the  principal  external  agents 
that  produce  diversities  in  human  appearance ; 
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and  the  peculiarity  which  they  originated  be- 
comes, from  the  same  influences  being  continu- 
ously exerted  through  a  long  course  of  time,  at 
length  a  distinct  and  permanent  type.  It  is  a 
natural  law,  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog,  that  any  variety 
once  introduced  does  not  revert  to  the  original 
form,  but  remains  impressed  on  the  animal  na- 
ture, and  gives  rise  to  what  cattle-dealers  study 
to  rear — a  jjarticular  breed.  The  same  law  ob- 
tains in  human  nature.  The  physical  appear- 
ance of  man  is  first  affected  by  the  part  of  the 
world  in  which  he  becomes  located.  Each  ragion 
exercises  its  modifying  influence  on  the  growth 
and  complexion,  and  afterwards  on  the  mental 
energies  of  its  inhabitants,  till  their  national 
character,  cast  as  it  were,  through  a  long  course  of 
ages,  into  the  same  uniform  mould,  becomes  so 
marked  and  permanently  fixed  that  neither  time 
nor  the  most  adverse  circumstances  can  produce 
any  radical  change.  Thus, '  it  has  been  found  that, 
in  a  very  few  generations,  the  fair  European,  of 
Sh emetic  or  Japhetan  race,  becomes  dark  within 
the  tropics,  and  ultimately,  in  no  very  long 
period,  as  dark  as  the  Oushites  or  Phutim. 
The  descendants  of  Europeans  in  India,  as  shown 
by  Bishop  Heher  in  his  "Narrative,"  have  totally 
changed  their  colour;  and  this  fact  is  the  same 
alike  with  regard  to  Persians,  Greeks,  Tartars, 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
who  have  been  naturalized  in  tlie  African  colo- 
nies of  their  nation  have  become  entirely  black. 
And,  though  last  not  least,  the  Jew,  that  stand- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  though 
continuing  distinct  and  separate  from  all  other 
nations,  yet  inhabiting  nearly  every  country,  as- 
sumes nearly  every  hue  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  family  of  man.  In  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  he 
puts  on  the  jet-black  skin  and  crisped  hair  of  the 
native  Hindoo ;  in  milder  climes  he  wears  the 
natural  dusky  hue  and  dark  hair  of  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Syria;  and  under  the  cooler  sky  of  Po- 
land and  Germany,  assumes  the  li^ht  hair  and 
fair  ruddy  complexion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Nay, 
more,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan  are 
two  colonies  of  Jews,  an  old  and  a  young  colony, 
separated  by  colour.  The  elder  colony  are  black, 
and  the  younger — dwelling  in  a  town  callerl 
Mattabheri— comparatively  fair.  The  difference 
is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  former 
having  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
climate  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  latter' 
{Bagg  and  Smythe  on  the  'Unity  of  the  Human 
Ptace').  An  eminent  philosopher  of  the  present 
day  has  said,  that  'he  had  studied  much  the 
condition  of  the  new  world,  and  he  found  that 
remarkable  varieties  had  come  out  in  recent 
times.  If  one  looked  at  a  native  American 
when  he  walked  through  their  streets,  one 
would  at  once  recognize  him.  Now,  if  a  couple 
of  centuries  had  produced  so  great  a  change  in 
those  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  lived 
in  another  climate,  what  might  not  1,000  or  2,000 
years  have  done?'  [Professor  Wilson,  British  As- 
sociation, Manchester,  1863.)  And  Sir  diaries 
Lyell  at  the  same  meeting  argued  for  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  on  the  ground  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  allowed  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
for  all  the  changes  to  take  place  that  had  re- 
sulted in  the  existing  diversities  of  mankind. 
It  would  lead  into  too  large  a  field  to  show 
the  same  natural  causes  slowly  operating,  after 
the  early  dispersion  and  settlement  of  the  na- 
tions, in  producing  and  stereotyping  their  char- 
acteristic physiognomies  and  forms.  Assuming 
brunette,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
naturalists,  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the 
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human  race,  it  might  be  interesting  to  trace,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  shades  of  assimilation  to  that 
normal  complexion,  or  of  departure  from  the 
original  hue,  graduating  according  to  distance 
from  the  cradle  of  humanity,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  contrasts  of  colour  exhibited  at 
the  remotest  extremities,  and  produced  by  a 
combination  of  many  causes.  It  would  be  found 
that,  in  radiating  from  the  primitive  centre  in 
Western  Asia,  the  whites  are  spread  over 
Europe  and  the  western  regions  (the  classic  word 
Europa  means  'white  man's  land').  In  the 
south-west  of  the  original  seat  the  Arabs  and 
Abyssinians  are  dark;  in  the  north-east  the 
Turks  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Whites  and  Mongols;  in  the  south  and  south- 
east the  Chinese  form  a  connecting  link  with 
the  Whites,  Hindoos,  Mongols,  and  Malays; 
while  in  the  depths  of  Central  Africa,  the 
people  li\'ing  in  an  intertropical  climate,  amid 
inhospitable  swamps,  in  the  deepest  mental  as 
well  as  moral  debasement,  have  assumed  the 
extraordinary, — in  some  cases  as  in  that  of  the 
Bosjcsmans,  the  revolting,  forms  of  negroes ,  and 
that  the  useful  and  domestic  animals  which  are 
associated  with  mankind — the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the 
cat,  the  hen — are  also  subject  to  similar  vari- 
ations, under  the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
of  different  regions.  But  this  course  of  illus- 
tration our  limits  prevent  us  from  pursuing,  and 
we  shall  wind  up  this  subject  by  briefly  showing 
that,  amid  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race, 
science  affords  clear  and  irresistible  proofs  that 
the  species  is  essentially  one. 

1.  Anatomical  structure.  Dr.  Bachman  {'Unity 
of  the  Human  Race'),  after  having  shown  at 
large  that  there  is  but  one  true  species  in  the 
geaus  liomo,  sums  up  the  various  conclusions 
he  has  established  in  the  following  particulars: — 
'That  all  the  varieties  show  a  complete  corre- 
spondence in  the  number  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
208  additional  bones  in  the  body ;  that  they 
are  perfectly  alike  in  the  shedding  of  the  teeth, 
so  different  from  other  animals ;  that  they  all 
maintain  the  same  erect  attitude;  that  they 
ijerfectly  correspond  in  the  articulation  of  the 
nead  with  the  spinal  column ;  that  they  all  pos- 
sess two  hands  ;  that  they  all  want  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone;  that  they  are  all  distinguished  by 
teeth  of  equal  length,  by  smooth  skins  on  the 
body,  and  heads  covered  with  hair  ;  that  they 
all  have  the  same  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  muscles,  the  digestive,  and  all  other  organs; 
that  they  are  endowed  with  organs  of  articulate 
speech,  and  a  capacity  of  singing ;  that  they  are 
omnivorous,  capable  of  living  on  all  kinds  of 
food,  inhabiting  every  country,  and  living  under 
every  climate  of  the  world;  that  they  are  more 
dependent  in  infancy  and  of  slower  growtli  than 
other  animals;  that  they  are  subject  to  similar 
diseases;  that  the  females  have  the  same  pecu- 
liarity of  physical  constitution,  which  differs 
from  all  other  mammalia;  that  all  the  varieties 
are  prolific  with   each  other,  have   the  same 

,  i>eriod  of  gestation,  and  on  an  average  produce 
the  same  number  of  offspring.' 

2.  Ethnolofiy.  'An  extensive  field  of  enouiry,' 
says  Dr.  Prichard  ('Researches  into  the  i*hysi- 
ological  History  of  Man'),  'is  opened  by  the 
observation  that  traces  exist,  among  the  most 
distant  African  nations,  of  ancient  connection 
with  the  Egy))tians.  The  traces  of  animal-wor- 
ship, the  belief  of  its  metempscyhosis,  circum- 
cision, and  a  variety  of  observances— recorded  by 
travellers  among  the  Kaffirs,  the  native  people 
of  Madagascar,  as   well  as  among    tribes  iu 
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the  western  parts  of  Africa  — are  too  exten- 
sively diffused,  and  occur  in  too  many  instances, 
to  be  attributed  to  accidental  coincidence.'  The 
same  eminent  writer  has  proved  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  Captain  Nexvhold 
shows  that  the  cromlechs,  kistraens  of  our  Druid- 
ical  ancestors,  have  been  traced  in  the  ancient 
rude  sepulchres  of  India,  Tartary,  and  Circassia 
('Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society').  The  man- 
ners and  customs,  especially  the  religious  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Assyrians  as  depicted  on  the  sepulchres, 
show  a  connection,  more  or  less  close,  with  the 
Arabs,  the  later  Babylonians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Israelites ;  and  the  progress  of 
ethnological  research,  in  tracing  the  descent  of 
the  modern  from  ancient  nations,  and  the  affinity 
between  the  early  races  themselves,  is  gradually 
conducting  us  back  to  one  central  spot  from 
whence  the  migration  of  the  human  race  oegan. 

3.  Philology.  The  researches  in  this  department 
add  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  results  obtained 
from  physiology  and  archseology.  Indeed,  without 
the  aid  of  philology,  the  testimony  of  the  other 
two  would  have  been  less  strong  than  it  is ;  but 
this  comes  to  complete  the  chain  of  proofs  that 
mankind  sprang  from  a  common  stock;  for  it 
shows  that,  endlessly  ramified  as  the  dialects  of 
the  world  appear  to  be,  they  were  derived  from 
a  very  few  parent  stems.  Nay,  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  lingual  studies,  clear  evidence  Avill 
\)Q  furnished  of  the  prevalence  of  one  primitive 
language;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  articulate  speech  men 
give  expression  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  this 
unity  of  utterance  may  be  regarded  as  a  demon- 
strative evidence  of  a  community  of  nature  in 
those  who  spoke  it. 

4.  Histoid  and  the  reports  of  travellers,  such 
as  Humboldt  and  others,  show  that  all  mankind 
throughout  the  world  possess  the  same  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  the  same  natural  sensi- 
bilities, the  same  sense  of  dependence  on  high 
and  invisible  powers,  the  same  fears  arising  from 
a  latent  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  same  capabilities 
of  deriving  comfort,  peace,  and  elevated  hope  from 
the  principles  of  true  religion;  so  that,  grouping 
all  these  things  together,  the  common  parentage 
of  the  human  ra.ce  may  be  inferred  from  the 
likeness  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  man  ; 
and  the  statement  of  the  poet  be  regarded  as 
distinguished  not  less  by  its  scientific  truth  than 
its  i^oetic  beauty — 

'  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 

Thus  we  have  found  that  all  the  sciences  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race  accord 
with  the  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  fur- 
nish independent  testimony,  confirmatory  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  that  "God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  to  dwell  u]jou  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Institution  of  the  Sahhath. — This  subject,  which 
was  briefly  adverted  to  in  a  i>receding  page  (9), 
demands,  from  its  pre-eminent  importance,  a  special 
and  more  extended  notice.  The  Sabbath,  though 
not  one  of  the  creation -days,  is  closely  associated 
with  the  transactions  of  that  primitive  period; 
and  that  the  view  of  the  sacred  historian  regarding 
its  relative  uses  was  coincident  with  the  opinion 
of  its  importance  just  expressed,  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  in  his  account  of  the  seventh  day,  he 
employs  a  copiousness,  or  rather  a  redundancy  of 
expression,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  extreme 
conciseness  that  characterizes  the  rest  of  his  nar- 
rative.    The  word  'Sabbath,'  indeed,  does  not 
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occur  in  our  version,  nor  does  the  passage  that 
alludes  to  it  (ii.  2,  3)  seem  to  bear  the  form  of  a 
command  or  statute,  binding  man  to  observe  it ; 
but  both  ideas  are  distinctly  conveyed  in  the  ori- 
ginal text ;  and  it  may  be  expedient  to  establish 
this  assertion  by  proof,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
true  character  and  claims  of  an  institution  which, 
from  its  divine  origin  and  the  rank  it  holds 
amongst  the  primordial  arrangements  of  the  world, 
must  be  recognized  as  a  law  of  nature  no  less  than 
an  ordinance  of  religion.  On  entering  into  this 
investigation,  we  may  premise  that  the  terms  in 
which  the  suliject  is  introduced  into  the  Mosaic 
narrative  have  been  thought  to  imi)ly  that  a  part 
of  the  creative  work  was  performed  on  the  seventh 
day.  Such  a  statement  being  at  variance  with  the 
uniform  declarations  of  Scrijjture,  some  commen- 
tators have  advocated  the  propriety  of  substitut- 
ing "the  sixth"  for  "the  seventh"  day,  which  is 
the  reading  followed  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions ; 
but  as  this  alteration  of  the  text  is  not  warranted 
by  the  authority  of  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.,  and 
was  manifestly  ado]^ted  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing an  a])parent  inconsistency,  others  have 
posed  a  simpler  method  of  removing  the  difficulty, 
which  consists  either  in  rendering  the  verb  as  a 
])luperfect,  "  on  the  seAi'enth  day  God  had  ended," 
or  in  considering  "ended"  as  equivalent  to  'de- 
clared that  He  had  ended.'  These  interpretations, 
though  somewhat  strained,  are  both  admissible,  as 
they  convey  the  sense  of  the  passage.  But  the 
simple  and  natural  construction  of  the  words  is 
the  best— viz.,  that  God  was  pleased,  for  impor- 
tant reasons,  to  extend  the  processes  of  creation 
over  six  days,  till  the  time  was  close  upon  the 
confines  of  the  seventh  day,  and  then,  when  it  had 
actually  commenced.  He  brought  the  work  to  an 
end:  'the  completion,'  as  Keil  remarks,  'con- 
sisting negatively  in  the  cessation  of  the  creating 
work,  and  positively  in  the  blessing  and  sanctih- 
cation  of  the  seventh  day.'  and  lie  rested — 
[Hebrew,  nin^Li^i].  The  primary  idea  expressed  by 
this  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  that  of  stand- 
ing or  sitting  still  to  rest  from  labour;  and  hence 
the  derivation  of  "Sabbath,"  a  term  of  which 
— although  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
generally  considered  it,  as  Lactantiiis  informs  us, 
to  come  from  the  Hebrew  numeral  for  seven, 
which  it  resembles  in  sound— the  most  direct  and 
natural  source  undoubtedly  is  the  verb  nntt', 
which,  like  two  kindred  expressions  used  else- 
v/here  in  the  same  connection  (Exod.  xx.  11 ; 
XX xi.  17),  signifies  the  rei)0se  and  refreshment  of 
re-it.  It  is  a  strong  expression,  used  in  the  anthro- 
])omorphic  style,  which  so  largely  pervades  the 
early  books  of  the  Bible,  and  according  to  which 
tlie  thoughts,  affections,  and  infirmities  of  huma- 
nity are  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being,  In  the 
narrative  of  the  creation,  particularly.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  artist  engaged  in  the  execution  of  a 
specific  work,  surveying  it  from  time  to  time  with 
feelings  of  interest  and  complacent  satisfaction,  as 
it  progressively  advanced  to  His  ideal  standard; 
and  at  last,  on  the  completion  of  His  plan,  after  a 

1>eriod  of  continuous  exertions,  resting  from  His 
abours.  This  style  of  description  was  adopted 
in  condescending  accommodation  to  the  capa- 
cities of  a  rude  and  simple  people.  The  idea  of 
"  rest,"  if  applied  to  God  in  a  litei-al  sense,  would 
be  altogether  improper :  it  is  not  only  derogatory 
to  His  divine  perfections  to  impute  weariness 
or  fatigue  to  Him  (Isa.  xl.  28),  but  it  is  false 
to  sav  that  He  ceased  from  working,  for  constant, 
unrslaxing  activity  is  one  of  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  His  character  (John  v.  17).  He  has  never 
intermitted  the  course  of  His  providential  govei-n- 


ment  in  this  world,  and  He  is  in  all  probability 
incessantly  occupied  in  the  formation  of  new 
worlds  throughout  the  realms  of  space,  as  well 
as  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  those 
already  existing.  But  if  the  word  "rested" 
means,  as  it  appears  from  the  context  to  do,  that 
(iod  ceased  from  the  exertion  of  His  creative 
powers — from  those  processes  of  reorganization 
which  He  had  carried  on  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  mundane  system— it  is  both  appro- 
priate and  true,  as,  upon  the  completion  of  that 
work,  He  ceased  to  produce  anything  new  in 
the  world.  Further,  the  word  "rested"  conveys 
the  idea  of  satisfaction;  and  in  this  respect  also 
it  is  appropriate  and  true  that  (;lod  rejoices  in 
the  works  which  He  has  made  (Ps.  civ.  31),  He 
had  come  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  secret  of 
His  pavilion,  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a 
world  distinct  from  Himself ;  and.  having  com- 
pleted the  execution  of  that  work.  He  retired 
into  the  happy  rest  of  His  own  eternal  blissful 
existence :  withdrew,  not  as  the  heathen  sup- 
posed, to  relinquish  all  interest  in  the  world  He 
had  made,  but  to  enjoy,  with  divine. complacency, 
the  spectacle  of  His  various  works  ]iroceeding 
according  to  the  laws  and  in  the  harmonious 
system  which  He  had  established.  This  is  the 
rest  which  He  is  represented  as  taking,  and  which 
has,  with  adorable  condescension,  been  recorded 
for  our  typical  instruction,  that  we  may  learn 
from  Him,  as  our  model  and  example,  the  im- 
portant duty  of  letting  periods  of  labour  be  fol- 
lowed by  intervals  of  repose. 

The  "  rest"  of  God  was  followed  by  the  blessing 
and  sanctificolion  of  the  seventh  day.  Such  an 
honour  was  not  conferred  on  any  of  the  preceding 
six  days ;  and  as  it  is  im])Ossible  to  conceive  in 
what  this  peculiar  distinction  put  upon  the  seventh 
day  consisted,  except  in  making  it  a  season  lor  tlie 
bestowment  on  man  of  some  important  benefits 
suited  to  his  exalted  nature  and  destiny,  we 
must  suppose  that,  when  "  God  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified the  seventh  day,"  He  declared  His  gracious 
purpose  of  marking  that  day  by  the  tolcens  of 
His  best  and  most  valuable  gifts,  and  by  such 
communication  of  benign  and  purifjdng  influences 
from  above  as  would  encircle  the  Sabbath  with  a 
halo  of  holiness.  But  while  God,  on  His  part, 
thus  honoured  the  Sabbath,  by  reserving  for  that 
season  the  richest  manifestations  of  Plis  grace 
and  love.  He  designed  that  it  should  also  be  a 
period  consecrated  on  the  part  of  man  to  the 
purposes  of  religious  meditation  and  Divine  wor- 
shij);  and  that  this  object  was  specially  compre- 
hended in  the  original  blessing  and  sanctlfication 
of  the  seventh  day,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  words.  'The  verb  {'^'2'^'] 
carries  with  it  a  double  idea— that  of  blessing, 
and  also  of  worshipping  in  the  particular  manner 
of  bowing  on  the  knees.  These  two  senses  may 
be  united  when  spoken  of  man,  though  the  first 
only  can  be  understood  when  confined  to  God, 
[Now,  this  verb,  '^'H?:],  may  here  be  better  taken  in 
Hiphil  than  in  Piel;  and,  from  the  well-known 
power  of  that  conjugation,  to  order  to  do  a  thing, 
will  signify,  "  God  ordered  him  to  bless  and  wor- 
ship by  adoration."  may  be  rendered  upon 
{Noldius,  Concord.,  sign.  10),  and  being  also 

considered  in  the  same  conjugation,  "ordered 
to  sanctify,  or  set  apart  for  sacred  uses,"  the 
whole  clause  will  run  thus  :  "And  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  made ;  and  God  commanded  (man) 
to  bless  and  worship  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
ordered  (him)  to  sanctify  |it."]  It  thus  appears, 
from  the  original  text,  that  the  words  were 
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given  in  the  form  of  a  command  from  God  to 
Adam;  and  the  design  of  it  Avas  to  secure,  not 
only  one  day  of  rest  and  holiness  (it  being  im- 
possible that  Adam  could  be  said  to  rejst^  when 
he  had  not  yet  begun  to  ivork),  but  the  periodical 
and  continiied  observation  of  a  day  excepted 
from  labour  and  devoted  to  sacred  employments ' 
{Kennicott).  This  passage  we  regard  as  the  ma<ina 
charta  of  the  Sabbath,  and  as  clearly  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  its  institution  was  coeval  with 
the  creation  of  man.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  eminent  writers,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  taken  a  different  view, 
conceiWng  the  introduction  of  the  subject  in  this 
early  portion  of  Genesis  to  be  merely  proleptical 
or  anticipatory.  Some  of  them  consider  the 
whole  account  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation 
to  be  a  poetical  device,  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  the  Sabbath  with  a  high  and  venerable 
character,  adapted  to  the  notions  and  feeliugs  of 
tlie  Israelites  ; — an  opinion  which,  having  men- 
tioned, we  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  a  serious 
refutation :  while  others,  assuming  the  la\y  to 
have  been  pronuilgated  before  the  composition 
of  this  opening  history,  maintain  that  the  sacred 
writer  must  have  looked  upon  the  Sabbath  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  and 
made  ouly  a  passing  allusion  to  it  in  connection 

j  with  the  narrative  of  the  creation.  Pcdey  and 
Hengstenherg  are  the  most  iutiuential  writers 
who,  in  our  times,  have  supported  this  view.  The 
former  says:  'As  the  seventh  day  was  erected 
into  a  Sabbath  on  account  of  God's  resting  upon 
that  day  from  the  work  of  the  creation,  it  was 
natural  in  the  historian,  when  he  had  related  the 
history  of  the  creation,  to  add,  "  and  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it:  because  that 
in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  created  and  made;"  although  the  blessing 
and  sanctification,  i.  e.,  the  religious  distinction 
and  approi^riation  of  that  day,  were  not  actually 
made  till  many  ages  afterv/ards.  The  words  do 
not  assert  that  God  iJi(:n  '"blessed  and  sanctified" 
the  seventh  day,  but  that  He  "  blessed  and  sane-  | 
tihedit"/or  thai  reason:  and  if  any  ask  why  the  j 
Sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  j 
than  mentioned,  if  it  was  not  tlim  appointed,  the  I 
answer  is  at  hand :  the  order  of  connection,  and  i 
not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the  Sab- 
])ath  in  the  history  of  the  subject  it  was  ordained 
to  commemorate'  ('Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy'). This  inter])retation,  he  thinks,  is  strongly 
sujjported  by  two  passages  of  Scripture  (Neh. 
ix.  12-14;  Ezek.  xx.  10-12).  But  surely  every 
intelligent  reader  must  feel  that  Palexfi  view  is 
a  forced,  unnatural  construction  ;  that  it  does 

I  the  gi'eatest  violence  to  the.  onward  course  of  the 
narrative  by  maintaining  that,  without  any  pre- 
l>aratory  notice,  the  historian  suddenly  stopped, 
and  went  or.t  of  his  way,  to  advert  to  an  institu- 
tion which  did  not  origmate  till  2,500  years  after- 
wards. The  apparent  continuity  of  the  narrative, 
the  institution  of  the  observance  in  connection 
with  God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day  which  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate,  and  the  record  of 
the  appointment  in  the  j)ast  tense  as  contem- 
porary with  the  other  associated  transactions,— all 
yjoint  so  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  era  of  crea- 
tion, that  no  person,  but  one  whose  mind  was 
warped  by  the  influence  of  a  preconceived  theory, 
could  have  fallen  into  so  great  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy. But  it  is  further  urged,  as  an  objection  to 
the  alleged  existence  of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  that 
there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  its  observance 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  iiatriarchal  his- 
tory, and  that  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
during  the  Israelites'  journey  through  the  wilder- 


ness (Exod.  xvi.  23),  where  the  ordinance  seems  to 
have  had  its  birth.  We  shall  afterwards  show,  in 
our  exposition  of  thatpassage,  as  well  as  of  the  others 
previously  referred  to  upon  which  this  argument 
is  founded,  that  the  objectors  have  entirely  mis- 
construed their  language,  which  bears  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  it;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  indicated  in  any  i)art  of  the 
words ;  and  if  not  in  these  words,  there  is  no 
other  intermediate  place,  between  Gen.  ii.  3  and 
Exod,  XX.  11,  which  can  with  any  show  of  reason 
be  appealed  to  for  that  x^wrpose;  so  that  the  Sab- 
bath spoken  of  in  that  passage  must  have  been 
the  original  institution  appointed  in  the  time  of 
Adam,  Meanwhile  we  remark  that,  in  these 
brief  and  fragmentary  annals  of  the  primitive 
age,  many  things  are  but  cursorily  noticed  or 
entirely  omitted;  and  that  their  silence,  there- 
fore, respecting  any  established  institution  can 
be  no  proof  of  its  non-existence,  as  is  conclusively 
established  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  I'ite  of  circumcision,  the  distinctive  badge 
of  the  Abrahamic  family,  from  Jacob  to  Moses, 
and  from  the  entrance  of  the  chosen  people  into 
the  promised  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  me- 
taphorical allusion  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
(iv.  4) ;  no  other  notice  of  it,  and  no  account  of 
its  actual  observance,  from  the  time  of  the  occu- 

Sition  of  Canaan  till  the  birth  of  John  the 
aptist — a  period  of  1,500  years.  A  similar  silence 
is  maintained,  not  only  in  reference  to  sacrifice, 
which,  although  practised  by  the  members  of  the 
first  family  immediately  after  the  fall,  is  never 
alluded  to  during  the  protracted  interval  of  1,500, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  2,000  years,  from  the 
death  of  Abel  till  the  flood;  but  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath  itself,  which,  from  the  death  of 
Moses  till  the  death  of  David,  a  space  of  nearly 
500  years,  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  although 
it  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  honoured  of 
the  national  institutions  of  Israel.  And,  surely, 
if  it  would  be  a  violation  of  historical  truth  to 
allege,  from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  those 
ordinances  in  the  sacred  history,  that  they  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,  or  were  become  entirely  abolished 
during  lengthened  periods  amongst  the  chosen 
people,  it  is  equally  unwarrantable  to  apply  this 
riile  of  judgment  to  the  earliest  portion  of  that 
history  which,  from  its  greater  conciseness,  is 
necessarily  barren  of  details.  _  But  although  no 
circumstantial  accounts  are  given,  there  are  dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  existence  of  a  primeval  Sab- 
bath, and  those  traces  are  found  in  passages  so 
numerous,  and  suggested  by  events  so  casually 
mentioned,  as  to  constitute  a  body  of  irresistible 
evidence  that  the  patriarchs  not  only  knew,  but 
observed  with  relitrious  solemnity  the  Sabbatic 
institution.  The  first  recorded  act  of  worship, 
though  described  as  performed  on  an  undefined 
occasion,  "in  process  of  time"— Heb.,  'at  the  end 
of  days' — is  considered  by  many  as  done  ou  some 
anniversary  Sabbath  (see  on  ch.  iv.  3:  cf.  the  patri- 
archal book  of  Job  i.  6;  ii.  1,  where,  in  both  ])laces, 
the  Hebrew  text  has  the  definite  article,  tha  day) : 
and  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  sevens,  which 
appears  so  frecpiently  in  the  narrative  of  the 
fiood  (yii.  1,  4;  viii,  10,  12,  15,  20);  of  the  nuptial 
festivities  of  Jacob  (xxix.  '27);  and  of  his  mourning 
ceremonial  (1.  13); — all  of  them  being  probably 
terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sabbath:  the 
commendation  bestowed  upon  Abraham  for  kee]i- 
ing  the  Divine  commandments  and  statutes  (xx\  i. 
5),  which,  according  to  Selden,  the  Jewish  writtrs 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  included  the  Sabbath  : 
— these,  and  various  other  incidents  of  a  similar 
kind,  are,  iu  so  rapid  and  concise  a  history,  preg- 
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nant  with  meaning,  and  seem  very  plainly  to  show 
that  the  patriarchs  hallowed  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  of  religious  observance — without,  however, 
the  peculiarities  afterwards  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jewish  law.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  septenary  division  of  time  that  o]>tained 
amongst  the  early  patriarchs  in  any  other  way 
than  by  tracing  its  origin  to  the  institution  of  a 
primeval  Sabbath ;  and,  assitming  that  to  be  the 
case,  it  must  have  commenced  the  week  in  the 
patriarchal  age.  '  The  case,'  says  Kennicott,  '  seems 
to  be  this.  At  the  finishing  of  the  creation  God 
"  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day"— this 
seventh  day,  being  the  first  day  of  Adam's  life, 
was  consecrated  by  way  of  first-fruits  to  God ; 
and  therefore  Adam  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  begun  his  computation  of  the  days  of 
the  week  with  the  first  whole  day  of  his  existence. 
Thus  the  Sabbath  became  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  But  when  mankind  fell  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  they  first  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  in  his  place;  and  preserving  the 
same  weekly  day  of  worship,  but  devoting  it  to 
the  sun,  the  Sabbath  was  thence  called  Sunday. 
For  that  Sunday  was  originally  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  is  so  still  in  the  East,  is  woved  by 
Selden  ("Jus  Naturae  et  Gentium").  Thus  the 
Sabbath  of  the  patriarchs  continued  to  be  the 
frst  day  of  the  week  till  the  Exodus'  (see  on 
Exod.  xii.  41 ;  xvi.  28). 

The  hebdomadal  arrangement  which,  from  the 
first  families  of  mankind,  spread  with  the  increas- 
ing population  throughout  the  world,  furnishes 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  primeval  institution 
of  the  Sabbath.  All  other  divisions  of  time  have 
been  founded  upon  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  rise  and  setting  of  the  sun,  with 
his  return  to  the  same  meridian,  forms  the  natural 
day;  the  varying  phases  of  tlie  moon  determine 
the  measure  of  a  month;  and  the  revolution  which 
the  sun  makes,  or  appears  to  make,  in  his  motion 
through  the  fixed  stars,  constitutes  that  larger 
period  of  time  which  is  called  a  year.  The  alter- 
nations of  light  and  darkness,  the  vicissitudes 
and  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  have 
given  rise  to  the  method  of  computation  by  days 
and  months,  by  winter  and  spring,  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  there  have  been  no  people  known 
to  be  so  low  in  the  intellectual  or  social  scale  as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  these  obvious  modes  of 
reckoning.  But  no  such  natural  origin  can  be 
assigned  to  the  division  by  weeks;  and  yet  the 
septenary  division  of  time  was  both  early  and 
very  extensively  prevalent.  For  it  obtained 
amongst  nations  and  tribes  situated  in  opposite 
hemisi)]ieres,  and  having  no  communication  with 
each  other  within  historic  periods.  As  we  learn 
from  Wilkinson,  it  existed  in  Egypt,  amongst 
all  the  Semitic  nations  as  well  as  India,  and  the 
south  of  Asia  as  well  as  the  north  oi  Europe 
{RawUnson's  'Herod').  Whence  did  such  an 
arbitrary  practice  arise?  Experience  might  have 
dictated  the  necessity  or  convenience  of  having 
some  smaller  measure  of  time  intermediate  be- 
tween a  month  and  a  day,  and  temporary  or  local 
circumstances  might  have  given  rise  amongst  some 
people  to  a  particular  arrangement  of  days  within 
their  own  territory;  but  a  merely  accidental  or 
arbitrary  division  of  time  could  never  have  been 
adopted  into  general  use;  and  the  wonder  still 
remains,  how  the  hebdomadal  arrangement,  the 
custom  of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven  days, 
became  so  wide-spread,  wlien  it  has  no  obvious 
foundation  in  nature.  To  have  divided  the 
month  into  groups  of  five  days,  as  was  done  in 
the  island  of  Java,  might  have  been  recommended 
by  its  convenience  in  dividing  the  year  without 
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a  fraction ;  or  into  collections  of  ten  days,  which 
would  have  been  still  more  practicable,  from  the 
early  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system  of  numeration.  And  this  latter  plan  was 
actually  tried  in  modern  times  by  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution,  who,  in  pursuing  their 
favourite  policy  of  abolishing  the  Popish  holidays, 
and  the  Sabbath  along  with  these,  attempted  to 
remodel  the  calendar  by  introducing  the  system 
of  decades,  or  arranging  time  into  periods  of  ten 
days.  But  even  that  apparently  convenient  method 
of  notation  would  not  stand.  The  Sabbatic  institu- 
tion was  found  resting  on  too  solid  and  deep- 
seated  a  basis  to  be  undermined  by  the  theories 
and  efforts  of  infidel  philosophers;  and,  after  a 
short-lived  experiment,  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  reckoning  by  weeks 
of  seven  days— a  system  which,  although  their 
philosophy  repudiated  as  having  no  apparent 
foundation  in  nature,  they  could  not,  even  in 
the  country  whose  whole  political  order  they 
subverted,  succeed  in  exploding.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  on  natural  principles  in- 
explicable ;  for,  a  lunar  month  being  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days,  a  week  of  seven  days  is  not  the 
aliquot  ijart  either  of  a  month  or  a  year,  nor,  in 
fact,  the  multiple  of  any  number.  'It  is,'  as  one 
has  remarked,  '  merely  the  proximate  quarter  of 
a  lunation ;  and  while  we  might  suppose  that 
some  one  tribe  or  nation  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  rude  approximation,  the  improbable  thing 
is  that  a  great  number  of  nations  should  have 
done  so  without  a  common  derivation'  ('Bib. 
Sacra,'  April,  1863). 

'  Some  have  traced  the  origin  of  this  ancient  and 
extensive  practice  of  computation  hx  periods  of 
seven  days — distinguished  by  Laplace,  Bailly,  and 
others,  as  the  oldest  monument  of  astronomical 
science— to  the  early  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  to  the  heathen  custom  of  designating 
each  of  the  great  planets  by  the  names  of  their 
deities:  thus  they  called  one  the  day  of  the  Sun, 
another  the  day  of  the  Moon,  of  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jujnter,  &c.  But  such  a  method  of  designating 
the  days  of  the  week  was  not  universal,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  weekly  period  of  days  had 
arisen  from  the  planets.  Jews,  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  East,  denominate  the 
days  of  the  week  by  their  numerical  order,  as  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  &c.  The  Goths  and 
our  Saxon  ancestors  agreed  with  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  in  assigning  the  first  day  to  the  Sun  and 
the  second  to  the  Moon— doubtless  because  these 
luminaries  were  most  conspicuous ;  but  the  other 
days  they  assigned  to  their  gods  and  heroes,  as 
fancy  or  accident  suggested.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  conclude  either  that  their  Tuisco, 
Wodin,  and  Thor  were  the  same  Mdth  the  Roman 
Mars,  Mercury,  and  Jiipiter,  or  that  they  had  the 
same,  or  even  any  relation,  to  the  planets.  The 
character  which  the  Goths  gave  to  their  Odin  or 
Wodin  was  undoubtedly  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Mercury.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  method  of  reckoning  by  weeks  of  days 
was  more  ancient  than  any  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  planets,  and  especially  more  ancient  than  the 
absurdities  of  judicial  astrology,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  fixing  a  relation  between 
certain  planets  and  days.  Nay,  it  would  appear 
that  previously  to  this  distribution  of  days  among 
the  planets  or  gods  by  astrologers,  they  found  the 
weekly  period  of  seven  days  so  established  that 
they  could  not  alter  it,  otherwise  they  would  have 
accommodated  the  other  gods  of  the  higher  order 
with  a  day— at  least  they  would  have  formed  a 
cycle  of  eight  days,  in  order  to  have  one  for  the 
mother  of  all  the  gods,  the  planet  Earth,  Tellus, 
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Cybele,  or  whatever  was  her  name"  ('Christiaa 
Magazine,'  Dec,  1801). 

Thus  all  the  various  sources — philosophical, 
astronomical,  and  mytholo<^ical — to  which  the 
ancient  and  almost  universal  custom  of  dividing 
time  by  periods  of  seven  days  is  ascribed,  hav- 
ing been  demonstrated  to  be  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  establishment  of  this  artificial 
method  of  computation  —  the  only  alternative 
that  remains  is  to  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  which,  by  recording  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  affords  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
appointment  of  that  day  of  sacred  observance, 
being  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the  hu- 
man economy,  originated  the  habit  of  calculating 
by  the  periodic  recm-rence  of  the  seventh  day. 
For  it  was  an  institution  given  to  all  mankind — 
not  to  one  age  or  to  one  class  of  men,  but  to  the 
original  pair;  and  a  traditional  knowledge  of  it 
being  preserved  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants, 
was  carried  with  them  into  all  the  various  coun- 
tries of  their  dispersion.  But,  in  proportion  as 
men  departed  from  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  they  lost  the  kno\vledge  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  long-established  custom,  the  system  of 
weekly  arrangement  into  periods  of  seven  days 
still  continued  to  prevail. 

The  Sabbath,  "being  made  for  man,"  and  insti- 
tuted for  his  benefit  in  the  days  of  his  primeval 
innocence,  was  intended  to  be  a  blessing ;  and  all 
observation,  as  well  as  experience,  has  shown  that 
the  regular  observance  of  it  is  calculated  to  exer- 
cise the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
condition  of  man— his  physical  and  mental,  as  well 
as  moral,  nature.  Independently  of  all  theological 
considerations,  and  judging  solely  from  the  analo- 
gy of  the  Divine  procedure  in  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  to  regard  the  commandment  of  the  Sabbath 
merely  as  a  positive  enactment,  is  to  take  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  insensible 
to  the  important  place  it  was  destined  to  occupy 
in  the  economy  of  human  life.  Science  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  institution  rests  on  a  basis  of 
natural  law,  and  that  the  wilful  or  habitual  breach 
of  that  law  brings,  sooner  or  later,  severe,  some- 
times sudden,  punishment  upon  the  transgressor, 
by  the  snapping  asunder  of  the  cords  of  life,  or  an 
eclipse  of  the  light  of  reason.  Moreover,  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  have 
brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human 
constitution  has  been  framed  on  the  principle  of  a 
seventh  portion  of  time  being  dedicated  to  the 
enjoyment  of  repose ;  and  that  the  man  who  faith- 
fully gives  to  his  body  its  weekly  interval  of  rest, 
and  to  his  mind  a  relaxation  from  the  pressure  of 
worldly  pursuits  and  cares,  is  the  better  fitted  for 
resuming,  with  new  zest  and  fresh  vigour,  the 
duties  of  the  ensuing  week.  In  a  medical  point 
of  view,  then,  the  Sabbath  forms  part  of^  the 
remedial  system  of  nature;  and  while  the  dark- 
ness of  night  affords  a  frequently  recurring  but 
brief  alternation  of  rest  from  labour  by  inducing 
sleep,  which  has  been  called  justly,  in  a  certain 
sense,  'kind  nature's  sweet  restorer,'  the  seventh 
day  gives  a  fuller,  a  longer,  and  more  adequate 
compensation  to  the  physical  and  mental  powers 
jaded  or  exhausted  by  the  continuous  exertions 
of  the  six  previous  days.  And  hence  also,  as  a 
question  of  social  science,  the  Sabbath  observance 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  commendation  of  statesmen  like  Macaiday  ;— 
nay  even  of  such  as  Proudhon  and  others,  who, 
though  no  friends  to  revelation,  laud  it  as  a 
welcome  and  necessary  season  of  relaxation  to 
man,— subservient  to  the  conservation  of  his 
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vital  energies,  conducive  to  longevity,  and,  so 
far  from  being  a  troublesome  and  inexpedient 
suspension  of  labour,  a  powerful  auxiliary,  by  its 
ameliorating  influence,  m  stimulating  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  persevering  resumption  of  worldly  duties. 

The  institution  of  the  Sjibbath  is  of  still  higher 
importance  to  man  by  affording  him  a  periodical 
season  for  withdrawing  from  the  engrossing  scenes 
of  the  outer  world  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his 
higher  nature,  and  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  future  state  to  which  he  is  destined.  Though 
naturally  religious,  and  disposed  by  the  original 
instincts  of  his  being  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  worshijj  and  service  of  his  Creator,  he 
was  not  left  at  liberty  to  determine  at  what  season 
he  should  perform  that  sacred  duty ;  but  the 
authority  of  a  positive  commandment,  united  with 
the  inborn  sentiments  of  his  moral  nature,  led  him 
to  consecrate  "the  seventh  day,"  the  first  of  his 
existence,  to  the  honour  of  Cod.  And  this  fixing 
of  the  time  for  religious  worship  from  the  first  was 
an  act  of  Divine  wisdom ;  for,  liad  it  been  left  to 
be  appointed  by  the  will  or  at  the  convenience  of 
mankind,  either  the  world  would  have  been  a 
theatre  of  religious  dissension,  or  religion  would 
have  been  entirely  extinguished  in  the  contest. 
Human  wisdom  would  have  been  incompetent  to 
decide  the  just  proportion  of  time  that  was  due  to 
Cod,  and  human  power  to  establish  a  uniformity 
of  practice.  But  God  was  pleased  at  the  coni- 
mencement  of  man's  history  to  make  known  his 
will,  by  allowing  him  six  days  in  continuous 
succession  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of 
the  world,  while  the  Creator  claims  only  "  the 
seventh  day"  to  be  held  sacred  to  Divine  service; 
and  this  appointment  having  been  made  at  such 
an  initial  period  must,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  Kennicott  has  observed,  be  commensurate 
and  of  equal  continuance  with  the  present  nature 
of  man.  By  affording  a  season  of  weekly  recur- 
rence for  reflecting  on  his  relations  to  God— on  the 
duties  of  his  present  condition,  and  his  prospects 
as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  creature— an  inestim- 
able boon  has  been  conferred  upon  man.  For  in 
addition  to  the  beneficial  influence  the  Sabbath 
exerts  upon  his  natural  condition,  it  tends,  by  the 
calm,  purifying,  and  elevating  services  that  belong 
to  it,  to  render  him  wiser  and  iDetter.  The  Sabbath 
is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world,  the  mainspring  of 
moral  action,  the  handmaid  of  Christian  faith  aud 
piety,— a  weekly  stage  at  which  man  pauses^  to 
think  of  the  journey  that  still  lies  before  him, 
to  examine  into  the  progress  he  has  made  Zion- 
ward,  and  to  strengthen  his  views  of  "the  better 
country"  which  has  been  promised  him.  In  this 
view,  for  securing  the  means  of  religious  improve- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and  directing 
their  attention,  at  regularly  recurring  intervals,  to 
subjects  of  pious  and  solemn  meditation— for  pre- 
serving and  diffusing  the  principles  of  sound 
morality  and  genuine  religion  throughout  com- 
munities and  nations,  it  was  "made  for  man," 
and  appears  every  way  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  Him  who  is  "Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

Concluding  Remarlcs. — This  chapter  is  unique  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  Whence  did  Moses 
obtain  the  cosmogony  he  has  recorded  in  it,  so 
different  in  character,  sublime  simplicity,  and 
orderly  details  from  the  puerile  and  absurd  fic- 
tions of  heathen  mythology? — Not  from  the  lights 
of  nature  or  reason;  for,  though  these  proclaim 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  by  the  things 
which  are  made,  they  cannot  tell  lioio  those 
things  were  made ;— not  from  any  human  source; 
for  man  was  not  in  existence,  to  have  been  a 
witness  of  the  scenes  described.    Kor  was  this 
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4     These  are  the  '^generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  |   ^-  ^-  '^^^^ 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  | "  cu.  1. 1. 


account  of  creation  borrowed  from  Egyptian 
sources,  to  which,  from  his  early  residence  in 
the  land  of  Pharaoh,  as  well  as  from  his  rank 
and  education,  Moses  must  be  presumed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  full  and  familiar  access. 
The  allegation  is  devoid  of  all  evidence  and 
jjrobability,  as  mvist  appear  manifest  to  every 
reader  who  compares  the  paltry,  degrading, 
and  ill-assorted  traditions  of  Egy]jt  regarding 
the  creation  that  have  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch,  with  the  beautiful,  majestic, 
and  consistent  record  in  Genesis.  None  but  the 
Creator  himself,  or  some  delegated  messenger 
from  heaven,  could  have  given  this  information; 
and  therefore  it  is  "  through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  world  was  framed  by  the  word  of  God" 
(Heb.  xi.  3). — As  to  the  form  in  which  the  chapter 
appears,  the  style  assumed  is  the  antliropomorphic 
method,  which  was  adapted,  in  great  condescen- 
sion, to  the  limited  knowledge  and  the  simple  asso- 
ciations of  comparatively  imcultivated  people. 
But  it  is  not,  as  EicJiltorn  calls  it,  a  birthday  song 
of  creation,  composed  to  accompany  the  Hebrew 
dances  ai  the  anniversary  festival  of  nature ;  it 
is  not,  as  Knajyp  and  others  sapi)ose,  designed 
simply  as  a  pictorial  representation,  exhibitiug,  in 
a  succession  of  panoramic  scenes,  the  leading  de- 
I3artments  of  creation ;  it  is  not,  as  Hugh  Miller 
and  Kurtz  imagined,  a  series  of  visions  that 
passed  before  the  mind  of  Moses,  as  the  events  of 
futurity  were  at  a  later  period  submitted  to  the 
mental  eyes  of  the  prophets ;  it  is  not  a  political 
device  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  concealed  in  the 
language  of  iwetry  and  tigure,  accommodated  to 
the  views  and  prejudices  of  the  Israelites,  and  de- 
signed to  win  them  the  more  easily  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  he  taught  them  regarding  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  sanctihcation  of  a  Sabbath;  it  is 
not  the  scieutitic  theory  of  some  Hebrew  Des- 
cartes, as  Goodwin  asserts  ('  Essays  and  Reviews'); 
still  less  is  it  a  Hebrew  myth,  embodying,  in  a 
written  form,  the  legendary  tales  which,  from  an 
Tinkoown  antiquity,  had  been  floating  in  the 
j)opular  traditions  of  Israel.  The  chapter,  in 
whatever  way  the  information  was  obtained  (see 
Introduction),  stands  as  a  record  of  facts,  a 
veritable  narrative  of  real  events;  and  they  who 
regard  it  in  any  one  of  the  various  literary 
forms  that  have  been  just  alluded  to,  escape 
from  some  difliculties  ;  but  they  destroy  the  his- 
toric basis  of  religion,  and  in  reducing  these 
early  annals  to  the  character  of  allegory  or  myth, 
leave  us  entirely  without  any  solid  foundation  on 
which  faith  can  rest.  Accepting  it,  then,  as  a  nar- 
rative of  stupendous  acts  of  creative  power  and 
wisdom  transacted  long  before  the  historic  period, 
and  described  on  the  testimony  of  a  self-revealing 
Divinity,  the  first  thing  in  the  record  that  strikes 
the  intelligent  and  reflecting  reader  is  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  direct  sujierintendence  of  the  work. 
It  tells  us  that  there  was  a  commencement 
of  the  present  system  of  things— for  matter  did 
not  exist  from  eternity;  and  that  the  material 
fabric  of  the  world  did  not  assume  the  order  and 
arrangement  it  now  exhibits  by  the  development 
of  natural  law,  nor  its  various  tenants  spring  into 
being  by  spontaneous  generation;  for  the  narra- 
tive represents  God  as  the  originator  of  the  uni- 
verse, bringing  this  world,  which  is  the  principal 
subject  of  it,  to  a  completion  by  a  successive 
series  of  divine  interpositions.  It  tells  us,  further, 
tiiat  there  was  a  regular  order  observed  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  creation — vegetation  preceding  animals 
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— and  a  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  perfectly  organ- 
ized species,  till  man  at  length  was  created,  the  last 
of  the  series.  The  sacred  character  of  the  history 
is  very  strikingly  manifested  by  the  fact  that  tlio 
inspired  writer  bestows  only  a  single  transient 
notice  on  dei)artments  of  i)hysical  nature,  with  the 
elucidation  of  which  volumes  and  cyclopsedias  have 
been  filled;  and  does  not  enter  into  any  details  till 
he  comes  to  view  man  placed  in  his  probationary 
state.  Difficulties  may  have  l)een,  and  still  are 
felt,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
Creation  ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  we  may 
hope  to  be  in  still  more  favourable  circumstances 
for  removing  the  remaining  obscurities  of  this 
archaic  history  by  the  progressive  advancement  of 
knowledge.  We  have  seen  that  the  works  of  na- 
ture have  already  shed  interesting  and  important 
light  on  many  of  the  declarations  of  the  Word. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  both  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  Divine  Author,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  shrink  from  an  investigation  of  the  one,  from 
any  unworthy  suspicion  or  pusillanimous  dread 
that  the  facts  discovered  may  tend  to  obscure  the 
evidences  or  weaken  the  authority  of  the  other. 
Let  both  be  studied  on  their  own  respective 
ground,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be 
found  in  perfect  agreement;  nay,  that  the  more 
we  advance  in  a  right  interpretation  of  the  volume 
of  nature,  the  more  will  it  be  found  to  accord  with 
a  right  interpretation  of  the  volume  of  grace. 

4-7.— The  Formation  of  Man.— 4,  These  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth. 
The  Hebrew  [n'Ti^in]  means  generations,  descents, 
lineage;  and  hence,  as  the  early  history  of  all 
Oriental  nations  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
genealogical  records  of  tribes  and  families,  the  word 
came  by  a  natural  transition  to  signify  the  nar- 
rative of  any  one's  origin  and  pedigree.  Tljis 
secondary  meaning  it  bears  frequently  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  which,  from  the  quarter  where  it  was 
written,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  most  ancient 
document  in  the  M  orld,  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  series  of  genealogical  memoirs;  and  in  the 
simple,  artless  structure  of  the  composition,  the 
several  jDarts  of  the  narrative  are  connected  by 
the  formula,  "These  are  the  generations,"  which 
here,  and  in  nine  other  passages  (v.-vi.  8;  vi.  9-ix. 
4;  x.-xi.  9;  xi.  10-26;  xi.  27-xxv.  11 ;  xxv.  12-18; 
XXXV,  19-xxxvi. ;  xxxvii. ;  xxxviii. -1. ),  stands  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  section.  The  precise 
relation,  however,  which  in  the  present  passage 
it  bears  to  the  context  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
difference  of  opinion.  By  some  it  is  considered 
to  be  (as  in  Lev.  vii.  .37;  xi.  41)  a  codicil  to  the 
preceding  chapter ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  following  amongst  other  reasons :  that  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  ensuing  record  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavens,  while  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
seems  to  be  a  verbatim  repetition  of  ch.  i.  1 ;  and 
also,  that  amongst  the  various  readings  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  the  word  rendered  "Lord"  is  omitted  m 
some  MSS.  But  others,  with  whose  views  we 
coincide,  maintain  that  the  formula,  "These  are 
the  generations,"  never  has  a  retrospective  effect, 
but  invariably  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  section ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this 
consideration,  the  name  of  the  Creator,  who 
through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  passage  was 
called  simply  "God,"  but  here  "the  Lord  God," 
is  not  an  interpolation,  there  being  no  ground 
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5  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  j  ^'  ^ 
herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew:  for  the  '^Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  r     «^  '^'i- 


for  such  an  assertion.  In  the  lirst  clause  of  the 
verse,  "the  heavens  and  the  earth"  denote  all 
created  objects— the  universe,  which  originated 
from  the  creative  power  of  God;  in  the  last 
clause,  "the  earth  and  the  heavens"— a  peculiar 
phrase  which  occurs  only  in  one  other  passage 
(Ps.  cxlviii.  13)— signify  this  world  and  the  visible 
heavens  in  relation  to  it.  5.  every  plant  of  the 
field  bsfore  it  was  in  the  earth,  &c.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  disco\'er  what  is  the  exact  import  of  this 
statement,  as  it  stands;  for  it  may  convey  the  idea 
either  that  all  the  various  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  were  brought  into  being  at  first  in 
full  maturity,  or  tliatthe  embryo  germs,  the  seminal 
principles  only,  were  laid  in  the  earth  by  the 
Creator,  who  left  them  to  spring  up  into  the 
development  of  their  several  natures  and  pro- 
perties according  to  the  established  laws  of  vege- 
tation. But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
speculation  upon  the  subject,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  historian,  which  is  rather  obscurely 
and  confusedly  given  in  the  Englisli  version,  is, 
when  rightly  brought  out  from  the  original  text, 
both  clear  and  definite.  According  to  a  well- 
known  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar  [bb],  every,  fol- 
lowed by  a  negative,  pi'oduces  the  sense  of  none 
(cf.  Exod.  XX.  10,  'Thou  shalt  not  do  every 
work'=  'Thou  shalt  do  no  work,'  Matt.  xxiv. 
22,  'All  flesh  would  not  be  saved '= 'No  flesh 
would  be  saved');— so  that,  according  to  this 
principle  of  interi:)retation,  "every  plant  of  the 
field  hefore  it  was  in  the  earth"  means  'no 
plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth. '  More- 
over, the  projjer  meaning  of  the  word  [d^d] 
rendered  "fte/orf',"  is  'not  yet'  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii; 
4,  "before  I  die" — lit.,  'while  I  shall  not  yet  die  ; 
Exod.  xii.  34,  "  before  it  was  leavened" — lit,  'while 
it  was  not  yet  leavened ;'  also  Exod.  x.  7 ;  Josh.  ii. 
8 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  24).  If,  then,  we  regard 
the  title  or  sujierscription  prefixed  to  this  section 
as  ending  at  the  word  "created,"  conformably  to 
the  reading  in  the  8eptuagint  version,  and  the 
second  section  as  beginning  with  the  words  "in 
the  day,"  the  whole  passage,  as  rendered  by 
RosenmRller,  De,  Wette,  Tuck,  and  others,  wiil 
stand  thus:  'These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created. 
In  the  day  when  the  Lord  God  made  earth  and 
heaven,  then  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  yet  grew,'  &c. 
In  entering  upon  this  section,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  opinion  entertained  in  certain  quarters, 
that  it  contains  a  separate  and  totally  different 
account  of  creation  from  that  which  is  given  in  the 
opening  chapter.  Thus  Bunsen  speaks  of  the 
'  double  account  of  creation'  ('Egypt's  Place '),  con- 
sidering the  two  narratives  as  compiled  from  inde- 
pendent sources  of  information,  which  cannot  be 
treated  as  an  originally  connected  narrative ;  while 
the  nationalistic  critics  in  Germany,  and  various 
writers  amongst  ourselves,  such  as  Baden  Poioell, 
the  anonymous  authors  of  'Preadamite  Man,' 
and  'The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,'  re- 
gard the  details  here  given  of  man's  origin  as 
the  account  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  human 
family,  the  elder  race  of  the  Adamites  having 
either  become  extinct,  or  inhabiting  another  and 
a  distant  region  of  the  world.  But  this  opinion 
rests  on  no  solid  basis  of  truth ;  and  sound  criti- 
cism leads  to  a  very  different  conclusion — viz., 
that  the  narrative  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
additional  and  supj)lementary— an  appendix  to  the 
I-receding  account  of  creation,  subjoined  to  fur- 
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nish  some  details  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
first  i>air  and  their  primeval  abode,  which  it  was 
not  consistent  with  tne  plan  of  that  gener;il  record 
to  give.  That  the  supply  of  such  particulars  was 
the  sole  purfjose  contem]3lated  by  the  insertion  of 
this  consecutive  section  is  ])roved  by  a  variety 
of  considerations  :  —  (1.)  Philological  reasor?^.  The 
title  [nnVm],  as  has  been  already  shown,  denotes, 
not  the  origin,  but  the  historical  development,  of 
man.  Accordingly  he  is  spoken  of  as  iJie  man, 
previously  mentioned  as  having  been  created;  we 
are  instructed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
nature  was  formed;  and  in  the  description  given 
of  his  aboriginal  condition,  we  read,  net  of  '  the 
earth,'  but  of  "the  field"  and  "the  ground" — 
i.  €.,  the  alluvial  soil  which  required  cultivation — 
of  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  labour  to  super- 
intend and  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
of  the  domestic  animals  that  were  enlisted  in  his 
service,  or  had  their  habitat  in  his  locality.  (2.) 
The  character  and  style  of  the  narrative.  There 
is  no  regard  i)aid  in  it  to  the  element  of  time, 
w^hich  must  have  been  strictly  observed  had  the 
object  been  to  describe  in  order  the  successive 
acts  of  creation ;  for  not  only  are  the  lower  ani- 
mals mentioned  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and,  as 
will  be  afterwards  shown,  according  to  tht  Semi- 
tic style  of  narration,  which  was  characterized  by 
frequent  repetition  of  what  had  been  v)reviously 
stated,  but  the  creation  of  the  woman,  without 
whom  it  was  "not  good"  for  Adam  to  continue, 
must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  God,  that  all  things  which  He  had  made  was 
"very  good,"  as  well  as  to  the  removal  of  both 
into  the  garden.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  are 
miscellaneous,  and  the  arrangement  of  tlieni  seems 
to  have  been  regulated  by  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  matters  on  which  minute  details  were 
necessary.  (3.)  The  name  given  to  the  Creator. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  section  Pie  is  called 
Lord  God,  and  this  name  continues,  with  little 
variation,  to  be  the  designation  applied  to  Him  till 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter.  Now,  these  two 
words  are  not  synonymous.  They  fire  perfectly 
distinct,  and  are  the  signs  of  different  ideas. 
[D"'h^.i^.,  as  has  been  already  shown  (ch.  i.  1),  is  eqiii- 

valent  to  our  word  Deity.']  It  represents  the 
Being  who  originated  and  sustains  the  universe, 
who  has  power  to  punish  as  w^ell  as  to  bless;  and 
it  was  applied  by  the  heathen  to  nny  object  of 
religious  worship  and  reverence:  whereas  the 
Hebrew  word,  inaccurately  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion "Lord,"  from  the  Kvpio^  of  the  I'^cptuagint, 
is  Jehovah,  or  rather  Jahve,  "the  I  am,"  the 
appellation  by  which  the  God  of  Israel  was 
specially  distinguished.  '  Elohim,'  says  Farrar 
('Bampton  Lectures,'  1862), '  may  be  said  to  denote 
God  in  the  abstract ;  and  Jehovah  (the  Lord)  de- 
scribes God  in  his  concrete  relation  to  mai^kind — 
the  revealed  Deity.  Elohim  was  generic,  and 
could  be  applied  to  any  object  of  worship  ;  Jeho- 
vah was  specific— the  covenant-God  of  Israel.  A 
really  different  moral  conception  was  offered  by 
Providence  to  the  Hebrew  nimcl  through  the  em- 
I3loyment  of  these  words.' — The  combination,  then, 
of  these  Divine  names,  so  remaikable  as  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  a  section  which  describes  the 
personal  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker,  was  not 
an  accidental  circumstance.  It  was  done  deliber- 
ately, to  serve  an  important  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  was  to  intimate  the  identity  between  the 
Lord  who  was  the  object  of  Israel's  worship  and 
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6  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.  But 
^there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  ^of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
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2  Or,  a  mist 
which 
went  up. 

3thedust,etc 


the  God  who  was  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The 

two  names  appear  to  be  in  apposition,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  import  with  what 
is  more  fully  expressed  elsewhere,  (Exod.  ix.  30 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  30 ;  Ps.  xviii.  31 ;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  &e. ) 

6.  there  went  up  a  mist  .  .  .  and  watered  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground— Hebrew  [n.K],  '  vapour, 
m;ist,  rising  from  the  earth  and  forming  clouds,  so 
called  because  it  suri'ounds  the  earth  like  a  vail  or 
covering (Gesenius'  'Lexicon').  In  the  Septua- 
gint  version  it  is  rendered  by  'Tr-nyi^,  a  fountain; 
and  hence  many  of  the  old  commentators  consider 
that  the  ground  was  watered  by  flowing  streams. 
But  our  translators  have  given  the  prox)er  sense  of 
the  original  term. — It  has  been  said  that  this 
Ijassage  contains  a  description  of  the  primitive 
state  of  the  earth  directly  opposite  to  that  given 
ch.  i.  9,  10,  where  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
completely  inundated,  and  consequently  furnishes 
one  of  several  proofs  that  the  second  chapter  re- 
cords a  different  and  later  cosmogony.  But  the 
objection  is  completely  groiindless,  as  the  two 
passages  do  not  refer  to  the  same  thing.  _  In  the 
first  chapter  the  dry  land  appeared,  having  just 
emerged  from  the  ocean ;  in  the  second,  it  is  not 
the  ea7'th  at  large  that  is  spoken  of  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  waters,  but  "  the  field,"  the 
"ground,"  which  required  rain  to  refresh  it,  and 
the  labour  of  man  to  till  it,  in  order  to  foster  the 
growth  of  its  produce,  the  cereals  and  fruit  trees, 
from  which  his  subsistence  was  to  be  derived,  and 
which,  as  they  do  not  spring  up  wild,  required  the 
care  of  an  intelligent  grower.  Thus  the  imity  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  fully  estab- 
lished. Whatever  relation  we  consider  the  second 
section  as  bearing  to  the  first,—  whether  we  view 
both  as  originally  composed  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, or  derived  from  separate  and  independent 
records  previously  existing  (see  Introduction), — 
they  were  blended  by  him,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  into  one  connected  and 
consistent  whole.  The  second  narrative  was  not 
needed  to  complete  the  first,  which  was  a  perfect 
record  in  itself,  as  a  general  history  of  creation ; 
but  designed  to  relate  some  additional  particulars 
on  things  interesting  and  important  to  be  known 
in  the  primeval  state  of  man.  The  objects  con- 
templated in  the  two  narratives  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  one  is  an  account  of  creation,  the 
other  a  history  of  created  things.  The  one  forms 
the  pedestal  on  which  the  Bible  history  that  com- 
mences at  this  new  paragraph  is  reared;  and 
while  [n""ny"in]  "generations"  would  have  been  a 
most  improper  superscription  to  a  cosmogony,  or 
record  of  creation,  it  was  the  most  suitable  title 
to  a  history  which  purposed  to  describe  the  ear- 
liest abode,  the  catastrophe  that  led  to  the  fall, 
and  the  immediate  descendants,  of  the  first  pair. 
7.  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  The  Hebrew  verb  [i^^],  to  form,  is  used 
of  a  workman  who  carves  statues  in  wood  and 
metal,  or  of  a  potter  who  moulds  clay.  It  must  be 
considered  as  used  in  the  anthropomorphic  style 
as  applied  to  the  Creator ;  but  it  is  an  appropriate 
term,  as  expressive  of  the  artistic  skill  which  is  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  organic  mechanisna 
of  the  human  frame.  D•^^<^,  not  "man,"  as  in 
our  version,  bat  'the  man,' from  np-i^n,  the  ground, 
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vegetable  earth  or  mould;  and  hence  arose  the 
generic  term  Adam,  denoting  'redness,'  or  of  "the 
earth,  earthy"— a  derivation  much  more  natural 
than  others  which  have  been  suggested  and  advo- 
cated. "iQy,  dry  earthy  dust  (cf.  ch.  iii.  19 ;  Num. 
xxiii.  10).  The  truth  of  the  statement  made  in 
this  passage  has  been  demonstrated  by  science, 
which,  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  body  of  man, 
has  found  that  its  substance  is  composed  of  the 
very  same  elements  as  tlie  soil  which  forms  the 
crust  of  the  earth  and  the  limestone  that  lies 
imbedded  in  its  bowels.  Physiologists  enumerate 
them  as  follows: — carbon,  chlorine,  phosphorus, 
fluorine,  nitrogen,  magnesium,  silicum,  alumin- 
ium, potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  iron,  manganese, 
titanium,  oxygen,  hydrogen.  Some  of  these,  in- 
deed, ax^pear  in  very  small  proportions;  but 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  constitute  for 
the  most  part  the  soft  tissues  or  fiuids,  while  the 
bones  or  harder  parts  consist  of  calcium,  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  this 
statement  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
human  body,. so  level  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
simjjlest  and  rudest  minds,  yet  in  harmony  witli 
the  most  advanced  i)hilosophy,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  made,  as  it  was  calculated,  and 
perhaps  intended,  to  refute  a  notion  which  obtained 
most  extensively  amongst  the  ancient  heathen,  that 
men  were  indigenous  \av■To^^povol,  as  the  Greeks 
termed  it]— i.  e.,  had  sprung  up  spontaneously  j 
from  the  soil  in  every  country  they  inhabited,  i 
Here  it  is  announced,  on  inspired  authority,  that  ' 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  was  not  only 
created  by  a  Divine  Maker,  but  fashioned  by  Him 
in  adaptation  to  the  exalted  place  man  was  des- 
tined to  occupy  in  the  economy  of  nature.  And 
what  numberless  evidences  of  wise  and  intelligent 
design  does  the  fabric  of  the  human  body  display? 
Look  to  its  skeleton,  and  the  framework  of  bones,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  so  disposed  and  adjust- 
ed as  not  only  to  impart  solidity  to  the  corporeal 
structure,  but  to  form  a  safe  receptacle  to  the 
vital  parts ;  whilst  the  arms  and  limbs,  attached 
by  joints  like  hinges,  and  the  vast  number  of 
small  bones  which  are  placed  at  the  extremities, 
conduce  to  flexibility  and  ease  of  motion.  View 
it  in  its  internal  arrangements,  and,  besides  the 
fleshy  portions  which  adhere  to  the  bones,  and 
the  integument  of  skin  which  covers  and  adorns 
them,  there  are  the  muscular  and  nervous  cords, 
the  sanguineous  and  absorbent  vessels,  which 
intersect  the  body  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and 
respectively  perform  important  functions,  in  re- 
pairing what  is  waste^  in  forming  the  secretions 
and  circulating  the  fluids  which  are  necessary  for 
digestion  and  lubrication,  and  in  sustaining  the 
whole  system  in  healthiness  and  activity.  Consider 
the  mechanism  with  which  it  is  provided  for  com- 
municating with  external  nature  and  mankind  in 
the  world  around  it ;  and  there  is  the  hand,  that  is 
of  such  indispensable  utility  for  the  purposes  of 
personal  convenience  or  industrial  action,  and  on 
the  structural  fitness  of  which  for  prehensile  ser- 
vices a  treatise  has  been  written ;  there  is  the  eye, 
that  is  capable  of  discerning  objects  whether  near 
or  remote,  and  of  revealing  the  wonders  of  the 
material  universe;  the  ear,  that,  catching  every 
variety  of  sound,  forms  the  medium  of  nolding 
intercourse  with  friends,  as  well  as  receiving  iutel- 
1  ligence  from  instructors— of  bringing  to  us  sweet 
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breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  I  ^ 
soul.-  I 


melodies  that  delight  or  soothe,  as  well  as  harsh 
cotes  that  warn  ns  of  danger ;  and  the  other  organs 
of  sensation,  which  convey  their  several  impressions 
to  the  head— which,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  edifice,  surmounts  the  whole  frame,  as 
*  the  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul.'  In 
short,  the  erect  form,  betokening  superior  dignity ; 
the  features  of  the  countenance,  expressive  of  in- 
telligence ;  the  number,  variety,  and  symmetry  of 
I    the  parts ;  the  outer  configuration,  as  well  as  the 
j    inner  structure,  of  the  body  of  man,  with  its 
complement  of  ligaments,  canals,  glands,  and 
humours,— exhibit  such  a  specimen  of  Almighty 
■    workmanship,  that  every  reflecting  pers9n  wlio 
I    contemplates  it,  must  be  forced  to  exclaim  that 
i    "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."   At  its 
I    first  formation,  however,  the  body  of  man,  so 
I    exquisitely  organized,  was  no  more  than  a  mass  of 
inert  matter,   till  the  Lord  Cod  endowed  it 
i    with  vitality,    and  breathed  into  Ms  nostrils 
1   tlie  breath  of  life— lives:  but  though  in  the 
i   jilural  form,  it  is  commonly  rendered  "life"  (cf. 
i   ch.  iii.   14,   17;   Job   xxiv.  22),  breath,  wind, 
"breath  of  life,"  the  natural  or  organic  life,  as 
t   the  j)hrase  usually  denotes  (ch.  vi.  17;  vii.  15). 
i  and  man  became  a  living  soul— ^i^.,  an  animal 
J   of  life  (cf.  V.  19;  ch.  i.  20,  24,  30;  ix.  12,  15,  16, 
;   where  the  words  are  used  in  this  sense);  and 
i   hence  Bishop  Viarhurton  paraphrases  the  pas- 
sage before  us  in  the  following  manner; — 'He 
breathed  into  this  statue  the  breath  of  life,  and 
the  lump  of  clay  became  a   living  creature' 
('Divine  Legation').    What  it  was  that  was  thus 
I   blown  into  the  unconscious  frame  we  do  not 
:   know.    Life  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees  is  a 
j   mysterious  principle,  which  for  centuries  has 
!   baffled  the  earnest  enquiries  of  physiologists,  and, 
i   notwithstanding  the  great  advances  of  science 
I   in  the  present  day,  is  as  inscrutable  as  ever. 
I   \y'e  know  something  of  life  by  its  manifesta- 
tions and  enjoyments,  as  well  as  by  its  opposite, 
death.    But  what  is  that  subtle  invisible  element, 
which,  when  infused  into  an  organized  body  like 
that  of  man,  not  only  imparts  health,  sensation, 
and  capacity  of  action,  but  gives  to  each  organ  and 
tissue  the  elective  power  of  absorbing  from  the 
air,  and  from  other  foreign  substances,  whatever 
is  suited  for  its  own  assimilation  and  nourishment, 
I  science  cannot  tell  us,  and  revelation  has  not 
made  known.     We  see  the  effects  which  life 
produces;  but  we  must  be  content,  perhaps  for 
ever,  to  reniain  ignorant  of  both  its  nature  and 
the  mode  of  its  operation. — We  are  not  to  conclude 
from  the  expression,  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils," 
i  that  the  Creator  literally  performed  this  act; 
but  respiration  being  the  medium  and  sign  of 
life,  this  x>hrase  is  used  to  show  that  man's  life 
originated  in  a  different  way  from  his  body ;  and 
that  Cod  by  His  immediate  energy,  described  in 
the  anthropomorphic  style,  imparted  to  the  newly- 
formed  creature  that  power  of  breathing  which 
is  essential  to  life;  and  hence  it  is  added  that 
in  consequence  of  this  communicated  respiration 
"man  became  a  living  soul" — L  e.,  a  living  crea- 
ture ( I  Cor.  XV.  45).    But  while  this  is  undoubtedly, 
according  to  Scripture  usage,  the  import  of  the  lat- 
ter phrase— viz.,  that  man  was  by  a  direct  opera- 
tion of  his  Maker  endowed  with  the  natural  life 
which  vivified  his  clayey  frame— it  naturally  occurs 
to  enquire  whether  this  is  all  that  is  meant  in  this 
passage,  and  whether  no  indication  is  given  here  of 
what  is  distinctly  taught  in  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture— a  higher  life  possessed  by  man  than 
the  animal  existence  he  has  in  common  with  the 
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brutes?   The  Hebrew  word  ["•y^?.,  animal  or  crea- 
ture] does  also  denote  the  sowi,  with  its  feelings 
and  affections  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  1 ;  cxvi.  7  ;  cxxxix.  14 ; 
cxlvi.  1,  &c.);  [HTO':],  breath,  is  applied  to  signify 
the  mind  or  spirit  (Prov.  xx.  27;  the  occurrence 
of  [D^^n]  lives,  and  the  significant  act  of  the  Creator 
breathing  into  his  nostrils — an  act  which  is  not 
recorded  as  having  been  done  in  bestowing  organic 
life  upon  any  of  the  inferior  orders  of  creation, 
and  which  was  repeated  by  Christ  in  the  new 
creation  of  the  soul  (John  xx.  22), — the  use  of 
such  phraseology  and  such  an  act  is  very  remark- 
able ;  and  therefore  we  sympathize  with  the  views 
of  those  interpreters  who  think  the  historian, 
without  making  here  any  express  assertion  of  it 
(cf.  ch.  i.  26),  designed  to  intimate  that  the  newly- 
formed  body  of  man  was  simultaneously  animated 
by  an  intelligent,  immaterial,  immortal  spirit, 
'  When  of  all  animated  beings,'  says  Graves, 
('Lectures  on  Pentateuch'),  'it  is  asserted  of  man 
alone  that  God  ^''breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul," 
we  cannot  much  dissent  from  those  commentators 
who  conceive  the  breath  of  life,  thus  immediately 
derived  from  God,  partook  of  the  immortality  of 
its  divine  Author,  and  that  the  living  soul  which 
man  thus  acquired  deserved  that  title  more  emi- 
nently than  the  animating  principle  of  any  of 
the  brute  creation,  all  of  which  are  described  as 
formed  with  such  different  views,  and  sharing  so 
inferior  a  degree  of  their  Creators  favour.  This 
interpretation  of  the  passage  is  supported  by  the 
most  respectable  authorities,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  adoj)t  it, 
and  the  Arabic  version  renders  the  words,  "  and 
Adam  was  made  a  rational  soul ;"  thus  showing 
how  strongly  these  translators  felt  the  reasonable- 
ness of  distinguishing  the  principle  of  life  in  man 
and  the  inferior  animals.'    Foole  thinks  that  'the 
^'breath  of  lives''''  is  designed  to  express  the  various 
kinds  of  life  which  the  act  of  divine  respiration 
maybe  said  to  communicate  to  us — viz.  (1.)  The 
natural  life,  as  far  as  respects  the  nourishment 
and  growth  of  the  body ;  (2.)  The  animal  life,  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  sensation  and  locomotion  ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  language  of  the  sacred 
historian  strictly  accords  with  the  doctrine  of 
modern  physiology,  that  animals  have  two  lives — 
a  vegetative  life,  which  is  involuntary,  and  whose 
centre  is  the  heart— an  animal  life,  which  is  volun- 
tary, and  whose  centre  is  the  brain;  (3.)  The  life 
of  an  intelligent  being,  with  respect  to  reason  and 
the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.    Most  modern 
writers  take  the  same  view  of  the  verse  before 
us,  including  even  Bishop  Warburton,  who,  though 
he  has  so  strenuously  maintained  that  in  all  the 
legislation  of  Moses  no  intelligible  hint  of  a  future 
state  is  to  be  found,  yet  says  on  this  passage,  '  by 
the  words  "the  breath  of  liife,"and  "a  living  soul," 
which  discriminate  life  in  man  from  life  in 
brutes,  we  are  to  understand  not  immateriality 
simply,  but  immortality,  the  continuance  of  life 
after  the  separation  of  the  dualism,  in  virtue  of 
man's  rationality,  which,  making  him  responsible 
for  his  actions,  may,  according  to  the  different 
parts  in  God's  moral  economy,  require  that  sepa- 
rate existence.    The  passage  which  points  out 
this   difference  is  made  to  serve  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  free  gift  of  im- 
mortality.    And  a  better  place  for  it  cannot  be 
conceived  than  that  which  teacheth  us  that 
the  subject  on  whom  this  gift  was  bestowed 
IS,  by  the  immateriality  of  his  physical  nature, 
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8  And  the  Lord  God  planted      garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  1  ^  ^ 

9  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.   And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  |  *  in- 


capable of  enjoying  it,  and  by  the  freedom  of 
his  reasonable  nature  accountable  for  the  abuse 
of  it.  So  much  is  observed  in  honour  of  that 
exquisite  knowledge  with  which  the  sacred  his- 
torian was  endowed.  According  to  this  interpre- 
tation, then,  which  is  the  just  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, man  was  formed  immediately  by  the  Creator, 
whence  he  is  called  "the  son  of  God"  (Luke  iii. 
38),  and  made  a  compound  being,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul.  By  the  one  he  is  connected  with 
the  inferior  animals  around  him,  while  by  the 
other  he  is  the  connecting  link  with  higher  orders 
of  creation.  Man  thus  formed  was  the  natural 
head  or  progenitor  of  the  whole  human  race,  the 
father  or  all  men  who  have  been  propagated  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and 
possess  the  same  identical  original  substance  of 
which  his  body  was  composed,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
As  man  belongs  to  the  animal  world,  he,  of  course, 
in  that  respect  comes  fully  under  the  general 
category,  and  his  body  is  propagated  by  the  same 
law  which  regulates  the  transmission  of  that  of 
other  animals.  But  with  regard  to  his  'spirit,' 
that  immaterial  part  of  his  nature  must  be  derived 
in  a  totally  different  manner ;  and  accordingly  all, 
except  those  who  assert  a  perfect  and  inseparable 
identification  of  soul  and  body,  believe  either  that 
the  soul  of  every  human  being  that  comes  into  the 
world  is  separately  created,  or  that  it  is  propa- 
gated conformably  to  some  mysterious,  unknown 
law,  by  which  men  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  transmitting  their  comi:)ound  rational  nature. 
Without  doing  more  than  simply  alluding  to  the 
Platoniziug  views  of  OnV/enand  other  Fathers,  and 
the  wild  notion  of  the  Talmudists,  that  all  souls 
had  been  created  "  in  the  beginning,"  and  were 
lodged  by  God  in  a  certain  place,  whence  each 
one  was  taken  out  to  inhabit  the  respective  bodies 
of  individuals,  a  controversy  was  begun  in  the 
sixth  century  between  the  creatioual  and  trans- 
missioual  theories — '%.  e.,  whether  souls  were  suc- 
cessively created  by  the  direct  power  of  God, 
or  parents  were  endowed  with  the  property  of 
propagating  their  rational  nature  to  their  off- 
spring. Tlie  former  view  seems  to  be  necessitated 
by  the  simi)le,  indivisible,  spiritual  nature  of 
the  soul;  while  the  latter  only  appears  to  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption. 
'All  positive  dogmatism,' says  Br.  Hodge  ('Prince- 
ton Review,' April,  1860),  'upon  this  subject  is  un- 
seemly and  injurious.  It  is  a  point  on  which  the 
Church  has  always  differed,  and  as  to  which  the 
most  profound  have  been  the  least  confident.  In 
the  early  Church  Jerome  was  decidedly  for  crea.- 
tion ;  Tertullian  for  propagation;  Augustine  for 
creation,  but  with  admission  of  difficulties  on 
both  sides  which  he  could  not  solve.  The  Augus- 
tinians  of  the  middle  ages  were  for  creation;  the 
Lutherans  in  general  for  propagation ;  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinists  almost  in  a  body  for  creation. 
Such  being  the  historical  facts  in  the  case,  it 
would  be  an  obvious  impropriety  to  give  a  decided 
opinion.' 

The  Garden.— 8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted 
a  garden.  It  is  the  dictate  of  nature  for  parents 
to  provide  for  their  offspring ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner He  who  implanted  this  natural  feeling  in 
the  human  breast  gave  an  example  of  its  power 
and  operation  in  directing  His  own  paternal 
conduct;  for  immediately  after  "the  Lord  God 
had  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground," 
and  had  destined  him  to  occupy  an  important 
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place  in  the  economy  of  this  world.  He  made  a 
special  provision  for  the  support  and  happi- 
ness of  that  creature  who  alone,  of  all  its  in- 
habitants, was  the  bearer  of  His  image  and  the 
object  of  His  peculiar  interest  and  delight. 
Such  a  provision  was  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  introduction  of  the  first  man  into  the 
world.  Ever  since  the  regular  course  of  Provi- 
dence began  to  run,  the  human  race,  who  are 
born  in  a  state  of  helpless  inability,  enjoy  in  the 
tender  care  of  their  parents  the  benefit  of  natural 
guardians,  and,  during  the  preliminary  years  of 
their  infancy  and  childhood,  have  not  only  their 
immediate  wants  sux)plied,  but  they  are  made  to 
go  through  a  course  of  practical  education  by 
which  their  faculties  are  developed,  experience  is 
acquired,  and  they  are  gradually  fitted  for  as- 
suming in  due  time  the  i-esponsibility  of  making 
an  independent  provision  for  themselves.  But 
Adam  had  no  natural  parents  to  supply  him  with 
the  means  of  support — no  earthly  predecessors  to 
teach  him  the  lessons  of  experience ;  and  but  for 
some  special  interposition  on  his  behalf,  he  who  of 
all  earthly  creatures  was  the  noblest,  would, 
wanting  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  have 
been  the  most  helpless  ;  he  who  of  all  the  human 
race  had  been  most  highly  favoured  in  being 
brought  into  existence  when  nature  was  in  her 
earliest  state  of  rich  and  vigorous  productiveness, 
would  have  been  the  poorest  and  most  miserable, 
as  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of 
Adam's  condition  when  he  first  started  into  life, 
he  was  created  "  a  man  "  at  first,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  the  truth  to  suppose  that  he 
possessed  in  full  maturity  all  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  all  the  faculties  of  mind  with  which 
other  men  are  slowly  ripened  in  their  gradual 
progress  to  manhood.  But  still,  with  all  his 
powers  and  faculties  fully  developed,  he  was  des- 
titute of  knowledge  and  experience  both  in  the 
proper  selection  of  his  food,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  the  law  of  his  nature 
imposed  on  him;  and  his  happiness  must  have 
been  frequently  interrupted  by  a  painful  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  or  in  his  bewilderment  and  ignor- 
ance he  must  have  been  led  amongst  objects  and 
scenes  of  peril,  if  a  friendly  hand  had  not  pro- 
vided for  his  safety,  by  putting  him  in  a  de- 
finite sj^here,  where  he  might  be  established  in 
the  use  of  his  physical  powers,  as  well  as  trained 
to  the  habits  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  agent. 
Accordingly,  this  indispensable  security  for  the 
well-being  and  training  of  man  was  not  overlooked 
by  his  kind  and  condescending  Creator,  who  had 
no  sooner  moulded  his  material  frame,  and  ani- 
mated him  with  the  principle  of  life  as  well  as 
with  the  light  of  reason,  than  He  j)laced  the  newly 
created  pair  as  it  were  in  a  school,  to  be  trained 
imder  His  own  eye  to  activity  and  usefulness. 
Rationalistic  writers,  who  regard  the  whole  account 
of  primeval  man  as  allegorical,  reject  this  de- 
scription of  his  first  abode  as  a  myth ;  and  even 
writers  of  sounder  views  coDsider  it  partly  spu- 
rious. Granville  Penn  regards  that  portion  of  the 
passage  which  is  contained  in  vv.  11-14  inclusive 
as  a  marginal  gloss  of  some  ancient  commentator, 
which  became  incorporated  with  the  text  either 
during  the  captivity,  while  the  Hebrews  were 
dwelling  in  the  regions  that  border  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or  after  their  return.  But 
he  stands  alone  in  the  opinion  that  this  is  an  in- 
terpolation, for  the  part  objected  to  is  found  in  all 
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Hebrew  MSS. ;  and,  besides,  as  it  has  been  always 
recognized  asgeuuine  both  by  the  Jewisli  and  the 
Christian  Clinreh,  this  writer's  view  must  be 
rejected  as  opposed  to  every  sound  principle  of 
criticism.  From  the  terms  of  the  eighth  verse  it 
appears  that  the  spot  selected  for  the  education 
and  disciphne  of  the  tirst  man  formed  part  of  a 
tract  of  country  that  went  by  the  general  name  of 
Eden.  Eden  in  Hebrew  means  pleasantness,  and 
accordingly  some  render  pra  '.i,  a  garden  in  a 
pleasant  country.  But  that  Eden  was  a  definite 
region  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  mention 
being  made  respecting  its  geograjjhical  relation  to 
the  land  of  Nod  (iv.  1(J),  and  also  of  its  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  punctuation  from  other  places 
of  the  same  name,  the  Eden  in  which  Adam  was 
created  being  always  written  ];7.i?  (cf.  v.  15 ;  iii. 
23;  iv.  16;  Isa.  li.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  ch.  xxxi.  9; 
Joel  ii.  3),  whereas  the  Eden  in  other  countries 
is  written  It  was  probably  a  large  and  ex- 

tensive district ;  but,  although  it  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed  that  a  part  of  the  world 
which  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  and 
which  was  associated  in  the  memory;  of  every  suc- 
ceeding race  as  the  scene  in  which  its  earliest  in- 
habitants earned  their  experience  and  spent  their 
lives,  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  its  actual 
locality.  Innumera,ble  conjectures  have  been 
formed;  discussions  almost  interminable  have 
been  carried  on  by  men  who,  from  the  interest 
they  took  in  the  subject,  have  eagerly  espoused 
some  favourite  theory  to  determine  its  site  and 
boundaries;  almost  every  region  in  the  old  world 
has  found  zealous  advocates  who  have  conferred 
upon  it  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  abode  of  the 
primitive  man;  and,  in  the  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  lead  to  a  certain  or  satisfactory  result,  some 
writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the 
deep  and  extensive  changes  produced  by  the 
flood,  or  in  the  course  of  ages,  on  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
situation.  But  surely  this  conclusion  is  not 
i  well  founded;  for  Moses  has  here  furnished 
data  which  define  to  a  certain  extent  the  lo- 
cality in  which  man  spent  the  days  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  although  these  data  can  help  only  in 
approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  the  region  where 
it  was  situated,  it  is  evident  that  the  historian 
spoke  of  places  known  in  his  day.  It  has  been 
alleged,  indeed,  that  this  chajjter  originally 
formed  part  of  an  antediluvian  document;  that 
the  account  which  it  gives  of  Eden  was  applicable 
to  its  actual  state  before  the  flood ;  and  that  the 
places  here  enumerated  cannot  now  afford  any 
reliable  indices  to  the  topographical  site  of  Para- 
dise, as  the  postdiluvians  might  have  revived  the 
primitive  names  of  i)laces  in  other  quarters,  just 
as  emigrants  in  modern  times  are  accustomed  to 
borrow  from  scenes  in  the  mother  country  desig- 
nations for  the  settlements  they  form  in  new  and 
distant  colonies.  Admitting  the  probability  of 
this  allegation,  that  Moses  drew  from  antedilu- 
vian archives,  yet  by  incorporating  the  tradition 
with  his  inspired  narrative,  he  not  only  guaran- 
teed the  historical  truth  of  its  description  of 
Eden,  but,  by  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  language 
emy)loyed,  attested  that  the  grand  f)hysical  char- 
acteristics of  the  region  were  still  remaining  in  his 
da-y.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  Creator's  preparation  of  the  place  is 
related  in  the  past  tense  {vv.  8-10);  and  had  it 
been  the  historian's  purpose  merely  to  state  that 
the  abode  of  the  first  pair  was  in  Eden,  he  might 
have  stopped  with  the  mention  of  that  fact ;  but, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  region 
to  those  for  whom  he  was  writing,  he  proceeds 
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[vv.  11-14)  in  the  present  tense,  and  mentions  the 
vai'ious  places  which  come  within  the  range  of  his 
description  in  a  manner  which  conveys  an  irresis- 
tible impression  of  their  actual  existence. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  account  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  is  the  provision  made  for  its  irrigation,  so 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  beauty  but  to  the 
existence  of  an  Oriental  garden ;  and  in  proceed- 
ing to  consider  the  description,  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  preliminary  objection  that  has  been 
brought  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
from  the  natural  impossibility  of  any  river  exist- 
ing when  as  yet  there  had  been  no  rain  {v.  5),  and 
sufficient  tiine  had  not  elapsed  for  a  large  stream 
to  form,  by  slow  and  gradual  attrition,  a  channel 
for  the  transmission  of  its  waters  to  the  sea.  The 
objection  has  no  force ;  and,  as  Penn  well  re- 
marks, there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  this  solution 
than  that  with  which  mere  physical  science  has 
always  had  to  contend,  in  admitting  immediate 
creation  as  the  true  mode  of  all  first  formations. 
Like  every  other  part  of  the  present  world,  the 
first  formation  of  rivers  was  created  at  once  per- 
fect; afterwards  they  were  subjected,  like  other 
material  things,  to  the  operation  of  certain  laws 
which  were  enacted  for  their  maintenance  and 
continuance.  The  Divine  designer  and  artificer  of 
the  general  mundane  system  manifested  His  in- 
telligence and  power  as  much  by  the  formation 
and  direction  of  rivers  as  the  means  of  irrigating 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, — without  which 
system  of  irrigation  the  entire  vegetation  of  the 
earth  must  have  perished, — as  in  the  formation  of 
the  arterial  and  venal  conduits  which  serve  an 
analogous  use  in  the  animal  frame.  The  Mosaic 
account,  therefore,  which  states  that  "  the  Lord 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain,"  for  the  physical 
process  of  evaporation  and  of  the  formation  of 
clouds  had  not  commenced,  and  yet  that  rivers 
flowed  to  water  the  ground,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  order  of  nature ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  modern  geology ; 
for  we  are  told,  in  reference  to  that  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  globe  which  UOrhiyny  has  de- 
scribed as  immediately  preceding  the  human 
period,  that  '  amongst  the  secondary  effects 
which  followed,  and  have  left  their  traces  on 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  rivers  of  im- 
mense magnitude  formed  their  streams  from  all 
the  elevated  summits  over  the  subjacent  plains, 
spreading  out  from  point  to  point  of  their  course 
into  extensive  lakes '  [Lardner's  '  Preadamite 
Earth '). 

The  names  of  two  of  the  rivers— the  Hiddekel 
and  the  Euphrates—  serve  to  a  certain  extent  to 
indicate  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  para- 
disiacal garden  was  situated;  and  many  writers 
have  remarked  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
rivers,  the  order  observed  is  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  the  most  distant  to  that  which  was 
nearest,  and  therefore  best  known.  The  narra- 
tive makes  mention  of  "a  river" — apparently  a 
great  river— which  "  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden."  Its  source  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  the  garden  :  but  on 
issuing  from  ,that  paradise  "  it  was  parted, 
and  became  four  heads  " — i.  e.,  was  divided  into 
four  streams  [the  h  after  the  verb  indicating  a 
change  from  one  state  into  another,  and  □^K'i^'i — 
lit.,  heads,  meaning  branches  of  the  parent  river]. 
No  place  can  now  be  found  which  meets  all  these 
conditions  ;  and  hence  a  great  number  of  hypo- 
theses, founded  on  one  or  more  features  of  the 
description,  have  been  advanced  to  determine  the 
supposed  site,  a  summary  of  which  is  exhibited  iu 
the  annexed  table: — 
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TABULAR  VIEW 

OF  THE  LEADING  OPINIONS  ENTERTAINED  AS  TO  THE  SITE  OF  THE  PRIMEVAL  PARADISE. 


8iU  of 

Eden. 

PiSON. 

GlHON. 

HiDDEKEL. 

Euphrates. 

HiVILAH. 

CUSH. 

Assyria. 

According  to 

In 

Armenia 

Phasis 

Araxes 

Tigris 

Euphrates 

Colchis 

Land  of  the 
Coascei 

Assyria 

Reland,  Calmet, 
Hales,  Fabcr, 

Komeh, 
Babylonia 

Shat-elArab 
w.  mouth 

Shat-elArab 
east  mouth 

Tigris 

Euphrates 

Arabia  Felix 

Khusistan 

Assyria 

Pye  Smith,  &c. 

Calvin,  Huet., 
Scaliger,  Boc- 
hart.  Wells,  Abt 

Michaelis 

Le  Clerc 

Josephus  &  vari- 
ous Fathers 

Country  abt. 
Casp.  Sea. 

Syria 

Country  be- 
tween Gan- 
ges &  Nile 

Araxes 

Chryson-h- 

oas 
Gauges 

OxuR  or  Ji- 
hoon 

Orontes 

Nile 

Tigris 

Tigris 
Tigris 

Euphrates 

Euphrates 
Euphrates 

Chwala,  w. 

of  Caspian 

Sea 
Havilah  in 

Arabia 
India 

Kharasmia, 
east  of  Cas- 
pian Sea 

Cassiotis 

Nubia  and 
Abyssinia 

Assyria 

Assyria 
Assyria 

Bacti'ia 

Sihon  or 
Jaxartes 

Oxus  or  Ji- 
hoon 

Tigris 

Euphrates 

B[harasmia 

Hindoo- 
Coosh 

Assyria 

Von  Hammer, 
Winer,  Bun- 
sen 

WiUord 

Buttmann 

Hartmann,Jahn. 

Herder 
Cellai-ius 

Bameean 

India 

Cashmere 

Nilab  or  les- 
ser Sind 

Irabatti 
Ava 

Phasis 

Hypasis  or 
Indus 

Hii-mend 
Ganges 
Oxus 
Ganges 

River  of 
Bahlac 
Indus 

Tigris 

River  of 

Cudnuz 
Euphrates 

Euphrates 

Cabul 

Ava 

Colchis 

Cusha 

Extreme 
South 
Bactria 

Ilazarah 

Assyria 

Assyria 

Several  of  these  localities,  it  will  be  observed, 
to  which  the  honour  is  thus  assigned  of  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  are  very 
remote,  and  their  claims  to  that  distinction  rest 
on  a  very  slender  basis.  Others  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  some  are  in  India  and  Ceylon,  others  in 
the  middle  and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
advocacy  of  these  being  grounded  on  the  belief 
that  a  complete  change  of  climate  has  taken  place 
since  the  Hood.  It  would  be  a  superfluous  labour 
to  state  tlie  arguments  by  which  the  respective 
theorists  support  the  probable  truth  of  their  own 
views ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  such  opinions  can  serve  no  purpose  but 
the  gratification  of  a  prurient  curiosity  to  know 
the  vagaries  of  opinion,  or  to  see  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity which  learned  and  speculative  men  have 
(lisplayed  in  the  establishment  of  a  favourite  idea. 
Two  of  the  o])inions  only  of  those  enumerated  in 
the  tabular  view  have  met  with  general  ajjproval. 
The  one  is  that  placed  second  in  the  list,  which 
lays  the  scene  or  Eden,  in  Korneh,  Babylonia. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  garden  lay  on  either 
side  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Hiddekel  (the 
Tigris)  and  of  the  Euphrates,  which  junction  is 
now  called  by  the  natives  Shat-el-Arab,  and  which 
begins  two  days'  journey  above  Bussorah,  and 
about  five  miles  below  divides  again  into  several 
channels  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Thus  the  Shat-el-Arab  would  be  the 
river  that  "  went  out  of  Eden;"  and  if  viewed  not 
according  to  the  current,  but  by  an  inspection 
of  the  channel,  it  appears  to  divide  into  four 
branches,  which  constituted  the  four  rivers  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  and  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
tidal  sea  opposing  the  current  of  the  united 
stream  near  the  embouchure  on  a  delta  or  level 
plain  of  sand  or  mud  accumulations— viz.,  two  be- 
low, the  Pison,  which  is  the  western  branch,  and 
the  Gihon;  and  two  abov«,  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
plirates.  Amongst  other  difficulties,  however, 
connected  with  this  hypothesis,  the  two  follow- 
ing seem  to  be  very  obvious:  tirst,  that  the  two 
lower  branches  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  seem  to  be 
too  inconsiderable  to  encompass  countries  of  any 
extent,  or  even  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
rivers;  and,  secondly,  that  though  avowedly 
;J8 


founded  on  the  suj)position  that  the  great  lead- 
ing features  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  especially 
of  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  continued  the  same 
after  the  deluge  as  before  that  great  devastation, 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  site  fixed  upon  does 
not  correspond  witii  the  description  of  the  sa- 
cred historian.  'The  garden,'  says  Mr.  Milne, 
'  seems  to  have  been  a  Xicninsula ;  for  the  way  or 
entrance  into  it  is  afterwards  mentioned.  We 
ai'e  told  that  a  river  went  out  of  it,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  should  be  rendered,  ran  on  the 
outside  of  it,  and  thus  gave  it  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe ;  for  had  the  Euphrates  llowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  one-half  of  it  would  liave 
been  useless  to  Adam  without  a  bridge  by  which 
he  could  have  crossed  it.  IlasFs  opinion  differs 
somewhat  from  the  preceding  view  as  to  the 
site  of  Eden,  though  coinciding  with  it  in  the 
general  circumstance  of  fixing  the  locality  of 
the  garden  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  From  the 
mention  of  a  principal  river,  and  the  fact  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  actually  uniting  in  one 
large  stream,  he  deems  it  highly  i)robable  that 
the  other  two  rivers  might  also  combine  with 
this  great  river,  or,  in  other  words,  flowed  into  the 
Shat-el-Arab  ;  and  accordingly  he  identifies  the 
Pisou  with  the  modern  Kariin,  which  flows  by 
Sinister  (the  ancient  Susa),  and  joins  the  Shat-el- 
Arab a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Persian 
Gulf;  while  the  Gihon,  on  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  Karasu,  which,  rising  in  the 
regions  south  of  the  Lake  of  Urmiji,  runs  by  Kir- 
manshah,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Tigris  near 
Korneh. — The  hypothesis  which  has  obtained 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages  is  that 
which  places  Eden  in  Armenia.  Proceeding  upon 
the  idea  that,  while  Cain  went  eastward,  Seth  and 
his  pious  ix>sterity  continued  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  original  paradise,  and  the  ark  of  Noah  rested, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  his  ancient  abode,  the  holders  of  this 
view  consider  mount  Ararat  as  a  commanding 
feature  that  naturally  points  out  the  quarter 
where  the  site  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for.  They 
further  support  their  opinion  by  dwelling  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  Eui)hrate.s,  the  Tigris,  the 
Araxes,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Cyrus),  having  their 
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sources  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  at  no 
great  distance. 

Whatever  were  the  boundaries  of  this  fertile 
district,  it  was  "  eastward,"  or  towards  the  east  of 
it,  that  the  garden  was  situated.  It  is  said  of 
tliat  garden  that  "the  Lord  God  had  planted  it"— 
that  "He  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food" — that  he  "took 
the  man,  and  put  him  into  it,"  The  whole  tenor  of 
this  language  conveys  the  impression  of  peculiar 
cai-e  having  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
happy  spot,  which  was  stocked  with  a  rich  and 
varied  collection  of  vegetable  productions,  while 
refreshing  sti-eams  rolled  their  pure  waters  through 
the  midst  of  the  sacred  groves,  completing,  accord- 
ing to  Oriental  ideas,  a  picture  of  terrestrial  beauty 
and  enjoyment.  The  corresponding  term  irapa- 
oeiaro^,  paradise,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the 
8ej)tuagint,  gives  the  more  precise  idea  of  a  spacious 
enclosure, — an  extensive  park,  like  those  in  which 
Eastern  monarchs  enclosed  their  palaces,  and  which 
abound  with  every  species  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
•  garden  culture,  enlivened  besides  by  numbers  of 
choice  animals,  which  are  kept  there  for  X)leasure. 
In  short,  Eden  was  so  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  sacred  writers  with  ideas  of  external  beauty 
and  fertility,  that,  in  describing  a  place  distin- 
guished for  the  loveliness  of  its  natural  scenery, 
they  were  accustomed  to  compare  it  to  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xiii.  10 ;  Isa.  li.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
18;  xxxi.  8,  9;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  the  corresponding 
Greek  term  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  used  in 
the  common  language  of  God's  ancient  people  as  a 
metaphorical  term  for  the  blissful  abode  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  (Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4; 
Rev.  XL  7).  From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded, 
I  that  the  spot  which  was  honoured  the  first  on  earth 
i  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
1  race,  contained  a  rare  and  exquisite  assemblage  of 
everything  that  could  afford  laire  and  constant 
gratification  to  the  senses— X)leasure  both  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  palate. 

But  man  was  not  placed  in  this  chosen  spot  to 
X'^ss  his  days  in  dreamy  indolence  or  hixurious 
enjoyment,  for  it  is  said  "the  Lord  God  took  the 
;   man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress 
i   it  and  to  keep  it."    It  has  recently  been  thrown 
i   out  as  an  objection  to  the  truthfulness  of  this 
'   record,  that  the  statement  respecting  the  first 
man's  being  put  in  Eden  to  follow  the  humble 
I   occujiation  of  a  gardener  is  a  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  a  previous  one,  which  represents  him  (i.  28) 
'   as  lord  of  the  whole  earth.    But  surely  a  local 
.   liabitation  is  not  inconsistent,  as  subsequent  his- 
[   tory  has  abundantly  shown,  wdth  a  right  of  univer- 
i    sal  rule ;  and,  besides,  the  dominion  X'romised  to 
t    the  human  race  over  the  earth  and  the  inferior 
creatures  was  a  progressive  attainment— to  be  fully 
;   reali^ied,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  primitive  man, 
but  by  his  remote  posterity.    To  be  actively  and 
j   usefully  emx)loyed  was   indispensable,  even  in 
jtaradise,  both  to  the  character  and  the  hai^pi- 
1   iiess  of  our  first  parent ;  and  that  employment  to 
!   which  lie  was  ax)pointed  was  of  a  kind  so  easy 
and  agreeable  as,  ever  since,  notwithstandiog  the 
i   toil  and  exhaustion  now  attendant  ui^on  it,  to 
j   form  a  favourite  i)astime.    How  much  more  desir- 
I   able  must  it  have  been  in  a  state  to  which  toil  and 
i   sufiering  were  absolutely  strangers,  and  in  which 
I   the  unlaborious  work  that  formed  the  secular 
I   business  of  his  life  consisted  wholly  in  removing 
[   obtrusive  weeds,  iu  prunin<?  luxuriant  branches, 
j   m  dressing  the  odoriferous  flower  xjlots,  in  training 
the  fruit  trees  that  were  gay  with  blossoms,  which 
never  disax)pointed  or  deceived  in  their  promise. 
Such  was  the  daily  occupation  of  the  first  man  in 
tJie  garden  which  the  Creator  assigned  to  him  as 
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the  place  of  his  habitation  ;  and  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  reflecting  reader  that  the  proper  and  full 
performance  of  his  work  required  a  degT  ee  of  know- 
ledge far  greater  than  the  brief  notice  of  the  sacred 
historian  seems  to  indicate.  It  implies  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
various  flowers  and  X'lants  that  were  ]jlaced  under 
his  fostering  care, — with  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
and  the  process  of  irrigation  so  essential  to  the 
existence  and  beauty  of  an  Oriental  garden ;  but  it 
implies  an  acquaintance  also  with  many  arts— Math 
the  use  of  imi^lements,  and  the  apx)lication  of  the 
harder  metals,  esjoecially  iron,  which  are  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  these  tools.  Had  he  been 
left  to  himself,  or  been  guided  solely  by  the  force 
of  his  own  invention,  or  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, many  years— nay,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life — would  in  all  probability  have  i^assed  before 
he  could  have  attained  skill  or  dexterity  iu  the 
practice  of  the  most  common  mechanical  arts  ;  and 
therefore,  supx)osing  that  the  term  of  his  residence 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
a  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  the  attention  required 
for  "dressing  and  keeping"  the  garden  implies 
such  a  variety  of  articles,  and  such  an  amount  of 
experience,  that  it  is  imx")0ssible  to  imagine  Adam 
could  have  possessed  it  except  through  the  medium 
of  supernatural  instruction.  '  Who  educated  the 
first  pair?'  asks  the  German  philosopher  jf'kAte; 
and  he  answers  the  question  by  saying,  'The 
Divine  Sx:)irit  took  them  under  His  care,  as  is 
stated  in  a  venerable  and  original  document,  which 
contains  the  most  profound  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  wisdom.'  The  opinion  of  this  sx^eculative 
sage  embodies  the  conclusion  of  enlightened  rea- 
son ;  and  what  reason  declares  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  the  inspired  record  attests  to 
have  actually  taken  place.  What  an  interesting 
view  is  exhibited  of  the  x^aternal  character  of  the 
Creator  in  not  only  furnishing  the  newly  formed 
man  with  the  full  comx^lement  of  bodily  and  mental 
X>owers  belonging  to  his  exalted  nature,  but  in 
teaching  him  also  the  use  of  those  mechanical 
implements  which  were  necessary  for  the  special 
work  he  was  api)ointed  to  perform !  To  this 
source,  then-  that  of  divine  revelation— we  trace 
the  earliest  knowledge  which  man  acquired  even 
of  the  most  common  and  useful  arts  of  life;  and 
although,  as  recorded  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  at  no  distant 
X^eriod  from  the  creation,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  inventions,  yet  no  fact  can  be  clearer,  or 
less  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  than  that  the 
first  man  must  have  receiv^ed  by  immediate  revela- 
tion from  God  a  knowledge  both  of  the  things  to 
be  done  as  well  as  of  the  means  to  do  them,  when  he 
was  X)ut  into  the  garden  of  Eden  "to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it."  Here,  then,  Adam  found  employment 
congenial  to  his  nature,  his  power,  and  his  wishes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of 
his  habitual  compliance  with  the  will  of  God,  com- 
bined with  an  occupation  of  so  easy  and  grateful  a 
character,  was  one  main  source  of  his  happiness ; 
and  it  is  highly  X)robable  that  a  rational  and  moral 
creature  cannot  in  any  circumstances  enjoy  happi- 
ness suited  to  his  nature,  excex)t  when  actively 
engaged,  as  Adam  was,  in  the  service  of  God. 

But  God  did  not  take  the  man  and  ijut  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  merely  for  the  secular  purxwse 
of  "dressing  and  keex)ing  it."  The  words  un- 
doubtedly re{)resent  it  as  a  place  both  for  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  body  and  for  a  course  of 
secular  work.  But  was  this  all  ?  Was  this  noble 
creature,  who  was  formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
])laced  in  that  situation  solely  to  follow  the  manual 
trade  of  a  gardener?  Unquestionably  not ;  and  the 
Soriiiture  plainly  points  to  more  than  this,  by  de- 
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God  to  -^row  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food; 
^the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
10  of  good  and  evil.    And  ^^a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ; 
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sigDatiug  it  "  the  garden  of  God,"  "the  garden  of 
tiie  Lord"— a  title  which  not  only,  according  to  a 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  describes  a  superlatively 
delightful  garden,  but  further  seems  to  denote  a 
pecviliar  appropriation  to  sacred  purposes,  as  is 
evidently  the  case  iu  similar  phrases  (Uen.  xxviii. 
17;  Dent,  xxxiii.  1;  Josh.  xiv.  6;  Ps.  xliii.  4)  with 
which  the  sacred  volume  abounds.  All  of  them 
imply  thafc  the  persons  and  things  described  by 
that  epithet  were  consecrated  to  the  more  imme- 
diate service  of  God;  and,  judging  by  this 
analogy,  it  appears  a  warrantable  couchision  that 
"  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  the  trees  of  which  were 
all  planted  by  His  own  Divine  hand,  would  not 
form  a  solitary  exception  to  the  rule,  that  when- 
ever persons  and  things  throughout  the  Bible  are 
mentioned  as  the  special  property  of  God,  they 
were  consecrated  to  His  service.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  then,  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  rooHess 
temple,  in  which  the  newly  created  man  wor- 
shiY)pea  his  Maker,  and  daily  offered  the  bloodless 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

9.  The  Trees  of  the  Garden.— The  trees  named 
were  undoubtedlv  both  of  them  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter; and  whether  they  belonged  to  any  of  the 
common  species  of  vegetable  productions,  or  were 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  that  grew  only  in 
that  garden  and  ai'e  now  altogether  unknown,  it 
is  certain  that  the  object  and  tendency  of  both  of 
them  was  in  diflerent  ways  to  preserve  and  in- 
vigorate the  growth  and  infinence  of  religion  in  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  probable  that  the  names  by 
which  these  two  trees  are  here  designated  are  not 
those  by  which  they  were  called  at  first,  but  were 
the  historical  names  given  to  them  afterwards 
[Hebrew,  D"nn  nv,  tree  of  the  lives].  According  to 
some,  this  phrase  describes  some  tree  of  the  ever- 
green species,  which  was  so  called  from  its  peren- 
nial verdure  and  unremitting  productiveness.  But 
the  most  approved  opinion  seems  to  be,  tha,t  the 
name  was  applied  to  it  from  its  instrumentality  as 
a  preserver  of  health  and  life.  Kennicott  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
a  tree  of  life  witJiin  the  garden.  But  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  inadmissible,  not  only  because  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  this  tree  and  the 
other  trees  in  the  garden — wdiich,  as  being  "good 
for  food,"  were  all  in  a  certain  sense  "  trees  of  life" 
— but  because  it  appears  clear  from  other  x)assages 
of  Scripture  that  it  stood  alone,  not  only  within 
the  precincts,  but  "in  the  midst  of  the  garden" 
— was  the  central  object  of  that  sacred  enclosure. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  isolated  tree,  invested  with 
miraculous  virtue.  It  might  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  possessed  the  wondrous  property  of  per- 
petuating life;  and  when  our  first  parent  had, 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  or  from  sudden 
accident,  incvirred  bodily  sufiering  or  pain,  he  had 
only  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  this  medicinal  tree  to 
be  instantly  restored  again,  and  preserved  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perennial  health.  This  idea  receives 
some  support  from  the  language  which  God  is  re- 
l)resented  as  using  when  about  to  expel  the  delin- 
quent pair  from  Eden  (iii.  22,  last  clause).  But, 
admitting  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
view  of  "the  tree  of  life,"  it  is  obvious  that,  as  no 
material  production,  however  wondrous  its  qual- 
ities, could  preserve  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul, 
this  tree  must  have  been  designed  for  a  further, 
a  sacramental  or  symbolical  purpose — a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  "life"  emphatically  so  called  —  the 
lieave}?ly  immortality  to  which  man  was  destined 
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when  the  term  of  probation  should  be  happily  com- 
pleted. In  a  natural  sense,  that  of  sup])orting  the 
life  of  the  body,  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  which  were  "good  for  food"  were  trees  of 
life;  but  the  life  of  the  soul  requires  sup])ort  and 
nourishment  also,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by 
communion  with  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  life 
and  immortalitJ^  "  The  tree  of  life,"  therefore,  as 
it  could  not,  being  a  material  substance,  possess 
the  property  of  imparting  a  spiritual  influence  to 
the  soul,  was  only  the  seal  or  pledge  of  immor- 
tality— the  divinely  constituted  emblem  of  Him 
who  is  the  "life  of  the  world" — the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that  inwai'd  and  spiritual  grace 
which  was  to  be  conveyed  into  the  soul  of  the 
worthy  partaker  of  its  fruits  through  the  almighty 
power  of  Him  whom  it  represented.  It  was,  in 
short,  a  sacramental  tree,  by  eating  of  which  man, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  kept  himself  in  cov- 
enant with  God.  Just  as  the  elements  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Supper,  when  received  iu  faith, 
tend  to  invigorate  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life — to  bring  us  into  closer  intercourse  with  God, 
and  therel)y  enliven  our  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality— so  the  eating  of  that  "  tree  of  life," 
so  long  as  our  first  parent  partook  of  its  fruit  in 
the  character  of  humble,  believing  dependence 
upon  God,  was  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  iu  his  soul,  and  to  assure  him 
of  immortality.  It  served  to  hold  out  this  hope 
in  a  sensible  manner  before  him;  and  from  its 
Ijrominent  station  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
where  it  must  have  been  an  object  of  daily  in- 
terest and  constant  observation,  it  was  admir- 
ably designed,  in  the  state  of  Adam's  mature  but 
undisciplined  faculties,  to  preserve  him  habitually 
in  mind  of  God  and  of  futurity. 

the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
So  called  because  it  was  a  test  of  obedience  by 
which  our  first  parents  were  to  be  tried  whether 
they  would  be  good  or  bad,  obey  God  or  break  his 
command.  If  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  was  designed  to  be  a  sacramental  sign  or 
emblem  of  immortality,  "the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,"  which  Adam  was  forbidden 
to  eat,  possessed  also  a  sacramental  character.  It 
might  be,  as  some  imagine,  that  this  tree  was  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  stimulating  the  blood,  intoxicat- 
ing the  brain,  like  many  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions that  are  indigenous  to  hot  climates ;  and  if  so, 
it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  lay  the 
keeper  of  this  garden  under  strict  positive  injunc- 
tions to  abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  was 
sure  to  occasion  bodily  disorder,  suffering,  and 
death.  But  the  revealed  end  of  this  tree,  which 
was  distinguished  by  so  peculiar  a  name,  was  to 
serve  as  a  test  of  man's  obedience,  and  therefore  it 
was  of  no  consequence  what  was  its  natural  char- 
acter, or  the  specific  properties  it  was  possessed  of. 
It  might  be  a  vegetable  production  whose  fruit 
contained  so  strong  and  malignant  a  poison  as  was 
sufficient,  even  when  ate  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
to  corrui)t  all  the  springs  of  life ;  or  it  might  have 
been  altogether  harmless — one  which,  if  met  with 
elsewhere  or  in  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  jiartaken  of  with  perfect  freedom,  and  with 
certain,  comi)lete  impunity ;  but  situated  in  that 
garden  it  was  a  tree  wdiose  fruit  was  forbidden 
under  a  severe  ijenalty.  Its  natural  character 
might  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference;  and 
the  more  indifferent  it  was,  the  better  fitted  to 
answer  the  puri)ose  for  which  it  was  appointed- 
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of  the  garden. 


11  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.    The  name 
of  the  first  is  Pison:  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 

12  ^Havilah,  where  there  25 gold;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is 

13  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.   And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon: 

14  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  ^Ethiopia.    And  the 
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10.  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den. The  Hebrew  word  [N'i;!]  rendered  "went  out" 
often  signifies,  when  applied  to  streams, '  rising'  or 
'springing'  from  the  earth  (cf.  Deut.  viii.  7;  Isa. 
xli.  18).  The  source  of  the  river  was  not  within 
the  garden,  but  issued  from  some  spot  within  the 
extensive  district  called  Eden ;  and  many  eminent 
biblical  scholars,  such  as  Mkhaelis,  Jahn,  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the  word 
"river  "is  used  collectively  for  the  plural,  implying 
that  the  mountain  streams  issuing  from  the  adja- 
cent mountains  collected  in  the  valleys,  and  flow- 
ing in  different  directions,  meandered  through  the 
garden,  imparting  to  it  that  refreshing  coolness  and 

i    moisture  which  is  essential  to  vegetation,  and 
forms  the  greatest  charm  to  a  landscape  in  the 
East,    became  into  four  heads.   Hoseyimiiller  and 
Gesenius  render  the  Hebrew  term  'river-heads  ;' 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that  four  hranches  or 
j   i)rincipal  rivers  are  meant.    It  is  impossible,  how- 
j   ever,  to  imagine  how  any  of  the  great  rivers  that  are 
i   mentioned  in  the  tabular  view  can  ever  have  been 
i   united  in  one  stream ;  and  this  consideration  seems 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  '  the  river 
that  went  out  of  Eden'  was  a  collection  of  springs. 

11.  The  Pison  (overflowing).  The  name  seems  to 
denote  a  large,  mighty  river.  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah  [Septuagint,  'Evi\a\.  It 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  this  designation, 
as  used  in  the  course  of  the  same  history,  would  be 
applied  to  one  particular  district,  more  especially 
as  the  prefix  of  the  Hebrew  article  seems  to  mark 
it  as  a  well-known  or  distinguished  locality.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  be  thus  exclu- 
sively employed  (cf.  Gen.  xxv.  18. ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
in  which  passages  Havilah  is  the  name  of  the  re- 

I  gion  south-east  of  Palestine).  Those  who  place 
Eden  in  Armenia,  and  regard  the  Pison  as  the  Pha- 
sis,  are  led  to  consider  that  the  country  can  be  no 
other  than  Colchis— a  region  the  name  of  which 
has  the  same  radical  or  essential  letters,  and  in 
which  they  endeavour  to  show  were  met  all  the 
substances  described  as  characterizing  the  primeval 
Havilah.  For  not  only  did  the  Phasis  flow  over 
sands  sparkling  with  gold  grains,  but  the  whole 
Colchian  region  abounded  with  the  precious  metal, 
which  many  mountain  torrents  carried  down  to 
the  i)lains,  and  was  afterwards  famous  in  classic 
story  as  the  scene  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  for 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Bochart  places  it  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  (cf.  Gen.  x.  7,  29,  where  a  large  district  of  that 
name  is  mentioned  as  divided  between  two  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Shemites  and  of  Hamites),  deriving 
Havilah  from  a  Hebrew  root  which  signifies  sand, 
its  sandy  character  being  probably  the  origin  of 
its  designation ;  he  identifies  it  with  the  modern 
Chaulau  or  Khaulan,  and  mention  is  made  by 
Straho  of  a  people  called  x«i'^o'^aic',  in  that  vicinity, 
whose  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  Havilah 
or  Chavilah.  Their  country  also  abounds  in  the 
natural  productions  for  which  Havilah  is  described 
to  have  been  famous.  He  adduces  a  number  of 
testimonies  to  prove  that  this  country  possesses 
all  the  conditions  required.  12.  todellium  [Hebrew, 
n7h5].  What  substance  is  meant  by  this  word  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  Sep- 
tuar/int  renders  it  here  and  Num.  xi.  7  by  avd^a^, 
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the  ruby  or  the  topaz.  Bochart,  after  the  Jewish 
commentators,  takes  it  as  signifying /)<?«?'^*' ;  while 
others  maintain  that  it  is  the  whitish  gum  or  resin 
distilled  from  a  fragrant  tree  which  grows  in  Arabia 
and  Babylonia.  But  such  a  product  would  scarcely 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  particular 
notice,  and  therefore  there  is  greater  jjrobability 
that  bdellium  means  a  precious  stone,  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  associated  in  this  enumeration 
with  gold  and  the  onyx  stone  [Dntr,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  om/x,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  human  nail,  and  it  is  rendered  onj/x  (Job 
xxviii.  IG);  by  others,  the  mrdonyx;  and  by  a 
third  class,  the  he7'yl].  13.  Gihon  (bursting  forth). 
Tlie  name  denotes  a  rapid  I'iver  issuing  impetuously 
from  its  fountains,  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia  [Hebrew,  the  land  of  Cush].  There  is 
more  than  one  country  indicated  by  this  name  in 
Scripture,  which,  signifying  '  black,'  and  ajjplied 
to  i)eople  of  sable  or  dusky  complexion,  is  com- 
monly considered  as  including  Egyi^t  and  African 
Ethiopia.  Hence  many  who  are  of  opinion  that 
Eden  embraced  a  very  extensive  territory,  as  the 
language  of  the  sacred  narrative  evidently  implies, 
place  Gihon  in  the  Nile,  which  takes  the  course 
indicated  in  this  passage.  But  as  the  sons  of  Cush 
seem  to  have,  by  various  successive  migrations  (cf. 
Gen.  X.),  wandered  into  regions  widely  removed 
from  each  other,  the  Hebrews  used  the  term  '  land 
of  Cush'  in  a  very  loose  and  general  sense,  as 
descriptive  of  all  the  countries  lying  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
westward  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa;  and  it  is 
now  established  that,  according  to  Scrii)ture  usage, 
there  is  an  Arabian  as  well  as  an  African  Ethiopia. 
Hiddekel— the  Tigris.  The  first  syllable  of  this 
word  being  not  an  essential  part  of  it,  is  supposed 
by  Tuch  to  be  the  Hebrew  adjective  s/tarp,  so  that 
the  name  signifies  the  'swift  dekel,'  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  Aramcean  forms,  Digla  and  Deklath,  Dig- 
lad  in  Josephus,  Diglito  in  Pliny,  and  now  Dijel  by 
the  natives  of  Mesopotamia.  The  same  meaning 
substantially  is  given  by  Sir  H.  Puiwlinson  ('Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society'),  who  derives  it, 
however,  from  a  different  etymology,  and  appar- 
ently in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  According 
to  him,  Dekel,  supposed  to  denote  in  the  old 
Babylonian  language  '  an  arrow,'  becomes  through 
the  common  interchange  of  the  liquids  I  or  r,  the 
tiggar  (arrow)  of  the  cuneiform  inscriiitions,  and 
thence  the  Tigris  of  the  Greeks;  so  that  Hid- 
dekel, with  the  prefix,  through  all  these  mutations 
of  form,  signifies  'the  arrow'— i.e.,  the  darting, 
impetuous  river.  It  makes  a  gi  eat  bend  in  its 
course  towards  the  east  at  Diarbekr,  and  hence  is 
aptly  described  in  the  text  as  "it  which  goeth 
eastward  toward  Assyria,"  {marg.)  Euphrates. 
This  river  being  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  is 
simply  mentioned,  without  the  addition  of  any 
topographical  circumstances  to  indicate  its  course. 
The  Hebrew  name  [nnQ]  was  long  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  one,  changed  by  the  Greeks 
into  the  more  euphonious  form  of  Euphrates,  and 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  for 
fruit,  abundance,  so  that  the  name  meant  the 
'  fruitful,'  the  '  fertilizing'  river.  Eecent  investi- 
gations, however,  have  shown  the  incorrectness  of 
this  opinion ;  for  the  name  as  we  have  it  is,  with 


Man  forbidden  to  eat  GENESIS  II.  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  ^  toward  the     ^  ^- 

east  of  Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates.  *  or.  east- 

15  And  the  Lord  God  took  ^'the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Igsyrfa 

16  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.    And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  «  or,  Adam. 

17  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  Hhou  mayest  freely  eat:  but  of  the  ^  eatin?ihou 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  g  SiigThou 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  ^thou  shalt  surely  die.  shait  die. 


a  slight  change  of  termination,  identically  the 
same  as  that  applied  to  it  by  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. liawUnson  has  discovered  it  in  the  Be- 
histun  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  (If rata,  which  is 
a  compound  of  u  (Greek,  ev)  or  6M,  'very,'  and  the 
adjective  /rata,  'broad.'  The  true  import  of  the 
word  Euphrates,  therefore,  is  '  very  broad ;'  and 
this  name,  as  given  in  the  sacred  text,  seems  also 
to  be  accordant  with  the  recently  deci])hered 
relics  of  Assyria  ;  [for  it  stands  th\is :  "  the  fourth 
river  is  nn?  {^in."  The  first  word,  that  or  the,  is 
omitted  by  our  translators,  who  appear  not  to 
liave  considered  it  of  any  imi)ortance.  But 
supposing,  as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured 
('Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  July,  18(54),  that 
hii  was  an  early  form  of  the  article,  we  find 
in  hufrath  that  the  ancient  name  has  been  ex- 
actly preserved  in  the  narrative  of  Moses]. 

17.  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  .  .  .  not  eat. 
The  inspired  historian  (v.  15)  resumes  the  thread  of 
his  narrative,  which  was  broken  by  the  insertion 
(vt\  8-14)  of  the  topographical  description  of  Eden. 
Kurtz  and  others  indeed  tliiuk  that  this  tree  pos- 
sessed the  inherent  property  of  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  evil  that  was  in  the  place  of 
his  abode,  and  that  thereby  it  stood  in  direct  op- 
j)Osition  to  the  tree  of  life ;  so  that,  by  pointing  to 
the  two  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  the 
Creator  virtually  addressed  the  first  pair  in  the 
same  terms  that  were  afterwards  used  to  the  Is- 
raelites, "See,  I  have  set  before  thee  life  and 
death"  (Deut.  xxx.  15).  But  Kurtz  expresses  at 
the  same  time  his  concurrence  in  the  common 
view,  that  this  "tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil"  was  designed  to  be  a  test  of  man's 
obedience.  The  purpose  was  to  test  man's 
fidelity  to  God ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the 
state  of  probation  in  which  Adam  was  placed 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  his  existence,  a  positive 
command  like  this,  not  to  eat  of  a  particular 
tree,  was  the  simplest  and  easiest  trial  to 
%vhich  his  fidelity  could  have  been  exposed.  He 
lived  in  the  midst  of  inexhaustible  abundance; 
for  the  liberal  terms  on  which  it  was  ofi'ered  to 
him  were,  "  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  may- 
est freely  eat."  The  eye  and  the  palate  were  alike 
gratified.  Every  source  of  enjoyment  was  freely 
open  to  him,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  have  nothing 
further  to  desire.  One  fruit  of  all  the  trees  amid 
the  infinite  stores  of  that  prolific  garden  was  for- 
bidden ;  and  how  easy,  one  should  think,  would 
it  have  been  for  Adam,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  have  kept  the  injunctifm  inviolate.  Had  he 
been  i)laced  in  a  hard  and  difficult  condition,  en- 
circled by  few  enjoyments,  or  exposed  to  severe 
Ijrivations,  he  would  still  have  been  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations  to  obey.  But  his  actual 
situation  was  the  happy  reverse  of  this.  His 
('reator  had  provided  for  him  with  divine  liber- 
ality. He  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  that  was 
either  useful  or  necessary  for  his  happiness ;  and 
the  only  limit  set  to  his  range  of  enjoyment  was 
one  thing,  and  that  a  trifling  gratification  at  the 
best.  But  a  positive  command  like  this  was 
not  only  the  simplest  and  easiest,  it  was  the 
only  test  to  which  Adam's  fidelity  could  have 
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been  submitted.  In  his  peculiar  circumstances 
he  could  not  be  put  on  probation  as  to  any  of  tlie 
branches  of  the  moral  law ;  for,  as  he  was  not  yet 
living  in  society,  the  prohibition  could  not  with 
any  sense  or  propriety  have  been  directed  against 
killing,  stealing,  or  any  other  violations  of  social 
duty ;  and  being  in  an  unfallen  state,  as  little 
could  the  prohibition  have  been  directed  against 
the  duties  of  the  first  table  ;  against  worshiijping 
God  by  images,  or  taking  His  name  in  vain.  A 
positive  command  like  this,  not  to  eat  of  a  par- 
ticular tree,  was  a  test  of  obedience  which  was  in 
every  respect  the  most  suited  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  man,  and  the  most  highly  expressive  of 
the  goodness  of  God.  Jt  concentrated  in  one 
single  act  the  spirit  and  principle  of  all  obedience, 
and  it  M'as  this, — not  any  natural  property  of  the 
tree  to  impart  heavenly  wisdom,  but  the  moral 
condition  annexed  to  it,  that  constituted  it  a  tree 
which  gave  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The 
equity,  as  well  as  kindness  of  the  Creator,  ia 
making  the  test  of  man's  obedience  consist  in 
compliance  vvith  a  positive  command  like  this,  is 
manifest.  Tliere  are  some,  indeed,  who  profess, 
M'ith  an  air  of  affected  wisdom,  to  question  the 
reasonableness  of  suspending  the  destiny  of  man 
ou  so  trivial  a  circumstance  ;  and  there  are  others 
who  have  spoken  with  a  sneer  of  profane  ridicule 
and  infidel  contempt  of  the  idea  that  God  would 
punish,  and  with  such  awful  severity,  the  venial 
offence,  as  they  term  it,  of  stealing  an  apj)le.  The 
objection  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  groundless :  it  is  not 
only  urged  with  an  irreligious  levity  of  tone  and 
language  that  merits  condemnation,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds on  a  total  jjer version  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  was  not  the  stealing  of  some  fruit — 
the  injury  done  to  a  tree  on  which  a  high  and  par- 
ticular value  was  set — that  drew  down  upon  the 
ofienders  the  wrath  of  God;  for  how  could  the 
fruit  of  any  single  tree  be  of  such  special  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  all 
the  trees  of  the  foi'cst  are  his,"  and  who  could  bv 
a  single  word  have  filled  each  mountain  and  val- 
ley with  myriads  of  the  same  species?  It  was  not 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  tree,  but  the  principle 
involved  in  abstaining  from  its  fruit,  which  God 
had  strictly  forbidden  the  first  pair  to  eat.  Some 
outward  attractions  that  tree  must  doubtless  have 
possessed.  But  it  does  not  matter  or  alter  the 
case  whether  it  was  a  rare  or  a  common  species. 
The  more  worthless  the  kind  of  tree,  the  easier 
would  it  be  to  obey  the  injunction  ;  and  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  Adam's  condition  are  taken 
into  account— the  inexhaustible  plenty  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  vast  vai'iety  to  satisfy  his 
wishes,  and  the  very  small  temptation  which  in 
these  circumstances  he  had  to  violate  his  Creator's 
command — it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
easier  test  of  his  obedience  could  have  been  se- 
lected to  determine  whether  the  principle  of  tnie 
and  devoted  love  to  God  was  established  in  his 
heart,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
Shalt  surely  die— Hebrew,  '  dying  thou  shalt  die,' 
I  which  the  Septuagint  translates  'thou  shalt  die 
i  the  death.'  Now,  as  no  lawgiver  would  annex  a 
I  penalty  to  the  breach  of  a  command  unless  the 
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18  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I 

19  I  will  make  him  an  help  ^meet  for  him.    And  out  of  the  ground  the  |  him! 


party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  were  acquainted 
with  what  they  were  to  forfeit,  the  annouu cement 
t<.»  the  first  pair  of  the  condition  cousequeut  on 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  implies  that 
thej^  knew  well  what  death  was.  Geological  re- 
searches have  fully  established  the  fact  that  death 
took  place  in  the  preadamite  world.  But  inde- 
jjendently  of  this,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lirst  pair  were  total  strangers  to  what  had  oc- 
curred before  their  time  in  other  i)arts  of  the 
earth,  the  garden  of  Eden  itself  furnished  them 
with  ample  means  and  opportunities  of  under- 
standing the  nature  and  effects  of  death.  The 
decay  and  fall  of  plants  and  leaves,  either  through 
the  processes  of  [Nature  or  the  animals  that  fed  on 
these,  would  XJroduce  distraction  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  and  as  myriads  of  animalculse  live  on 
plants  and  leaves,  so  the  dissolution  of  the  latter 
would  necessarily  cause  their  living  inhabitants 
to  perish  also.  By  these  and  other  ways  equally 
obvious  the  first  pair  must  have  familiarly  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  penalty  denounced  against 
the  eating  of  the  prohibited  tree.  If  such  an 
event  had  been  entirely  unknown  in  the  world 
when  the  declaration  of  the  Creator  was  made, 
they  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  what 
it  was  to  die;  and  hence  the  interdict  would 
have  fallen  upon  their  ears  as  an  unmeaning 
sound.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  death  was  an 
occurrence  with  which  their  observation,  short 
and  limited  as  it  was,  had  made  them  familiar 
amongst  the  inferior  creation,  the  threatened 
penalty  of  such  a  catastrophe  would  present  the 
most  powerful  inducement  to  observe  the  com- 
mand 01  God.  But  the  words  before  us  seem  to 
imply  that  in  the  event  of  a  careful  and  continued 
abstinence  from  the  interdicted  tree  man  would 
not  be  subjected  to  death  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
the  favourite  opinion  of  divines,  that  steadfast 
obedience  to  the  Divine  precept  would  have  en- 
sured him  an  earthly  immortality,  or  that  after  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  this  world,— *S7ier^oc^  sup- 

} loses  a  period  of  a  thousand  years, — he  would 
lave  been  transferred  to  a  higher  scene  of  exist- 
ence. But  the  sacred  narrative  gives  no  hint  of 
such  a  happy  eventuality :  it  is  entirely  silent  as 
to  the  alternative  view  of  life,  while  it  is  known 
to  be  a  settled  principle  in  physiology,  that  every 
organized  body  is  subject  to  the  natural  law  of 
dissolution;  and  consequently  man  must,  like 
other  objects  in  the  jihysical  world,  have  been 
liable  to  mortality  from  the  moment  of  his  crea- 
tion. With  these  circumstances  in  view,  the  only 
conclusion  that  is  apparently  admissible  is,  that 
man,  had  he  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
would,  by  the  special  grace  of  the  Creator,  have 
enjoyed  a  happy  inmiunity  from  decay ;  and  that 
the  import  of  the  declared  penalty  was  this—'  y© 
long  as  thou  continuest  obedient  and  faithful,  I 
shall  give  thee  an  exemption  from  death ;  but  in 
the  event  of  transgression,  this  privilege  shall  be 
withdrawn,  and  thou  shalt  be  liable  to  die  like  tlie 
lower  animals.'  The  lirst  man  was  thus  placed 
in  a  state  of  probation:  and  as,  though  he  was 
already  complete  in  all  his  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal attributes,  his  moral  character  as  a  free  agent 
\vas  not  yet  developed,  the  course  of  probationary 
discipline  commenced  immediately  or  soon  after 
his  removal  to  the  garden  of  Eden  :  for  as  he  was 
not  destined  to  continue  always  in  that  jiaradise, 
but  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth  (i.  26-28)  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  him  that  at  the 
outset  of  hie  he  should  make  the  moral  decision 
4;i 


whether  he  would  obey  or  disobey  the  will  of  God. 
For  as  747*/?'^  justly  remarks,  'Man  could  not,  like 
a  plant,  have  absolute  perfection  put  ux^on  him 
from  without;  by  free  determination  and  activity 
he  was  to  rise  to  that  stage  for  which  God  had 
destined  and  endowed  him.  Accordingly  man 
was  immediately  imt  into  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  freely  to  decide  either  for  or  against  the 
will  of  God,  and  thus  to  choose  his  own  direction.' 
He  was  left  to  the  uncontrolled,  entire  freedom  of 
his  own  Avill,  which  was  the  source  at  once  of  his 
dignity  and  his  peril.  It  would  have  altered  tlie 
whole  character  of  his  choice  had  he  been  under  any 
natural  necessity  to  pursue  a  certain  course ;  anil 
although  God  foresaw  the  fatal  result.  His  fore- 
knowledge does  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
human  actions.  This  arrangement  of  Providence 
is  commonly  called  'the  covenant  of  works,'  The 
term  'covenant'  does  not,  indeed,  occur  in  the 
narrative,  but  it  is  used  elsewhere  in  reference 
to  this  primitive  state  of  man,  for  the  prophet 
Hosea  says  (vi.  7),  "They  like  men  (Hebrew, 
Adam)  have  transgressed  the  covenant;''''  and  the 
apostle  also  alludes  to  its  principle  or  conditions, 
'Do  and  live,  sin  and  die'  (Bom.  x.  5;  Gal.  iii. 
12;  cf.  Isa.  L  19,  20).  This  theological  phraseology 
is  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
Avhich  employs  the  word  'covenant'  to  denote  some- 
times an  agreement  between  two  parties  who, 
being  equal,  can  each  stand  on  the  terms  of  their 
compact,  in  which  case  it  is  expressed  by  the 
Greek  term  o-wHjj/cjj  ;  and  at  other  times,  when  the 
X)arty  being  greatly  the  superior  jtroposes  or  pre- 
scribes conditions  to  which  the  other  is  required 
to  submit,  then  it  is  represented  by  the  Greek 
word  oiaOiiKi),  an  appointment,  institution,  or  dis- 
pensation. The  Edenic  dispensation  had  the 
true  character  of  a  covenant,  for  in  every  dis- 
pensation or  promise  God  has  made  to  the  Church 
there  was  an  outward  sign  annexed  (cf.  Gen. 
xvii.  7-10;  Exod.  xii.  11;  1  Cor.  xi  20-28);  and  as 
in  the  subsequent  dispensations  their  respective 
signs  were  pledges  of  the  promises  to  which  they 
were  severally  annexed — i.  e.,  as  far  as  material  can 
signify  or  picture  spiritual  things— so  the  tree  of 
life,  which  nourished  Adam's  jihysical  life,  typi- 
fied that  spiritual  life  which  he,  while  obedient, 
possessed  in  the  "Lord  God."  It  has  been  a 
question  much  discussed.  What  character  did 
Adam  sustain  in  this  primitive  dispensation? — 
was  it  that  of  an  individual,  or  did  he  apjiear  the 
representative,  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity  ? 
Many  consider  that  Adam  acted  only  in  a  per- 
sonal cajiacity;  while  others,  looking  upon  him  as 
in  altogether  peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  con- 
nected \\  itli  all  mankind  representatively  and  by 
covenant,  as  no  other  lather  has  been  or  can  be 
with  his  children,  regard  him  as  the  federal  or 
corporate  head  of  the  race— acting  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  all  his  posterity ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  language  of  this  school  of  divines,  he  is 
described  as  'a  public  person.'  This  difference  of 
view  is  necessary  to  be  stated,  as  it  leads  to  cor- 
responding discrepancies  of  opinion  as  to  the  eft"ects 
of  the  Fall. 

18-25.  The  Making  of  AVoman  and  Institf- 
TioN  OF  Marriage.- It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone  [Hebrew,  in  his  separation 
or  singleness— r.  e.,  alone].  On  a  survey  of  each 
successive  department  of  nature  that  rose  into 
being,  the  divine  testimony  of  satisfaction  had  been 
expressed.by  pronouncing  it  good.   All  the  ob- 
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Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and 
•^'brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatso- 
ever ^^Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof. 
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jects  of  the  new  creation,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  had  their  full  complement  of  parts, 
were  perfect  in  their  nature,  and  corresponded  in 
every  respect  to  their  character  and  condition. 
Adam  alone  was  an  exception ;  for  his  state  at  the 
period  of  his  formation  was  not  at  once  fully 
adapted  to  all  the  capacities  of  his  being,  and 
although  as  an  individual  he  was  complete  in  his 
organization,  his  body  containing  all  the  members, 
and  his  mind  being  endowed  with  all  the  faculties 
requisite  for  the  functions  of  life  and  activity,  he 
still  wanted  something  to  consummate  his  happi- 
ness, and  lit  him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  live.  With  a  soul  full  of  affections, 
and  capable  of  finding  its  sweetest  enjoyment  in 
the  interchange  of  sentiments  and  the  endear- 
ments of  friendship,  he  had  as  yet  no  suitable  ob- 
ject with  which  those  natural  feelings  could  ally 
themselves.  Though  formed  with  strong  desires 
to  love  and  to  be  loved,  he  possessed  no  means  of 
exercising  his  emotions,  no  ear  to  which  he  could 
impart  his  thoughts,  no  bosom  ready  to  reciprocate 
his  feelings.  However  in  subsequent  times  a  cold 
philosophy  may  in  some  have  frozen  the  genial 
current  of  the  soul,  or  the  force  of  habit  in  others 
have  repressed  the  exercise  of  the  social  affec- 
tions, and  led  them  to  pass  their  lives  as  hermits 
in  the  desert,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  first  man, 
who,  when  he  came  newly  formed  from  the  hands 
of  his  Maker,  was  full  of  sympathies,  which  he 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  bestow  on  any  of  the 
objects  around  him.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that,  constituted  as  he  was,  even  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  would  have  been  no  paradise  to  him; 
with  all  its  store  of  delights,  it  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  filling  the  aching  void  of  lih  heart,  who, 
though  formed  for  society,  was  still  living  in  soli- 
tude. I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him 
[Hebrew,  'nApl — 'as  over  against,'  'accord- 
ing to  his  front  presence'— e.,  corresponding  to, 
his  counterpart— one  like  lihnselj  in  form  and  con- 
stitution, disposition,  and  atfectiQus,  and  altogether 
suitable  to  his  nature  and  wants.  Even  in  this 
transaction  man  was  dealt  with  as  a  free  agent ; 
for  it  was  not  till  his  observation  of  the  homo- 
geneous pairs  of  the  inferior  animals  had  ex- 
cited within  his  bosom  a  longing  desire  for  a 
mate  also,  and  led  to  the  development  of  a 
strong  natural  instinct  of  his  nature,  that,  on 
the  probably  silent  but  manifested  expression  of 
his  wish,  the  want  was  supplied.  The  Septuag'mt 
and  Vulgate  read  "let  us  make,"  as  in  ch.  i.  26. 
But  the  correctness  of  the  present  Hebrew  text  in 
this  passage  is  unquestionable;  and  the  propriety 
of  using  the  verb  in  the  singular  rather  than  the 
plural  number  is  obvious,  not  only  on  the  general 
ground  maintained  by  Galv'm  and  others— that  in 
the  creation  of  man,  the  chief  and  most  impor- 
tant creature  in  the  world,  it  was  therefore  said, 
"let  us  make,"  whereas  it  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat  this  formula  here,  the  woman  being  only 
an  addition  to  the  man  —  but  for  the  special 
reason  that  not  the  Deity,  but  "the  Lord  God" 
is  throughout  this  chapter  named  as  the  Creator. 
19.  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,— and  every  fowl  of  the  air 
[Hebrew,  iTOn  njn,  "beast  of  the  field"— i.e., 
domestic— as  distinguished  from  int^n  nin,  "  beast 
of  the  earth  {v.  25)  —  i.e.,  wild  animals; 
^TI^^'Zi  fowl  of  the  heavens— referring  to  the  class 
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of  animals  with  which  the  first  man  was  brought 
into  most  frequent  and  familiar  observation.  J 
Many  have  thought  the  course  of  the  narrative 
interrupted  here  by  the  introduction  of  strangely 
irrelevant  matter;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Semitic  style  of  historical  writing  to  make  fre- 
quent recapitulations  ;  and  hence  Moses,  instead 
of  running  off  at  a  tangent,  as  has  been  said,  to  a 
new  and  totally  different  subject,  the  moment 
after  he  had  announced  that  God  was  about  to 
provide  man  with  a  companion,  is  proceeding  in 
the  most  direct  manner  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances, when  he  reminds  his  readers  that  "  out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  had  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air." 
These  were  the  instruments  by  which  Adam  was 
to  be  led,  as  it  were,  step  by  step  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  wants — from  a  sight  of  the  creatures  already 
formed  to  an  idea  of  the  creature  tliat  was  neces- 
sary to  be  formed ;  and  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral, indeed  more  necessary  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  story,  than  to  preface  it  by  the 
statement  that  the  creatures  brought  to  Adam 
were  actually  living  in  the  world  and  "formed 
out  of  the  ground."  But  it  is  only  the  reiteration 
of  a  fact  formerly  recorded  respecting  the  creation 
of  the  beasts  and  birds — which  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  development  theory.  '  They  were  called 
into  being,'  as  Professor  Sedgwick  remarks,  '  not 
by  any  known  law  of  nature,  but  by  a  power 
above  nature,  and  they  were  "formed"  by  that 
creative  power.'  But  it  has  been  urged  against 
this  narrative  that  it  contradicts  the  cosmogony 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  by  representing  the 
formation  of  the  animals  as  subsequent  to  that  of 
man.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  a  me- 
thodical and  consecutive  history  of  creation  was 
not  contemplated  in  this  chapter,  which  is  wholly 
occupied  with  a  few  explanatory  details  of  what 
had  been  previously  accomplished ;  [and  accord- 
ingly the  old  versions  generally  rendered  '  and 
'  lead  formed,'  taking  it  as  a  pluperfect,  which  it 
is  not.  But  that  the  future  with  vau  conversicum 
does  not  always  indicate  a  continuation  of  action, 
and  often  describes  an  event  that  has  previously 
taken  place,  is,  as  Arnold  has  shown,  already 
clear  from  w.  8,  9,  with  v.  15  (cf.  xii.  1  with 
xi.  32;  xxiv.  30  with  29;  also  61,  27,  24  with  23).] 
Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  the  account  here 
given  of  the  origin  of  birds  is  at  variance  with 
that  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  which  affirms 
that  they  were  made  out  of  the  water.  The  ob- 
jection, which  is  one  that  no  scholarly  critic 
would  make,  is  groundless ;  for  the  marginal 
reading,  as  has  been  already  shown  (see  on  ch.  i. 
19),  is  the  correct  translation  [rjpn?'  '  let  fowl 

fly,'  or  '  shall  fly ' — the  verb  being  in  that  form  of 
the  imperative  which  Ewald  has  called  the  jus- 
sice;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 
inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  English 
version.  Besides,  the  creation  neither  of  wild 
beasts  nor  fishes  is  mentioned  here,  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them.  They  were  led  by  a  secret  imx)ulse 
or  instinct  to  flock  around  him,  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  more  were  present  than  the 
X)rincipal  animals  that  formed  the  fauna  of  the 
region  in  which  he  lived,  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature.  The  language  in 
the  original  is  pleonastic,  and  should  be  rendered, 
'and  whatsoever  the  man  called  them,  the  living 
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out  of  man. 


20  And  Adam  ^^gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  b.  c  4001. 
every  beast  of  "the  field :  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  '^T^^^ 
for  him.  ^  ch  15  12. 

21  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  ^' deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  .^obi.  13. 
slept :  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 

22  thereof;  and  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,     made  pro.  19.  n. 

23  he  a  woman,  and  ^brought  her  unto  the  man.     And  Adam  said,  This  is  '3. 4. 


creatures,  that  was  their  name.'  If  the  names  of 
things  had  always  been  the  arbitrary  signs  that 
they  are  with  iis,'it  would  have  been  altogether  a 
useless  and  unmeaning  ceremony  to  employ  Adam 
in  bestowaug  one  on  any  or  all  the  classes  of  the 
animal  creation.  But  in  the  first  and  early  ages 
of  the  world  the  name  given  to  any  creature  was 
invariably  significant  of  some  characteristic  qual- 
ity in  its  nature,  or  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
destined ;  and  hence  the  work  of  naming  the  ani- 
mals that  were  brought  to  him  would  consist  in 
nothing  more  than  designating  by  an  appropriate 
word  the  leading  featxires  or  properties  by  which 
each  of  them  was  distinguished.  The  thoughts 
which  arose  in  his  mind  on  seeing  and  hearing 
those  animals  he  expressed  by  the  utterance  of  a 
descriptive  appellation.  Assuming  the  Hebrew 
to  have  been  the  primitive,  or  an  early  and  faith- 
ful reflector  of  the  original,  language,  the  nomen- 
clature adopted  by  Adam  was  simple  but  exjrjres- 
sive :— DID,  a  horse,  so  called  from  his  leaping ; 
"iVty,  an  ox  or  bullock,  so  called  from  his  strength 
and  boldness;  3^?.,  a  dog,  from  his  barking; 
"I'l^i',  a  bird,  from  its  chirping,  twittering,  &c. 
Thus  did  the  all- wise  Creator,  when  about  to  pro- 
vide an  help  meet  for  the  first  man,  cause  him  to 
go  through  a  course  of  simple  but  important 
training,  by  which  he  was  not  only  made  sensible 
of  the  privation  under  which,  as  a  social  being,  he 
laboured,  but  also  qualified  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  boon  about  to  be  conferred  on  him  by 
the  creation  of  woman,  as  well  as  prepared  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  articulate  language.  Such  was  the 
object  of  this  singular  scene;  and  although  such  a 
design  is  not  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  plainly 
implied  [v.  20);  for,  while  the  males  both  of  the 
brute  and  of  the  winged  creation  appeared  with 
their  respective  mates,  man  alone  appeared  un- 
provided with  a  companion  ;  and  where,  if  he  had 
been  to  seek  one,  could  he  have  hoped  to  obtain 
the  supply  of  that  want?  Not  from  the  ranks  of 
living  creatures— for  all  of  them,  as  he  had  seen, 
were  immensely  inferior  to  himself,  capable  of 
being  his  servants,  not  fit  to  be  his  companions. 
One,  therefore,  qualified  to  be  on  a  level  with 
him,  and  to  afford  him  a  society  to  engage  his 
heart  and  affections,  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
But  the  beneficent  Creator  who  had  taught  him 
to  know  his  want  designed  to  supply  it.  To  sup- 
ply this  want  in  the  state  of  Adam  became,  so  to 
speak,  an  object  of  the  Creator's  attention  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  man  himself ;  and, 
while  there  was  much  condescension  and  kind- 
ness in  the  time,  the  paternal  consideration  of  God 
towards  man  was  even  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  manner  of  granting  this  accession  to 
his  comfort.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  boon  was  not  conferred  at  once  and  unex- 
pectedly upon  one  who  was  totally  unconscious  of 
his  solitary  condition.  The  experience  of  Adam, 
however  short,  had  made  him  painfully  sensible 
of  wants  which  he  could  not  supx)ly;  and  yet, 
conscious  though  he  was  of  the  absence  of  some- 
thing indispensable  to  the  full  happiress  of  his 
life,  he  was  unable  to  discover  what  that  some- 
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thing  was.  To  lead  him  to  make  the  discovery 
for  himself,  as  the  best  way  of  bringing  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  nature,  and  magnifying  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  gift  bestowed  on  him, 
was  the  object  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  the 
singular  scene  which  was  forthwith  enacted. 

21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon  Adam  [Hebrew,  nmnpi,  a  state  of  sleep 
more  j>rofound  than  usual,  amounting,  as  is  prob- 
able, to  an  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions proper  to  the  nervous  system].  How  long 
Adam  was  left  to  brood  over  disappointed  hopes 
we  are  not  informed.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
short  time  only,  since  himself  was  created,  and 
the  whole  work  of  creation  finished,  before  the 
close  of  the  sixth  day.  It  was  probably  while  his 
mind  was  still  lingering  on  the  memory  of  the 
foregoing  scene  that  he  fell  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber; and  as  dreams  for  the  most  part  pursue  the 
course  of  the  thoughts  in  our  waking  hours,  is  it  sur- 
Xjrisingif  the  first  man,  whose  mental  constitution 
was  the  same  as  ours,  should  have  had  still  flitting 
before  his  roving  fancy  the  ideal  image  of  a  trans- 
action which  must  have  powerfully  excited  his 
interest,  and  stirred  the  depths  of  his  reflection  ? 
But  the  sleep  by  which  he  was  overtaken  was  not 
a  natural  one,  nor  the  visions  of  his  fancy  the 
usual  vagaries  of  a  dream.  The  word  used  to  de- 
scribe it  is  a  strongly  ex])ressive  one  (cf.  xv.  12;  1 
Sam.  xxvi.  12),  denoting  a  sleep  in  which  visions 
occur.  '  The  LXX.  havetranslated  it,  as  occurring 
on  such  occasions,  by  eKaTauL-s,  or  trance,  in  which 
the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  removed  from  the  body,  or 
at  least  placed  beyond  the  consciousness  of  any  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  corporeal  world.  In  such  a 
state  it  is  so  completely  absorbed  with  the  images 
impressed  upon  the  imagination,  that  it  not  only 
regards  them  as  realities,  but  conducts  itself  to- 
wards them  as  actual  matters  of  fact'  {Hender- 
son 'On  Inspiration').  (Cf.  Acts  x.  10;  xxii.  17.) 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  into  which  Adam  was  throw  n 
preparatory  to  the  creation  of  Eve,  during  which 
his  senses  were  so  completely  locked  up  that  he 
had  no  susceptibility  of  pain  from  the  operation ; 
and  such  being  the  import  of  the  word,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  account  which 
Josephus  and  other  Jewish  writers  give,  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  traditions,  that  the  whole 
scene  of  the  formation  of  Eve  was  visible  to  the 
mental  eye  of  Adam;  and  hence  the  origin  of  his 
rapturous  exclamation,  when  the  dissolution  of 
the  supernatural  trance  had  unsealed  his  lips — 
"This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh."   and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  [Hebrew, 

r^y,  a  rib,  more  frequently  the  side,  and  accordingly 
the  Septuagint  version  renders  it  by  ■rrXevpa,  a 
piece  of  his  side].  22.  And  the  rib  ....  made  he  a 
woman.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "made"  is 
'built' — i.  e.,  implying  extraordinary  skill,  care, 
and  taste  in  the  plan  and  proportions  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  preposition  signifies  to  change  one 
thing  into  another  ;  so  that  the  literal  translation 
of  the  passage  is,  '  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  took 
from  the  man  formed  he  into  a  woman.'  An  ab- 
surd opinion  has  been  supported  by  many,  that 
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now  ™bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall  be  called 
21  1^  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of    Man.    Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and 
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Adam  was  created  an  androgynous  or  compound 
creature,  comprehending  in  his  own  person  botli 
sexes.  He  was  created  physically  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually a  perfect  man  ;  but  woman,  his  coun- 
terpart, was  a  subsequent  formation.  This  is 
now  bone  of  my  bones,  &c.  [Dj^cn]  this  time,  is 
emphatic  (cf.  chs.  xxx.  30;  xlvi.  30).  It  signifies 
'now  indeed,'  '  now  at  last,'  as  if  his  memory  had 
been  rapidly  recalling  the  successive  disappoint 
ments  he  had  met  with  in  not  tinding,amidst  all  the 
living  creatures  presented  to  him,  any  one  capable 
of  being  a  suitable  companion  to  him.  Dr.  Pye. 
Hrnitlc  renders  it  'This  is  the  hit.'  'And  though 
such  a  translation,'  says  he,  '  may  appear  strange, 
and  even  vulgar,  it  appears  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  rigorous  fidelity.  The  word  properly 
means  a  smart,  bold,  successful  stroke,  and  is  used 
to  signify  hlttinr/  the  precise  time  of  any  action  or 
requirement.  In  this  first  and  primitive  instance 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying.  This  is  the  very  thing 
that  hits  the  mark;  This  reaches  what  was  desired.' 
she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  Man— [Hebrew,  to'X,  the  feminine  of 
;  equivalent  to  au-iip  and  avo/ji^  in  Greek;  vir 
and  virago  in  Latin ;  man  and  maness,  or  she-man, 
in  English.]  It  is  observable  that  in  this  exclama- 
tion the  man  does  not  call  himself  by  the  name 
"  Adam,"  which  God  had  applied  to  him  as  expres- 
sive of  his  origin  from  the  ground,  or  as  denoting, 
according  to  Umbreit,  that  he  was  the  microcosm  of 
the  workl,  the  lord  and  master  of  the  earth,  wliocom- 
l)rehended  it  in  his  own  form;  but  by  the  word  [t^'^^iJ, 
a  creature  of  worth  and  importance — i.  e.,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  animals.  'Some  have  urged 
that  these  and  other  names  need  not  be  considered 
original,  as  they  may  have  been  translated  into 
the  Hebrew.  But  that  the  author  at  least  regarded 
them  as  original  Hebrew  words,  and  did  not  per- 
mit to  himself  any  meddling  with  them,  appears 
from  the  following  coosiderations  :— 1.  The  etymo- 
logies adduced  are  opposed  to  such  an  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  the  given  interpretations  of  the  proper 
names  are  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that 
these  words  themselves  are  Hebrew.  These  names, 
with  tlieir  meaning,  form  an  essential  element  in 
the  history,  and  hence  the  credibility  of  the  latter 
stands  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
name  and  its  signification.  2.  Where  names  had 
been  altered  or  translated,  we  find  the  practice  of 
noting  this  carefully  observed  in  Genesis  (cf.  chs. 
xiv.  7,  8;  xxiii.  19;  xxviii.  19);  and  from  this  we 
may  infer  that  the  other  proper  names  are  conscien- 
tiously retained  in  the  Hebrew  idiom;  otherwise 
analogy  would  have  led  to  the  name  which  had 
been  transmuted  into  Hebrew  being  given  in  its 
original  form '  (H'dvernkk). 

It  is  useless  to  enquire  v/hether  the  first  man 
had  any  peculiar  configuration  of  frame,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  could  spare  the  abstraction 
of  a  rib  from  one  of  his  sides ;  or  whether  God, 
before  closing  the  wound,  substituted  another 
bone  for  the  one  that  had  been  removed.  Such 
enquiries  proceed  more  from  idle  speculative 
curiosity  than  a  desire  or  expectation  of  useful 
information;  and  the  instance  under  review  be- 
longs to  a  class  of  incidents  which  is  likely  to  be, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  has  frequently  been  made  oc- 
casion of  foolish  wit  and  profane  cavil  by  infidels. 
So  strange  and  grotesque  an  account,  it  is  alleged, 
wears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  air  of  a  fable ;  and 
it  is  too  weak  an  invention  to  impose  on  the 
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credulity  of  men.    But  once  admit  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the  references 
which  are  repeatedly  made  in  the  body  of  it  to  this 
primeval  transaction,  not  only  all  difficulties  in 
admitting  its  credibility  are  dispelled,  but  it  is  per- 
ceived to  have  been  designed,  in  the  mode  of  doing 
it,  to  teach  several  great  and  important  lessons. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  where  is  there 
anything  to  justify  the  sneer  of  imbelieving  ridi- 
cule ?   What  is  there  in  the  narrative  to  create 
doubt,  or  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Al- 
mighty Maker.    In  any  circumstances,  the  crea- 
tion of  woman— so  entirely  different  from  the 
creatures  of  any  existing  class— must  have  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  supernatural  power;  and 
admitting  a  miracle  to  have  been  undoubtedly 
performed,  any  singularity  in  the  manner  of  per- 
formance is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration. 
He  who  formed  Adam  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground  could  have  as  easily  created  him  directly, 
and  by  the  mere  exertion  of  that  plastic  power 
which  brought  the  material  universe  at  first  out 
of  nothing.    But  He  chose  to  conduct  tlie  forma- 
tion of  man  in  a  y)articular  way,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  human  instruction — a  way  well  fitted 
to  impress  him  generally  with  a  lesson  of  humi- 
lity, in  knowing  that  he  can  boast  of  no  higher 
origin  than  the  irrational  creatures  around  him. 
In  like  manner,  the  creation  of  woman  was  no 
less  the  direct  and   immediate  handiwork  of 
God ;  and  if  He  chose  one  out  of  the  infinity  of 
possible  ways  in  which  Almighty  power  and 
wisdom  could  have  reared  that  beautiful  fabric, 
what  are  we  to  do,  but  with  devout  admiration 
exclaim,  "  Even  so.  Father ;  for  thus  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight."    But  the  Creator  chose  one 
particular  mode  which  his  unerring  wisdom  knew 
to  be  the  best ;  and  by  that  mode  also  which  he 
adopted  in  the  creation  of  woman  it  was  His 
design  to  teach  truths  of  great  interest  and  value. 
In  no  other  creatures  was  there  any  natural  con- 
nection between  the  pairs.    They  were  all,  indeed, 
"of  the  earth,  earthy;"  all  formed  of  the  same 
material  elements ;  but,  previous  to  their  actual 
appearance,  no  two  individuals  of  any  class  were 
united  by  any  bond  of   relationship,  however 
slight,  to  each  other.    But,  in  regard  to  the  human 
race.  Eve's  being  formed  from  a  rib  of  Adam  in- 
dicated their  bemg  of  one  flesh  ;  and  their  being 
made  of  one  flesh  was  intended  to  x)oint  out  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  nuptial  bond,  as  not  only 
very  close  and  intimate,  but  one  of  mutual  ten- 
derness, afTectionate  endearment,  and  identity  of 
interests.    24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife.    These  w^ords  are  considered  by  some  as 
uttered  proleptically  or  prophetically  by  Adam ; 
but  they  could  not  be  spoken  by  him,  as  he  was 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  parental  character  and 
relations ;  and  could  have  no  idea  of  children 
leaving  their  parents.    They  were  most  probably 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  who,  writing  under 
inspiration  of  God,  gave  them  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentary on  this  Divine  procedure ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  appealed  to  by  our  Lord  as  con- 
taining an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  DiAune 
will  concerning  the  institution  of  marriage  (Matt, 
xix.  5;  Mark  x.  8;  1  Cor.  vi.  16),  as  well  as  by 
the  apostle,  as  a  type  of  the  intimate  union  of 
believers  with  Christ  (Eph.  v.   31).     They  are 
words  which,  if  language  has  any  meaning,  give 
a  clear  and  full  intimation,  not  only  of  the  near- 
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25  "they  shall  be  one  flesh.    And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  I  ^  ^ 
■wife,  and  were  not  ashamed.  I  "  ^- 


ness,  but  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation 
—  representing  it  as  the  source  and  foundation  of 
all  other  relations — as  not  only  superior  to  and 
closer  than  any  other,  but  comprehending  all  the 
rest,  uniting  the  parties  so  intimately  in  heart 
and  affection,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  bond  so 
indissoluble,  that  the  man  and  his  wife  become  as 
it  were  one.  What  language  could  put  a  higher 
honour  on  the  mai'riage  relation  than  by  thus 
representing  it  in  the  character  of  a  Divine  insti- 
tution? and  what  view  of  this  institution  can  lay  a 
better  foundation  for  mutual  afiection  and  tender 
endearment  than  that  which  describes  the  parties 
who  contract  it  as  becoming  by  virtue  of  that 
union  "one  flesh  ?" 

'This  is  the  great  original  law  of  marriage, 
binding  on  the  whole  human  family.  Tt  was  not 
a  part  of  any  ceremonial  law,  or  of  the  national 
code  of  Israel;  but  was  promulgated,  at  the 
original  institution  of  marriage,  to  the  first  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  human  race.  By  the  terms  of  it,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  personally  exempted  from  its  oi^era- 
tion,  since  they  were  already  married,  and  Adam 
liad  no  father  nor  mother  whom  he  could  leave. 
It  was  made,  therefore,  for  their  posterity ;  and 
since,  in  its  binding  force  on  them,  there  are  no 
restrictions  or  limitations,  it  was  clearly  given  to 
bind  the  whole  human  family.  This  law,  in  the 
very  tenns  of  it,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
comment  of  Christ,  is  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
polygamy.  It  is  so  in  the  terms  of  it.  It  declares 
that  lawful  marriage,  as  appointed  by  God,  is  the 
contaection  between  one  man  and  one  woman, 
and  that  when  they  are  married  they  cease  to  be 
"twain,"  and  are  "one  flesh."  It  also  declares 
that  the  man  who  is  thus  united  to  a  woman  in 
marriage  shall  "cleave  unto  her  as  his  wife."  Be- 
fore, he  clave  with  filial  affection  unto  his  parents 
as  a  son,  and  acknowledged  them  only;  and  now' 
he  is  directed  as  a  husband  to  cleave  unto  his 
wife.  This  language  is  capable  but  of  one  inter- 
pretation. If  he  is  connected  with  any  other 
woman,  he  ceases  to  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
makes  himself  one  flesh  with  a  stranger  (1  Cor. 
vi.  16).  In  short,  in  the  original  constitution  of 
marriage,  God  made  one  woman  only,  and  united 
lier  to  Adam,  and  thus  ax^pointed  marriage  to  be 
tlie  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman.  He  was 
able  to  have  made  more ;  why,  then,  did  he  create 
\mt  one?  Because  he  foresaw,  if  more  than  one 
woman  were  created  and  given  to  Adam,  "a  godly 
seed  "  would  have  been  impossible  (Mai.  ii.  10-16). 
The  law  of  marriage,  then,  as  originally  estab- 
lished by  God,  was  strictly  positive  in  its  nature, 
as  resulting  from  a  positive  command.  Still,  in 
its  design,  in  its  binding  force,  and  in  the  duties 
which  it  involves,  as  well  as  in  the  violations  to 
which  it  is  liable,  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  moral 
— the  form  most  conducive  to  the  promotion  of 
godliness  and  piety.'  The  words  "they  shall  be 
(or  become)  one  Hesh,"  suggest  another  observa- 
tion as  to  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  nuptial 
bond.  The  primitive  law  made  no  provision  for 
its  dissolution ;  it  was  in  all  time  coming  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  lives  of  the  married  j)air ; 
and  should  circumstances  vary  their  worldly  con- 
dition ever  so  often  and  so  much,  or  Providence 
separate  them  to  opposite  regions  of  the  globe, 
they  would  still  remain  in  the  same  relation  as 
man  and  wife,  until  the  relation  was  severed  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  (Pvom.  vii.  2,  3). 
This  law,  had  mau  remained  in  his  state  of  uu- 
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fallen  innocence,  was  indisputably  the  only  right 
one  for  the  human  race;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  disorder  in  his  will  and  i)assions  produced  by 
sin,  tyranny  and  lust  became  so  unhapT>ily  preva- 
lent, as  to  necessitate  a  relaxation  of  the  original 
institution  by  the  permission  of  divorces  on 
various  accounts,  according  to  certain  regulations 
prescribed  in  the  Levitical  code;  but  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  only  from  the  commission 
of  that  crime  wliich  amounts  to  a  violation  of  the 
nuptial  vow.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  marriage 
is  an  ordinance  of  God;  for  it  was  instituted, 
if  not  commanded,  at  the  creation;  and  that 
'it  consisted,'  as  Milton  ex])resses  it  ('Treatise 
of  Christian  Doctrine'),  'in  the  mutual  love,  so- 
ciety, help,  and  comfort  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  though  with  a  reservation  of  superior 
rights  to  the  husband  (cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  7-9).  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  a  solemn,  permanent  union 
of  man  w-ith  woman,  ordained  by  God  for  the 
purpose  either  of  the  procreation  of  children 
or  of  the  relief  and  solace  of  fife;  and  it  is  of 
so  intimate,  mysterious  a  character  that  the 
apostle  knew  nothing  within  the  whole  ranj^e  of 
human  experience  so  fit  to  rei)resent  the  spiritual 
uuiou  of  the  believer's  soul  with  Christ.'  That  it 
is  a  connection  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  not 
only  evident  from  this  passage,  and  our  Lord's 
comment  upon  it,  but  from  the  Divine  will  as 
manifested  by  the  course  of  Providence  in  the 
near  equality  of  the  number  of  the  sexes.  The 
most  accurate  observations  on  the  statistics  of 
population  have  shown  that  the  number  of  male 
births  exceeds  that  of  females  by  a  very  small 
proportion  ;  but  the  mortality  of  males,  by  ex- 
haustion of  labour,  or  war,  or  other  causes,  through 
the  course  of  life,  a  little  exceeds  that  of  females  ; 
so  that  the  excess  in  the  one  case  is  counterbalanced 
by  that  in  the  other;  and  the  average  number  of 
marriageable  persons  of  each  sex  is  found  as  nearly 
equal  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  j)hysical  law,  which  demonstrates  the 
intention  of  Providence,  and  affords  a  constant 
authoritative  comment,  illustrating  the  drift  of 
the  passage  to  be  this,  that  a  husband  should 
have  one  wife,  and  one  only  during  her  fife. 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  sexes  for  such  a 
close  and  indissoluble  union,  tlie  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Creator  are  emiuently  dis- 
played. The  husband  finds  iu  the  love  and 
the  life  of  woman  what  was  wanting  to  the 
perfection  of  his  own  character,  and  the  wife 
enjoys  in  the  man  the  counsellor,  the  guar- 
dian, and  the  friend  whom  her  weaker  and 
gentler  nature  requires.  The  former  has  his 
temper,  his  passions,  and  his  sorrows,  produced 
by  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  soothed  or 
dispelled  by  the  warm  afiection,  the  ready  sym- 
pathy, the  faithful  and  delicate  assiduities  of  the 
latter  ;  and  both  having  tlie  same  common  in- 
terests, are  led  to  study  each  other's  dispositions, 
to  bear  one  anofchers  burdens,  to  help  each  other's 
infirmities,  so  that  by  the  growing  assimilation  of 
tastes,  the  identity  of  aim,  and  the  reciprocities  of 
attachment,  provision  is  made  for  increasing  and 
riveting  the  mutual  bond  that  unites  them.  If 
ever  conjugal  love  was  felt  in  all  its  purity  and 
power,  it  was  by  the  newly  created  pair.  Milton 
lias  drawn  an  enchanting  xiicture  of  the  implan- 
tation and  the  first  working  of  this  passion,  in  his 
description  of  the  woman  and  her  first  presenta- 
tion. 25.  they  were  both  naked  ,  .  .  and  were 
not  ashamed.    While  the  mind  retained  its  uur- 
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mal  superiority  to  the  body,  and  was  governed  by 
a  regard  to  the  Divine  will,  the  lirst  pair  were 
in  a  state  of  sinless  innocence,  and  could  feel  no 
shame,  because  they  were  strangers  to  the  im- 
pulse of  irregular  appetites  and  sensual  lusts. 
Thus  Adam  appears  as  a  creature  formed  after 
the  image  of  (jod — showing  his  knowledge  by  giv- 
ing names  to  the  animals,  his  righteousness  by 
his  approval  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  his  holi- 
ness by  his  principles  and  feelings  finding  tlieir 
gratification  in  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God. 
JJishop  Warburton  supposes  that  the  first  pair 
continued  many  years  in  the  garden.  And  many 
other  writers,  though  not  venturing  so  far  as  he, 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  Adam  was  going  thi-ough 
a  secular  as  well  as  religious  education  there,  he 
must  have  remained  at  least  during  one  entire 
revolution  of  the  seasons. 

Remarks.— \i  an  account  of  their  aborigines  pos- 
sesses yjeculiar  charms  to  the  natives  of  every 
country,  what  a  surpassing  interest  must  attach 
to  a  history  which  describes  the  origin  and  prim- 
oi'dial  state  of  the  human  race!  tSuch  a  history, 
bearing  the  aspect  of  an  archaic  record,  and 
having  strong  presumptive  claims  to  be  consid- 
ered a  reliable  authority,  would  not  only  secure 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  but  be  valued  as  a 
precious  document  by  all  genuine  lovers  of  know- 
ledge and  truth ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  Bible 
l)03sesses  this  very  character,  being  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  books,  and  stamped  with  the  indubi- 
table seal  of  (Jod,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  it  would  be  welcomed  with  universal  grati- 
tude and  confidence,  not  only  for  the  view  it 
gives  of  the  first  introduction  of  our  race  into 
the  world,  but  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  many 
collateral  subjects  of  speculative  interest  as  well 
as  practical  importance  to  which  inquisitive  minds 
have  been  unceasingly  directed.  Very  different, 
however,  is  the  fact.  For,  even  amongst  those 
who  profess  to  regard  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, there  are  some  who  look  ujion  its  notices  of 
primeval  man  with  unqualified  sceijticism,  and 
others  who,  though  receiving  them  as  substan- 
tially true,  consider  that  truth  as  decked  out  in 
the  favourite  parabolic  form  of  Oriental  drapery. 
As  the  early  history  of  all  nations,  where  not  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  obscurity,  consists  to  a 
large  extent  of  a  collection  of  legendary  tales, 
modern  criticism  has  set  itself  to  eliminate  the 
true  from  the  fabulous ;  and  having  succeeded  so 
admirably  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  in  exhib- 
iting the  origin  and  rudimentary  history  of  that 
renowned  empire  in  a  rational  light,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  she  should  apply  the  same  search- 
ing pi-inciples  to  test,  and  adopt  the  same  winnow- 
ing process  in  examining,  the  early  narratives  of 
the  Scripture.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
writers  reject  them  entirely  as  myths,  the  written 
record  of  XJopular  traditions,  wdiich  had  long  been 
current  in  the  mouths  of  the  Hebrew  people,  or 
were  traceable  to  a  common  Asiatic  origin, — stories 
somewhat  similar  being  found  in  other  countries 
of  the  East,  and  which,  though  they  obtained 
credit  in  early  ages  of  ignorance  and  sxiperstition, 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  sober  and  enlightened 
scrutiny.  Others,  who  shrink  from  these  conclu- 
sions of  Rationalistic  unbelief,  consider  the  early 
narratives  of  the  Bible  to  be  couched  in  the  form 
of  allegory,  and  more  particularly  the  description 
of  the  probation  given  in  this  chapter  to  be  an 
allegorical  picture  of  temptation  as  it  has  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be.  If  it  be  an  allegory,  however, 
we  are  altogether  unfurnished  with  a  key  to  un- 
lock its  mysteries  ;  so  that  for  any  good  purpose 
that  can  be  served  V)y  the  publication  of  a  narra- 
tive in  characters  so  unknown,  and  in  a  form  so 
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unintelligible,  it  might  as  well  never  have  been 
given  to  man  at  all.  Moreover,  as  the  narrative  is 
acknowledged  by  this  class  of  M'riters  to  contain  a 
substratum  of  truth,  how  is  that  truth  to  be 
reached.  If  it  consist  partly  of  history  and 
partly  of  allegory,  by  what  ride  are  we  to  sepa- 
j^ate  these  blended  elements,  or  how  shall  we 
determine  the  exact  boundary  line,  where  the 
allegory  ends,  and  the  history  begins?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  narrative  in  this  chapter 
is  to  be  considered  allegorical,  then,  as  Bishop 
Horsley  remarks,  the  garden  of  Eden  is  an  alle- 
gorical garden— the  trees  that  stocked  it  were  alle- 
gorical trees— the  man  and  woman  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  are  allegorical 
l)ersonages— the  grant  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees 
for  food,  with  the  express  reservation  of  one,  is 
an  allegorical  representation— the  serpent  is  an 
allegorical  tempter— the  fall  an  allegorical  oc- 
currence— the  Saviour  an  allegorical  deliverer; 
and  therefore  the  whole  subseiiueut  history  of 
redemption  must  be  viewed  as  one  entiie  alle- 
gory. Rejecting,  then,  both  the  mythical  and 
the  allegorical  theory  of  interi)retiug  this  chap- 
ter, as  equally  untenable,  we  adhere  to  the  ordi- 
nary view  of  regarding  it  as  plain  history,  the 
history  of  two  real  individuals ;  and  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  this  is  the  just  ligiit  in  which  it  is  to 
be  regarded,  we  appeal  to  the  minute  and  circum- 
stantial description  given  of  the  topography  of 
the  garden,  to  the  names  and  course  of  the 
rivers  that  watered  it,  the  countries  they  bounded, 
and  the  natural  productions  for  which  those  coun- 
tries were  famous,  as  material  marks  which, 
doubtless,  were  well  known  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Moses,  and  by  which,  though  many  of  them  are 
now  unknown,  every  unprejudiced  reader  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  tliat  they  describe  a 
distinct  locality.  It  is  an  indirect,  but  still  strongly 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  historical  reality  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  the  sacred  abode  of  purity  and  felicity, 
is  incorporated  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  all 
nations.  The  gardens  in  which  the  idolatrous 
contemporaries  of  the  prot>hets  worshipped,  and 
the  plantations  of  which  were  always  marked  by 
one  consecrated  tree  in  the  centre  (Isa.  i.  29; 
Ixv.  3;  Ixvi.  17) — the  gardens  consecrated  to 
Adonis  by  the  Assyrians  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions —  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
Fortunate  Islands  celebrated  by  the  classical 
poets — the  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese — the 
Meru  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists ; — 
these  and  similar  'gardens  of  delight'  which 
heathen  superstition  has  formed  and  cherished — 
not  to  speak  of  the  reverence  for  sacred  trees 
which,  though  differing  amongst  different  people, 
have  always  been  symbolical  of  religious  ideas 
—are  all  manifestly  traceable  to  the  Scripture 
Eden  as  the  original  prototype.  '  Those  legends,' 
says  Hardwlck  ('Christ  and  other  Masters'), 
'  notwithstanding  a  huge  mass  of  wild  exaggera- 
tions, still  bear  witness  to  primeval  verities.  They 
intimate  how  in  the  background  of  man's  visions 
lay  a  paradise  of  holy  joy — a  paradise  secured 
from  every  kind  of  profanation^  and  made  inac- 
cessible to  the  guilty — a  paradise  full  of  objects 
that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  to 
elevate  the  mind- a  paradise  that  granted  to  its 
tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that  fed  with 
its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and  immortal- 
ity.' There  are  pagan  traditions  of  another  kind 
which  evidently  t)oint  to  transactions  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Thus,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Egyi)tians,  the  Deity  Amoun-ra,  who 
manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  a  man,  was  at 
first  a  monad,  comprehending  male  and  female, 
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3    NOW  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  |    ^-  ^- 
the  Lord  God  had  made.    And  "he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  I  "^^um 22.28. 


father  and  mother,  in  his  own  person.  But  by  a 
s})ontaueons  exercise  of  his  power  he  divided 
himself  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  male  was  se- 
parated from  the  female;  and  while  he  retained 
the  male  half  of  his  individuality,  the  other  was 
constituted  the  first  woman.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  Hindoo  legend  regarding  Brahma,  who 
divided  himself,  and  thence  sprang  the  man  Manu 
and  his  wife  Satarupa.  These  and  numerous 
other  legends  are  nothing  else  than  perversions  or 
distorted  reminiscences  of  the  derivation  of  Eve 
from  Adam's  side. 

The  narrative  contained  in  this  chapter  is  con- 
sistent with  the  soundest  philosophy.  Thus,  for 
example,  language  is  considered  by  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  and  competent  judges  in  modern 
times  not  to  be  a  human  acquisition  made  by;  dint 
of  long  and  repeated  efforts,  but  to  be  an  original 
gift  of  the  Creator,  capable  of  being  at  once  and 
fully  used  by  man,  in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
created;  for  as  Trench  remarks  ('Hulsean  Lec- 
tures') 'langiiage  iuvai'iably  rises  and  falls  Avith 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  people's  moral  and  spiritual 
life ;  and  the  speech  of  savages  is  not  the  primal 
rudiments,  but  the  ultimate  wreck  of  a  language. ' 
As  the  power  of  language,  then,  was  conferred  by 
the  bountiful  Creator  on  the  first  man,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  paternal  guardian  should 
train  his  new-made  creature  to  exercise  his  yet 
untried  organs  of  speech;  and  although  his  lan- 
guage might  at  first  not  be  perfect,  yet  it  was 
given  in  a  state  fully  adequate  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  Adam,  while  facility  in  using  his 
faculty  of  articulate  sound  would  progressively 
increase  by  daily  exercise.  But  the  lact  of  Adam 
giving  names  to  the  inferior  creatures  around  him 
may  suggest  a  further  view — that  of  showing  the 
general  mode  of  the  Divine  instruction  to  the  first 
man ;  for  the  Divine  origin  of  his  language  appears 
to  afford  almost  a  decisive  proof  that  he  must 
have  been  originally  favoured  with  direct  and  fre- 
quent communications  of  knowledge  from  heaven 
on  all  matters  suited  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  advantages.  The  fine  descriptions,  however, 
which  the  fancy  of  speculative  writers  has  given  of 
his  great  attainments  in  science  and  art  are  utterly 
without  any  solid  foundation  in  truth;  and  the 
utmost  conclusion  that  we  are  warranted  to  draw 
is,  that  he  was  endowed  at  the  first  with  such 
powers  of  perception,  and,  in  progress  of  time, 
supplied  with  such  additional  measures  of  secular 
as  well  as  religious  knowledge,  as  were  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  his  happiness.  Moreover, 
this  narrative  harmonizes  with  the  justest  views 
of  human  nature  as  formed  for  society.  There 
are  some  who  maintain  that  the  primeval  state  of 
man  was  that  of  a  savage  roaming  wild  and  naked 
in  the  woods ;  that  it  was  by  a  long  and  gradual 
course  of  advancement  he  emerged  from  barbar- 
ism, and  rose  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  social  and  civilized  life.  This  chap- 
ter shows  that  the  reverse  was  the  case :  for  the 
normal  state  of  man  was  that  of  a  xjure,  upright 
creature,  placed  in  a  situation  suited  to  his  ra- 
tional nature  and  social  habits,  and  instructed 
in  those  useful  arts  which  are  necessary  for  the 
support  and  the  comfort  of  life.  In  short,  the 
account  which  this  chapter  gives  of  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race  is  directly  antagonistic  to  all 
the  fine  theories  which  have  bean  elaborated  of 
the  formation  of  civil  society,  by  compact,  out  of 
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multitudes  who  had  been  living  i^reyiously  un- 
associated  and  without  government,  in  what  is 
absurdly  called  a  state  of  nature.  The  manner  in 
which  God  was  y)leased  to  give  a  beginning  to  the 
human  race  was  such  as  barred  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  mankind  in  an  unassociated 
condition  previous  to  a  state  of  society.  They 
were  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  constant  exercise  of  the  social  affections ; 
while  it  may  be  added,  though  it  is  anticipatory, 
that  their  offspring  were  born  in  society,  and  un- 
der the  relations  of  the  nearest  consanguinity. 
Still  further,  this  chapter  shows  that  regular  and 
virtuous  activity  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
human  happiness.  Work  of  some  kind  is  abso- 
kitely  necessary  for  the  nature  of  man ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  iirst  man  was  placed  in  a  garden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it — the  easiest  way  of  life, — 
for  every  other,  that  of  the  husl)andnian  not  ex- 
cepted, requires  art  and  experience  of  various 
kinds.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Herder,  'As  the 
Creator  best  knew  the  destination  of  his  creatures, 
man,  like  all  the  rest,  was  created,  as  it  were,  in 
his  element,  in  the  seat  of  that  kind  of  life  for 
which  he  was  intended.'  Lastly,  it  Avas  indisj)ens- 
able  that,  as  a  moral  being,  his  character  should 
be  early  determined;  and  therefore  he  was  placed 
from  the  first  in  a  state  of  probation;  for  great 
inconveniences  and  evils  might  have  occurred  had 
this  probationary  discipline  been  j)ostponed  till  a 
later  period.  AVe  as  well  as  the  first  man  are  in 
a  state  of  probation  ;  and  the  grand  design  which 
God  has  in  view,  in  placing  us  amid  ciixumstances 
of  temptation  and  trial,  is  to  determine  whether 
M^e  have  the  principle  of  obedience.  From  the 
creation  of  the  world  the  grand  contest  has  been 
who  shall  be  worshipped  and  served— the  Creator 
or  the  creature.  This  was  man's  trial  under  the 
first  covenant ;  and  it  is  that  by  which  every  man 
is  still  tried,  although,  thanks  be  to  God!  he  is  not 
now  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  works.  It  was  to 
be  proved  in  Eden  whether  man  would  seek  wis- 
dom and  happiness  independently  of  God;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  trial  to  which  Ave  are  siibjected 
still.  Let  us,  then ,  hear  and  obey  the  Word  of  G  od. 
Whatsoever  He  commands,  that  let  us  resolve  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  do ;  and  knowing  that  He  has 
laid  no  restraints,  issued  no  prohibitions,  except  in 
regard  to  things  that  are  hurtful  to  us,  let  us 
steadily  adhere  to  the  path  of  duty  He  has  pre- 
scribed, for  that  will  always  be  found  the  path  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

CHAP.  in.    1-6.— The  Temptation. 

1,  the  serpent  [K-m  is  the  generic  name  of  a 
serpent;  Diiy,  suhtlL]  This  word  is  used  some- 
times in  a  good  sense  (Prov.  xii.  23;  xiii.  16; 
xiv.  8,  15,  18),  and  as  synonymous  with  wis- 
dom, Yjrudence,  and  particularly  shrewdness  in 
adopting  the  means  of  self-preservation— an  at- 
tribute which  is  declared  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  reptile  brood  (Matt.  x.  1,6) ;  and 
taking  the  word  here  in  this  view,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  rendered  it  [by  <}>(JouLfiwTaro^],  the 
wisest  of  any  beast  of  the  field.  But  it  is  obvious 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  context  that  the 
term  is  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  implying  craft, 
cunning,  guile  (cf.  Job  v.  12 ;  xv.  5) ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, others  have  more  appropriately  translated 
it  [by  iravovpyo^X  skilled  in  all  manner  of  deceit 
and  mischief,  any  beast  of  the  field.  Although 
it  is  improper,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  to  class 
a  serpttiit  with  brutes,  in  this  simple  and  artless. 
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2  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And  the  woman  said 

3  unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  *but  *     2.  in,ir- 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  "  \  ^^-^^ 

4  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.    And  the     Deut  29.19! 

5  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  ^  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth 


history  objects  are  popularly  described,  and  the 
comparison  between  it  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
was  apparently  suggested  by  the  last  scene  which 
the  historian  had  described  (ch.  ii.  19,  20).  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  superior  subtilty  ascribed  to 
serpents,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all  the 
stories  related  in  illustration  of  this  characteristic 
property  are  worthy  of  credit.  Assuredly  serpents 
are  not  naturally  the  most  sagacious  of  the  in- 
ferior creation ;  for  there  are  several  others  in  the 
animal  kingdom  which  far  surpass  them  in  point 
of  instinctive  sagacity ;  but  with  respect  to  craft, 
artifice,  and  similar  qualities  of  the  baser  sort,  they 
have  in  all  ages  been  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
The  common  view  taken  of  this  first  verse  is  that 
a  matei'ial  serpent  is  referred  to  ;  but  what  was 
the  particular  kind  of  serpent  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  conjectures.  Bochart  thinks  it  was  the 
Dragon  serpent — Bishop  Patrick,  a  saraph,  the 
supposed  winged  serpent,  which,  from  its  bright 
luminous  appearance  and  sjjringing  motions,  he 
conceived,  strangely  enough,  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  seraphim  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  2).  Dr.  A  dam 
Clarke  held  the  opinion  that  the  animal  was  an 
orang-outang — an  opinion,  however,  which  has 
found  no  supporters.  Whatever  was  the  species 
of  serpent  (and  as  no  hint  is  given  it  would  be 
idle  to  prosecute  an  enquiry  where  certainty  is 
unattainable),  it-  is  presented  in  this  narrative  as 
the  prominent  agent  in  a  wicked  scheme  of  seduc- 
tion. Josephus  considered  it  the  only  agent.  He 
represents  all  living  creatures  as  having  had  one 
language  at  first,  and  describes  the  serpent  as 
living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Adam  and 
Eve,  till,  becoming  envious  of  their  happiness, 
he  resolved  to  work  their  destruction.  But  the 
views  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  inadmissible  ; 
and  as  the  continued  management  of  such  a  plot 
as  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  with  a 
knowledge  and  skilful  use  of  the  insidious  arts 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  successful  completion, 
seems  far  beyond  the  natural  capabilities  of 
an  irrational  animal,  there  is  no  way  of  explain- 
ing the  mystery  except  by  the  light  shed  on 
the  transaction  by  later  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  we  are  informed  of  the  latent  influence  of 
an  artful  and  malevolent  spirit  who  had  formed 
the  diabolical  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  ruin 
of  the  happy  human  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
This  point,  however,  will  be  considered  afterwards, 
and  he  said  unto  the  woman.  His  subtilty  was 
displayed  in  selecting  the  woman  as  the  object  of  his 
attack;  and  that  choice  was  founded  on  his  know- 
ledge of  her  frailty.  She  was  naturally  the  weaker 
vessel.  She  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  being — 
possessed  but  a  limited  stock  of  knowledge  and 
a  narrow  range  of  experience ;  she  had  perhaps 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  Adam, 
who  had  been  superuaturally  informed  about 
the  animals  in  the  garden  before  her  formation, 
whether  the  inferior  creatures  possessed  the  na- 
tural gifts  of  speech  and  reason  ;  so  that  on  that 
account  she  neither  displayed  nor  felt  any  sur- 

?rise  or  alarm  when  the  serpent  addressed  her. 
'he  conversation  which  is  here  related  is  mani- 
festly fragmentary — the  sequel  of  something  which 
had  been  said  oi-  done  before.  The  first  tempter, 
like  all  who  have  practised  the  insidious  arts  of 
seduction  since,  was  too  knowing  and  wary  to 


open  his  battery  all  at  once.  He  began  by  talk- 
ing, it  is  probable,  about  the  beauty,  fertility,  and 
various  productions  of  the  garden,  till  he  gradu- 
ally directed  the  course  of  conversation  to  the 
trees  and  their  pleasant  fruit,  and  then,  in  the 
most  adroit  and  crafty  manner,  without  creating 
any  suspicion  of  his  base  design,  he  fixed  her 
attention  upon  that  subject.  "Yea,  hath  God 
said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden?" 
Gesenivs's  rendering  is  more  strictly  according  to 
the  original :  '  Is  it  even  so  that  God  has  said,  Ye 
shall  eat  of  no  tree  in  the  garden?'  Is  it  a  fact 
that  He  will  not  allow  you  to  take  your  will 
of  all  the  produce  of  this  delightful  place  ?  De- 
pend upon  it  that  this  is  not  correct,  nor  like 
Him ;  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  your  appre- 
hension of  His  meaning.  It  cannot  be  that  a 
Being  so  good,  so  kind,  so  delighted  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  can  have  re- 
stricted you,  any  more  than  He  has  hindered  me, 
from  partaking  of  this  as  well  as  all  the  fruit  trees 
which  the  garden  contains.  Thus  he  insinuated, 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  a  doubt  that  she  might 
have  taken  up  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Creator's 
command.  He  endeavoured  to  show  her  the  un- 
reasonableness of  such  a  view,  if  it  were  as  she 
alleged  ;  and  to  accomplish  that  end,  he  perverted 
the  tenor  of  the  Divine  injunction— speaking  art- 
fully and  falsely  of  it  as  a  prohibition,  not  of  one 
tree,  but  of  all,  and  taunting  the  woman  with  too 
nice  and  scrupulous  feelings  in  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  excepted  tree,  as  if  afraid  to  ap- 
proach it ;  while  he,  with  the  most  perfect  freedom, 
and  impunity  also,  sported  amongst  its  luxuriant 
branches,  and  enjoyed  its  delicious  fruit.  The 
insinuation  tended,  though  in  a  very  unsuspected 
way,  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  import  of  the 
Divine  command— to  diminish  her  sense  of  the 
reasonableness  and  obligation  of  the  law,  and  thus 
to  sap,  by  the  most  insidious  means,  the  founda- 
tion of  her  faith  and  principles.  We  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees,  &c.  Eve  answered  well. 
She  displayed  wisdom  in  extolling  the  extent  of 
the  liberty  which  God  had  granted  to  her  and  her 
partner,  ingenuous  honesty  in  adhering  to  the  Di- 
vine command  as  she  had  received  it,  and  in  re- 
hearsing it  as  of  unquestionable  certainty ;  and  al- 
though, in  introducing  the  phrase,  "  neither  shall 
ye  touch  it,"  she  was  adding  words  not  found  in 
the  authentic  form  of  the  Divine  command,  and 
apparently  mistaking  the  real  ground  on  which  the 
interdict  had  been  given,  she  evidently  spoke  under 
a  sincere  and  strong  impression  of  the  strict  and 
inviolable  character  of  the  prohibition.  But  the 
closing  words,  "lest  ye  die,  seem  to  imply  that 
she  ascribed  the  prohibition  to  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  expression  of  that 
opinion  showed  the  weakness  of  her  faith.  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.  Sensible  of  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  in  arresting  her  attention,  the 
tempter  lost  no  time  in  continuing  his  as- 
sault ;  and,  having  found  that  she  was  firm  in 
her  belief  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  prohibi- 
tioUj  he  shifted  his  ground,  and  pressed  her  with 
an  idea  of  the  stern  severity  of  the  threaten- 
ing— a  threatening  so  cruel,  so  tremendous,  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  eating  of  a  little 
fruit,  that  he  boldly  professed  his  inability  to 
believe  it:  "  Te  shall  not  surely  die,^^   This  was 
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know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  loas  good  for  food,  and  that 
it  was  ^  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  07ie 
wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  with  her ;  '^and  he  did  eat.    And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
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an  appeal  to  Eve's  self-love.  The  argumeut,  i3ut 
in  the  way  the  tempter  expressed  it,  was  strong ; 
for  her  understanding  could  not  certainly  perceiye 
any  just  or  reasonable  proportion  between  the  sin 
and  its  punishment ;  and  it  was  armed  with  addi- 
tional strength  when  followed  by  the  strong  as- 
severation, "God  doth  know."  It  was,  however, 
a  direct,  infamous  lie— a  lie  told  in  opposition  to 
his  own  dire  experience ;  but  he  concealed  his  own 
wretched  degradation,  that  he  might  have  the 
malignant  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  human  pair 
involved  in  the  same  perdition.  Nay,  he  not 
only  assured  his  eager  listener  of  perfect  impunity, 
but  even  held  out  the  assurance  of  great  and 
invaluable  benefits  from  partaking  of  that  fruit, 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods— [Hebrew,  n'n'r}^?,  'like  God.']  His  words 
meant  more  than  met  the  ear.  There  was  a 
sense  in  which  the  words  of  the  tempter  were 
true;  but  it  was  a  sense  very  different  from  that 
in  which  the  simple  unsuspecting  mind  of  the 
woman  received  them.  She,  justly  setting  a  high 
value  upon  knowledge,  probably  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  acquiriug  the  enviable  privilege  which 
was  enjoyed  by  augelic  creatures  of  knowing  what 
was  good  and  what  was  evil:— he  meant  that 
they  would  have  dire  and  practical  experience  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  between 
happiness  and  misery.  But  he  studiously  con- 
cealed this  truth  from  Eve,  who,  fii-ed  with  a 
generous  desire  for  knowledge,  thought  only  of 
rising  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  her  celestial 
visitants.  The  whole  conversation  of  the  serpent 
indicates  a  vile  scheme  of  seduction,  designed  to 
make  the  human  pair  discontented  with  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Pivine  arrangements  as 
to  their  condition,  and  to  fill  them  with  an  ambi- 
tious desire  to  make  themselves  higher  than  God 
seemed  to  wish  that  they  should  be.  Nay,  it  was 
full  of  the  most  audacious  falsehoods,  expressing 
open  and  undisguised  infidelity  in  the  Divine 
word,  and,  by  the  novelty  as  well  as  reckless 
hardihood  of  his  assertions,  claiming  credit  su- 
perior to  that  of  God;  and  he  succeeded,  alas  !  in 
seeing  that  claim  acknowledged. 

The  Fall.— 6.  when  the  -woman  saw,  &c. 
Her  imagination  and  feelings  were  completely 
won.  The  history  of  every  temptation  and  of 
every  sin  is  the  same;  the  outward  object  of  at- 
traction, the  inward  commotion  of  the  mind,  the 
increase  and  triumph  of  passionate  desire,  ending 
in  the  degradation,  misery,  and  ruin  of  the  soul. 
In  the  brief  account  of  this  temptation  there  is 
the  world  or  creature  in  all  the  foims  in  which  it 
is  possible  that  it  can  become  an  ensnaring  object  to 
mankind.  Under  the  first  head,  "good  for  food," 
there  is  the  gratification  of  the  bodily  sensual 
appetites;  under  the  second,  "pleasant  to  the 
eyes,"  there  is  the  indulgence  of  the  tastes  and 
affections  of  the  animal  spirit;  and  under  the 
third,  "a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise," 
there  is  the  gratification  of  the  nobler  faculties  of 
the  intellect  or  rational  soul  (cf..  1  John  ii.  16).  In 
that  passage  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
direct  allusion  to  the  original  temptation  in  Eden; 
yet  no  one  who  reads  the  words  can  help  think- 
lag  that  the  mental  eye  of  the  apostle  was  di- 
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rected  towards  it  when  he  wrote  this  exhortation. 
If,  indeed,  this  wei^e  not  the  case,  then  it  is  an 
undesigned  coincidence,  and  proves,  in  no  un- 
equivocal manner,  that  the  same  Divine  Spirit 
guided  the  pen  of  the  historian  and  the  apostle, 
she  gave  unto  her  husband,  and  he  did  eat. 
Much  is  evidently  left  to  the  reader's  imagination 
in  this  brief  statement.  We  are  left  to  picture 
the  tumult  of  conflicting  emotions  that  filled  and 
distracted  the  breast  of  Adam  when  he  heard  the 
woful  intelligence;  surprise  at  the  recital  of  his 
wife's  strange  conversation  with  the  serpent, 
astonishment  at  her  fatal  act,  and  the  powerful 
motives  that  led  him  coolly  and  dispassionately  to 
take  the  fruit-branch  from  her  hand.  Milton 
represents  it  as  dictated  by  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  self-martyrdom  with  his  beautiful  partner, 
whom  his  penetrating  mind  now  saw  had  become 
the  victim  of  momentary  rashness.  But  while  we 
allow  him  the  poetical  license  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, we,  following  the  plain  and  truthful  inti- 
mations of  Scripture,  must  admit  the  strong  opera- 
tion of  a  different  cause— that  of  Adam's  loving 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  "  Adam  was 
not  deceived"  (1  Tim.  ii.  14).  But  he  ate  with- 
out seeing  the  serpent;  and  after  the  scene  of 
deception  was  past,  he  yielded  to  the  arguments 
and  solicitations  of  his  wife,  whose  insinuating 
influence  prevailed  over  his  better  judgment.  Love 
in  his  soul  had  lost  its  pure  and  elevating  character; 
its  excess  overbalanced  the  principle  of  supreme 
devotedness  to  God,  and  led  him  to  adopt  the 
fatal  resolve  of  sharing  the  penalty  of  his  wife's 
rash  act,  rather  than  bear  the  painful  prospect  of 
spending  his  life  without  her.  In  considering  the 
scene  of  temptation  here  described,  several  cir- 
cumstances call  for  notice:—!.  The  record  is 
chai'actei'ized  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  way  of  men- 
tioning the  Creator,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  designation 
given  to  the  Divine  Being  throughout  the  preced- 
ing as  well  as  subsequent  context.  Moses,  in  his 
character  of  historian,  uses  the  term  "  Lord  God" 
uniformly  throughout  his  narrative  of  the  trans- 
actions detailed  from  the  fourth  verse  of  ch.  ii.  to. 
the  end  of  this  third  chapter;  and  it  appears 
(ch.  iv.  1)  th^it  Eve  also  was  acquainted  with  the 
name  "Lord."  But  in  the  reported  conversation 
which  the  tempter  carried  on  with  the  woman,  a 
different  name  occurs ;  and  as  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  that  fatal  conversation  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  preserved  by  frequent  rei^etition,  we  arq 
warranted  to  conclude  that  the  opening  verses 
contain  the  pure  unaltered  form  of  the  i)rimitive 
tradition.  On  this  hypothesis,  which  appears 
well  founded,  the  designation  given  to  the  Crea- 
tor, as  it  stands  in  the  record,  was  precisely  that 
which  was  used  on  the  occasion.  It  expresses 
(see  on  ch.  i,  1)  the  general  abstract  idea  of  Deity; 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  use  of 
that  name  was  more  accordant  with  the  character 
of  the  wicked  seducer  than  any  other  known  title 
of  the  Creator.  2.  As  to  the  temptation  itself, 
the  eating  of  a  little  frUit  was  not  an  act  essen-. 
tially  sinful ;  but  it  became  so  wheui  th*t  act  was 
done  in  the  face  of  a  stern,  positive  prohibition ; 
and  a  j.ust  view  of  its  real  character  can  be  ob. 
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tained  only  when  we  consider  the  circunistances 
in  which  it  was  committed.  Adam  and  his  wife 
were  not,  as  has  been  said,  the  victims  of  inevit- 
able fate.  They  were  free  agents,  capable  ot 
beinf^  influenced  by  motives,  but  still  at  perfect 
liberty  to  follow  what  course  they  pleased:  and 
as,  notwithstanding  their  avowed  knowledge  both 
of  the  Divine  will  respecting  the  interdicted  tree, 
and  of  the  awful  penalty  annexed  to  its  violation, 
they,  deluded  by  artful  sophistry,  allowed  them- 
selves to  receive  a  different  notion  of  its  proper- 
ties from  what  God  had  given  them,  they  be- 
trayed a  willingness  to  be  deceived,  a  proneness 
to  transgress.  It  was  not  by  any  stern  necessity, 
but  by  a  determinate  choice  of  their  own  will,  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  hearts  to  temptation, 
that  they  committed  the  first  sin ;  and  that  sin, 
considering  their  peculiar  advantages,  was  marked 
by  many  aggravations.  It  was  a  wilful  and  jpre- 
sumjjtuous  oflfence,— that  is,  a  transgression  of  a 
known  duty,  a  departure  from  the  declared  will 
of  God,— an  offence  the  more  criminal  that  they 
possessed  sufficient  power  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  duty,  and  that  it  was  committed 
in  Paradise- a  place  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  God.  It  implied  not  only  disobedience  to  the 
Lawgiver,  but  a  contempt  of  His  solemn  declara- 
tions as  unworthy  of  credit— horrid  ingratitude 
and  discontent  amid  the  most  profuse  liberality— 
a  dark  suspicion,  which  virtually  charged  the 
Creator  with  designedly  debarring  them  from  at- 
taining the  inherent  perfectibility  of  their  nature 
—pride,  in  presuming  to  apply  their  own  notions 
of  fitness  or  expediency  to  judge  of  the  equity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrangements— infidelity 
and  Atheism,  in  resolving  to  throw  oif  the  submis- 
sion of  creatures,  and  aiming  at  the  independent 
government  of  their  own  actions.  It  contained, 
in  fact,  the  germ  of  which  all  other  sins  have  been 
merely  the  unfolding.  The  view  which  has  just 
been  exhibited  of  the  sin  of  man  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  it  is  necessary  for  vindicating  the 
Divine  goodness  from  the  charge  of  exposing  them 
to  irresistible  temptations,  as  well  as  for  placing 
in  a  just  light  the  guilt  and  folly  of  Adam  and  his 
wife  in  yielding  to  temptation.  It  began  in  infi- 
delity, and  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an 
apostasy  from  God,  to  join  with  a  being  evidently 
at  variance  with  Him,  whose  insinuating  language 
raised  in  their  minds  a  mistrust  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  and  taught  them  to  disregard  the  Divine 
threaten ings.  3.  The  temptation  was  from  with- 
out. It  did  not  originate  with  man  himself,  from 
the  ascendancy  of  any  bad  passion,  or  the  motions 
of  inborn  concupiscence;  tor  there  being  in  the 
pure  bosoms  of  the  first  pair  no  principle  of  evil 
to  work  upon  and  stimulate,  the  solicitation  to 
sin  must  necessarily  have  been  extraneous,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  3). 
The  senses  are  the  natural  and  most  direct  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world ;  but  as  these  were  as  yet  unper- 
verted,  and  could  not  be  engaged  as  instruments  of 
evil,  the  temptation  was  addressed  to  the  intel- 
lect. The  appeal  was  made  to  its  desire  for 
greater  knowledge,  to  be  obtained,  however,  not 
m  a  natural  and  legitimate  way,  but  foolishly  and 
absurdly,  through  means  of  a  tree  which  they  were 
assured  would  not  only  yield  far  nobler  and  more 
excellent  enjoyments  than  those  which  the  Crea- 
tor had  bestowed  on  them,  but  raise  them  to  a 
level  with  God  himself.  Thus  the  tempter  gave 
decisive  proof,  as  he  has  done  in  every  subse- 
quent instance,  of  his  subtilty  in  working  upon 
that  power  and  propensity  of  the  human  mind 
which  was  most  favourable  to  his  designs.  4.  The 
tempter  was  a,  real  living  personal  agent.  Some 
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writers,  indeed,  have  maintained  that  this  narra- 
tive, being  cast  in  the  form  of  Eastern  allegory, 
the  tempter  must  be  considered  a  mere  personifi- 
cation of  moral  evil.  But  every  unprejudiced 
reader  must  be  convinced  that  the  language  of  the 
sacred  historian  intimates  something  far  beyond 
an  internal  struggle  with  temptation,  and  traces 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  directly  to  the  guile 
and  malice  of  a  tempter,  not  within  but  witliout 
them.  The  objective  personality  of  the  tempter 
is  taught  throughout  the  whole  Bible.  In  the 
fuller  revelations  of  the  later  Scriptures  it  is  dis- 
tinctly intimated  that  the  author  of  the  plot  upon 
our  first  parents  was  an  evil  spirit,  who  is  called 
"the  wicked  one,"  "  the  enemy,"  and  the  tempter 
of  mankind  (Matt.  xiii.  19,  39;  1  Thess.  iii.  5); 
and  who,  in  reference  to  this  primitive  transaction 
in  Eden,  is  styled  "a  liar"^  and  "a  murderer" 
(John  viii.  44;  cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2;  2  Thess. 
ii.  9,  10).  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  hostility 
to  man:  whether,  as  some  think,  he  had  been 
viceroy  of  the  preadamite  world,  and  having  been 
degraded  and  expelled  from  it,  in  consequence  of 
rebellion  at  the  period  wlien  "the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void,"  was  superseded  by  the  new 
race  of  mankind;  or  whether  it  proceeded  from 
an  innate  love  of  disorder,  cruelty,  and  sin,  he  had 
cherished,  and  by  his  consummate  subtilty  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  secret  purpose  of  establishing  him- 
self the  ruler  and  "  god  of  this  world."  Tiiat  he 
was  the  originator  and  prime  agent  in  the  scheme 
of  temptation.  Scripture  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 
But  Moses  makes  mention  of  a  serpent  as  the 
prominent  actor  in  that  affair  ;  and  there  are  two 
ways  of  explaining  this  difficulty.  The  one  is, 
that  a  literal  serpent,  one  of  the  common  rei)tile 
tribe,  was  made  use  of  as  the  tool  or  instrument 
of  the  unseen  spirit ;  and  that,  as  it  was  a  stranger 
in  Paradise,  Eve,  whose  observation  and  experi- 
ence were  very  limited,  was  struck  with  its  lumin- 
ous appearance,  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  elastic 
rapidity  of  its  movements,  so  far  that,  her  atten- 
tion being  concentrated  upon  it,  paved  the  way 
for  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  serpent  is  de- 
scribed as  addressing  the  woman ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  objection,  that  serpents  have  not  received 
from  nature  organs  adapted  by  any  training,  like 
parrots,  to  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds,  it 
is  said  that  the  ass  of  Balaam  was  miraculously 
empowered  to  speak,  and  that  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  is  as  great  in  the  case  of  the  serpent. 
But  the  serpent  is  represented  as  doing  many 
more  wonderful  things  than  even  speaking;  for, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  it  not  only  pos- 
sessed an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
arrangements  of  the  garden,  but  indicated  a  capa- 
city of  reasoning— of  founding  subtle  arguments 
on  the  benignity  of  the  Divine  character— of  re- 
moving  the  objections  and  scruples  of  simple  inno- 1 
cence  by  bold  assertions,  and  holding  out  an  " 
alluring  prospect  of  the  dignity  and  the  benefits  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  explanation  commonly  given 
of  these  difficulties  is  (for  the  assertion  of  J osephus,  | 
that  all  living  creatures  had  at  first  one  common  f 
language,  is  rejected  as  wholly  untenable),  that 
even  although  the  serpent  did  not  utter  a  word  m 
the  ears,  all  this  train  of  argument  might  have 
been  represented  to  the  eyes  of  the  woman,  by  the 
reptile,  which  had  been  playing  its  var^ang  gambols 
at  her  feet,  suddenly  springing  up  to  coil  itself  m 
spiral  folds  amongst  the  branches  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  luxuriating  with  ostentatious  zest  on  its 
fruit.  One  may  easily  imagine,  it  is  alleged,  how 
this  spectacle  would  arrest  the  attention  and^ 
engage  the  interest  of  a  simple,  unsuspecting  be- 
holder, who  saw  it  all  done  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  creature,    lhat  i 
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no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  than  the  reptile, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  either  that 
Moses  was  relating  only  the  history  of  the  visible 
world,  or  that  it  was  not  expedient,  considering  the 
idolatrous  propensities  of  the  Israelites,  to  notice 
the  existence  of  a  wicked  spirit,  in  case  they  should 
be  induced  to  render  a  blind,  superstitious  homage 
to  his  malignant  power,    ilany,  however,  have 
called  ill  question  the  soundness  of  this  traditional 
explanation,  and  support  their  objections  by  the 
foil  [owing  reasons :  — 1.  There  is  mention  made  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  only  one  serpent,  and  to 
interpret  it  by  saying  that  a  material  serpent 
was  instigated  by  the  evil  spirit  is  an  unwarrant- 
able addition  to  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
history.    2.  JS^o  serpent  has  ever  been  known  in 
any  age  to  speak ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  serpent 
in  Eden  was  capable  of  uttering  articulate  sounds, 
it  could  only  be  through  miraculous  agency,  which 
no  one  can  believe  that  God  would  delegate  to 
Satan.   3.  Serpents  do  not  subsist  on  fruit.  They 
are  carnivorous  animals ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  wild,  rapacious  creatures  had  a  place  in  Eden. 
4.  The  -grammatical  structure  of  the  first  verse 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  reptile, 
one  of  the  serpentine  race:  for  the  Hebrew  words 
are  [n;n  {j'n-in}] :  "  and  the  serpent  was  more  sub- 
til than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field."   The  prefix  of 
the  article  determines  the  reference  to  be  to  one 
particular  serpent,  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  ims,  the  idea  of  the  serpentine  race 
generally  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  also  excluded.    5.  The  only  remaining 
mode  of  interpreting  the  passage,  then,  is  to  con- 
sider "the  serpent"  as  the  name  of  Satan;  and  he 
is  actually  so  designated  in  various  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  (2  Cor.  xi.  3,  14;  Rev.  xii.  3,  4;  xx. 
2).    These  passages,  which  all  contain  a  manifest 
allusion  to  the  primal  temptation,  reflect  much 
light  on  that  transaction,  particularly  Paul's  com- 
ment, that  Satan,  though  sadly  fallen,  had  not  lost 
allhis  original  brightness,  and,  being  "transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light,"  appeared  so  like  one  of  the 
ministering  spirits  who  were  wont  to  instruct  the 
nevyly  created  pair  that  Eve  was  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  one  of  those  messengers  of  God, 
who  kindly  undertook  to  coiTect  her  errors,  and 
to  lead  her  into  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will.    Such  are  the  two  different  ways  of  consider- 
ing "the  serpent  who  beguiled  Eve."  Difficul- 
ties attend  both  of  them,  which  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  entirely  to  remove ;  but  we 
must  adhere  to  Mie  old  traditional  view,  which 
considers  that  a  literal  serpent  was  employed 
as  a  tool  of  Satan  in  the  execution  of  the  plot; 
for  that  view  is  recommended  by  more  numerous 
and  cogent  arguments  than  any  other  mode  of 
interpretation.    It  cannot  be  objected  to  it  that 
there  is  a  natural  impossibility  for  a  superior 
being  to  act  upon  au  irrational  creature,  which 
seems  incapable  of  receiving  spiritual  influence, 
and  possesses  no  organs  by  which  that  iqfluence 
can  operate.     '  We   too   easily  assume,'  says 
Trench  ('Notes  on  the  Miracles'),  'that  the  lower 
animal  world  is  wholly  shut  up  in  itself,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  impressions  from  that  which 
is  above  it.    The  assumption  is  one  unwarranted 
by  deeper  investigations,  which  lead  rather  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  not  to  a  breaking  down  of 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  worlds,  but  to 
the  showing  in  what  wonderful  ways  the  lower 
18  subject  to  the  impressions  of  the  higher  both 
for  good  and  for  evil    And,  indeed,  in  our  com- 
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mon  life,  the  horse  and  the  dog  are  eminently 
receptive  of  the  spiritual  conditions  of  their  ap- 
pointed lord  and  master — Man.     With  what 
electric  swiftness  does  the  courage  or  fear  of  the 
rider  pass  into  the  horse;  and  so,  too,  the  glad- 
ness or  depression  of  its  master  is  almost  instan- 
taneously reflected  and  reproduced  in  his  faithful 
dog.'   These  analogies  show  the  practicability  of 
spiritual  influences  working  upon  bestial  life; 
and  although  a  serpent  is  of  a  grosser  nature,  and 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  than 
the  noble  race  of  creatures  just  mentioned,  its 
viler  characteristics  might  have  established  a 
mysterious  affinity  with  the  wily  and  malignant 
spirit  of  the  tempter,  rendering  it  the  fittest  of 
all  the  animal  tribes  to  subserve  his  purpose  by 
its  susceptibility  to  his  influences.  This  argument, 
derived  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  is  strengthened 
by  several  remarkable  circumstances  recorded  in 
the  Scrijjtures.    Not  to  dwell  on  the  sovereign 
control    which  God  exercises    over  the  lower 
animals,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  His 
will,  as  shown  on  particular  occasions  (cf.  Num. 
xxii. ;  1  Ki.  xvii.  4;  2  Chr.  vii.  13;  Jon.  i.  17; 
ii.  1-10),  we  find  devils  entering  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  and  wielding  a  violent  irresistible  power  over 
the  unconscious  brutes.    Exactly  similar,  though 
manifested  in  a  milder  manner,  was  the  influence 
which  the  j*!""!^©  of  devils  exercised  over  the 
serpent,  which  he  acted  upon  to  siich  a  degree  that 
the  rejjtile  was  entirely  possessed,  and  therefore 
became  as  it  were  so  identified  with  the  other 
that  they  are  spoken  of  as  one.    This  ideal  unity 
between  the  tempter  and  the  reptile  alone  brings 
out  the  real  force  of  the  words,  "  The  serpent 
was  more  subtil ;  "  for  the  Hebrew  article  is  found 
elsewhere  prefixed  to  the  term,  when  it  is  used  to 
denote,  not  some  particular  reptile,  but  the  generic 
order  of  serpents  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  9;  Eccles.  x.  11; 
Amos  V.  19).    It  is  au  additional  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  that  the 
belief  in  the  malignant  influence  of  the  serpent 
over  the  early  destinies  of  mankind  has  been  pre- 
valent in  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  as  the  devil  seems,  in  memory  of  his  signal 
triumph  over  our  race,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in 
being  ever  since  worshipped  in  the  world  under 
that  form,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  a  posteriori 
argument  of  his  having  assumed  that  guise.  'I 
appeal,'  says  Hardwick,  'to  universal  heathen- 
dom in  favour  of  the  ancient  exposition  of  the 
sacred  record.    There  is  found  to  be  a  singular 
consent, — as  seen  in  the  rites,  symbols,  and  legends 
of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  iEgyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  in  east  and  west,  in  north  and  south, 
in  civilized  and  semi-barbarous  countries,  in  the 
Old  world  and  the  New,— not  only  to  the  fact  that 
serpents  were  somehow  associated  with  the  ruin 
of  the  human  family,  but  that  serpents  so  em- 
jjloyed  were  vehicles  of  a  malignant,  personal 
spirit,  by  whatever  name  he  was  described.'  7. 
the  eyes  of  tliem  botli  were  opened.  Leclerc 
considers  the  meaning  of  this  statement  to  be  that, 
from  internal  pain,  they  felt  the  fruit  was  uuwhole- 
som.e  or  poisonous,  that  they  had  committed  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  would,  to  their  bitter  disap- 
pointment, reap  none  of  the  great  benefits  they 
had  been  led  to  anticipate.     The  words  have 
a  far  deeper  significance,  as  they  intimate  that 
amid  the  raptures  of  enjoyment,  reflection  was 
drowned,  and  Adam  and  his  wife  were  lulled  into 
dreamy  oblivion  of  all  but  the  i^resent  moment; 
but  when  that  delirium  had  subsided,  the  time 
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for  reflection  came,  and  then  a  train  of  new  and 

Eainful  feelings  and  emotions,  to  which  they  had 
itherto  been  entire  strangers,  rushed  like  a  tor- 
rent into  their  minds— a  sense  of  their  helpless- 
ness, grief,  shame,  remorse,  and  all  the  con- 
comitants of  guilt,  distracted  and  agonized  their 
bosoms,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked. 
The  following  clause  shows  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense.  But  nakedness  fre- 
quently signifies  in  Scripture  sin  or  folly,  sJiame 
or  misery  (cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  36 ; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  19) ;  and  it  includes  that  meaning 
here  also,  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  aprons.  These  English  words, 
"sewed"  and  "aprons,"  referring  to  the  arti- 
ficial accommodations  of  civilized  life,  convey 
ideas  altogether  unsuitable,  as  Adam  and  his 

I)artuer  had  no  implements,  nor  did  the  fig 
eaves  present  the  appearance  of  manufactured 
aprons.  [The  Hebrew  verb  "iDri,  rendered  to 
seiv,  signifies  simply  to  connect,  to  plait  (cf  Job 
xvi.  15,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in 
the  original,  nhin,  girdles);  cf.  2  Sam.  xviii.  11. 
r\ym  rbv\.  Gesenius  and  Tuch  think  tliat  the 
Jicus  Indica,  or  Musa  paradisiaca,,  English  plan- 
tain tree,,  is  meant.  But  the  leaves  of  that  tree, 
besides  being  not  of  the  fig  kind,  ai-e  so  large  and 
spacious  that  they  would  not  require  to  be  strung 
together.  Milton  long  ago  enlisted  the  leaves  of 
the  banyan  tree  in  this  service.  '  The  leaf  of  the 
common  fig  tree,'  says  Dr.  Boyle,  'is  not  well 
adapted,  from  its  lobed  nature  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  practice  of  sewing  or  pinning  leaves  to- 
gether is  very  common  in  the  East  even  in  the 
present  day ;  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  umbrellas 
are  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  together.'  It  is 
somewhat  a  doubtful  view  given  of  this  act  of  our 
first  parents  by  Jewish  writers  and  several  Chris- 
tian fathers,  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
chosen  in  preference  to  those  of  every  other  tree, 
as,  from  the  prickliness  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf,  it  would  be  a  natural  sackcloth,  which  they 
assumed  as  emblematic  of  their  contrition. 

8.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking.  "  The  voice  of  God  "  is  frequently  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  storm— a  war  of  the 
elements  (Ps.  xviii.  13 ;  xxix.  5),  and  some  think 
that,  in  addition  to  the  moral  tempest  of  conflict- 
ing thoughts  that  was  raging  in  the  breasts  of  the 
fallen  pair,  they  were  exposed  to  a  new  and  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  elements— some  peals  of  rolling 
thunder — in  which  their  guilty  imaginations  recog- 
nized the  tokens  of  Divine  wrath.  But  such  a 
use  of  the  phrase  occurs  only  in  poetry;  and  to 
take  it  in  this  sense  here  would  lead  into  those 
grave  errors  as  to  the  effects  of  man's  first  diso- 
bedience in  deranging  the  whole  system  of  the 
natural  world  with  which  the  poetry  of  Milton  has 
so  deeply  infected  the  popular  theology  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Hebrew  participle  "walking,"  agrees  in 
construction  with  "  voice ;"  and  the  interpretation 
commonly  given  to  it  is,  tliat  the  human  pair 
heard  "the  voice"  or  Word  of  God  w^alking  in  the 
garden.  But  the  verb  ["^^n],  to  walk,  when  associ- 
ated with  [Vip]  voice,  frequently  bears  the  meaning 
of  to  sound,  to  resound  (cf.  Exod.  xix.  19,  where 
the  verb  is  so  rendered),  so  that  the  clause  before 
us  may  be,  according  to  Scriptural  usage,  rendered, 
'  and  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  sound- 
ing in  the  garden.'  At  the  same  time  we  prefer 
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the  translation  adopted  in  our  own  version  of  this 
passage,  which  is,  moreover,  sanctioned  by  the 
approval  of  the  best  and  most  influential  com- 
mentators, both  ancient  and  modern.  'This,' 
says /'after. (' Eight  Prophetical  Dissertations')  'is 
the  sense  iu  which  the  passage  is  explained  by 
the  Targumists,  for  they  agree  to  render  it,  "  They 
heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking"  (see 
Isa.  XXX.  27).  The  prophet,  also,  in  the  precise 
phraseology  of  M6ses,  calls  this  Being  "the  voice 
of  the  Lord,"  in  vv.  30,  31.  Hence  "the  voice  of 
the  Lord  "  must  be  considered  as  the  proper  desig- 
nation of  the  Being  who  appeared  to  our  first 
parents  (cf.  John  i.  18).  in  the  cool  of  the  day- 
lit.,  the  breeze  of  the  day.  Onkelos  renders  it  in 
the  rest  or  silence  of  tlie  day—i.  e.,  the  evening, 
when  in  hot  countries  the  cool  breeze  springs  up. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  time  for  paying 
such  visits  to  his  newly  formed  creatures.  The 
Divine  Being  appeared,  as  formerly,  uttering  the 
well-known  tones  of  kindness,  walking  in  some 
visible  form,  not  running  hastily,  as  one  impelled 
by  the  influence  of  angry  feelings.  How  beauti- 
fully expressive  are  these  words  of  the  familiar 
and  condescending  manner  in  which  He  had 
hitherto  held  intercourse  with  the  first  pair !  hid 
themselves  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The 
Hebrew  word  tree  may  be  either  singular  or 
plural.  It  is  taken  in  the  latter  number  {v.  2), 
and  we  think  rightly  here  also.  But  some  prefer 
to  view  it  iu  the  singular,  and  render  [yp  "^mii]^ 
not  "  amongst  the  trees,"  but,  'in  the  midst  of  the 
tree' — viz.,  the  tree  of  life.  Believing  that  He 
who  had  been  their  heavenly  friend  would  now 
be  their  stern  judge  and  enemy,  they  fled  instinc- 
tively to  hide  themselves,  and  with  desperate 
haste,  as  it  were,  plunge  themselves  into  the  heart 
of  the  tree  of  life,  from  the  terrors  of  that  death 
which  they  fancied  was  impending.  The  feelings 
that  dictated  this  anxious  desire  to  escape  "  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  are  obvious.  The  con- 
sciousness of  sin  had  placed  them  in  opposition  to 
God.  Shame,  remorse,  fear,  a  sense  of  guilt — 
feelings  which  they  had  never  experienced  till 
now,  disordered  their  minds,  and  led  them  to 
shun  Him  whose  approach  they  used  to  welcome. 
How  foolish  to  think  of  eluding  the  notice  of  the 
Omniscient  God!  (Ps.  cxxxix.  1-12.)  This  was  the 
first  effect  of  sin  on  the  nature  of  man.  Guilty 
fear  produced  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  that  while 
the  grand  inducement  to  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  their  ambition  to  be  as  God  in  the  clear- 
ness and  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  lament- 
able consequence  of  their  rash  act  was  an  ex- 
perience the  very  reverse,  in  the  cloud  of  error  and 
ignorance  which  from  that  moment  darkened 
and  impaired  their  faculties.  What  a  sudden 
and  complete  prostration  of  intellect  must  Adam 
and  his  partner  have  undergone  when  they  de- 
luded themselves  into  the  belief  that,  by  hiding 
themselves  anywhere  in  the  garden,  they  could 
elude  the  observation  of  Him  who  is  a  spirit, 
the  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah !  But 
Adam  in  this  respect  was  the  type  of  all  our  race , 
for  the  same  blindness  of  understanding  is  trace- 
able in  the  history  of  his  fallen  posterity  from  tlio 
cradle  to  the  grave.  9.  The  Lord  God  called  unto 
Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  The  enquiry  was  not 
made  from  ignorance  of  his  hiding-place,  for  "all 
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10  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  bim,  Where  art  thou?  And  he 
said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  ^I  was  afraid,  because  I  was 

1 1  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 
naked  ?    Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou 

12  shouldest  not  eat?   And  the  man  said,  '^The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 

13  to  he  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord 
God  said  unto  the  woman.  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And 
the  woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat. 

14  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  upon 


things  are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  God." 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  simple,  condescend- 
ing style  of  communication  which  the  Creator 
established  with  the  first  pair,  and  the  summons 
into  His  presence  was  preparatory  to  a  formal 
process  of  enquiry  into  the  reasons  of  their  un- 
wonted disappearance. 

10-13.— The  Examination.— It  is  probable,  as 
Kennicott  suggests,  that  God  had  called  more  than 
once,  or  that  the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  it  was 
borne  on  the  breeze,  became  louder  in  His  ad- 
vance through  the  garden.  It  was  on  hearing  the 
first  accents  of  the  well-known  voice  that  they 
fled  in  precipitate  confusion,  and  hid  themselves ; 
so  that  it  was  not  till  summoned  anew,  they  were 
dragged  from  the  covert  in  which  they  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  and  their  guilt.  I 
was  afraid  because  I  was  naked.  The  sense  of 
nakedness  could  not  produce  /ear,  for  it  was  only 
the  effect  of  sin.  But  Adam  tried  to  evade  any 
reference  to  the  cause,  by  attracting  attention  to 
the  effect.  There  is  here  an  appearance  of  pre- 
varication— the  weak  subterfuge  of  guilt.  But 
concealment  of  the  transgression  was  impossible ; 
for  as  the  knowledge  of  his  nakedness  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  Adam  himself,  his  dis- 
covery of  that  fact  afforded  a  strong  presumption 
of  his  transgression,  and  accordibgly  he  was  imme- 
diately interrogated  whether  he  had  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  The  language  is  equivocating ;  for 
he  had  formerly  been  in  the  Divine  presence  in  the 
same  state,  without  any  conscious  feeling  of  agi- 
tation or  dread.  But  it  w^as  only  a  prelude  to 
other  statements  still  more  reprehensible.  For 
when  interrogated  as  to  whether  he  had  eaten  of 
the  forbidden  fmit,  he  tries  studiously  to  palliate 
his  own  conduct  and  diminish  his  own  crimin- 
ality, while  he  is  forced  to  make  a  tardy  and 
partial  admission  of  his  guilt.  There  is  a  confes- 
sion, indeed,  reluctantly  extorted;  but  the  sin 
itself  which  he  had  committed,  and  of  which,  if  he 
had  had  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  penitent,  he  would 
have  made  mention  at  first,  as  well  as  acknow- 
ledged in  all  its  aggravations,  is  not  hinted  till 
the  last ;  and  then,  whilst  his  manner  betrays 
such  evident  unwillingness  to  confess  his  guilt, 
the  circumstance  alleged  as  having  been  the  oc- 
casion of  his  fall  still  further  detracts  from  the  value 
of  his  confession.  His  words  evince  a  cold, 
selfish  consideration  of  his  own  individual  safety. 
Provided  he  could  escape  with  impunity,  he  was 
content  to  leave  his  wife  to  reap  the  fruit  of  her 
misdeeds— nay,  to  be  made  the  scape-goat  in  bear- 
ing the  whole  guilt  and  penalties  of  the  transgres- 
sion. It  might  be— it  was  undeniably  true,  that 
she  had  offered  the  fruit  to  him,  and  urged  him 
to  partake  of  it  along  with  her  ;  but  that  was  no 
excuse.  He  had  been  placed  in  no  circumstances 
of  strong  temptation  ;  his  curiosity  had  not  been 
stimulated,  his  passions  had  not  been  roused,  his 
understanding  was  unclouded.  He  knew,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  insinuating  arts  of  the  woman  to 
seduce  him  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  should 
55 
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have  acted  on  the  knowledge,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  God  rather  than  hearken  to  his  wife. 
The  reference  to  female  influence,  then,  was  an 
attempt  of  Adam  to  palliate  his  giiilt,  as  weak 
and  unmanly  as  it  was  ungenerous.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  for,  with  daring  impiety,  he  tries  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  fall  even  upon  God  him- 
self. His  language  virtually  was  this  :  '  So  long 
as  I  continued  alone,  I  was  steadfast  and  im- 
movable in  my  integrity  and  allegiance.  But 
thou  didst  alter  my  condition ;  and  from  the 
moment  I  was  allied  to  the  wife  whom  thou  didst 
provide  for  me,  I  found  elements  of  temptation 
and  moral  danger  in  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course from  which  I  was  wholly  free  in  my  state 
of  solitude.'  Without  noticing  the  reply  of  Adam, 
which  was  too  foolish  and  groundless  to  deserve 
one,  the  Divine  Judge  turned  to  the  woman  to 
hear  what  she  should  advance  in  her  own  behalf. 
13.  The  serpent  beguiled  me— lit. ,  deceived,  im- 
posed on  me.  No  attempt  was  made  at  denial ; 
for  although  she  had  not  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  plucking  the  forbidden  branch,  the  evidences  of 
guilt  were  already  too  lAsiin  and  cumulative  to 
afford  her  the  slightest  hope  of  establishing  the 
plea  of  innocence.  She  therefore  tacitly  admitted 
the  charge,  but  followed  the  examijle  of  her  hus- 
band, in  endeavouring  to  screen  herself  from  the 
heavy  penalties  of  her  transgression,  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  the  whole  transaction  upon  the 
serpent.  Thus  these  poor  creatures,  lately  so 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  mutual  affection, 
are  now  severed  in  their  distress,  and  stand  aloof 
as  accusers  in  their  weak  and  desperate  attempts 
at  evading  the  personal  consequences  of  their 
guilt.  If  Eve  was  the  first  involved  in  guilt, 
Adam  was  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two,  inas- 
much as,  without  the  pretext  of  temptation,  or 
being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  excited  feel- 
ings, but  in  the  most  cool,  deliberate  manner,  he 
partook  of  the-  forbidden  fruit,  and  had  the 
impious  audacity  to  charge  God  with  having  laid 
a  snare  to  entangle  him  through  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  woman  that  had  been  given  him. 
In  this  as  in  other  respects  he  was  the  type  of 
mankind,  who  in  every  age,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, have  discovered  an  extreme  proneness  to 
say,  'when  they  are  tempted,  that  they  are 
tempted  of  God,'  as  if  their  abusing  God's  gifts 
would  excuse  the  violation  of  His  laws  (Jas.  i.  13, 
14). 

14-19. —The  Sentence.— unto  the  serpent. 

The  guilt  of  the  several  accomplices  in  the  first 
act  of  disobedience  having  been  clearly  established, 
and  no  just  plea  being  put  forward  in  arrest  of 
punishment,  the  righteous  Judge  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  on  each  of  the  criminals  in  succession  ; — 
and  beginning  with  the  serpent,  who  being  the 
prime  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  was  to  receive 
no  dispensation  of  mercy,  to  enjoy  no  prospect 
of  mitigation,  He  pronounces  upon  him  the 
doom  of  deep  and  hopeless  degradation,  the 
Lord  God  said,  Cursed  art  thou  above  all  cattle. 
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thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  'dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 
15  And  I  will  put  -^  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
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[Hebrew,  npnan,  the  singular  of  behemoth,  a  word 
which  is  used  to  designate  the  larger  class  of 
pachyderms  and  ruminants,  such  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, &c.]  A  curse  pronounced 
by  the  justice  of  God  carries  a  meaning  and  a 
force  with  it  of  a  far  different  and  more  tremendous 
kind  than  any  uttered  by  the  lips  of  man.  For 
while  the  curses  of  man  are  only  expressions  of 
blind  and  impotent  rage— words  of  emj)ty  sound, 
though  of  blasphemous  character,  that  can  do  no 
harm  but  to  the  profane  swearer  who  gives  vent 
to  them— a  curse  of  God  is  a  prophetic  intima- 
tion of  His  anger,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
appear  in  some  unmistakable  evidences  of  its 
infliction.  Thus  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
serpent  was  awful  in  its  character  as  well  as 
l)ermanent  in  its  effects;  and  as  the  agent  in 
seducing  the  human  jjair  to  sin  was  not  only  a 
natural  serpent,  but  chiefly  and  pre-eminently 
"that  old  serpent,  the  Devil,"  so  in  the  curse 
which  the  righteous  Judge  denounced  against  the 
serpent  for  the  part  he  acted  in  that  scene  of 
temptation,  they  are  considered  as  identical,  the 
language  used  being  in  form  applicable  to  the 
animal  serpent,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  reach 
of  man's  apprehension,  but  extending  at  the  same 
time  in  its  deeper  significance  to  the  spiritual 
serpent  also.  That  the  natural  serpent,  though 
only  a  humble  and  perhaps  Tinconscious  instrument 
of  a  superior  agent,  should  be  doomed  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  punishment  of  its  crime  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uniform  procedure  of  God, 
who  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  inflicted  ven- 
geance on  all,  even  to  the  destruction  of  inferior 
animals  (Exod.  xxii.  28),  and  inanimate  things 
(Exod.  xxiii.  24 ;  Lev.  xv.  45),  that  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  commission  of  sin.  In  tlais  view 
it  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  to  denounce  a  curse  upon  the  serpent,  in 
order  that  this  reptile  race  might  ever  afterwards 
be  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  flrst  trans- 
gression ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  curse 
has  been  inflicted,  by  the  deep,  inextinguishable 
feelings,  not  of  fear,  but  of  horror,  that  mankind 
have  cherislied  to  the  reptile  tribe  above  every 
other  class  of  animals.  The  words  "  cursed  above 
all  cattle"  do  not  imply  that  the  serpent  was  to 
bear  the  heaviest  M^eight  of  a  cnrse  which  was  to 
fall  upon  "  all  cattle,  and  upon  every  beast  of  the 
held;"  for,  though  the  whole  inferior  creation 
has  suffered  in  common  from  the  degradation  of 
man  its  head  (Rom.  viii.  20),  yet  the  serpent  alone 
is  the  subject  of  this  condemnatory  sentence.  It 
is  specially  cursed,  for  the  original  does  not  ex- 
press a  comparative  degree  —  but  '  amongst  all 
cattle— apar^  from  every  beast  of  the  fleld ;'  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult,  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  reptile  tribe,  to  say  how  the  lit- 
eral serpents,  which  apparently  move  in  their  pro- 

Eer  sphere,  and  have  a  full  enjoyment  of  existence, 
ave  been  physically  affected  by  the  curse,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  its  application  to  the  spiritual  ser- 
pent, who  has  become  a  greater  object  of  Divine 
abiiorrence,  as  well  as  of  human  hatred,  than  any 
other  being  in  the  universe,  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat.  The  ordinary 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  curse  is,  that  by  a  sudden 
and  signal  miracle  the  apitearance  and  the  gait  of 
the  serpent  tribe  were  cnanged  from  v/hat  these 
were  at  flrst;  that  from  originally  walking  erect, 
and  being  a  model  of  grace  and  elegance  in  form,  it 
was  doomed  to  creep  la  a  prostrate  attitude  on  the 
ground,  and  became  a  type  of  all  that  is  odious,  I 


repulsive,  and  low,  so  that  it  is  now  branded  with 
infamy.  This  old  traditionary  interpretation,  how- 
ever, the  science  of  modern  times  has  shown  to  be 
utterly  inadmissible;  for  'goin.^  upon  the  belly'  is 
the  gait  natural  to  serpents,  ana  not  a  penal  degra- 
dation from  an  erect  posture.    '  Their  jjrogression,' 
says  Dr.  Ptie  Smith,  '  is  produced  by  the  pushing 
of  scales,  shields,  or  rings  against  the  ground,  by 
muscular  contractions  and  dilatations,  by  elastic 
sj)ringings,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by  horizon- 
tal wrigglings ;  but  the  entire organkation—&ke]eton, 
muscles,  nerves,  integuments — is  adapted  to  the 
mode  of  progression  belonging  to  the  reptile  tribe. 
That  mode  is  sufficiently  easy  and  rapid  (often  very 
rapid)  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  animal's  life,  and 
the  amplitude  of  its  enjoyments.    To  imagine  this 
mode  of  motion  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  change  from 
a  prior  attitude  and  habit  of  the  erect  kind,  or  being 
furnished  with  wings,  indicates  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  anatomy  of  serpents,'   Moreover,  so  far  from 
its  being  the  case  that  serpents  were,  by  a  judicial 
act  of  the  Creator,  thrust  out  of  their  jirimitive 
and  allotted  place  into  an  anomalous  and  less  fa- 
vourable condition,  they,  as  ophidia,  occux)y  their 
proper  natural  j)lace  in  the  graduated  scale  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  are  closely  united  in  an  intermediate 
position  with  other  species  of  the  same  great 
reptile  family,  by  such  a  beautiful  x>rogression  that 
their  existence  and  peculiar  configuration  are 
necessary  to  supi)ly  an  important  link  in  the 
harmonious  chain  of  nature.    Further,  they  are 
carnivorous,  'and  their  food,'  as  the  writer  above 
referred  to  remarks,  'according  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  species,  is  taken  from  the  tribes  of 
insects,  worms,  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  birds, 
mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the  scale 
ascends  to  the  pythons  and  boas,  which  can  mas- 
ter and  swallow  very  large  animals.    They  do  not 
necessarily,  from  their  wriggling  motion,  "  eat  the 
dust ;"  for  they  habitually  obtain  their  food  among 
herbage  or  in  water;  they  seize  their  prey  with  the 
mouth,  often  elevate  the  head,  and  are  no  more 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  adherent 
earth  than  are  carnivorous  birds  or  quadrupeds,' 
Lastly,  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  by  geological 
researches  that  serpents  exactly  similar  in  form 
and  habits  to  the  existing  species  lived  on  the  pre- 
adaniite  earth.    'It  is,'  says  Professor  Owen,  'a 
palseontological  fact,  that  the  o]jhidian  jjeculiari- 
ties  and  complexities  of  organization,  in  designed 
subserviency  to  a  x^rone  posture  and  a  gliding 
progress  on  the  belly,  were  given,  together  with 
the  poison  apjiaratus,  by  the  Creator,  when,  in  the 
progressive  preparation  of  the  dry  land,  but  few, 
and  those  only  the  lower  organized  species,  now 
our  contemporaries,  had  been  called  into  existence 
— before  any  of  the  actual  kinds  of  mammalia  trod 
the  earth,  and  long  ages  before  the  creation  of 
man'  ('Exeter  Hall  Lectures;'  also, 'Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ').    The  lan- 
guage of  the  inspired  historian,  therefore,  must  be 
interpreted  figuratively,  and  with  reference  to  that 
malignant  being  of  whom  the  animal  serpent  was 
the  humble  instrument.    Just  as  going  on  the  belly 
indicates  lowness  of  rank  in  the  scale  of  animal 
existence,  and  to  bite  or  lick  the  dust  is  a  common 
metaphor  for  the  conquest  and  ignominious  hu- 
mility of  a  proud,  presumjituous  foe,  so  both  these 
phrases  are  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
fciatan,  from  being  originally  "an  angel  of  light," 
belonging  to  a  high  order  of  intellectual  beings, 
and  formed  for  pure  and  exalted  objects,  would 
become  a  wretched  creature,  grovelling  in  the  dust 
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by  the  woman  s  seed. 


seed  and  her  seed ;  ^it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel. 
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of  the  basest  pursuits,  and  doomed  to  a  condition 
of  perpetual  meanness  and  ignominy.  I  will  put 
enmity  between  tliee  and  the  woman.  If  tliere 
could  be  any  doubt  that  the  language  addressed 
to  the  serpent  involved  a  two-fold  meaning— a 
reference  to  the  spiritual  as  identified  with  the 
natural  serpent— it  must  be  removed  by  these 
words,  whicn  bear  a  far  deeper  significance  than  at 
first  sight  they  seem  to  contain.  But  true  as  it  is 
that  such  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  horror  at  the  ser- 
pent tribe  has  ever  since  existed  in  the  human 
breast,  the  announcement  of  this  irreconcilable 
enmity — nay,  even  of  the  eventual  destruction  of 
those  loathsome  reptiles — would  have  tended  but 
little  to  assuage  the  tumultuous  waves  of  anxiety, 
terror,  and  despair  that  were  so  wildly  agitating 
the  hearts  of  the  fallen  jiair.  How  strangely  un- 
suitable the  trivial  character  of  such  intelligence 
would  have  been  to  the  awful  solemnity  of  an 
occasion  when  they  were  standing  overwhelmed 
with  a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the  presence  of 
their  God !  The  declaration  carried  a  far  deeper 
import ;  and  although  the  memory  and  simple 
impressions  of  our  first  parents  might  be  pre- 
occupied exclusively  with  the  idea  of  the  visible 
serpent,  yet  every  intelligent  reader  now  per- 
ceives that,  though  the  language  used  did  neces- 
sarily bear  a  figurative  reference  to  the  reptile's 
form  and  habits,  the  denunciation  was  really 
directed  against  the  unseen  agent,  whose  wicked 
and  malignant  character  rendered  him  a  deadlier 
foe  to  mankind.  The  animal  might  have  been 
still  sporting  amongst  the  trees,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  parties  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  Divine 
Being  addressing  it  personally,  as  well  as  the 
mysterious  import  of  the  curse  pronounced, 
affords  indisputable  evidence  that  not  the  irra- 
tional creature,  but  Satan,  was  the  serpent  on 
whom  the  full  weight  of  the  condemnation  fell. 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman." 
God  is  often  represented  as  doing  that  which  He 
permits  to  be  done;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  His  holy  and  benevolent  character  to 
produce  disorder  or  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
amongst  any  orders  of  His  creatures,  the  state- 
ment here  made  must  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic 
intimation  of  the  moral  state  of  this  world,  as  a 
theatre  of  confiict  between  man  and  the  powers 
of  evih  There  is  a  covert  allusion  to  the  tem- 
X)orary  alliance  between  the  serpent  and  the 
woman,  for  now  that  she  had  found  in  her  dire 
experience  that  he  had  ensnared  her  to  her  ruin, 
she  would  henceforth  recoil  from  him  as  an  in- 
sidious and  deadly  enemy,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed  '[r^j]— the  act  of  sowing,  as  well 
as  seed,  though  used  iu  reference  to  an  individual 
(Gen.  iv.  25;  xxi.  13),  commonly  denotes  phirality, 
and  is  equivalent  to  children,  progeny,  posterity 
(Gen.  xiii.  16;  xv.  5,  13;  xvii.  7,  10;  Fs.  xxii.  23; 
cf.  2  Ki.  xi.  1).  Accordingly  Kurtz— though  recog- 
nizing the  x^rophetic  character  of  this  passage — 
views  the  phi-ase  "seed  of  the  woman"  as  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  human  race;  and  the  modern  Jews 
also  take  it  as  meaning  collectively  the  children 
whom  she  shall  bring  forth — the  whole  family  of 
man.  But  "the  seed  of  the  woman"  being  con- 
trasted with  "the  seed  of  the  serpent,"  a  designa- 
tion, in  this  context,  and  conformably  to  Scripture 
usage  elsewhere,  of  the  wicked  por  tion  of  mankind 
(cf.  John  viii.  44;  xiii.  38,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  1 
John  iii.  8),  the  expression  must  evidently  be 
considered  as  restricted  to  the  children  of  God, 
"who  are  born  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit" 
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(cf.  Gal.  iii.  29);  and  from  its  denoting  individuality 
in  the  following  clause,  as  specially  applied  to  one 
whose  miraculous  birth  gave  him  a  pre-eminent 
title  to  be  called  "the  seed  of  the  woman"  (cf. 
Gal.  iv.  4).  The  prox)hecy  points  to  a  continual 
struggle  which  would  be  carried  on  between  the 
offspring  of  the  woman  and  the  grand  enemy  of 
God  and  man:  and  no  language  could  more  ap- 
propriately dt scribe  the  mighty  confiict,  of  which 
this  world  has  ever  since  been  the  theatre,  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  To  us  the  words  have  a  higher  significance 
than  they  could  have  had  to  our  first  yjarents. 
Who.  does  not  now  accept  them  as  an  epitomized 
history  of  the  holy  war  which,  from  the  moment 
of  the  fall,  has  been  waged  between  the  children 
cf  light  and  of  darkness,  between  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  cause  of  God  and  righteousness,  and 
those  who  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Devil  by 
their  love  and  practice  of  sin  ?  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel— [kih  is  a 
personal  pronoun  in  the  masculine  gender,  agree- 
ing with  £i'5<i  "^pi^i*!,  shall  watch  or  lie  in  wait,  so 
as  to  attack ;  to  fail  upon  suddenly  (cf.  Job  ix.  17 ; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  2;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  20),  and  the  clause  is 
thus  rendered  by  Gesenius,  'He  shall  seek  to  crush 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  seek  to  bite  his  heel']. 
The  leading  idea  is  founded  on  the  habit  of  the 
insidious  serpent  to  bite  its  victim  in  the  heel  or 
behind,  and  that  of  mankind  striking  or  dashing 
at  a  serpent's  head  with  a  club.  The  same  verb 
is  used  to  describe  the  attack  upon  the  head  and 
the  heel,  to  show  that  destruction  is  aimed  at  in 
both.  But  though  the  bite  of  a  serpent  on  the 
heel  of  a  man,  when  the  poison  infects  the  blood,  is 
dangerous,  it  is  not  incurable.  The  crushing  of  the 
serpent's  head,  however,  is  destruction.  With  the 
exception  of  Pax)ists,  who,  contrary  alike  to  sense 
and  grammar,  render  the  words  'iAe  shall  bruise,' 
this  clause  is  considered  universally  as  referring 
to  a  Redeemer,  who,  iu  human  nature,  and  a  son 
of  wonian  born,  should,  after  partial  suffering  from 
a  wicked  malignant  i)Ower,  obtain  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  deprive  it  of  all  further  means  or  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  evih  The  seed  of  the  woman  who 
was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  is  connected  with 
a  singular  verb  and  jjronoun,  and,  denoting  there- 
fore an  indivadual,  points  to  Christ  x^ersonally  in 
a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense.  In  Him  the  pro- 
phecy attained  its  highest  fulfilment:  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  whole  race,  as  well  as  the 
source  of  all  the  life  and  energy  by  which  the 
Church  bruises  the  serpent's  head;  and  by  His 
death  on  the  cross,  when  His  "heel"— e..  His 
humanity— was  laid  low,  He  successfully  encoun- 
tered Satan  in  a  manner  that  excludes  all  idea 
of  any  participator  either  in  His  sufferings  or  His 
triumphs.  But  although  the  X'roi'hecy  does  un- 
questionably refer  to  Christ's  personal  confiict  with 
Satan,  and  His  victory  over  him  as  its  culminatii  g 
point,  yet  the  Church  —  which  is  the  sjuritiiai 
body  of  which  He  is  the  Head — must  also,  in  its 
ideal  unity,  be  viewed  as  embraced  in  this  pro- 
phetic intimation,  which  finds  its  accomplish- 
ment in  all  the  conflicts  of  God's  people  with  the 
X)0wers  of  darkness — wdiether  the  conflicts  of  the 
Church  universal,  of  particular  branches  of  it,  or 
of  private  believers,  issuing  in  their  final  triumph 
at  that  day  when,  'Satan  being  completely  and 
for  ever  bruised  under  their  feet,'  He  who  was 
'made  of  a  woman'  shall  ax^pear  in  His  glory,  and 
reign,  in  a  better  than  the  earthly  paradise  re- 
gained, over  the  myriads  of  His  ransomed  people. 
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16  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy 
conception;  in  ^sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire 
shall  be  *  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

17  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee. 


B.  C.  4004. 

'  John  16. 21, 
1  Tim  2. 15. 

*  or,  subject 
to  til  y  hus- 
band. 


This  prophecy,  uttered  directly  by  the  lips  of  the 
Creator  Himself,  would  be  received  with  very 
different  feelings  by  the  parties  in  whose  hearing 
it  was  pronounced.  To  Satan  it  must  have  been  a 
bitter  disappointment,  as  it  put  a  sudden  termina- 
tion to  the  fiendish  glee  with  which  he  was  doubt- 
less exulting  over  the  success  of  his  recent  plot, 
and  held  out  an  awful  prospect,  not  only  of  greater 
degradation  and  punislimeut  to  himself,  but  of  a 
death-blow  to  his  empire  of  darkness.  Probably 
he  could  not  penetrate  the  deep  mystery  of  ths 
prediction ;  but  he  must  have  understood  enough 
of  it  to  perceive  that  it  portended  some  fatal  cata- 
strophe to  himself;  and  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  mischief  he  had  wrought  would  be  made 
subservient  to  his  own  eternal  infamy,  and  to  the 
most  glorious  display  of  the  Divine  character. 
But  to  the  fallen  pair,  as  the  design  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  more  obvious,  so  the  effects  of  it  are 
more  easily  traced.  It  was  calculated  in  no  or- 
dinary degree  to  relieve  and  support  their  deeply 
agitated  and  desponding  minds.  It  announced, 
in  terms  very  figurative  and  enigmatical  indeed, 
but  still  intelligible,  that  their  Creator,  though 
grievously  offended  by  their  disobedience,  cherished 
purposes "^of  mercy  towards  them.  It  gave  them  a 
strong  and  certain  assurance  that  the  sin  which  had 
unhappily  entered  into  the  world  through  their 
means,  and  the  evils  that  flowed  from  it,  would 
not  continue  for  ever.  But  beyond  the  fact  of  this 
assurance,  no  determinate  information  was  given. 
The  language  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  obscure, 
— no  particulars  being  subjoined  respecting  either 
the  mode  in  which  the  deliverance  was  to  come, 
the  time  when  it  would  be  granted,  or  the  agency 
by  which  it  would  be  achieved, — whether  a  collec- 
tive body  or  an  individual  of  the  race.  Still  the 
drift  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  ser- 
pent in  the  hearing  of  the  fallen  pair  was  exceed- 
ingly seasonable  to  them,  and  well  calculated  to 
afford  them  present  comfort  as  well  as  future 
hope.  The  significant  expression,  '  bruising  the 
serpent's  head,'  implied  that  his  malignant  de- 
signs against  them  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
destruction  of  his  power.  For,  first,  as  he 
thought,  by  seducing  the  first  pair,  to  have 
brought  on  their  death,  and  so  have  made  an  end 
of  the  whole  species,  God  promises  that  the 
woman  should  live  to  have  seed.  Secondly,  as  he 
seduced  the  woman  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  friendship,  while  he  intended  her  ruin,  a  war 
is  declared  against  the  Devil  and  his  party,  which 
should  end  in  the  overthrow  of  them  and  their 
devices.  And,  thirdly,  as  the  Devil  thought,  by 
drawing  them  into  sin,  and  under  the  wrath  of 
God,  to  bring  them  into  misery,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  happiness  they  were  made  for,  God  declares 
the  devil's  policy  should  be  defeated  by  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  in  which  is  implied  a  positive 
promise  that  mankind,  though  by  the  envy  and 
malice  of  Satan  become  sinful,  should  receive 
through  the  seed  of  the  woman  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  a  restoration  to  their  forfeited  posses- 
sion, with  all  the  peace  and  felicity  resulting 
from  the  favour  of  God  {Burnet's  'Boyle  Lec- 
tures ').  Sentence  upon  the  man  and  the  woman 
was  deferred  till  after  they  had  been  assured 
of  victory  over  their  enemy,  when  they  were 
both  informed  of  circumstances  of  deterioration 
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that  were  to  take  place  in  their  respective  con- 
ditions. 

16.  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception.  This 
is  by  the  figure  Hendyades^  for  "thy  sorrow"  or 
pain  "in  conception."  Woman's  mission  is  that 
of  bearing  children,  and  the  infirmities  or  suffer- 
ings incident  to  the  female  frame  are  greatly 
increased  both  in  number  and  degree  to  those 
who  are  in  the  course  of  acquiring  a  maternal 
character.  It  is  difficult,  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, to  account  for  the  various  ailments  of 
women  during  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  agonies 
attendant  on  parturition.  Other  animals,  it  has 
been  remarked,  are  commonly  in  a  higher  state  of 
health  and  vigour  during  the  period  of  gestation 
than  at  other  times,  and  bring  forth  their  off- 
spring with  comparative  ease;  wnile  woman  forms 
a  solitary  exception,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  sex 
being  frequently  subject  to  much  suffering,  and 
even  death,  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  their 
children,  and  thy  desire  shall  he  to  thy  hus- 
band. Some  connect  this  with  the  preceding 
clause,  rendering  it  thus:  'Although  in  sorrow 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  children,  yet  thy  desire  or 
longing  shall  be  to  thy  husband.'  Others  trans- 
late, 'Unto  thy  husband  shall  be  thy  obedience ;' 
meaning  that  the  desires  of  the  woman  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  authority  and  will  of  her  hus- 
band, and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  The  husband, 
as  the  head,  is  naturally  invested  with  superior 
right  and  authority,  for  "  the  woman  was  created 
for  the  man,"  as  an  helpmate,  and  consequently 
dependent  on  him  (1  Cor.  xi.  9).  But  these  have 
been  greatly  increased  since  the  fall,  and  the  pro- 
priety or  equity  of  this  penalty  to  which  woman 
was  subjected  consisted  in  this,  that  as  it  was  while 
acting  independently  and  apart  from  Adam  she 
attempted  to  shake  off  her  allegiance  to  God,  she 
was,  besides  being  bound  by  the  primary  law 
of  obedience  to  God,  brought  also  under  the  addi- 
tional law  of  submission  to  the  yoke  of  her  hus- 
band. In  every  age  of  the  world  s  history  woman 
has  been  found  in  a  state  of  subjection ;  in  all 
heathen  countries  she  has  been  the  slave  of  man, 
as  throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day  she  is 
his  property — his  possession  by  xnirchase.  Man 
exercises  a  lordship  over  the  weaker  sex,  and 
although  in  Christian  nations,  where  the  sexes 
are  more  generally  restored  to  their  jusi;  and 
proper  relations,  a  wife  is  raised  to  a  position  of 
greater  dignity  or  honourable  equality  in  rank 
and  privilege,  yet  even  there  women  are  often 
doomed  to  bear  much  from  the  will,  temper,  or 
caprice  of  imperious  husbands;  and  while  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  wholly  averse  to  lordly 
authority,  the  Gospel  rule  still  is,  so  long  as  sin 
remains  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  "  Let  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband,"  "Wives, 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands  as 
unto  the  Lord." 

17-19.  unto  Adam  he  said.  The  term  Adam 
is  here  for  the  first  time  used  as  a  j:)roper  name. 
Gesuiius  is  of  opinion  that,  having  almost  always 
the  prefix  of  the  article,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
appellative,  and  equivalent  to  'the  human  race;' 
yet  there  are  exceptions  (cf.  Job  xxviii.  28 ;  xxxi. 
33) ;  and  while,  as  we  formerly  observed,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  points 
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saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  "*in 

18  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  ^  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 

19  field ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground;  for  out  of  it  v^ast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  ™and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return. 


B  C.  1004. 

Job  5.  7. 
Eccl.  2.  23. 

cause  to 
bud. 

1  C<  r.  15. 
21,  2i. 


to  an  individual  man,  we  lind  him  in  this  verse 
addressed  personally  by  his  proper  name  of  Adam, 
cvirsed  is  tlie  ground  for  thy  sake.  In  the  rich  and 
smiling  garden  of  Eden  the  vigorous  and  prolitic 
soil  yielded  a  spontaneous  produce,  and  the  indus- 
try of  man  was  confined  to  the  easy  and  pleasant 
work  of  checking  or  regulating  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation.  This  state,  for  anything 
we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  would  have  been  per- 
petuated but  for  the  disobedience  of  rebellious 
man,  who,  with  the  solemn  warning  of  the  penal 
consequences  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  transgressed, 
and  with  the  loss  of  his  innocence  forfeited  the 
happy  place  of  his  primeval  abode.  The  awful 
curse  of  an  offended  God  fell  not,  however,  upon 
Adam  himself,  as  it  did  upon  the  serpent,  but 
upon  the  ground  'for  his  sake;'  so  that,  as  has 
been  quaintly  but  justly  remarked,  he  was  cursed 
only  "at  second  hand"  (as  there  were  blessings 
in  reserve  for  him) ;  and  he  found  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  the  curse  in  the  changed  char- 
acter of  the  soil  on  which  he  had  to  work;  for 
it  was  thenceforward  niggard  of  its  fruits,  unless 
wooed  into  i)roductiveness  by  the  toil  and  culture 
of  the  fallen  race.  18.  Thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee— [yip,  a  thorn  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  24),  but  used  here  and  Isa.  xxxii.  1.3  collec- 
tively, and  commonly  in  connection  with  "illl, 
rendered  thistles  (cf.  Hos.  x.  8),  Tpi^oXoi  of  the 
Septuag'mt,  the  calthropy  of  botanists,  a  kind  of 
thistle  armed  with  long  spinesj.  This  latter 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
which  signifies  'round,'  in  reference  to  its  sphe- 
rical form,  or  its  being  surrounded  by  a  downy 
circlet,  which  makes  it  capable  of  easy  and  rapid 
revolution  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
seed  is  furnished  with  means  of  quick  and  exten- 
sive dissemination,  for  it  has  a  wing  to  waft  it 
from  place  to  place,  and  a  hook  by  which  it  can 
fasten  on  any  object  that  is  in  the  way  of  its 
transit.  Botanists  have  reckoned  that  a  single 
seed  of  the  common  thistle  will  produce  in  the 
first  crop  2,400,  and  576,000,000  in  the  second,  and 
so  on  in  the  same  extraordinary  ratio  of  increase. 
Thorns  and  thistles,  which  thus  possess  thenatural 
property  of  reproducing  themselves  in  so  great  ijro- 
lusion,  are  mentioned  as  prominent  parts  of  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  the  sin  of 
the  first  man ;  and  experience  shows  that  weeds  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  thorny  or  spinous  plants, 
such  as  those  mentioned  here,  which  are  the 
effects  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  deteriorated 
Ithysical  conditions,  would  increase  with  such 
dangerous  rapidity  as  to  overrun  the  ground, 
were  they  not  eradicated  or  checked  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man.  9.  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
^  thou  eat  bread.  "Bread"  is  here  put  for  all 
that  contributes  to  human  sustenance  ;  and  as  all 
classes  of  mankind  are  dependent  on  the  soil  for 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries  of  life,  the 
words  of  this  clause  intimate  the  source  from 
which  they  were  to  derive  their  food,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  hard,  persevering,  laborious  exer- 
tion in  which  that  food  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  context  implies  a  great  dete- 
rioration in  man's  condition.  "The  sweat  of  the 
face "  was  to  be  substituted  for  a  light  and  plea- 
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sant  pastime;  "the  herb  of  the  field"  for  the 
delicious  fruit  trees  of  Eden;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  grain  and  vegetables  fit  for  the  nourishment 
of  man  were  no  longer  spontaneously  jjroduced, 
but  were  to  be  reared  by  careful  and  patient  cul- 
ture ;  while  weeds  and  thorns,  that  would  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  esculent  plants,  would  spread 
everywhere,  unless  the  industry  of  man  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  Such  was  the  sentence  of 
labour  pronounced  upon  man  on  account  of  his 
sin ;  and  it  was  expressly  added,  at  the  moment  of 
passing  it,  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  temporary 
punishment,  a  corrective  discipline,  from  which, 
on  his  evincing  a  spirit  of  true  repentance,  he 
should  eventually  be  relieved ;  but  one  of  wliicli 
there  should  be  no  suspension,  no  mitigation,  no 
end,  so  long  as  he  continued  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world.  Painful,  harassing  labour  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  unalterable  law  and  condition  of  his 
fallen  nature,  and  never  should  he  cease  to  be 
subject  to  this  law,  or  to  groan  under  the  burden 
of  this  heavy  yoke,  '  until  he  returned  to  the 
ground.'  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
Shalt  return.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  all 
organized  beings  are  subject  to  eventual  disso- 
lution; and  consequently  man,  whose  bodily  frame 
comes  under  that  descriiition,  would  have  been 
no  exception  to  this  physical  law,  but  for  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  conveyed  to  him,  prob- 
ably through  the  virtue  imparted  to  the  tree  of 
life,  by  the  leaves  or  fruit  of  which  he  was  i)re- 
served  from  the  inroads  of  decay.  But  this 
means  of  perpetuated  life  and  vigour  being  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  withdrawn,  man  became 
mortal ;  although  he  did  not  die  the  moment  he 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  his  body  underwent  a 
change,  or,  rather,  was  left  to  the  exhausting 
operation  of  natural  causes.  This  sentence  of 
death  which  was  pronounced  upon  Adam  included 
Eve  also,  and,  through  him,  as  the  progenitor  and 
representative  of  mankind,  it  fell  in  effect  upon 
all  his  posterity  (Eom.  v.  12,  13,  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  21). 
For  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  '  brought  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.'  Death,  indeed,  is 
known  to  have  taken  ijlace  all  along,  in  the  pre- 
adamite  world,  amongst  the  various  orders  of  the 
inferior  creatures  ;  but  man,  in  his  primeval  state, 
was  exempted  from  its  operation  ;  and  though  his 
body,  with  its  exquisitely  formed  nervous  system, 
was  capable  of  receiving  pain  from  injuries,  as 
well  as,  being  made  of  dust,  was  liable,  through  the 
processes  of  nature,  to  resolve  into  dust  again,  it 
would  have  been  preserved,  had  he  remained 
innocent,  in  iierpetual  youth,  health,  and  vigour, 
by  the  special  grace  and  favour  of  G  od.  But  on 
his  disobedience  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
this  supernatural  privilege  was  forfeited :  the  first 
man,  deprived  not  of  an  original  and  inherent 
property  of  his  nature,  but  of  a  distinguishing 
token  of  the  Creator's  favour,  which  would  have 
secured  him  the  continued  enjoyment  of  life,  was, 
by  a  righteous  doom,  left  to  those  laws  of  mor- 
tality to  which  all  other  ci-eatures  on  earth  aie 
naturally  subject ;  and  his  children,  born  under 
these  altered  circumstances,  inherit,  according  to 
the  established  course  of  Providence,  the  mortal 
condition  as  well  as  the  fallen  nature  of  their 
parents. —  Such  were  the  sentences  pronounced 
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20  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  ^Eve;  because  she  was  the  mother  of 

21  all  living.    Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them. 
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on  the  three  parties  connected  with  the  temptation 
in  Eden.  While  the  Tempter,  whose  conduct  was 
instigated  by  deliberate  malice  and  wickedness, 
was  doomed  to  an  irremediable  curse,  the  hiiman 
criminals,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  seduc- 
tive arts,  were  mercifully  treated.  The  one  hav- 
ing siuued  in  ignorance,  and  the  other  through 
weakness,  were  cheered  with  the  hope  of  recovery 
from  their  lamentable  fall;  and  while  they  were 
severely  punished,  the  penalties  inflicted  on  them 
tended,  in  their  altered  circumstances,  to  be  virtu- 
ally blessings  to  mankind.  Thus  the  various  acute 
and  often  protracted  sufferings  of  woman  during 
the  time  of  child-bearing  tend  to  draw  out  the  af- 
fections of  the  female  breast  more  strongly  toward 
her  offspring;  while  her  subjection  to  her  hus- 
band, tliough  a  memorial  of  the  first  transgression, 
yet,  when  softened  and  regulated  by  Christianity, 
renders  her  conduct  as  a  wife  a  daily  expression  of 
delighting  and  delightful  duty.  The  toilsome 
labour  to  which  man  has  been  subjected  is  a  need- 
ful discipline,  which,  though  not  good  in  itself,  is 
yet  good  for  his  present  condition,  and  what  he 
could  not  do  without.  It  is  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  exercising  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  heart;  of  keeping  man 
in  constant  wholesome  employment,  and  so  of 
leading  him  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  his  being  by 
active  diligence  in  the  service  of  God.  Again,  the 
thorns  and  briers  which  desolate  the  ground  are 
not  only  marks  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
but  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
good.  Nay,  the  whole  tribe  of  weeds  which  in- 
fest the  ground,  and  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  roots,  and  vegetables,  and  grain,  thonj^h  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  x^art  of  the  curse  which  the 
ground  inherits  for  the  sin  of  man,  and  are  in 
reality  a  punishment,  have  been  converted  by  the 
wise  and  merciful  Creator  into  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing important  benefits  to  man.  By  the  plenti- 
i\x\  existence  of  these,  and  the  imperative  necessity 
of  destroying  them,  industry  is  stimulated,  in- 
genuity exercised,  patience  increased,  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil  are  augmented  by  the 
processes  of  labour,  and  thus  the  general  good  of 
society  promoted.  Lastly,  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  are  displayed  even  in  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  doomed  man  to  'return  to  the 
dust.'  After  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  been  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and 
sorrow,  what  a  dreadful  aggravation  of  his  punish- 
ment would  it  have  been  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
tracted to  an  indefinite  duration  !  But  his  life  is 
short,  and  though  it  is  probable,  as  the  early 
records  of  the  Bible  seem  to  indicate,  that  the 
abridgment  was  gradual,  yet,  in  mercy  to  man, 
his  days,  if  they  were  to  be  full  of  labour  and  sor- 
row, were  to  be  comparatively  few.  Death  puts 
an  end  to  all  his  labour.  But  as  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour  was  graciously  given  before  that  doom  was 
pronounced,  a  cheering  light  was  shed  on  the  dark 
future  of  man,  while  the  certainty  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, together  with  the  uncertain  period  of  its 
arrival,  tends  to  keei)  alive  in  his  mind  the  hope  of 
another  and  better  world,  where  sorrow  and  care, 
labour  and  pain,  are  unknown.  In  regard  to  these 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  human  pair.  Infidels 
and  Rationalists  deny  that  they  are  punishments 
at  all,  and  maintain  that  they  are  not  real  evils, 
but  are  the  direct  effects  of  those  appointments  of 
nature  which  God  has  established  in  the  material 
world.  But  the  obvious  tenor  of  this  passage,  con- 
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firmed  and  illustrated  by  the  inspired  comments 
upon  it  which  the  later  Scriptures  contain,  does 
represent  the  pain  and  labour,  the  sorrow  and 
death,  to  which  mankind  are  subjected  as  the 
penal  consequences  of  sin ;  and  as  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  this  Biblical  account  with 
what  is  the  established  course  of  the  natural 
world,  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  God, 
foreseeing  the  fall  of  man,  resolved  from  the 
beginning  to  adapt  the  state  of  the  world  for 
being  the  abode  of  a  fallen  yet  redeemable  race  of 
creatures.  While  man,  if  he  had  continued  in 
unbroken  innocence  and  integrity,  would  have 
retained  the  happiness  of  primeval  Eden,  the  earth 
would  have  worn  one  uuiversai  aspect  of  smiling 
beauty,  and  brought  forth  her  fruits  with  rich  and 
inexhaustible  fertility,  as  did  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
primeval  garden, — the  Creator,  anticipating  that  he 
would  abuse  his  moral  freedom  by  the  commission 
of  sin,  transferred  him  from  his  paradisiacal  state 
to  the  earth  at  large,  which  had  been  prepared, 
under  deteriorated  conditions,  to  be  the  temporary 
residence  of  such  imperfect  beings:  and  thus, 
while  the  present  economy  of  the  world  is  carriecl 
on  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  the 
mixed  character  of  natural  and  moral  evil  it 
exhibits  is  an  arrangement  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  as  the  penal  consequence  of  man's  trans- 
gression. 20.  And  Adam  called  Ms  wife's  name 
Eve— [Hebrew,  n^n  ;  the  LXX,  'Lm,  life].  Adam 
had  named  her  formerly  (ii.  23)  in  reference  to  her 
sex ;  now  he  distinguishes  her  by  another  name  no 
less  appropriate,  however,  to  her  circumstances, 
while  it  was  a  standing  memorial,  a  prophetic  inti- 
mation, of  her  important  destiny  to  the  whole  of 
her  fallea  descendants.  Formerly  he  had  shown 
wisdom  in  naming  the  beasts ;  here  he  showed 
more  than  wisdom — viz  ,  faith,  and  a  perception  of 
his  better  state.  At  first,  as  Lightfoot  remarks, 
his  wife  must  have  appeared  the  mother  of  death, 
having  done  that  which  brought  it  amongst  their 
posterity.  But  be,  sensible  of  a  better  hope  to 
come  in  by  her,  calls  her  "Eve"— i.  e.,  life,  as  the 
word  signifies  "the  mother  of  all  living,"  pre- 
eminently of  Christ,  and  all  who  live  by  Him 
(John  i.  4).  Thus  a  whole  history  was  comprised 
within  the  folds  of  a  single  word,  and  the  name  of 
Eve  would,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  pre- 
serve amongst  the  people  of  God  the  blessed  hope 
of  a  Redeemer.  21.  coats  of  skins.  The  Hebrew 
[lii?  rih:n3],  coverings  of  skin,  for  the  latter  word 
is  singular,  not  plural:  one  skin  was  sufficient  for 
both.  'There  are  some,' says  ^enwico^^,  'who  will 
have  the  word  ["ill?,  skin]  in  this  passage  to  refer  to 
the  skin  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  the  meaning 
to  be,  "The  Lord  God  made  for  the  first  pair  coats 
or  coverings  of  their  skin."  But  the  Hebrew  word 
would  in  that  case  have  been  in  the  plural,  with 
the  pronoun  suffixed  to  it,  "  their  skins."  Besides, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  no- 
where found  with  any  other  meaning  than  signify- 
ing the  skin  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  place  where  the  word  seems  to  denote  the 
skin  of  man  (Exod.  xxii.  27).  1  say  seems,  be- 
cause all  the  versions  are  not  agreed  to  give  it 
that  meaning  here,  the  Samaritan  referring  the 
word  to  the  skin  of  a  beast.  Yet,  if  we  understand 
the  word  to  signify  in  that  place  human  skin,  it  is 
used  so  differently  from  what  it  is  in  this  passage 
of  Genesis,  that  but  little  service  can  arise  from 
the  observation.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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22  And  the  Lord  God  said,  ''Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to     ^-  ^ 
know  good  and  evil:  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  "  ^^-^-^^ 

23  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever:  therefore  the  Lord  God  *^ 


skin  of  a  beast  is  referred  to,  a  portion  of  which 
would  be  fastened  as  girdles  round  their  bodies, 
which  was  all  that  was  needed;  but  as  they 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  mode  of  cover- 
ing themselves,  unless  an  express  order  or  permis- 
sion had  been  given  them  by  God— for  they  had 
not  been  invested  with  the  right  over  the  lives 
of  the  inferior  animals— so  it  is  distinctly  said  that 
"  the  Lord  God  made  them  the  coats  of  skin,"  and 
in  all  probability  showed  them  how  these  were  to 
be  prepared  for  a  covering.  The  mention  of  an 
occurrence  so  apparently  trivial  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  history  must  have  arisen  from  its  associa- 
tion with  some  other  transaction  of  higher  impor- 
tance, and  that  was  none  else  than  the  institution 
of  animal  sacrifices,— an  institution  undoubtedly 
of  Divine  appointment,  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
of  men  in  early  ages,  and  designed  to  transmit  the 
instruction  given  as  to  the  only  acceptable  mode  of 
worship  for  sinful  creatures,  by  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer, through  the  medium  of  a  symbolical  rite, 
which  impressively  reminded  them  of  that  funda- 
mental truth.  The  intertwining  of  a  few  leaves, 
or  the  plaiting  of  some  small  branches,  might  have 
helped  to  hide  the  conscious  shame  of  the  first 
transgressors  for  a  time.  But  these  were  of  no 
use  either  as  an  adequate  or  a  permanent  cover- 
ing ;  and.  besides,  they  stirred  no  recollections,  nor 
suggested  any  needful  cheering  thoughts.  Where- 
as the  skin  of  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  besides  being  more 
durable,  could  not  be  procured  without  the  death 
of  the  animal ;  and  as  its  slaughter,  if  effected  by 
the  hands  of  the  first  man,  must  have  been  as  a 
substitutionary  victim,  to  be  offered  according  to 
the  Divine  directions,  the  blood-stained  hide  of 
the  slain  beast,  as  it  was  worn  on  the  persons  of 
the  fallen  pair,  would  be  a  constant  painful  re- 
membrancer of  the  death  which  their  guilt  de- 
served. The  mention  of  "the  coats  of  skin,"  then, 
which  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and  his  wife, 
is  eminently  worthy,  considering  their  origin  and 
their  use,  of  the  place  it  holds  amongst  the  mo- 
mentous details  of  this  tragic  nan-ative.  They 
are  associated  with  the  institution  of  a  sacred  rite 
of  deep  symbolical  import ;  and  certainly  no  time 
could  have  been  more  seasonable — rather,  none 
could  have  been  so  appropriate— for  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  rite,  and  the  supply  of  that  clothing, 
as  when  the  announcement  of  the  Redeemer  was 
first  made, — when  the  need  of  his  propitiatory 
death  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  benefits  of  being 
clad  in  the  robes  of  his  righteousness  were  held 
out  to  man.  There  was  a  subordinate  object 
served  by  the  furnishing  of  those  skins.  'By  this 
clothing,'  says  Kiel,  'God  imparted  to  the  feeling 
of  shame  the  visible  sign  of  an  awakened  con- 
science, and  to  the  consequent  necessity  for  a 
covering  to  the  bodily  nakedness,  the  higher  work 
of  a  suitable  discipline  for  the  sinner.  By  select- 
ing the  skins  of  beasts  for  the  clothing  of  the  first 
pair,  and  therefore  causing  the  death  or  slaughter 
of  beasts  for  that  purj)Ose,  He  showed  them  how 
they  might  use  the  sovereignty  they  possessed 
over  the  animals  for  their  own  goo(l,  and  even 
sacrifice  animal  life  for  the  preservation  of  human  ; 
so  that  this  act  of  God  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
sacrifices,  even  if  the  first  clothing  did  not  pre- 
figure our  ultimate  "  clothing  upon  "  (2  Cor.  v.  4), 
nor  the  coats  of  skin  the  ro]>e  of  righteousness.' 
It  seems  that  these  transactions  took  place  within 
the  precincts  of  Eden,  for  the  first  pair  were  not 
instantly  expelled  from  the  garden  :  some  time  waa 
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probably  allowed  to  elapse,  in  order  to  furni.sh 
them  with  clear  and  adequate  instruction  in 
the  religion  suited  to  fallen  creatures,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  to  train  them  to  the  use  of  the 
new  symbolic  rites  of  worshij).  Nor  would  that 
be  attained  either  soon  or  easily.  What  a 
shock  must  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  our  race 
have  received— what  an  overwhelmingly  pain- 
ful imjjression  must  have  been  made  on  their 
hearts,  when  the  first  sacrilice  was  offered— 
when  they  were  ordered  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
the  victim  on  the  rude  altar — when,  with  the 
recent  memory  of  their  guilty  fall,  they  stood  in 
mute  astonishment  at  the  spectacle  of  the  immo- 
lated carcase,  and  beheld  in  it  the  effects  of  that 
death  to  which  it  was  consigned  as  their  substi- 
tute !  Then  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be,  they  had 
realized  the  actual  idea  of  death;  their  minds 
had  been  filled  with  a  threatening  of  it,  but  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  it  they  could  form  none  but 
vague  conceptions.  'Such  a  deficiency  and  ob- 
scurity of  view,'  says  Dr.  Pye.  Smith,  '  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
our  first  parents,  notwithstanding  the  unquestion- 
able facts  that  the  animal  creation,  in  all  previous 
states  of  the  earth,  had  been  often  devoured  by 
other  animals,  and  that  the  creatures  contem- 
porary with  Adam  were  also  formed  to  be  the 
subjects  of  death.  Those  first  human  beings 
might  not  have  continued  long  enough  in  the 
state  of  siulessness  to  have  had  opportunities  of 
becoming  extensively  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  death.  But  undoubtedly  they  had  been 
more  than  obscurely  aware  of  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  violating  the  command  of  their 
Maker,  though  the  image  of  death,  in  its  ter- 
rible reality,  was  brought  home  to  their  bosoms 
for  the  first  time  by  the  slaughter  of  an  appointed 
sacrifice.' 

22.  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us. 

This  was  not  spoken  in  irony,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed— an  expression  of  feeling  that  might  have 
suited  the  mind  of  Satan,  not  the  character  of  God  ; 
but  it  Avas  said  in  deep  compassion.  The  words 
should  be  rendered,  'Behold  what  has  (by  sin) 
become  of  the  man  who  was  as  one  of  us ! '  formed 
at  first  in  our  image,  a  holy  and  happy  being :  how 
sad  his  condition  now !  to  know  good  and  evil— 
(see  on  v.  5.)  This  knowledge,  if  absolute,  is  a 
Divine  attribute ;  but  man,  who  was  created  with 
the  knowledge  of  good  only,  acquired  by  his  trans- 
gression the  experimental  knowledge  of  evil  also, 
and  thenceforth  brought  himself,  by  that  attempt 
at  self -exaltation,  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  now,  lest  he  .  .  .  take  ...  of  the  tree 
of  life.  This  tree  being  a  sacramental  sign  or 
pledge  of  that  immortal  life  with  which  obedience 
should  be  rewarded,  man  lost,  on  his  fall,  all 
claim  to  this  tree;  and  therefore,  that  he  might 
not  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  eating  oi  it 
would  restore  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  the  Lord 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden.  Although  in- 
capable, through  want  of  faith,  of  deriving  any 
spiritual  virtue  from  the  eating  of  its  fruit,  he 
might,  if  i^ermitted  to  remain,  have  attempted,  by 
continuing  the  xise  of  it,  to  profane  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  was  therefore  righteously  debarred 
from  the  sight,  when  he  had  forfeited  the  thing 
signified.  Some  think  that  there  was  a  furtlaer 
reason  for  the  expulsion ;  for  if  "the  tree  of  life" 
possessed  the  peculiar  property  of  healing  wounds, 
bruises,  and  preserving  in  perpetual  health  and 
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sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  ^to  till  the  ground  from  whence  ^-  ^ 
24  he  was  taken.    So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of 
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vigour  the  natural  life  of  man,  his  continuance  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  sovereign  remedy 
against  pain,  disease,  and  death  must,  in  his  fallen 
condition,  have  been  not  only  an  unhappy  privi- 
lege for  him,  but  inconsistent  with  the  economy 
which  God  was  about  to  commence  in  the  world. 
An  earthly  immortality  would,  in  the  condition 
of  the  fallen  pair,  have  been  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  With  a  corrupted  nature,  affections 
misplaced,  passions  broken  loose,  and  ready  to 
instigate  to  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes, 
of  which  the  first  family  ere  long  furnished  an 
example, — with  the  labours  and  cares,  the  sor- 
rows and  miseries  that  had  become  their  doom, — 
an  endless  contiouauce  in  this  world  would  have 
been  an  intolerable  existence.  Hence  longer  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  of  life  was  now 
impossible;  for  sin  and  death  entered  the  world 
together;  and  it  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  mercy,  no 
less  than  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  remove 
the  man  from  all  access  to  a  tree,  the  sight  of  which 
must  have  occasioned  only  a  constant  renewal  of 
disappointment  and  bitter  memories.  23.  There- 
fore tlie  Lord  God  sent  him  forth.  The  particular 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  implies  ejectment  and 
dismissal,  under  the  influence  of  moral  displeasure, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  word  used  in  the  first 
clause  of  v.  24.  to  till  the  ground  from  "whence 
he  was  taken— ^i^.,  to  labour  in  servile  work  on 
the  ground.  "Whence  he  was  taken;"  i.  e.,  de- 
noting either  the  original  substance  of  his  body, 
which  was  formed  from  the  ground,  or  the  place 
from  which  he  had  been  removed  on  his  introduc- 
tion into  the  garden.  24.  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ^^f.,  he  caused 

to  dwell;  stationed.  (The  root  of  the  expres- 
sion Shechiuah  is  to  be  found  in  this  verb.) 
[Dun^n]  "  The  cherubim,"  so  mentioned,  as  objects 
witli  the  form  of  which  the  Hebrew  people  were 
familiar,  and  a  flaming  sword— Zi?;.,  the  flame 
of  a  sword,  which,  by  a  common  enallage,  may 
be  rendered  '  a  sword-like,'  or  pointed  flame, 
which  turned  (turning)  every  way— darting  its 
resplendent  beams  around  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
present  an  effectual  bar  to  all  access  by  the  old 
approach  to  the  gai'den.  The  justice  and  judg- 
ment of  God  were  on  the  one  hand  exhibited  by 
this  awe-inspiring  and  destructive  element,  while 
on  the  other  mercy  and  reconciliation  were  indi- 
cated by  the  appointment  of  the  cherubim  to 
keep  the  v)ay  of  the  tree  of  life,  or,  rather,  'to  the 
tree  of  life'  [^^:i_ni^  "iba-'^].  To  "keep  the  way" 
is  uniformly  employed  in  the  sense  of  observing  or 
preserving  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Judg.  ii.  22;  Ps.  cv. 
45).  The  whole  passage  may  be  thus  rendered. 
(With  a  view  to  debar  a  return  to  the  primeval 
paradise)  '  He  placed  at  the  east  of  (or  before)  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  a  sword-like 
flame,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life.'  What  were  the  cherubim? 
Were  they  real  beings,  having  a  personal  exist- 
ence, or  mere  figures  of  religious  symbolism? 
That  they  were  actual  realities  was  the  opinion 
which  generally  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Church ; 
and  it  is  a  very  current  idea  in  the  religious 
world  still,  that  the  word  describes  the  delegated 
presence  of  angels,  standing  as  sentinels,  with  a 
flaming  sword,  to  prevent  any  presumptuous  at- 
tempt to  re-enter  the  precincts  of  Eden.  That 
they  were  not  angels,  however,  appointed  for 
such  a  purpose,  seems  clear  from  the  fact,  that 
they  continued  to  be  pictorially  represented  long 
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after  the  deluge  had  swept  away  all  vestiges  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  But,  as  angels  are  beings 
which  have  a  local  and  real  existence  in  heaven, 
any  attempt  to  represent  them  in  a  visible  form 
would  have  been  obviously  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  true  religion.  Moreover,  the 
cherubim  are  described  both  by  Ezekiel  and  by 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  not  as  angels,  but  as  crea- 
tures worshipping  God,  and  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  of  salvation.  Further  still,  as  the 
historian  deemed  it  unnecessary  or  superfluous 
to  do  more  than  name  the  cherubim,  they  must 
have  been  objects  well  known  to  his  countrymen ; 
and  surely,  figures  which  were  considered  so  im- 
portant tiiat  the  dispensation  under  which  Adam 
was  placed  after  the  Fall,  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  economy,  are  all  equally 
marked  by  their  exhibition,  must,  it  is  obvious, 
have  a  direct  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
religion  that  is  revealed  for  sinners.  On  all  these 
accounts,  then,  many  eminent  writers  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  are 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  mere  emblems,  from 
the  symbolical  character  which  attaches  to  them 
in  all  the  later  books  of  Scripture— emblems  of 
such  moral  qualities  as  are  exemplified  by  the 
intelligence  of  man,  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the 
swiftness  of  the  eagle,  the  patient  and  persevering 
obedience  of  the  ox.  They  were,  in  short,  com- 
pound emblems  of  the  highest  forms  of  created 
life,  especially  the  human,  affording  a  high  con- 
ception of  regenerated,  enlightened,  and  sanctified 
peoijle,  who  are  described  as  resting  neither  day 
nor  night  from  engaging  in  the  Divine  service,  and 
pointing  to  the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
face  of  Christ  Jesus.  Viewed  in  such  a  light,  this 
description  of  the  original  institution  of  the 
refulgent  flame,  with  the  cherubic  figures,  was 
the  grand  prototype  of  the  Shechinah,  which  ap- 
peared so  frequently  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  and  of  which  a  permanent  model  was 
placed  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  first  temple. 
The  influence  of  this  primeval  prototype,  which 
probably  diflered  somewhat  from  the  later  de- 
scriptions of  the  cherubim,  spread  far  and  wide, 
and,  being  preserved  by  tradition  from  age  to  age, 
was  reproduced  amongst  heathen  nations  in  the 
sphinxes  of  the  Egyptians,  the  winged  lions  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  dragons  of  the  Greeks,  the  griffins 
of  the  Indians  and  other  nations  of  Asia.  All 
these  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  cherubim  both  in 
form  and  signification ;  for  they  are  always  de- 
scribed as  fictitious  creatures,  compounded  from 
various  animals,  and  placed  as  guardians  of  things 
or  places,  access  to  which  was  forbidden.  But  here 
is  the  grand  and  essential  difference  between  the 
Scriptural  cherubim  and  those  compound  symbols 
in  heathen  countries.  '  Cherubim,  as  they  occur 
in  representations  of  the  Bible,  from  its  earliest 
chapters  to  the  closing  visions  of  St.  John,  are  not 
mere  guards  or  watchers,  blocking  the  approach  to 
some  forbidden  object.  In  the  text  (Gen.  iii.  24), 
which  more  than  others  will  at  first  sight  favour 
such  interpretation  of  their  functions,  it  is  not 
asserted  that  the  cherubim  were  placed  outside 
the  garden;  neither  is  it  said  that  they  w^ere 
jjlanted  on  that  sacred  soil  to  "  watch  "  it  merely; 
for  if  "watching"  was  in  any  sense  ascribed  to 
them  well  as  to  the.  sword-like  flame,  the  word 
employed  will  show  that  these  were  watchers 
only  as  the  first  man  was  a  watcher :  they  were 
doing  there  what  he  had  signally  failed  to  do  (ch. 
ii.  15).   And,  in  like  manner,  the  position  of  these 
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emblems  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  afterwards 
had  never  been  xipon  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, nor  even  before  the  mercy-seat,  but  in  im- 
mediate contact  and  connection  with  the  throne 
of  God  Himself  (Exod.  xxv.  18),    A  careful  sur- 
vey of  these  facts  will  suffice  to  repel  the  notion 
that  the  cherubim  were  emblems  only  of  exclusive 
and  prohibitory  j)ower;  and  if  we  seek,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  the  fuller  illustration  of  their  form 
and  import  in  the  copious  visions  of  Ezekiel,  and 
especially  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  evident  that,  though  the  heathen 
symbols,  like  the  Scriptural  cherubim,  were  com- 
posite in  structure,  the  figures  which  make  up 
the  symbol,  as  well  as  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  were  unlike  in  the  two  cases. 
How,  following  in  the  steps  of  Scripture,  may  we 
characterize  the  cherubim?   Each  cherub  was  a 
group  of  figures,  or,  rather,  was  one  compounded 
figure,  consisting  of  four  parts.    The  leading  or 
most  prominent  shape  resembled  a  human  being, 
while  the  rest  were  Hke  some  portions  of  the  ox, 
the  lion,  and  the  eagle.    The  wdiole  emblem,  it  is 
true,  might  have  been  somewhat  difierent  at  the 
different  points  of  Hebrew  history ;  but  two  or 
more  of  these  distinctive  elements  had  always  been 
the  recognized  members  of  cherubic  combinations. 
Now,  we  gather  from  Ezekiel  that  the  funda- 
mental thought  embodied  in  such  emblems  was 
the  property  of  life:  they  were  emphatically  "  the 
•living  ones;"  they  represented,  therefore,  several 
of  the  noblest  forms  of  creaturely  existence,  each 
excelling  in  its  province,  each  contributing  to  the 
production  of  a  group  in  which  the  human  form 
predominated,  and  the  four  together  constituting 
an  ideal  image  of  all  animated  nature.    So  inter- 
preted, we  readily  understand,  not  only  their  posi- 
tion in  the  sacred  garden,  but  their  office  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  on  earth,  and  also  their  prox- 
imity to  God  Himself  in  visions  of  the  blessed. 
The  planting  of  the  cherubim  on  the  ground  which 
man  had  once  inherited,  but  had  failed  ere  long  to 
cherish  as  his  best  possession,  was  suggestive  of 
the  truth  that  he,  and  all  wdiose  fortunes  had  been 
linked  with  his,  had  still,  in  virtue  of  some  gra- 
cious mystery,  a  part  and  interest  in  Eden.  The 
appearance  of  the  cherubim  in  the  holiest  of  all 
was  further  proof  of  siich  an  interest :  it  prolonged 
the  hopeful  pledge  afforded  to  the  Hebrew  by 
traditions  of  his  forefathers ;  it  told  him  that  the 
representatives  of  man,  and  of  creation  generally, 
had  still  their  place  allotted  to  them  on  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  the  glowing  scenes  of 
the  Apocalypse,  v/hen  Adam's  family  have  re- 
assembled round  the  throne  of  God,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  great  Redeemer,  the  same  mystic 
creatures  shov/  the  ardour  which  that  anthem  has 
excited  in  their  bosom  by  a  rapturous  Amen  (Rev. 
V.  14).    Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  urged  in 
proof  of  some  external  correspondence,  in  the 
Mosaic  age,  between  the  cherubim,  as  already 
known  to  members  of  the  sacred  family,  and  the 
figures  sculptured  and  placed  in  the  approaches 
to  the  ancient  heathen  temples,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tw^o  emblems  were  associated  in 
these  difi"erent  systems  of  religion  with  very  diff  erent 
thoughts.    The  one  might  serve  to  symbolize  the 
best  conceptions  which  a  pagan  mind  could  form  of 
properties  possessed  by  favourite  kings,  or  by  some 
nobler  inmates  of  the  crowded  pantheon;  while 
the  other  was  designed  to  be  a  complex  image  of 
created  nature  in  its  highest,  most  ideal  form,  yet 
always  bowing  in  distinct  subordination  to  the 
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great  Creator,  and,  as  such,  ascribing  "glory, 
and  honour,  and  thanks  to  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  iv.  9).' 
{Hardwick). 

Remarks.— This  chapter  contains  information,  of 
painful  interest  and  vast  importance,  not  to  be 
obtained  from  any  ether  source  accessible  to  us. 
Ever  since  men  began  to  think  and  to  speculate, 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  under  the  government 
of  a  wise,  holy,  and  benevolent  Being  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  minds; 
but  it  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  scientific  attainments  of  the 
present  age,  it  probably  will  remain  a  mystery 
which  it  will  baffle  the  utmost  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy to  investigate.  Whatever  may  be  our  ig- 
norance, however,  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  the 
universe,  we  are  in  none  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin  into  our  world,  since  this  chapter 
informs  us,  in  a  most  distinct  and  gi'aphic  manner, 
both  when  and  hoiv  man  fell  from  his  state  of 
original  righteousness.  It  is  not  a  myth,  although 
Bosenmuller,  Mchhorn,  and  a  host  of  Rationalists, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  view  it  in  that  light ; 
for  the  supernatural  element  that  enters  into  the 
early  portion  of  the  narrative,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, confirms  its  credibility,  such  an  element 
being  inseparable  from  a  scene  of  temptation  in 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  primitive  pair. 
Neither  is  it  an  allegory,  designed  to  exhibit,  under 
the  form  of  a  fictitious  story,  the  philosophic 
truth,  that  an  ill-regulated,  hankering  desire  for 
the  enjoyment  of  interdicted  good  was  the  bane 
of  man  and  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  real  transaction,  for  the  account  of 
it  occurs  in  a  historical  book,  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  other  historical  facts;  it  was  followed 
immediately  by  disastrous  effects  on  the  destiny 
of  the  fallen  pair ;  and  by  regarding  it  in  the 
character  of  historical  verity,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  key  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
strange  and  sad  anomalies  in  the  moral  character 
and  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  traditions 
of  every  country  coincide  more  or  less  with  the 
sacred  narrative  :  they  all  preserve  the  memory  of 
a  golden  age,  when  man  was  in  a  higher,  purer, 
and  happier  state ;  and  in  various  regions  of  the 
East,  especially  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  these 
traditions  ascribe  his  sad  lapse  from  original  dig- 
nity to  the  successful  stratagem  of  a  malignant 
serpent  or  dragon.  But  the  purely  dogmatic  or 
ethical  character  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  con- 
trasted with  the  local  peculiarities,  or  grotesque 
circumstances  associated  with  the  Oriental  fables, 
make  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  Hebrew  story  as 
the  original  whence  those  distorted  legends  were 
derived.  The  record  contained  in  this  chapter, 
then,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  character  of  a 
myth  or  an  allegory,  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
elements  of  either;  for,  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  defending  the  literal  sense  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter  (see  Remarks),  everything  else  must  be 
mythical  or  allegorical,  if  the  serpent  be  declared 
to  be  so.  It  must  be  considered  a  veritable  his- 
tory, giving  the  only  true  account  of  what  would 
be  otherwise  inexplicable  in  the  present  economy 
of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  furnishing  a  key  to  the 
plan  of  redemption;  for  if  this  chapter  be  divested 
of  its  historical  character,  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  as  a  remedial  scheme  of  Providence, 
is  destroyed.  Man,  as  he  now  appears,  is  not  in 
his  normal  condition,  but  in  a  state  of  sin,  degra- 
dation, and  misery;  and  this  narrative,  which  is 
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designed  alike  for  the  instruction  of  philosophers 
and  peasants,  accounts  for  the  loss  of  his  primi- 
tive character  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  character,  as  well  as  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Diviue  government.  It  was  calculated 
to  preserve  the  Hebrews  from  the  Manichean 
heresy  of  supposing  two  antagonistic  deities— au 
evil  one  opposed  to  the  good — since  it  distinctly 
traced  the  disobedience  of  man  to  the  artifice  of  a 
wicked  creature,  who  instigated  him  to  apostatize. 
Nor  did  the  fall  of  man,  as  related  in  this  narra- 
tive, indicate  any  creational  defect  in  his  consti- 
tution. Thou";h  made  perfect  in  the  full  comple- 
ment of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers, 
he  was  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  influence 
of  motives ;  and  being  a  voluntary  agent  in  every 
thought,  feeling,  and  act,  he  had  to  determine 
between  the  alternatives  of  following  his  own 
inclination  or  of  bringing  his  will  into  complete 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  God.  Had  he  been 
a  mere  automaton,  or  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter, 
the  Divine  power  might  have  been  directly  ])ut 
forth  to  prevent  his  going  out  of  his  appointed 
sphere.  But  since  he  was  a  rational  creature, 
placed  under  no  stern  necessity,  but  free  to  choose 
and  to  act  for  himself,  it  was  morally  impossible 
to  prevent  his  fall.  And  how  disastrous  was  that 
fall  in  its  consequences !  It  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  easy  for  (irod  to  have  overlooked,  for- 
gotten, or  cancelled  the  first  sin  when  it  had  been 
committed.  But  that  is  a  superficial  view  of  an 
offence  which  in  its  very  nature  severed  the 
relations  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator, 
and,  in  the  moral  disorder  of  man's  nature  occa- 
sioned by  it,  brought  into  operation  new  agencies 
by  which  his  condition  was  suddenly  changed 
from  a  state  of  ha])piness  to  a  state  of  misery. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  fall  not  of  one  individual 
or  of  two  individuals  simply,  but  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  a  race;  and  hence  it  was,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  an  event  affecting  all  human- 
ity. The  posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  i)laced 
in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  in 
which  their  parents  were  at  the  era  of  creation. 
Even  their  immediate  children  were  universally 
excluded  from  paradise;  nor  was  there  any  injus- 
tice in  this  arrangement  of  Providence,  for  God 
offered  Eden  to  none  but  to  the  primeval  pair, 
who,  having  forfeited  all  title  by  disobedience, 
were  expelled  from  its  violated  bowers ;  and  their 
children,  though  born  in  the  exiled  condition  of 
their  parents,  were  deprived  of  no  temporal  bless- 
ing to  which  they  had  any  natural  or  inherent 
right,  though  they  lost  high  privileges  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  had  their  parents  not  sinned. 
But  the  loss  of  Eden  is  but  a  small  evil  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  painful  inheritance  which 
the  fallen  pair  bequeathed  to  their  descendants. 
The  whole  race  are  bearing  the  penalties  of  the 
first  transgression;  and,  without  entering  into  theo- 
logical theories  respecting  the  transmission  of  sin, 
as  to  whether  it  is  laid  on  men  by  imputation 
from  their  generic  union  with  Adam  as  the  federal 
head  and  representative  of  the  human  family,  or 
it  is  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
propagation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
both  Scrix^ture  and  experience  unite  in  attesting 
all  men  to  be  sufferers  both  in  soul  and  body  from 
their  connection  with  Adam;  being  doomed  to 
live  in  a  world  blighted  by  a  curse,  being  placed 
under  heavy  conditions  of  labour  and  discipline, 
subjected  to  the  law  of  mortality,  and  inheriting 
a  corrupt  and  vitiated  nature,  which  makes  them 
necessarily  i)rone  to  sin,  and  consequently  liable 
to  its  penal  consequences,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
In  short,  mankind,  through  the  loss  of  original 
righteousness,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 


of  man's  fall. 


image  and  the  favour  of  God,  are  universally  a  race 
of  sinful  creatures.  This  is  so  painful  a  view  of 
the  wide-spread  and  fatal  effects  of  the  primal 
transgression  that  many  are  disposed  to  regard 
the  history  of  the  fall  as  entirely  a  myth ;  and  yet 
Rationalists  and  Infidels,  when  they  reject  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  sin  as  unhis- 
torical,  involve  themselves  in  greater  difficulties 
by  their  fruitless  efforts  to  i-econcile  the  actual 
state  of  man  and  the  disorders  of  the  moral 
world  with  the  attributes  of  a  wise  and  benev- 
olent Creator.  It  has  been  asked.  Could  not  God 
have  prevented  the  entrance  of  sin  by  destroy- 
ing the  sinning  pair,  and  filling  their  places  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  human  creatures. 
But  another  Adam  and  Eve,  had  they  been  left 
to  the  exercise  of  their  free-will,  would  have 
fallen  before  a  new  temptation.  If  God  did 
not  inflict  merited  death  immediately  upon  the 
criminals,  the  alternative  might  have  been  to 
let  them  live,  and  successive  generations  of  their 
posterity  come  into  the  world,  the  degraded 
objects  of  His  ]  ermanent  and  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence. But  He  spared  them  for  purposes  in- 
finitely more  worthy  of  His  character;  and  one  of 
these  ai)parently  was,  that  out  of  many  possible 
forms  of  government  for  this  world,  the  existence 
of  sin  in  it  would  afford  a  larger  scope  than  any 
other  for  the  exhibition  of  a  new  and  unparalleled 
display  of  Divine  benevolence.  Accordingly,  the 
announcement  of  a  Deliverer  was  immediately 
consequent  upon  the  fall  of  man.  The  reign  of 
grace  commenced  with  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world;  and  thus  the  great  scheme  of  mercy,  by 
which,  in  a  way  that  would  illustrate  the  glory  of 
all  His  other  perfections,  God  was  to  accomplish 
the  restoration  of  the  rebellious  race,  was  not,  as 
has  been  alleged,  an  after-thought,  an  expedient 
for  repairing  the  failure  of  the  Divine  i)lau  ;  for  it 
had  been  designed  in  the  councils  of  eternity,  and 
this  world  was  })re])ared  as  the  platform  on  which 
the  destined  interijosition  of  Divine  love  was  to 
be  manifested.  How  far  the  first  promise  was 
understood  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  tlieir  afflicted 
and  despairing  spirits  were  comforted  by  it,  it 
is  imi)ossible  to  say.  It  is  not  likely,  \inless  they 
were  specially  instructed,  that  they  formed  any 
intelligent  ideas  of  the  event  to  which  it  pointed, 
or  that  the  obscure  terms  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed left  any  impression  upon  their  minds 
beyond  a  vague  but  strong  assurance  that  their 
cause  would  be  vindicated,  and  deliverance  from 
the  sad  consequences  of  their  fall  obtained  through 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Eve,  who  would  prove 
the  noblest  champion  against  evil,  the  most  valiant 
bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head.  The  indiWduality 
of  this  Deliverer  was  not,  indeed,  asserted,  but  it 
is  distinctly  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  promise. 
That  they  carefully  treasured  this  promise  in  their 
own  memories,  and  transmitted  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  their  children,  api)ears  from  the  fact  that  the 
advent  of  a  personal  Redeemer  continued  to  be  an 
object  of  earnest  hope  and  lively  expectation  in 
the  family  of  the  first  pair  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  1,  25);  and 
collateral  evidence  of  the  deep  root  it  took  in  the 
minds  of  their  descendants  in  early  ages  is  af- 
forded by  the  traditions  everywhere  prevalent 
amongst  the  heathen.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  Pthah  was  represented  with  a  dis- 
torted foot,  implying  lameness,  with  allusion  to 
the  bruised  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  The 
Hindoo  mythology  represents,  by  sculptured  fig- 
ures in  their  old  pagodas,  Creeshrta — an  avatar  or 
incarnation  of  their  mediatorial  deity,  Veeshnu — 
in  one  instance  trami)ling  on  the  crushed  head  of 
the  serpent,  and  in  another,  the  latter  entwining 
the  deity  in  its  folds,  and  biting  his  heel.    In  the 
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4    AND  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  ^Cain,  and 

2  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.    And  she  again  bare  his  ^  i  e- gotten. 

mistakable  proof  had  been  furnished  that  no 
natural  nor  ordinary  means  could  reniedy  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  fall ;  not  until  civilization 
and  philosophy  had  utterly  failed,  and  the  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  wickedness  of  mankind 
had  reached  their  acme;  not  until  the  Jewish 
dispensation  had  been  seen  to  be  unijrotitable  and 
inadequate ;  not  until  a  host  of  prophecies  h;  1 
been  fultilled,  all  of  which  concentred  in  one 
eminent  personage;  not  until  the  political  state  of 
the  world  was,  by  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  settled  for  the  first  time  in  uni- 
versal peace;— not  till  then  did  the  proper  season 
for  the  Hedeemer's  advent  and  death  arrive  (Rom, 
V.  6).  It  remains  only  to  notice  that  there  is  a 
striking  correspondence  between  the  close  of  the 
Bible  and  this  opening  portion  of  the  sacred  book. 
The  objects  that  were  withdrawn  from  view  after 
the  fall  are  reproduced  upon  the  scene :  paradise 
is  restored,  the  ends  of  the  sacred  history  are 
united,  and  the  glorious  circle  of  revelation  com- 
pleted. The  tree  of  life,  whereof  there  were  but 
faint  reminiscences  in  all  the  intermediate  time, 
again  stands  by  the  water  of  life,  and  again  there 
is  no  more  curse.  But  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  interval.  Even  the  very  differ- 
ences of  the  forms  under  which  the  heavenly 
kingdom  re- appears  are  deeply  characteristic, 
marking,  as  they  do,  not  merely  all  that  is  won 
back,  but  won  back  in  a  more  glorious  shape  than 
that  in  which  it  was  lost,  because  won  back  in  the 
Son.  It  is  no  longer  paradise,  but  the  New  Jeru- 
salem,— no  longer  the  garden,  but  now  the  city  of 
God,  which  is  on  earth.  The  change  is  full  of 
meaning:  no  longer  the  garden,  free,  spontaneous, 
and  unlaboured,  even  as  man's  blessedness  in  the 
state  of  a  first  innocence  would  have  been ;  but 
the  city— costlier,  indeed,  more  stately,  more  glori- 
ous, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  result  of  toil, 
labour,  and  pain— occupied,  not  by  a  single  human 
pair,  but  by  a  vast  multitude,  "whom  no  man  can 
number,"— reared  into  a  nobler  and  more  abiding 
habitation,  yet  with  stones  which,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  "  the  elect  corner-stone,"  were  each,  in  his 
time,  laboriously  hewn  and  painfully  squared  for 
the  places  which  they  fill  {Trench,  'Hulsean  Lec- 
tures '). 

CHAP.  IV.    1.  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife 

— Murphy  translates  'the  man;'  but  thei-e  is  no 
good  reason  for  this  change.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently used  as  the  designation  of  the  first  man, 
aiid  it  occurs  exactly  in  the  same  connection 
without  the  article  [v.  25),  where  it  is  rendered 
"  Adam."  Cain.  This  was  the  name  of  the  first- 
born son  of  the  primeval  pair.  As  appears  from 
the  Scriptures,  names  were  bestowed  upon  indi- 
viduals in  the  early  ages,  as  is  still  the  practice  in 
Oriental  countries,  with  reference  to  some  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  experience  of  the  parent?, 
or  attendant  upon  the  birth  of  the  child.  Some- 
times the  name  was  changed  in  the  course  of  after- 
life, and  a  new  one  substitnted,  as  a  memorial  of 
some  peculiar  attribute  of  the  character,  or  some 
memorable  event  in  the  history,  of  the  person  who 
bore  it.  Accordingly,  Cain's  name  has  been  vari- 
ously viewed.  Some  consider  it  as  having  been 
given  at  his  birth;  and  the  subjoined  clause  in- 
troduced to  assign  the  reason  of  its  imposition. 
It  is  commonly  interpreted  as  denoting  'posses- 
sion,' '  acquisition '  [j^j^  being  su^jposed  to  be  a 
derivative  from  T'^'ilj',  /  hare  obtained  or  gottcv] ; 
and  the  name  is  considered  to  have  been  suggested 


Scandinavian  mythology,  Thor,  the  first-born  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  holding  an  intermediate 
place  betw^een  God  and  man,  is  said  to  have  en- 
gaged in  a  mortal  struggle  with  a  gigantic  serpent, 
to  have  bruised  his  head  and  finally  slain  him. 
And  in  the  classic  mythology  Hercules  appears  in 
conflict  with  the  dragon  which  assailed  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas  after  they  had  plucked  the  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides :  he  wields 
a  formidable  club,  and  his  right  foot  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  writhing  monster.  All  these,  which 
are  distorted  traditions  of  the  first  promise,  not 
only,  by  their  antiquity,  attest  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  but  indicate,  to  use  the  words 
of  Hardicick,  'a  yearning  in  the  heart  of  man 
after  some  external  Saviour — a  presentiment  that 
such  a  Saviour  would  eventually  stoop  dovvn 
from  heaven,  and,  by  an  act  of  grace  and  conde- 
scension, master  all  our  deadliest  foes,  and  rein- 
state us  in  our  lost  inheritance.'  However  obscure 
and  indefinite  the  first  promise  might  be,  and 
whatever  the  actual  amount  of  hope  and  comfort 
our  first  parents  derived  from  it,  it  was  a  kind  of 
proto-evangelion  —  a  faint  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  not  designed  for  the  immediate  hearers 
only,  but  having  a  world-wade  significance.  More- 
over, it  was  destined  to  have  a  jirogressive  fulfil- 
ment, being  the  germ  which  every  futnre  promise 
served  only  to  develop  and  mature— the  primary 
rock,  the  substratum  on  which  God,  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  laid  all  the  subse- 
quent strata  of  revelation.  In  fact,  this  narrative 
of  the  fall,  and  the  original  promise  and  prophecy 
connected  with  it,  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
religion  of  the  Bible ;  and  they  are  the  ijrinciples 
of  unity  which  make  one  consistent  whole  of  the 
various  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  Church. 
The  patriarchal  revelations,  the  call  of  Abraham, 
the  promises  made  to  him  and  to  his  descendants, 
the  Mosaic  economy,  the  mission  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  the  inti-oduction  of  Ciiristianity, 
are  each  and  all  only  separate  jjarts,  successive 
developments  of  one  grand  remedial  scheme  for 
the  recovei-y  of  fallen  man  by  the  discipline  of 
revealed  religion  and  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer. 
'The  fall  is  the  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  superstructure,  and  unites  the  vari- 
ous parts ;  which,  without  reference  to  a  ruin  by 
man's  disobedience,  and  to  a  restoration  by  God's 
mercy,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  His  justice, 
have  no  agreement  or  consistency  the  one  with 
the  other.  Insomuch,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  man  can,  in  good  earnest,  believe 
the  Gospel,  who  can  find  no  vestige  in  this  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  of  a  seducing  devil  or  a  re- 
deeming Savionr.'  If  it  should  be  asked,  Why 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  deferred  for  the 
long  period  of  4,000  years  after  its  announcement, 
and  what  became  of  the  vast  numbers  of  mankind 
who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ?  the  answer 
is,  That  the  benefits  of  His  expiatory  sacrifice 
reached  backward  as  well  as  forward;  and  that 
the  men  of  former  ages  obtained  salvation  through 
faith  in  a  Messiah  to  come,  as  those  of  later  ages 
do  in  a  Saviour  who  has  come.  The  promise  of 
His  advent,  so  immediately  consequent  on  the 
occasion  occurring  for  His  interposition,  must 
obviate  all  objections  founded  on  the  delay  of  His 
appearance ;  and  many  weighty  reasons  rendered 
a  ]irotracted  delay  necessary.  An  early  advent 
would  have  obscured  the  evidences  of  his  char- 
acter and  mission  ;  and  not  until  full  scope 
had  been  allowed  for  the  experiment,  and  un- 
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brother  ^Abel.  And  Abel  was  a  ^keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground. 


by  that  exclamation  to  which  Eve,  in  the  ardour 
of  her  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  child  which  lirst 
awakened  the  maternal  feelings  in  her  breast, 
gave  utterance.  It  was  an  expression  of  pious 
gratitude,  indicating  that  it  was  'a  possession' 
she  valued  above  everything  else.  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, who  maintains  that  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  stands  quite  isolated  and  independent,  de- 
rives the  name  "Cain"  from  a  Hebrew  word  sig- 
nifying a  lance  or  spear,  the  weapon  of  murder, 
and  considers  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  after 
he  had  become  a  fratricide.  Bunsen,  wishing  to 
preserve  a  close  adherence  to  the  original,  spells  it 
Qayin,  and,  with  Von  Bohlen,  considers  it  as 
denoting  'smith,'  in  reference  to  the  skill  in 
metallic  works  for  which  his  family  was  early 
distinguished.  The  doubt  that  has  been  expressed 
by  many  writers,  as  to  there  being  any  connection 
between  the  name  "Cain"  and  the  words  which 
immediately  follow  in  the  first  verse,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  marked  difference  of  this  passage 
from  V.  25;  for  it  is  not  said  here,  as  in  that  pas- 
sage, "Eve  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain  " 
(cf.  ch.  v.  29).  Others  think,  that  with  minds 
continually  oscillating,  after  the  fall,  between  grief 
and  hope,  the  conversation  of  our  first  parents 
would  freqitently  turn  upon  the  advent  of  Him 
who  was  to  conquer  the  serpent,  and  therefore 
that  the  predominant  thought  which  the  arrival 
of  the  newly  born  infant  would  stir  up  was  very 
naturally  a  persuasion  that  he  was  the  promised 
seed.  Hence  they  render  the  clause,  '  I  have  got- 
ten a  man  according  to  the  Lord's  word  or  pro- 
mise,' as  the  passage  is  translated  in  the  marginal 
reading  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible  (cf.  Hag.  ii.  5, 
where  the  phrase  is  so  rendered).  By  a  third 
class,  who  take  a  similar  view,  and  conclude  that 
our  fallen  progenitors  would  certainly,  m  these 
circumstances,  give  expression  to  their  reigning 
sentiments,  by  designating  this  destined  victor  of 
the  serpent  by  some  appropriate  appellation,  the 
clause  is  understood  in  this  manner,  'I  have  got- 
ten a  man— Jehovah.'  They  consider  the  correct 
form  of  this  latter  word  to  be  not  nhn^  {.Jehovah), 
but  niqi  {Jahaieh),  the  future  tense  of  the  verb 
of  existence,  signifying  'he  shall  be,'  equivalent 
to  the  phrase,  o  cpxofj.evo's,  "he  that  should  come," 
which  so  frequently  occurs  m  the  New  Testament; 
and  thus  interpreted  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  the  exclamation  of  Eve  is  regarded  as 
originating  in  a  direct  reference  to  the  lirst  pro- 
mise (ch.  iii.  15).  This  view,  however,  seems 
liable  to  various  weighty  objections.  In  the  hrst 
place,  although  we  have  assumed  the  probability 
that  Hebrew  might  be  the  primitive  language  (see 
on  ch.  ii.  19),  there  is  no  positive  certainty  that  it 
was ;  and  if  the  passage,  as  given  by  Moses,  was 
merely  a  translation  of  Eve's  exclamation,  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being  would  naturally  be 
expressed  by  the  word  which  was  in  constant  use 
in  the  historian's  age.  In  the  second  place,  the 
occurrence  of  the  particle  n{<  before  nin^  clearly 
determines  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
j.art  of  a  verb,  but  as  a  proper  name  ;  and  had 
there  been  the  supposed  reference  to  the  proto- 
evangelion,  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  undoubt- 
edly the  definite  article  would  have  been  used 
before  ti^'K,  and  the  passage  have  stood  thus :  '  I 
have  gotten  the  man,  Jahaveh.'  In  the  third 
X)lace,  the  name  Jehovah,  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  was  invented  by  Eve  to  designate  the 
promised  Deliverer,  is  used  throughout  the  Scrip- 
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turea  as  a  general  name  of  the  Divine  Being,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  exclusive  appellation  of  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  the  three.  For  these  reasons  we 
reject  the  proposed  interpretation,  with  others, 
such  as  that  in  the  Syriac  version,  '  I  have  gotten 
a  man  (for  the  service  of)  the  Lord,'  and  adhere 
to  the  translation  adopted  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, "  T  have  gotten  a  man  from  (or  by  the  help  of) 
the  Lord."  (See  instances  where  the  n^<  bears  the 
signification  of  'from'  or  'by,'  in  Gen.  xlix.  25; 
Dent,  xxxiv.  1;  2  Ki.  xxxiii.  35;  and  others  Avill 
be  found  in  Noldius's  Concordance.)  2.  And  she 
again  bare  his  brother  Abel  —  Hebrew,  '  she 
added  to  bear.'  "Abel,"  or,  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  Hebel,  a  breath— meta^jhorically,  vanity, 
weakness,  transitoriness  (Ps.  xxxix.  5;  Rom.  viii. 
20),  or  grief,  lamentation.  The  name,  if  given  at 
his  birth,  probably  originated  in  the  painful  sense 
which  his  arrival  produced  in  the  breast  of  his 
mother,  by  reminding  her  of  the  misery  and  short- 
lived existence  she  had  entailed  on  her  offspring; 
or  it  may  be  that  it  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  till 
after  death,  and  then  it  would  have  a  reference  to 
his  sudden  and  tragic  end  by  the  violent  hands  of 
his  brother.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kennicott, 
who,  after  stating  it  as  his  persuasion  that  the 
name  of  Abel  was  given  immediately  after  the 
murder,  and  became  the  only  name  by  which  he 
was  thenceforth  known  and  recorded,  adds,  '  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  is  not  called  Abel  in  any 
speech  made  either  of  him  or  to  him  during  his 
life.  He  is  called  "his  brother  Abel."  The  word 
"  brother  "  is  repeated  seven  times  (8-11).'  A  great 
variety  of  opinions  are  entertained  resyjecting  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the  first 
pair  and  the  birth  of  their  eldest  son.  As,  how- 
ever, no  data  are  furnished  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  duration  of  their  residence  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  to  form 
any  well-founded  opinion  as  to  what  length  of 
time  elapsed  ere  their  eldest  son  was  born.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  he  was  l^rn  after  the  ex- 
pulsion from  paradise;  and  it  may  be  inferred  on  i 
Scripture  grounds  (Ps.  li.  5 ;  Eccl.  vii.  29)  that  he  ^ 
was  also  begotten  after  that  great  change  in  the  ■ 
condition  of  Adam  and  Eve  had  occurred.  Had  \ 
his  birth  taken  place  while  the  primeval  pair  I 
were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  original  recti- 
tude and  immortality,  this  son  would  have  in- 
herited the  same  pure  and  exalted  nature,  and 
have  come  into  the  world  in  circumstances  equally 
favourable  as  the  first  man  w'as  at  the  period  of 
his  creation.  But,  fallen  as  his  parents  had 
become  from  their  primitive  integrit5%  they  trans- 
mitted to  their  offspring  a  corrupt  and  disordered 
nature;  and  hence  their  eldest  son,  though  doubt- 
less instructed  by  his  penitent  and  pious  parents 
in  the  knowledge  and  revealed  worship  of  God, 
and  unexposed  to  any  moral  contagion  or  seductive 
example  from  without,  yet  gave  early  indications 
of  that  moral  perversion,  that  strong  propensity 
to  evil,  which  has  characterized  the  human  race 
ever  since  the  fall.  Of  course,  Abel  was  a  par- 
taker of  the  same  sinful  nature ;  but,  as  his  heart 
was  early  given  to  God,  through  faith  in  the 
appointed  method  of  salvation,  he  Avas  made  an 
heir  of  grace  and  a  subject  of  holiness.  Beyond 
this  solitary  notice  of  the  birth  of  these  two  fore- 
mentioned  sons,  the  sacred  history  gives  no  in- 

I sight  into  the  domestic    state  and  household 
economy  of  our  first  parents.    It  is  evident,  how-  j 
ever,  that  they  lived  constantly  in  the  open  air. 
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Offerings  to  the  Lord 
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by  the  two  brothers. 


3  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit 

4  of  the  gTound  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.    And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of 
the  "firstlings  of  his  *flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.    And  the  Lord  ^had 


which  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  mode  of  life  when 
the  atmosphere  is  \varm,  dry,  and  salubrious :  or, 
if  they  sought  any  covert,  the  only  roof  they  had 
over  them  was  the  umbrageous  canopy  of  trees. 
Ko  other  protection  would  they  need  from  the 
weather  in  the  delicious  climate  of  Eden.  And 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep— ^i^.,  'fed  a  flock,' 
which  in  Oriental  countries  always  includes  goats 
as  well  as  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground— ^tY.,  a  servant  of  the  soil  red 
earth,  or  arable  land.  Whether  Adam  had 
trained  his  sons  in  their  early  youth  to  these 
difl'ereat  occu]iations,  or  the  young  men  them- 
selves made  a  voluntary  choice  of  them  as  their 
favourite  pursuits,  the  record  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  as  showing  that  the  primitive  condition 
of  mankind  was  very  different  from  that  of  wild 
hunters  prowling  in  the  forests.  Both  the  pas- 
toral and  the  agricultural  modes  of  life  are  incom- 
patible with  the  rudeness  of  barbarism  ;  and  the 
co-existence  of  both  in  the  family  of  Adam  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  lived  in  a  civilized 
state  of  society,  (see  Remarks  on  ch.  ii.)  But  ob- 
jections have  been  urged  against  the  truth  of  this 
record,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  impossibility 
that  the  sons  of  the  first  man  could,  at  so  early  a 
period  as  their  rising  into  manhood,  have  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  or  procured  the  im^jlemeuts 
requisite  for  their  respective  occupations,— that 
Abel  could  have  got  vessels  to  hold  milk,  or  a 
distaff  for  spinning,  cords  to  tether,  or  knives  to 
slaughter  sheep ;  and  much  more,  that  Cain  could 
have  acquired  hatchets  to  cut  and  fashion  timber, 
tools  to  make  his  ploughshare,  furnaces  to  make 
his  hammers,  a  mill  to  grind  his  corn,  skill  and 
foresight  to  preserve  grain  and  fruits  as  seed  for  a 
future  season,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with 
many  arts  which  the  labours  of  a  husbandman 
imply.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  objec- 
tions by  the  statement  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  the  pursuits  both  of  a  shepherd 
and  a  husbandman  could  be  exercised  by  the  first 
men  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  both  occupa- 
tions are  carried  on  to  this  day  in  the  East,  where 
the  sheeyj  are  domesticated,  and  where  the  soil 
requires  simply  to  be  scratched,  as  it  were,  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion (see  on  ch.  ii.  20)  is,  that  man  was  taught  by 
God  a  knowledge  of  all  that  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  as  well  as  for  the 
duties  of  his  situation;  and  that  he  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  with  him  both  his  acquired  ex- 
perience and  the  implements  he  had  used  in  the 
garden,  when  "he  was  sent  forth  to  till  the 
ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 

3.  And  in  process  of  time— ^Z^.,  at  the  end  of 
days.  The  original  words  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  sense,  to  denote  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  (as  1  Ki.  xvii.  7,  where  they  are  ren- 
dered, "after  a  while");  in  other  passages  they 
are  used  to  express  a  determinate  period  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  19 ;  Dan.  xii.  13).  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  context  to  show  whether 
that  period  was  a  week  or  a  year,  an  ordinary 
sabbath,  or  a  sacred  anniversary.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  occasion  of  this 
kind,  a  stated  periodical  season,  when  the  sons  of 
Adam,  now  advanced  in  life,  and  at  the  head  of 
families  of  their  own,  appeared  as  the  representa- 
tives and  priests  of  their  respective  families,  as 
was  the  practice  in  patriarchal  times  (cf.  Gen.  viii. 
20;  xil  7-8;  xiii.  18;  xx\  i.  25;  xxxiii.  20;  xxxv.  6-7) 
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to  present  their  oblations  at  the  appointed  place 
of  worship.  The  very  circumstance  of  their 
repairing  to  that  primitive  sanctuary  together,  and 
for  the  express  Yjurpose  of  worship,  creates  an 
impression  that  the  time  was  divinely  appointetl 
— a  sacred  season,  well-known  and  recognized  by 
both  ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  man 
of  such  dispositions  and  principles  as  Cain  choosing 
to  unite  with  the  godly  Abel  in  a  simultaneous  act 
of  worship.  It  has  been  thought  not  improb- 
able, that  a  revelation  had  been  early  made  to  Eve 
similar  to  what  was  afterwards  made  to  Rebecca 
(Gen.  XXV.  23)  in  favour  of  her  younger  son, 
wdiich  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  elder ; 
and  therefore,  had  there  not  been  a  special  day 
set  apart  for  worship,  we  should  rather  have 
expected  Cain  to  avoid  the  time  which  Abel  chose, 
from  dislike  and  envy  of  him.  It  is,  however, 
plainly  implied  that  there  was  a  certain  known 
time  at  which  both  were  called  to  worship 
God  together.  The  clause  literally  rendered 
would  stand  thus:  'And  it  was  at  the  end  of 
days'  (i.  e.,  either  on  the  Sabbath  or  some  sacred 
anniversary).  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground— the  produce  of  the  fields  he  cultivated, 
consisting  probably  of  vegetables,  grain,  and  fruit 
from  trees.  It  is  not  said  to  have  been  the  Jird 
fruits,  but  only  "the  fruit  of  the  ground."  an 
offering  [nrijQ]- a  gift  or  present  oft'ered  in  social 
life  to  a  superior,  in  token  of  respect  or  acknow- 
ledgment ;  but  when  used  in  Scripture  as  a  sacri- 
ficial term,  it  signifies  an  offering  of  corn  or  bread. 
According  to  the  description  given  of  it  as  a  stated 
vegetable  offering  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  was  com- 
posed of  grain  or  flour,  with  oil  and  incense.  But 
the  name  in  its  primary  and  widest  use,  may  be 
considered  as  including  fruits  and  grain,  in  a  crude 
as  well  as  a  prepared  state  (Exod.  xxix.  38-41 ;  Lev. 
ii.  1-3, 12;  Num.  V.  15).  In  these  passages  the  mincha 
is  defined  a  meat  or  bread  ofl'ering,  and  it  always 
signifies  an  unbloody  oblation,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  bloody  or  animal  sacrifices.  'The  sense 
of  the  word,'  as  Kennicott  remarks,  '  is,  by  the 
passages  referred  to,  absolutely  determined,  at 
leasf:,  in  the  Jive  Books  of  Moses  ;  because  the 
inspired  author,  wherever  he  mentions  the  word 
mincha,  as  a  sacrificial  term,  certainly  uses  it  in 
the  same  sense  ;  especially  when  he  appears  so 
minutely  to  have  fixed  its  meaning.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  undoubtedly 
written  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  law  and  the  ai^pointment  of  the 
sacred  rites  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
the  word  mincha,  when  used  sacrificially,  must 
be  suj)posed  to  carry  the  same  idea  in  Genesli 
lohich  had  been  settled  upon  it  by  God  Himself, 
before  Genesis  was  composed.'  4.  And  Abel,  he  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the 
fat  thereof,  Grotius  and  Leclere  consider  this 
offering  to  have  consisted  of  the  wool  and  the 
milk  of  the  flocks  ;  but  the  original  word,  "  first- 
lings," nowhere  bears  the  sense  of  wool ;  the 
Hebrew  word  "  fat "  cannot  signify  milk,  con^ 
sistently  with  the  punctuation  of  the  text:  and 
those  articles  were  not  used  as  sacrificial  offerings, 
j-n'iis?,  when  used  in  reference  to  beasts,  always 
means  firstlings,  and  3^n,  fat]  (Lev,  iii,  3;  iv.  8,  31, 
35),  These  constituted  in  aftertimes,  by  God's 
appointment,  the  proper  materials  of  sacrifice; 
and  though  the  first-born  of  the  flock  M  ere  wholly 
devoted  to  .the  Lord,  yet,  in  many  cases,  the 
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5  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering:  but  ''unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  i  ^-  ^- 
he  had  not  respect.    And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  |  *'  ^^b.  n.  4. 


presentation  of  the  fat  was  sufficient,  the  rest  of 
the  carcass  being  retained  by  the  offerer.  If  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  imply  that  permission  to 
use  animal  food  had  been  granted  to  our  first 

¥a,rents,  with  the  institution  of  animal  sacrifices, 
he  offerings  of  the  brothers  were  apparently,  as 
represented  in  our  version,  very  different— that  of 
Abel's  an  animal  sacrifice,  while  that  of  Cain's  was 
a  bloodless  oblation.  The  original  text,  however, 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  any  direct  opposition 
between  them  ;  for,  literally  rendered,  the  passage 
would  be  as  follows:  'And  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  a  mincha  to  Jehovah ;  and  Abel 
brought  (the  same) :  he  also  (brought)  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat.  And  Jehovah 
liad  respect  to  Abel  and  to  his  mincha  ;  but  to 
Cain  and  to  his  mincha  He  had  no  respect.'  It 
appears,  then,  from  this  translation,  that  Cain  and 
Abel  equally  brought  a  mincha— a  bread  offering. 
Both  manifested,  by  the  very  act  of  offering,  their 
faith  in  the  being  of  God,  as  well  as  their  sense  of 
dependence  upon  Him  as  creatures ;  and  both  of 
them  acknowledged,  by  the  nature  of  their  offering 
— viz.,  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  from  which  their 
subsistence  was  derived — His  claims  to  their 
gratitude  as  well  as  to  their  worship.  But  Abel 
brought  something  over  and  above  the  mincha ; 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance that  the  apostle  (Heb.  xi.  4)  calls  it 
irXeLoi/a  OuaLau,  rendered,  in  our  version  "a 
more  excellent,"  but  literally  '  a  greater '  or 
'fuller'  sacrifice;  and  that  Abel's  was  a  double 
offering— that  it  consisted  of  more  materials  than 
one,  appears  further  from  the  apostolic  testimony 
in  the  same  passage,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  ^wpoi?, 
gifts,  not  gift.  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto 
Abel  and  to  Ms  oflfering.  The  Hebrew  viord 
rendered  "had  respect  to"  signifies,  not  only  to 
look  upon  with  favour,  to  pay  regard  to  the  prayer 
or  request  of  any  one,  but  also  to  look  with  a  keen, 
earnest,  penetrating  glance.  And  hence  Theodotion, 
the  Greek  translator  in  the  second  century,  ren- 
dered it  eveirvpLaev,  he  kindled,  or  set  on  fire.  Most 
writers  coincide  with  this  opinion,  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  Divine  approval  was  manifested  was  by 
a  miraculous  flash  of  lightning  darted  from  heaven, 
and  consuming  the  sacrifice.  To  such  a  view,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  objected  that  the  silence  of  Moses 
must  be  considered  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
that  no  such  visible  and  striking  sign  of  the  Divine 
favour  was  given  ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  one  brother,  as  well  as 
the  non-acceptance  of  the  other,  was  inferred  from 
an  observable  difference  in  the  aspect  of  Providence 
towards  them  in  their  temporal  concerns,  Abel 
enjoying  during  the  following  season  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  whereas  Cain  may  have  experienced 
frequent  disappointments  and  severe  losses.  The 
silence  of  the  historian,  however,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a  miraculous  enkindling :  for,  in  his 
brief  and  rapid  narrative,  Moses  passes  over  num- 
berless circumstances,  both  interesting  and  im- 

f ortant,  the  occurrence  of  which  was  undoubted, 
n  this  particular  case  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of 
a  sacrifice,  he  might  consider  it  superfluous  to 
describe  the  mode,  as  their  own  history  and 
instituted  rites  had  rendered  the  Hebrew  people 
familiar  with  it ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this 
obvious  consideration,  the  language  of  the  ai)0stle 
is  duly  weighed,  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that 
God  testified  of  Abel's  gifts  in  some  unmistakable 
manner  at  the  time  of  presentation,  it  is  a  fair 
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and  legitimate  inference  that  the  Divine  approval 
was  shown  by  the  miraculous  descent  of  fire, 
kindling  the  faggots  on  the  altar,  as  was  frequently 
done  afterwards  (Gen.  xv.  17  :  Lev.  ix.  24  ;  Judg. 
vi.  21;  xiii.  19-20;  1  Ki.  xviii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2G ; 
2  Chr.  vii.  1 ;  Ps.  xx.  3).  This  portion  of  Abel's 
offering,  therefore,  would  be  a  holocaust,  as  were 
all  the  sacrifices  of  which  we  have  any  account 
before  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But 
this,  though  probable,  is  a  mere  conjecture  founded 
on  the  record  of  what  was  done  at  subsequent 
periods;  and  it  may^  be  that  on  this  i^rimitive 
occasion  God  'testified  of  Abel's  gifts'  in  some 
other  way  than  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  the  Hebrew 
phrase,  Hhe  Lord  looked  upon  Abel  and  upon  his 
offering,'  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sequel  of 
the  story,  shows  that  the  Divine  Being  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  fall  to  maintain  a 
condescending  and  familiar  intercourse  in  visible 
form  with  the  primeval  family.  It  remains  to  be 
noticed  that  Abel's  offering  was  presented  not  only 
on  the  same  occasion,  but  at  the  same  spot  as 
Cain's  ;  for,  although  there  is  no  exjiress  mention 
of  the  fact,  it  is  manifestly  implied  that  Abel  as 
well  as  Cain  brought  his  offering  "unto  the  Loxxl" — 
i.e.,  as  some  think,  to  the  east  of  the  garden,  where 
the  symbols  of  God's  presence  were  exhibited,  or, 
perhaps,  to  a  sacred  tabernacle  {v.  7;  ch.  iii.  24.) 
The  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  then,  being 
exactly  the  same,  one  would  have  expected  that 
the  result  would  have  been  similar  also  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  case  ;  and  the  question  arises,  What 
was  the  ground  of  the  very  opposite  reception 
which  God  gave  to  the  offerings  of  the  two 
brothers?  It  is  evident  that  the  cause  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  marked  difference  in  the  material 
quantity  or  quality  of  their  respective  oblations. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  sought  in  a  regard  to  the  antecedent 
lives  of  the  worshippers  ;  for,  though  "the  way  of 
the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord"  (Prov. 
XV.  9),  and  "  it  is  iniquity,  even  their  solemn 
meeting"  (Isa.  i.  13),  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cain 
must,  at  this  time,  be  ranked  in  such  a  class.  He 
not  only  observed  the  stated  seasons  of  religion, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Faber  and  many  others, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct,  as 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  high  moral  recti-  | 
tude  could  have  sustained  him  in  the  settled  i, 
opinion  that,  having  been  guilty  of  no  moral  crime  ' 
or  social  offence,  he  stood  in  need  of  no  expiatory  ' 
sacrifice.  Passing  from  this  in  the  meantime,  the  • 
whole  tenor,  if  not  the  express  terms  of  the  nar-  ' 
rative,  leads  us  directly  to  look  for  the  reason  of 
the  acceptableness  of  the  one  and  the  non-accept- 
ableness  of  the  other  offering  in  the  character  of 
their  oblations,  and  in  the  temper  or  motives  of 
the  brothers  in  presenting  them.  The  one  offering 
wanted  that  which  constituted  the  other,  "  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice"  (Heb.  xi.  4)  ;  and  as  the  de-  ■ 
ficiency  did  not  originate  either  in  accident  or  in  I 
ignorance,  for  both  enjoye'd  the  best  opportunities  I 
of  learning  from  the  lips  of  their  parents  the  I 
appointed  method  of  worship,  it  must  have  arisen 
from  design— a  settled  and  deliberate  purpose  on 
the  part  of  Cain  to  discard  the  idea  of  an  animal 
sacrifice.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  expressly  states 
that  Abel  presented  his  oblation  in  faith  ;  and  as 
faith  implies  a  previous  revelation,  no  conceivable 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
sacrifice,  except  that  the  additional  blood-offering 
he  brought  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  known 
declaration  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  was  a  rite 
instituted  by  God  to  typify  the  work  of  the 
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6  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy 

7  countenance  fallen?  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  ^be  accepted? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  And  unto  thee  shall 
he  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him. 


promised  Eedeemer.  In  observing  this  rite  with 
jiious  fideHty,  he  came  before  the  Lord  in  the 
character  of  a  sinful  creature,  expressing  a  deep 
sense  of  sin,  a  spirit  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  on 
account  of  it,  as  well  as  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
appointed  method  of  reconciliation  and  acceptance. 
Cain's  offering,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  act  of 
will-worship,  indicating  no  confession  of  sin  or  con- 
trition for  it,  marked  by  an  arbitrary  pride  of  self- 
righteousness,  a  presumptuous  disregard  of  the 
hope  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement, 
and  presented  deliberately  as  a  thank  offering, 
the  only  expression  of  religious  feeling  which  a 
dependent  and  rational  creature  is  required  to 
give.  By  this  rejection  of  an  animal  sacrifice  he 
avowedly  indicated  his  persuasion  that  such  an 
offering  would  be  displeasing  to  the  benevolent 
mind  of  God,  and,  while  it  revolted  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  was  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  inas- 
much as  the  immolation  of  an  innocent  beast  had 
no  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  or 
comfort  the  mind  of  man.  In  short,  Cain 
exhibited  the  first  example  of  an  unbeliever,  who 
rejected  all  light  but  that  of  his  own  reason,  con- 
fided in  the  general  benignity  and  goodness  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  flattered  himself  that  in 
offering  a  portion  of  his  property  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  all  he  possessed,  the  tribute  would 
be  accepted,  of  whatever  quantity  it  consisted,  or 
in  whatever  form  it  was  rendered.  His  offering 
was  defective,  and  offered  in  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined will-worship.  This  was  'the  error  of 
Cain'  (Jude  11);  a  renunciation  of  the  benefits 
of  the  instituted  mode  of  atonement  for  sin 
{Kennicott),  and  a  going  about  to  establish  a  righ- 
teousness of  his  own  (Rom.  x.  3).  and  Cain  was 
very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  He  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  a  man  of  an  irritable, 
morose,  choleric,  discontented,  malignant  temper  ; 
and  as  the  scene  described  most  xii'o^^^bly  took 
place  at  a  solemn  assembly,  in  presence  of  a  large 
company,  consisting  of  their  congregated  descen- 
dants, of  whom,  according  to  patriarchal  usage,  the 
fathers  were  the  priests,  the  rejection  of  Cain's 
offering  was  felt  by  him  as  a  public  affront,  which 
wounded  his  pride  and  remained  rankling  in  his 
breast.  7.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted?  The  Lord  here  remonstrates  with  Cain 
as  a  wayward  child  ;  and  the  passage  affords  a 
very  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  family  of  the  hrst  pair  were  instructed 
in  the  nature  and  right  use  of  his  ordi- 
nances. It  has  been  translated  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  some  of  which  have  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  inherent  in  it ;  and  our 
own  version  is  not  free  from  this  charge.  The 
Septuagint  translators,  who  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text  from  our  present  Hebrew  copies, 
render  the  verse  thus, — '  If  thou  hast  rightly 
brought,  but  hast  not  rightly  divided  thy  offering, 
hast  thou  not  sinned?  be  still.'  A  far  superior 
translation  is  given  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
who  paraphrases  it  in  the  following  manner  : — '  If 
thou  make  thy  worshij),  shalt  thou  not  be  forgiven  ? 
and  if  thou  dost  not  make  thy  worship  good,  to 
the  day  of  judgment  thy  sin  is  reserved,  prepared 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  unless  thou  repent;  and 
if  thou  rejjent,  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee.'  What 
have  chiefly  thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  interi)reters  are  the  two  phrases  "  doing  well 


and  "sin  lieth  at  the  door."  At  what  door?  it 
is  naturally  asked.  One,  like  Onkelos,  says,  at 
the  door  of  thy  tent ;  another,  at  the  door  of  thy 
mouth,  ready  to  display  itself  in  profanity;  a 
third,  at  the  door  of  thy  heart,  ready  to  take 
full  possession  of  thee ;  a  fourth  says,  at  the  door 
of  thy  sepulchre,  ready  to  attend  thee  to  judg- 
ment, and  to  bear  witness  against  thee.  But 
none  of  these  are  in  agreement  with  the  context. 
There  are  two  interpretations  of  this  obscure  and 
difficult  passage  which  seem  entitled  to  particular 
notice.  The  first,  that  adopted  by  Rosenmvller, 
Maurer,  Gesenius,  Tuch,  Kiel,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Ai/isivorth,  and  others,  is  this, — 'If  thou  shalt  do 
good,  shall  there  not  be  a  lifting  up?'— viz.,  of  the 
countenance;  i.e.,  Will  you  not  be  happy  and 
cheerful,  as  a  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  and 
conduct  will  render  you?  (cf.  Job  xi.  15;  xxii.  26, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  original)  — 
'but  if  thou  shalt  not  do  good,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door,'  ready,  like  the  serpent,  to  assail  you. 
'And  unto  thee  shall  be  its  desire'  —  sin  will 
strive  to  overcome  you  and  domineer;  'but  thou 
shouldst  rule  over  it'— ie.,  maintain  the  strict  and 
steady  command  of  your  passions,  and  you  will 
master  them  (Rom.  vi.  12;  viii.  13;  Col.  iii.  5; 
Jas.  iv.  7),  otherwise  they  will  drive  you  into 
sin,  and  make  you  a  slave  of  evil  (Rom.  xii.  21 ; 
Jas.  i.  14,  15).  According  to  this  view,  God  is 
arguing  with  Cain  as  a  wayward  child.  His  look 
is  spoken  of  as  indicating  the  harbouring  of  evil 
thoughts  or  purposes ;  an  antithesis  is  preserved 
between  the  'fall,'  the  downcast  expression,  and 
the  '  elevation '  or  lighting  up  of  his  countenance ; 
and  sin  is  j)efsonified  as  a  beast  of  prey  lying  in 
wait  (Gen.  xlix.  9),  and  ready  to  seize  i^pon  his 
souh  It  is  olyected  to  this  view  that  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  Cain  is  so  figurative  and  rhe- 
torical that  he  could  not  have  understood  it; 
besides,  that  the  second  clause  is  wholly  pleon- 
astic, "not  doing  well"  being  synonymous  with 
"sin."  The  other  interpretation  considers  nxan, 
sin,  in  the  sense  of  a  sin  offering— a  sense  which 
it  most  usually  bears  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
frequently  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (Hos.  iv.  8; 
2  Cor.  V.  21;  Heb.  ix.  23);— "at  the  door"  or  gate, 
viz.,  of  the  garden,  'a  sin  offering  crouching'  (shall 
by  its  blood  expiate  thy  sin).  There  is  a  remark- 
able anomaly  in  the  construction  of  the  clause, 
which  seems  to  warrant  this  interpretation,- viz., 
the  connection  of  the  sin  offering— a  word  of  the 
feminine  gender — with  the  participial  form  of  the 
verb  in  the  masculine;  and  although  it  is  common 
to  account  for  this  by  a  peculiarity  in  Hebrew 
grammar,  yet,  as  the  same  construction  occurs  in 
the  Syriac  New  Testament  in  the  important  text, 
"The  Word  was  made  flesh"  —  where  the  verb 
masculine,  without  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
associated  noun,  adapts  its  gender  to  that  of  the 
person  whom  it  is  used  to  describe,  the  divine 
Word:  so  here  the  same  i"are  mode  of  expression 
may  be  accounted  for,  and  the  grammatical  anom- 
aly satisfactorily  explained,  by  considering  that  a 
wale  lamb  was  pointed  to  as  the  sin  offering. 
That  this  was  the  view  which  our  translators  took 
of  the  passage  is  evident  from  their  rendering  of  the 
clause,  "  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"  which  they 
connected  immediately  with  the  offering.  But  the 
marg.  has,  'shalt  thou  not  have  the  excellency?' 
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by  his  brother  Cain, 


8  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother:  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  were  in  the  held,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and 

9  '^slew  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother? 
10  And  he  said,  I  know  not:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?    And  he  said, 
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i.e.,  the  dignity  aud  dominion  belonging  to  the 
eldest  son,  who,  next  to  Adam,  was  the  head  of 
the  human  family.  And  this  version  is  preferred 
by  many,  as  describing  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
tierce  and  unrestrained  feelings  which  were  at 
work  iu  the  moody  breast  of  Cain.  The  Divine 
speaker  is  considered  as  referring  to  the  peciiliar 
iirivileges  which,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  first- 
born son  enjoyed  as  the  natural  heir  of  the  pro- 
mise, aud  which  Cain  seems  to  have  apprehended 
were  endangered  or  withdrawn  from  him  by  the 
marked  token  of  distinction  so  publicly  bestowed 
upon  his  younger  brother,  who,  although  not 
named,  v/as  evidently  alluded  to,  because  upper- 
most in  Cain's  thoughts.  It  was  the  reinstatement 
of  those  rights  of  primogeniture,  the  restoration  of 
his  superiority  over  Abel  and  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, that  the  last  clause  |)romised  to  him,  in  the 
event  of  his  correcting  his  error,  aud  complying 
with  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  import  of  the 
passage,  then,  as  thus  interpreted,  may  be  bxietiy 
stated  :— '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Wliy  art 
thou  wroth  ?  and  wdiy  is  thy  countenance  fallen? 
Art  thou  displeased  with  the  justice  of  my  pro- 
cedure in  rejecting  thy  service?  If  thou  wert 
sinless,  as  thy  father  before  his  fall,  thy  thank 
ofi'ering,  in  token  of  thy  dependent  condition  as 
a  creature,  would  certainly  have  been  accepted. 
But  as  thou  art  iu  very  different  circumstances— a 
sinner— it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  sin  offering, 
to  ensure  acceptance  both  to  thy  person  and 
service;  aud  if  thou  hadst  done  so,  in  the  same 
si)iritual  frame  of  miud  as  Abel,  thou  woukist 
have  met  with  as  welcome  a  reception  as  he, 
while  the  rights  of  primogeniture  would  have 
remained  perfectly  secure.'  This  latter  interpre- 
tation appears  to  be  the  true  one.  It  involves  a 
reference  to  previous  instructions  (Heb.  xi.  4),  and 
a  remonstrance  with  Cain  for  his  wilful  departure 
from  the  appointed  ritual.  It  accords  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  as  well  as  with  the 
dignitv  of  the  speaker;  and,  moreover,  it  contains 
a  plain,  direct,  intelligible  admonition,  which 
would  doubtless  be  very  r.ecessary  in  the  early 
history  of  our  fallen  race,  that  no  worshipper 
would  be  regarded  as  '  doing  well '  unless  he  came 
with  the  presentation  of  a  siu  offering,  which, 
however  worthless  in  itself,  was  of  great  efficacy 
when  viewed  in  faith  as  typical  of  a  better  sac- 
ritice. 

8.  And  Cain  tallied  with  Abel  his  brother.  The 

original  word  does  not  signify,  in  strict  propriety, 
"talked,"  but  'said;'  and,  as  the  object  is  fre- 
quently omitted  after  verbs  of  speaking^  Gesenius 
and  others  supply  ii— viz.,  Cain  said  (it)  unto  Abel 
his  brother;  i.  e.,  he  told  him  what  God  had 
addressed  to  him,  as  coutained  in  v.  7-  But,  as  it 
is  extremely  im])robable  that  he  would  have  re- 
lated an  admonition  to  which  he  was  so  indiffer- 
ent, others  have  supposed  a  hiatus  or  gap  in  the 
text,  which  the  Septuagint,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and 
other  versions  fill  up  with  the  words,  *  Let  us  go 
into  the  field.'  These  authorities  show  that  the 
words  were  once  in  the  original  text,  although,  as 
lias  been  remarked,  they  are  not  found  in  the 
most  ancient  Hebrew  copies  —  as,  for  instance, 
iu  that  one  which  OrUjen  consulted.  Knohel 
i-enders  the  clause  'Cain  watched  Abel.'  But 
the  meaning  is  obvious;  and  whether  the  pro- 
])osal  was  made  directly  by  Cain  to  his  brother  to 
acoompany  him  in  a  walk  into  the  fields,  or  they 
7U 


happened,  in  pursuit  of  their  respective  occupa- 
tions, to  be  together  in  some  sequestered  spot,  he, 
under  the  guise  of  brotherly  familiarity,  had  con- 
cealed his  jjremeditated  purpose  till  a  convenient 
time  and  place  occurred  for  the  murder  (1  John 
iii.  12;  Jude  11).  Whether  something  had  trans- 
pired to  open  up  and  irritate  the  wound  that  had 
long  been  rankling  in  his  breast,  and  he  rushed, 
under  the  imjnilse  of  impassioned  feelings,  to  a 
deed  of  violence,  he  could  scarcely  liave  been  ig- 
norant of  the  effects  that  might  follow.  He  must 
have  seen  the  deaths  of  many  animals ;  especially 
he  must  have  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  vic- 
tims which  his  father  had  often  brought  to  the 
altar.  He  must  have  judged  that  blows  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  human  life,  wl)atever  the  kind  of 
weapon  used  to  inflict  them;  aud  therefore,  in 
entertaining  the  deliberate  v>iirpose  of  sacrificing 
"righteous  Abel"  to  appease  his  own  jealousy, 
offended  pride,  and  vindictive  spirit,  he  gave 
proof  of  the  development  within  him  of  corrupt 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  was  of  that 
'seed  of  the  ser])ent"  which  should,  in  after- 
ages  of  the  world,  be  at  enmity  with  the  "  seed  of 
tiie  woman"  (Matt.  xxiiL  35;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude 
11).  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  "his 
brother  Abel"  throughout  the  narrative  is  de- 
serving of  notice;  but  it  is  especially  emphatic  in 
the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  as  marking  the  un- 
natural atrocity  of  Cain's  crima  Abel's  death 
was  the  first  that  took  place  in  the  family  of 
Adam ;  and  whether,  as  some  think,  a  debate  had 
been  going  on  between  the  brothers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  recent  offerings,  and  Abel  had  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  duty  of  sacrificial  worship, 
he  died  the  first  martyr  in  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion.  Cain  yielded  to  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning 
(John  viii.  44).  The  brothers  were  types  of  the 
two  opposite  classes  of  character,  which  have  ever 
since  divided  the  world,— the  humble,  believing, 
and  pious  servants  of  God,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
the  proud,  self-willed,  worldly-minded  upholders 
of  Ratioualism  and  Infidelity  on  the  other.  Thus 
Abel,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  (Heb.  xi.  4),  and 
the  posthumous  testimony  he  bears  is,  that  there  is 
but  one  way  in  which  peace  and  communion  with 
God  can  be  enjoyed  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  man- 
sions of  heaven  opened  for  the  reception  of  men.  9. 
Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  When  Cain  saw  the 
fatal  result  of  his  attack  on  his  brother,  he  would 
anxiously  endeavour  to  conceal  all  traces  of  his 
crime  by  burying  the  cor])se  somewhere  under 
ground ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  him  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  what  laad  become  of  Abel,  so 
far  as  to  join  in  the  search  that  doubtless  would 
be  instituted  regarding  the  missing  relative.  It 
might  be  that  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  ere 
the  following  scene  took  place ;  and  Cain  had 
probably,  iu  order  to  lull  suspicion,  been  engaging 
in  the  solemuities  of  religion  at  the  established 
place  of  worship,  when  he  was  challenged  di- 
rectly from  the  Shechmah  itself.  I  know  not — 
'I  have  not  ascertained '  (i)/2i>'p/i?/).  Tliis  was  a 
direct  and  unblushing  falsehood,  and  hence  Cain 
is  said  to  be  of  the  wicked  one  (1  John  iii.  12),  who 
was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  (John  iii.  44).  W  hat  a 
difference  between  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  simple, 
trembling  confession  of  the  sin  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  the  hardened  audacity  of  their  eldest 
sou!   One  sin  leads  to  another;  aud  a  criminal, 
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on  Cain. 


What  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  ^crieth  unto  me 

11  from  the  ground.    And  now  art  thou  -^cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 

12  opened  her  ^ mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand;  when 
thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 

13  strength;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.  And 
Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  ^My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

14  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in 
the  earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
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when  accused,  commonly  tries  to  evade  the  con- 
sequences of  his  guilt  by  denial.  Thus  acted 
Cain ;  but  from  the  irreverend,  defiant  tone  he 
assumed,  we  may  judge  the  extent  of  his  inward 
apostasy  from  God,  and  the  spiritual  blindness  of 
his  understanding,  which  deluded  him  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  could  escape  the  scrutiny  of  Omni- 
science. 10.  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  ground— Hebrew,  bloods.  The 
word  in  the  plural  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
blood  as  shed — murder.  The  blood  of  Abel  is  said 
to  have  had  a  'voice  that  cried'  aloud  to  God, — 
a  strong  image,  founded  manifestly  on  the  fact 
that  sin,  being  a  violation  of  the  moral  order 
which  God  had  originally  established,  all  heinous 
sins  cry  to  Him,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  for 
retribution.  The  violent  effusion  of  human  blood 
being  one  of  the  greatest  violations  of  the  economy 
of  Providence,  outraged  nature  is  represented  as 
crying  to  God  for  vengeance  upon  the  murderer; 
and  there  was  a  special  reason  why  God  should 
make  enquiiy  after  Abel's  blood,  because  "pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints "  (Ps.  cxvi.  15 ;  Heb.  xi.  4).  As  murder  is 
often  discovered  by  a  train  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  events,  which  indicate  the 
hand  of  God,  the  metaphor  has  come  into  common 
and  familiar  use ;  and  hence  the  poet  says, — 

'  O  murder,  thou  haf5t  no  tongue ; 
Yet  dost  thou  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ.' 

This  figurative  language,  however,  though  first 
employed  in  reference  to  the  case  before  us,  is  by 
no  means  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  horrid 
crime  of  murder.  It  is  applied  in  Scripture  to 
every  sin,  as  expressing  the  necessary  connection 
between  sin  and  its  punishment.  For  every  sin 
has  a  voice  of  crimination  against  the  sinner. 
That  voice  may  not  be  heard  by  the  transgressor 
himself,  amid  the  wild  storm  of  passion  and  the 
din  of  the  world's  pursuits,  or  because  his  con- 
science is  seared;  but  still  it  is  heard  by  the 
supreme  Judge  (cf.  Gen.  xviii.  20,  21 ;  xix.  13 ; 
Exod.  iii.  7).  11.  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the 
earth.  Here  is  a  curse  superadded  to  the  general 
one  denounced  on  the  ground  for  Adam's  sin. 
The  meaning  of  the  words,  according  to  our  ver- 
sion, which  is  supported  by  Baumf/arten,  Knohel, 
etc.,  is,  that  the  soil  which  Cain  had  cultivated, 
having  drunk  innocent  blood,  would,  as  it  were, 
in  indignation  and  horror  at  the  awful  crime  of 
fratricide,  withhold  its  productive  powers;  and 
though  he  should  prosecute  his  agricultural  works 
with  wonted  assiduity,  all  his  labour,  industry, 
and  art  would  now  be  fruitless ;  the  seasons  would 
be  unpropitious,  the  ground  yield  little  or  no 
return,  like  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  spewed 
out  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  abominable 
vices  (Lev.  xviii,  28).  The  phrase,  "which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood," 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse,  seem  to 
favour  this  interpretation.    Or,  the  words  may  be 


old  haunts  will  no  longer  be  safe  for  you ;  you 
must  become  an  unhappy  exile,  and  seek  an 
asylum  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  The 
concluding  clause  of  v.  12  apparently  supxjorts  this 
latter  view.    12.  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  — 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment ;  a  degraded 
outcast,  the  miserable  victim  of  an  accusing  con- 
science.    The  LXX.  translate  these  words  by 
<TT€vu)u,  KUL  T^ye/uLwv,  sighlug  and  trembling,  as 
completely  paralyzed  by  the  constant  apprehen- 
sion of  death.    But  the  English  version  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  context.  Augustine  remarked 
the  striking  analogy  between  the  doom  of  Cain 
and  that  of  the  unbelieving,  obdurate  Jews,  who, 
like  Cain,  killed  their  brother.  Now  their  fate  has 
been  like  his— that  of  weary,  uncertain  wanderers 
on  the  earth  for  eighteen  centuries  (cf.  Deut. 
xxviii.  16,  25,  66).    13.  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear.   The  original  words  have  been 
variously  interpreted,     [pv  signifies,  primarilj'^, 
iniquity,  sin;  and  Kbn,  when  applied  to  God,  to 
take  away,  when  to  man,  to  6mr guilt;  and  hence 
the  margin  of  our  bibles  following  the  LXX.,  and 
the  greater  number  of  versions,  has  '  Mine  in- 
iquity is  greater  than  that  it  may  be  forgiven,'] 
The  magnitude  and  atrocity  of  the  crime  appeared 
to  extinguish  in  Cain's  mind  all  hope  of  forgive- 
ness; and  therefore,  like  Judas,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  wild,  reckless  despair.    Others,  taking 
the  sentence  interrogatively,  render  it,  '  Is  my 
iniquity  too  great  for  expiation?'  can  the  penalty 
not  be  inflicted  in  some  other  form— a  compensa- 
tion accepted  by  fine?  or,  if  it  must  be  by  my 
personal  suffering,  can  it  not  be  a  defined  and 
limited  one?   But  although  '  sin '  or  '  iniquity '  is 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term,  it 
denotes  also  the  punishment  oi  sin;  and  the  con- 
text seems  rather  to  point  to  the  secondary  mean- 
ing ;  for  Cain  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense,  not 
of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt,  but  of  the  severity  of 
the  sentence.    His  exclamation,  "My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear,"  was  prompted  by  a 
weight  of  unendurable  misery.    He  had  spurned 
all  offers  of  grace;  there  M'as  no  sign  of  penitence, 
no  cry  for  pardon :  but  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
terrible  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him,  and  he  dwelt  exclusively  upon  it,  specifying 
four  particulars  in  which  its  tremendous  character 
appeared.    14.  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  [nniN^n,  the  red  eai-th]— 
the  portion  of  ground  I  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate;  the  place  of  my  birth,  the 
home  of  my  parents,  my  native  country,  and 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid-/,  e.,  from  the 
symbols  of  thy  Divine  presence ;  the  usual  jilace 
of  religious  assemblies,  which,  after  the  expulsion 
from  Eden,  the  Lord  established  at  the  gates  of 
the  forfeited  paradise,    I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  in  the  earth.   Driven  from  my  happy 
home,  and  from  all  intercourse  with  human  so- 
ciety, I  am  to  be  banished,  a  solitary  wanderer, 


rendered,astheyareby^o.senm?^//er/y'^<(•^,G'er/ocA  without  shelter,  and  without  a  settled  place  of 
JJelitzsch,  cursed  art  thou  from  the  laud,'— your  !  abode,  in  wild,  uninhabited  regions;  or,  if  I  ven- 


The  Lord  sets 
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a  mark  upon  Cain. 


15  slay  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lord  ^  set  a 
mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 


B.  c.  ssrs. 


Eze.  9.  4, 


ture  to  approach  the  haunts  of  men,  every  one 
tliat  flndeth  me  shall  slay  me.  Either  some  of 
the  nearest  kinsmen  of  Abel,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  practice  of  the  Goel,  i.  e.,  blood- 
avenger,  had  as  yet  been  introduced,  or,  under  an 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  guilt,  he  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  every  person  who  should 
discover  him  in  any  quarter  would  deem  him- 
self at  liberty,  nay,  bound,  to  avenge  the  crime. 
Whichever  of  these  views  we  adopt  involves  the 
conclusion,  that  the  population  of  the  world  had 
now  considerably  multiplied,  and  in  a  few  years 
more  would  be  further  increased.  In  explanation 
of  this  extraordinary  and  obscure  episode,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  murder  of  Abel,  being 
probably  the  first  heinous  crime  in  human  so- 
ciety demanding  exemplary  punishment,  God, 
who  still  continued  His  condescending  direction 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  world,  thought 
proper  to  interpose,  and  to  act  as  judge  in  this 
unhappy  case.  The  government  was  patriar- 
chal. Adam,  being  ignorant  both  how  to  prove 
and  to  punish  the  unprecedented  crime  of  mur- 
der, and,  moreover,  unlikely,  through  the  in- 
fiuence  of  parental  feelings,  to  execute  justice 
upon  the  criminal  if  convicted,  the  Lord,  who  is 
described  in  the  anthropomorphic  style  of  this 
]irimitive  narrative,  hears  of  it  by  the  cry  of  blood 
which  rose  from  the  ground."  And  He  discovers 
the  crime  by  arraigning  the  murderer  at  His 
tribunal.  The  sentence,  according  to  the  mur- 
derer's own- sense  of  Justice,  should  have  been 
one  of  death ;  for  that  is  evidently  implied  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse.  But,  although  capital 
punishment  was  not  inflicted  upon  Cain,  and,  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  early  state  of  the 
world,  it  was  commuted  into  perpetual  exile,  the 
sentence,  when  thus  altered  on  Cain's  urgent 
petition,  was  far  more  severe,  as  it  removed  him 
far  away  from  the  means  by  which  his  misery,  if 
it  shoiild  prove  intolerable,  might  be  at  once  ter- 
minated, at  least  in  this  world.  To  use  the  words 
of  Bishop  Hall,  '  God  saw  that  it  was  too  much 
favour  for  him  to  die;  He  therefore  wills  that 
which  Cain  wills.  Cain  would  live :  it  is  yielded 
to  him,  but  for  a  curse.  God  rejects  him ;  the 
earth  repines  at  him ;  men  abhor  him ;  himself 
now  wishes  that  death  which  he  feared,  and  no 
man  dare  pleasure  him  with  a  murder.'  The  fact 
is,  that  his  preservation  in  the  special  circum- 
stances, as  a  monument  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
would,  in  the  early  state  of  mankind,  tend  to 
stamp  a  deeper  brand  of  horror  on  the  crime  of 
murder  than  the  shedding  of  Cain's  blood  would 
have  done;  and  in  the  secret  remorse  of  which 
he  must  have  been  the  prey,  as  well  as  in  the 
consciousness  of  moral  degradation  and  infamy 
amongst  men,  life  would  be  felt  often  to  be  an 
intolerable  curse. 

'  Happier,  in  my  mind,  was  he  (hat  died, 
For  Miany  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffered.' 

15.  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  ven- 
geance shall  toe  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Seve- 
ral versions,  the  Septuagint,  Syriae,  Arabic,  Vul- 
gate, read,  instead  of  p7,  therefore,  ]5  K*?,  not  so, 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  context.  God 
allayed  Cain's  apprehensions  by  assuring  him  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  shed  his  blood  would  be 
considered  guilty  of  a  far  worse  crime  than  Cain 
himself  had  perpetrated ;  inasmuch  as  he  would 


sin  against  greater  light  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  atrocity  of  murder,  now  that  God  had  given  a 
public  and  solemn  deliverance  upon  the  subject  in 
the  case  of  Cain.  The  word  "  sevenfold,"  which 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time,  seems  to  have  been 
early  used  as  a  common  and  familiar  phrase  for 
expressing  intensity;  and  in  the  present  context 
it  intimates  that  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Abel,  by  taking  the  life  of 
Cain,  would  be  considered  guilty  of  a  more  aggra- 
vated murder,  and  be  condemned  to  a  far  severer 
punishment  than  that  unhappy  fratricide,  the 
Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  Conjectures  almost 
innumerable  have  been  formed  and  expressed 
regarding  this  mark.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  miraculous  change  on  his  external 
appearance,  significant  of  his  offence;  a  mark 
imi>rinted  upon  his  forehead,  containing  the 
letters  of  the  Divine  name,  or  of  Abel's  name ; 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  the  leprosy,  a  general 
paralysis  of  his  frame,  by  which  his  arms  espe- 
cially trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  not 
carry  either  meat  or  drink  to  his  mouth ;  and, 
finally,  a  wild  ferocity  of  aspect,  that  rendered 
him  an  object  of  universal  horror  and  avoid- 
ance. Others  have  suggested  that  it  was  a 
mental  affection,  a  settled  melancholy,  or  perhaps 
lunacy,  as  supposing  that  remorse,  and  the  total 
want  of  those  ordinances  that  minister  comfort  to 
'a  mind  diseased,'  drove  him  mad;  and  Mont- 
gomery, in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem,  '  The 
World  before  the  Flood,'  taking  up  this  idea, 
represents  Cain  as  a  poor,  haggard,  wretched 
maniac,  roaming  at  large,  and  suddenly  calmed* 
during  a  violent  paroxysm  by  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  music,  played  by  the  harp  of  his 
descendant  Jubal.  Leclerc  supposed  it  to  be  a 
distinct  dress— a  meaning  which  the  original  word 
will  not  bear.  Bryant,  that  it  was  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  which  was  inherited  by 
his  posterity,  who  gradually  became  dumb,  as 
are  the  oraug  -  outangs,  his  lineal  descendants  ! 
But  all  these  are  mere  fancies,  unsupported  by 
the  tenor  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and,  indeed, 
they  could  never  have  been  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  any  one  who  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  original 
words,  "literally  rendered,  are,  'the  Lord  gave  a 
sign,  a  token  or  pledge,  to  Cain,  that  no  one  who 
found  him  should  kill  him ;'  i.  e.,  God  assured  him 
of  his  personal  safety  by  some  external  sign  or 
evidence,  which  allayed  his  axjprehensions  from 
the  snares  or  pursuit  of  the  blood-avenger.  This 
translation  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  the 
Septuagint  version  [which  is  tw  Katy,  to  Cain  ;  not 
€v,  or  eTTt  TMlLaiv,  upon  him] ;  and  that  God  not 
unfrequently  confirmed  his  declarations  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  appointment  or  exhibition  of  a 
sign  is  abundantly  evident  from  many  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Gen.  ix.  12; 
xvii.  11;  Exod.  iii.  12;  Judg.  vi.  17,  36;  2  Ki.  xx. 
8;  Isa.  yii.  14,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  same 
word  [nhi<]  occurs).  In  this  sense  the  word  '  sign ' 
is  frequently  used  in  Scripture.  The  import  of 
the  statement,  then,  'that  God  gave  a  sign  to 
Cain,'  perhaps  may  amount  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  Divine  Being  strictly  charged  Adam  and 
all  his  family  to  offer  no  violence  to  Cain,  under 
the  penalty  of  condign  punishment ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  positive  interdict  was  to  the 
fratricide  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  his  immunity 
from  danger.    That  such  is  the  proper  view  of  the 


Exile  of  Cain. 
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The  first  city  built. 


16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  ^presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the 

17  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she 
conceived,  and  bare  ^Enoch:  and  he  builded  a  city,  and  -'called  the  name 

18  of  the  city,  after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch.  And  unto  Enoch  was 
born  Irad:  and  Irad  begat  Mehujael:  and  Mehujael  begat  Methusael : 
and  Methusael  begat  ^Lamech. 


B.  C.  3S75.  • 

»■  2  Ki.  13.  23. 
Jer.  23.  39. 
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8  Chanoch. 
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luxssage  will  appear  more  clearly  by  translating 
the  connecting  particle  "and"  as  Noldius  ('Con- 
cordance') shows  it  often  is  rendered,  'tlms,' 
'after  this  manner,'  the  Lord  gave  a  sign  to  Cain. 
But  this  rendering,  though  doubtless  the  correct 
one,  does  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  sign  given  to  Cain  was.  Knohel  sup- 
poses that  it  was  a  sign  in  the  visible  heavens, 
accompanied  with  a  revelation  of  its  meaning. 
Biit  ungodly  men  would  have  disregarded  that,  as 
they  do  other  subjects  of  Divine  communication; 
and  besides,  it  would  have  been  unknown  to  the 
next  generation,  unless,  like  the  rainbow,  it  had 
been  frequently  renewed.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  whatever  was  .the  nature 
or  form  of  this  sign,  it  was  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
fear  of  Cain,  as  well  as  to  deter  others  from  en- 
dangering his  life, 

16.  And  Cain  .  .  .  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
This  name,  derived  from  a  cognate  verb,  to  wan- 
der, to  be  a  fugitive,  denotes  merely  the  land  of 
flight  or  exile.  No  conclusion,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  locality  of  this  region  : 
and  although  the  words  "on  the  east  of  Eden," 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  'opposite  to'  (the 
closed  gate  of)  Eden,  may  seem  to  afford  a  clue 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  yet  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  identifying  it  with  any  particular  spot, 
so  long  as  the  site  of  the  primeval  paradise  re- 
mains undetermined.  The  Septuagint  terms  it 
Nat3,  which  M.  Cahen,  in  his  French  version, 
suggests  to  be  Xedida,  in  Arabia,  w^hich  is  to  the 
east  of  Nubia.  The  Vulgate  considers  the  ori- 
ginal term  "Nod"  to  be  applied,  not  to  a  country, 
but  to  Cain  himself.  '  And  the  fugitive  dwelt  in 
the  land  on  the  east  of  Eden.'  17.  And  Cain  knew 
his  wife.  Her  name  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  Save ;  and  as  it  was  an  uninhabited  region 
in  which  Cain  sought  refuge,  it  follows  tliat  she 
must  have  accompanied  him  in  his  flight.  No 
previous  mention  is  made  of  Cain's  marriage  ;  but 
that  is  not  wonderfvd  in  so  succinct  and  fi'agmen- 
tary  a  history :  and  whether  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Adam  or  of  one  of  his  numerous  sous,  no  objection 
can  be  made  against  the  propriety  of  such  a  con- 
nection, as  marriages  with  near  relatives  were 
matters  of  necessity  in  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race.  Moreover,  the  law  of  incest  was  not  pro- 
mulgated till  long  after  (Lev.  xviii.  9),  nor  was  there 
any  necessity  for  such  an  enactment,  as  no  practi- 
cal evils  could  result  from  the  formation  of  such 
unions,  when  mankind  w^as  not  yet  developed 
into  separate  families,  and  she  .  .  .  bare  Enoch 
— i.  e.,  initiating— a  suitable  name  for  a  first-born 
son.  and  he  huilded  a  city.  Some,  deriving  the 
Hebrew  word  "city"  from  a  root  signifying  to  he 
deep,  maintain  that  it  was  a  cave,  in  which  Cain 
established  himself,  and  thus  he  was  the  first 
Troglodyte.  But  such  an  idea  is  inconsistent  with 
the  language  of  the  context,  which  expressly 
relates  that  he  "builded,"  or  began  to  build;  and 
whether  the  habitations  erected  consisted  of  huts 
made  of  boughs,  plastered  with  clay  and  thatched 
with  grass,  like  those  in  many  modern  towns  of 
Arabia ;  whether  they  were  wholly  mud  cabins, 
which  in  early  times  were  (Job  iv,  19;  xxiv.  16), 
and  still  are  so  common  in  the  East;  or  whether 
they  were  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  like  the 
73 


rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Kephaim,  that  have  been 
discovered  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Bashan,  they 
would  doubtless  be  rude  and  simxile  structures. 
Nor  must  we  in  our  thoughts  assimilate  this  pri- 
meval city  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  towns 
were  extended  in  later  times.  Whether  it  covered 
a  large  or  small  area,  it  Avas  fortified,  as  the  original 
word  signifies,  by  a  wall  of  mud  or  unconnected 
stones,  or  by  a  fence  of  cactus — like  the  briars  or 
pricldy  pears  that  defend  the  modern  Jericho, 
and  many  other  villages  of  Palestine  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  was  a  new  stage  in  the  development 
of  human  society,  for  it  formed  the  commencement 
of  a  settled  mode  of  life;  and  although  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  like  those  in  ancient  Canaan, 
might  continue  their  agricultural  pursuits  l)y 
tilling  small  patches  of  land  in  the  outskirts  (cf. 
Judg.  and  Ruth),  yet  it  gradually  led  to  the  foriua- 
tion  of  different  habits,  and  by  the  necessities  felt 
and  the  requii^ements  created,  it  whetted  inven- 
tion, stimulated  industry,  and  gave  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  the  culture  of  the  useful  no  less  than  the 
fine  arts.  Although  the  erection  of  this  city  is 
recorded  apparently  in  the  continuous  course  of 
events  subsequent  to  Cain's  exile,  and  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  it  is  probable  that 
centuries  had  elapsed,  and  he  himself,  as  A  ugustlne 
suggests,  was  an  old  man,  some  five  or  six  hundred 
years  of  age,  when  he  laid  its  foundations.  It 
was  ominous  of  its  future  character,  that,  like 
Rome  in  after-ages,  it  was  associated  with  the 
murder  of  the  founder's  brother.  Its  grand  radi- 
cal defect  was  its  irreligious  origin;  it  was  "of 
the  earth,  earthy ;"  and  although  it  is  not  expressly 
said  that  its  builder,  like  those  of  Babel,  aimed  at 
making  to  himself  a  name,  that  he  and  his  might 
not  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
yet  its  inhabitants  naturally  imitated  their  ances- 
tor, and  in  its  increasing  population  a  society  was 
formed,  of  which  ungodliness,  luxury,  and  volup- 
tuousness were  the  characteristic  features.  Even 
if  we  do  not  regard  this  city  as  'the  first  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  in  wdiicli 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  bears  sway,'  we  cannot 
doubt  the  i^revailing  irreligion  of  the  place.  18. 
unto  Enoch  was  horn  Irad.  The  genealogy  of 
Cain's  family  is  here  given  to  the  sixth  generation. 
As  the  persons  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  the 
eldest  sons,  they  would  be  the  successive  rulers  of 
the  city  of  Enoch,  and  each  in  his  day  be  possessors 
of  power  and  influence.  But  no  details  of  their 
personal  history  or  public  acts  are  given— no 
notice  taken  even  of  the  duration  of  their  lives,  or 
the  age  which  any  of  them  had  attained  when  his 
flrst-born  son  was  born.  This  oblivion  to  which 
the  Cainite  patriarchs  are  consigned  show^s  the 
little  estimation  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration 
holds  mere  men  of  the  world  ;  for  the  growth  of 
this  branch  of  the  human  family  is  wholly  identi- 
fied with  the  progressive  development  of  material 
forces.  Living  in  a  city,  they  early  displayed  the 
intelligence  and  activity  for  which  inhabitants  of 
towns  have  ever  been  distinguished; — both  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts  had  their  rise  amongst 
them,  and  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
honourable  mention  for  their  industry  and  inven- 
tions, had  not  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
place  been  irreligion  and  ungodliness,  which  in  a 


Lamech  and  his  two  wives. 


GENESIS  IV. 


Birth  of  Tuhal'Cain, 


19  And  Laniecli  took  unto  him  two  wives:  the  name  of  the  one  was 

20  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah.    And  Adah  bare  Jabal:  he  was 

21  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.    And  his 
brother's  name  was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 

22  ^^harp  and  organ.    And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  an  instructor 


few  generations  led  to  unrestrained  license  in 
vice  and  sensual  corruption.  Irad  denotes  orna- 
ment of  a  city;  Mehujael,  destroyed  or  smitten  of 
God ;  Methusael,  man  of  God ;  Lamech^  a  strong, 
iwwerful  man. 

19.  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives.  The  ir- 
religious and  sensual  character  of  the  Cainites 
reached  its  acme  in  the  time  and  person  of 
Lamech,  who  is  the  first  polygamist  on  record,  and 
whether  from  his  bold  innovation  on  the  primitive 
institution  of  marriage,  which  produced  the  most 
demoralizing  effects  on  the  antediluvian  world,  or 
from  his  being  the  ancestor  of  a  family  which 
acquired  so  great  renown  by  its  inventive  talents, 
he  is  the  only  descendant  of  Cain  of  whom  any 
memorials  have  been  preserved.  Adah— beauty, 
ornament.  Zillah — a  shadow.  These  two  names 
indicate  the  position  of  these  women,  as  first  and 
secondary  wife.  Moreover,  they  mark  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  era,  when  other  qualities  were 
looked  for  in  the  female  corajjanions  of  men  than 
those  on  which  the  mind  of  Adam  was  concen- 
trated. His  affection  and  lively  interest  in  his 
partner  had  been  expressed  in  the  name  given  to 
Iier,  Eve,  the  life-giving,  the  mother  of  all  living. 
Bat  now  external  attractions,  beauty  of  fea- 
tures, gi'acefnlness,  polished  elegance  of  manners, 
were  become  principal  objects  of  desire  and  ad- 
miration. The  primitive  character  of  marriage, 
consisting  in  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
as  an  institution  designed  by  God  for  domestic 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  i)ropagation  of  the  race, 
was  completely  ignored,  and  wives  were  increased 
to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  a  fleshly  mind. 
Polygamy,  as  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  might  be  re- 
stricted for  a  time;  but  the  contagion  of  his  ex- 
ample sxjread  with  increasing  rapidity  during  the 
subsequent  generations,  and  gave  rise  to  all  that 
wild  incontinence  and  lawless  violence  which  oc- 
casioned the  flood.  20.  Jabal— i.  e.,  flowing,  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  .  .  .  have 
cattle.  The  Hebrew  [riipp]  properly  denotes  pos- 
session, property,  but  always  of  cattle,  in  which 
alone  the  wealth  of  nomadic  people  consists.  The 
word  is  strictly  used  only  of  sheep,  goats,  and  neat 
cattle,  excluding  animals  of  hxird&n  [Gesenlus). 
Thus,  though  born  in  a  city,  and  bred  in  a  settled 
state  of  society,  he  cultivated  migratory  habits,  and 
as,  from  the  laud  surrounding  the  city  being  laid 
under  cultivation,  but  being  comparatively  sterile, 
{v.  12),  a  more  extensive  portion  would  be  required 
for  the  support  of  the  population,  he  was  obliged 
to  travel  to  a  distance  in  quest  of  pastures.  Ne- 
cessity would  compel  him  to  remove  from  place  to 
place,  as  new  pasturage  was  wanted,  and  conse- 
quently to  contrive  the  tent,  a  convenient  kind  of 
light  and  movable  habitation.  This  constituted  the 
difference  between  him  and  Abel,  who,  though  "  a 
keeper  of  sheep,"  seems  to  have  been  stationary. 
Jabal  was  the  first  to  commence  the  nomadic  mode 
of  life;  and,  as  his  example  seems  to  hav^e  had 
many  followers,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  the 
owners  found  a  ready  market  for  all  the  produce, 
whether  in  milk  and  butter,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
clothing,  not  to  add,  perhaps,  also  for  animal  food. 
'This  is  the  nomad  life  which  Abraham  and  the 
other  patriarchs  led,  as  do  most  of  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day — a  life  in  which  the  head  of  a 
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10  Or. 
stringed 
and  wind 
instru- 
ments. 

11  whetter. 

family,  with  his  children  and  servants,  pitches  his 
tent  on  a  fruitful  spot,  which  is  the  particular  i)ro- 
perty  of  no  one,  and  when  this  is  grazed  on,  moves 
onwards.  Hitherto  it  would  seem  that  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  life,  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity,  were  united  ;  but  here  begins  the  sepa- 
ration of  work  and  calling'  {Gerlach).  21.  Jubal 
— i.  €.,  sound,  music,  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ— [Hebrew,  a 
stringed  instrument ;  a  reed,  a  musical  in- 

strument consisting  of  many  pipes.]  Though  called 
an  organ,  it  certainly  had  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  modern  instrument  of  that  name;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  first  hint.  It 
was  probably  a  series  of  reeds  of  unequal  length 
and  thickness  joined  together,  being  nearly  identi- 
cal with  the  panpipe  among  the  Greeks,  or  that 
simple  instrument  called  a  mouth-organ  which  is 
still  in  common  use.  The  import  of  the  statement 
in  this  passage  is,  that  Jubal  was  the  inventor  of 
both  wind  and  stringed  instruments  of  music,  and 
the  art  of  |)erforming  on  them.  22.  Tubal-cain, 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Delitzsch  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  verb  must  be 
construed  as  neuter,  and  consequently  the  proper 
translation  of  this  clause  should  be,  '  Tubal-cain,  a 
hammerer  or  forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  in 
brass  and  iron.'  The  meaning  of  the  name  Tubal- 
cain  is  very  obscure.  Gesenius  and  Delitzsch  de- 
rive it  from  the  Persian  Tubal,  earth,  and  the 
Arabic  Cain,  sm«7A;  while  ^?^7?.-fen  traces  it  to  the 
hieroglyphic  Teb,  or  Tbl,  which  signifies  dried 
bricks;  and  then  earthen  ore  [riti'n:],  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered  brass,  a  composite  metal, 
invented  at  a  period  long  posterior  to  this  early 
age,  properly  denotes  copper,  j)rincipally  as  har- 
dened and  tempered,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  for  arms  and  other  instruments  (Exod.  xxvi. 
13).  '  Copper,'  says  Kitto,  '  is  frequently  found  on 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  is  soft  and 
easily  wrought;  and  people  whose  instruments 
were  only  of  this  metal  have  been  known  to  exe- 
cute great  works,  and  to  have  attained  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  It  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  some  secret  in  hardening  copper, 
which  nas  been  lost  since  the  more  general  use  of 
iron  threw  it  out  for  common  purposes.  The  text 
itself  seems  to  intimate  that  great  and  important 
discoveries  in  the  working  of  metals  were  made  by 
Tubal-cain,  rather  than  that  he  was  the  first  to  ap- 
ply them  to  any  use.  He  is  not,  like  his  brothers 
Jabal  and  Jubal,  called  "  the  father  "  or  originator 
of  the  art  he  taught,  but  "  an  instructor"  of  those 
that  wrought  in  it.  So  strong  is  our  impression 
respecting  the  earlier  use  of  copper,  and  compara- 
tively limited  employment  of  iron,  that  we  would 
almost  venture  to  conjecture,  that  Tubal-cain's  re- 
searches in  metallurgy,  which  led  him  to  great  im- 
provements in  the  working  of  copper,  also  led  him 
to  the  discovery  of  iron.'  The  names  of  the  three 
sons  of  Lamech  all  come  from  a  common  root,  sig- 
nifying to  flow  as  a  river ;  and  the  embodiment 
of  such  an  idea  in  the  names  given  to  them  con- 
veys an  impression  of  his  pride  and  complacency 
that  by  the  inventive  genius  of  his  family 
the  tide  of  worldly  prosjjerity  and  distinction 
was  rajjidly  flowing  in  the  direction  of  his 
house. 
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to  his  two  whes. 


of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  :  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cam 

23  Naamah.    And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 
For  i-I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding. 
And  a  young  man  '^to  my  hurt : 

24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 
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12  Or.  I 
would 
slay  a  man 
in  my 
wound, 
etc. 

13  Or,  in  my 
hurt. 


'  Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,— inventors  rare- 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  His  Spirit 
Taught  them ;  but  they  His  gifts  acknowledged  none. 

Milton. 

and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamali— e., 

beautiful,  sweet,  graceful.  The  introduction  of 
her  name  in  this  connection  is  naturally  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  polygamous  family,  she 
was  the  full  sister  of  Tubal-cain.  But  the  Jewish 
Eabbis  subjoin  this  additional  reason,  that  she 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  art  by  the  introduction  of  weaving,  so 
that  she  supplied  the  materials  for  clotliing,  while 
Tubal-cain  invented  metallic  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  for  dress.  The  occurrence  of  her  name  in 
this  genealogical  list  is  somewhat  remarkable ;  and 
as  no  female  in  Seth's  line  is  mentioned,  the  parti- 
cular notice  here  taken  of  the  wives  as  well  as  the 
daughter  of  Lamech,  corroborates  an  observation 
previously  made,  that  female  influence  was  at  this 
period  acquiring  an  ascendancy  which  might  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement, had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of 
the  unnatural  and  demoralizing  influence  of  poly- 
gamy. Thus  early  crept  in  a  canker  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  domestic  relation — 

'  The  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall.* 

23.  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah.  The  passage  which  follows  is  poetical,  as 
is  evident  from  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  the  original,  as  well  as  from  the  paralielis- 
tic  strophes,  which  are  a  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  insertion  of  such  a  rhapsody,  which 
apparently  contains  neither  doctrine  nor  fact 
worthy  of  historical  preservation,  has  greatly  puz- 
zled commentators.  But  as  it  is  the  most  ancient 
X)iece  of  poetical  composition  in  the  world,  perhaps 
this  primitive  inartificial  chant  was  intended  to 
prove  that  Lamech  was  the  father  of  poetry,  as  his 
sons  were  the  founders  or  inventors  of  other  arts. 
Whether  it  comprised  the  whole  effusion,  or  is 
merely  the  fragment  of  a  longer  poem,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  but  its  transmission  to  the 
times  of  Moses  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  accept 
the  tradition  that  Naamah,  the  daughter  of 
Lamech,  became  the  wife  of  Ham,  through  whom, 
or  his  son  Canaan,  the  respective  ancestors  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  it  was  preserved,  till  it 
was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  popular  minstrelsy 
of  both  countries.  The  xjrecise  import  of  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  various  conjectures.  Some  con- 
sider the  language  of  Lamech  to  have  originated  in 
a  fear  of  punishment  for  his  polygamy,  and  to  have 
been  the  substance  of  a  reply  to  his  wives,  who 
had  been  expressing  their  apprehensions  lest  he 
should  be  involved  in  trouble  or  danger  by  his 
daring  innovation  on  the  established  usage  of 
society.  '  Have  I  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  or 
a  young  man  to  my  hurt  ?  (my  offence  is  trivial 
commred  to  the  crime  of  murder.)  If,  then,  God 
would  avenge  Cain  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech 
seventy -sevenfold.'  But  the  connection  of  this 
poem  with  the  preceding  narrative  suggests  a 
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different  meaning;  and  as  the  historian  had  al- 
ready mentioned  the  polygamy  of  Lamech,  he 
proceeds  to  develop  another  feature  of  this  man  s 
character  as  a  self-confident,  violent,  and  lawless 
chief. 

'  Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hear  my  voice, 
And  give  attention  to  my  word; 
A  man  I  slew,  because  he  wounded  me; 
A  young  man,  because  he  assaulted  me; 
If.  indeed,  Cain  be  avenged  seven  times, 
Then  Lamech  seventy  times  seven.' 

As  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  interpreters 
whether  the  verb  in  the  third  line  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  preterite,  slew,  or  a  future,  /  will  slay,  it  can- 
not be  determined  whether  the  speaker  was  com- 
memorating an  actual  occurrence,  or  merely  stat- 
ing what  he  would  do  in  a  possible  contingency. 
Our  translators  accord  with  the  Septuagint,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions  in  considering  that  Lamech 
had  already  avenged  himself  on  a  young  Cainite 
who  had  wounded  him,  and  that  this  speech  was 
an  apology  for  the  homicidal  act,  which  he  ex- 
plained w^as  perfectly  justifiable,  having  been  com- 
mitted in  self-defence.     Considering  the  i)aral- 
lelism,  which   repeats  the  same  idea  in  two 
consecutive  lines,  there  is  only  oue  murder  spoken 
of,  and  not  two,  as  some  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed.   But  most  of  the  old  commentators,  such 
as  Calvin,  Leclerc,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  the  more 
recent  ones,  Kiel,  Delitzsch,  Ewald,  regard  the 
speech  of  Lamech  as  an  outburst  of  xiroud  and 
presiimptuous  self-confidence— the  boast  of  a  bold, 
bad  man,  elated  with  the  x)ossession  of  arms,  and 
believing  that  with  such  formidable  weapons  as 
his  son  had  invented,  he  could  defy  all  the  world 
to  oppose  him  in  whatever  courses  he  chose  to 
follow,— a  vaunting  menace  that  he  could  inflict 
that  summary  vengeance  which  God  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  in  Cain's  case  to  permit,  and  that  if 
any  should  assail  him,  or  do  1dm  the  slightest 
injury,  the  offender  would  expiate  his  temerity  by 
an  instant  and  inevitable  death.    Short  or  frag- 
mentary as  it  is,  it  affords  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  wild  ferocity  of  the  speaker,  and  may  re- 
ceive interesting  illusti'atiou  from  the  pictures 
which  the  classic  fabulists  have  drawn  of  the 
lawless    schemes,   the    atheistic    defiance,  and 
the  Titanic  audacity  of  the  antediluvian  chiefs. 
Schlegel  ('Philosophy  of  History')  takes  a  peculiar 
view  of  this  enigmatical  fragment  of  antediluvian 
poetry.    He  considers  it  as  referring  to  an  actual 
occurrence— the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  a  youth, 
not,  however,  done  by  Lamech  in  self-defence,  but 
as  a  sacrifice,  'indicating  that  human  sacrifices, 
especially  the  immolation  of  youths,  which  be- 
came so  frequent  and  striking  a  custom  of  anti- 
quity, had  their  origin  among  the  race  of  Cain, 
deeply  imbued  even  at  that  early  period  with 
appalling  errors;   and  that  unhappy  delusion 
originating  in  a  faint  tradition  of  the  guilt  of  their 
ancestor,  a  confused  anticipation  of  a  real  neces- 
sity, and  of  a  future  reality,  contributed  to  the 
institution  of  these  sacrifices.    Thus  Lamech,  to 
whom  the  introduction  of  polygamy  is  generally 
ascribed,  was,  probably,  also  the  introducer  of 
human  sacrifices.'   Thus  ends  the  account  of  the 


Birth  of 
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Seth  and  Ems. 


25  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ;  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  ^^Seth :  For  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 

26  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew.    And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  born  a 


Cainites,  whose  genealogical  roll  is  brought  down 
only  to  the  seventh  generation;  and  the  reason  why 
it  stops  here  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
marriages which  now  began  to  take  place,  they 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  family  long  before  the  xlood. 

25.  called  Ms  name  Setb— or  Sheth;  i.  e.,  com- 
pensation, being  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
place  or  replace.  For  God,  said  she,  hatli  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom 
Cain  slew.  In  the  bestowment  of  this  name.  Eve 
was  not  prompted  by  her  own  feelings,  for  her 
words  apparently  refer  to  some  Divine  intimation 
which  she  had  received,  that  Seth  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  promise— an  intimation  similar  to  that 
which  the  oracle  made  to  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxv.  23), 
and  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  despondency 
and  revive  the  hopes  of  tlie  parents,  who,  as  may 
be  imagined,  had  been  greatly  dejected  by  their 
double  bereavement,  the  death  of  Abel  and  the 
banishment  of  Cain,  Hence  Delitzsch  calls  him  a 
second  Abel,  Ewald  assigns  to  this  name  the 

imx)ort  of  '  seedling '  or  '  germ'^ — i.  e.,  of  the  promise. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  "God,"  rather  than 
"  Lord,"  in  this  passage  has  occasioned  a  variety 
of  conjectures,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  the  whole  clause  an  interpolation. 
But  this  is  solely  in  consequence  of  their  theoreti- 
cal views  as  to  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  and  on 
no  just  grounds  of  critical  or  MS.  authority.  The 
difficulty  is  satisfactorily  removed  by  Kiel,  who 
says,  'What  Cain  (Jmman  wickedness)  took  from 
her,  that  has  Elohim  {divine  omnipotence)  restored. 
Because  of  this  antithesis  she  calls  the  giver  God, 
instead  of  the  Lord,'  It  appears  that  the  birth  of 
Seth  took  jilace  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
Abel  was  murdered ;  and  consequently,  although 
six  generations  of  Cainites  are  enumerated  before 
it  is  announced,  that  event  must  be  considered  as 
long  x^rior  to  the  foundation  of  Cain's  city  and  the 
other  incidents  related  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
chapter.  26,  called  his  name  Enos— or  Enosh; 
i.  e.,  man,  weak,  frail,  mortal.  The  name  was  a 
suitable  designation  to  be  bestowed  by  a  pious 
father  on  a  son  who,  he  believed,  inherited  a 
fallen  and  coiTupt  nature,  and  it  exhibits  a  state  of 
family  feeling  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pride  and 
self-confidence  of  the  Cainites.  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  "  Men  "  does 
not  occur  in  the  original.  The  verb  is  in  the  inde- 
terminate or  impersonal  form,  '  they  began,'  or  '  it 
was  begun  '  to  call,  &c.  "The  name,"  as  used  in 
Scripture,  expresses  the  attributes  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  apiDlied, — in  fact,  his  being,  character, 
works.  "  To  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
denotes  to  believe  in,  to  trust,  honour,  and  obey 
Him.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  worship  of  the 
Sethites,  which,  besides  the  offering  of  typical 
sacrifices,  probably  consisted  in  praises  and  prayers 
to  the  Mediatorial  Lord,  was  a  solemn  declaration 
of  their  faith  not  merely  in  the  God  of  nature  and 
providence,  but  also  of  grace.  [This  clause  has 
been  rendered  in  several  different  and  even  oppo- 
site ways,  the  difficulty  being  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  verb  '?^n,  which  bears  these  independent 
meanings— to  bore  through,  to  perforate  or  pierce, 
to  lay  open,  to  turn  from  a  holy  to  a  common  use — 
i.  e.,  to  defile  or  profane,  and  finally,  to  begin.] 
The  margin  of  our  English  Bibles  reads,  'then 
began  men  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'  The  Bishops'  Bible  (1.568)  has, 'then 
began  men  to  make  invocation  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord;'— He  having,  according  to  their  theory, 
revealed  at  that  period  the  fact  that  Himself 
would  be  the  Redeemer  of  men.  Onkelos  trans- 
lates the  clause,  '  then  the  children  of  men 
ceased  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  And 
some  others,  'then  began  men  to  X)i'ofane  or 
blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Dr.  Benisch 
has  embodied  in  his  new  translation  the  view 
of  Jewish  writers,  which  is  this,  'then  it  was 
begun  to  call  idols  by  the  name  of  the  Eternal.' 
According  to  this  last  interpretation,  which  is 
adopted  by  many  Christian  authors  also  {Heid- 
egger, Van  Dale,  Archbishop  Tenison,  Selden, 
italeigh,  Owen's  'Boyle  Lecture'),  idolatry  was 
introduced  in  the  antediluvian  world  by  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  if  not  Cain  himself,  who,  per- 
haps confounding  the  sun  with  the  resplendent 
light  established  at  the  East  of  the  primeval  para- 
dise, commenced  the  Zabian  worship  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  designating  the  sun  Baal  — 
i.  e.,  "  Lord."  A  grammatical  objection  has  been 
urged  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  i>assa^e 
before  us,  which  makes  it  scarcely  admissible 
{Kittd's  '  Cyclopasdia,'  Art.  '  Noah  ').  Besides,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Cain  and  his  sons,  of  whom,  in 
all  probability,  he  had  several  before  his  removal 
to  the  land  of  IS  od,  however  practically  irreligious, 
yet  'living,'  as  has  been  remarked,  'so  near  the 
Fountain-head  of  revelation,  having  conversed 
M^ith  those  who  had  witnessed  the  rise  and  first 
development  of  man's  marvellous  history,  endowed 
with  that  quick,  intuitive  science  which,  in  the 
operations  of  external  nature,  revealed  to  them 
the  agency  of  an  Invisible  Spirit,  and  witnessing  the 
wondrous  manifestations  of  God's  love  and  power, 
with  the  active  ministry  of  his  messengers  of  light, 
could  fall  into  atheism,  or  any  other  species  of 
speculative  imbelief.'  If,  therefore,  idolatry  was 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  it  must  have  been  at  a 
date  posterior  to  the  days  of  Enos.  Discarding 
this  view,  then,  we  pass  to  the  third  interpretation, 
which  supposes  that  there  existed  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  invocation  of  Jehovah  in  the  days  of 
Enos  and  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy, God  at  that  period  manifesting  Himself 
more  clearly  than  He  had  previously  done  to  the 
Sethites  as  an  elect  and  consecrated  people.  The 
symbolical  purity  of  that  race,  indicated  by  the 
distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  (ch. 
vii.  2),  the  name  bestowed  on  the  Sethites,  "the 
sons  of  God,"  wdiich  was  the  designation  after- 
wards applied  to  Israel,  "the  presence  of  the 
Lord"  in  the  emblem  of  the  resplendent  flame 
between  the  cherubim,  and  the  xjrivilege  of  access 
they  enjoyed  to  the  xjlace  w^here  the  Divine  Being 
manifested  Himself,  are  assumed  as  betokening 
that  they  were  taken,  in  the  days  of  Enos,  into  a 
covenant  relation  with  God,  and  received  a  special 
revelation  of  His  character  as  the  Lord  the  Ee- 
deemer.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
to  sux^i^ort  the  idea  of  this  new  and  x^eculiar  dis- 
pensation with  the  Sethites.  The  second,  or  mar- 
ginal rendering,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
many  Biblical  writers  of  note,  bears  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  in  an  age  of  irreligion 
and  rapidly  increasing  corruption,  stood  aloof 
entirely  from  their  apostate  contemporaries ;  and 
being  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  certain 
rites  and  observances,  as  well  as  by  a  style  of 
character  and  conduct  corresponding  to  their  re- 
ligious views,  were  known  as  a  separate  class,  who 
had  obtained  the  designation  of  the  Lord's  people. 
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upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


sou;  and  he  called  his  name  ^^Enos:  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 


In  this  sense  the  phrase,  'call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord,'  is  synonymous  with  the  ex- 
pression in  James  ii.  7,  'that  holy  name  [to  eTrtK-Atj- 
t*ey  e<^'  'u,uas]  which  is  pronounced  upon  or  given  to 
you.'  The  interpretation  adopted  in  the  author- 
ized version  gives  a  natural  and  consistent  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  from  which  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  depart ;  for  the  original  words, 
'•  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  are  used  in  the 
sense  they  usually  bear  in  Scripture,  that  of  per- 
forming a  solemn  act  of  worship.  As, this  clause, 
however,  cannot  mean  that  Divine  service  was 
then  for  the  first  time  celebrated,  since  Adam, 
Abel,  and  Seth  had  long  before  called  upon  the 
came  of  the  Lord,  it  must  either  denote  that  the 
public  worship  of  God  had  begun  in  the  days  of 
Enos  to  be  attended  to  with  greater  zeal,  more 
heart-felt  devotion,  and  deeper  solemnity  by  the 
godly  portion  of  mankind ;  or  it  must  point  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  considerable  number  of  Cainites, 
who,  as  a  family,  had  long  abjured  all  connection 
with  the  paradisiacal  altar,  returning  to  the  pure 
faith,  and  being  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Whichever  of  these  various  interpretations  we 
adopt,  the  clause  intimates  that  the  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  had  reached  a  crisis.  Designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  sequel  of  the  antediluvian 
history,  it  serves,  if  we  adopt  the  last  view  of  its 
import,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscure 
passage  (ch.  vi.  2)  with  which  it  seems  closely 
connected,  and  which  describes  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  union  between  the  Sethites  and  tlie  family 
of  Cain. — It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Divine  names  in  two  consecutive 
verses  {>-v.  2o,  2G)  shows  the  groundlessness  of 
the  theory  which  maintains  that  passages  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  different  designations  for 
the  deity  were  written  by  different  authors.  As- 
suming this  public  invocation  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  have  been  begun  when  Enos  was  in  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  age,  the  interval  from  this 
date  to  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of 
Noah's  age  comprises  a  period  of  about  1,200  years, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  present  He- 
brew text,  but  of  nearly  1,(500  years  according  to 
that  of  the  Sei)tuagint. 

Remarks. — Three  sons  only  of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  Adam  {v.  4)  are  mentioned  by  name ; 
and  whether  the  rest  were  consigned  to  obhviou 
from  want  of  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  any  of  them,  the  painful  episode  of  Cain's 
violence  to  Abel,  and  the  subsequent  mission  of 
Seth,  as  conservator  of  the  true  religion,  are  suffi- 
ciently important  of  themselves  to  suggest  the 
reasons  of  their _  being  so  particularly  noticed.  The 
two  events  being  closely  connected  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  antediluvian  church,  the  narrative  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  giving  a  full  detail 
of  the  first  as  pre] laiatory  to  the  announcement  of 
the  second;  and  hence,  amongst  all  the  incidents 
tliat  chequered  the  family  history  of  the  first  pair, 
the  account  of  one  religious  solemnity,  with  its 
accessories,  has  alone  been  preserved,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  grounds  on  which 
Cain  was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  of  establishing,  by  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed substitution  of  Seth,  the  parentage  of  the 
future  Redeemer.— Althou<'h  there  had  not  been 
as  yet  an  authoritative  or  formal  promulgation  of 
the  moral  law,  its  obligations  were  written  on  the 
heart  of  man;  and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  all 
Bpecification  of  the  duties  of  the  second  table,  the 


conscience  of  Cain,  which  accused  him  of  guilt  in 
murdering  his  brother,  told  him  also  that  he  de- 
served the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crime.  Tlie 
apprehensions  he  expressed  of  falling  by  the  haud 
01  some  blood-avenger,  imply  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  population  in  the  world  at  the  period 
of  his  being  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  this, 
we  can  perceive,  might  well  be  the  case  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  theory  of  a  pre- 
adamite  race  of  men.  Indeed,  this  theory,  which 
has  no  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon,  is  totally  un- 
necessary for  any  of  the  purposes  on  account  of 
which  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  this  chapter.  It 
could  not  prevent  marriage  with  a  sister  in  the 
first  age ;  for,  assuming  that  contemporary  races 
of  men  had  been  created  in  different  centres,  the 
men  of  the  primitive  generation  must  of  necessity 
have  married  with  the  female  members  of  each 
first  man's  family,  until  it  had  increased  so  far  as 
to  establish  an  intercourse  with  the  other  races  at 
a  distance.  Then,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
city  which  Cain  built,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
citizens  who  inhabited  it  were  his  own  descend- 
ants, who,  at  the  advanced  period  when  tliat  com- 
munity was  formed,  had  become  a  numerous  clan. 
For  to  suppose  that  it  was  comjiosed  of  an  inferior 
race  of  men,  over  whom  Cain  by  his  violence  or 
talent  for  government  had  acquired  the  ascend- 
ant, as  is  done  by  M'Causland  ('Adam  and  the 
Adamites'),  is  inconsistent  with  the  fear  and 
alarm  that  he  expressed.  The  blood-avengers  of 
whom  lie  v^as  afraid  were,  perhaps,  the  sons  of 
Abel  (for  what  is  to  hinder  us  supi)osing,  as  we 
have  done— see  on  v.  5— that  Abel  was  married 
and  had  a  family)  and  the  other  members  of 
Adam's  family,  who  by  that  time  must  have  been 
pretty  numerous ;  for  his  sons  and  daughters, 
mentioned  in  next  chapter  (ch.  v.  4),  may  have 
been  born  before  as  well  as  after  the  birth  of 
Seth ;  and  as  the  latter  event,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Abel,  occnri  ed 
in  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  Adam  s 
age,  a  sufficient  interval  of  time,  whether  we 
reckon  by  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint  chron- 
ology, had  elapsed  to  allow  the  human  progeny  to 
multiply  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  souls. 
Bishop  Patrick  states  that  he  knew  of  two  indi- 
viduals in  England  who  in  eighty  years  had  307 
descendants.  Hamilton  ('Pentateuch  and  its 
Assailants')  mentions  the  offspring  of  President 
Edwards  in  America,  who  had  a  family  meeting 
in  January,  1852,  a  century  after  the  death  of 
their  great  ancestor,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
number  amounted  to  about  two  thousand.  'A 
very  simple  calculation,'  he  adds,  '  will  show  that 
from  the  first  human  pair,  allowing  the  birth  of  a 
male  only  every  second  year,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand persons  might  have  sprung  when  alive  and 
vigorous  ;  and  these,  including  the  descendants  ot 
Abel,  who  may  well  be  imagined  disposed  to  resent 
and  avenge  the  murder  of  their  progenitor,  might 
have  been  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  at  the  time  of  Abel's  death,  enough  to 
account  for  the  fears  of  Cain.'— The  brief  sketch 
here  given  of  the  state  and  habits  of  the  Cainite 
family  confirms  the  view  formerly  exhibited  (see 
Remarks  on  ch.  ii.)  of  the  original  condition  of 
man  as  that  of  a  social  being.  The  foundation  of 
a  city  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  man  before  we 
read  of  pastoral  encampments,  the  erection  of 
permanent  houses  previous  to  that  of  fragile  and 
moveable  tents,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to- 
gether with  the  storing  of  grain  as  seed  for  a  future 
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5  THIS  is  '^the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the  day  that  God 
2  created  man,  *in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him;  male  and  female 


"  Matt.  1. 1. 
6  Col.  3.  10. 


crop,  tlie  rearing  of  cattle  for  use  in  various  ways, 
the  rights  of  private  property,  the  knowledge  of 
iron,  and  the  inventions  made  both  in  the  usefnl 
and  the  fine  arts,  indicate  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  society  even  in  the  sixth  generation,  and 
completely  overthrow  the  favourite  theory  of  those 
infidel  philosophers  who  delight  in  representing 
man  as  at  first  a  hunter,  and  iu  the  lowest  stage  of 
barbarism, 

'  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.' 

"With  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
at  so  early  a  period,  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and 
Greek  traditions  exactly  correspond  ;  for  they  all 
bear  that  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the 
arts,  and  metallurgy,  were  introduced  by  the  first 
men,  and  in  the  pre-liistoric  ages.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  full  and  particular  history  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  chay)ter,  of  the  industrial  activity 
and  resources  of  the  antediluvian  world,  for  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  carpenter,  the  tailor,  the 
shoemaker,  the  weaver,  and  various  other  depart- 
ments of  labour  which  were  undoubtedly  pursued 
in  primitive  times.  Snch  a  regular  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  progress  of  society  at  that 
early  period  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  ])urpose  of 
the  sacred  historian.  His  leading  design  in  the 
selection  of  these  historical  anecdotes  was  to  re- 
cord what  bore  favourably  or  perniciously  on  the 
interests  of  true  religion ;  and  accordingly,  in 
noticing  a  few  of  the  primeval  inventors  in  art,  it 
is  believed  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  men- 
tion of  those  only  who,  through  the  ignorance  or 
superstition  of  admiring  posterity,  were  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  divinities  in  heathen  mythology. 
Jnbal  was  the  Ju-baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  Jabal 
and  Jubal  the  Pan  and  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  Tubal-cain,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Tu-bal- 
cain  =  Vulcan  ;  and  Naamah,  or  in  Greek,  Ne- 
man©, a  name  of  Athene  =  Minerva  {Bunsen).  To 
the  people  whose  religious  instruction  Moses  had 
more  immediately  in  view,  those  objects  of  Pagan 
worship  were  well  known,  and  his  enumeration  of 
their  names  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainite  family 
served  the  important  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  human  origin,  as  well  as  of  their 
total  want  of  any  title  to  the  Divine  honours  that 
were  paid  to  them.  '  Primitive,  and  what  we  call 
universal  history,'  says  Schlegel,  'does  not  properly 
commence  with  the  first  man,  his  creation,  or 
ulterior  destiny,  but  with  Cain,— -the  fratricide  and 
curse  of  Cain.  The  preceding  part  of  the  sacred 
narrative  regards,  if  we  may  so  speak,  only  the 
private  life  of  Adam,  which,  however,  will  always 
retain  a  deep  significancy  for  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  progenitor.  The  origin  of  dis- 
cord in  man,  arising  from  his  disobedience  to 
God,  and  the  transmission  of  that  mischief 
to  all  ages  and  all  generations  is,  indeed,  the 
first  historical  fact ;  but  on  account  of  its  uni- 
versality, it  forms  at  the  same  time  a  psy- 
chological phenomenon  ;  and  while,  in  this  first 
section  of  sacred  history,  everything  points  and 
refers  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  fratricide 
of  Cain,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  flight  of  that 
restless  criminal  to  eastern  Asia,  are  the  first 
events  and  circumstances  which  properly  belong 
to  the  province  of  history.  Under  two  different 
forms  doth  sacred  tradition  reveal  to  us  the  j^rimi- 
tive  world;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  two 
grand  conditions  of  humanity  which  fill  the  re- 
cords of  priuiitiA^e  history.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  £1  race,  lovers  of  peace,  revering  God,  blessed 
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with  long  life,  which  they  spend  in  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  innocence,  and  still  no  strangers  to 
deeper  science,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  sacred 
tradition  and  inward  contemplation,  and  transmit- 
ting their  science  in  the  old  or  symbolic  history, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Sagas  of  Gentile  nations,  "on 
the  columns  of  Seth,"  signifying,  no  doubt,  in  the 
language  of  remote  antiquity,  very  ancient  monu- 
ments, and,  as  it  were,  the  stony  records  of  sacred 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the 
race  of  Cain,  repi'esented  from  its  origin  as  one 
attached  to  the  arts,  versed  in  the  use  of  metals, 
disinclined  to  peace,  and  addicted  to  habits  of 
warfare  and  violence  ;  active,  energetic,  and  in- 
ventive; but  irreligious  and  sensual,  proud, 
wicked,  and  violent.  This  discord,  arising  from 
the  opposition  of  feelings  and  principles  between 
two  religious  parties,  under  far  other  forms  than 
anything  we  witness ;  this  hostile  struggle  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  forms 
the  whole  tenor  of  primitive  history.'  It  was,  in 
one  word,  a  contest  between  religion  and  impiety, 
conducted,  however,  on  the  mighty  scale  of  the 
primitive  world,  and  with  all  those  gigantic  powers 
which  the  first  men  possessed. 

CHAP.  V.  1-32.— Genealogy  of  the  Patri- 
archs.—1.  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  usual  formula  by  which  a  new 
portion  of  the  Scripture  narrative  is  introduced. 
The  original  word,  "i.pp.,  rendered  "book"  denotes 
also  a  record  or  register,  and  nn'^m,  "  generations,'' 
a  history  of  any  person,  or  an  account  of  the  state 
and  succession  of  his  family  (see  on  ch.  ii.  4). 
Here  it  refers  exclusively  to  genealogy,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  catalogue  which  this  chapter  con- 
tains ;  and  as,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the  title 
intimates  a  resume  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
opening  section  of  Genesis,  in  order  to  supply  a 
few  important  details  of  man's  creation  prepara- 
tory to  the  story  of  his  lamentable  fall  as  a  moral 
being,  the  use  of  the  same  formula  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter  is  the  prelude  to  a 
continuation  of  Adam's  family  history,  by  the 
addition  of  some  particulars  bearing  upon  tlie 
subsequent  narrative  of  the  flood,  by  which  all 
his  descendants  were  destroyed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  select  remnant.  In  the  day  that 
God  created  man— or  Adam  (see  on  ch.  ii.  4).  in 
the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him  [ma-i].  This 
word  expresses  a  general  similitude,  and  is  difi"er- 
ent  from  D^v,  an  image,  such  an  exact  resemblance 
as  the  shadow  bears  to  the  object  which  it  reflects 
(see  on  ch.  i.  26).  But  the  repetition  of  the  fact 
that  man  was  'created  in  the  likeness  of  God,' 
brief  and  passing  as  the  mention  of  it  is,  has  a 
peculiar  significance  here,  when  the  historian  is 
about  to  describe,  in  this  and  the  following  chap- 
ters, the  sad  eftects  which  were  entailed  by  the 
loss  of  that  likeness  on  the  nature  and  condition 
of  mankind.  2.  Male  and  female  created  he 
them.  The  Hebrew  word  Adam,  like  the  Latin 
homo  and  the  English  person,  is  a  generic  term, 
including  woman  as  well  as  man  {v.  2;  cf.  chs.  i.  26; 
ii.  7;  vi.  7;  Num.  xxxi.  25;  Hebrew,  Deut.  iv.  32; 
Deut.  viii.  3);  but  from  being  originally  an  appella- 
tive, it  came,  by  frec[uent  repetition,  to  be  applied 
as  the  name  of  the  first  man,  and  in  this  applica- 
tion, according  to  Gesenius,  it  has  commonly,  in 
Hebrew,  the  prefix  of  the  article.  But  this  rule 
does  not  hold  universally,  as  ch.  iii.  17  presents  a 
striking  exception  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
though  without  the  article  in  this  passage,  Adam 
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created  he  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the 
day  when  they  were  created. 

3  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his 

4  own  likeness,  after  his  image ;  and  called  his  name  Seth :  and  the  days 
of  Adam  after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years:  and  he 

5  begat  sons  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years :  ''and  he  died. 
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designates  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  both  be- 
cause the  word  is  so  used  [v.  3),  and  because  in 
several  other  parts  of  Scripture  it  clearly  bears 
the  same  distinctive  reference  (Luke  iii.  38;  Rom. 
V.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  45;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14;  Jude  14). 
The  explanation  just  given  is  opposed  equally  to 
two  theories  of  interpretation :  the  one,  that  in  tlie 
first  and  second  verses  Adam  is  used  collectively, 
not  with  reference  to  a  particular  individual,  but 
to  the  human  race,  each  country  or  climate  hav- 
ing, according  to  this  view,  produced  its  own  indi- 
genous race  of  men,  which  sprang  from  its  own 
prototypal  Adam  and  Eve;  and  the  other,  that 
the  Adam  here  mentioned  was  different  from 
the  first  man,  being  the  earliest  chieftain  of  the 
Shemitic  nations,  and  living  in  historic  times — 
i.  €.,  that  there  were  different  centres  of  creation, 
and  that  all  mankind,  though  similarly  consti- 
tuted, are  not  of  the  same  race.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  theories,  which  received  the 
apparent  approval  of  Auciustine,  and  which  has 
been  in  recent  times  strenuously  adopted  by  the 
author  of  'The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,' 
and  doubtiugly  supported  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  it 
rests  on  the  alleged  obscurity,  or  ratlier,  the  am- 
biguous language,  of  the  opening  verses  of  this 
chapter,  viewed  in  connection  with  chs.  iv.  14-17, 
and  vi.  1-4).  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
two  of  these  passages  admit  of  an  explanation 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  sole  parentage  of 
Adam ;  and  we  shall,  in  due  course,  prove  that 
the  other  can  receive  no  other  interpretation  than 
an  exclusive  reference  to  his  descendants.  The 
testimony  of  Scripture  generally  is  most  explicit  on 
the  point,  and  the  researches  of  science,  in  archae- 
ology, physiology,  and  philology,  unitedly  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  the  same  result,  that  all  the 
families  of  mankind,  however  apparently  diverse, 
have  had  a  common  origin,  or  sprung  from  the 
same  ancestral  pair.  The  second  theory  does  not 
claim  the  support  of  Scripture  at  all,  but  is 
founded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  knowing 
so  much  about  the  first  man  and  his  family  history 
as  this  chapter  indicates.  '  For  many  genera- 
tions,' says  Bask,  'must  have  passed  away,  and 
the  name  of  the  first  man  (if  he  had  a  name)  been 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion  long  before  our  species 
could  have  arrived  so  far  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments as  to  have  a  language  containing  words  to 
denote  the  parts  of  time,  their  curiosity  excited  to 
observe  its  flight,  and  the  desire  of  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  observations  they  had  made. 
What  a  length  of  time,  then,  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  first  man  and  the  Adam  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  the  year  of  whose  birth  and  death,  of  whose 
wife  and  children  we  have  accounts ! '  This  ob- 
jection points  to  the  favourite  idea  of  sceptical 
philosophers,  that  man  existed  at  first  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  from  which,  by  dint  of  his  own  in- 
herent energies,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  dignity, 
attainments,  and  habits  of  civilized  life;  whereas, 
it  is  the  clear  and  unmistakable  testimony  of 
sacred  history,  corroborated  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  secular  historians  and  travellers,  that 
the  original  condition  of  the  human  creature  was  a 
B  jcial  one;  that  he  was  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
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reason  and  language;  and  that  the  savage  state 
was  a  second  or  subsequent  one  into  which  man 
fell  through  vice  and  voluntary  degradation  (see 
on  chs.  i.,  p.  23,  col.  2;  iii.,  p.  49,  col.  1;  and  iv., 
Remarks). 

3.  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  period  of  time  intended  by  Moses  was  a  year 
of  twelve  lunar  months,  as  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage he  emi)loys  (ch.  viii.  5).  and  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  likeness— both  physically  and  morally. 
In  outward  features  the  son  would  naturally  exhibit 
a  resemblance  to  the  blended  features  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  but  especially  as  to  the  inward,  his  soul,  the 
filial  image  would  be  conformed  to  the  moral 
character  of  Adam,  not  as  he  was  at  the  period  of 
creation  (see  on  ch.  i.  26),  but  as  he  had  become  a 
degenerate  creature,  and,  though  the  Divine  like- 
ness was  not  entirely  effaced  (cf.  ch.  ix.  6),  subject 
to  moral  disorder,  and  deteriorated  both  in  his 
intellectual  powers  and  spiritual  qualities  by  sin. 
Like  begets  like;  and  so  Seth  inherited  (cf.  John 
iii.  6),  as  all  men  do,  the  corrupt  nature  of  fallen 
Adam.  (See  on  ch.  ii.  7  as  to  the  law  of  human 
propagation.)  4.  and  he  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. ISTeither  their  names  nor  their  occupations, 
nor  anything  respecting  them,  being  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  note 
in  the  lives  of  any  of  them.  But  the  principal 
reason  why  they  are  entirely  omitted  is,  that  the 
sacred  historian  did  not  contemplate  a  general 
history  or  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  x)rimitive 
family,  but  only  a  brief  notice  of  one  particular 
branch  of  it  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  derive 
his  lineage.  Omitting,  in  all  probability,  many 
sous  in  the  successive  families  even  of  the  Sethite 
line,  he  has  given  a  genealogical  list,  which  com- 
prises in  each  only  the  name  of  that  person  who 
formed  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  direct 
descent.  The  birth  of  Seth  is  recorded  previous 
to  the  mention  of  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  birth  of  many  of  them  was  prior  to  his,  and 
that  Seth,  who  was  born  in  his  father's  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year,  was  amongst  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  This  conjecture,  which  seems  well 
founded,  throws  light  on  a  circumstance  otherwise 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for— viz.,  that  the  fathers 
in  this  enumeration  were  all  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life  at  the  birth  of  the  son  whose  name 
is  recorded;  for  they  might  already  have  been  the 
heads  of  a  numerous  family  when  he  was  born,  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  Seth,  and  others,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Judah,  the  destined  "heir  of  the  promise" 
was  always  a  younger  sou.  5.  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived.  What  vicissitudes  must  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Adam  have  comprised!  What  a 
momentous  change  from  a  state  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness to  a  condition  of  labour  and  varied  suffer- 
ing !  and  how  frequently  must  the  painful  reflection 
have  embittered  his  life,  that  all  the  errors  and 
crimes,  the  misery  and  death,  which  he  witnessed 
amongst  his  posterity,  were  the  consequences  of 
his  own  unhappy  transgression  of  the  Creator's 
easy  law.  But  he  is  ranked  in  the  list  of  ante- 
diluvian saints ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  may 
be  reasonably  drawn,  that  he  had  happily  re- 
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6,     And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and  begat  Enos :  and  Seth 

7  lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons 

8  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years :  and  he  died. 

9,     And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat  ^Cainan  :  and  Enos  lived  after 

10  he  begat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and 

11  daughters:  and  all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine  hundred  and  five  years: 
and  he  died. 

12,    And  Cainan  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  ^Mahalaleel:  and  Cainan 

13  lived  after  he  begat  Mahalaleel  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begat 

14  sons  and  daugliters  :  and  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine  hundred  and 
ten  years :  and  he  died. 

15,     And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat  Jared:  and 

16  Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat  ^  Jared  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years, 

17  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  and  all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight 
hundred  ninety  and  five  years :  and  he  died. 

18  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty  and  two  years,  and  he  begat 

19  ^Enoch:  and  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight  hundred  years,  and 

20  begat  sons  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine  hundred 
sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  died. 

21,    And  Enoch  "lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat  ^Methuselah:  and 

22  Enoch  *  walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years, 

23  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three 
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pented,  and  believed  the  Gospel  wliich  was 
preached  to  him  (Heb.  iv.  2).  and  he  died. 
This  event,  with  the  announcement  of  which  the 
notice  of  each  of  these  antediluvian  patriarchs  is 
closed,  is  the  more  remarkable  as  their  protracted 
lives  may  seem  to  have  amounted  almost  to  an 
earthly  immortality ;  and  yet  the  experience  of  all 
of  them  attested  that  the  sentence  denounced 
against  the  commission  of  sin  was  carried  into 
immediate  and  universal  execution.  As  Abel's 
life  had  been  abridged  by  violence,  Adam,  the 
tivat  sinner,  was  probably  the  first  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death  in  a  natural  way;  and  although 
the  aggregate  sum  of  his  years  is  nominally  less 
than  that  of  some  of  his  descendants,  yet,  consid- 
ering that  he  was  created  in  full  maturity,  and 
the  number  of  years  which,  in  that  patriarchal 
age,  separated  infancy  from  manhood,  his  life,  had 
be  been  born  a  child,  would  have  been  the  longest 
on  record. 

6.  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years. 

lu  enumerating  these  patriarchs  in  the  pious 
family  of  Seth,  the  sacred  historian,  who  wrote 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  mentions  with 
minute  particularity  the  year  in  the  life  of  each 
successive  member  in  the  series,  at  the  birth  of 
his  son,  who  is  named,  the  number  of  years  he 
lived  after  that,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  other  children,  and  the  entire  age  he  had 
attained  when  he  died.  This  course  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  regard  to  the  Cainite  patriarchs,  because 
that  family  was  soon  to  become  wholly  extinct, 
and  to  have  no  future  history.  But  the  Sethites 
would  possess  an  interest  for  the  Church  in  all 
time  coming,  and  therefore  their  genealogies  are 
given,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  His  promise  concerning  a  Redeemer. 

9.  Cainan— or  Kenan  (1  Chr.  i.  2;  cf.  Luke  iii. 
37),  pos.'iessor,  or,  according  to  Gesenius,  a  smith. 

12.  Mahalaleel— ^rawe  of  God. 

15.  Jared— cZesce?^^. 

18-24.  Enoch— or  Henoch  (1  Chr.  i.  3),  dedicated, 
or,  according  to  Gesenius,  initiated.    T'hese  signi- 
lications,  for  both  of  them  are  applicable,  intimate, 
what  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Enoch  there 
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is  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  was  early  instructed 
in  the  things  of  God,  trained  to  His  worship,  and 
devoted  to  His  service.  By  this  means,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  his  mind  would  receive 
that  sacred  bias  which  led  him  to  act  so  decided  a 
part,  and  to  attain  so  great  eminence  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah.  The  inspired  record,  in  noticing 
this  patriarch,  deviates  from  the  form  observed  in 
regard  to  all  the  rest,  in  two  remarkable  particu- 
lars ;  for,  instead  of  saying  that  he  lived  so  many 
years  after  the  birth  of  the  son  by  whom  the  gene- 
alogical series  was  continued,  it  states  that  he 
"  walked  with  God  ;"  and  whereas  it  concludes 
the  brief  biography  of  the  others  with  the  an- 
nouncement regarding  each  of  them  that  "he 
died,"  the  expression  in  Enoch's  case  is,  that  *'he 
was  not." 

22.  And  Enoch  •walked  with  God— Hebrew, 
DNi/NH,  the  God,  a  personal  deity;  for  the  Divine 

Being  still  condescended  to  manifest  Himself 
visibly  to  His  people.  This  phraseology,  which  is 
figurative,  is  intended  to  describe  the  close  and 
constant  communion  of  true  believers  withGod.  As 
"  two  cannot  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  " 
(Amos  iii.  3);  for  without  coincidence  in  sentiment 
and  judgment,  without  congeniality  of  feeling  and 
disposition,  there  can  be  no  cordial  union  or  har- 
mony ;  and  as  it  is  only  after  man,  through  repent- 
ance and  faith,  becomes  a  new  creature,  he  is 
brought  into  a  state  where  he  is  disposed  and  able 
to  walk  so  as  to  please  God  (1  Thess.  iv.  1 ;  Heb. 
xi.  5),  this  may  be  considered  as  implied  in  the 
expression,  'walking  with  God;'  and  in  some 
such  manner  as  the  following,  it  may  be  supposed 
tliat  Enoch  lived  : — He  gave  evidence  that  religion 
had  taken  up  her  settled  residence  in  his  soul ; 
but  as  genuine  piety  may  be  in  the  heart  while 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  are  not  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  conduct,  an  expression  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Enoch's  religious  deportment,  which 
describes  not  only  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  but 
the  intimate  communion  of  his  heart  with  God  as 
inlluencing  his  habitual  conduct,  and  shedding  a 
bright  lustre  over  the  whole  of  his  chaiucter. 
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24  hundred  sixty  and  five  years:  and  Enoch  wall^ed  with  God:  and  he  was 
not :  -^for  God  took  him. 
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This  'walking  with  God'  would  seem  also  to 
express  his  active  exertions  to  promote  religion 
around  him  ;  and  thus,  while  he  walked  with  God 
in  the  secret  privacy  of  his  soul,  he  was  a  fellow- 
worker  with  Him  in  enlightening,  reclaiming,  and 
saving  sinners.  In  short,  it  is  not  said  that  he 
walked  before  God  (ch.  xvii.  1),  as  one  inwardly 
conscious  of  being  always  subject  to  His  omni- 
scient scrutiny,  or  that  he  walked  a/fer  G od  (Deut. 
viiL  19  ;  xiii.  4) — i.  e.,  served  Him  in  the  custom- 
ary rites  of  His  worship,  and  faithfully  conformed 
to  the  external  requirements  of  His  law  ;  but  that 
he  "  walked t-yj^/i God"  (cf.  ch.  vi.  9;  Mai.  ii.  6);  not 
only  leading  a  prophetic  life,  spent  in  imnaediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world,  but  cultivating 
a  habitual  and  exalted  tone  of  sanctified  character 
— that  of  a  man  who  lived  by  faith  in  the  Unseen  ; 
and  who,  though  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  had  his 
conversation  in  heaven.  '  He  is  described' (Jude 
14)  as  'the  seventh  from  Adam,'  and  the  num- 
ber is  probably  noticed  as  conveyiog,  according 
to  Augustine,  the  idea  of  Divine  completion  and 
rest ;  while  Enoch  was  himself,  as  Jrenceus  ex- 
pressed it,  'a  type  of  perfect  humanity,  a  man 
raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels 
fell  to  earth  by  transgression '  (qiioted  in  Smith'' s 
'Dictionary').  It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  at- 
tentive reader  of  this  concise  account  of  Enoch, 
that  the  eminence  in  religion  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished is  not  ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  The  same  language  is  applied  to  him  at  that 
period  as  is  used  in  the  accounts  of  the  other 
mtriarchs ;  but  after  the  birth  of  Methuselah 
difiierent  language  is  employed  in  describing  his 
character.  "Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years  and 
begat  Methuselah.  And  Enoch  walked  with  God 
after  he  begat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters."  The  change  in 
the  mode  of  expression  is  striking,  and  has  not 
been  made  without  an  obvious  design.  It  is  wit- 
nessed of  him,  whose  character  while  in  the  single 
state  called  for  no  marked  eulogium,  that  after 
his  entrance  on  the  domestic  life  he  "walked  with 
God."  Whether  he  had  been  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  or,  like  Obadiah, 
"had  feared  the  Lord  from  his  youth,"  it  was  not 
till  his  sphere  of  duty  was  enlarged,  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities increased,  that  he  became  so  distin- 
uished  for  personal  piety.  The  statement  is 
eserving  of  notice,  as  it  demonstrates  the  error  of 
those  who  think  high  attainments  in  religion  in- 
consistent with  the  cares  and  perplexities  un- 
avoidably connected  with  active  life ;  who  recom- 
mend the  recesses  of  the  cloister  and  convent  as 
the  only  i)laces  in  which  devotion  is  beheld  in  its 
purest  attire ;  or  jjoint  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
as  the  only  scene  where  high  spirituality  is  likely 
to  flourish,  in  the  i)ersou  of  some  ascetic  recluse, 
who  abandons  the  duties  and  rejects  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  who  shuts  himself  out  from  every  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  devotes  himself  to  perpetual 
celibacy  and  complete  seclusion  from  tlie  world 
as  the  only  way  of  serving,  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  the  end  of  his  creation.  The  description 
of  Enoch's  character  in  this  passage  shows  that 
'walking  with  God'  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  cares  and  comforts  of  domestic  as  well  as  social 
life,  and  consists  much  in  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  relative  duties  ('Christian Repository'), 
and  lie  was  not ;  for  God  took  him.  '  To  be  not,' 
is  a  soft  archaic  expression,  several  times  used  in 
this  book  in  speaking  of  a  person  who  is  no  longer 
visible  in  his  usual  place,  or  met  with  in  the  world, 
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without  reference  to  the  mode  of  his  disappearance 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  30;  xlii.  13,36;  Job  vii.  8;  Jer.  xxxi. 
15;  Matt.  ii.  18).  The  versions  give  different  ex- 
planations of  tlie phrase.  The  Samaritan  has,  'he 
did  not  appear;'  the  Syriac,  'he  ceased  to  be;' 
the  Arabic,  'he  died;'  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
'he  was  not  found,  because  the  Lord  did  not 
make  him  die.'  The  apostle,  following  the  Sep- 
tu'agint,  translates  it,  "  was  not  found ;"  an  expres- 
sion which  does  not  seem  to  im})ly  that  a  fruitless 
search  was  made  for  the  missing  Enoch,  as  was 
insisted  on  by  some  sceptical  youths  in  the  case  of 
Elijah  (2  Ki.  ii.  16-18),  but  simply  denotes  that  he 
had  been  removed,  "  for  God  took  him" — i.  e.,  with- 
out any  previous  sickness  or  decay— away  from  the 
earth,  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  piety  by 
exalting  him  to  His  own  dwelling-place  in  heaven — 

'  to  walk  with  God, 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death.' 

(Cf.  John  xiv.  3.)  This  was  Paul's  view  of  Enoch's 
removal,  for  he  considers  the  expression  "  for  God 
took  him"  equivalent  to  'because  God  translated 
him' — translated  to  Paradise  merely  (Luke  xxiii. 
42),  not  to  that  heaven  which  is  to  be  the  glorious 
abode  of  the  righteous  at  the  general  resurrection. 
It  is  considered  that  the  language  of  Christ 
completely  excludes  the  latter  belief.  '  Enoch 
was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,  but 
he  cannot  have  been  exempted,  any  more  than 
those  to  whom  1  Cor.  xv.  50  refers,  from  those  two 
elements  connected  with  death,  according  to 
which  it  is  both  the  result  of  sin  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resurrection.  The  manner,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  place  of  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
must  all  be  fixed  within  these  limits.  Our  ignor- 
ance of  the  circumstances  and  relations  after 
death  precludes  our  knowledge  of  further  details' 
{Kurtz).  Bishop  Warhurton,  whose  favourite 
theory  ('  Divine  Legation  of  Moses')  was,  that  the 
Pentateuch  contains  no  revelation  of  a  future 
state,  says  that  'Moses  knew  and  believed  the 
immortality  of  Enoch,  but  purposely  obscured  the 
fact  from  whence  it  might  have  been  drawn.'  But 
there  is  no  obscurity  in  this  narrative,  for  the 
terms  employed  announce  the  translation  of  Enoch 
to  a  celestial  abode  as  clearly  as  any  fact  that  is 
related  in  the  Bible.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
event,  and  designed,  in  the  wisdom  as  well  as  mercy 
of  God,  to  be  subservient  to  the  most  important 
ends.  It  was  calculated  to  give  a  practical  refuta- 
tion of  the  gross  materialism  of  the  age,  which  was 
occu])ied  with  things  "  seen  and  temporal,"  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  those  which  were  "un- 
seen and  eternal."  Tiie  wickedness  of  men  had 
risen  to  a  fearful  height  of  enormity,  for  Enoch 
was  contemporary  with  the  Cainite  Lamech,  and 
was  fast  hastening  lo  the  crisis  of  iniquity.  Ee- 
gardless  of  opposition  and  scorn,  Enoch,  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  had  remained  faithful 
to  his  trust;  and  when  his  ministry  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  effectually  rescued  from  the  malice 
his  fidelity  was  sure  to  excite,  in  a  way  which 
testified  most  strikingly  the  Divine  approval 
of  his  conduct ;  which  gave  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  a  future  stcite 
of  retribution;  and  which  might  have  been  felt 
an  awful  rebuke  to  his  ungodly  contemporaries. 
To  the  religious  portion  of  the  population  this 
event  was  most  instructive  and  cheering  at  a 
period  of  abounding  in  fidelity  and  corruption. — By 
applying  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the 
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of  Methuselah, 


25  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  seven  years,  and  begat 

26  ^Lamech:  and  Methuselah  lived  after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred 

27  eighty  and  two  years,  and  ^begat  sons  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days  of 
Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

28  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son : 
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data  in  this  chapter,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
Enoch  was  translated,  all  the  patriarchs  here  men- 
tioned were  alive,  with  the  exception  of  Adam  and 
Noah,  the  former  of  whom  died  fifty-seven  years 
before,  and  the  latter  was  not  born  till  sixty-nine 
years  after  that  event.  The  faith  of  Adam  and 
Noah  respecting  a  future  state  received  a  sensible 
confirmation  by  other  means ;  but  to  all  the  rest  of 
these  patriarchs,  who  were,  or  might  have  been, 
witnesses  of  it,  the  translation  of  Enoch  was  a 
sensible  encouragement  to  their  faith  and  hope 
concerning  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world. 
Another  thing  worthy  of  notice  iu  Enoch's  removal 
was  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  it  occurred.  It 
was  in  the  '  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year '  of 
his  age,  when  he  had  not  attained  half  the  years 
of  the  other  patriarchs.  The  question  naturally 
occurs,  Why  was  he  removed  so  soon  ?  The  first 
and  grand  answer,  of  course,  must  be,  "Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  But, 
subordinate  to  that,  it  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  was  removed  from  a  world  which  was  not  wor- 
thy of  him  ;  that  he  had  finished  the  work  given 
him  to  do,  which,  as  has  been  quaintly  remarked 
by  an  old  commentator, '  was  done  the  sooner  from 
his  minding  it  so  closely;'  and  that  by  his  removal 
at  an  age  which  might  seem  premature,  and  in  a 
manner  so  striking,  he  might  speak  to  the  world- 
lings who  had  disregarded  his  earnest  ministry, 
iu  tones  more  persuasive  than  his  living  voice 
could  command.  It  remains  only  to  observe,  that 
under  each  of  the  three  dispensations  of  the  true 
religion  that  have  existed  in  the  world,  one  emin- 
ent person  has  been  translated  to  heaven.  Enoch 
was  translated  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation ; 
Elijah  was  selected  for  this  honour  under  the  Jew- 
ish ;  and  the  Great  Captain  of  salvation,  after 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
ascended  to  heaven  in  His  whole  human  nature; 
and  thus  was  given  to  all  true  worshippers  of  God, 
under  whatever  dispensation  they  lived,  a  pledge 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  their  eternal 
enjoyment  of  God  in  body  as  well  as  iu  soul,  in 
the  mansions  of  celestial  glory. 

25.  Methuselali— or  Methusala  (Luke  iii.  37)' 
the  man  oj  the  dat't{Gesenius)— lit.,  man  of  sending, 
particularly  with  reference  to  water,  and  hence 
the  name  Siloam  (sent,  John  ix.  7),  given  to  a  pool 
at  Jerusalem.  Hales  interprets  the  name  as  sig- 
nifying, '  He  shall  send  his  death ;'  and  referring 
to  the  time  when  this  patriarch  was  to  die.  His 
inspired  father,  who  had  announced  the  approach- 
ing judgment  of  God  for  the  wickedness  of  his 
contemporaries  (Jude  14,  15),  probably  bestowed 
upon  his  son  the  name  of  Methuselah  as  prophetic 
of  the  threatened  flood  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  com- 
puted that  Methuselah  died  that  very  year  in 
which  the  deluge  commenced.  He  is  the  oldest 
patriarch  on  record,  '  God,'  says  Hales,  '  adding 
to  the  son  what  he  had  taken  from  the  father.' 

28.  Lamech — Hebrew,  Lemech,  strong,  powerful. 
This  was  a  different  person  from  the  Lamech  men- 
tioned in  ch.  iv.,  and  lived  probably  a  considerable 
time  after  him,  although  this  latter  circumstance 
cannot  be  fully  ascertained  from  want  of  dates  in 
the  record  of  the  Cainite  patriarchs.  But  both 
Lamechs  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fragment  of  rude,  artless  poetry, 
assribed  to  them  respectively.  29.  NoaJi— rest 
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[from  niD,  to  rest].  In  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
bestowment  of  the  name,  therefore,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  'rest,'  not  'comfort,'  would 
have  been  expressed:  and  accordingly  the  Septua- 
gint  has  '  He  shall  give  us  rest;'  so  that  the  trans- 
lators of  that  version  must  in  their  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  have  read  the  Hiphil  form  of 
this  verb;  ours  has  a  cognate  word,  which  in  the 
Piel  signifies  comfort,  consolation.  The  import  of 
the  name,  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  Lamech 
explained  its  signification,  indicated  something 
special  in  the  destiny  of  this  son.  Though  be- 
stowed by  his  father,  therefore,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  suggested  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore 
symbolical  of  the  mission  which  Divine  Providence 
designed  Noah  to  execute. 

This  (son)  shall  comfort  us 

From  our  work  (labour) 

And  the  toil  of  our  hands ; 

Because  of  the  ground 

Which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 
These  words  have  had  various  meanings  put 
upon  them.  That  they  were  an  utterance  of  joy 
by  a  father  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  which  was 
hailed  as  an  auspicious  event,  holding  out  to  his 
family  the  prospect  of  future  assistance  in  agri- 
cultural labours,  and  of  having  thereby  the  toil  in 
the  procuring  of  food  diminished,  is  a  low  and 
commonplace  view,  altogether  excluding  the  ele- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  insufficient  to  account  for 
their  position  in  this  record.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  which  takes  them  in  the  highest  sense, — 
considering  Lamech,  whose  mind  was  full  of  the 
original  promise,  to  have  hailed  his  son  as  the 
expected  Deliverer,  who  was  to  "bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head,"  and,  by  making  an  atonement  for 
sin,  release  sinners  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
the  fall,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, — is  a  forced 
and  obviously  an  ill-founded  interpretation.  As 
Lamech  undoubtedly  confided  in  the  Divine  pro- 
mise respecting  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the 
earth,  and  foresaw  that  that  deliverance  would 
come  through  the  agency  of  his  son,  he  expressed 
his  believing  anticipations  by  the  significant  name 
given  to  him;  and  whether  that  name  v.^as  be- 
stowed at  the  birth  of  the  boy,  or  in  after  days, 
when  Noah,  by  his  life  of  pre-eminent  righteous- 
ness had  shone  a  splendid  exception  in  an  age 
of  universal  apostasy  and  wickedness,  Lamech 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  teiith  generation  as  the 
close  of  that  era.  In  other  words,  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  the  first  pair,  had,  through  the  awful  pre- 
valence of  disorder  and  wickedness,  increased  to 
such  a  degree  of  severity  as  to  have  made  the 
labour  in  mastering  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a 
niggard  or  barren  soil  an  almost  insupportable 
burden ;  and  a  general  expectation  was  cherished 
by  the  godly  remnant  that  the  righteous  Ruler 
of  the  world  would  raise  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage, through  whose  instrumentality  the  rigour 
of  the  curse  would  be  abated,  and  the  earth  re- 
stored to  somewhat  of  its  primitive  productive- 
ness. Lamech  was  led  by  a  Divine  communication 
to  recognize  this  eminent  benefactor  in  his  son; 
and  he  published  his  faith  in  it  by  the  significant 
name  conferred  on  him.  This  view  of  the  passage 
has  been  elaborately  expounded  by  Bishop  Sher- 
lock ('  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy '),  and  as  con- 
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29  and  he  called  bis  name  ^Noah,  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  con-  |  ^- 

earning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  gTound  which  the  |  e  i.  e.,  rest. 


firmatory  of  it,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when 
]Soah,  on  the  cessation  of  the  delnge,  offered  his 
sacritice  (ch.  ^^ii.  21),  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour;  lit.,  an  odour  of  rest.  Moreover,  the  fact 
of  his  being  the  second  father  of  the  human  race, 
in  whose  time  a  new  dispensation  was  introduced, 
— the  grant  of  renewed  dominion  to  man  over  the 
inferior  animals,  the  enlistment  of  which  in  his 
service  woiild  diminish  his  labour,  the  allow^ance 
of  animal  food,  and  the  promise  regarding  the 
permanent  recurrence  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
are  accepted  by  this  excellent  writer  as  evidences 
that  the  earth  has  been  to  a  great  extent  redeemed 
from  the  curse  imposed  on  it  at  the  fall,  and  is 
enjoying  the  continued  influence  of  the  blessing 
conferred  upon  Noah.  Whatever  objections  may 
be  urged  against  this  exposition,  it  is  substantially 
sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Noah  was  only  instrumentally  employed 
in  comforting  mankind  '  from  their  work  and  the 
toil  of  their  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which 
the  Lord  had  cursed.'  32.  Noah  was  five  hun- 
dred years  old.  That  he  and  the  other  patriarchs 
were  advanced  in  life  ere  the  children  wdiose 
names  are  mentioned  w^ere  born  to  them,  is  a 
difficulty  accounted  for,  probably,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Moses  does  not  here  record  the 
first-born  sons  of  the  preceding  patriarchs,  but 
only  those  who  were  in  the  line  of  succession  from 
Adam,  through  Seth,  to  Abraham.  Noah  begat 
— i.  e.,  began  to  beget.  He  had  reached  the 
five  hundredth  year  of  his  age  ere  he  became 
a  father.  'This,'  as  Schlegel  remarks,  'is  an- 
other striking  example  of  a  wonderful  pro- 
longation or  delay  of  time.  The  first  nine 
patriarchs  of  the  primitive  w^orld  propagated 
their  race  at  the  mean  or  average  term  of  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  their  lives :  some  near  that  period, 
others  considerably  earlier,  and  others  again  much 
later.  But  in  the  case  of  Noah  we  find  that  to 
the  mean  term  of  a  hundred  years  four  hundred 
were  yet  added ;  and  that  the  patriarch  was  five 
hundred  years  of  age  when  he  propagated  his  race. 
The  high  motive  of  this  evidently  supernatural 
delay  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  although 
durnig  this  long  prophetic  period  of  preparations, 
the  holy  seer  well  foresaw  and  felt  firmly  assured 
of  the  judgments  imjjending  over  a  degenerate 
and  corrupt  world,  it  was  not  equally  clear  to 
him  that  he  was  destined  by  God  ifco  be  the 
second  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  the  renovator 
of  the  human  race.  But  that  great  doom  of  the 
world,  already  foretold  by  Enoch,  Noah  had  prob- 
ably expected  to  be  its  last  end ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  might  consider  the  propagation  of  his 
race  as  not  altogether  conformable  to  the  Divine 
will,  till  the  hidden  decrees  of  the  eternal  were 
more  fully  a'ld  more  clearly  revealed  to  him.' 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  That  Japhet  was  the 
eldest  (see  on  ch.  x.  21),  and  that  Shem  was  two 
years  younger  (cf.  ch.  xi.  10),  appears  from  the  fact 
that  Japhet  was  born  in  the  five  hundredth  year 
of  his  father's  age,  and  consequently  was  a  hun- 
dren  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  flood, 
which  occurred  in  Noah's  six  hundredth  year ; 
whereas  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that  Shem  did 
not  attain  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  till  two 
years  after  the  deluge.  Ham  is  regarded  as  the 
youngest  of  the  three  brothers  by  Josephus,  who 
IS  followed  by  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Furst,  and  iJe- 
litzsch  (see  on  ch.  ix.  24) ;  but  others  conclude,  from 
his  being  always  mentioned  between  the  other 
two,  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Noah,  In  this 
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record  Shem  has  the  precedency  assigned  him,  in 
preference  to  Japhet,  on  account  of  the  distin- 
guished honour  conferred  upon  him  of  being  tho 
destined  ancestor  of  Abraham,  in  whose  seed  the 
promised  blessing  was  to  be  consummated;  and  the 
same  order  was  followed  in  other  familiar  in- 
stances, such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  and 
Solomon,  in  which  the  proiDhetic  blessing  was  not 
transmitted  to  the  eldest  of  the  family,  along  with 
the  other  rights  of  primogeniture.  "Shem"  sig- 
nifies a  name,  which  was  given  to  him  apparently 
with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  being  preserved  amongst  his  posterity,  and 
to  the  renown  which,  in  consequence,  they  should 
acquire.  Ham,  the  root  of  which  is  found  equally 
in  the  Semitic  DDn,  to  be  warm  or  hot,  and  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic  Kem,  denotes 
sunburnt,  swarthy,  black,  as  the  ancestor  of  those 
who  should  inhabit  torrid  regions ;  and  Japhet  is 
traced  to  nc^,  beauty,  or  fairness  of  complexion, 
corresponding  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
Japhetic  races.  Whether  these  two  latter  names 
indicate  any  natural  variations  in  Noah's  family, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  'Any  original  difference 
of  type  that  may  have  existed  in  this  pi-imitive 
household  would  be  very  rapidly  developed;  for 
there  would  be  a  greater  tendency  to  the  per- 
petuation of  those  varieties,  in  other  words,  to  the 
origination  of  distinct  races,  during  the  earlier 
ages,  than  at  the  present  time,  when,  in  fact,  by 
the  increasing  admixture  of  races  which  have  been 
isolated,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  fusion  of  all 
those  varieties,  and  to  return  to  a  common  type ' 
{Carpenter'' s  'Physiology').  It  is  possible  that 
these  names  were  not  borne  by  any  of  Noah's  sons 
in  the  early  portion  of  their  lives,  but  were,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  bestowed  on  them  at 
that  memorable  period  when  their  A^enerable 
father,  gifted  with  prophetic  foresight,  described 
their  future  destiny.  A  few  observations  require 
to  be  made  on  the  contents  of  this  chapter:— L  This 
is  the  first  specimen  of  those  genealogical  registers 
which  are  found  abundantly  in  subsequent  parts 
of  Scripture.  There  are  two  views  in  which  they 
may  be  regarded.  First,  as  a  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  sacred  record ;  for  family  registers 
must  of  necessity  constitute  the  first  materials  of 
general  history;  and  hence  we  find  them  treasured, 
especially  amongst  the  people  of  the  East,  in  their 
early  stages,  previous  to  their  emerging  from  their 
isolated  or  tribal  condition  into  national  existence. 
'They  are  perhaps  the  oldest  examples,  first,  of 
an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that  there 
are  on  earth.  They  derive  their  importance  from 
two  elements  which  belong  to  them:  one  is  the 
Elohistic  or  general  element,  which  relates  to  the 
past,  and  the  other  the  Jehovistic  or  Messianic, 
which  points  forward  to  the  future.  The  former 
has  respect  to  the  human  race  as  God's  creatures 
or  offspring,  the  latter  to  the  goal  or  destination 
for  which  he  designed  them.  In  tlie  one  point 
of  view  they  serve  fis  a  means  of  adjusting  the 
chronology,  especially  when,  as  in  this  fifth  as 
well  as  the  eleventh  chai)ter  of  Genesis,  the  year 
when  the  patriarchs  had  sons,  and  the  duration  of 
their  lives  are  preserved  with  them.  In  the  other, 
a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  significance  of  the 
genealogical  tables.  It  is  the  form  specially 
adapted  to  the  design  pf  a  book  which  has  to  do 
with  the  earliest  origin  of  the  holy  people  as  a 
distinct  family;  and  we  learn  also  from  this  source 
the  exi)lanatiou  of  another  fact :  we  see  why  the 
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30  Lord  hath  ^cursed.     And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  five  |  ^-  ^- 

31  hundred  ninety  and  five  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  and  al]  U  ch.s.  ir. 


woman's  seed  only,  the  "generations  "of  Adam  on 
which  the  welfare  of  mankind  depends  so  much, 
are  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  continuous  genealogy; 
while  of  the  race  of  Cain  a  few  names  only  are 
mentioned,  and  the  succession  is  broken  off  as  soon 
as  the  wickedness  of  the  race  has  reached  a 
characteristic  height  in  Lamech  aud  his  family' 
(Hackett).  2.  There  are  considerable  discrepan- 
cies, witli  respect  to  numbers,  in  the  genealogical 
notices  of  these  patriarchs  as  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint 
versions.    The  following  table  will  show  this  : — 


£3 

Number  of 
Years  he  lived 
after. 

Duratiou 
Father's  Life. 

Adam,  .  .  . 

Heb,  .... 
Sept.,  .... 
Samar.,    .   .  . 

130 
230 
130 

800 
700 
800 

930 
930 
930 

Seth,  ... 

\ 

Heb  

Sept.,  .... 
Samar  

105 
205 
105 

807 
707 
807 

912 
912 
912 

Enos,    .  .  . 

.i 

Heb.,  .... 
Sept.,  .... 
Samar.,    .   .  . 

90 
190 
90 

815 
715 
815 

905 
905 
905 

Cainan,    .  . 

( 

Heb.  

Sept.,  .... 
Samar.,    .    .  . 

70 
170 
70 

840 
740 
S40 

910 
910 
910 

Mahalaleel, 

•1 

Heb.,  .... 
Sept.,  .... 
Samar  

65 
165 
65 

830 
730 
830 

895 
895 
895 

Jaeed,  .  .  , 

•i 

Heb,  .... 
Sept.,  .... 
Samar.,    .   .  . 

162 
162 
62 

800 
800 
785 

962 
962 
847 

Enoch,  .  ,  . 

•1 

Heb.,  .... 

Sept  

Samar.,    .   .  . 

65 
165 
65 

300 
200 
300 

365 
365 
365 

Methuselah, 

•I 

Heb.,  .... 
Samar.,    .   .  . 

187 
187 
67 

782 
782 
653 

969 
969 
720 

Lamech,  Z  . 

•1 

III; 

182 
188 
53 

595 
565 
600 

777 

753 
653 

•I 

Sept  

Samar.,    .   .  . 

500 
500 
600 

950 
950 
950 

The  details  recorded  respecting  this  series  of 
patriarchs  form  our  only  basis  for  the  early 
chroDology  of  the  world;  and  in  this  view  it  is  of 
importance  to  compare  the  numerical  statements  in 
the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  versions  with  those 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  from  which  our  translation 
was  made  ;  for  in  both  versions  the  discrepancies 
are  very  striking,  and  in  the  Septuagint  actually 
amount  to  a  difference  of  more  than  ISOO  years. 
Moreover,  they  exhibit  so  uniform  and  systematic 
a  deviation  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  accidental,  and  must  have 
originated  in  design.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
Septuagint,  every  patriarch  is  recorded  as  exceeding 
150  years  of  age  before  he  became  a  father.  Where 
the  Hebrew  represents  any  as  not  having  reached 
that  term,  the  LXX  add  a  century,  and  deduct  as 
much  from  the  subsequent  portion  of  his  life ;  so 
that  the  sum  total  remains  unchanged.  This  ar- 
rangement is  observable  in  the  first  five  members, 


as  well  as  in  the  seventh ;  and  the  effect  of  these 
alterations,  together  with  the  addition  of  six  years 
to  that  of  Lamech  previous  to  paternity,  is  to 
extend  tlie  interval  between  the  creation  and  the 
flood  606  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
version  has  proceeded  on  exactly  the  opposite 
principle,— that  of  making  the  alterations  so  that 
no  one  is  exhibited  as  having  begotten  his  son  after 
he  had  passed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Thus,  as 
Jared  is  represented  in  the  Hebrew  copy  as  having 
begotten  his  son  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Samaritan  subtracts  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  amount.  In  all  these  correc- 
tions the  evidences  of  design  are  traceable.  What 
was  tlie  motive,  and  who  were  the  parties  by 
whom  the  changes  were  made  ;  whether,  as  Hales 
affirms,  they  were  the  work  of  Jews  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
who  tampered  with  the  original  text  in  order  to 
extend  the  predicted  time  for  the  advent  of  Messiah, 
and  destroy  the  claims  of  Christ  to  that  character 
by  corrupting  the  dates  in  this  history ;  whether, 
as  Bertheau  maintains,  they  were  done  in  accor- 
dance with  different  chronological  systems  re- 
garding the  occurrence  of  the  flood;  or  whether, 
with  Augustine,  they  are  regarded  merely  as 
errors  of  transcription,  originating  from  a  wrong 
estimate  of  the  value  of  ancient  marks  of  no- 
tation, and  perpetuated  through  the  ignorance 
of  subsequent  copyists,  it  is  imx^ossible  to  say. 
But  most  critical  writers  in  modern  times,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  ./.  D.  Michaelis,  have 
decided  that  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text 
are  the  most  original,  and  therefore  the  most  cor- 
rect, on  the  ground  that  the  LXX  and  the  Samari- 
tan texts  betray  systematic  alterations.  3.  The 
authenticity  of  this  passage  as  a  family  record  has 
been  denied  on  various  grounds.  Buttmann,  who 
considers  the  genealogies  in  chs.  iv.  and  v.  as  em- 
bodying two  traditions,  the  one  taken  from  the 
Elohistic  record,  and  the  other  from  the  Jehovistic, 
holds  that  the  pedigree  contained  in  the  present 
chapter  is  nothing  but  a  repetition,  in  a  confused, 
disjointed  form,  of  that  given  in  the  preceding  one, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  This  view,  which  is  adopted  also 
by  Von  BoMen,  Hupfeld,  &c.,  rests  on  resemblances 
which,  appearing  in  some  of  the  names,  have  been 
assumed  as  extending  to  all.  But  such  analogy  is 
a  rash  and  groundless  hypothesis  ;  for  the  two 
registers  are  entirely  different  both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  close ;  and  although  there  is 
a  partial  similarity  between  them,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  early  stages  of  the  human  family, 
when  the  names  in  use  were  but  few,  and  therefore 
repeated  in  successive  generations;  yet,  when  ex- 
amined closely,  they  are  seen  to  be  separate  and 
independent  catalogues.  Thus  Cainan  is  conceived 
to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Cain,  Mahaleel=Mehujael, 
Jared  =Irad,  Methuselah  =  Methusael.  But  the 
supposed  identity  or  resemblance  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  original  it  does  not  exist,  and 
although  there  is  one  point  of  similarity— viz.,  that 
two  of  the  Cainite  patriarchs  as  well  as  the  Sethiter, 
have  the  name  of  El,  God,  incorporated  with  their 
names,  thus  affording  ground  of  hope  that  the 
race  was  not  universally  atheistical — every  scholar 
knows  that  there  are  verbal  elements  in  the  names 
of  the  latter  which  show  that  they  are  i)erfectly 
distinct  and  incapable  of  assimilation  with  the 
former.  Besides,  the  hypothesis  overturns  the 
entire  order  of  this  genealogy  and  destroys  the 
relationship  of  fathers  and  sons;  for  the  adoiv 
tion  of  it  would  render  necessary  a  change  in  the 
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tlie  days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years :  and 
he  died. 


succession  of  the  generations,  in  order  to  make 
the  persons  bearing  the  names  correspond  to  one 
another  aud  to  their  parentage.    Even  in  the  two 
names  -which  are  the  same  in  each  genealogy, 
circumstances  are  added  to  the  brief  notice  of  the 
Sethites,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  Cainite  bearers  of  those  names. 
Enoch,  who  "walked  with  God" — and  '  was  trans- 
lated, that  he  should  not  see  death'  was  a  totally 
different  personage  from  the  son  of  Cain  after 
whom  the  first  city  was  called ;  and  the  godly, 
inspired  father  of  Noah  was  a  man  of  a  character 
the  very  opposite  of  his  namesake,  who  was  a 
homicide  and  a  polygamist.    There  is  no  ground, 
then,  for  the  allegation  that  the  two  lists  form 
substantially  one  and  the  same  family  register: 
they  are  separate  and  distinct,  though  they  run 
parallel  to  each  other;  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  objection  that,  there  being  not 
one  tradition  but  two,  the  genealogies  cannot  be 
considered  of  historical  value.    Equally  arbitrary 
are  other  interpretations  of  this  chapter  by  many 
learned  men,  who  look  upon  it  as  an  isolated  docu- 
ment, inserted  without  any  intelligible  XJurpose  in 
the  midst  of  the  history, — the  views,  for  instance, 
of  Bredeau,  Bask,  and  Gamhorg,  who  consider  the 
genealogical    names    as    national    appellatives : 
Adam,  a  chief  or  ijetty   king  who  ruled  in 
Babylonia,  the  same  as  the  Aloros  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Horos  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Seth, 
the   first   who   established   the   most  ancient 
form  of  Di^4ne  wors])ip  in  that  country;  as  well  as 
the  theory  of  Bunsen,  that  the  genealogical  names 
here  are  ideal,  not  used  to  designate  individuals, 
but  to  mark  epochs  or  great  cycles  of  time, — Seth, 
as  he  writes  it,  Set  or  Suti,  being  the  oldest  Orien- 
tal god ;  Enos  or  Enosh  (man),  the  first  human 
creature;  Enoch,  'seer  of  God,'  signifying  an  era 
distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  religious  fer- 
vour; and  the  other  patriarchs  being  representa- 
tives of  periods  corresponding  to  their  respective 
names  ('Egypt's  Place').    Such  extravagant  inter- 
I)retations,  paraded  as  the  scientific  view  of  Scrip- 
ture, would  not  deserve  a  passing  notice,  but  for 
the  authors  who  have  formed  and  published  them. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  the  Bible  may  be  made  to 
say  anything :  for  when  men  once  forsake  the  ob- 
vious aud  literal  import  of  the  sacred  record,  and 
indulge  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  they  will 
,  twist  and  bend  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  sup- 
port whatever  theories  their  fancy  may  devise. 
4.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  "  years  "  by  which 
the  patriarchal  lives  are  reckoned  did  not  embrace 
so  great  a  length  of  time  as  is  now  understood  by 
that  term,  and  that  when  it  is  said  the  patriarchs 
oxisted  on  the  earth  for  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  the  computation  was  made  by  the  moon  and 
not  by  the  sun.    In  other  words,  the  years  were 
months  ;  or,  according  to  Henshr  and  Hufeland, 
they  consisted  of  three  mouths'  duration  till  the 
time  of  Abraham,  of  eight  months  till  that  of 
Joseph,  and  not  till  afterwards  of  twelve.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  was 
the  object  of  recording  the  lives  of  those  patri- 
archs ;  for  if  the  common  interpretation  appear  a 
stumbling-block,  as  pointing  to  an  existence  pro- 
tracted far  beyond  the  known  course  of  nature, 
the  hypothesis  of  lunar  years  is  equally  objection- 
able, leading  to  the  opposite  extreme,  reducing 
these  lives  to  an  unnatural  brevity.    According  to 
this  theory  the  patriarchs  must  have  been  married, 
and  have  become  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  four 
or  live.  The  lives  of  several  of  them  would  scarcely 
85 
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See  ver.  5. 


be  equal  to  the  average  duration  of  life  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  even  Methuselah  himself,  who  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  so  far  from  eu- 
joying  the  privilege  of  unprecedented  longevity, 
attained  to  no  greater  age  than  eighty-six  years 
and  five  months.  Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Moses  would  commit  so  great  an  absurdity  as 
to  use  the  same  words  in  the  same  history  in 
senses  so  widely  different— to  mean  by  a  "year" 
sometimes  a  month,  and  at  other  times  twelve 
months  (ch.  viii.  13),  without  giving  his  readers 
any  intimation  of  the  change.  5.  Admitting  the 
word  as  employed  in  this  book  to  denote  a  com- 
mon astronomical  year,  as  has  been  often  proved, 
and  is  generally  acknowledged,  some  writers  have 
urged  the  objection  against  this  genealogy  in  an- 
other form,  founded  on  the  alleged  fabulosity  of 
the  account.  The  story  of  the  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity of  these  patriarchs,  men  who  were  so  long 
in  reaching  maturity 

'  That  still  a  hundred  years  beheld  the  boy 
Beneath  his  mother's  roof,  her  infant  joy;' 

and  the  lives  of  some  of  whom  extended  over  a 
period  equal  to  that  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  present  day,  is,  it  has  been  said,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  myth  of  pre-historic  times.  Such  millenarian 
existences  are  so  far  beyond  the  range  of  human 
experience,  and  so  directly  at  variance  with  all  the 
laws  of  animal  organism,  that  they  have  been  pro- 
nounced utterly  incredible.  But  the  principles  of 
modern  physiology  are  not  applicable  in  such  a 
case ;  for  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  in  an  age  so  remote,  and  a  state 
of  the  world  so  completely  separated  by  an  impas- 
sable wall  from  later  ages,  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted to  judge  by  present  analogies.  Besides, 
there  are  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  lon- 
gevity in  subsequent  times.  Not  to  detail  some 
ancient  cases  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  lived  two  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards, there  are  numerous  examples  even  in  the 
present  day  of  a  longevity  far  exceeding  the  ordin- 
ary standard  of  human  life.  '  In  India  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  men,  especially  in 
the  Brahminical  caste,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  robust  and  even  gen- 
erative vigour  of  constitution.  In  the  labouring 
class  of  Russia,  whose  mode  of  living  is  so  simple, 
there  are  many  examples  of  men  living  to  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age'  [Schlegel). 
In  our  own  country  there  are  also  some  rare  but 
well-authenticated  instances,  such  as  Thomas  Parr, 
who  lived  153  years;  Henry  Jenkins,  169;  Mary 
Billinge,  112;  Sarah  Lee,  105.  Old  Parr  M^as  a 
simple  labourer,  and  the  report  of  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  who  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body,  was,  that  he  might,  and  ought  to  have 
lived  longer.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  no  dis- 
ease, but  by  an  altered  fare,  the  rich  diet  of  the 
Court  of  Charles,  which,  by  making  too  great  a 
demand  upon  the  digestive  and  other  functions  of 
his  body,  destroyed  his  small  remaining  vitality. 
His  life  would  have  been  prolonged  had  he  adhered 
to  his  usual  food.  Here,  then,  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  equal  in  length  to  that  of  three  ordinary 
lives ;  and  as  it  is  too  well  attested  to  be  called  in 
question,  physiologists  will  find  it  as  difficult  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  duration  of  the  phy- 
sical jjowers  in  such  cases  as  in  that  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  cannot  tell  what  life  is;  and 
although  a  serene  climate,  simple,  wholesome  food, 
light  work,  the  steady  government  of  the  passions, 
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32     And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old:  and  Noah  begat  ^Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth. 
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*sana  mens  in  corpore  sano,'  are  undoubtedly  con- 
ducive to  longevity,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  the 
influence  of  secondary  causes.  The  only  rational 
way  of  accounting  for  the  patriarchal  longevity 
is  by  resolving  it  into  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who 
can  impart  the  privilege  of  protracted  existence  to 
the  present  frame  of  man,  as  easily  as  to  any  other 
physical  conformation.  6.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
this  register  bears  evidence  of  artiticial  construc- 
tion ;  for  the  genealogy  before  the  flood,  as  well  as 
that  after  it  (ch.  xi),  comprises  just  ten  names. 
The  coincidence  is  singular  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  17),  but 
whether  any  intermediate  links  have  been  omitted, 
or,if  so,why  the  number,  ten, was  flxed,is  unknown. 
7.  The  preceding  objections  having  been  removed, 
the  question  occurs,  Does  the  longevity  of  these 
patriarchs  furnish  a  scale  by  which  to  measure  the 
duration  of  human  life  generally  before  the  flood, 
or  was  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few,  who, 
being  specially  employed  in  the  service  of  God, 
had  their  lives  miraculously  prolonged?  From 
the  flrst  and  the  last  of  them  having  received 
direct  communications  from  God,  and  from  a  third 
having  been  a  'seei'/ihe  burden  of  whose  solemn 
addresses  was  the  infliction  of  Divine  judgment 
upon  incorrigible  sinners  (Jude  14),  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  other  associated  patriarchs  sus- 
tained the  same  official  character,  and  formed  the 
first  in  that  long  series  of  "prophets  who  have 
"been  since  the  world  began."  They  might  be,  and 
probably  were,  the  media  of  transmitting  the 
revelations  originally  communicated  to  the  first 
pair  by  celestial  visitants,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  world,  the  formation  of  man,  as  v/ell  as  the 
lamentable  incidents  of  the  fall,  the  meaus  an- 
nounced for  restoring  man's  severed  relations  with 
God,  :aud  the  mode  of  worship  appointed  for  a 
race  of  sinners.  On  these  topics  of  deep  and 
universal  interest,  they  would  frequently  converse 
with  those  around  them;  and,  as  Adam  lived  till  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  Lamech,  so  that  he  thus  was 
enabled  to  converse  with  eight  generations  ©f  his 
children ;  as  seven  of  these  ten  patriarchs  were 
contemporaries  with  Noah,  the  course  of  tradition 
was  direct  and  pure;  a  unity  of  sentiment,  of 
feeling,  and  of  worship,  was  preserved  amongst  the 
Sethites,  which,  at  no  subsequent  period  of  the 
world's  history,  could  possiBly  be  maintained. 
Moreover,  as  depositaries  of  general  knowledge, 
they  would  fill  an  important  and  a  most  necessary 
place  in  the  first  ages  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind; and  from  their  hoary  age,  and  their  sage 
experience,  rich  with  the  accumulated  stores  of 
information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  course 
of  things  in  the  world,  successive  generations 
would  repair  to  those  living  oracles,  as  we  consult 
monuments  and  coins,  records  and  memoirs,  as 
sources  of  historical  information.  For  performing 
such  important  purposes,  the  lives  of  those  holy 
men  might  have  been  supernaturally  extended, 
and  they  would  form  remarkable  exceptions  to 
the  usually  brief  term  of  man's  continuance  on 
earth.  But  this  does  not  appear  a  correct  view  of 
the  case ;  for  numerous  data  are  found  in  Scrip- 
ture which  warrant  the  conclusion  that  an  extra- 
ordinary longevity,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
a  select  few,  was  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
the  antediluvians.  Not  to  insist  on  ch.  vi.  3,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  has  been  dispvited,  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  the  great  length,  and  the  subse- 
quently gradual  decrease  of  man's  life,  are  made 
in  ch.  xlvii.  9;  Ps.  xc.  10;  and  Isa.  Ixv.  20.  And 
this  is  just  as  might  be  expected,  that  sin  would 
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not  produce  all  its  physical  effects  immediately ; 
that  the  original  vigour  of  constitution  and  the 
temporal  life  of  man  would  continue  long  ere  the 
effects  of  the  fall  upon  the  human  frame  would 
be  apparent ;  and  that  the  diminution  of  its  ex- 
traordinary vital  power,  and  the  corresponding 
faculties  of  vigour  and  energy  with  which  it  was 
endowed  at  creation,  would,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  Providence,  take  place  only  in  a 
gradual  manner.  'What  in  the  present  physi- 
cal degeneracy  of  mankind  forms  but  a  rare  ex- 
ception, may  originally  have  been  the  ordinary 
measure  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  or,  at 
least,  may  afford  us  some  trace  and  indication  of 
such  a  measure,  more  especially  as  other  branches 
of  natural  science  offer  correspondent  analogies. 
In  that  remote  world,  so  little  known  to  us,  a 
standard  for  the  duration  of  human  life  very 
different  from  the  present  may  have  prevailed  ; 
and  such  an  opinion  is  extremely  probable,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  manifold  testimony,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  sacred  record  of  man's  Divine  ori- 
gin '  iSchlegeV). 

1.  The  view  given  in  the  commentary  is  op- 
posed alike  to  two  theories:  the  one,  that  the 
genealogy  in  this  chapter  contains  the  account  of 
a  human  creation  posterior  to  that  narrated  in  the 
three  opening  ones;  and  the  other,  that  each 
country  or  climate  produced  its  indigenous  race  of 
men  [thence  called  ynyevei's]^  sprung  from  its  own 
prototypal  Adam  and  Eve.  The  passage  com- 
prises in  a  few  verses  the  history  of  1656  years, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  of  2242 
years  according  to  the  Septuagint.  It  is  a  bare 
register  of  names,  without  any  historical  notices, 
in  accordance  with  the  main  purpose  of  its  inser- 
tion, which  was  to  show  the  genealogical  descent 
of  Christ  from  Adam  through  the  line  of  Seth 
(cf.  1  Chr.  L  1 ;  Luke  iii.  36-38).  The  best  modern 
chronologists.  Usher,  Clinton,  and  Parker,  follow 
the  dates  given  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  sacred 
record  relative  to  the  extraordinary  longevity  of 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs  is  confirmed  by  inde- 
pendent testimony  from  many  sources,  Josephua 
('Antiquities,'  L  3)  has  appealed  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  authors  amongst  all  nations, 
that  in  the  first  ages  man  lived  to  the  age  of  about 
a  thousand  years;  and  traditions  to  the  same  pur- 
port are  found  amongst  the  Indians,  the  Chinese, 
and  even  the  Burmans.  These  ten  patriarchs  are 
distinctly  mentioned,  under  different  names,  ia 
the  Sagas,  not  only  of  the  Indians,  but  of  other 
people  in  Asia.  Seth,  according  to /o56/j/<«,9,  made 
gr>eat  acquirements  in  science,  particularly  io 
astronomy,  and  set  up  x)ilkrs  inscribed  with  the 
result  of  his  observations.  Enoch,  under  the  name 
of  Idris,  is  not  only  celebrated  as  an  astronomer 
all  over  the  Eaet^  but  his  fame  was  carried  by  the 
Celtic  emigrants  to  Britain,  where,  on  the  summit 
of  a  majestic  mountain,  called  from  him  Caeder 
Idris,  the  antediluvian  sage,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  wont  to  pursue  his  investigations.  It 
has  been  objected  that  'the  fewness  of  the  gen- 
erations between  the  creation  and  the  flood  indi- 
cates an  imperfect  record,  which  is  ill-adjusted  by 
the  preternatural  lives  of  the  patriarchs.'  But 
surely  it  would  have  been  more  serviceable  to 
Moses'  purposes,  if  he  had  had  any  other  object 
than  a  simple  relation  of  the  truth,  that  men 
should  not  have  been  so  long-lived ;  for  when  be 
had  so  much  scoi)e  for  his  invention  (if  it  had  \ 
been  an  invention  of  his  own),  he  would  have ' 
imitated   the   Egyptians,    Chinese,    and  other, 
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6  AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the 
2  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  "the  sons  of  God  saw 
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nations,  in  their  pretensions  to  an  immense  an- 
tiquity; instead  of  iixing  the  creation  of  the  world 
at  the  distance  of  so  few  generations  from  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,  he  would  have  repre- 
sented the  generations  of  men  as  greater,  and 
their  lives  shorter,  that  so  he  might  better  have 
concealed  his  fictions  in  obscure  and  uncertain 
narratives,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  so  many  hands  down  to  his 
age.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  world  was 
highly  conducive  to  intellectual  development ;  and 
as  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  achievements  would 
be  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  had  a  Ga- 
lileo, a  Newton,  and  a  Watt  been  preserved  to 
continue  their  pursuits  for  a  century  or  more,  v/e 
may  conclude  that  the  arts  and  sciences  must 
have  made  prodigious  and  constantly  increasing 
progress  in  the  w^orld  before  the  flood.  In  fact, 
'  the  march  of  mind  could  never  have  been  arrested 
or  overtaken  by  the  shades  of  night  when  the 
lamp  was  held  up  for  a  thousand  years  by  the 
same  mighty  spirits  who  struck  the  spark  and 
continually  fed  the  flame.  But  now  that  the  life 
of  man  has  dwindled  to  threescore  years  and  ten, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  development  would  depend 
on  a  succession  of  gifted  intellects,  and  that  when 
the  line  was  broken,  the  empire  of  thought  would 
pass  away.  And  it  has  passed  from  East  to  West ; 
and  its  throne  has  been  raised,  and  tottered  and 
fallen,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
never  continued  in  one  station'  [Miller). 

CHAP.  VI.    1-4.  Wickedness  of  the  World. 
1.  when  men  began  to  multiply.   This  is  a  gen- 
eral statement  relative  to  the  increase  of  the  human 
family,  without  any  intimation  of  the  precise  period 
to  which  it  refers.    Some  writers  have  maintained 
that  in  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  flood, 
the  world  was  as  densely  peopled  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day.    But  all  calculations  of  the  numbers 
of  mankind  founded  on  modern  statistics,  and  ap- 
plied to  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  the  ante- 
diluvian population,  are  utterly  fallacious.    So  far 
from  its  having  been  so  great  as  has  been  surmised 
the  awfully  corrupt  and  disordered  state  of  society 
which  widely  prevailed  must  have  been  unfavour 
able  to  population,  or  have  rapidly  diminished  it 
and,  accordingly,  there  are  Scriptural  data  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  it  was  comparatively  small. 
"Noah,  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life,  reck 
oned  his  whole  family  as  consisting  of  eight  per 
sons  ;  so  that,  if  this  was  an  average  number  from 
one  man,  the  race  could  not  have  multiplied  very 
fast,  and  we  may  see  why  the  merciful  Creator  de 
termined  that  it  should  not,  in  order  that  the 
judgment  inflicted  by  the  deluge  should  not  be  so 
severe  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  whole  earth 
had  been  inhabited.    Further,  the  Scriptures  re 
present  the  existing  race  of  mankind  as  having 
been  all  within  the  reach  of  Noah's  warning  voice 
and  actions  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  7,  with  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20 
2  Pet.  ii.  5);  and  the  most  rational  sujjposition  is, 
that  the  area  occupied  by  mankind  was  bounded 
by  a  circumference  not  very  distant  from  the  cen- 
tral abode  of  the  first  parent,    and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them.   They  are  particularly  men- 
tioned because  the  seductive  influence  of  their 
beauty  and  manners  was  one  principal  cause  of  the 
antediluvian  apostasy  and  debasement,    the  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men.    This  is  a  dif- 
ficult passage,  and  various  modes  of  interpreting 
it  have  been  proposed.    1.  An  opinion  extensively 
adopted  is,  that  the  "sons  of  Cod"  denote  angels, 
"daughters  of  men,"  women  geuerally;  and  that 
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the  transaction  referred  to  was,  that  the  angels 
who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  Eden  and  per- 
ambulate the  world,  becoming  enamoured  with 
women,  mingled  familiarly  in  their  society,  and 
cohabited  with  them.    This  view  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, having  been  entertained,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
eagerly  adopted  by  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius,  whose 
semi-pagan  imaginations  were  dazzled  by  the  rhap- 
sodical legends  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch. 
Being  strenuously  opposed  at  a  subsequent  XJeriod 
by  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  others,  it  was  long 
exploded  in  the  Christian  Church  as  a  wild  and 
revolting  fiction,  till  it  was  revived  in  modern 
times,  and  supported   on  various   grounds  by 
Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Kurtz,  Tucli,  Knohel,  and 
Delitzsch,  in  Germany ;  and  by  Govett  ('  Isaiah  ^Jn- 
i\\\^\\ed.''),Maitland  ('False  Worship'),  and  others 
{Birks'  'Difficulties')  in  England,  not  to  speak  of 
Hilton,  Byron,  and  Moore,  all  of  whom  enlisted  it 
in  the  service  of  poetry.    The  alleged  application 
of  the  name  "sons  of  God"  to  angels  in  the  poeti- 
cal book  of  Job  (chs.  i.  6;  ii.  1;  xxxviii.  7;  and 
perhaps  Dan.  iii.  25),  which  is  thought  to  have 
tjeen  written  by  Moses  ;  the  Septuagint  version 
[which  has  bi  ayyeXot  th  6e«,  the  angels  of  God] ; 
the  supposed  testimonies  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  19, 20; 
2  Pet,  ii.  4)  and  Jude  (6,  7)  in  favour  of  this  view, 
referring,  as  some  imagine,  to  a  class  of  fal- 
len angels  who,  unlike  Satan  and  his  followers, 
are,  for  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  reserved  in 
chains  till  the  judgment-day ;  and  the  assumption 
that  an  extraordinary  outrage  must  have  been  per- 
petrated before  a  judgment  so  awful  as  the  flood 
would  have  been  inflicted,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  is  rested  by  its  supporters. 
But  Keil,  Faber,  and  others,  have  successfully 
shown  that  angels  are  not  designated  "the  sons  of 
God  "  in  any  part  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  angels  in  this  passage ;  still  less 
in  Peter,  where,  by  '  the  disobedient  spirits  in  pri- 
son,' and  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  habi- 
tation, as  also  in  Jude,  where  by  the  allusion 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Balaam  and  Korah  {vv. 
7-11),  it  is  proved  that  the  apostles  had  in  view 
only  erring,  sinful  men.    Moreover,  not  to  dwell 
on  the  impossibility  (Matt.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii. 
25 ;  Luke  xx.  36)  of  angels  having  such  a  carnal 
intercourse  as  is  alluded  to,  and  on  the  likelihood 
that  Divine  Providence  would  have  immediately 
interposed  rather  than  have  deferred  the  judicial 
punishment  of  so  enormous  a  violation  of  natural 
order  for  120  years,  the  entire  context  of  this  pas- 
sage refers  to  7nen  as  having  corrupted  their  ways, 
and  being,  by  the  withdrawal  of  God's  Spirit, 
doomed  to  punishment.    For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, this  opinion  as  to  the  connection  of  angels 
with  women  is  generally  opposed  by  orthodox 
divines  as  contrary  to  all  sound  notions  both  of 
philosophy  and  religion.    2.  Another  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  which  has  been  suggested  in 
our  own  day,  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
were  other  varieties  of  mankind  in  existence  be- 
side  the  descendants  of  Adam ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  following  translation  is  pro- 
posed:— 'And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Adamites 
(lit.,  the  Adam)  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,' 
'  the  sons  of  Elohira  ^—the  sons  of  the  gods— the 
other  races,saw  the  daughters  of  the  Adamites  that 
they  were  goodly,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all 
which  they  chose  ('Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of 
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the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  *took  them  wives  of 
all  which  they  chose. 
3     And  the  Lord  said,  ''My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  '^for 
that  he  also  is  flesh :  yet  his  days  shall  be  an. hundred  and  twenty  years. 
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Man ').  That  Adam,  witli  the  Hebrew  article,  is 
used  as  the  name  of  an  individual,  see  on  t\  1,  2. 
The  term  is,  indeed,  frequently  used  generically 
for  mankind,  but  never  to  denote  a  distinct  race 
of  human  beings;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  found 
in  the  plural,  which  it  would  have  been  if  applied 
to  a  race.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
that  in  some  ancient  version  this  interpretation, 
if  right,  would  have  been  found,  but  not  one  has 
been  discovered  to  give  the  smallest  countenance 
to  such  a  view;  and  therefore,  until  some  stronger 
evidence  shall  be  adduced  than  what  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  to  prove  that  mankind  are  not  all 
descended  from  one  pair,  the  theory  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  race  called  the  Adamites,  as  separate 
from  other  human  creatures,  must  be  rejected.  3. 
The  most  correct,  and  now  the  most  prevalent, 
view  of  this  passage— the  view  supported  by 
Chrysostom  and  Augwstine  in  ancient,  and  by 
Luther,  Calmi,  Hemjutenherg,  Keil,  Faher,  &c.,  in 
modern  times— is  that  by  "the  sons  of  God,"  are 
meant  the  Sethites  principally,  but  including  also 
those  other  descendants  of  Adam  who  professed 
the  same  religious  views  and  feelings — 

'  That  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Beligious  titled  them  the  sous  of  God.' 

And  by  "the  daughters  of  men,"  women  of  Cainite 
descent,  including  such  as  might  have  joined 
their  degenerate  society  from  other  branches  of  the 
Adamic  family.  Pious  people,  professors  of  the 
true  religion,  who  truly  reflected  the  Divine 
image,  were  "the  sons  of  (Elohim)  God,"  and 
were  called  by  that  name  long  before  the  the- 
ocracy had  brought  the  Israelites  into  the  special 
relationship)  of  the  Lord's  (Jehovah's)  children 
(Exod.  iv.  22,  23 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  xxxii.  5 ;  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  15;  Ixxxii.  6;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16;  Hos.  i.  10), 
or  the  idea  attached  to  the  name  had  received 
its  full  development  in  the  Christian  Church 
(John  i.  12;  Eom.  viii.  14,  19;  1  John  iii.  1,  2). 
Moreover,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Adam,  with 
or  without  the  article,  is  often  used  to  denote 
a  particular  class,  in  contradistinction  to  men 
in  general — men  of  worldly,  irreligious  charac- 
ter—  will  appear  from  the  following  passages 
(Judg.  xvi.  7;  xviii.  28;  Ps.  IxxiiL  5;  1  Cor.  iii.  4). 
The  meaning  of  the  clause  under  notice,  then,  is 
that  the  professedly  religious  class  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, consisting  principally  of  Sethites,  with 
some  others — a  class  who,  by  their  principles  and 
practice,  had  long  kept  themselves  separate  from 
the  world — began  gradually  to  relax  their  strict- 
ness, and  to  abandon  their  isolated  position,  by 
cultivating  acquaintance,  and  then  forming  alli- 
ances, with  "the  daughters  of  men"  in  general, 
the  Cainite  and  other  women  of  similar  char- 
acter. This  is  what  is  referred  to  by  Jude, 
when  he  says  {v.  6)  that  they  kept  not  \ti]v  kav- 
Tuiv  upxnv]  their  primitive  dignity  as  sons  of  God, 
and  the  original  excellence  in  which  they  were 
created,  but  left  [to  l^wv  o\Ki)TepLov\  their  own 
proper  situation  {Bloom.field).  The  interpretation  of 
the  phrase,  "sons  of  God"  now  given  connects  the 
present  passage  with  ch.  iv.  26,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  insertion  of  ch.  v.,  which  seems  a 
distinct  document ;  and  the  two  verses  thus  viewed 
throw  light  upon  each  other,  as  well  as  upon  the 
course  of  the  following  narrative,  they  took  wives 
Of  all  whicli  tUey  chose.  The  Hebrew  verb,  np*:" 
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to  take,  with  n^x  (ch.  xix.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  and 
sometimes  without  it  (ch.  xxxiv.  9,  16;  Deut.  xx. 
7  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  22),  signifies  to  take  in  marriage. 
From  this  usual  import  of  the  term,  therefore, 
the  marriages  which  the  Sethites  formed  with  the 
Cainite  women  were  legitimate  connections  ;  and 
as  female  beauty  has  always  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  choice  of 
their  wives,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  allowing 
that  element  of  attraction  to  have  weight  in  form- 
ing the  matrimonial  relation  then,  any  more  than 
now.  But  the  Sethites  seem,  in  their  admiration 
of  external  charms,  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
Mill  of  God  respecting  religious  principle  and 
character ;  and  as  intermarriages  with  unbelievers 
and  profane  women  have  in  all  ages  been  produc- 
tive of  numerous  evils  (Gen.  xxvii.  46;  xxviii.  1* 
Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  2Cor.  vi.  14),  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  sacred  historian  had  such  consequences  in 
view  when  he  took  such  a  prominent  notice  of  the 
manners  which  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  latest  antediluvian  age.  Mixed  marriages 
between  i^arties  of  opposite  principles  and  prac- 
tice must  necessarily  be  sources  of  extensive  cor- 
ruption. The  women,  irreligious  themselves, 
would,  as  wives  and  mothers,  exert  an  influence 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  religion  in  their  household, 
and  consequently  the  later  antediluvians  sank  to 
the  lowest  depravity.  But  the  phrase  "took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose  evidently  implies 
something  very  different  from  the  simple  exercise 
of  a  free  choice;  and  it  seems  a  conclusion  jjer- 
fectly  warranted  by  the  terms  of  this  passage, 
that  the  jiractice  of  polygamy  had  widely  spread, 
till  it  became  the  chief  cause  of  that  universal 
corruption  and  violence  which  ensued.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  it  may  be  added  that  the  He- 
brew Elohim  sometimes  signities  '  the  great,  the 
mighty'  (Ps.  xxix.  1;  Ixxxii.  1,  7;  John  x.  34),  and 
the  Hebrew  adam,  as  distinguished  from  ish, 
denotes  the  poor,  humble,  and  common  people 
(Ps.  xlix.  1,  2;  Isa.  ii.  8,  9);  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider the  passage  still  further  as  implying  that 
the  princes,  or  sons  of  the  chief  men,  broke 
through  the  restraints  of  social  and  domestic 
order,  by  taking,  in  profligate  and  violent  licen- 
tiousness, numbers  of  beautiful  women  from 
amongst  the  humbler  classes  to  fill  their  harems. 

3.  And  the  Lord  said.  There  is  nothing  said 
either  of  the  time  when  or  the  parties  to  whom 
this  communication  was  made.  But  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  words  which  follow  are  a  tradi- 
tional fragment  of  Enoch's  prophecies  (Jude  14, 
15),  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man. 
The  Hebrew  [pl^],  'my  Spirit  shall  not  be  made 
low  in  man;  i.e.,  the  higher  and  divine  nature 
shall  not  for  ever  be  humiliated  in  the  lower,  shall 
not  ever  descend  from  heaven  and  dwell  in  flesh 
for  ever  {Gesenius).  Others,  as  De  Wette,  Maurer, 
Knohel,  and  Delitzsch,  render  it,  'My  spirit  (the 
Divine  breath  which  was  breathed  into  him  at 
creation)  shall  not  judge  or  rule  in  man  for  ever;' 
i.  e.,  they  shall  not  live  so  long  as  their  ancestors. 
But  "my  Spirit"  seems  rather  to  refer  here  to 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  that  view  there  are  two 
interpretations  given  to  this  clause.  The  Septua- 
gint,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Vulgate  [reading  iit] 
render  it  'my  Spirit  shall  not  always  dwell  or 
remain  with  man.'  as  threatening  to  forewarn  them 
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of  tJie  icorld. 


4  There  were  *  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when 
the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare 
children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown. 
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that  the  Shechinah,  or  Divine  presence,  which  had 
hitherto  continued  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  and  among 
the  Sethites,  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  M'orld. 
The  other  interpretation  is  that  given  in  the  au- 
thorized version,  and  it  seems  most  in  accordance 
with  the  context:  "shall  not  strive,"  viz.,  by  bring- 
ing a  charge  of  guilt  against  them  judicially  by  the 
external  ministry  of  His  servants,  till  at  length 
the  trial  of  the  world  is  brought  to  a  close  by 
Noah  condemning  it  through  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7). 
Christ,  as  God,  had,  by  His  Spirit  inspiring  Enoch, 
Koah,  and  perhaps  other  prophets  (1  Pet.  iii.  9  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  5;  Jude  14),  preached  repentance  to  the 
antediluvians ;  but,  as  they  had  continued  incor- 
rigible, He  would  withdraw  the  services  of  His 
prophetic  messengers,  who  had  been  sent  to  ad- 
monish and  warn  them,  and  would  cease  to  em- 
ploy any  further  efforts  for  reclaiming  a  people 
who  resisted  the  most  powerful  means  of  con- 
viction, giving  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 
(Hos.  iv.  17 ;  Rom.  i.  28),  and  letting  merited  ven- 
geance take  its  course  (cf.  Isa.  Ixiii,  10;  Acts  v.  9; 

vii.  51 ;  Eph.  iv.  30;  1  Thess.  v.  19).  for  that  lie 
also  is  flesh.  'The  objection,'  says  Ke'il,  'to  this 
explanation  is  that  the  dj,  rendered  aUo,  intro- 
duces an  incongruous  emphasis  into  the  clause.  I 
therefore  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  plural  suffix  with 
the  infinitive  of  n:Ei:,  'in  their  erring  (that  of  men) 
he  (man  as  a  genus)  is  flesh;''  i.  e.,  men  have  proved 
themselves,  by  their  erring  and  straying,  to  be 
Ae^h,  given  up  to  sensuality,  incapable  of  being 
ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  led  back  to  the 
Divine  goal  of  their  life.  The  term  "/es7i"  is 
used  in  the  sense  which  it  commonly  bears  in  the 
New  Testament — the  nature  of  man  as  corrupted 
and  degraded  by  the  predominance  of  debasing 
lusts  and  unbridled  passions  (John  iii.  6;  Rom. 

viii.  5-7;  xiii.  14).  yet  his  days  shall  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  Josephvs,  and  most 
of  the  old  commentators,  with  7'uch,  Baumgarten, 
Hupfeld,  Knohel,  Ewald  amongst  the  modern, 
consider  these  words  as  intimating  that  the  life 
of  man,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  continued  to 
a  patriarchal  longevity,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  brief  period  ;  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  vivifying  Spirit  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
human  transgression,  would  render  man  a  frail, 
short-lived  creature  on  earth,  and  hence  the  dura- 
tion of  his  mortal  existence  would  be  limited  to 
120  years.  This  explanation,  however,  is  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  sacred  history;  for  the  age  of 
many  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs  exceeded  that 
specified  time— viz.,  Noah  and  his  sons  lived  much 
longer  after  the  Hood— Arphaxad,  530  years  (ch. 
XI.  13);  Salah,  403  (ch.  xi.  15);  Eber,  430  (ch.  xi. 
17);  Abraham,  175  (ch.  xxv.  7);  Isaac,  180  (ch. 
xxxv.  28);  Jacob,  147  (ch.  xlvii.  28);  and  after  the 
time  of  Moses  the  life  of  man  was  gradually  short- 
ened, and  reduced  farther  and  farther,  till  it  was 
fixed  at  the  normal  standard  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  The  120  years,  therefore,  cannot  refer  to  any 
alteration  in  the  length  of  human  life,  but  to  a 
respite  granted  to  mankind  from  an  awful  judg- 
ment, and  to  the  limitation  of  the  season  of  grace 
to  that  number  of  years.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Onkelos,  Luther,  Calvin,  Ranke,  Keil,  Kurtz,  and 
Hengstenherg.  It  accords  with  the  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  describes  the  period  allotted  for  re- 
pentance and  reformation  as  "the  long-suffering 


of  God  in  the  days  of  Noah"  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20);  and 
well  might  it  be  designated  a  period  of  "  long-suf- 
fering," for,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  proba- 
tionary term  afforded  to  the  antediluvians  was 
three  times  greater  than  the  time  of  trial  to  the 
Jews  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  same  people 
after  the  crucifixion  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  may  be  inferred  from  data  iu  this  history, 
that  the  announcement  of  the  jji-edicted  doom  of 
the  antediluvian  race  was  made  to  Noah  in  the 
four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  after 
which  he  became  "a  preacher  of  righteousness." 

4.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days  [Hebrew,  □"'pop].  The  Nephilim  were  in  the 
earth  in  those  days.  The  marked  manner  in  which 
they  are  introduced  to  our  notice  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  being  identified  Avith  "the  sons 
of  God,"  or  considered  as  the  offspring  of  these ; 
for  they  are  described  as  already  in  existence  and 
well  known  at  the  time  when  the  Sethites  began 
to  intermarry  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Adamic  family.  Who,  or  what,  then,  were  the 
Isei:)hilim?  In  the  only  other  passage  where  the 
word  occurs  (Num.  xiii.  32,  33)  it  clearly  means 
giants,  being  derived,  as  Hdvernich  suggests,  from 
the  mutually  related  roots  of  three  verbs,  yielding 
the  fundamental  idea  of  huge,  extraordinary  size. 
Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  in  the  ante- 
diluvian age, when,  from  the  remains  of  quadrupeds 
and  other  inferior  animals,  we  see  that  they  were 
of  an  immensely  larger  type  than  the  existing  race 
of  them  exhibits,  the  physical  jiowers  and  stature 
of  Adam's  descendants  should  have  been  greatly 
superior  to  the  present  standard  of  humanity.  The 
analogy  of  nature  would  require  that  '  man  amongst 
the  mammoths'  should,  in  physique,  have  borne 
som>e  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  bestial 
contemporaries.  Archeology,  too,  shows,  from  the 
traditionary  fables  of  the  classical  poets,  as  well  as 
from  the  colossal  monuments  that  are  extant,  that 
there  were  people  in  remote  times  of  Cyclopean 
strength ;  and  whether  this  may  be  predicated  of 
mankind  generally,  or  was  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  a  certain  class  only,  various  circum- 
stances contribute  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
in  the  world  before  the  flood  there  were  Titans 
distinguished  by  corporeal  stature  and  energies  far 
above  the  ijreseut  scale.  But  although  the  idea  of 
gigantic  power  does  underlie  the  language  of  tiie 
sacred  historian,  the  term  Nephilim  seems  to 
bear  a  deeper  significance ;  and  if  etymology  may 
guide  us,  it  describes  a  class  of  men  of  worthless 
and  at  the  same  time  of  violent  character.  It  is 
commonly  traced  to  ^QJ,  to  fall,  and  considered  to 
signify  either  fallen  ones,  apostates,  or  ialling  upon 
others.  In  the  first  sense  many  of  the  fathers  ap- 
plied it  to  designate  fallen  angels.  But  it  evidently 
describes  a  particular  class  of  men,  and  hence  the 
latter  meaning  is  preferable,  intimating  that  theiV'e- 
philim  were  marauding  nomads — men  of  a  violent, 
overbearing,  lawless  character — who  abused  their 
bodily  powers  to  obtain  their  selfish  ends;  who 
were  constantly  roving  from  place  to  place  in  quest 
of'  plunder,  and,  emerging  suddenly  from  their  re- 
treat, made  attacks  both  on  the  property  and  the 
lives  of  men  (cf.  Josh.  xi.  7;  Job  i.  15;  xvi.  14; 
xxii.  15,  where  they  are  called  n^-''np,  associated 
in  wickedness),  and  also  after  that— afterwards, 
went  in  [Hebrew,  i^^^J.    The  use  of  the  future 
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5  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  -^imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  ^con- 

6  tinually.    And  it  ^repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 

7  earth,  and  it  '^grieved  him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will 
destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  ^both 
man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it 

8  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  But  Noah  ^found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord. 

9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah:  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  ^per- 
10  feet  in  his  generations,  and  Noah  walked  with  God.    And  Noah  begat 
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intimates  the  continuance  of  the  intercourse,  the 
same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown— lit.,  these  were  the  heroes  ivho  from 
ancient  times  were  men  of  renown  [Hebrew,  D'"]i2;n^ 
mighty  men  :  a  term  descriptive  of  any  superi- 
ority, physical  or  mental,  ch.  x.  9].  Robbers  and 
tyrants  who  despoiled  and  oppressed  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  were  already  existing  in  the  world; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  wonderful  that  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Cain  numbers  should  be  found  ad- 
dicted to  deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Whether 
the  Sethite  husbands,  having  broken  through  the 
restraints  of  religion,  settled  in  infidelity,  or,  slaves 
to  female  influence,  they  abandoned  all  care  of 
their  households  to  their  worldly  and  godless  part- 
ners, a  progeny  was  reared  under  them,  utter  stran- 
gers to  everything  sacred  and  good,  without  either 
precept  or  examyjle  to  control  the  outbursts  of  juv- 
enile passions.  Each  succeeding  race  became  worse. 
But  the  mixed  marriages  that  became  so  frequent 
produced  a  vast  increase  of  violent  and  lawless 
characters  like  the  Nephilim— persons  of  reckless 
ferocity  and  audacious  impiety,  who  spread  devas- 
tation and  carnage  far  and  wide,  and  by  the  terror 
which  their  name  inspired,  obtained  such  lasting 
notoriety  that  in  subsequent  ages  of  ignorance  and 
idolatry  they  were  exalted  by  ditierent  nations, 
under  various  names,  into  the  demigods  of  pagan 
mythology. 

5,  6.  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth.  The  corruption  had  not  only 
become  universal,  it  had  assumed  a  colossal  char- 
acter in  the  two  aspects  of  lust  and  cruelty;  and 
so  intent  were  the  men  of  that  period  in  devising 
means  of  indulging  the  lowest  propensities  of  their 
nature,  that  not  only  did  they  commit  deeds  of 
wickedness,  but  the  very  "  imaginations  of  their 
thoughts  " — those  embryo  beginnings  of  emotional 
mental  activity  which  give  moral  character  to  all 
that  proceeds  from  them—"  were  only  evil  continu- 
ally. The  language  implies  a  prodigious  excess  of 
depravity.  God  is  described,  in  the  anthropomor- 
phic style,  as  observing  it  attentively;  and  when 
He  "saw  it,"  as  "repenting"  that  He  had  created 
man,  and  being  "grieved  in  His  heart."  God  can- 
not change  (Num.  xxiii.  19;  1  8am.  xv.  29;  Mai.  iii. 
6;  Jas.  i.  17),  nor  be  afJ'ected  with  sorrow,  like  man; 
but  by  language  suited  to  our  nature  and  experi- 
ence, 'He  is  described  as  about  to  alter  His  visible 
procedure  towards  mankind,— from  being  merciful 
and  long-suflfering.  He  was  about  to  show  Himself 
a  God  of  judgment,  by  employing  tlie  powers  and 
agencies  of  the  system  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  as  the  instruments  of  these  punishments ; 
and  as  that  impious  race  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquities.  He  was  about  to  introduce  a 
terrible  display  of  His  justice  (Eccl.  viii.  11).  7. 
And  the  Lord  said.  Here  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is 
identified  with  God  (Elohim),  who  created  man ; 
and  numerous  instances  occur  in  the  subsequent 
narrative  of  the  flood,  of  the  interchange  of  the 
divine  names,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
90 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  Almighty  agent 
presided  over  both  the  creative  acts  and  the  dilu- 
vian  dispensation.  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I 
have  created.  Conformably  to  a  theory  already 
noticed,  this  verse  has  been  translated — 'I  will 
destroy  the  Adamites  whom  I  have  created  from 
the  face  of  the  land  (region);  from  Adamite  to 
beast,  to  creeping  things,  and  to  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven.' This  version  is  inadmissible,  for  reasons 
already  stated  (see  on  v.  2).  The  denunciation  was 
made  in  reference,  not  to  a  portion  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race;  for  the  universal 
violation  of  the  order  which  was  established  for 
man's  happiness  and  advancement,  together  with 
the  continued  contempt  and  abuse  of  the  season  of 
grace  allotted  to  him,  had  rendered  imperatively 
necessary  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  character 
and  government ;  and  although  the  precise  manner 
in  which  man  was  to  be  destroyed  was  not  speci- 
fied in  this  first  announcement,  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  it  would  be  done  so  as  to  make  the 
awful  dispensation  unmistakably  manifest  to  be 
a  judicial  infliction.  This  destruction  involved 
the  professors  of  the  true  religion  as  well  as  pro- 
fane and  wicked  people.  Even  "  the  sons  of  God  " 
were  under  the  dominion  of  carnality,  and  addicted 
to  every  wickedness.  The  merited  vengeance  was 
to  overtake  them  in  common  with  others.  In  the 
usual  course  of  Providence  the  lower  animals  are 
frequently  involved  in  the  calamities  that  befall 
man,  such  as  pestilence,  fire,  or  flood ;  and  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  wrath,  it 
was  distinctly  pre-intimated  that,  having  been  cre- 
ated for  man's  sake,  they  would  share  in  his  sweep- 
ing punishment  at  this  time.  8.  But  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Mankind  were  not 
to  be  annihilated ;  for  means  were  to  be  adopted, 
for  preserving  a  small  remnant,  and  the  selection 
of  N oah— 

'  Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  '— 

was  an  exercise  of  Divine  mercy  in  the  midst  of 
judgment,  for  the  transmission  of  the  human  family. 
This  preservation  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  of 
his  piety.  But  it  was  a  '  reward  of  grace,'  as  one 
that  trusted  in  a  better  righteousness ;  and  it  is 
no  small  proof  of  its  being  a  reward  of  grace,  that 
it  extended  to  his  whole  family,  though  one  of 
them  was  wicked. 

9.  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah— (see  on 
ch.  ii.  4. )  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  Parashah 
or  new  section,  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  by 
the  letter  q,  and  extending  to  ch.  xi.  32.  Noah 
was  a  just  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generations— 
i.  e.,  amongst  his  wicked  contemporaries.  (The 
Plebrew  word  is  different  from  that  rendered  "gen- 
erations" in  the  previous  clause.)  He  was  not 
absolutely  just  and  perfect;  for,  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  no  man  has  been  free  from  sin  except  Jesus 
Christ.  But  as  living  by  faith  He  was  just  (Gal. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  xi.  7)  and  "perfect"— «.  e.,  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  do  God's  will,    walked  with  God 
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11  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.    The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 

12  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  And  God  looked  •'upon  the 
earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way 
upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  ^-"The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for 
the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them;   and,  behold,  I  will 

14  destroy  them  *with  tlie  earth.    Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood; 
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I'he  phrase,  which  is  applied  only  to  this  patriarch 
and  to  Enoch,  may  denote  both  his  habitual  piety 
and  his  character  as  "a  preacher  of  righteousness" 
(2  Pet  ii.  5).  What  an  awful  state  of  things, 
when  only  one  man  or  one  family  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue was  now  existing  among  the  professed  sons  of 
God!  It  is  believed  that  Methuselah  died  in  the 
year  of  the  flood,  and  many  others  may  have  been 
believers,  or  brought  to  a  late  repentance,  whose 
names  have  not  been  recorded.  10.  Noali  begat 
tliree  sons.  This  is  a  recapitulation  from  ch.  v.  32, 
introductory  to  the  ensuing  narrative,  of  which  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  form  prominent  subjects.  11. 
The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God.  The 
phrase  "before  God,"  expresses  the  enormity  of 
the  corruption  which,  though  proceeding  from 
men,  had  infused  the  elements  of  evil  so  thoroughly, 
as  it  were,  into  the  material  soil,  that  it  also  had 
become  corrupt,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence.  The  government  being  patriarchal,  the 
head  or  chief  had  in  most  instances  not  the  will 
to  restrain  or  punish  the  lawless  excesses  of  his 
family;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  well-regulated 
authority,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  evils  would 
arise.  Men  were  left  to  do  what  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  having  no  fear  of  God,  destruction 
and  misery  were  in  their  ways.  God  looked  upon 
the  earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt.  The 
Hebrew  verb  is  used  (Jer.  xiii.  7)  to  signify  de- 
stroyed or  corrupted  by  putridity ;  here  it  denotes 
moral  corruption,  for  all  flesh  "had  corrupted  his 
way— i.  e.,  course  of  life,  manners,  conduct  (cf. 
2  Pet  il  15;  Jude  11).  The  term  "all  flesh," 
though  invv.  13,  17  inclusive  of,  and  in  v.  19  ap- 
plicable solely  to,  the  lower  animals,  here  evidently 
refers  to  the  human  race,  which  alone  are  capable 
of  moral  corruption ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sin  of  angels  inter- 
mingling with  women. 

13.  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me. 
That  "the  end  of  all  flesh"  does  not  here 
mean  the  destruction  of  mankind  appears  not 
only  from  the  circumstance  that  that  judg- 
ment is  not  formally  announced  till  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  but  from  the  accompany- 
ing words,  "  is  come  before  me,"  which  always 
denote  a  loud,  vehement,  irrepressible  rumour,  (cf. 
ch.  xviii.  21;  Exod.  iiL  9;  Esth.  ix.  11,  marg.) 
"  The  end,"  therefore,  must  signify  the  heigJd  of 
depravity,  the  acme  of  wickedness,  for  the  earth 
is  filled  with  violence  through  them— lit,  from 
them  [Septuagint,  a-n-'  avTwv,  by  them].  They 
were  the  efficient  causes  of  the  violence  (see  for 
this  use  of  the  preposition,  ch.  xlviL  13;  Exod. 
viii.  20 ;  Judg.  vi.  6 ;  Jer.  xv.  17 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  15). 
The  universal  prevalence  of  lust  and  violence, 
encouraged  by  longevity,  which  put  the  thought 
of  death  far  away  from  the  antediluvians,  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
godly "world,"  A  confluence  of  various  streams 
of  evil  had  swelled  into  an  overflowing  torrent  of 
corruption.  The  idolatrous  or  atheistical  race  of 
Cain ;  the  religious  decline  and  flnal  apostasy 
of  the  Sethites,  who,  disappointed  in  their  hope  of 
the  promised  Deliverer,  abandoned  their  faith;  or, 
attracted  by  the  worldly  prosperity  and  gay  lives 
of  the  Cainites,  gradually  cultivated  their  society, 
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and  forming  matrimonial  alliances  with  them, 
merged  into  full  conformity  with  the  world.  The 
forms  of  worship  being  abandoned,  and  all  sense 
of  the  true  germinal  religion  extinguished,  wicked- 
ness increased  with  fearful  rapidity  till,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  the  iniquity  of  the  old  world 
came  to  the  full.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
overthrown.  Satan  reigned  supreme  in  the  world, 
and  converted  this  earth  into  a  ])rovince  of  helL 
behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth— 
or,  from  the  earth.  How  startling  must  have 
been  the  announcement  of  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion !  There  was  no  outward  indication  of  it.  The 
course  of  nature  and  experience  seemed  against 
the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  The  public 
opinion  of  mankind  would  ridicule  it.  The  whole 
world  would  be  ranged  against  it.  God  said 
unto  Noah.  It  was  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion that  he  was  made  aware  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  which  was  to  befall  the  world  in  his 
days.  By  whatever  means  the  announcement  of 
it  was  made  to  him, — whether  it  was  by  means  of 
a  heavenly  messenger  in  human  form  (ch.  xviii. 
16,  33);  M^hether,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  out  of  a 
bush  (Exod.  iii.  2);  or.  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  as 
revelations  were  frequently  made  to  the  prophets, 
—Noah  must  have  had  some  solid  grounds  of  con- 
viction that  he  was  not  imposed  upon  by  a  vision 
of  the  fancy,  or  had  become  the  dupe  of  a  timid 
and  credulous  mind.  Nothing  short  of  the  most 
direct  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  God  Him- 
self was  the  Author  of  this  astonishing  communi- 
cation could  have  removed  all  the  objections  that 
must  have  risen  up  before  his  mind  relative  to 
such  a  destructive  calamity,  or  could  have  secured 
his  full  credence  to  the  prediction  of  an  event  of 
which  the  established  laws  of  nature  and  the 
course  of  Providence  combined  to  show  the  ap- 
parent improbability.  He  believed  that,  as  it  was 
within  the  compass  of  Divine  power  to  accom- 
plish the  threatened  destruction,  so  it  was  per- 
fectly accordant  with  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  character;  and  hence,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  communication  made  to  him  was 
from  God,  through  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7)  he  set  about 
preparing  the  appointed  means  for  preserving 
himself  and  family  from  the  impending  calamity. 
14.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood— ark 
[nnn— old  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic,  Gesenius],  a  hol- 
low chest  or  boat  (cf.  Exod.  xi.  3).  Bunsen  traces 
the  word  to  an  Egyptian  root,  while  Dietrich 
thinks  it  is  a  contraction  for  n^Ki,  from  a  word 
signifying  'reeds,'  used  in  Job  ix.  26  for  the  Nile 
boats.  The  Seijtuagiut  use  Kiliwro's.  It  was  to  be 
made  of  '''' gopher  wood."  Our  translators  have 
retained  the  original  term.  The  Septuagint  ren- 
der it  CK  ^'v'Kiov  TCTpaycovwu,  of  woou  squared  or 
smoothed  with  the  plane.  But  this  interpretation 
is  generally  rejected  by  modern  scholars,  who  con- 
sider the  timber  referred  to  was  either  a  species  of 
resinous  tree,  as  Gesenius,  the  pine,  fir,  cedar;  or, 
as  Bochart  and  others,  the  cypress,  a  wood  re- 
markable for  its  durability,  and  abounding  on  the 
Armenian  mountains,  while  other  kinds  of  wood 
are  scarce  in  all  that  region.  Arrian  relates  that 
Alexander  the  Great  built  a  fleet  at  Babylon  in 
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^  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  ^pitch  it  within  and  without 

15  with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of  -.  The 
length  of  the  ark  shall  he  ""three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty 

16  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A  'Vindow  shalt  thou  make  to 
the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of  the 
ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third 


after-ages  of  this  wood.   While  straight  and  easily 
worked,  this  wood  is  also  hard,  compact,  and 
indestructible,  the  mummy  cases  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  having  been  composed  of  it,  and  the 
cypress  doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  have  now 
remained  undecayed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  ('  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,' 
vol.  xlvii.)   rooms  shalt  thou  make— i,  e.,  cells, 
or  chambers;  lit.,  nests.    At  the  time  when  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  'room' 
and  place  were  synonymous  terms  (cf.  Ps.  xxxi.  8 ; 
Luke  xiv.  8).    and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  (with)  pitch  [Hebrew,         a  material  for 
covering  or  overlaying.    It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bitumen,  asi)halt,  or  it  might  be  the  chips  of 
the  cypress,  whose  resinous  timber  could  easily  be 
converted  into  tar  with  which  to  pitch  the  sides 
of  the  ark,  and  which,  when  smeared  over  and 
become  hardened,  would  make  it  perfectly  water- 
tight.   15.  And  this  is  the  fashion.  According 
to  the  description,  the  ark  was  a  ship,  destined 
not  to  sail,  but  only  to  float,— an  oblong,  flat- 
bottomed  chest.     Assuming  the  cubit  to  be  18 
inches,  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  would  be  450 
feet  in  length  by  75  feet  in  breadth  and  45  feet 
in  height;  or,  taking  the  dibit  at  21*888  inches, 
the  vessel  would  measure  547  feet  long,  91  feet 
2  inches  wide,  and  47  feet  2  inches  high;  that 
is,  three  times  the  length  of  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war  in  the  British  navy.    The  dimensions  of  the 
'Great  Eastern'  exceed  those  of  the  ark,  being 
691  feet  in  length,  83  feet  in  breadth,  and  58  feet  in 
depth.     16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the 
ark  [Hebrew,  in'^k]— light ;  a  collective  noun,  and 
therefore  construed  with  the  feminine,  whence  the 
next  clause  is  rendered  "  of  a  cubit  long  shalt  thou 
make  them" — viz.,  the  windows,  formed  of  some 
transparent  substance  unknown.  It  is  maintained 
by  some,  on  the  ground  of  ch.  viii.  6,  that  there  was 
only  one  window.    But  that  passage  is  not  conclu- 
sive on  the  point,  and  the  great  probability  is  that 
there  were  more  windows  in  so  large  a  structure. 
The  Septuagint,  instead  of  "  window,"  translates 
the  words, '  thou  shalt  make  the  ark  in  a  gathering 
together  upward.'    Eosenmuller  renders  it  'roof,' 
and  considers  the  second  clause  a  direction  to  raise 
the  roof  in  the  middle,  seemingly  to  form  a  gentle 
slope  for  letting  the  water  run  off.    Assuming  this 
latter  interpretation  to  be  the  right  one,  and  pro- 
ceeding according  to  mathematical  calculations 
made  by  various  authors,  a  writer  in  the  'Edin- 
burghKew  Philosophical  Journal'  gives  the  follow- 
ing very  intelligible  description  of  the  vessel: — 
'  The  ark  of  Noah  was  formed  of  a  rectangular 
base,  having  sides  springing  up  from  its  edges  and 
inclining  inwards,  till  they  met  over  its  middle; 
the  coverings  at  tlie  ends  forming  each  an  angle  of 
about  fifty  degrees  with  the  base.    A  vessel  con- 
structed in  this  form  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
carrying  sail.    But  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
ark.    It  was  intended  only  for  floating  on  the  sur- 
face; and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  enquire  what 
advantages  the  form  secured.    It  was  obviously 
jiossessed  of  great  strength.   In  the  triangular  form 
every  beam,  like  those  of  an  anchor  roof,  formed 
a  brace,  longitudinally  directed  to  resist  any  ten- 
dency to  change  of  form.    The  i^artitions  dividing 


the  rooms  within,  running  not  only  across,  but 
lengthwise  also,  as  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
structure  evidently  admit  and  imply,  and  the  inter- 
nal horizontal  floors  supporting  both  these  again, 
furnished  numerous  braces  to  strengthen  every  part 
of  the  fabric.    But  this  was  not  the  only  advan- 
tage.   Its  outward  form  was  that  which  is  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  to  elude  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  a  stormy  sea.    The  most  ample  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  an  inclined  plane,  such  as  it 
presented  on  all  sides  to  the  waves,  renders  their 
stroke  harmless,  as  is  seen  in  the  sloping  dikes  of 
Holland  and  Denmark;  in  our  own  piers  and 
breakwaters,  which  are  found  liable  to  little  in- 
jury from  the  heaviest  sea,  when  they  are  made 
to  meet  them  in  an  inclined  form ;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  old  shijjs  of  the  British  navy,  built  with  the 
upper  decks  narrower  than  the  lower,  and  conse- 
quently having  inclined  inwardly.  By  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  ark  now  pointed  out,  its  contents  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  one-half  of 
what  the  parallelepiped  affords.     According  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  best  authority  on  such  ques- 
tions, the  burden,  granting  the  form  to  have  been 
a  i3arallelopiped,  amounted  to  about  81,000  tons. 
The  triangular  form  will  still  leave  a  ca])acity  of 
more  than  35,000  tons,  allowing  Dr.  ArhutlmoVs 
estimate  of  the  cubit— forming  yet  a  vessel  so  large, 
in  comparison  with  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
build,  that  we  can  easily  conceive,  as  a  detail  of 
particulars  would  show,  it  was  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'  Having 
^eemed  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  stability  of 
equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  of  the  form  assigned 
to  the  ark,  this  writer  found  the  result  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.     The  rule  given  by  Laplace  for 
determining  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of  a  float- 
ing body  is.  That  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable 
in  every  direction,  when  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  each  element  of  the  section  of  the  floating  body, 
at  the  level  of  the  fluid,  into  the  square  of  its  dis- 
tance from  that  horizontal  axis,  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section,  in  relation  to  which  the 
sum  of  the  products  is  a  minimum,— is  greater  than 
the  product  of  the  volume  of  the  displaced  fluid, 
into  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  float- 
ing body,  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume. 
Suppose  a  vessel  of  the  form  of  the  ark  to  be 
immersed, by  the  weight  of  its  materials  and  lading, 
to  the  depth  of  6  cubits,  which  is  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  its  whole  tonnage,  and  that  the  weight 
is  so  uniformly  distributed,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  homogene- 
ous, in  that  case  the  former  sum  would  be  to  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  7  nearly.  Were 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  continue  the  same,  the  ratio 
of  the  stability  would  decrease  with  a  deeper  lad- 
ing, owung  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  section  of 
flotation.    Were  the  body  immersed  to  the  depth 
of  9  cubits,  which  is  very  nearly  one-half  of  its 
tonnage,  the  former  sum  would  be  to  the  latter 
only  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  to  5;  and  were  it 
immersed  to  the  depth  of  12  cubits,  or  somewhat 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  tonnage,  the  ratio  of  the 
former  and  latter  sums  would  be  only  as  7  to  6. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  arranging  the  lading 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body  may  be 
brought  below  that  of  a  homogeneous  body,  and 
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17  stories  shalt  thou  make  it.  "And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life, 
from  under  heaven;  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  ^ shall  die. 

18  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant;  and  thou  shalt  come  into 
the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

19  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping 
thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee, 

21  to  keep  them  alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  ^all  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee, 
and  for  them. 

22  '"Thus  did  Noah;  *  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so 
did  he. 


that  the  facility  of  doing  this  increases  with  the 
depth  of  lading,  insomuch  that  in  very  deep  ladings 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body  may  be 
very  easily  brought  below  that  of  the  displaced 
fluid,  in  which  case  the  stability  would  be  absolute 
in  every  rate  of  lading.'  Thus  the  "fashion"  or 
form  of  the  ark  was  completely  adapted  for  its 
purpose.  God  was  pleased  to  employ  hurnan 
agency  and  ordinary  means  for  the  preservation 
of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  the  living  creatures 
that  were  saved  with  them ;  and  if  it  be  delight- 
ful to  the  contemplative  mind  to  observe  the 
numberless  wise  contrivances,  the  uses  and  ends 
displayed,  the  infinity  of  wisdom,  in  short,  poured 
over  the  immensity  of  his  creation,  it  is  also 
highly  gratifying  to  find  an  analogous  proof  of 
wisdom  in  its  admirable  adaptation  to  its  end,  in 
this  structure,  fabricated  by  his  express  direction. ' 
17.  Behold,  I,  even  I,  do  taring  a  flood  of  waters 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  threatened  destruction  was  to  be 
effected— viz.  ,by  water.  [Hebrew,  ^i3Dn,  the  deluge 
— a  word  used  only  in  one  other  place  of  the  Bible 
(Ps.  xxix.  10),  which  contains  an  unmistakable 
reference  to  this  narrative.  D;n,  which  is  added, 
may  either  be  taken  as  accusative,  in  apposition, 
'the  mabbul,  waters,'  or  in  the  form  of  a  genitive, 
"  a  flood  of  waters."]  The  element  employed  was 
to  be  water,  which,  when  increased  to  overwhelm- 
ing depth,  was  called  mabbul  (ch.  ix.  15).  The 
repetition  of  the  announcement  was  intended  to 
establish  the  certainty  of  the  event  (cf .  ch.  xli.  22). 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  and  agencies  in  the 
deluge,  it  was  brought  on  the  world  by  God  as  a 
punishment  for  the  enormous  wickedness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Geology  informs  us  of  many  an  inun- 
dation or  cataclysm  from  the  influence  of  secondary 
causes  in  the  earth,  when  it  was  peopled  by  races 
withoirt  souls.  But  the  sacred  historian  expressly 
assigns  a  moral  cause  for  the  deluge— the  sin  of 
man,  the  moral  agent,  the  lord  of  the  earth.  He 
represents  the  Almighty  himself  as  declaring  to 
Noah  that  his  own  omnipotent  arm  was  to  be  the 
great  efiicieut,  the  direct  agent,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe,  and  though 
the  dispensation  might  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  action  of  natural  causes,  the  supernatural 
character  of  it  appears  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  judgment,  Sand-tiath  (sin-flood,  Luther),  an- 
nounced a  hundred  and  twenty  years  previous 
to  its  infliction. 

'The  Maker  justly  claims  the  world  He  made 
Tn  this  the  right  of  I'rovidence  is  laid." 

18.  But  with  thee  wiU  I  establish  my  covenant 
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["Tins].  A  covenant  or  league  has  commonly  a  refer- 
ence to  the  severed  pieces  of  a  sacrifice,  between 
M'hich  the  contracting  parties  were  wont  to  pass. 
Here  it  denotes  a  solemn  promise,  guaranteeing  a 
preservation  and  security  on  the  part  of  God,  with 
the  imx^lied  condition  of  faith  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  Noah  (Heb.  xi.  7).  Although  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  sacrifice,  because  the  communica- 
tion was  made  unexpectedly  and  wholly  by  the 
Divine  Being,  the  promise  is  called  a  covenant,  in 
order  to  convince  Noah  of  the  perfect  confidence 
to  be  reposed  in  its  fulfilment;  and  as  it  w^as  a  pro- 
mise relating  not  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, it  was  made  not  by  "the  Lord"  (Jehovah),  but 
by  God  {v.  13).  The  substance  and  the  terms  of  this 
covenant  are  related  between  v':>.  19  and  21;  and  as 
the  accomplishment  of  the  tilings  covenanted  im- 
plied the  agency  of  God  as  well  as  of  Noah,  hence  the 
propriety  of  the  Divine  jiledge  being  represented  in 
the  light  of  a  comx)act.  thy  wife.  On  an  obelisk, 
in  the  valley  of  Faioum,  of  the  son  of  Anemenes, 
belonging  to  the  eleventh  dynasty,  are  found  in- 
scribed the  hieroglyphic  names  of  Nu  and  his 
goddess,  which  by  learned  Egyptologers  are  identi- 
fied with  Noah  and  his  wife  Tamar  (i)alm-tree),  the 
Lucina  of  Egypt  (Osburn^s  'Monthly  History'). 
Ham's  wife  is  traditionally  said  to  be  Naamah  (see 
on  ch.  iv.  22).  Eight  persons  only  were  to  be  taken 
into  the  ark  (cf.  1  Pet.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  ii.  5);  and  as 
Noah  was  to  be  the  medium  of  preserving  the  lower 
animals,  two  of  every  sort  (Hebrew,  by  twos),  a  male 
and  a  female,  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  respective 
kinds,  with  the  food  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  and  tliere  to  remain 
so  long  as  the  deluge  lasted.  Worms,  insects,  and 
the  various  tenants  of  the  water  were  not  received 
into  the  ark.  Only  such  as  paired,  and  of  these,  it 
is  probable,  only  archetypal  forms  were  admitted, 
jjassiug  by  minute  varieties  of  every  species. 

22.  Thus  did  Noah.  He  began  without  delay  to 
prepare  the  colossal  fabric,  and  in  every  step  of  his 
progress  faithfully  followed  the  Diviue  directions 
he  had  received.  His  acting  as  he  did  was  one  of 
the  most  heroic  acts  of  faith  which  the  history  of  the 
world  records:  for  an  undertaking  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude, and  for  such  an  object,  must  not  only  have 
imposed  on  him  immense  labour  both  of  body  and 
of  mind— have  not  only  demanded  vast  ayiphances 
of  skill  and  expenditure  of  resources — but  great 
fortitude  and  resolution  to  encounter  the  ridicule 
and  obloquy  of  which  he  would  be  made  the  object. 
But  neither  scorn  nor  pity  could  shake  his  resolu- 
tion. Firmly  persuaded  of  the  Divine  testimony,  he 
prosecuted  his  work,  as  well  as  his  zealous  waruings 
as  "a  preacher  of  righteousness"  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20), 
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into  the  arJc. 


7  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  ""Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into 
the  ark:  for  thee  have  I  seen  *  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. 

2  Of  every  ''clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  ^sevens,  the  male  and 
his  female :  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his 

3  female.    Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the  female ;  to 

4  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  For  yet  seven  days,  and 
^1  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  and 
every  living  substance  that  I  have  made  will  I  ^  destroy  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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and  never  ceased  either  his  labours  or  his  ad- 
monitions until  the  period  of  respite  was  exhausted. 
Nay,  it  would  appear  that  he  oegan  his  prepara- 
tions in  his  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year,  while 
lie  was  childless  (of.  ch.  x.  21  with  v.  32).  But 
"being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  m  yet," — 
including  probably  the  j)romise  of  children,  as 
well  as  the  dispensation  of  the  deluge, — "moved 
with  fear,  he  prepared  an  ark  for  the  saving  of 
his  house ;"  and  the  birth  of  his  sons,  after  he  had 
been  twenty  years  occupied  with  the  building  of 
that  gigantic  vessel,  must  have  tended  greatly  to 
coufirm  his  faith  and  stimulate  his  obedience. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-16.— Entrance  into  the  Ark. 
—1.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come,  &c. 
The  ark  was  finished;  and  Noah  now,  in  the 
spirit  of  implicit  faith,  which  had  influenced  his 
whole  conduct,  waited  for  directions  from  God. 
This  address  was  not  an  order  or  call  for  him  to 
enter  immediately,  but  only,  as  appears  {vv.  7-9),  to 
make  preparations  for  entering  on  a  specified  day. 
for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in 
this  generation.  The  universal  wickedness  of 
the  antediluvians  is  here  implied,  in  opposition  to 
the  piety  of  Noah,  which  was  fervent  as  Veil  as 
habitual  (Ezek.  xiv.  14) ;  and  the  punitive  char- 
acter of  the  impending  dispensation  is  distinctly 
marked  as  contrasted  with  the  display,  at  the  same 
time,  of  remunerative  justice  to  the  holy  patriarch, 
—not  that  he  was  entitled  to  exemption  from  the 
general  destruction  by  any  intrinsic  merits  of  his 
own; bathe  "found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord," 
only  as  trusting  to  "a  better  righteousness,"  in 
which  he  placed  confidence ;  and  in  that  view 
Lis  salvation  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward.  The 
mai'vellous  preservation  of  this  patriarch  and  his 
family  showed  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the 
destruction  of  all  the  world  besides  was  not  the 
effect  of  blind  chance,  or  the  work  of  a  supreme 
agent  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  righ- 
teous and  the  wicked,  but  the  reward  of  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  did  what  was  right. 
2,  3.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to 
thee  by  sevens.  The  distinction  of  beasts  as 
clean  and  unclean  subsisted  at  a  very  early 
period,  having  originated  at  first  from  the  circum- 
stance that  certain  classes  of  animals  only  were 
suitable  for  sacrifice,  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
which,  made  in  the  x^atriarchal  age,  were,  as  is 
probable,  republished  in  the  Levitical  law  (cf.  ch. 
XV.  9  with  Lev.  i.  2,  10, 14),  and  having  been  after- 
wards extended  to  those  which  were  fit  to  be  used 
as  the  food  of  man  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4).  Whether  it 
s])rang  from  Divine  authority,  or  was  dictated  by 
the  innate  feelings  of  men  in  the  first  ages,  who 
discerned  in  certain  animals  types  of  sin  and  cor- 
ruption, which  were  on  that  account  avoided,  the 
distinction  was  sanctioned  by  Divine  approbation. 
Tlie  various  species  of  "clean"  beasts  were  to  be 
taken  into  the  ark  by  sevens.  The  old  commen- 
tators, such  as  Calvin,  with  Gesenius,  Tuch,  and 
JJeiitzscli  in  later  times,  maintain  that  seven  in- 
diriduah  were  meant ;  the  general  rule  of  admis- 
eion  with  regard  to  those  animals  which  are  styled 
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"clean"  being  that  three  pairs,  whether  of  beasts 
or  birds,  were  to  be  taken  for  preservation  and  for 
perpetuating  the  species,  while  the  seventh  was  re- 
served for  sacrifice.  But  modern  scholars  generally 
reject  this  view,  and  founding,  as  Knohel  does,  on 
the  repetition  of  the  word  "sevens  "  [Hebrew,  nrnty 
mnti*— the  distributive  number  in  Hebrew  being 
expressed  by  a  repetition  of  the  cardinals ;  while 
D'jt^*',  two,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  mentioned 
only  ouce],  suppose  it  to  denote  seven  pairs.  This 
interpretation  they  consider  indicated  by  the 
additional  words  "male  and  his  female,"  and  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  afterwards  recorded  (v.  9),  that 
the  animals  went  into  the  ark  by  "two  and  two."" 
Of  course,  "the  fowls  of  the  air"  must  on  the  same 
principle  be  understood  as  brought  into  the  ark  in 
seven  pairs  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view 
the  Septuagint  version  inserts,  as  a  safeguard,  the 
limiting  clause,  which  is  not  in  our  Hebrew  text, 
'and  of  fowls  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female.'  The  reason  of  so  great  a  number 
of  "clean"  animals  being  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  the  ark  was,  in  all  probability,  that  their 
rapid  multiplication  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
imi)ortance  Avhen  the  earth  should  be  renovated, 
from  their  utility  either  as  articles  of  food,  or  as 
employed  in  the  service  of  man,  and  also  as  neces- 
sary for  sacrifice.  Hence,  although  "creeping 
things  "were  specified  amongst  the  creatures  to 
be  taken  into  the  ark  (ch.  vi.  20),  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  them  here ;  for  rex)tiles  were  reckoned  un- 
clean anirnals,  no  species  of  them  being  deemed 
fit  for  sacrifice.  Some  consider  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  from  different  names  being  used 
for  the  Divine  Being,  as  derived  from  different 
original  documents,  and  maintain  that  there  is  a 
glaring  discrepancy  in  their  statements  regarding 
the  animals  that  M'ere  to  be  taken  into  the  ark, 
the  fornier  (ch.  vi.  19)  specifying  "two"  of  every 
sort,  while  this  one  {vv.  2,  3)  mentions  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  "by  sevens."  But  the  consistency 
of  the  narrative  is  unimpeachable,  the  difficulty 
being  at  once  removed,  by  considering  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  present  chapter  supplementary  to  the 
preceding  one,  as  ch.  ii.  is  to  ch.  i.,  and  containing 
several  particulars  of  a  minute  description  which 
were  not  embraced  in  the  general  directions  first 
given  to  Noah.  The  one  passage  commands  Noah 
to  take  of  the  beasts  and  fowls  by  twos  or  pairs, 
male  and  female,  while  the  other  specifies  the 
number  oi  pairs  to  be  taken.  There  is  thus  no 
contradiction  between  the  two  chapters.  4.  For 
yet  seven  days.  This  was  said  on  the  tenth  day 
(cf.  V.  11).  All  the  special  communications  which 
man  held  with  his  Creator  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  were  probably  made  upon  the  Sabbath,  or 
weekly  day  of  holiness,  and  therefore  this  com- 
mand to  Noah  was  given  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
During  the  six  days  following  the  Sabbath,  then, 
he  enters  the  ark,  and  takes  in  with  him  his  seven 
human  companions,  and  the  beasts  and  fowls,  with 
provisions  for  the  whole  society  [Bedford's  'Scrip- 
tural Chronology ').    Some,  indeed,  consider  that 
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5  And  Noah  did  according  unto  'all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6  And  Noah  teas  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  Hood  of  ^yaters  was 

7  upon  the  earth.    And  •''Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

8  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of 

9  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and  two 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had  commanded 

10  Noah.    And  it  came  to  pass  ^  after  seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the 
flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  ^fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the     windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 
12,  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.    In  the 
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the  incidents  recorded  between  vv.  5  and  16  had 
taken  place  previously,  and  that  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  m  the  last  seven  days  was  for  Noah 
with  his  family  to  enter,  an  additional  respite  of 
seven  days  being  given  to  the  world.  What  a 
solemn  interval  was  this  !  a  week  only  remaining 
as  the  last  term  of  grace  for  the  world  to  repent ! 
How  did  they  use  it?  Did  they  laugh  and  ridi- 
cule Noah  as  a  fool  still,  as  they  had  done  at  an 
earlier  period?  Some  might;  on  witnessing  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  various  animals 
marching  in  pairs  to  the  ark,  have  been  brought 
to  serious  thought,  and  been  converted  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  in  regard  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  antediluvian  people  who  were  living  at 
the  time,  He  whose  eyes  saw,  and  whose  heart 
felt  the  full  amount  of  human  iniquity  and  per- 
verseness,  has  told  us  of  their  reckless  disregard 
(Luke  xvii.  27).  9.  There  -went  in  two  and  two. 
The  animals  were  not  searched  for,  hunted  out, 
and  driven  by  Noah  into  the  ark  ;  they  repaired 
to  it  spontaneously :  and  perhaps  their  movements 
may  be  explained  "in  part  by  some  sensible  impres- 
sion and  uneasiness  on  their  bodies,  like  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  monitor  of  birds  of  passage,  or 
by  that  natural  instinct  which  prompts  animals, 
under  a  secret  presentiment  of  danger,  to  seek 
refuge  with  man ;  but,  over  and  above  any  such 
physical  impulse,  they  must  have  been  pronipted 
by  an  overruling  Divine  direction,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible, on  any  other  principle,  to  account  for  their 
going  in  pairs. 

11.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  o£  Noah's  age. 
The  year,  as  has  been  already  stated  (see  on  ch. 
v.),  is  reckoned  in  this  history  as  comprising  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  in  the  second  month.  Previous  to 
the  Exodus  the  Hebrew  people  commenced  their 
year  with  Tisri,  which  was  in  the  autumnal 
equinox,  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  Sep- 
tember, and  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
seedtime.  Josephus  (Book  i.  3,  3)  states  that  this 
was  the  season  of  Noah's  entrance  into  the  ark  ; 
and  his  declaration,  which  has  been  adoxjted  as 
the  opinion  of  Keil,  Baumgarten,  Ewald,  Knohel, 
Delitzsch,  is  further  recommended  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  flood  would  have  hax)pened  shortly 
after  the  fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  reaped, 
when  abundant  store  of  provisions  would  be 
secured  for  the  ark,  and  also  that  the  waters 
would  be  pouring  upon  the  earth  during  the  win- 
ter months  ;  for  if  the  first  month  began  on  21st 
September,  the  17th  of  the  second  month  (March- 
es van)  would  be  the  7th  November.  But  others 
are  of  opinion  that  Moses,  writing  for  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  his  countrymen,  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  calendar,  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
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Israelites  began  in  Nisan  (the  middle  of  March), 
and  therefore  the  second  moutn,  called  Jar,  cor- 
responded to  the  latter  half  of  April  and  the 
former  half  of  May — a  fair  and  dry  season,  when 
the  serene  atmosphere  and  unclouded  sky  would 
make  a  flood  of  water  the  least  of  all  probable 
events.  This  is  the  mode  of  computing  the  year 
which  the  sacred  historian  usually  observes 
throughout  the  Pentateuch  (see,  further,  on 
ch.  viii.  4).  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up  [D'^nr].  The  sea  is  called  the  great  deep, 
implying  an  unfathomable  mass  of  waters,  only 
in  solemn  language,  as  in  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion (ch.  i.  2)  and  the  flood,  or  in  poetical  passages 
containing  descriptive  scenes  of  desolation  bor- 
rowed from  those  narratives  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7;  civ.  6; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Amos  viii.  4;  Isa.  xli.  10).  Its 
"  fountains  "  are  streams  or  outlets  from  the  vast 
aqueous  reservoir,  which  having,  through  some 
latent  forces,  burst  their  natural  barriers,  pro- 
duced a  mighty  eruption  of  waters,  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened  [nia.pN].  This  Hebrew 
term  denotes  windows  or  apertures  closed  with 
lattice,  not  with  glass  (cf.  ch.  vi.  16  with  Eccl.  xii. 
3;  Isa.  Ix.  8),  and  hence  they  are  represented  as 
"opened;"  so  that  the  waters  from  the  clouds, 
instead  of  oozing  slowly  and  gently,  as  through  a 
piece  of  compact  netM'ork,  were  poured  down,  as 
through  sluices  or  spouts  [Septuagint,  KaTappuK- 
Tui];  (cf.  2  Ki.  vii.  2, 19;  Isa.  xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10). 
The  language  is  highly  figurative,  intended  to  con- 
vey a  vivid  idea  of  the  awful  inundation,  proceeding 
at  the  same  time  from  two  oi)posite  sources,  atmos- 
pheric and  subterranean  receptacles ;  the  one  ex- 
pression indicating  a  copious  and  contin  ued  descent 
of  rain,  and  the  other  betokening  either  an  up- 
heaval of  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  or  the  sub- 
sidence beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth  which  was  the  actual  habitation  of 
man.  12.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth.  [Dif  ,i 
difiering  from  Top,  rain  in  general,  denotes  un- 
usual and  continuous  torrents  of  rain ;  cf.  Job 
xxxvii.  6;  Zech.  x.  1].  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  In  all  ages  and  countries  there  have  been 
idiomatic  customs  in  the  use  of  what  may  be 
called  representative  numbers,  where  a  definite  is 
put  for  an  indefinite  quantity.  A  Greek  who 
wished  to  express  the  notion  of  a  great  but  unde- 
termined number  said,  a  'myriad,'  or  ten  thou- 
sand ;  a  Roman,  'six  hundred;'  and  in  like  manner 
an  Oriental,  'forty.'  The  'forty  thieves,'  the 
'forty  martyred  monks  of  the  convent  of  El  Ar- 
baim,'  not  to  speak  of  a  similar  use  of  this  numeral 
in  various  passages  of  Scripture  are  examples  of 
a  known  and  definite  number  being  used  to  ex- 
press only  the  idea  of  many.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that,  although  the  word  may  occur  in  a  very 
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13  selfscame  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them, 

14  into  the  ark;  they,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  ^cattle  after 
their  kind,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 

15  his  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  ^sort.  And 
they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is 

16  the  breath  of  life.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of 
all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded  him :  and  the  Lord  ^shut  him  in. 

17  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth;  and  the  waters  in- 

18  creased,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth.  And 
the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth;  *and 
the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed 
exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  'and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  th 
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general  sense  elsewhere,  it  is  not  so  employed  in 
this  narrative;  for  the  progress  and  duration  of 
the  deluge  ai-e  marked  with  extraordinary  pre- 
cision, and  that  it  must  be  interpreted  here  as 
denoting  literally  forty  days.  13.  In  the  self- 
same day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japheth.  According  to  Oriental  usage,  the 
men  are  mentioned  first  in  all  passages  relating  to 
the  persons  saved  in  the  ark  (cf.  chs.  vi.  18 ;  viii. 
18),  except  in  ch.  viii.  16.  "Entered"  plu- 
perfect, ^had  come,''  not  came  into  the  ark.  The 
idea  is  not  that  JSToah,  with  his  family,  and  all  the 
animals,  entered  the  ark  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  rain  began,  but  that  on  that  day  lie  had  en- 
tered—had completed  the  entering,  which  occupied 
the  seven  days  between  the  giving  of  the  command 
(?7.  4)  and  the  commencement  of  the  Hood  [v. 
10).  (DelUzsch.)  14.  every  beast  after  his  kind, 
and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind.  The  Hebrew 
[HTi,  with  or  without  ifll^^n,  the  earth,  signifies  a 
beast  of  the  field,  a  wild  beast  (ch.  i.  24).  nana] 
includes  not  only  the  herd  and  the  flock,  but 
also  asses,  camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
(Num.  xxxii.  2i>;  2  Ki.  iii.  17).  This  distinc- 
tion, it  is  of  importance  to  notice,  since,  though 
"every  living  thing  of  all  flesh"  is  mentioned 
in  the  flrst  announcement  (ch.  vi.  19),  tame 
cattle  only  among  quadrupeds  are  specifled  [v. 
20),  and  the  introduction  of  wild  beasts  must 
materially  affect  any  estimate  we  may  attempt 
to  form  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
stowage  and  provisions  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  thinks  t]ie  'wild  animals'  were  such  as 
we  now  call  game.,  serviceable  to  man,  but  not 
tamed :  "  cattle  "  (ch.  vi.  19),  the  larger  domesti- 
cated mammifers,  such  as  are  speci tied  above,  with 
several  species  of  the  deer  and  goat  genera;  the 
"  creeping  things,"  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
are  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  "birds"  were 
those  of  the  peaceable,  useful,  and  jileasing  kinds. 
16.  as  God  had  commanded  him :  and  the  Lord  shut 
him  in.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  use  of  two  Divine  names  here,  by  alleging  that, 
in  His  commands  to  Noah  respecting  the  ark,  God 
as  the  Creator  was  providing  for  His  creatures, 
whereas  "the  Lord,"  who  shut  in  Noah  and  his 
family,  was  providing  for  the  preservation  of  His 
Church.  But  this  is  an  over-refinement,  and  the 
interchange  of  the  Divine  names  does  not  seem  to 
bear  any  occult  meaning.  "Shut  him  in" — lit., 
shut  the  door  after  (around)  him;  intimating  that, 
although  a  destructive  calamity  was  about  to  fall 
upon  the  world,  he  was  the  special  object  of  Divine 
care  and  protection ;  while  to  those  without,  the 
season  of  grace  was  all  but  over  (cf.  Matt.  xxv. 
10). 

17-20.  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth. 
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This  refers  to  the  descent  of  rain  and  the  eruption 
of  water  from  subterranean  channels,  previously 
mentioned  (ch.  vii.  12).  It  is  common  to  pay  that 
the  words  "and  forty  nights,"  have  been  dropped 
out  in  this  j)assage  from  the  Hebrew  text,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Sei^tuagint,  as  well  as  in  many 
MS.  versions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  those 
versions  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  v.  12, 
where  the  statement  is  more  circumstantial  and 
comjjlete.  '  It  is  not  a  good  solution  of  this  appar- 
ent disagreement  to  say,  that  in  the  former  case 
natural  days  and  nights  are  meant,  consisting  of 
twelve  hours  each ;  and  in  the  latter  ci'il  days  are 
intended,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  same  word,  day,  is  thus  made  to  assume  very 
different  significations  in  the  same  chapter,  which 
is  at  least  superfluous'  {Dav  idson's  'Hermeneutics '). 
The  simplest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  reconciling 
the  tw  o  passages  is  by  considering  the  words  to  have 
been  inadvertently  omitted  by  a  copyist,  and  by 
restoring  them  to  the  text,  which  will  read  thus, 
in  accordance  with  v.  12, — "And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  upon  the  earth."  and 
the  waters  increased.  The  lapse  of  forty  days 
before  the  ark  floated  indicates,  not  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  irruption,  but  a  gradual  and  gentle  rise 
of  water,  which,  while  it  was  a  pledge  to  Noah  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  pre-intimation 
respecting  the  flood,  would  give  a  flnal  but  still 
timeous  warning  to  the  unbelieving  world.  The 
language  of  the  sacred  writer  in  its  numerous  re- 
petitious is  singularly  impressive  and  graphic, 
giving  not  so  much  a  record  as  a  historical  word- 
painting  of  the  scene,  when  "the  waters  prevailed, 
and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  " — 

'  It  floated  on  ita  fated  track, 
Borne  upwards  till  th'  o'erwhelming  rains  had  ceased, 
And  the  wild  winds  were  sleeping ;  and  around 
No  noise  was  heard,  save  from  the  bleating  beasts 
And  frequent  ripple  of  the  endless  seas.' 

all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven  were  covered.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
spectator  recording  his  impressions  of  what  he 
witnessed,  and  therefore  all  the  hills  were  those 
within  the  range  of  his  visible  horizon— i  e.,  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
imperfect  knowledge  which  the  ancients  possessed 
of  geography,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
that  the  phrase  "  under  the  whole  heaven,"  cannot 
be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  but  must  be  under- 
stood with  limitation  ;  and  there  are  various  other 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  same  universal 
term  is  used  with  a  restricted  signification.  See 
instances  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  where  a  promise  is  made 
that  the  fear  of  the  Jews  would  be  jmt  "upon  the 
nations  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven;"  but 
on  comparing  this  with  ch.  xi.  25,  which  lays  their 
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20  whole  heaven  were  covered.     Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters    b-  c.  2319. 
prevail;  and  the  mountains  were  covered.  Job 22. in. 

21  And  ™all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of    Matt.  21.39. 


:    "fear"  and  "dread"  "upon  all  the  land"  that 

I  they  should  "tread  upon,"  it  will  be  seen— what, 
indeed,  requires  no  proof— that  the  statement  ap- 
plied only  to  the  people  of  Canaan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations :  in  Acts  ii.  5,  where  it  is  said 
that,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "there  were  dwell- 
ing at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven;"  but  the  subsequent  enu- 
meration of  the  names  {v.  9-11)  does  certainly  not 
include  all  people  :  and  in  Col.  i.  23,  where  the 
Gospel  is  declared  to  have  been  "preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven,"  though  it  aiipears 
that  the  chief  countries  composing  the  Roman 
empire  are  meant.  Fifteen  cubits  upward.  Esti- 
mating the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  then  the 
waters  were  twenty-three  feet  above  the  peaks  of 
the  highest  mountain,  and  this  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  depth  by  sounding  the  plummet  would 
show,  that  not  only  careful  observations  were  made, 
but  a  faithful  record  was  kept  by  Noah  or  sonie 
of  his  family.  But  according  to  Delitzsch,  '  this 
statement,  that  the  water  rose  fifteen  cubits  above 
the  mountains,  is  probably  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  the  ark  drew  fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  that, 
when  the  waters  subsided,  it  rested  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,  from  which  the  conclusion  would 
very  naturally  be  drawn  as  to  the  greatest  height 
attained'  (see  on  ch.  viii.  4). 

21-23.  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth. 
The  Hebrew  word  that  is  commonly  rendered 
"  earth  "  is  very  frequently  used  also  to  denote 

j  '  land,'  '  country,'  or  '  region  ;'  and  the  expressions 
I  the  whole  earth,'  or  'all  the  earth,'  is  in  many- 
instances  translated  in  our  version,  "the  land," 
"the  whole  land,"  "all  the  land,"  sometimes  de- 
scribing several  countries  collectively  as  one  ex- 
tensive region,  and  at  other  times  pointing  to  one 
country.  In  several  instances,  such  as  1  Ki.  x.  24  ; 
Jer.  li.  7,  25,  49;  Dan.  ii.  39,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  all  the  earth,"  tliere  is  an  obvious  and  undeni- 
able reference  only  to  portions  of  the  earth.  In 
conformity  with  this  Scripture  usage  of  the  terms, 
we,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in  the  sequel, 
restrict  their  application  in  this  passage,  and  un- 
derstand the  phrases,  "all  flesh,"  "all  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  and  "every  liv- 
ing substance,"  to  be  universal  only  with  respect 
to  the  objects  comprehended  in  the  Divine  denun- 
ciation—viz., the  godless  race  of  antediluvian  men, 
whose  enormous  wickedness  was  the  moral  cause 
of  the  judgment,  together  with  the  inferior  animals 
enlisted  in  their  service  or  residing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; which,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
Providence,  would  sutfer  in  the  general  calamity. 
Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ark.  God  might  have  saved 
Noah  and  his  family  by  miracles,  but  He  chose  to 
accomplish  that  object  by  the  instrumentality  of 
an  ark,  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  contain  the 
living  cargo  which  was  to  be  rescued  in  it  from  a 
wateiy  grave ;  and  further,  regardful  of  the  laws 
established  for  the  preservation  as  well  as  trans- 
mission of  animal  life,  He  took  care  not  only  to 
provide  proper  food  for  the  sustenance  of  all  the 

^  creatures,  but  to  introduce  them  into  it  male  and 
female,  for  the  multiplication  of  their  respective 
kinds.  Thus  He  showed,  by  such  arrangements, 
that  He  never  resorts  to  miracles,  except  when 
purposes  of  importance  in  His  moral  government 
can  be  promoted  in  no  other  way;  and  He  never 
departs  from  the  use  of  natural  or  ordinary  means 

'     when  tliese  are  suited  as  well  as  sufiicient  for  the 
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occasion.  24.  the  waters  prevailed.  In  this  cal- 
culation, which  exhibits  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  ere  the  waters  reached  their  utmost  height, 
the  forty  days'  rain  is  most  probably  included. 
This  very  gradual  increase  of  the  diluvial  waters 
encourages  the  hope  that  many,  roused  at  length 
to  a  sense  of  their  perilous  condition,  would,  by  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  the  righteousness  which 
Noah  had  zealously  preached  to  them,  turn  to 
God.  No  doubt,  prompted  by  the  instinctive  love 
of  life,  they  might,  in  the  first  instance,  as  is  too 
common  still,  betake  themselves  to  other  refuges, 
endeavour  with  breathless  haste  and  laborious 
perseverance  to  reach  some  place  of  fancied  secu- 
rity, and  for  a  while  indulge  in  dreams  of  safety. 
But  when  each  branch  of  the  tallest  trees,  and 
each  ridge  of  the  adjoining  mountain  were  threat- 
ened with  being  successively  dipped  in  the  rising 
surge,  despair  of  earthly  deliverance  would  drive 
many  to  look  to  Him  who  is  the  only  "refuge 
from  the  storm  and  covert  from  the  tempest;"  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  as  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Church,  many  memorable  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  genuine  repentance  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  so  many  of  the  antediluvians  might  be  saved 
from  eternal  death  (see  Bishop  Horsley  on  1  Pet. 
iii.  18-20)  on  the  very  eve  of  the  deluge. 

The  awful  character  of  this  deluge  as  a  Divine 
judgment  is  apparent  from  the  copious  details 
which  the  sacred  historian  has  given  of  the  catas- 
trophe. His  narrative  of  this  dispensation  is  more 
minute  and  circumstantial  than  that  of  any  other 
event  which  occurred  during  the  sixteen  previous 
centuries  ;  in  fact,  it  occupies  as  much  space  as  he 
has  allotted  to  the  whole  history  of  man  after 
his  creation.  So  tremendous  an  exhibition  of 
Divine  justice  was  it,  that  in  the  providential 
government  of  God  it  never  was,  and,  we  are 
assured,  never  will  be  parallelled  while  time 
endures  (ch.  viii.  22),  As  described  in  this  in- 
spired history,  it  was  subservient  to  moral  pur- 
poses alone.  Whether  purely  natural  causes  were 
sufficient  to  produce  the  flood,  or  the  effusion  of 
waters,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  disappearance, 
is  to  be  considered  miraculous — the  direct  agency 
of  God  in  this  act  of  punitive  justice  is  attested 
by  the  terras  in  which  it  was  announced  (ch.  vi,  17: 
cf.  Ps.  xxix.  10— Hebrew,  the  Lord  sat  at  the  flood), 
as  well  as  by  the  long  premonition  given  of  its  threat- 
ened infliction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercy 
and  forbearance  of  God  were  manifested  by  the 
]irotracted  opportunity  afforded  for  repentance 
during  the  active  and  earnest  ministry  of  Noah. 
The  destructive  agent  emi)loyed  swept  away,  in 
its  wide  overwhelming  range,  people  of  all  char- 
acters and  in  all  conditions, — the  professedly 
religious  as  well  as  the  worldly  and  profane ; — the 
posterity  of  Seth,  that  "other  seed  whom  God 
ap])ointed  instead  of  Abel,"  perished  in  the  same 
watery  grave  with  the  descendants  of  the  apostate 
Cain.  The  judgment  stopped  short  only  of  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  human  race ;  for  both 
the  purpose  and  the  promise  of  God  prevented 
such  a  dreadful  result.  A  solitary  family  was 
preserved  ;  but  this  small  exception  served  only  to 
display  the  severity  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on 
"the  world  of  the  ungodly"  in  more  striking 
contrast  with  the  exercise  of  Divine  grace.  It 
was  a  terrible  remedy  for  a  terrible  disease. 
'This  dispensation,  dreadful  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  necessary.'  So  low  was  the 
Church  reduced  before  the  deluge  that,  according 
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cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
22  the  earth,  and  every  man:  all  in  whose  '^nostrils  was  the  breath 


to  human  apprehension,  she  could  not  have  ex- 
isted for  another  generation.  Had  she  not  been 
'  saved  by  water,'  she  must  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood  of  iniquity.  Thus  the  circumstances 
vindicate  the  judgment,  and  show  that  God  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise,  mankind  continuing  in 
such  a  state,  without  virtually  renouncing  His 
claim  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
{Jamieson^s  '  Sacred  History '). 

The  character  of  this  narrative  of  the  flood 
has  been  impugned  as  unhistorical.    Some  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the 
flood  of  Noah  and  a  destructive  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  both  as  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  the  deluge  occurred,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  waters  rose,  as  well  as  to 
the  height  they  attained.    Others  have  maintained 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  unusual  fall  of 
rain,  followed  by  the  necessary  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  Armenian  mountains,  which,  over- 
si)reading  the  adjacent  country  to  a  wide  extent, 
occasioned  an  immense  destruction  to  life  and 
property  ;  and  that  this  overflow  of  waters,  exag- 
gerated by  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  fled  in  terror  from  the  overwhelming 
torrent,  was  afterwards  magnified  in  the  popular 
traditions  into  a  flood,  which  destroyed  all  man- 
kind, except  a  small  remnant  who  saved  them- 
selves in  a  boat.    A  very  little  consideration  will 
suflice  to  show  tlie  futility  of  this  allegation,  that 
the  narrative  of  the  flood  is  a  fable  or  legendary 
tale.     The  distance  of  time  from  the  flood  to 
Moses  was  more  than  it  is  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest till  the  present  age;  but  half  of  this  time 
Noah  himself  was  living  ;  and  therefore,  allowing 
for  the  greater  length  of  men's  lives  in  those 
ages  than  in  ours,  the  time  when  Moses  wrote 
cannot  be  computed  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  flood  as  we  are  from  the  Reformation.    But  is 
it  possible  to  make  any  man  of  tolerable  sense 
amongst  us  believe  that  Henry  VIII.,  who  intro- 
duced the  Reformation,  was  the  first  king  of 
England?  that  there  was  a  deluge  in  his  time, 
which  swept  away  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  of  the  whole  world  besides,  but  some 
seven  or  eight  persons,  and  that  all  whom  we 
now  see  were  born  of  them?    And  yet  this, 
ridiculous  as  it  seems,  is  not  more  absurd  than 
Moses'  account  of  the  flood  must  have  been  to 
those  of  his  own  time,  if  it  were  false.  Besides, 
the  multitude  of  minute  specifications  contained 
in  this  narrative  relating  to  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  ark,  the  position  of  the  door  and  the 
window,  the  number  of  beasts  clean  and  unclean, 
that  were  to  be  admitted,  the  storing  of  victuals, 
the  height  of  the  waters,  and  not  only  the  year, 
but  the  month  and  day  when  the  waters  were 
brought  upon  the  earth,  and  when  they  ceased — 
these  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  and  a  pre- 
cision altogether  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  its  being  a  fabulous  account.    Writing,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  in  use  before  the  flood;  and 
the  accurate  observations  made  by  the  inmates  of 
the  ark  on  the  course  of  every  day's  transactions 
seem  to  have  been  faithfully  recorded  in  a  log- 
book, from  which  (or  from  copies  of  that  ancient 
document)  the  relation  of  Moses  was  probably 
derived. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether 
the  flood  was  partial  or  universal  in  its  extent. 
Those  who  adopt  the  latter  view  naturally  appeal 
to  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  who,  by 
speaking  of  'the  flood  being  on  the  earth,'  of  "all 
the  higli  hills  under  the  whole  heaven,"  of  '  every 
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living  substance  being  destroyed  upon  the  face  of 
the  ground,'  seems  to  intimate  in  the  plainest 
manner  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  overspread 
the  globe.    They  refer  also  to  the  multitude  of 
birds  which  were  taken  into  the  ark — a  species  of 
animals  which  possessed  advantages  above  all 
other  terrestrial  creatures  for  saving  themselves 
by  flight  to  more  distant  regions,  had  there  been 
any,  that  were  exempt  from  the  desolating  waters. 
Andj  lastly,  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
traditions  of  this  flood,  which  was  so  destructive  to 
the  human  race,  are  found  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  world.    In  oijposition  to  these  arguments, 
it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
language  of  the  sacred  historian  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  that  the  flood  overspread  the 
whole  earth.    Universal  terms  are  frequently  used 
in  a  partial  and  restricted  sense  in  Scripture.  An 
example  occurs  in  the  course  of  this  very  narra- 
tive (cf.  ch.  vi.  12,  17,  with  v.  8).    Various  other 
instances  occur  of  a  limited  region  being  described 
in  universal  language,  as  "all  the  earth  " denotes 
the  empire  of  Chaldea  (Jer.  li.  7,  25,  49),  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Dan.  ii.  39),  or  the  laud  of 
Canaan  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1;  Isa,  vii.  24;  x.  14;  Jer. 
i.  18;  iv.  20;  viii.  16;  xii.  12;  xl.  4;  Zeph.  i.  18; 
iii.  8, 19;  Zech.  xiv.  10;  Eom.  ix.  28) ;  and  instances 
of  a  great  number  or  a  large  quantity  only  being 
expressed  bv  universal  terms  are  found  (Gen. 
xli.  56,  57,   'all  countries,"  meaning  the  contigu- 
ous nations  ;  Exod.  ix.  6,  9,  10, 19,  22,  25,  compared 
with  chs.  xi.  25 ;  x.  5,  15  ;  xxxii.  3  ;  Deut.  ii.  25 ; 
Josh.  xi.  23;  1  Ki.  iv.  34;  x.  24;  1  Chr.  xiv.  17; 
2  Chr.  ix.  23;  Luke  ii.  1;  Col.  i.  23).    While  the 
usus  loquendi  amongst  the  sacred  historians  shows 
that  universal  terms  are  used  in  a  limited  sense 
on  many  occasions,  considerations  suggested  by 
various  branches  of  science  compel  us  to  view 
-the  language  of  Moses  as  so  restricted  in  this 
narrative,   and  to    believe,    although  probably 
neither  Noah  nor  Moses  may  have  entertained 
any  other  thought  than  that  the  world  was  wholly 
submerged,  that  this  destructive  flood  covered  but 
a  limited  part  of  the  world— did  not,  in  fact,  extend 
far  beyond  the  region  inhabited  by  man.  The 
sacred  narrative  mentions  two  natural  agents 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  flood— viz., 
incessant  rain  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary efflux  of  water  from  the  ocean.    These  j 
accumulating  in  any  particular  spot  still  frequently  j 
occasion  disastrous  inundations.    But  the  whole 
waters  of  the  great  deep,  together  with  all  the  i 
rain  that  falls— which  is  only  vapour  raised  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  ocean,  to  descend  a^ain 
by  rivers  or  in  showers  to  the  original  reservoir- 
are  of  such  limited  extent  as  would  not  suflice,  if 
diff'used  all  over  the  earth,  to  cover  it  beyond  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches.    Whereas  a  deluge  that 
should  envelop  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain range  known  in  the  world  would  require  an 
aqueous  mass  to  the  height  of  five  miles  above 
the  ordinary  sea  level — i.e.,  as  Fye  Smith  calcu- 
lates, a  quantity  of  water  eight  times  larger  than 
the  contents  of  the  existing  sea.    Almighty  power 
could  doubtless  have  created  such  a  destructive 
element,  and  annihilated  it,  when  its  fatal  com- 
mission had  been  accomplished.    But  the  sacred 
story  says  nothing  of  such  a  creation ;  and  besides, 
so  mighty  a  collection  of  waters,  by  increasing  tlie 
equatorial  diameter,  must  have  immensely  added 
to  the  earth's  gravitation,  causing  such  serious 
derangements  throughout  the  whole  solar  system 
as  could  only  be  remedied  by  the  multiplication  of 
other  stupendous  miracles.    Moreover,  a  universal 
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23  of  ""life,  of  all  that  icas  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  living  substance 
was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and 
cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they 
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liood  must  have  been  destructive  to  tlie  vegeta- 
tion of  the  world.  For,  as  the  \yriter  just  quoted 
remarks,  '  not  only  the  most  delicate  flowers  that 
tionrish  in  valleys,  but  the  larger  number  of  laud 
plants,  and  those  the  most  important  for  size  and 
utility  (as  timber  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  corn  and  grasses),  lose  their  vitality  by 
a  short  submersion  in  water;  so  that,  in  a  period 
equal  to  the  duration  of  the  deluge,  they  would 
have  become  putrescent,  and  in  a  great  measure 
decomposed.  Thus,  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
strict  universality,  a  new  creation  of  the  chief 
iwt  of  the  vegetable  tribes  would  have  been 
necessary  after  the  waters  had  subsided.'  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  seeds  being  again  created 
in  Asia,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world  ; 
for  America  is  still  distinguished  by  her  wondrous 
peculiarities  of  vegetable  produce.  Geology  is 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  imiversal  deluge ;  for  it 
is  now  the  established  opinion  that  those  shells 
which  are  found  on  high  grounds  were  deposited 
there  by  previous  floods  of  a  violent  character, 
very  different  from  the  comparatively  tranquil 
inundation  desci'ibed  in  the  sacred  narrative ;  atid 
besides,  that  the  light  pumice  stones  which  lie  on 
the  volcanic  summits  of  the  Auvergue  Mountains, 
and  which  must  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
action  of  the  diluvial  waters,  have  not,  so  far  as 
the  calculations  of  the  most  eminent  geologists 
can  determine,  been  disturbed  within  the  historic 
period.  In  connection  with  zoology,  difficulties 
far  greater  surround  the  theory  of  a  universal 
deluge.  1^0  provision  was  made  in  the  ark  for 
the  preservation  of  those  myriads  of  animals  which 
ply  in  the  waters  ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  there 
could  be  no  need  for  it,  as  they  were  safe  enough 
in  their  native  element.  But  a  large  portion  of 
flshes  have  been  formed  by  the  Creator  to  live  in 
rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes — all  of  which  must 
have  perished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  salt  sea,  or 
brackish  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the  finny  tribe 
which  are  naturally  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
must  have  gradually  languished  and  died,  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  being  so  much  altered  and 
diluted  by  the  copious  and  long-continued  descent 
of  rain.  All  classes  would  have  been  seriously 
;  affected,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  usual  food, 
I  aquatic  plants  or  small  fry,  which  would  perish, 
'  but  by  the  increased  volume  and  pressure  of 
water.  Then,  in  the  department  of  land  animals, 
formidable  objections  present  themselves— crea- 
tures of  the  most  opposite  temper  and  habits 
would  have  been  associated  in  the  ark— the  lion 
and  the  tiger  with  the  cow  and  the  sheep ;  the 
eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  hawk  with  the  di)ve 
and  the  sparrow ;  the  walrus  and  hippopotamus 
would  have  been  placed  in  dry  stalls,  and  the 
most  deadly  serpents  with  peaceful  mammals. 
Besides,  the  natural  history  of  the  ijresent  day  com- 
prises a  vast  accumulation  of  well-ascertained 
facts  respecting  the  numbers  as  well  as  the 
geographical  distrilmtiou  of  the  various  orders 
of  the  inferior  animals,  which  were  unknown 
to  former  ages,  and  by  which  the  traditional 
calculations  of  the  old  commentators  have  been 
I  exploded  as  totally  inadequate.  For  instead 
of  the  two,  or  at  most  the  three  hundred 
species  of  living  creatures  which,  according  to 
their  views,  were  all  the  inmates  of  the  ark  along 
with  Noah  and  his  family,  modern  science  forms 
a  yery  different  estimate  of  the  members  of  the 
■    animal  kingdom.    According  to  the  latest  and 


best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  zoology,  the 
number  and  classification  of  the  known  species 
are  reckoned  as  follows: — 1,658  Mammalia,  6,2(j(> 
Birds,  642  Reptiles,  not  iucluding  sea-serpents  and 
turtles,  which  are  amphibious,  and  500,000  Insects ; 
so  that  the  gross  amount  of  these  different  species 
(and  accessions  are  ever  and  anon  being  made  to 
our  knowledge)  must  now  be  stated  at  508,568. 
By  multiplying  this  number — the  unclean  by  two, 
and  the  clean  by  seven— the  result  will  be  found 
to  exceed  a  million  of  living  creatures,  for  which, 
if  every  species  of  terrestrial  animals  were  repre- 
sented in  the  ark,  accommodation  according  to 
their  various  habits,  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  would  have  had  to  be  provided  in  that 
gigantic  vessel.  JNloreover,  as  every  region  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  indigenous  fauna  and  flora, 
all  these  different  species  have  their  native  coun- 
tries, their  special  habitats,  where  their  proper 
food  abounds,  and  their  constitutions  are  adapted 
to  the  temperature.  On  the  hypothesis,  therefore, 
of  a  universal  flood,  we  must  imagine  motley 
groups  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  directing 
their  way  from  the  most  distant  and  opposite 
quarters  to  the  spot  where  Noah  had  prepared  his 
ark— natives  of  the  polar  regions  and  the  torrid 
zones  repairing  to  sojourn  in  a  temperate  country, 
the  climate  of  which  was  uusuited  alike  to  arctic 
and  equatorial  animals.  What  time  must  have 
been  consumed!  what  privations  must  have  been 
undergone  for  want  of  appropriate  food !  what 
difficulties  must  have  been  encountered !  what 
extremes  of  climate  must  have  been  endured  by 
the  natives  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  sea ! 
They  could  not  have  performed  their  journeys 
unless  they  had  been  miraculously  i:)reserved. 
Nay,  after  the  flood  had  subsided,  and  they  were 
to  be  dispersed  to  their  several  homes,  years  would 
be  spent  in  crossing  seas  and  continents,  in 
traversing  mountains  and  plains ;  nor  could  they 
have  reached,  without  a  repetition  of  the  miracle, 
the  precise  regions  which  each  was  destined  to 
inhabit,  'Indeed,'  says  Hitclicoch,  'the  idea  of 
their  collection  and  dispersion  in  a  natural  way  is 
altogether  too  absurd  to  be  believed;  and  we  must 
therefore  either  resort  to  a  miracle,  or  suppose  a 
new  creation  to  have  taken  place  after  the  deluge.' 
These  and  other  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory 
of  a  universal  flood,  have  led  the  generality  of 
modern  writers  to  advocate  the  notion  that  the 
deluge  was  partial— limited  to  the  area  inhabited 
by  man.  The  conditions  of  the  sacred  story  are 
fully  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  all  mankind  per-, 
ished  in  the  awful  visitation,  except  Noah  and  his 
family.  The  human  race  as  yet  occupied  a  small 
tract  of  western  Asia,  their  numbers  being  com- 
paratively few,  as  is  evident  from  the  single  fact 
that  the  preaching  of  Noah  was  within  the  hearing 
of  all  that  generation.  But  it  has  been  confidently 
and  repeatedly  urged  by  a  recent  caviller  at  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
that  the  idea  of  a  partial  flood  is  opposed  by 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  -which  teaches 
that,  unless  gravitation  be  miraculously  suspended, 
waters  must  find  their  own  level  on  the  earth's 
surface.  The  objection  is  founded  in  ignorance  of 
the  geological  doctrine,  now  firmly  established, 
that  the  submergence  of  large  portions  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  deep  has  been  a  phenomenon  of 
frequent  occurrence.  No  farther  back  than  the 
year  1819,  two  thousand  square  miles  of  country 
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were  destroyed  from  the  earth:  and  *'Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
24  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.    ^And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
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subsided  iu  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and  were 
chauged  into  an  inland  sea.  In  fact,  it  is  now  the 
universal  belief  that  partial  deluges  are  produced 
by  a  subsidence  of  the  land ;  and  the  opinion  en- 
tertained is,  that  what  has  repeatedly  taken  place 
from  natural  causes  happened  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
but  on  that  occasion  miraculously;  for  Divine 
premonition  had  been  given  of  the  coming  event. 
The  earth  began,  by  slow  and  iinperceptible  de- 
grees, to  sink  under  the  feet  of  that  patriarch's 
heaven-defying  contemiooraries.  As  it  gradually 
subsided,  fissures  were  made  in  the  sinking  sur- 
face, some  of  which  soon  communicated  with  the 
ocean,  '  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,' 
and  let  in  an  inundation  of  waters.  Atmospheri- 
cal disturbances  in  the  sky  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  the  dislocated  ground  below,  to  increase 
the  horrors  of  the  scene,  by  dischargino;  a  heavy 
and  continuous  fall  of  rain,  which,  swelling  every 
I)altry  rivulet  into  a  mighty  aud  resistless  torrent, 
added  to  the  rapidly  -  accumulating  deluge,  al- 
though the  catastrophe  was  effected  in  reality 
more  by  the  influx  of  the  ocean  than  by  the 
aqueous  contributions  from  the  clouds.  One  after 
another  the  inferior  eminences  began  to  disappear, 
till  at  length  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain 
was  enveloped  in  the  abyss;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ark,  nothing  appeared  within  the  range 
of  the  visible  horizon  but  a  wide-spread  dreary 
waste  of  waters.  The  narrative  of  the  flood,  as 
giA'-en  by  the  sacred  historian,  describes  things 
according  to  appearance,  and  in  the  language  of 
common  life;  hence  it  is  said,  "the  waters  stood 
above  the  mountains."  But  this,  in  the  technical 
])hraseology  of  science,  means  that  the  land  hav- 
ing subsided,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rushed  in, 
filling  up  the  sunken  area ;  and  after  the  punitive 
dispensation  had  been  completed,  there  was  an 
upheaval  of  the  earth,  when,  the  waters  flowing 
back  to  their  old  channel,  the  land  was  restored 
to  the  level  it  formerly  occupied.  Now,  there  is 
in  Western  Asia  a  remarkably  depressed  area,  ex- 
tending from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Stej)pes  of  the 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  aud  sweeping  round  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  comprehending 
Ararat  aud  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  which,  as 
Ansted  has  remarked,  'forms  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  great  recognized  centre  of  the 
human  family.  The  Caspian  Sea  (83^  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  600 
feet  deep)  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  occupy  the  lowest 
part  of  a  vast  space,  whose  whole  extent  is  not 
Jess  than  100,000  square  miles,  hollowed  out,  as 
it  were,  in  the  central  region  of  the  great  con- 
tinent, and  no  doubt  formerly  the  bed  of  an 
ocean.'  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Hvgh  Miller  con- 
jectured that  this  immense  district  might  have 
been  partly  the  scene  of  the  Noachian  Deluge. 
The  latter  supposes  that  this  depressed  region  sub- 
sided until  "the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
opened"  by  the  influx  of  waters  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
ofjposite  sides  ;  and  though  the  area  included 
within  these  isolated  seas  was  probably  far  larger 
than  was  occupied  by  the  antediluvian  popula- 
tion, the  circle  might  be  M'idened  for  the  inlet  of 
the  waters.  The  ideas  of  those  two  writers  have 
been  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of 
several  scientiflc  travellers  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  whole  of  this  region.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
President  of  tlie  Geological  Society,  thus  records 
the  results  of  his  observations: — 'A  little  beyond 
100 


Maurek  I  found  a  thin  bed  of  jiale,  yellow  sand, 
filled  with  innumerable  shells,  resembling  tliose 
near  Khorasan,  overlying  a  bed  of  concretionary 
calcareous  marl.  These  beds  all  dip  a  little  to  the 
north-west  under  the  black  peperite  with  which 
the  neighbouring  hills  are  capped,  and  contain  no 
traces  of  volcanic  matter.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
geological  events  took  place,  nor  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  their  formation  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  whole  geology  of  this  dis- 
trict of  Armenia  seemed  to  me  to  coincide  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  account  of  the  sacred 
historian,  from  which  it  derives  a  charm  and 
interest  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of 
geological  investigations.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  in  the  geology  of  this  district  is  a 
remarkable  bed  of  marl,  containing  a  thin  layer  of 
tertiary  shells,  extendinj^  over  a  considerable  space 
of  ground.  I  particularly  remarked  it  near  Khor- 
asan, and  to  the  north  of  Anni :  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  a  similar  formation  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arpachai  or  Araxes,  farther  south, 
but  in  the  same  plains  of  Armenia,  by  M.  Dubois 
de  Montpereux.  They  bear  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  water 
containing  animal  life  for  a  sJiort  i)eriod  after  the 
cessation  of  the  igneous  action  ;  for  the  bed  in 
which  they  occur  overlies  the  great  deposits  of 
tuff  and  volcanic  ashes.  The  probability  is  that 
they  are  fresh  water,  although  the  sx)ecimens  of 
Mytilus  which  I  brought  home  closely  resemble 
both  fresh  water  and  marine  s}iecies.  I  am  disposed 
to  look  upon  these  marl  beds  as  the  dex)0sit  thrown  .  | 
down  v:hen  the  waters,  accumulated  on  these  spots  ] 
by  a  great  deluge,  began  to  subside:  the  lakes  and 
inland  seas  thus  formed  would,  during  a  portion  oj 
their  existence,  soon  teem  again  with  animal  life,  the 
remains  of  which  are,  J  think,  preserved  to  us  in  ' 
the  thin  shell  beds  above  described.  These  consider-  \ 
ations  naturally  lead  to  the  investigation  of  the  great 
events  of  which  we  read  in  sacred  history,  and  which 
may  have  been  brought  about  by  secondary  causes. 
The  discoveries  of  modern  science  lay  before  us  new 
arguments,  and  fresh  links  of  evidence,  which  were 
concealed  from  the  early  generations  of  mankind. 
When  we  read  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth  was  submerged,  or  [| 
whether  the  water  rose  above  the  mountain  toi)8  ' 
from  pole  to  pole.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
that  the  deluge  extended  over  all  that  portion  of 
the  earth  which  was  inhabited  by  man ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  physical  agencies  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  earth  may  have  been  drawn  on 
one  side  previously  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  the 
occurrence  of  great  volcanic  outbursts,  by  which 
the  sea  was  raised  above  its  level,  or  rather  the 
land  subsided,  and  caused  them,  when  the  waters 
were  again  drawn  off,  to  re- appear  amongst  the 
higher  jjortions  of  the  globe.  Since,  then,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Scripture  that  the  ark  rested 
on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  (Armenia),  and  conse- 
quently that  this  portion  of  the  globe  was  flooded  ' 
by  the  deluge  -which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Noah  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
plains  have  ever  been  subsequently  flooded,  it 
does  not  seem  iiresumi)tuous  to  imagine  that  this 
shell  bed  was  the  result  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and 
was  deposited  during  the  period  when  the  accum- 
ulated waters  remained  in  this  p)ortion  of  the  world^ 
('Kesearches  in  Asia  Minor,  Poutus,  and  Ar- 
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8     AND  "  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  all  the 
cattle  that  icas  with  him  in  the  ark  :  and  God  ^  made  a  wind  to  pass  over 

2  the  earth,  and  the  waters  asswaged ;  the  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the    rain  from  heaven  was  re- 

3  strained ;  and  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  ^  continually :  and 
after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were  abated. 

4  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
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menia,  1842').  Dr.  Ainsiuortli  (Surgeon and  Geolo- 
gist to  the  Euijhrates  Expedition  under  Colouel 
Chesney)  bears  a  similar  testimony.  After  describ- 
ing scientifically  the  character  and  appearances  of 
this  region  as  abounding  with  physical  evidences 
of  the  Noachian  deluge,  he  concludes  by  saying, 
that  'the  alluvium  of  the  Euphrates  divides  itself 
distinctly  into  that  which  was  ante-Babylonian 
(being  also  ante-Noachian)  and  that  which  is  post- 
Babylonian  ;  and  the  comparatively  large  extent 
of  ante-Babylonian  alluvium  contains  whatever 
matters  the  great  cataclysm  which  occurred  when 
"all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened," 
deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth'  ('Re- 
searches in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea'). 
On  all  these  grounds  we  discard  the  idea  of  a 
geographical  universality,  and  adopt  the  now 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  deluge  was  partial, 
and  limited  to  the  region  of  man's  habitation, 
having  been  'brought  in  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly' — the  only  survivors  of  the  judgment 
being  Noah  and  his  family,  together  with  the 
animals  of  a  small  region  preserved  along  with 
him  in  the  ark,  as  '  having  been  those  connected 
more  or  less  with  man  by  domestication,  and  by 
other  modes  of  subserviency  to  his  present  and 
future  welfare '  [Pye  Smith). 

The  era  of  the  flood  is  the  highest  point  in 
antiquity  to  which  heathen  chronology  goes. 
Traditions  of  this  awful  visitation  are  found 
amongst  all  ancient  nations ;  nor  does  this  ac- 
knowledged fact  at  all  militate  against  the  theory 
of  its  limited  or  local  character,  inasmuch  as  the 
subsequent  generations  of  mankind,  springing 
from  Noah  and  his  family  as  their  common  an- 
cestors, would  carry  the  memory  of  the  over- 
whelming catastrophe  along  with  them  into  all 
the  countries  of  their  disjjersion.  The  Chaldeans, 
in  the  story  of  '  Xisuthrus ;'  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  in 
that  of  '  Occyges ;'  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  the 
Eomans,  in  that  of  'Deucalion;'  the  Persians,  the 
Egyptians  (for  the  assertion  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of  Egypt  contain 
no  allusion  to  it,  lias  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Osburn,  'Mon.  Plist.,'  pp.  239,  240);  the  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  in  the  far  East ;  the  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  Chilians,  Red  Indians,  and  Cubans  in 
the  extreme  west ;  the  Scandinavians  and  British 
Druids  of  the  north;  as  well  as  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  Polynesia  in  the  South  Seas— preserved 
traditionary  legends  of  the  deluge,  coloured  ac- 
cording to  their  i-espective  conceptions,  either 
oral  and  incorporated  with  the  sacred  names  and 
rites  of  their  mythology,  or  inscribed  on  their 
monuments  of  brick  and  stone,— all  of  these  tradi- 
tions proving,  by  their  general  resemblance,  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  common  source,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  inflicted 
for  the  unpardouahie  wickedness  of  men.  Some 
of  those  traditions,  particularly  the  Babylonian  or 
Chaldean  narrative  of  Berosus,  closely  approxi- 
mate, even  in  minutiae,  to  the  Biblical  account. 
But,  an  Ila-rdwicJc  remarks,  '  the  simplicity  of  the 
account  in  Genesis,  the  truthful  and  historic  air 
of  every  part  of  it,  its  close  coherence  with  all 
other  facts  of  revelation,  as  well  as  with  the 
101 


Scripture  theory  of  man  and  of  the  universe  ;  the 
absence  from  it  of  those  manifest  depravations, 
which  are  only  capable  of  being  rectified  and 
made  intelligible  when  brought  into  the  light 
which  it  difiuses,  give  additional  weight  to  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  received  by  Christians  (cf. 
Isa.  liv.  9 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  5),  and  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  copy  of  the  old  tradition,  that  descended, 
age  by  age,  from  Noah  to  all  members  of  the  sacred 
family.' 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-14.  —  Asswaging  or  the  Wa- 
ters. 1.  God  remembered  Noah.  The  word  re- 
member, besides  describing  an  act  of  memory, 
is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  to  convey  the 
accessory  ideas  of  care  and  kindness  in  cases 
where,  after  a  delay  or  suspension,  there  was  a 
manifestation  or  a  renewal  of  the  Divine  favour 
(cf.  chs.  xix.  29 ;  xxx.  22 ;  Luke  i.  72).  In  the 
anthropomorphic  style  of  this  narrative  God  is 
represented  as  wholly  occupied  with  the  '  strange 
work  of  judgment ; '  but  at  length,  when  the 
inundation  had  accomplished  its  mission,  as  tak- 
ing a  careful  interest  in  Noah  and  his  companions 
in  the  ark,  by  providing,  according  to  His  pro- 
mise, for  their  deliverance  from  the  deluge, 
every  living  thing  ...  in  the  ark— a  beautiful 
illustration  of  Matt.  x.  29.  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over.  Though  the  Divine  will  could  have  dried  up 
the  liquid  mass  in  an  instant,  the  agency  of  a 
wind  was  employed  (Ps.  civ.  4)  probably  a  hot 
wind — the  Samiel,  which,  by  a  process  of  evapor- 
ation, would  again  absorb  one  joortion  of  the 
waters  into  the  atmosphere,  while  the  other 
would  be  gradually  drained  off  by  outlets  beneath, 
as  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  words  in  v.  3. 
"  The  rain  from  heaven  "  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  additional  cause  of  the  flood,  hitherto  omitted. 
It  is  merely  stated  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  exegetical  of  "the  windows  of 
heaven."  3.  returned  .  .  .  continually— lit.,  going 
and  returning.  The  clause  should  be  rendered, 
'  the  waters  continually  subsided  from  off  the  earth ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the 
waters  were  much  abated.'  This  translation 
removes  the  alleged  contradiction  between  the 
present  passage  and  v.  24  of  the  preceding  cliapter. 
The  geological  explanation  given  by  Hugh  Miller, 
and  considered  by  him  coincident  with  the  state- 
ment, "the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth 
continually,"  is,  that  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land 
again,  which  would  produce  slopes  and  channels, 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  flfty  days  the  waters 
which  had  flowed  from  the  seas  towards  the 
central  sunken  region  began  to  flow  outwards, 
leaving  the  whole  district  in  the  state  in  which 
it  has  ever  since  remained. 

4.  seventh  month— of  the  year  (cf.  ch.  vii.  11)— 
not  of  the  flood,  which  lasted  only  Ave  months, 
thirty  days  in  a  month.  This  computation, 
which  seems  to  have  jjrevailed  in  Noah's  time,  as 
the  sacred  narrative  was  probably  derived  from 
some  Noachic  document,  is  the  same  as  the  unin- 
tercalated  solar  year  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  its 
adoption  here  by  Moses  is  remarkable,  as  the 
lunar  year,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  which 
began  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and 
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forth  a  dove. 


5  the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  And  the  waters  ^  decreased 
continually  until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the 

7  ^window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made:  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven, 
which  went  forth  ^  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the 

8  earth.    Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were 
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vai'ied  in  length,  was  the  mode  of  reckoning  used 
by  the  early  Hebrews,  rested — evidently  indicat- 
ing a  calm  and  gentle  motion,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month.  Br.  Harold  Brown 
(Norrisian  Lectures)  lays  stress  on  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  being  the  very  time  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat— or  Armenia,  as  the  word 
is  rendered,  2  Ki.  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  The 
mountain  which  tradition  points  to  as  the  one  on 
which  the  ark  rested  is  now  called  Ara  Dagh — 
the  finger  mountain,  which  rises  like  an  immense 
isolated  cone  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  ;  and 
though  connected  with  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  extend  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  these 
are  not  of  an  elevation  sufficient  to  detract  from 
the  sublimity  of  this  stupendous  rock.  It  con- 
sists of  two  peaks,  the  one  of  which  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  other.  The  height  of  the 
greater  Ararat  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
17,750  or  17,323  feet  above  sea-level,  and  14,300  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  lesser  Ararat  is  13,420,  or,  as 
it  has  been  recently  measured,  13,093  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak 
is  nearly  level,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
base  being  about  200  yards  in  length,  and  the 
perjjendicular  height  from  the  base  of  the  cone  to 
the  top  is  about  6,000  feet,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  which  is  as  dry  as  powder.  How  a  family 
of  eight  persons,  Avith  a  motley  group  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  could  safely  descend  from  such  an 
Alpine  mountain,  the  scaling  of  which,  though 
often  attempted,  has  been  successfully  performed 
only  by  a  very  few  adventurous  persons  in  modern 
times,  is  a  ])roblein  of  no  easy  solution,  if  the 
mountain  was  as  lofty  and  precipitous  in  Noah's 
time.  The  traditional  Mount  Ararat  is  supported 
neither  by  evidence  nor  probability.  But  the 
narrative  mentions,  not  the  mountain,  but  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  (Jer.  xli.  27)— 2.  e.,  the  high- 
land districts  of  Armenia,  lying  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assja'ia,  and  east  of  Asia-Minor — viz., 
the  Gordytean  or  Kurdish  chain  of  hills,  which 
are  of  low  elevation,  and  known  in  the  present 
day  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Giodi  or  Judi.  The 
Jewish  Targumist,  Jonathan,  in  his  gloss  on  this 
passage,  says  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdon  or  Gordon,  thus  almost  identify- 
ing Judi  as  the  resting-place.  Most  of  the  heathen 
writers  quoted  by  Bochart  ('Geogr,  Sacr.')  fix 
ujion  the  same  site.  An  ancient  tradition  bore 
that  on  its  summit  were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  ark,  which  the  pious  Emperor  Heraclius,  in 
the  third  century,  went  to  see.  Many  remarkable 
circumstances,  too,  in  the  names  of  x^laces,  concur 
in  pointing  to  this  I'Cgion  as  the  spot  of  Noah's 
landing  from  the  ark,  such  as  Baris  or  Barit,  the 
Mountain  of  the  Ship,  and  the  city  of  Apamea,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Gordysean  chain, 
where  were  found  coins  bearing  a  representation 
of  the  ark,  with  a  raven  and  a  dove,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  name  of  Noe  or  No.  Others,  who 
extend  the  mountains  of  Ararat  beyond  the  con- 
ihies  of  Armenia,  fix  on  the  summit  of  Caucasus 
as  the  locale  of  Noah's  landing,  founding  their 
opinion  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  builders  of 


Babel  came  to  Shinar  from  the.  East  (ch,  xi.  2), 
But  from  the  figure  of  the  ark,  which  was  not 
adapted  for  sailing,  as  well  as  from  the  trannuil 
character  of  the  inundation,  it  is  probable  that 
that  vessel  had  not  drifted  far  from  the  original 
abode  of  the  patriarch,  the  influx  of  waters  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  carrying  it  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  that  the  former  opinion  is  the 
true  one.  4,  5.  tops  of  the  mountains  seen.  As 
the  latter  of  these  verses  has  been  said  to  con- 
tradict the  former,  the  following  translation  may 
serve  to  reconcile  them:— The  waters  had  abated 
so  much  that  '  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  ark  rested  on  (one 
of)  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  And  the  waters 
were  continually  decreasing  until  the  tenth  month; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  (i.  e.,  the  Armenian  highlands) 
were  visible. '  The  entire  duration  of  the  deluge 
comprised,  according  to  Lightfoot,  a  solar  year. 
'  Forty-six  days  were  occupied  in  storing  the  ark 
with  provisions,  and  seven  in  receiving  the  inferior 
animals.  The  rains,  which  began  to  fall  on  the 
17th  of  the  Hebrew  month  Marchesvau,  continued 
forty  days,  and  the  waters  were  on  the  increase 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  decrease  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  Sivau,  and  continued  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  Thus  we  trace  the 
counsel  of  heaven,  in  allowing  Noah  time  to  reap 
the  harvest  before  the  rain,  and  in  bringing  him 
out  of  the  ark  at  a  season  proj)er  for  following  the 
waters  with  the  seeds  for  the  succeeding  year' 
(see  on  ch.  vii.  11).  It  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  a  solar,  not  a  lunar  year  (see  Delitzsch,  'Com- 
mentary ').  But  there  are  difficulties  that  oppose 
this  conclusion  (see  Kalisch). 

6.  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  He  waited  forty 
days,  after  the  decrease  of  the  waters,  correspond- 
ing to  the  forty  days  during  which  the  waters  had 
increased.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  ardent  long- 
ing Noah  and  his  family  must  have  felt  to  enjoy 
again  the  sight  of  land,  as  well  as  breathe  tlie 
fresh  air ;  and  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
faith  and  patience  to  make  enquiries  whether  the 
earth  was  yet  ready,  opened  the  window— [He- 
brew, p^n,  a  different  word  from  that  used  in 
ch.  vi.  16,  and  as  it  elsewhere  denotes  a  narrow 
opening  for  the  light  (cf.  Josh.  ii.  15, 18,  21;  1  Ki.  vi. 
14  ;  Ezek.  xl.  16;  xli.  16,  26),  it  was  probably  a  small 
division  or  portion  of  the  sky-light,  that  extended 
uijon  the  roof  along  the  wdiole  length  of  the  ark. J 
7.  sent  forth  a  raven— lit.,  the  raven.  The  article 
has  here  the  force  of  'a  certain,  a  partinilar 
raven  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  17;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34;  1  Ki. 
XX,  36  ;  Isa.  vii.  14).  It  is  a  bold  and  adventurous 
bird,  hardy,  and  unaffected  by  the  coldest  atmos- 
phere, delighting  to  wade  in  mire  and  to  feed 
on  the  carcases  of  animals,  which  went  forth 
to  and  ixo—lit.,  went  forth  going  and  returning ; 
i.  e.,  roving  on  the  heights  that  had  emerged 
from  the  waters,  or  perched  on  the  external  cover-, 
ing  of  the  ark,  so  that  he  was  at  no  loss  for  a 
resting-place,  and  his  voracious  appetite  would 
find  plenty  of  carrion  floating  on  the  slimy  hfll- 
sides  on  which,  after  so  long  an  abstinence,  he 
would  greedily  prey.    8.  Also  he  sent  forth  a 
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13 


9  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground;  but  the  dove  ^ found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the 
waters  tcere  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand, 

10  and  took  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark.  And  he  stayed 
}^et  other  seven  days ;  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ; 

11  and  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  teas 
an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off :  so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from 
off  the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ;  and  sent  forth  the 
dove ;  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundreth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth : 
and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
14  face  of  the  ground  was  dry.    And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and 

twentieth  day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried. 
15,  16  And  God  ^  spake  unto  Noah,  saying,  -^  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and 

17  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Bring  forth  with 
thee  every  living  thing  that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepetli  upon  the  earth ;  that 
they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  *be  fruitful,  and  multiply 

18  upon  the  earth.    And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and 

19  his  sons'  wives  with  him :  ever}^  beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  every 
fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  ^  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark. 
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dove.  Disappointed  with  the  raven,  Noah  made 
choice  of  a  bird  on  whose  docile  nature  and  char- 
acteristic habits  he  reasonably  founded  a  strong 
hope  of  obtaining  the  longed-for  intelligence ;  for 
the  dove  is  not  only  capable  of  continuing  long  on 
the  wing  and  flying  far,  but,  however  extensive  its 
range  of  flight,  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  return 
to  the  place  of  its  abode  ;  it  flies  low,  and  it  does 
not  plant  its  foot  except  on  clean  and  dry  places. 
In  looking  for  animals  to  serve  his  purpose,  Noah 
would  naturally  think  of  those  which  possessed 
the  power  of  rapidly  passing  over  an  extensive 
country;  and  in  the  selection  of  the  raven  and  the 
dove,  he  would  be  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  each,  from  him.  The  LXX.  render 
this, '  after  him ' — i.  e.,  the  raven.  But  the  Hebrew 
idiom  requires  that  we  should  consider  the  dove  as 
'  sent  from  Noah  himself;'  and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  stated  how  long  a  time  he  allowed  to 
elapse,  it  may  be  inferred  {v.  10)  that  it  was  after 
an  interval  of  seven  days,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground— i.  e., 
the  plains,  the  low  country,  which  the  instinct  of 
the  dove  would  lead  her  to  seek.  9.  pulled  her 
.  .  .  into  the  ark.  It  is  not  said  that  he  did  so  to 
the  raven.  10.  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove. 
Her  flight,  judging  by  the  time  she  continued 
abroad,  was  pursued  to  a  great  distance ;  for  she 
returned  "in  the  evening;"  and  if  a  number  of 
trees  had  appeared  above  the  water,  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  repair  to  the  olive  plantation,  where,  as 
travellers  inform  us,  doves  in  the  East  prefer  to 
perch  and  to  feed,  above  all  others.  The  olive  is 
a  pale  ever^een,  wliich,  like  other  evergreens, 
changes  and  renews  its  foliage  every  season,  the 
young  leaves  displacing  the  old.  It  attains  a 
moderate  height,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  feet, 
and  will  not  grow  on  high  latitudes.  '  It  seems,' 
says  Perovme^  {Smith's  '  Dictionary  '),  '  to  have  the 
power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  who  mention  olive  trees  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  olive  grows  in  Armenia,  but 
only  in  the  valleys  on  the  south  side  of  Ararat, 
not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  It  will  not 
flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  mulberry. 
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walnut,  and  apricot  are  found.'  The  tree,  then, 
from  which  the  dove  plucked  the  leaf  must  have 
stood  in  the  plains,  or  on  some  low  declivity,  and 
consequently  been  amongst  the  latest  vegetation 
uncovered  by  the  decreasing  M'aters.  Though  im- 
mersed for  a  whole  year,  it  must  have  flourished, 
shed  its  old  leaves,  and  renewed  its  leafy  growth  ; 
for  the  leaf  plucked  off  by  the  dove  was  [fl~tp]  a 
sprout  of  fresh  foliage  (cf.  Ezek.  xvii.  9).  'The 
olive  tree,  from  the  effect  of  its  oil  in  supplying, 
relaxing,  and  preventing  or  mitigating  pain,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  from  the  earliest  period  as 
an  emblem  of  the  benignity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  particularly  after  the  fall,  to  have  represented 
the  goodness  and  placability  of  God  through  Christ, 
and  of  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
mollifying  and  healing  our  disordered  nature,  and 
in  destroying  or  expelling  from  it  the  poison  of 
the  old  (spiritual)  serpent,  even  as  olive  oil  does 
that  of  the  natural  serpent.  Hence  we  see  a  pe- 
culiar propriety  in  the  olive-leaf  or  branch  being 
chosen  by  divine  Providence  as  a  sign  to  Noah  of 
the  abatement  of  the  deluge'  {Carpenter's  'Scripture 
Natural  History ').  12.  he  .  .  ,  sent  forth  the  dove ; 
which  returned  not  .  .  .  any  more.  In  these 
results  we  perceive  a  wisdom  and  a  prudence  far 
superior  to  the  inspiration  of  instinct— we  discern 
the  agency  of  God  guiding  all  the  movements  of 
this  bird  for  the  instruction  of  Noah,  and  reviving 
the  hopes  of  his  household,  other  seven  days— 
a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Noah  observed 
the  Sabbath  during  his  residence  in  the  ark. 

13,  l-a.  Noah  removed  the  covering— probably 
only  as  much  of  it  as  would  afford  him  a  pros- 
pect of  the  earth  ai'ound.  Yet  for  about  two 
months  he  never  stirred  from  his  ap]winted  abode 
till  he  had  received  the  express  permission  of 
God.  We  should  watch  the  leading  of  Providence 
to  direct  us  in  every  step  of  the  journey  of  life. 

15-22.  Departure  from  tpie  Ark.  15.  And 
God  spake  ...  16.  Go  forth.  They  went  forth  in 
the  most  orderly  manner— the  human  inmates 
first,  then  each  species  "after  their  kinds;"  lit., 
according  to  their  families,  implying  that  as  they 
had  gone  into  the  ark  in  pairs,  "so  they  went  out 
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20  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  ^ clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar. 

21  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  ^ sweet  savour;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake  ;  ^  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again 

22  smite  any  more  every  thing  living,  as  I  have  done.  ^  While  the  earth 
remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease. 

9     AND    God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful, 
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6  savour  of 
rest. 

"'Isa  54.  9. 

7  or.  though. 

8  As  yet  all 
the  days  of 
the  earth. 

CHAP.  9. 
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by  couples  also— an  arrangement  which  evidently 
proceeded  from  miraculous  influence. 

20.  Noah  builded  an  altar— /i^.,  'a  high  place  :' 
probably  a  mound  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stones 
(Exod.  XX.  24,  25;  Josh.  viii.  31),  on  which  a 
sacrifice  was  offered.  This  is  the  first  notice  of 
an  altar  in  Sci'ipture ;  and  it  is  noticed  particu- 
larly because  the  Paradisiacal  place  of  worship 
(ch.  iv.  3,  16)  had  probably  been  removed  by 
the  flood.  There  is  something  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  care 
of  this  devout  patriarch  was  to  return  thanks 
for  the  signal  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness 
which  he  and  his  family  had  experienced,  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  .  .  .  fowl— for  so 
unparalleled  a  deliverance,  a  special  acknowledg- 
ment was  due.  \p'^V,  holocaust,  the  victim 
being  wholly  consumed.  1  The  i)rimitive  meaning 
of  the  word  is  ascent,  referring  either  to  the  sacri- 
fices being  carried  up  to  the  altar,  or  to  the  smoke 
ascending  to  heaven.  In  patriarchal  times  the 
head  of  a  family  acted  as  priest ;  and  as  this  solemn 
act  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Noah  for  himself 
and  his  small  household  was  designed  to  be  a  full 
expression  •  of  his  religious  feelings— an  acknow- 
ledgment of  demerit  and  profession  of  repentance, 
faith  in  the  great  propitiation,  and  tlianksgiving 
for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  mercies— every 
kind  of  animal  was  included  in  the  sacrificial 
ofl"ering  that  was  required  to  give  completeness  to 
the  ritual  design.  The  sacrifice  was  both  expiatory 
and  Eucharistic.  It  is  observable  that  the  sac- 
rifice was  off'ered  not  to  God  (Elohim),  the  Creator 
and  Judge,  but  to  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  the  God  of 
grace,  who,  by  the  instructions  given  to  Noah,  had 
Himself  provided  the  materials  (see  on  ch.  vii. 
1-5).  21.  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour.  The 
sacrifice  offered  by  a  righteous  man  like  Noah,  in 
faith,  was  acceptable  as  the  most  fragrant  incense, 
(cf.  Exod.  xxix.  18;  Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17  ;  ii.  9;  iii.  5, 
&c.)  Paul  (Eph.  V.  2)  has  applied  this  strong 
Oriental  figure  to  describe  the  acceptable  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  thereby  led  us  to 
see  in  Noah  and  his  preservation  in  the  ark  a 
type  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  which  is  only  to 
be  obtained  in  the  Gospel  Church.  Lord  said  in 
Ms  heart— same  as,  "  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters 
of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth"  (Isa.  liv. 
9).  The  words  express  the  Divine  determination 
or  secret  decree  before  it  was  revealed  to  Noah, 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion,  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil.  The  Hebrew  term,  "  for," 
is  rendered  'though,'  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xvii.  18) ;  and  it  is  usually 
considered  an  improvement  in  the  translation. 
But  a  very  good  sense  is  conveyed  by  the  word  as 
it  stands  in  the  authorized  version,  which  inti- 
mates clearly  that,  considering  man's  proneness 
to  corruption  and  sin  'from  his  youth  up' — i.  e., 
the  hereditary  and  inherent  evil  of  his  nature- 
God  would  exercise  forbearance  towards  him ;  and 
instead  of  destroying  the  world  again  on  his 
account,  place  it  under  an  established  economy  of 
^race,  which  would  secure  a  continuance  of  fruit- 
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ful  seasons,  filling  all  classes  with  food  and  glad- 
ness. "For"  astheimaginationof  man  is  habitually 
evil,  instead  of  inflicting  another  destructive  flood, 
I  shall  spare  them,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  grace 
through  a  Saviour.  22.  While  the  earth  remaineth. 
The  year  is  here  divided  into  six  seasons,  founded 
on  an  experience  of  the  uniform  course  of  nature 
in  Eastern  countries.  The  same  arrangement, 
though  not  noticed  in  sacred  Scripture,  was 
afterwards  adopttd  by  the  Jews,  as  appears  by 
a  passage  quoted  fiom  an  old  Kabbinical  work  by 
Liijlitfoot  ('  Horse  Hebraicse '):  '  Half  of  the  month 
Tisri  (September),  all  Marchesvan,  and  half  of 
Kislef,  are  seed-time ;  half  of  Kislef,  all  Tebet, 
and  half  of  Shebath  are  winter;  the  latter  half  of 
Shebath,  all  Adar,  and  half  of  Nisan  are  cold;  the 
latter  half  of  Nisan,  all  Ijar,  and  half  of  Si  van 
are  harvest;  half  of  Sivan,  all  Tammuz,  and  half 
of  Ab  are  summer;  half  of  Ab,  all  Eliil,  and  half 
of  Tisri  are  lieat.^  Other  Oriental  people  also 
reckon  six  seasons,  as  the  Hindoos,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  regions. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  although  during  the 
incessant  rains  of  the  deluge  an  almost  total 
darkness  prevailed,  the  distinction  betw^een  "  day 
and  night"  would  be  restored,  and  the  character 
and  succession  of  the  seasons  continue  the  same 
before  as  after  that  dispensation.  The  ardent 
faith  and  devout  feelings  of  Noah,  which  ascended 
to  heaven  with  the  smoke  of  his  sacrifice,  were 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Divine  object  of  his 
worship  ;  and  his  typical  oflering,  by  which  the 
earth  was  purified  and  consecrated  as  man's  abode, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  promise  being  made,  that 
so  long  as  the  present  economy  of  Providence 
subsists  in  the  world,  the  course  of  nature  shall 
not  again  be  arrested,  nor  human  life  be  univer- 
sally destroyed.  'The  old  curse,'  says  Sherlock 
('Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy'),  'was  fully  exe- 
cuted and  accomplished  in  the  flood.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  discharge  from  the  curse,  a  new 
blessing  is  immediately  pronounced  upon  the 
earth.' 

CHAP.  IX.  1-7. -Covenant. 

1.  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons.  In 

the  now  expurgated  world  Noah  sustained  the 
character  and  held  the  position  of  a  second  repre- 
sentative father  of  the  human  race.  As  the 
economy  of  Providence  was  henceforth  to  be 
developed  on  a  difi'ereut  plan  from  that  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  another  covenant  was  made 
for  the  preservation  of  man  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  new  charter  of  privileges  was  given  to 
him,  embodied  in  a  brief  and  simple  but  majestic 
code  of  fundamental  laws,  for  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  all  future  generations  ;  and  this  legis- 
lative enactment  is  most  appropriately  represented 
as  proceeding  from  (Elohim)  God,  the  supreme 
ruler.  Here  is  republished  the  law  of  nature  that 
was  announced  to  Adam,  consisting,  as  it  originally 
did,  of  several  parts.    Be  fruitful,  &c.   The  first 

Eart  relates  to  the  transraision  of  life,  the  original 
lessing  being  re-announced  in  the  very  same 
words  in  which  it  had  been  promised  at  first.  2. 
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and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  ^  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes 
of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.  Every  moving  thing  that 
liveth  shall  be  ^  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things.  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  wJiich  is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at 
the  hand  of  ^ every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of man;  at 
the  hand  of  every  man's  ^brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  *  image 
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And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you.  The 

•second  re-establishes  man's  dominion  over  the 
inferior  animals.  It  was  now  founded,  not  as  at 
first,  in  love  and  kindness,  but  in  terror.  This 
dread  of  man  jirevails  among  all  the  stronger  as 
well  as  the  weaker  members  of  the  animal  tribes, 
and  keeps  away  from  his  haunts  all  but  those 
employed  in  his  service.  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
his  reason  and  superior  intelligence  (for  know- 
ledge is  power).  But  there  is  a  natural  sense  of 
dread  impressed  on  all  classes  of  the  low- er  crea- 
tion, which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fears 
inspired  by  the  steadfast  i»ierciug  glance  of  man's 
eye,  and  the  peculiar  accents  of  his  voice.  No 
sound,  however  loud,  wben  produced  by  a  cannon 
or  a  fowling  piece,  carries  the  same  amount  of 
terror  amongst  wild  beasts  and  w41d  birds  as  the 
human  voice.  Even  in  the  thickest  jungles  the 
lion  and  the  tiger  will  often  skulk  away  if  they 
hear  him  speak.  This  dominion,  as  granted 
anew  to  Noah,  though  expressed  in  stronger  terms 
than  to  Adam,  probably  to  inspire  him  and  his 
family  with  confidence  to  spread  over  the  earth, 
was  restored  only  in  tbe  imperfect  degree  in 
which  it  was  possessed  after  the  fall,  wdien, 
through  his  own  fierce  passions  and  cruel  tyranny, 
man's  supremacy  over  the  inferior  creation  was 
nmch  impaired.  Still  it  continues  great.  But 
the  coercive  rule  v/hich  he  now  exercises,  and 
which  is  often  successfully  resisted,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  benign  and  complete  domi- 
nion which  was  his  original  prerogative,  and 
which,  having  been  conferred  on  Christ  (Ps,  viii. 
6-8;  1  Cor.  xv.  27;  Eph.  i.  22;  Heb.  ii.  7,  8),  will 
in  due  time  be  the  imparted  privilege  of  His 
pcoj)le  in  the  restored  condition  of  humanity.  3. 
Every  moving  thing  .  .  .  meat  for  you.  The 
third  i)art  concerns  tbe  means  of  sustaining  liie : 
man  was  for  the  first  time,  it  would  seem,  allowed 
the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  animal  food.  It 
has  been  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  the  com- 
mentary (see  on  ch.  i.  29-31,  pp.  9-22)  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  this  was  not  tbe  first  grant  of  animal 
food,  and  that  power  to  use  it  might  be  included 
in  the  general  declaration  made  to  Adam  (ch.  i. 
28);  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  be 
the  practical  benefit  to  man  of  being  invested 
with  power  "  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,"  except  that  he  was Warranted  to 
take  them  as  means  of  sustenance.  At  all  events, 
various  considerations  create  a  presumption  that 
portions  of  the  beasts  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
eaten ;  but  as  these  were  confined  only  to  a  few 
classes,  which  were  considered  '  dea?z,' prejudices 
must  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  entertained 
by  religious  people,  like  Noah  and  his  family, 
against  all  other  animals,  as  'common'  or  'un- 
clean,' for  food  as  well  as  for  sacrifice.  Here, 
then,  an  explicit  declaration  was  made,  that 
"every  creature  of  God  is  good"  (1  Tim.  iv.  4). 
every  moving  thing  [K'T?^-'?^],  a  word  of  extensive 
signification,  ijointing,  not  w'ith  scientific  precision 


to  any  particular  class,  but  used  once  for  aquatic 
animals  (Ps.  civ.  25),  commonly  for  reptiles  and 
the  smaller  mammals  (see  on  chs.  i.  26 ;  vi.  20), 
and  here  for  all  inferior  creatures.  The  use  of 
this  indefinite  word,  conjoined  with  a  reference  to 
"  the  green  herb,"  was  evidently  designed  to  sbaw^ 
in  an  emphatic  manner  tbe  universality  of  the 
grant.  But  it  is  accompanied  with  a  special  re- 
striction which  deserves  to  be  well  observed.  4. 
But  flesh  .  .  .  the  blood.  The  intention  of  this 
prohibition  w-as  to  prevent  those  excesses  of  can- 
nibal ferocity,  in  eating  fl.esh  of  living  animals,  to 
which  men  in  the  earlier  ages, of  the  w^orld  were 
liable,  which  is  still  practised  in  Abyssinia,  as 
well  as  in  drinking  blood,  which  w^as  frequently 
done  by  the  heathen.  Tbe  reason  assigned,  "the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof,"  embodies  a  fact  which 
ranks  amongst  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  that  the  blood  is  the  circu- 
lating principle  of  life,  and  therefore,  being  sacred 
to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  life,  must  be  carefully 
poured  out  of  every  animal  used  for  human 
food.  This  injunction  was  re-enacted  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  forbade  the  eating  of  blood 
(Lev.  iii.  17;  vii.  20;  xix.  25;  Deut.  xii.  16),  and 
recommended  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvii.  11 ;  Deut.  xii. 
23),  The  interdict  applied  to  strangers  as  well  as 
Israelites,  and  it  was  enforced  also  amongst  tbe 
primitive  Christians  (Acts  xv.  20,  29 ;  xxi.  25). 
5.  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require. 
"  Your  Ijlood  of  your  lives,"  lit.,  '/or  your  lives  ' — 
for  their  advantage,  for  the  preservation  and 
security  of  your  lives  (cf.  Deut,  iv,  15  ;  Josh,  xxiii. 
11,  w  here  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  with  the  same 
construction),  "  will  I  require,"  Hebrew  [tinil^, 
with  the  preposition  Avill  punish  bloodshed, 
avenge  murder  (cf.  Ps.  ix.  12),  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast — rather,  of  every  living  creature  (cf. 
Exod.  xxi,  28,  29),  at  the  hand  of  every  raan's 
brother— ,  of  man  his  brother;  the  brother  of 
the  murdered,  i.e.,  fellows-man.  The  import  of 
the  passage  obviously  is,  that  the  Supreme  Puler, 
setting  a  high  value  upon  human  life,  will  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  exact  a  penalty  for  wilful 
murders;  and  that  penalty  is,  blood  ior  blood,  life 
for  life; — not,  indeed,  by  an  immediate  stroke  of 
Almighty  vengeance,  but  by  the  delegation  of  His 
power  to  men  in  authority,  who  are  "ministers  of 
God  for  good,"  The  fourth  part  establishes  a  new 
l)Ower  ior  protecting  lite — the  institution  of  the  civil 
magistrate  (Rom,  xiii.  4),  armed  with  public  and 
official  authority  to  repress  tbe  commission  of  vio- 
lence and  crime.  Such  a  power  had  not  previously 
existed  in  patriarchal  society.  6,  V/hoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood.  The  Hebrew  verb  denotes  not  to 
commit  homicide,  but  to  kill  from  premeditation 
or  malice  (cf.  xxxvii,  22  ;  Ezek.  xiv.  19),  The  verb 
being  in  the  participial  form,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
widest  sense,  as  denoting  every  murderer  of  what- 
ever condition,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed, 
"  By  man"  is  emphatic,  and  therefore  is  placed  in 


The  rainbow  a 
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of  God's  co'cenant. 


7  of  God  made  he  man.    And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply ;  bring 

forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  multiply  therein. 
8,  9  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying,  And  I, 

behold,  I  -^'establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you ; 

10  And  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the 
cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you ;  from  all  that  go  out  of 

11  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a 
flood;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  'flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

12  And  God  said.  This  is  the  ''^  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual 

13  generations:  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of 

14  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 

15  And  I  will  '^remember  my  covenant,  which  is  between  me  and  you  and 
every  living  creature  of  a^l  flesh;  ^and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become 


the  beginning  of  the  clause.  The  LXX.  and  the 
Vulgate  omit  this  word  entirely.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  by  a  learned  writer  against  camtal 
imnishmeut,  to  translate  the»passsge,  'wlioso 
sheddetli  man's  blood  amonr)  men,  his  blood  shall 
be  shed,'  thus  considering  the  words  as  containing 
not  a  command,  but  a  warning — a  denunciation 
against  the  taking  away  of  human  life  (1  Thess. 
iv.  6).  But  our  translators  have  properly  rendered 
the  Hebrew  preposition  hy — all  the  best  versions 
render  it  in  the  same  way;  and  the  most  eminent 
scholars  consider  it  as  used  here  to  denote  the 
wjent  hy  tvhom  the  blood  is  shed,  and  the  autho- 
rity to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer  is  given  by 
God  to  those,  whether  patriarchal  or  regal  persons, 
who  possess  the  character  of  public  or  recognized 
magistrates.  That  this  law  M^as  designed  to  be 
universal,  is  evident  from  the  reason  annexed, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  ages  and  parts  of  the 
world,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man. 
The  hiiman  nature  reflects  the  Divine  image — 
ruthlessly  to  mutilate  or  destroy  that  image,  as 
a  murderer  in  effect  does,  is  to  commit  a  daring 
outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  that 
image  has  been  injured  by  the  fall ;  but  it  is  not 
lost.  At  least,  what  theologians  call  the  natural 
image  of  God,  consisting  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, remains  in  man  still,  else  what  is  the  use 
of  subjoining  it  here  as  the  ground  of  the  preced- 
ing command?  (cf.  Jas.  iii.  9.)  In  this  view  a  high 
value  is  attached  to  the  life  of  every  man,  even 
the  poorest  and  humblest,  and  an  awful  crimin- 
ality is  involved  in  the  destruction  of  it.  7.  And 
you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply.  The  JSToachidse 
were  the  seed  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  re- 
Xieopled.  They  were  about  to  enter  on  a  new 
career  in  the  history  of  human  pi^ogress ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  warned  by  the  very 
terrible  effects  of  unrestrained  sensuality  and 
violence,  the  early  post-diluvians  would  be  distin- 
guished generally  as  a  pious  and  virtuous,  conse- 
quently a  vigorous  anda prolific  race.  Accordingly, 
considering  the  long  life  of  the  ancients  who  lived 
within  300  years  after  the  Hood— e.,  till  the  time 
of  Abraham— according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  consequently  their  co-existence  with  those  that 
descended  from  them,  it  may  be  concluded  that, 
without  the  help  of  a  miraculous  fertility,  man- 
kind, descended  from  Noah  and  his  three  sons 
and  their  wives,  might,  in  that  period,  arise  to  a 
stupendous  multitude  iDy  that  arithmetical  pro- 
gression that  would  be  found  in  their  generations. 
9.  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  [^nna  d'Pd] 
IOj 


— set  up  or  make  a  "covenant" — i.e.,  a  solemn 
promise  of  as  binding  a  nature  as  a  covenant.  lu 
ch.  viii.  20  the  secret  decree  of  God  was  indicated. 
Here  is  an  open  announcement  of  it  to  Noah  and 
his  family.  10.  And  with  every  living  creature, 
&c.  We  are  taught  in  Scripture  that  the  meanest 
of  God's  creatures  are  ever  the  objects  of  His 
watchful  x^rovidence,  and  that  not  even  a  sparrow 
can  fall  to  the  ground  without  our  heavenly 
Father.  So  far  is  this  merciful  regard  of  the 
lower  animals  carried,  that  in  the  covenant  with  . 
Noah  they  are  specially  mentioned.  This  pas-  ' 
sage,  and  others  of  a  similar  import,  oj^en  new  ^ 
views  of  the  Divine  government  undiscover- 
able  by  reason  (Ps.  cxiii.  4,  6).  Such  con- 
siderations may  hurt  the  pride  of  man ;  but 
no  one  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  a  true 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  can  reflect  on  the 
fact  without  acquiring  higher  views  of  the  duties 
of  that  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  being  inspired  with  the  benevolence  . 
which  is  thus  widely  diffused  over  the  creation. 
11.  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more 
by  the  waters  of  a  flood.  Joseplms,  who  says  that 
Noah  accompanied  his  offering  with  an  earnest 
prayer  that  God,  having  destroyed  all  the  wicked, 
would  deal  mercifully  to  the  small  remnant  who 
were  spared,  and  not  expose  them  to  the  visita- 
tion of  another  deluge,  represents  the  words  in 
this  verse  as  an  answer  to  that  prayer,  assuring 
the  pious  patriarch  that  the  course  of  nature  would 
be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  joeaceful  order  I 
as  formerly,  and  that  if  extraordinary  showers  of 
rain  should  at  any  time  fall,  they  would  not  be  a 
judicial  infliction  on  mankind.  j 
13.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud  [tdd]— I 

appoint,  or  constitute,  as  the  word  is  used  else- 
where (Num.  xiv.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  1  Ki.  ii.  35). 
The  rainbow,  being  the  natural  effect  of  the  refrac- 
tion and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon 
drops  of  water,  must  have  been  a  phenomenon 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  Noah  and  his  antediluvian 
contemporaries ;  but  it  now  for  the  first  time  had 
a  symbolic  signification  attached  to  it,  which  must 
have  rendered  its  appearance  exceedingly  welcome 
to  the  first  ages  after  the  flood.    It  was  not  the 
covenant  itself,  but  only  the  token  of  that  cove-  j 
naut;  and  just  as  the  baptismal  application  of  i 
water,  and  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  ! 
Lord's  Supjjer,  both  of  whicli  were  adopted  from  j 
existing  usages,  were  constituted  the  symbols  of  j 
spiritual  blessings,  so  the  rainbow  was  now  con- 
secrated by  God  to  be  the  sign  and  seal  of  that 
covenant  by  which  He  i^edged  Himself  that  the 
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16  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I 
will  look  npon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  ^  everlasting  covenant  between 

17  God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.  And 
God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have 
established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

18  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Plam, 

19  and  Japheth:  and  Ham  is  the  ^father  of  ^Canaan.  These  are  the  three 
sons  of  Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread. 

20  And  Noah  began  to  he  an  Miusbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vine3^ard: 

21  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  ^was  drunken;  and  he  was  uncovered 

22  within  his  tent.    And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of 

23  his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without.  And  ^'  Shem  and  Japheth 
took  a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward, 


water  '  should  not  be  any  more  a  flood  to  destroy 
the  earth,'  and  that  npon  the  sight  of  it  '  He 
would  remember  His  covenant.'  Ko  external 
sign  could  have  been  chosen  for  this  purpose  more 
suitable,  from  its  natural  properties,  than  the  rain- 
bow ;  for  its  elevated  position  renders  it  visible  to 
all ;  and  it  never  apxiears  but  when  there  is  a 
gentle  rain  with  the  sun  shining — which  kind  of 
rain  is  never  known  to  do  any  harm,  but  much 
good.  Moreover,  '  its  nmdle  or  part  which 
should  look  toward  the  object  aimed  at,  is  always 
from  the  earth,  showing  thereby  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  men.  And  it  has  no  string,  which  shows 
that  the  master  will  not  shoot ;  so  that  a  bow  un- 
bent, or  without  a  string,  is  a  proper  symbol  of 
peace  and  friendship.'  In  fine,  its  appointment  as 
a  sign  seems  to  intimate  that,  as  the  rainbow  is  a 
necessary  effect  of  sunshine  in  rain,  and  must  con- 
tinue such  as  long  as  the  sun  and  atmosphere 
endure,  so  surely  shall  this  earth  be  preserved 
from  destruction  by  water ;  and  its  preservation 
shall  be  as  necessary  an  effect  of  God's  promise  as 
the  rainbow  is  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  in  a  shower 
of  rain. 

18.  the  sons  of  Noah  .  .  .  were  Shem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japheth  (see  on  v.  32) :  and  Ham  (is)  the  father 
of  Canaan.  The  only  conceivable  reason  why  this 
fourth  son  of  Ham  is  mentioned  here  in  so  particu- 
lar a  manner,  was  to  show  the  Hebrews,  for  whose 
instruction,  in  the  first  instance,  this  history 
was  written,  that  the  race  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  land  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  as 
their  xjromised  inheritance,  had  been  accursed  from 
the  days  of  their  father.  19.  These  are  the  three 
sons  of  Noah.  It  is  here  expressly  affirmed  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  world,  in  all  subse- 
quent ages,  radiated  from  one  centre,  sprang  from 
one  family,  the  members  of  which  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  pre-Noachidse,  who  to  a  man  were 
destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  of  (from)  them  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread— Zi;;.,  dispersed  itself. 
The  "earth"  here  means  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  (cf.  chs.  x.  25;  xi.  1). 

20.  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman— 
And  Noah  began  a  man  of  tlie  ground.  It  is  not 
implied  in  this  phraseology  that  he  was  the  first 
cultivator  of  the  soil ;  for  Cain  had  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  long  before  him  (ch.  iv.  2). 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  is  not  stated  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  and 
independent  proposition,  but  is  mentioned  merely 
as  introductory  to  what  follows,  with  which  it  is 
so  closely  connected  that  the  two  clauses  of  the 
verse  may  be  combined  in  one  sentence  thus  :  '  in 
the  course  of  his  field  operations  he  commenced 
planting  a  vineyard.'  The  valleys  of  the  Gordysean 
range,  or  Jel)el  Judi,  are  well  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  the  vine,  which  is  still  much  cultivated 
amongst  the  Nestorians,  and  frequently  abused 
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also  by  too  free  indulgence  amid  the  festivities  of 
the  vintage  season.  21.  And  he  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken.  This  unhappy  incident  has 
been  viewed  in  two  ways:  1.  As  the  result  of 
ignorance.  Vines  were  grown  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  xxiv.  .38. 
But  Noah,  it  is  alleged,  having  been  hitherto 
accustomed  to  express  the  juice  directly  from  the 
grape,  and  to  use  it  in  that  form  as  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  beverage,  like  the  peasants  in  vine- 
growing  countries  at  the  present  day,  did,  probably 
from  a  superabundance  of  the  liquor,  reserve  a 
portion  of  it  for  another  occasion,  when,  drinking 
it  off  as  water  or  milk,  he  was  overpowered  by  its 
potent  influence.  But  the  sacred  narrative  says 
nothing  either  of  wine-making  being  a  novelty,  or 
of  Noah's  becoming  inebriated  the  first  time  of  his 
tasting  it.  2.  As  a  sin.  If  the  conjecture  is  well 
founded,  that  Noah  had  in  earlier  years  been 
inured  to  the  culture  of  the  ground,  and  familiar 
with  the  vine,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  natural  property  of 
the  grape-juice  to  ferment  when  kept  for  a  time  in 
a  vessel ;  and  therefore  the  amiable  zeal  evinced 
by  some  writers  to  remove  this  great  blot  from 
the  character  of  so  eminently  pious  a  man,  by 
attributing  his  intoxication  to  inadvertency  or  the 
weakness  of  age,  must  be  considered  as  entirely 
misdirected.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  there  was  anything  approaching  to  a 
debauch  or  criminal  excess.  The  Hebrew  wwd 
"drank"  is  used  in  reference  to  TJoseph's  enter- 
tainment of  his  brethren,  who,  though  they  drank 
and  were  merry,  certainly  would  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  ])ropriety  in  presence  of  the  unknown 
governor  of  Egypt  (ch.  xliii.  34).  Like  them,  N  oah 
might  drink  freely,  plentifully,  till,  through  the 
influence  of  a  warm  climate,  he  fell  asleep ;  and 
the  loose  form  of  the  Oriental  dress  might,  by  a 
slight  derangement,  occasion  the  exposure  of  his 
person.  The  historian  records  the  incident  con- 
formably to  his  usnal  manner,  without  either  cen- 
sure or  a]jology ;  but  the  latter  view  we  have 
given  seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  '  They,'  says 
Luther,  '  who  would  defend  the  patriarch  in  this, 
wantonly  reject  the  consolation  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  deemed  necessary  to  the  Church — the  con- 
solation that  even  the  greatest  saints  may  at  times 
stumble  and  fall.'  was  uncovered  v/ithin  his 
tent.  This  incident  could  scarcely  have  happened 
till  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  flood ; 
for  Canaan,  who  probably  discovei^ed  the  disordered 
condition  of  Noah,  and  whose  conduct  in  exposing 
it  seems  to  have  been  more  offensive  than  that 
even  of  his  father,  was  not  born  for  some  years 
after  the  deluge.  23.  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a 
garment.  The  Hebrew^  verb  "took "  being  in  the 
singula!',  intimates  that  the  imiiulse  to  this  act  of 
respect  to  their  common  father  originated  with 
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and  blesseth  Shem. 


and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father ;  and  their  faces  were  backward, 
?A  and  they  saw  not  their  father  s  nakedness.    And  Noah  awoke  from  his 

25  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him.    And  he  said, 
^  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  ^  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

26  And  he  said,  Blessed the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  '^^his 
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Shem,  whose  pious  miud  recognized  in  Noah 
not  only  a  parent,  but  a  king  and  a  priest, 
while  Japheth  merely  acted  upon  his  suggestion. 
[n^DE'n,  the  garment  or  outer  mantle,  which  was 
also  used  for  wrapping  the  person  at  night]  (Exod, 
xxii.  26 ;  Deut.  xxii.  17).  The  characters  of  these 
two  brothers,  as  manifested  by  their  conduct  in 
this  transaction,  stand  in  favourable  contrast  to 
that  of  Ham,  whose  want  of  filial  reverence  and 
indecent  levity  indicate  his  strong  assimilation  to 
the  gross  propensities  and  habits  of  the  ante- 
diluviau  race  with  which  he  had  allied  himself 
by  marriage  (see  ch.  iv,  22).  24,  and  knew  what 
his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him  [Hebrew, 
the  little,  small  (son).  Jewish  writers  take 
this  expression  to  mean  grandson ;  and  to  their 
view  Bishop  Patrick  inclines,  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  seem  pertinent  to  the  course  of  the 
narrative  to  mention  the  order  of  birth,  but  very 
])roper  if  Canaan  is  pointed  at  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  rest.  Modern  scholars,  for  the  most 
part,  consider  the  term  applied  to  Ham,  whose 
position,  however,  in  his  father's  family  is  not 
easily  defined.  The  Hebrew  word  above  quoted, 
when  used  in  reference  to  age,  signifies  younger. 
25.  And  he  said  —  apparently  on  awaking  and 
learning  what  had  happened.  If  we  assume  a 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  Ham's 
offence  and  the  malediction  which  followed, 
Noah's  words  were  a  natural  outburst  of  holy 
indignation  against  Ham's  impiety  and  brutal 
lieartlessness  ;  and  the  imprecation  invoked  on 
his  youngest  son  was  a  just  retribution,  as  Hof- 
7nann  and  Dreclisler,  quoted  by  DeUtzsch,  call  it, 
for  the  outrage  which  the  youngest  son  had  done 
to  Ids  father.  On  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
the  other  parts  of  Noah's  effusion,  which  were 
addressed  to  his  two  dutiful  sons,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light,  as  an  expi-ession  of  his 
earnest  wishes  that  the  filial  piety  of  both  might 
be  equally  rewarded.  But  this  is  a  most  inade- 
quate view  of  the  passage.  Though  the  verbs  are 
in  the  optative,  not  the  future  tense,  they  involved 
an  oracular  anuouncemeut  of  the  destinies  of 
Noah's  sous  ;  and  though  it  is  not  expressly  said, 
they  were  predictive.  The  analogy  of  sacred  his- 
tory leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  address  was  not 
uttered  at  the  time  of  the  wine-taking.  The 
Hebrew  copulative  conjunction  and  does  not 
always  indicate  immediate  sequence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  used  to  connect  sentences  which 
record  events  sepai^ated  from  each  other  in  point 
of  time  (see  ch.  i.  2).  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
a  long  interval  included  between  vv.  24  and  25, 
and  that  the  following  utterances,  like  those  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  addressed  to  their  sons  (chs. 
xxvii.  27-40 ;  xlix. ),  were  not  spoken  till  near  the 
close  of  Noah's  life,  when  the  prophetic  synrit  came 
upon  him.  This  i^resumption  is  strengthened  by 
tlie  record  of  his  death  immediately  after.  There 
was  a  sacramental  importance  attached  to  the  last 
speeches  of  the  patriarchal  jjriests,  which,  though 
commonly  called  a  blessing,  sometimes  expressed  a 
severe  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  sons  (ch. 
xlix.  3-7) ;  and  this  of  Noah's  contained  not  only  a 
benediction,  but  a  denunciation.  Actuated  on 
these  occasions  by  a  supernatural  impulse,  they 
cave  expression  to  their  fervent  thoughts  in  the 
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mashal  or  parallelistic  metre  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18; 
Ps.  xlix.  4;  Ixxviii.  2)  which  was  apyjropriate' 
to  prophecy ;  and  in  like  manner  this  of  Noah 
bears  the  form  of  a  rhythmical  poem  in  three 
stanzas — 

Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  G  od  of  iShem, 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 

Afid  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

The  Arabic  version  lias  in  the  first  line,  'Cursed 
be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan : '  a  reading  which 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  to  he 
required  by  the  rhythm,  no  less  than  the  tenor  of 
the  context;  but  which  is  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient MS.  authority.  "Canaan,"  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  verb,  to  humble  oneself,  to  submit,  is  a 
name  expressing  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
bearer,  ["i.?!!,  a  servant].  This  word  occurs  here 
for  the  first  time,  and,  according  to  early  usage, 
signified  labour,  service  of  a.ny  kind ;  but  not  that 
specific  servitude  which  was  afterwards  called  by 
the  name  of  slavery :  as  employed  by  Noah,  it 
meant  inferiority,  subjection ;  and  the  strong 
idiomatic  expression  "servant  of  servants,"  a 
Hebrew  superlative,  described  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  degradation.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  doom  was  infficted  personally  on  Canaan, 
but,  as  in  similar  cases,  fulfilled  in  the  national 
subjection  of  his  posterity  (cf.  chs.  xxvii.  29,  37, 
40 ;  XXV.  23  ;  xiv.  4).  And  accordingly  this  male- 
diction took  effect  in  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Canaanites,  exjjulsion  from  the  laud  of  Canaan, 
and  in  the  reduction  to  the  most  abject  servitude 
of  the  few  who  were  exempted  from  destruction 
by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  ix.  23).  The  observant 
mind  of  Noah  saw  in  Ham,  and  in  his  youngest 
son,  who  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  him,  those 
mental  characteristics  which  would  impress  their 
stamp  iipon  his  posterity :  he  discerned  in  those 
feelings  of  filial  disrespect  and  indecent  levity 
which  had  been  develo])ed  in  his  outrage  upon  his 
venerable  father  the  germ  of  their  national  char- 
acter already  matured  in  his  jDrophetic  view.  In 
short,  the  libertinism  of  the  father  is  regarded  as 
the  type  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
his  descendants ;  and  thus  connected  by  links  of 
national  depravity  and  debasement,  they  are 
viewed  as  one.  In  those  early  times  the  spiritual 
and  moral  relation  subsisting  between  father  and 
son  possessed  a  direct  and  permanent  influence, 
which  was  not  interrupted  or  destroyed  by  any  of 
those  obstacles  which  the  artificial  state  of  society 
in  modern  times  raises.  Amongst  the  patriarchs, 
it  has  been  well  said,  '  individuality  is  almost  lost 
in  the  stereotyped  nationality,  and  thus  the  nation 
formed  a  persona  moralis '  ( Wolfe).  26.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem— rather,  'Blessed  of 
Jehovah,  my  God,  be  Shem:'  an  intimation  that 
the  descendants  of  Shem  should  be  peculiarly 
honoured  in  the  service  of  the  true  God,  His 
Church  being  for  ages  established  amongst  them 
(the  Jews),  and  of  them  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came.  They  got  possession  of  Canaan,  the 
people  of  that  land  being  made  their  "  servants  " 
either  by  conquest,  or,  like  the  Gibeouites,  by  sub- 
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Ti  servant.    God  slialP  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shalP  dwell  in  the  tents  of 

Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 
28,  29  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and 

'  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died. 
10     NOW  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  Shem,  Ham,  and 

2  Japheth :  and  unto  them  were  sons  born  after  the  flood.    The    sons  of 
Japheth ;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Tubal,  and 

3  Meshech'  and  Tiras.  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  ;  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath,  and 
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3  or,  per- 
suade. 
Eph.  2.  13, 
14. 

Eph.  ?,.  fi. 

CHAP.  10. 
*  1  Clir.  1.  5' 
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mission.     27.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth.  The 

hlessing  bestowed  upon  Japheth  is  convej^ed  in  the 
form  of  a  paronomasia,  suggested  by  his  name  rn^:. 
which  comes  from  nn^,  to  enlarge,  extend].  But  lest 
the  enlargement  promised  should  be  supposed 
limited  to  temporal  possessions,  it  is  added,  "and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  De  Wette  renders 
the  words  '  in  the  tents  of  renown,'  as  the  word 
[DE-]  is  used  to  signify  in  ch.  vi.  4  ;  but  the  context 
requires  it  to  be  taken  here  as  a  proper  name. 
Some  read,  '  and.  He,'  i.  e.,  God,  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem— j.  e.,  by  his  Shechinah;  referring  to 
the  spiritual  blessings  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Israelites  as  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Shem.  But 
the  majority  of  interpreters  consider  Japheth  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb  "  shall  dwell,"  pointing  to 
a  vast  increase  in  his  posterity  and  possessions. 
Accordingly  his  descendants  have  been  the  most 
active  and  enterprising,  spread  over  the  best  and 
largest  portion  of  the  w^orld— all  Europe  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia,  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem— a  prophecy  being  fulfilled  at  the  present 
day,  as  in  India,  British  government  is  established, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  in  the  ascendant  from 
Europe  to  India,  from  India  over  the  American 
continent.  What  a  wonderful  jirophecy  in  a  few 
verses !    (Tsa.  xlvi.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  25;  2  Pet.  i.  19.) 

CHAP.  X.  1-32.— Genealogies.— 1.  the  genera- 
tions of  the  sons  of  Noah— Hebrew,  niSm  (see  on 
ch.  V.  1).  This  is  an  ethnological,  rather  than  a  gene- 
alogical catalogue  :  a  narrative  of  the  settlement 
of  nations  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses— perhaps 
only  the  ijriucipal  ones ;  for  though  the  list  com- 
prises the  sous  of  Shem,  liam,  and  Japheth,  all 
their  descendants  are  not  enumerated.  It  is_  a 
record  of  the  early  colonization  of  the  earth,  in- 
serted parenthetically  at  the  point  where  Moses, 
in  tracing  the  i^rogress  of  the  Divine  dispensations, 
is  about  to  pass  from  general  into  special  history. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  mentioning 
only  the  people  who  were  most  prominent  for  their 
bearing  upon,  and  their  connection  with,  Israel, 
and  furnishes  materials  for  a  geographical  map  of 
the  original  settlements  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
'of  whom  the  whole  earth  was  overspread.'  The 
names,  therefore,  contained  in  this  table  do  not, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  apply  to  individuals, 
but  nations,  conformably  to  the  Oriental  custom 
of  calling  tribes  after  their  founders,  or  giving  the 
name  of  a  country  to  its  people,  viewing  them  as  a 
collective  unity.  Thus  the  descendants  of  the 
Noachidae  are,  for  the  most  part,  described  by 
names  indicative  of  tribes  and  nations,  and  ending 
in  the  Hebrew  im,  or  the  English  ite.  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  fact  that  neither  the 
years  of  the  patriarchs,  before  and  after  their  son's 
birth,  nor  the  duration  of  their  life,  is  noticed, 
shows  that  the  lists  in  this  chapter  are  given  on  a 
different  i)rinciple,  and  with  a  dilFerent  design 
from  that  in  the  following  chapter,  sons  of 
,  Noah.  The  historian  has  not  arranged  this  cata- 
logue according  to  their  seniority  of  birth  ;  for  the 
account  begins  with  the  descendants  of  Jax)heth, 
and  the  line  of  Ham  is  given  before  that  of  iShem, 
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though  he  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  youngest,  or 
younger  son  of  Noah  ;  and  Shem  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Japheth  {n.  21),  the  true  rendering  of 
that  passage.    The  reason  of  Shem  being  put  last 
in  this  table  is,  that  the  continuous  stream  of  the 
narrative  was  henceforth  to  flow  in  his  line.  2. 
The  sons  of  Japheth.   For  the  meaning  of  this 
name,  see  on  chs.  vi.  10,  and  ix.  27.    Ja]iheth  is 
thought  to  be  the  Japetus  of  the  classics.  Japhetli 
designates  in  general  the  nations  situated  north  of 
Palestine.    Magog— ancestor  of  the  people  known 
generally  as  the  Scythian  tribes  which  occupied 
the  regions  extending  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.     Cf.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxix.  1 : 
Josephus,  i.  6,  section  1.    Madai  (cf.  1  Chr.  i.  5)— 
progenitor  of  the  Medes,  Avho  occupied  the  country 
of  Media,  and  established  the  Medo-Fersian  king- 
dom.   This  name  is  used  elsewhere  as  a  national, 
not  a  personal  appellation  (2  Ki.  xvii.  6;  Esth.  i. 
3;  Dan.  xi.  1).    Javan  — the  representative  of 
Greece  and  the  Greeks,  including  Asia  Minor  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  Dan.  viii.  21;  x.  20; 
Joel  iii.  6).    The  name  occurs  not  only  in  the 
Semitic  dialects,  but  in  the  Sanscrit;  and  it  is 
found  also  in  the  Assyrian  relics  as  Yavnan  or 
Yunan,  and  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  Uoinim, 
lonians:  thus  showing  that  the  designation  was 
anciently  in  common  use  throughout  the  East. 
Tubal— [Septuagint,  6o(ieX.]  _  Josejyhus  says  the 
Chalybes  and  Iberi  were  originally  Thobeli ;  from 
Tubal,  their  founder.   Bochart  supposes  the  Tibar- 
eni,  a  people  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  to  have 
derived  tlieir  name  from  the  same  source.  The 
settlements  of  tliis  branch  of  the  Japhetic  family 
lay  in  the  north,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine,  in  the  country  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Georgia,    The  Spanish  nation  claims  descent  from 
Tubal ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  their  country 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Iberia,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  Asiatic  Iberia, 
by  the  peculiar  designation  of  Celtiberia,  and  that 
some  remains  of  this  ancient  name  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  classic  Iberus  (the  Ebro),  their  claim 
seems  to  be  well  founded.    Mesech  [Septuagint, 
Moo-ox]— the  classical  Moschi.    They  spread  along 
the  borders  of  Colchis  and  Armenia,  in  what  was 
called  Sarmatia  (Moscovia  Proper).    These  two 
Colchian  tribes,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
followed  by  Knobel,  were  the  rude  originals  of  the 
Iberians  and  Ligurians,  are  generally  associated, 
not  only  here,  and  in  various  other  passages  of 
Scripture  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  26 ; 
xxxviii.  2,  3,  15;  xxxix.  1),  but  in  Herodotus  (book 
iii.  4),  and  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  where 
their  names  appear  as  Mmkai  and  Tuplai.  Tiras 
— Thracia,  the  original  seat  of  the  Getoe,  Goths, 
and  Scandinavians.    3.  Ashkenaz— or  Ashchenaz. 
The  only  other  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  occurs  is  in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  it  is  associated 
with  two  other  localities,  that  seem  to  point  out 
as  the  original  settlement  of  this  tribe  a  province 
of  Armenia,  or  a  region  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  towards  the  Black  Sea.  Knobel 
considers  the  name  a  compound  word  p]3~£i'N:],  the 
race  of  As — i.     Asia.    The  modern  Jews  apply  it 
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4  Togarmah.    And  the  sons  of  Javan ;  Elishah,  and  Tarshish,  ^  Kittim,  and 

5  ^Dodanim.    By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their 
lands ;  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations. 

6  And  the  sons  of  Ham ;  Gush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan. 
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Chittim. 
2  or, 
Kodanim. 


to  Germauy.  Riphath.  Several  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  have  (1  Chr.  1.  6)  Diphath.  But  the 
LXX.,  as  well  as  the  ancient  MSS.,  have  it  as  it 
stands  here.  There  are  no  Scripture  data  to  de- 
termine the  locality  referred  to.  Knobel  and 
Ilasse  identify  it  with  the  Ei])hoeau — i.  e.,  as  they 
suppose,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  on  the  north- 
east of  Dacia.  Josej^hus,  Fomponius  Mela  [de  situ 
orbis),  followed  by  BeHermann  (Handbuch),  say 
that  the  people  who  inhabited  Paphlagonia  were 
called  Riphatffii,  Shidthess  thinks  that  Biphath 
means  the  Ehibii,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  the  weight  of 
opinion  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  first  local- 
ity. Togarmali — Armenia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14;  xxxviii. 
6).  The  GomeridsB  settled  at  first  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  they  rapidly 
extended,  till,  accoi'ding  to  a  learned  writer  {Mos. 
Etltnol),  '  they  covered  Mardiana,  Bactriana,  Sog- 
diana,  Hyrcania,  Armenia,  in  Asia ;  Italy,  Gaul, 
Germany,  Britain,  in  Europe.  Of  all  these  coun- 
tries the  inhabitants  are  Gomeridse,  Cimbri, 
Cyinri,  Umbri,  Humbri,  Gomarai,  Cimmeriai. 
Tiie  Roman  word.  Cimbri,  XJrf>perly  pronounced 
(Kimbri  or  Kymbri),  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
native  'Cymry,'  which  is  a  contraction  of  the 
j^lural  'Cymroai,'  almost  literally  the  same  as 
Comarai,  or  Gomarai,  of  the  Jewish  writers.'  4. 
the  sons  of  Javan ;  Elishah.  Since  the  descend- 
ants of  Javan  jieopled  Greece,  we  must  seek 
"Elishah"  in  some  part  of  that  country.  Jose- 
phus,  followed  by  Knohel,  identities  the  name  with 
the  ^^^olians,  a  race  who,  addicted  to  maritime 
pursuits,  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  But 
as  the  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  formed  a  prin- 
civ)al  part  of  their  exports  to  the  Tyrian  market 
(Ezek,  xxvii.  27),  it  is  probable  that  their  head- 
quarters was  the  Peloponnesus.  Tarshish.  This 
is  perhaps  the  ancient  Aramaic  form  of  Tartessus, 
a  city  and  emporium  in  the  south  of  Spain,  situ- 
ated between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Boetis  or 
Guadalquiver ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
Spanish  peniusuia,  or  in  general  to  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  6; 
Ix.  19;  Jer.  x.  9;  John  ii.  3;  iv.  2),  whence  the 
Phceuicians  obtained  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  2).  Kittim— or  (1  Chr.  i.  7)  Chittim. 
The  plural  termination  denotes  a  people  who, 
according  to  Josephus,  were  a  colony  that  migrated 
from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Citium,  the  modern  Chitti.  At  all  events,  this 
island  was  in  close  relations  with  Tyre,  as  appears 
not  only  from  the  books  of  the  prophets  (Isa. 
xxiii.  1,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6),  but  from  Phoenician 
inscriptions  still  extant,  of  which  Gesenius  has 
given  an  explanation  ('  Monuments  of  Phoenicia'). 
Dodanim— or  Bodanim  (Septuagint,  ¥08101,  here 
and  1  Chr.  i.  7).  This  branch  of  Jayan's  family  is 
identified  by  Kalisch  with  the  Daunians  in  Apulia, 
Italy;  while  others,  influenced  by  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  name  Dodoua,  suppose  the  Do- 
danim to  have  established  themselves  in  Epirus. 
5.  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles— a  phrase  by  which 
the  Hebrews  described  all  countries  which  were 
accessible  by  sea  (Isa.  xi.  11;  xx.  6;  Jer.  xxv.  22). 
Such,  in  relation  to  them,  were  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia,  and 
the  region  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Euxine.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  in  these  quarters  the  early 
descendants  of  Ja]jheth,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  had  their  settlements.  These  are  the 
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Japhetic  types  of  the  large  and  enterprising  family 
— 'audax  genus  Ja^ieti' — which  spread  over  north- 
ern Asia  and  all  Europe, '  after  their  tongues,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations'— one  unity  of 
blood  in  variety  of  families  and  dialects.  The 
very  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  statement  appears 
the  principal  reason  wliy  its  truth  has  been  im- 
pugned. Moses  anticipates,  in  a  few  words,  the 
grand  results  of  all  modern  researches  into  the 
ethnology  of  Europe.  Eastern  descent  through 
Japheth  is  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  Italy  was  the  first  colonized;  for Berosus  coin- 
cides wiibh  Moses  in  stating  that  Japheth  was  the 
first  in  establishing  new  settlements;  and  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  that  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
Gomer  and  the  Gomeridfe  before  the  Delta  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  settled  at  all  by  the 
human  race.  The  Gomeridas,  or  Umbri,  were  the 
aborigines  of  Italy.  Links  of  the  derivation  here 
and  there,  in  some  of  the  European  nations,  may 
be  missing,  but  the  beginning  of  the  whole  chain 
is  riveted  to  the  rocks  of  the  Caucasus.  The  boast 
of  the  Cymry  of  Britain,  that  they  are  the  children 
of  Gomer,  is  true ;  but  the  same  boast  can  be  made, 
in  resjiect  to  one  or  other  of  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
by  the  natives  of  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Gaul,  Rus- 
sia, and  Germany.  No  substantial  good  is  gained 
by  any  one  race  placing  itself  above  the  others  of 
mankind.  The  difference  is,  that  the  primitive 
Britons  have  preserved,  in  their  tongue  and  other 
monuments,  evidences  of  such  descent,  which 
their  brethren,  more  exposed  to  fusions  and  con- 
quests, have  lost.  Moreover,  modern  science  has 
found  that,  both  in  X'hysical  type  and  language, 
the  Medes  belong  to  this  branch  of  the  Jai)hetic 
famUy  {Frifcharcts  '  Physical  History ').  Japheth 
is  the  representative  of  what  are  called  the  Aryan 
nations ;  and  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  common 
ancestry  of  Madai  and  Gomer  is  traced  the  origin 
of  that  affinity  between  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
philological  discoveries  of  modern  times.  It  is 
now  incontrovertibly  established,  also,  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  most  ancient  and  civilized  tribes  of  Asia, 
speak,  with  greater  or  smaller  modifications,  the 
same  language.  'At  the  first  patriarchal  settle- 
ment of  Europe  by  the  Japhetidse,  there  was  one 
common  Japhetic  lang'.iage,  and  seven  dialects  of 
that  language.  Allowing  for  fusions  and  amplifi- 
cation of  vocabulary,  there  is  much  the  same  unity, 
with  the  same  differences,  now,  arising  not  from 
Rome,  but  from  a  common  origin  long  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  That  primitive  language, 
whether  designated  Japhetic,  Aryan,  Gomeric,  or 
Keltic,  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  Egypt  or 
India,  the  Pharaonic  or  the  Sanscrit.  To  this 
conclusion  the  most  distinguished  etymologists 
have,  by  independent  inductions,  already  arrived. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  step  beyond  the  Japhet- 
idse  and  their  language;  and  we  must  leave  it  to 
Bunsen  to  reconcile  this  established  fact  of  the 
comparatively  very  late  appearance  of  this  proto- 
European  "family  and  their  tongue"  with  his 
theory,  that  mankind  had  existed  many  thousands 
of  years  before  in  Egypt,  using  a  language  one-half 
of  which,  and  the  older  half,  was  borrowed  from 
this  very  Japhetic'  ('Mosaic  Ethnologj^ '). 

6.  the  sons  of  Ham— (see  on  meaning  of  this 
name,  chs.  vi.  10;  ix.  18.)   His  name  was  given  to 
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of  Noah. 


7  And  the  sons  of  Gush;  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  I  b. c.  2347. 
Sabteclia :  and  the  sons  of  Raamah ;  Sheba,  ^  and  Dedan.  |  «  Ps.  72. 10. 


Esrypt,  as  appears  both  from  the  Biblical  views 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv,  23 ;  cvi.  22)  aud  from  monu- 
mental evidence ;  for  the  ancient  name  of  that 
country  was  Chem  or  Chemi;  and  the  conjecture 
that  the  appellation  was  dei'ived  from  the  patri- 
arch is  coulirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Hamites,  with  the  exception  of  Canaan,  estab- 
lished themselves,  probably,  imder  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Ham  in  Egy^Dt,  whence  colonies 
from  time  to  time  emigrated  to  overspread  Africa. 
His  family  line  is  traced  farther  than  that  of 
Japheth;  for,  excepting  in  one  case,  the  second 
generation  of  all  his  sons  is  mentioned,  and  the 
third  of  one  of  them.  Cush — being  named  first,  he 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of 
Ham.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  people  as  well  as  to 
a  country,  the  exact  situation  of  which,  however, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Cush  in 
our  English  version  is  rendered  Ethiopia,  a  render- 
ing which  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
most,  if  not  all  the  passages  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  so  translated, 
seem  to  point  to  that  African  region  which  lies 
south  of  Egypt,  aud  that  it  is  frequently  con- 
joined with  Mizraim,  implying  contiguity  to 
that  country.  In  the  Egyptian  monumental  in- 
scriptions, too,  it  is  called  Keesh  (the  modern 
Geez),  which  is  very  like  Cush.  On  all  these 
accounts  it  has  been  strenuously  maintained  that 
the  Biblical  Cush  exclusively  refers  to  a  country 
in  Africa.  But  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  the  word  Cush  was  used  anciently 
in  a  very  loose  and  general  acceptation,  being 
applied  to  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  an  African  Ethio- 
pian. Colonel  Chesney  ('Euphrates  Expedition') 
found,  in  his  historical  researches  into  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Babylonia,  that  a  colony  of  Cushites  had 
settled  north  of  the  Araxes  (Jihon),  in  a  district 
called  by  classical  w^riters  Cossoea  or  Cissia ;  a 
name  the  mention  of  which  frequently  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  territory  north  aud  north-east- 
ward of  that  country,  and  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Shus,  Sus,  Susiana  (Chuzistan).  Moses  of 
Chorene  speaks  of  some  of  the  early  Cushites 
being  located  eastward  of  Persia  Proyjer ;  and  the 
name  of  Chus  was  given  to  the  whole  tract  lying 
1  between  Chuzistan  and  the  Caucasus.  Other 
colonies  of  the  Cushites  travelled  southwards,  and 
occupied  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  ;  and 
even  in  the  present  day,  traces  of  the  Cushite 
1  population  in  the  district  called  Chuzistan 
>  (Susiana)  may  be  discovered  at  the  head  of  the 
.  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  coasts,  as  far  as  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  land,  where  the 
children  of  Ham  crossed  over  into  Africa,  by  the 
straits  of  Babel-mandeb,  in  quest  of  greater  security 
and  a  larger  territory.  Farther  south  still,  the 
Cushites  had  settlements,  for  they  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
I  8)  are  in  the  Syriac  version  rendered  Indians  ;  and 
Cush  (Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10)  is  taken  for  India 
I  both  by  the  Syriac  aud  the  Chaldee.  In  accord- 
;  ance  with  this  is  the  Hindu  tradition  that  Cush 
(Valmic)  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Brahma,  and  pro- 
genitor of  the  Indian  race  {Sir  William  Jones, 
'  Origin  of  Families  and  Nations ' ).  In  short,  the 
descendants  of  Cush  fixed  their  residence  in 
localities  widely  separate,  aud  by  their  influence 
.  gave  the  character  of  a  Cushite  population  to 
their  various  settlements,  insomuch  that  Strabo 
describes  the  Ethiopians  as  a  twofold  people, 
I  whose  possessions  lay  in  a  tract  stretching  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  name 
Cush,  like  the  classical  Ethiopian,  came  to  be 
used  for  a  territory  whose  boundaries  were  in- 
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determinate  except  on  the  north ;  aud  under 
this  name  is  comprised  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  between  the 
Nile  on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east, 
(see  on  ch.  ii.)  Mizraim.  This  evidently  denotes 
a  people  or  country,  so  called  from  the  second  son 
of  Ham,  whose  naine  was  jjrobably  Mizr,  and  who, 
accompanied  by  his  fatlier,  is  generally  believed 
to  have  settled  in  Egypt.  Hence  that  country 
received  the  name  of  the  "land  of  Ham,"  which 
Geseniiis  suggests  might  be  the  domestic  or 
familiar  name  of  the  country  (in  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  dialects,  Chemi  or  Clieme,  the  name  still 
given  to  it  by  the  natives),  and  of  "Mizraim,"  a  dual 
termiuation,  signifying  either  on  both  banks,  or 
rather,  perhaps.  Lower  aud  Ui)per  Egypt,— the 
first  colonizers  of  Egypt.  That  country  is  still 
known  generally  throughout  the  East  as  the  land 
of  Mizr;  but  the  word  Miziriim^  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  monumental  inscriptions.  The 
settlements  of  Mizraim  stretched  from  the  Philis- 
tine territory  through  Egy]  )t  and  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  west.  Phut— or,  spelled 
variously  as  Put,  Pul  (Septuagint,  cpovo).  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  name  represents  an 
African  people,  who,  as  Josephus  says,  occupied 
Mauritania,  in  wdiich  there  was  a  river  called 
Flint  (Plin?j,  'Natural  History ');  but,  according  to 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions,  they  settled 
on  the  oases  of  the  Lybian  desert — these  versions 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  Phut,  Lybia,  in  the 
several  texts  where  it  occurs  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer. 
xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5;  xxxviii.  5;  Nah. 
iii.  9).  The  descendants  of  Phut,  with  some  cor- 
relative tribes,  particularly  ZiifZim  {v.  13),  are  found 
located  in  the  Foota  aud  Ludamar  districts  of  the 
river  Dhioliba,  where  they  pursue  the  trade  of 
travelling  merchants.  Poo/e  ('Smith's  Dictionary') 
doubts  these  identifications,  as  founded  merely  on 
similarity  of  sound,  aud  has  put  forth  another 
hypothesis,  that  Phut,  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  it  in  the  Bible  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  may 
be  the  Egyi^tian  Set,  "the  land  of  the  bow,"  i.  e.. 
Nubia.  Canaan — the  fourth  son  of  Ham.  This 
name  designates  the  country  afterwards  known  as 
Judea,  now  as  Palestine.  But  whether  he,  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  original  colonists,  gave  this  appel- 
lation to  the  country,  or  the  name  of  the  country 
was  applied  to  the  founder,  cannot  be  determined. 
The  meaniug  of  the  word  is,  depressed  (see  on  ch.  ix. 
IS),  and  the  name  Canaan,  therefore,  is  very  de- 
scrii3tive  of  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  country, 
that  of  being  low-lying;  for,  excepting  the  central 
hills,  it  consists  of  two  great  plains — the  maritime 
lowland,  the  Shephela,  on  the  west,  and  the  still 
deeper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor,  on  the 
east.  7.  the  sons  of  Cush ;  Seba.  As  Seba  is 
associated  (Isa.  xliii.  3)  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  contiguity  or 
affinity,  this  tribe  is  generally  referred  to  Suba, 
a  native  name  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Havilah— a  dis- 
trict_  of  Yemen,  lying  between  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs.  It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
peopled  by  two  tribes — the  one  of  Cushite,  the 
other  of  Shemite  descent — but,  from  contiguity  or 
by  intermarriages,  united  into  one.  It  was  a 
fertile  country  ;  and  the  two  oi'iginal  portions  into 
which  it  was  divided  are  probably  traceable  in  the 
districts  called  Khawlans,  which  A^iV-&z«/tr  supposes 
to  represent  the  ancient  Havilahs ;  the  one  a  town 
situated  between  Sanaa  and  Yemen,  the  other  a 
district  at  a  little  distance,  south-east  of  Sanaa 
(see  on  ch.  xi.  11).    Sabtaii.   Winer  and  Biuistn 
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8  And  Cusli  begat  Nitnrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,     b.  c.  2317. 

9  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  « ch.  c.  u. 
10  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  '^before  the  Lord.    And  the  beginning  of  his  2chr.2s.22, 


identify  8abtah  with  Sabbatha,  an  important 
trading  place  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Raamah— [Septuagint,  ^J^eyfxa.]  This  youngest  son 
of  Cush  is  sometimes  associated  with  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedau  ;  at  other  times  the  two  brothers 
are  mentioned  together  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21-23 ;  xxxviii. 
11-13).  Ptolemy  places  the  Rhabanites  and  the 
Sabeans,  with  their  capital  Marsiiaba,  in  the 
present  province  of  Sabbia,  with  a  town  of  similar 
name.  Siraho  speaks  of  the  Eliamanites  as  being 
near  the  Wady  Duwahir;  and  according  to 
Ptolemy,  the  present  town  of  Rums,  on  the  gulf  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  Awal  Rhegma, 
is  the  same  as  Raamah.  Sheba  and  Dedan — both 
noted  for  their  trade  and  opulence,  were  situated 
on  the  western  districts  of  Arabia.  The  remark- 
able circumstance  of  two  Shebas  occurring  in  this 
genealogical  chart  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
discovei-y  that  there  are  two  races  of  Arabs — one 
(the  Joktanian)  Semitic,  the  other  (the  Himyaric) 
Cushite  or  Ethiopian  {Baivlinson's  '  Bampton 
Lectures').  Dedan.  The  tribe  which  gave  name 
to  that  region,  and  which  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  travelling  merchants  (Ezek.  xxvii,  15),  had 
their  head-quarters  in  a  district  which  lay  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (Red  Sea);  and  in 
this  name  Bochart,  followed  by  /,  D.  Michaelis 
and  Gesenins,  recognizes  the  important  island  of 
Daden,  or  Aden,  in  that  sea.  It  is  probable  that 
this  Cushite  tribe  formed  intermarriages  at  a  later 
jjeriod  with  the  Keturahite  tribe  of  Dedan,  in  the 
north  of  Arabia ;  and  this  theory,  which  was  pro- 
pounded by  Winer,  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  the  name  Dedan  is  found  in  both  lines. 
Cf.  with  this  passage  ch,  xxv.  3. 

8.  Cush  toegat  Nimrod.  RawUmon,  viewing  this 
chart  as  having  an  exclusively  national  and  geo- 
graphical bearing,  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  that 
character  the  notion  of  a  biographical  notice  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  document ;  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  word  Nimrod  is  the  regular  past-participle  of 
an  Assyrian  verb,  signifying  'those  who  are  found,' 
or  '  the  settlers,'  assigns  its  application  to  the  col- 
lective body  of  original  colonists  of  Babylonia. 
I'his  interpretation,  however,  appears  inadmis- 
sible, not  only  because,  in  introducing  the  name  of 
Nimrod,  the  usual  formula  at  the  commencement 
of  each  family  register  is  dropped,  and  a  phrase- 
ology adopted  which  intimates  that  the  ensuing 
narrative  relates  to  an  individual,  but  because  the 
personal  existenca  of  the  subject  of  it  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  whole  details.  Nimrod  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  a  Cushite. 
Bunsen,  who  maintained  that  the  Biblical  Cush 
uniformly  points  to  Africa,  regarded  the  reading 
in  this  text  as  corrupt  [K'O  being  erroneously  put 
for  and  consequently  that  Nimrod  was  a 

Cossoean— e.,  belonged  to  a  Scythian  or  Turanian 
tribe,  which,  issuing  from  the  highland  region 
east  of  Mesopotamia,  came  under  his  leadership 
to  invade  that  country.  But  the  remarks  made 
above  relative  to  the  various  settlements  of  the 
Cushites  in  Asia  will  show  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  scepticism  as  to  the  recorded  genealogy  of 
Nimrod  ;  and  there  is  the  clearest  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  first  Chaldean  kingdom  was 
established  and  governed  by  a  Hamite  dynasty. 
According  to  the  natural  import  of  the  words 
*'Cnsh  begat  Nimrod,"  this  person  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  brother  of  those  sons  of 
Cush  who  are  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  oiv.  7  ; 
he  is  introduced  in  a  special  manner,  and  out  of  the 
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family  order,  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary 
pre-eminence.  As  there  is,  however,  force  in  the 
objection  which  has  been  urged,  that  in  the  course 
of  two  generations  after  the  deluge  there  could  not 
have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  j)eople  to  inhabit 
the  cities  erected,  the  words  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod," 
are  probably  used  in  a  loose  sense,  merely  to 
denote  tliat  he  was  a  descendant  of  Cush.  The 
name  "Nimrod"  was,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
allusive  to  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this 
IDcrson,  and  bestowed  on  him  in  his  mature  age, 
or  after  death.  The  Sej)tuagint  calls  him  'NefSpwd, 
from  the  Assyrian  root  nipru,  meaning  to  pursue  in 
the  chase;  wliereas  "Nimrod,"  if  of  Hebrew  ety- 
mology, comes  from  a  verb  signifying  to  rebel, 
being  by  some  considered  as  the  past-participle, 
and  denoting  a  determined,  an  extremely  impious 
rebel;  and  by  others  taken  for  the  first  person 
plural  future,  '  we  will  rebel,'  that  being,  in  their 
view,  the  watchword  of  the  leader  and  his  party 
in  resisting  the  Divine  decree  for  dispersion  over 
the  earth.  But  this  is  purely  conjectural,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  wdiether  the  name  be  of  Cushite 
or  of  Semitic  origin.  Hdvernick  considers  it  an 
appellative,  synonymous  with  Belus,  or  Bel— i  e., 
lord;  and  therefore,  instead  of  conveying  the  idea 
of  'rebel,'  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  'ruler 
—sole  ruler'  [Tupawos].  he  began  to  be  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth.  The  phrase  "began  to  be"  is 
an  idiomatic  form  of  expression,  very  appropriate 
in  this  case,  as  it  intimates  the  gradual  progress  of 
Nimrod  in  the  acquisition  of  imperial  power,  (see 
on  chs.  vi.  1 ;  ix.  20,  &c.)  Classical  antiquity, 
which  assigned  to  Bel  or  Belus  an  Egyptian 
descent  (Dlodorus  Sicidus,  i.  28),  thus  corro- 
borates the  Mosaic  genealogy.  Isolated  notices 
similar  to  this  episode  of  ISiimi'odare  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  genealogies 
(1  Chr.  xi.  7,  23 ;  iv.  22,  23,  39-41).  'These  analo- 
gies,' observes  Delitzsch,  '  overthrow  the  assertion 
that  the  verses  before  us  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  Jehovist  into  the  Elohistic  document,  since 
the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  is  no  proof  of  differ- 
ence of  authorship.'  9.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  In  a  desert  or  newly  colonized 
country  overrun  by  wild  beasts  there  was  ample 
scope  for  the  sportsman's  skill  and  daring; 
and  Nimrod,  as  leader  in  the  chase,  acquired  a 
wide-spread  fame  by  the  boldness  of  his  exploits, 
as  well  as  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ingenious  and 
successful  stratagems.  The  adjunct  "before  the 
Lord" — lit.,  in  the  presence  of  Jehova7i—ha.s  been 
variously  interpreted.  [The  Septuagint  adds  w^rhn 
after  nhnvl  By  one  class  it  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  in  the  Septuagint  [evavTLov  Kvptov],  in  the 
face,  in  spite  of,  against  Jehovah.  This  also  is  the 
view  of  Joseplms  and  the  Jewish  Targumists,  who 
unite  in  regarding  Nimrod  as  the  originator  of  a 
systematic  opposition  to  the  true  God.  By 
another  class  it  is  believed  to  bear  a  good  meaning, 
as  implying  favour  and  approval  for  employing 
the  great  i)Owers  which  he  had  i^eceived  as  gifts 
from  God  in  the  performance  of  useful  and  im- 
portant services  to  society,  by  clearing  the  country 
from  ferocious  beasts.  But,  as  it  is  not  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  historian  to  make  reflections  on  the 
character  of  persons  introduced  into  his  narrative, 
the  pi'obability  is,  that  there  is  no  expression  of 
moral  approbation,  and  that  the  i)hrase,  "  before 
the  Lord,"  is  used  only  as  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom,  to  heighten  the  personal  qualities  of  Nira- 
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'^kino-dom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
1 1  Shinar.    Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asslmr,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and 
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rod(cf  Jou.  iii.  3,  where  Nineveh  is  called  "an 
exceedinq  gvQd.t  city  "—/if.,  a  great  city  before  God). 
Altogether,  the  Scripture  account  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man,  who, 
along  with  the  possession  of  physical  qualities, 
such  as  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  which 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  Heb.  Gibbor,  the 
'mighty'  [the  Septuagint,  yiyas,  and  Arabic,  El 
Jabbar,  the  giant],  was  endowed  also  with  great 
energy  of  mind.  It  is  a  laconic,  but  very  signifi- 
cant account,  and  evidently  implies  that,  like  the 
apostles,  who  were  first  tishers,  then  fishers  of  men, 
Nimrod,  from  being  a  mighty  hunter  of  beasts, 
became  a  mighty  ruler  of  men,  giving  laws,  main- 
taining military  discipline,  and  establishing  a 
political  organization.  In  short,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  great  authority  and  doniinion  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  mon- 
archs,  at  a  later  date,  were  trained  to  war  and 
government,  by  hunting  in  the  field.  He  impressed 
his  own  character  upon  that  of  his  age  ;  and, 
having  lived  at  a  period  when  the  worship  of 
departed  heroes  was  introduced,  his  apotheosis 
took  place  immediately  after  his  death,  under 
the  name  of  Baal  (Bilu-nipru,  the  Hunter  Lord, 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions) ;  and,  according  to 
the  Eastern  traditions,  he  was  represented  in  the 
Zabian  mythology  as  the  constellation  Orion  with 
the  belt,  the  dog,  and  the  hare.  10.  tHe  be- 
ginning of  Ms  kingdom.  As  kingdoms  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  were  very  inconsiderable, 
consisting  frequently  but  of  a  single  town,  with  the 
surrounding  country,  we  may  believe  that  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  was  comprehended  within  narrow 
limits,  and  that  the  cities  here  mentioned  were  all 
situated  to  the  south  at  equal,  at  least  not  remote, 
distances  from  each  other.  Accordingly,  the  local- 
ities with  which  they  have  been  identified  by  recent 
researches  lie  in  the  plain  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  [h'iyNn,  "  beginning,"  if  applied  to 
Babel  only,  may  signify  that  it  was  the  first  in 
respect  to  dignity  and  importance  as  well  as  to 
time,  the  chief  city,  the  capital.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  refers  to  the  four  cities,  as  com- 
prising the  territory  of  which  Nimrod's  kingdom 
was  at  first  composed.]  Babel  (see  on  ch.  xi.  9) 
was  doubtless  the  original  of  the  imperial  city 
Babylon,  which  retains  the  same  name,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Greek  termination.  Its  traditional 
site  was  at  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  fifteen  miles 
east  of-Birs  Nimroud.  Erech  [Septuagint,  'Opex]— 
the  Huruk  of  the  cuneiform  lists,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Orchoe  of  the  classics,  the  Urka,  or 
Warka,  or  Irak  of  modern  times.  It  is  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  distant  south- 
east from  Babel  (Hillah)  about  from  80  to  110 
miles,  as  variously  estimated,  and  distinguished 
by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  remains. 
These  comprise  a  mass  of  immense  mounds,  ex- 
tending over  a  circular  area  of  six  miles,  and 
encompassed  by  an  earthen  rampart,  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  These 
mounds,  which  are  called  El  Assayah,  the  place 
of  Pebbles,  are  supposed  to  cover  the  debris  of  the 
ancient  city,  whose  greatness  may  be  traced  by 
the  ruins  of  brick  buildings,  heaps  of  broken 
pottery,  and  sepulchral  relics,  for  three  miles 
beyond  the  rampart.  Accad—  [Septuagint  'Apx«^]. 
(It  is  written  Accar,  or  Akar  by  eminent  scholars. ) 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Sittace  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Akkerkuf  of  modern  times,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  Euphrates,  where  it  approaches 
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nearest  the  Tigris,  about  fifty-five  miles  north  and 
thirteen  miles  west  from  Babel,  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  primitive  monument,  125  feet  in  height, 
and  400  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Tel  Nimroud,  and  by  the  Turks  Nim- 
roud  Tepasse— both  signifyingthe  Hill  of  Nimroud, 
and  covering  a  mass  of  ruins.  Although,  however, 
the  prevailing  opinion  has  long  been  to  assign 
the  site  of  Accad  to  Sittace,  as  containing  some 
elements  of  the  ancient  name.  Sir  H.  BawUmon 
is  strongly  inclined  to  prefer  placing  it  at  Sinkhara, 
fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Warka,  on  the  ground 
that  its  true  form,  Sikkara,  comprehends  all  the 
radical  letters  of  the  name  Accar,  with  the  prefix 
of  a  sibilant,  which  is  frequent  in  proper  names 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaean  languages. 
Calneh— or  Canneh  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  The  locale 
of  this  city  was  long  fixed  by  the  concurrent 
authorities  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  at 
Ctesiphon,  opposite  to  Seleucia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  below  Baghdad, 
chiefly  on  account  of  resemblance  to  the  name  of 
a  province  thereabout  called  Chalonites.  JRaio- 
linson,  and  more  particularly  Loftm{'  Eesearches  in 
Chaldea  and  Susiana')  believe  the  true  site  of 
Calneh  to  be  at  Niffer,  about  fifty-six  miles 
south-east  by  east  of  Babylon.  It  is  a  slightly 
altered  form  of  the  ancient  name  which,  in  the 
cuneiform  tablets,  is  read  Mipur,  and  in  the  Tal- 
mud Nopher.  'The  Chaldean  god  Ann  — our 
Scriptural  Noah — was  worshipped  there,'  says 
Rawlimon,  'under  the  form  of  the  fish  god 
Cannes ;  and  his  worship  must  have  been  toler- 
ably early  introduced  into  that  city  ere  it  could 
have  acquired  by  the  time  of  Moses  the  appella- 
tion of  Calneh  (xaXavr]  in  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion), which  is  clearly  Kal-Ana — the  Fort  of  Ana, 
or  Anu.'  These  four  cities  were  all  situated  "in 
the  land  of  Shinar  " — i.  e. ,  Lower  Babylonia.  Tb  eir 
position,  as  defined,  shows  how  far  'the  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom '  extended ;  for  the  space 
from  Erech  in  the  south  to  Accad  in  the  north 
formed  a  territorial  line  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  The  invasion  of  Shinar  by  this 
Cushite  conqueror  was  followed  by  more  serious 
and  lasting  consequences  than  the  terror  or  expul- 
sion of  the  Shemite  population.  It  changed  the 
existing  aspect  of  the  ancient  world,  insomuch 
that  history  from  that  time  appeared  in  an  en- 
tirely new  phase ;  for  "the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom" was  founded  on  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
natural   and  hereditary  system  of  patriarchal 

fovernment,  by  converting  society  into  a  state, 
le  established  a  monarchical  rule,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  seems  to  have  assumed  the  character 
of  a  pure  despotism.  11.  Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur.  Our  translators,  in  this  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  have  followed  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  Vulgate ;  but  it  appears  an  abrupt 
and  strange  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive to  introduce  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Ham  a  notice  of  a  son  of  Shem,  which  would  com© 
more  appropriately  in  v.  22;  and  therefore  the 
weight  of  critical  opinion  preponderates  in  favour 
of  the  marginal  reading — viz.,  'Out  of  that  land 
he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Assyria.'  Internal 
evidence  strongly  supports  this  translation ;  and 
although  there  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the 
grammatical  construction,  Asshur  not  having  the 
appended  sign  of  motion,  yet,  as  there  are  other 
instances  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory (1  Ki.  xi.  17;  2  Ki.  xv.  14),  the  omission  of 
the  local  affix  should  not  prevent  our  adoption  of 
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12  2  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah : 
the  same  is  a  gi-eat  city. 

13  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim, 

14  and  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  (^out  of  whom  came  Philistim,)  and 
Caphtorim. 


a  version  which  the  tenor  of  the  context  obviously 
requires,  esijecially  since  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions have  clearly  established  the  fact,  that  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Assyria  were  not  of  Shemite,  but 
Hamite  descent  (cf.  Mic.  v.  6).  The  Hamitea 
were  the  earliest  and  chief  movers  in  the  great 
work  of  social  organization.  Besides,  the  Arab 
tradition  is,  that  Asshur,  or  Athur  was  lieutenant 
of  Nimrod  {Layard).  builded  Nineveh  — the 
habitation  of  Nin,  an  Assyrian  deity.  This  city 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
a  little  above  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  greater 
Zab  with  that  river,  opposite  to  Mosul,  which  now 
stands  on  the  western  Ijank.  and  the  city  Reho- 
both — lit.,  streets  of  a  city;  or,  streets,  a  city; 
and  hence  Jerome  ('Quasst,  in  Genes.')  considers  it 
as  referring  to  Nineveh.  The  Septuagint  has  t^v 
'Pow|3a)6  TToXiv— the  city  Eehoboth.  Various  sites 
have  been  chosen  as  representing  Rehoboth  ;  but 
strong  objections  have  been  urged  against  many  of 
them.  The  most  probable  is  one  suggested  by 
Colonel  Chesney,  who  says  that,  '  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Mayadin,  are  extensive  ruins, 
around  a  castle,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Reho- 
both.'  Calah— or  Halah  (2  Ki.  xvii.  6).  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  site  of  Calah  is 
now  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  about  twenty 
miles  direct  south  from  Nineveh.  12.  And  Resen 
[Septuawint,  Aacrj?]— supposed  to  be  represented  by 
Kileh-Snergat,  or  by  Selamiyeh,  both  of  which 
ruins  belong  to  the  proto- Assyrian  period.  Bochart 
thought  it  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon.  But  that  idea 
is  now  exploded,  the  same  ...  a  great  city. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  Resen. 
But  Knohel  and  other  recent  critics  think  it  in- 
cludes all  the  four  as  constituting  Nineveh.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  considers  ('  Outlines  of  Assyrian 
History')  that  'the  names  of  these  eight  primeval 
cities  are  not  intended  to  denote  capitals  then 
actually  built,  and  so  named,  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  •  localities  where  the  first  colonies  were 
established,  by  titles  which  became  famous  under 
the  empire,  and  which  were  thus  alone  familiar  to 
the  Jews.'  There  is  in  the  Mosaic  account  erf 
them  a  noticeable  difference  of  phraseology. 
Thus,  in  the  record  of  the  first  four  it  is  not 
asserted  that  Nimrod  was  the  actual  founder,  but 
rather  conveys  the  impression  that  he,  with  his 
followers,  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  cities 
previously  established.  But  when  the  increasing 
population  of  his  kingdom  induced  him  to  look 
out  for  a  larger  territory,  he  "built,"  or  laid  the 
foundation  of  other  cities  in  Assyria,  where  the 
inhabitants,  though  necessarily  ruled  by  his  depu- 
ties, were  placed  under  the  same  common  form  of 
government.  The  record  of  Nimrod  and  his 
achievements  forms  an  insulated  portion  of  this 
chapter;  and  therefore  its  position  does  not  deter- 
mine the  era  at  which  he  flourished.  Whether 
he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  builders  of  the 
town  and  tower  of  Babel,  and  was  the  prime  insti- 
gator and  leader  in  that  impious  project,  cannot, 
though  it  ke  the  common  opinion,  be  ascertained  by 
any  data  found  in  Scripture ;  and  the  light  reflected 
by  the  cuneiform  monuments  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  date  considerably  posterior  to  the  dispersion 
at  Babel.  Into  this  interesting  but  wide  field  of 
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illustration  our  limits  forbid  our  entering,  and  we 
take  leave  of  the  subject  with  the  remark,  that 
there  is  certain  evidence  of  the  dynasty  of  Nim- 
rod— which  comprised  eleven  sovereigns — having 
reigned  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
'  It  is  curious,'  says  Professor  Rawlinson  ('Ancient 
Monarchies ')  *  that  in  Assyria,  as  in  early  Chal- 
dea,  there  is  a  special  pre-eminence  oi  four 
cities,  as  afterwards,  in  the  flourishing  periods 
of  the  empire,  there  were  actually  four  capitals. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that 
we  have  here  a  mistranslation  (whicn  is  corrected 
in  the  mai-gin),  and  that  three  cities  only  are 
ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  great  patriarch.'  A 
conjecture  is  thrown  out  by  Knohel,  Delitzsch, 
Eioald,  &c.,  that  the  four  cities  here  enumerated 
form  tlie  angles  of  the  parallelogram  described  by 
Layard  as  comprising  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh ; 
—Nimrud,  Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Karamles, 
corresponding  with  the  sixty  miles  of  the  geo- 
grapher ;  and  the  three  days'  journey  of  Jonah. 
But  the  soundness  of  this  conjecture  is  doubted  by 
Professor  Bawlinson,  who  adduces  various  histori- 
cal, as  well  as  topographical,  arguments  against  it 
('Ancient  Mon.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  312,  313). 

13.  Mizraim  begat  Ludim.  These  are  mentioned 
by  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  and  associated  by  Ezek.  xxx.  5, 
with  Gush  and  Phut,  Egyijt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Lybia.  Thus  they  appear  a  distinct,  though  not  a 
distinguished  tribe  in  the  mixed  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  nation.  Anamim — [Septuagint,  Ej/e/xf- 
Tiet/x.]  'From  the  very  slight  resemblance,' says 
Miss  Corhaux,  '  betM'een  this  and  the  royal  family- 
name  Anememha,  recurring  in  the  11th  and  12th 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  some  incline  to  recognize 
in  this  tribe  the  original  stock  of  the  Thebans. 
But  it  is  verv  doubtful.'  Lehabim— Lubims,  the 
Lebu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  are  mentioned 
in  2  Chr.  xii.  3;  xvi,  8;  Nah.  iii.  9;  Dan.  xi.  43, 
and  gave  their  name  to  Lybia.  Naphtuhim  —[Sep- 
tuagint, Nec^^-aXeijU.]  This  name,  being  connected 
with  Ptah,  signifies  the  worshippers  of  Ptah,  and 
therefore  unmistakably  refers  to  the  Memphites, 
whose  capital  was  called  Na-Ptah,  the  habitation 
of  Ptah,  contracted  by  Isaiah  into  Noph.  Bochart, 
however,  considers  this  name  as  referring  to 
Ne^tlts,  the  northern  coast-line  of  Egypt  [Delitzsch). 
14.  Pathrusim— [Septuagint,  IlaTpoo-wj/iei/u.  J  Path- 
ros  is  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  south,  and  hence 
the  Thebaid  (Upper  Egypt)  was  sometimes  called 
Nomos  Phaturites.  The  Pathrusim,  therefore, 
means  the  people  whose  settlement  was  in  Upper 
Egypt  (Isa.  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15;  Ezek.  xxix.  14; 
xxx.  14).  Casluhim— [Septuagint,  Xa<Tixu3vieiix.\ 
Bochart  supposes  the  reference  is  to  the  Colchians, 
who,  though  remote,  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  But 
Knohel  takes  Casluhim  to  denote  the  desert  country 
which  separated  the  Delta  of  Egypt  from  Palestine, 
(out  of  whom  came  Philistim)  [Septuagint,  ^>u\t<r- 
xi6iyu]— i,  e. ,  emigrants  (cf.  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos 
ix.  7) ;  originally  a  Casluhian  colony :  they  were 
reinforced  by  intermixture  with  a  Caphtorite 
tribe.  Caphtorim  [Septuagint,  ra<^0opt6i/x]— prob- 
ably the  Copts,  a  people  who  occupied  Lower 
Egypt  (Dan.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7),  called 
also  Cherethites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14;  Ezek.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5) ;  hence  some  consider  Caphtorim — 
Cretans  from  Crete,  as  Caphtor  is  thought  to  sig- 
nify that  island  (Jer.  xlvii.  4).  But  here  it  must  be 
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15,  16  And  Canaan  begat  *Sidon  his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite, 
17  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and 
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confined  to  Jigypt,  and  refers  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Delta— viz.,  the  land  of  Goshen.  The 
Philistines  were  Egyptian  exiles,  who,  when  ex- 
pelled by  Amosis,  sought  refuge  iq  Palestine 
amongst  their  clansmen  settled  in  the  southern 
parts  of  that  country.  These  were  probably  the 
names  of  the  primitive  nomes  or  districts  of  Egypt, 
which,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  were  obliterated  in 
the  Ethiopian  tvar  ('Antiquities,'  i.  6). 

The    historian    having  described   Babel— the 
extreme  eastern,  and  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia— the 
extreme  western  settlement  of  the  Hamites,  pro- 
ceeds to  fill  up  his  ethnographical  map  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  who  peopled 
the    intermediate  regions.     15.  Canaan  Ijegat 
Bidon  Ms  first-born  [Hebrew,  jn^i']— Zidon,  or 
Tsidon,  now  Saida.    In  this  genealogical  list  it 
stands  for  the  name  of  a  man,  as  is  evident  from 
its  being  coupled  with  an  adjective  masculine, 
whereas  when  it  designates  the  town  it  is  fem- 
inine.    It   signifies   fishing,  fishery,  fisherman 
(whence  the  AXteus  of  Philo  of  Byblus],  and  was 
probably  bestowed  at  first  with  reference  to  the 
favourite  employment  of  Canaan's  eldest  son, 
whose  descendants,  being  also  addicted  to  nautical 
pursuits,  made  choice  of  a  place  for  their  residence, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fishes,  and  which 
became  the  future  site  of  the  town  Sidon,  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  rocky  promontory, 
jutting  out  for  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the  sea. 
The  original  founder  probably  gave  the  name  to 
the  place— a  conjecture  which  may  serve  to  recon- 
cile the  statement  of  Justin  (xviii.  3),  that  the 
town  derived  its  appellation  from  its  fishery,  with 
the  declaration  of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  i.  vi., 
sec.  2),  that  it  was  called  after  Canaan's  first-born. 
Sidon  alone  is  mentioned  (cf,  ch.  xlix.  13),  for 
Tyrus  did  not  rise  to  greatness  till  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xix.  28),  and  the  mention  of 
it  in  this  passage  was  probably  owing  to  its  early 
pre-eminence  amongst  the  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
although  in  point  of  time  it  was  preceded  by 
Berytus  and  Byblos,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Sanchoniathon  before  it.    It  once  gave  name  to 
the  whole  surrounding  territory,  which  was  called 
'the  great  plain  of  Sidon'  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,' 
vi.  3,  sec.  1).  Heth  [Hebrew,  nn  ;  Septuagint,  Xer], 
Gesenius  derives  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root 
denoting  terror  or  dread,  probably  from  the  fierce, 
warlike  character  in  which  the  descendants  of 
Heth  afterwards  appear;  but  more  probably  it 
originated,  like  the  other  tribes  enumerated  in 
this  passage,  in  some  local  allusion.    Heth  was 
the  father  of  the  Hittites,  who  are  called  Bene- 
cheth— 'sons'  or  'children'  of  Heth  (ch.  xxiii.  3, 
5,  7,.  10,  16,  18,  20;  xxv.  10;  xlix.  32;  xxvi.  34; 
xxvii.  46 ;  xxviii.  1,  8).    In  the  original,  as  well  as 
in  the  English  version,  Sidon  and  Heth  appear 
as  personal,  not  national  names,  while  those  that 
follow  are  gentilic  nouns  in  the  singular.  They  are 
mentioned  by  their  tribe  names.    The  Septuagint, 
however,  considers  the  second  name,  Heth,  as 
gentile  [Tov  XeTraiov].    The  sacred  record  does 
not  mention  any  special  territory  as  assigned  to 
the  Hittites.    The  Hittites  at  first  occupied  the 
lands  west  of  the  Sea  of  Chinneroth  (Lake  of 
Tiberias)  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.    A  large 
colony  of  them,  in  Abraham's  time,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron,  the  south  of  Palestine— a  sub-tribe  called 
Amorite  (ch.  xiv.  13).    But  they  afterwards  be- 
came so  numerous  and  powerful  that  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  representing  all  the 
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Canaanites  (Josh.  i.  4 ;  2  Ki,  yii,  6),    They  figure 
prominently  in  the  Egyptian  paouuments,  under 
the  name  of  Khet,  or  Kheta  (having  the  same 
radicals  as  Hittites),  as  formidable  opponents  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  eigliteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  in  their  invasions  of  Syria, 
(See  further  on  v.  18.)   16.  the  Jebusite  [Hebrew, 
^pu^^]— always  in  the  singular,  although  rendered 
indifierently  by  both  numbers  in  the  English  ver- 
sion.   This  tribe  settled  on  the  hills  afterwards 
occupied  by  Jerusalem,  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity—their territory,  stretching  southwards,  bor- 
dered upon  the  desert  which  lay  between  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  and  were  a  warlike  tribe  (Josh.  x.  1), 
They  are  mentioned  immediately  after  Heth, 
and  before  the  Amorite— an  arrangement  in  this 
ethnological  chart  which  corresponded  with  the 
intermediate  position  the  tribe  occupied  in  the 
age  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  29),  although,  in  the 
formula  announcing  the  promised  laud,  they  are, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  nunibers, 
usually  mentioned  last,  (ch.  xv.  21 ;  Exod.  iii.  8, 
17;  xiii.  5;  xxiii.  23,  &c.)    the  Amorite  [Hebrew, 
''y^&Qt  "1  the  singular ;  Septuagint,  tow  A/nop- 
paiov]—a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  which 
occupied  a  great  part  of  Canaan,  both  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  (ch.  xiv.  13,  24;  Deut.  i.  4; 
compared  with  Josh,  xii,  4;  xiii.  12;  Num.  xxi. 
24 ;  Josh,  X,  10 ;  xi.  4 ;  Judg.  i.  34-36),    The  Amor- 
ites  were  mountaineers  who  frequented  the  high^ 
lands  of  Judah  and  EiDhraim,  Bashan  and  Gilead, 
and  were  in  this  respect  contrasted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  settled  in  the  Shephela,  or  mari- 
time Dlain  of  Philistia,  and  the  depressed  Ghor, 
or  valley  of  the  Jordan,     Girgasite  [Hebrew, 
singular;   Septuagint,   tou  FepyeaaLov]. 
This  was  one  of  the  proto-tribes  of  Canaan ;  but 
there  is  no  clue  to  discover  their  settlement,  ex- 
cept a  single  passage,  which  affirms  that  it  lay  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh,  xxiv.  11).  Some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  larger  tribe, 
the  Hivites,  since  they  are  not  mentioned  in  most 
of  the  catalogues  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Canaan, 
though  in  one  they  are  specified,  while  the  Hivites 
are  oniitted.    17.  the  Hivite— [^inn,  singular ;  Sep- 
tuagint,  Tov  Ei/atoj/,  denoting  nomadic  villagers], 
They  are  not  mentioned  among  the  Canaanite 
tribes  whose  land  was  promised  to  Abraham  in 
the  Hebrew  text  (ch.  xy.  19),  though  they  stand 
in  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  versions  of  that 
passage.     Some  have  supposed  that  they  were 
intended  by  the  Ka^nionites  (children  of  the 
East)  there  specified.    But  that  namp  is  too  vague, 
and  general.    A  more  likely  conjecture  has  been 
recently  suggested,  that  they  w^ere  the  same  as 
the  Avvim— ap  early,  but  not  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Canaan— settled  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Shephela,  or  sea-coast.    They  dwelt  in  Bedouin 
villages,  'such  as  are  generally  formed  of  tent- 
cloths,  spread  over  stone  walls'  {Stanley).  But 
the  Hivites  were  a  numerous  tribe,  M-hich  had 
many  settlements  near   Shechem  (chs.  xxxiv.; 
xlviii.  22;  Josh.  ix.  7),  and  also  in  the  base  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  3 ;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
ArMte  [plSH;  Septuagint,  tov  ApovKULov]  —  the 
people  of  Area  or  Arce,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  not  far 
from  Tripolis,    Its  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Tel 
Arka  {Robinson's  'Researches  in  Palestine,'  vol. 
iii.,  p.  183;  Burckhardt,  'Syria'),  the  Sinite  [He- 
brew, ^rpn ;  Septuagint,  tou  Aaevuaioi/] — a  tribe  of 
Canaanites  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Lebanon 
region,  occupying  the  highland  district  of  Jebeii 
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the  Canaanites. 


18  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite :  and  b.  c.  221s. 

19  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.    ^  And  the  /  ch.  13. 12. 
border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto 

^  Gaza ;  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and 

20  Zeboira,  even  unto  Lasha.    These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their  Josh.  12. 7. 
families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations.  ^  Azzah. 


Sunnin.  There  are  several  names  in  that  district 
that  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  name, 
particularly  a  mountain  fortress  called  Sinna 
(St mho,  xvi.),  and  a  village  named  Syn  (Jerome, 
.*Qu83stiones  in  Geuesin').  18.  the  Arvadite  [He- 
brew, n^lNH ;  Septuagint,  tov  Apadiov;  Joseplius, 
ApovBawv]  —  Arvad,  or  Arphad  (2  Ki.  xix.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11).  The  seat  of  the  Arvad  city 
was  an  island  north  of  Tyre,  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  above  the  embou- 
chure of  the  river  Eleutherus  (Nalir  el  Kebir), 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Aradus,  now 
Euad ;  pronounced  by  the  Arabs  as  Rwai  A 
city  was  built  on  it,  according  to  Straho,  by 
Sidonian  exiles.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
very  ancient  walls  remain,  and,  from  the  size  of 
the  stones,  these  walls  must  have  been  pro. 
digiously  strong,  the  Zemarite— [Hebrew,  npVD  ; 
Septuagint,  tov  Sa/xapatoi/].  This  Canaanitish 
tribe  was  settled  in  Simyra,  now  Simrah — a  mari- 
time city  of  Phoenicia,  near  the  river  Eleutherus. 
Hamathite  [^np^^ ;  Septuagint,  A^aS-i].  The  settle- 
ment of  this  tribe  was  in  northern  Syria,  in  the 

i>art  lying  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
jebanou,  watered  by  the  Upper  Orontes,  and 
their  capital  was  Hamath— now  Hamah — a  city 
of  note  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  prominence  of  its  name  in  all 
passages  relating  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
country,  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  xxxiv.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
&c. )  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaan- 
ites spread  abroad.  Some  of  them,  As  the  Hit- 
tites  and  Amorites,  at  the  date  to  which  this 
ethnological  list  refers,  had  already  migrated 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  i)roper  (see  on 
vv.  15,  16).  At  a  later  period  the  Hittites  formed 
a  settlement  in  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  attained  to  great  power,  as  their 
formidalile  resistance  and  chariots  of  war  are 
frequently  portr.ayed,  under  the  name  of  Kheta, 
on  the  monuments  which  record  the  victories  of 
^  the  ancient  Egyptian  conquerors.  'The  river 
Leontes  appears  to  have  been  the  original  boun- 
dary of  the  Zidonians  and  Hittites ;  and  after  their 
respective  families  were  spread  abroad,  northward 
and  southward,  the  elder  branches  retained  their 
central  and  primary  seats,  as  the  juniors  moved 
on  to  found  new  settlements'  (Corhaux).  The 
Hamathites,  too,  'were  spread  abroad,'  for  they 
extended  the  limits  of  their  original  territory,  and 
founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which  reached 
from  the  source  of  the  Orontes  almost  to  Antioch 
(2  Ki.  xxiii.  33;  xxv.  2;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12-14;  Amos 
vi.  2),  bounded  by  Zobah  on  the  north  and  east, 
Phffiuicia  on  the  west,  and  Damascus  on  the 
south.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  peopled  the  country  called  by  his  name, 
the  various  tribes  enumerated  above  being  located 
chiefly  toward  the  south  and  west,  occupying  the 
whole  region  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has  been  maintained,  with  great 
probability,  that  they  all  sprang  from  the  two 
sons  of  Canaan,  Sidon  and  Heth — i.  e.,  the  Arkite, 
the  Sinite,  the  Arvadite,  the  Zemarite,  and  the 
Hamathite,  northern  tribes,  were  variously  de- 
scended from  Sidon ;  while  the  Jebusite,  the 
Amorite,  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  being 
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southern  and  inland,  traced  their  origin  from 
Heth.  '  North  of  this  section,'  says  Porter,  'their 
appropriated  territory  was  confiued  to  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Great  sea ;  for 
although  they  made  occasional  conquests  beyond 
it,  the  possessions  the  Canaanites  thus  acquired 
were  bat  temporary.'  19.  the  border  of  the 
Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to 
Gerar,  unto  Gaza.  This  was  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Canaan— the  coast-line.  "Sidon  (see  on 
V.  15),  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar" — an  idiomatic 
phrase  used  to  denote  the  situation  of  one  place 
as  lying  in  the  line  of  another  more  remote  (cf.  v. 
30;  chs.  xiii.  10;  xxv.  18).  "Gaza"  [Hebrew, 
™?] — 'the  strong,'  now  Guzzeh,  was  the  most 
south-western  city  of  Canaan,  the  last  inhabited 
place  on  the  confines  of  the  desert  on  the  southern 
journey  from  Phwnicia  to  Egypt.  Being  a  border 
town,  it  was  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  during 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  kings  of  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  therefore  it  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  fortified  place,  as  its  name  im- 
ports. "Gerar,"  near  Beersheba  (see  on  ch.  xx.  1). 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom  .  .  .  even  unto  Lasha. 
"As  thou  goest" — i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of  "Lasha." 
This  was,  according  to  Jerome,  Callirrhoe  (beauti- 
ful spring),  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Wady 
Serka  Main;  but  far  more  jjrobably,  as  H'dvernick 
remarks,  the  town  (Josh.  xix.  47)  Leshem  ;  or 
(Judg.  xviii.  7,  29)  Laish,  afterwards  called  Dan, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  here  described  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  along  the 
course  of  the  Jordan.  All  the  territory  included 
within  these  eastern  and  western  limits  (the 
southern  are  not  defined)  was  'counted  to  the 
Canaanite'  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  20.  These  are  the 
sons  of  Ham,  after  their  families  .  .  .  tongues 
.  .  .  countries,  and  .  .  .  nations.  Recent  re- 
searches have  furnished  unexpected  but  most 
interesting  and  important  illustrations  of  this 
statement.  The  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia  are  said  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  'to 
have  been  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive 
colonists  of  Arabia  and  the  African  Ethiopia;' 
and  this  view  of  their  common  origin  he  proves 
by  the  identity  of  their  system  of  writing,  which 
has  the  closest  affinity  with  that  of  Egypt ;  by 
their  language,  which  is  unquestionably  Cushite 
or  Ethiopian;  by  the  traditions  of  Batjylon  and 
Assyria,  which  point  to  an  early  connection  be- 
tween Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Lower  Euphrates;  and  by  the  name  of 
Nimrod  being  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldean  race, 
while  those  of  the  other  sons  of  Cush  mark  the 
line  of  colonization  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  (Rawlinson,' 
'Herodotus,'  i.,  p.  442).  The  same  indefatigable 
ethnologist  has  established  the  Hamitic  descent  of 
the  Canaanites,  whom  Bunscn  pronounced  to  be 
Semites.  'All  the  Canaanites,'  he  says,  'were,  I 
am  satisfied,  Scyths  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria 
retained  their  distinctive  ethnic  character  until 
quite  a  late  period  of  history.  According  to  the  in- 
scriptions, the  Kheta,  or  Khatta— i.e.,  the  Hittites 
— were  the  dominant  Scythicrace  from  the  earliest 
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of  ^hem. 


21  Unto  Shem  also,  the  fattier  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of 

22  Japheth  the  elder,  even  to  him  were  cliildren  born.    The  ^children  of 

23  Shem;  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and  ^  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram.  And 

24  the  children  of  Aram;  Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash.  And 

25  Arphaxad  begat ^  Salah ;  and  Salah  begat  Eber.     And  unto  Eber  were 
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"  1  Chr.  1. 17. 

6  Arpach- 
shad. 

7  Shelah. 
ch.  11.  12. 


times,  and  they  gave  way  very  slowly  before  the 
Aramaeans,  Jews,  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
only  extensive  Semitic  immigrants'  ('Asiatic  Jour- 
nal,' xv.,  p.  230).  Then  as  to  Egypt,  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  list  of  Ham's  descendants.  Cash, 
representing  Ethiopia,  is  lirst  mentioned,  and 
secondly  Mizraim  (the  Old  Egyptians)— a  name 
which  is  put  in  the  dual  form  (see  on  v.  6).  to 
designate  the  two  divisions  of  the  Nile  valley; 
and  although  Knohel  rejects  this  reference  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  founding  on  Is'a.  xi.  11, 
where  Pathros,  Upper  Egypt,  seems  to  be  separ- 
ated from  Mizraim,  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  dual  in  other  analogous 
instances,  as  Jerusalem,  warrants  adherence  to 
the  common  view,  which  considers  Egypt  as  one. 
The  form  of  the  original  name,  then,  indicates  that 
*  all  the  earliest  layers  of  population,  as  well  below 
the  frontier  island  of  Elephantine  as  throughout 
the  present  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  were  originally 
homogeneous— a  fact  which  is  corroborated  by 
Egyptian  history,  and  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with 
modern  discoveries.  Moreover,  with  regard  to 
the  Coptic,  or,  with  slight  corrections,  the  Old 
Egyptian  language,  which  52^?ism  asserted  to  have 
its  roots  in  the  Hebrew— 2.  e.,  to  be  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage—it has  been  demonstrated  to  be  connected 
with  the  Hamite  or  Scythic  tongues.  Uhlemann, 
Renan,  and  Jarrett  of  Cambridge  have  shown  that 
instead  of  a  relationship  beiug  traceable  between 
Coptic  and  Hebrew,  they  belong  to  two  distinct 
classes  of  langiiages'  {Bardwkk,  'Christ  and  other 
Masters,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  439).  'It  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as 
Hamitic  originated.  Probably  its  rise  precedecl 
the  invention  of  letters  ;  and  there  are  reasons 
for  assigning  it  to  Egypt,  where  Ham  took  u].  his 
abode.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  children  of  Miz- 
raim, it  naturally  spread  to  the  other  Hamitic 
races — then  perhaps  dwelling  in  that  land— and  by 
them  w-as  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining 
coast ;  in  another,  to  Philistia,  Zidon,  Tyre,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites'  (BawUnson's  'Herodo- 
tus,' vol.  i.,  Appendix).  Thus  the  latest  linguistic 
enquiries,  by  demonstrating  that  there  was  an 
Ethnic  connection  between  the  Ethiopians,  Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites,  Southern  Arabians,  and  the 
Chaldeans  of  Lower  Babylonia,  have  led  to  a 
result  in  exact  accordance  with  this  Mosaic  table, 
which  declares  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Canaan— the 
founders  of  these  nations— to  have  been  brothers. 

21.  Unto  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber.  "Father"  must  be  taken  here 
in  a  general  sense  for  ''ancestor;"  and  "all  the 
children  of  Eber,"  viewed  literally,  would  include 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  as  well  as  of  Peleg  ; 
nay,  all  the  posterity  of  Peleg,  also  Ishmael  and 
Esau,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  and  Edoraites  ;  Jacob 
and  the  Israelites.  It  is  better  not  to  consider 
Eber  here  as  a  patronymic,  but  a  preposition, 
'beyond,'  on  'the  other  side '  —  ,  of  the 
Euphrates.  His  descendants  pushed  their  wan- 
derings to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but  no 
farther.  Sliera  was  the  father  of  all  those  who 
were  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
This  view  sustains  the  ethnological  character  of 
this  chart.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  opinion  has  long  been  to 
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consider  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  sacred 
historian  to  indicate  a  connection  between 
Shem,  the  common  ancestor,  and  a  particular 
tribe  of  his  descendants  through  Eber,  he  being 
selected  for  notice  as  the  last  of  the  patriarchs 
previous  to  the  separation  of  mankind  into  na- 
tionalities, and  one  branch  of  his  descendants  being 
of  special  interest,  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder.  The  true  rendering  is,  '  tlie  eldest 
brother  of  Japheth'  (cf.  Judg.  i.  13;  ix.  5).  Von 
Bohlen  (in  his  'Illustrations  of  Genesis,'  the 
English  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  245-6),  renders  the 
verse  thus  :  '  But  sons  were  also  born  unto  Shem, 
the  elder  brother  of  Japheth,  who  is  the  father 
of  all  the  sons  of  Eber.'  This  is  a  total  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  [m.^  ^n^? 
Vn^n]  from  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  in 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  yet  upon  this  translation 
Bunsen,  with  perverted  ingenuity,  has  founded 
his  favourite  theory  ;  '  The  historical  meaning  of 
Kham  (Ham)  is  Egyptian.  Khametic  is  the  first 
indistinct  stage  of  Asiatic  Semitism.  This  fact  is 
symbolically  represented  by  Kham,  as  Shem's 
elder  brother,  Japheth  being  the  youngest  of  the 
three.  Scripture  calls  Shem  the  elder  brother  of 
Japheth,  but  not  of  Kham'  (' Philosophy  of  Uni- 
versal History  applied  to  Language  and  Religion'). 
The  names  which  follow  were  originally  the  names 
of  individuals,  but  transferred  to  the  tribes  or 
countries  of  which  they  became  founders.  22. 
Elam — Elymais,  Susiana,  the  name  of  a  Persian 
province,  of  which  the  capital  was  Susa.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture  for 
Persia.  Asshur  Assyria.  Arphaxad.  Accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  it  was  the  province  [AppaTruxiTi's] 
Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assyria,  near  Armenia. 
Lud=the  Lydians  of  Asia-Minor.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  represent  a  powerful  nation  of  Shemite 
type,  called  Luden,  residing  not  far  from  Mesopo- 
tamia. Aram — the  highland,  as  Canaan  was  the 
sunk,  depressed  land.  This  name  was  applied  to 
a  very  extensive  district  of  country,  for  there  is 
generally  another  descriptive  word  added  to 
define  it,  as  Aram  Damesk  (2  Sam.  viii.  5) ;  Aram 
Naharayim  (ch.  xxiv.  10);  Padan-aram  (ch.  xxv. 
20).  It  included  not  only  Mesopotamia,  but  a  part 
of  Northern  Syria.  The  Septuagiut  here  adds,  '  and 
Cainan,'  as  the  youngest  sou  of  Shem.  23.  the 
children  of  Aram;  Uz— Septuagiut  renders  it 
Ausitis  (Job  i.  15, 17):  a  district  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arabian  desert,  between  Palestine, 
Idumea,  and  the  Euphrates.  Josephus  and  others 
think  that  Uz  was  the  founder  of  Damascus  (see 
on  ch.  xiv.  5).  Hul— the  second  son  of  Aram, 
settled  on  the  rivers  of  Hermon,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  land  of  Huleh,  near  the  source  of  the 
Jordan.  Gether— [Septuagiut  Ta-rep].  and  Mash 
(cf.  1  Chr.  i.  17,  Meshech)— [Septuagiut,  Moa-ox] 
settled  in  some  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  Bochart 
and  Gesenhis  consider  Mons  Masius,  above  Nisibis, 
derived  its  name  from  Mash.  24.  Arphaxad 
begat  Salah— Shelah  (1  Chr.  i.  18)  [Hebrew 
n'?*^*],  a  shoot,  implying  that  this  branch  of  the 
family  perhaps  extended  beyond  the  original  settle- 
ment in  Assyria.  (See  on  ch.  xi.  12.)  Salah  begat 
Eber  [Hebrew,  "i^R— a  name  quite  different  from 
inn-]  (ch.  xlvi.  17 ;  Judg.  iv.  11,  17 ;  v.  24).  But  this 
distinction  has  been  overlooked  by  the  transla- 
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born  two  sons:  the  name  of  one  was  ^Peleg;  for  in  *his  days  was  the 

26  earth  divided;  and  his  brother's  name  was  Joktan.    And  Joktan  begat 

27  Ahnodad,  and  Sheleph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and  Jerah,  and  Hadorara,  and 

28,  Uzal,  and  Diklah,  and  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and  •'  Sheba,  and  Ophir, 

29,  and  Havilah,  and  Jobab :  all  these  were  the  sons  of  Joktan.  And  their 
30  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 


tors  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iii.  35).  There 
is  no  special  distinction  attached  to  Eber.  He  is 
only  a  link  in  the  genealogical  chain.  The  He- 
brews never  rested  oa  him  as  their  progenitor; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
common  ancestor  of  that  people  and  the  Arabians. 

25.  Peleg  [Septuagint,  (^jaXe-y] — division,  for  in 
his  days  the  earth  was  divided.  The  natural 
view  of  these  words  implies  a  reference  to  a  formal 
division  of  the  earth,  which,  as  has  been  thought, 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture  (Deut.  xxxii. 
8 ;  Acts  xvii.  24-26),  as  well  as  from  the  probability 
of  the  thing  itself,  was  made  by  Noah,  acting 
under  Divine  impulse,  into  three  partitions,  one 
of  which  was  appropriated  to  each  of  his  three 
sons.  According  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  this 
authoritative  distribution  took  place  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  deluge,  most  probably  at  the  birth 
of  I*eleg,  and  his  name  was  a  memorial  of  that 
event.  Other  interpretations  have  been  given  of 
this  passage.  Some,  rendering  the  words,  'the 
earth  was  cut  into  canals '  ["'3'??]  (Ps.  i.  3  ;  xxiii.  2 ; 
Prov.  V.  IG:  xxi.  1)^  consider  that  the  introduction 
of  canals,  by  which  that  part  of  the  world  was 
afterwards  so  much  intersected,  then  first  took 
place.  'The  Hebrew  verb  to  cleave,  to  divide 
water- courses '  (Job  xxxviii.  25),  says  Cyrii 
Graham,,  'refers  rather  to  a  mechanical  division 
of  land,  such  as  j'lougliing  or  cutting,  than  to  a 
political  division.  We  have  no  doubt  tliat  this 
notice,  short  as  it  is,  is  a  record  of  the  first 
cutting  of  some  of  those  canals  which  are  found 
in  such  numbers  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  elder  son  of  Eber,  who  -was 
probably  a  man  of  great  consequence  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  large  possessions,  devised  that  mode 
of  improving  the  land,  whence  he  M'as  surnamed 
a  divider,  or,  strictly,  in  the  modern  English  term, 
'  uavvie.'  We  do  not  know  whether  this  has  ever 
been  pointed  out  before ;  but  we  believe  that  what 
we  are  stating  is  pliilologically  correct'  ('Cam- 
bridge Essays,'  1858).  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
extensive  landslips  occurred  —  the  sea  bursting 
through  many  parts  of  the  solid  land  and  forming 
straits  and  gulfs,  or  separating  continents,  and 
that  it  was  to  such  breaches  'the  dividing  of  the 
earth '  refers.  A  third  class  suppose  that  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  general  dispersion  of  Noah's 
descendants,  but  to  a  division  in  Eber's  family— 
the  Joktanidoe,  leaving  the  paternal  settlement  in 
Mesopotamia,  to  which  the  elder  branch  adhered, 
migrated  into  Southern  Arabia  (old  Arabia  Felix; 
the  Yemen).  This  view  would  necessitate  the 
bestowment  of  the  name  Peleg  at  an  advanced 
I)eriod  of  his  life.  The  common  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  preferable  to  any  of  these.  The 
posterity  of  Peleg  are  neither  forgotten  nor  over- 
looked, but  reserved  to  the  next  chapter.  Joktan 
[Septuagint,  le/crai/]  — called  by  the  Arabs  Yuktan, 
or  Kahtan,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  a 
corruption  of  the  original  name,  but  on  account 
of  his  sufferings  from  drought  {Poole).  He  was 
the  father  of  all  the  primitive  tribes  of  Arabia. 

26,  Almodad  —  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  Mudad,  or  El-Mudad; 
a  person  famous  in  Arabian  history  as  chief  of 
the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum,  in  South-Eastern 
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Arabia.  Sheleph— [the  '2a\e<p  of  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy;  the  Salfie,  or  Salafiyeh,  of 
Niehuhr,  who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  district 
of  Yemen].  The  primeval  name  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  Arab  tribe  Beni  Sulaf.  Hazor- 
maveth — the  court  of  death:  in  reference  to  its 
unhealthy  climate.  [Septuagint,  tov  'EapjuLU)^  ; 
Vulgate,  Asarmoth ;  Pliny,  Adramitse,  or  Cha- 
dramitse  ;  Ptolemy^  Chatramitse  —  the  modern 
Hadramawt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.] 
This  tribe  has  for  ages  been  celebrated,  not  only 
for  its  bold,  energetic  character,  but  for  its  trade 
—in  pursuing  which  it  is  favoured  by  its  nearness 
to  the  coast  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spice- 
hills  of  Shichr  with  the  harbours.  Cane  Em- 
porium and  Lyagrum  Promontorium,  at  equal 
distances  from  Africa  and  India^  Jerah  [Septua- 
gint, I«f)ax]-  settlement  of  this  tribe  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  fortress  of 
Gerakh,  in  the  Nejd._  27.  Hadoram  [Septuagint, 
'Oooppa\.  The  identification  of  this  tribe  with  a 
particular  locality  is  uncertain.  Uzal  [Septua- 
gint, Ai/3?)\].  Gollus  ('Lex.  Arab.')  says,  the  ancient 
name  was  Azal,  now  Sanaa,  south-west  of  Mareb, 
the  capital  city  of  Yemen,  which,  for  size  and 
beauty  of  situation,  rivals  Damascus  in  Syria. 
Diklah — a  palm-tree ;  possibly  Dakalah,  a  place 
distinguished  by  its  palm  groves*  The  south- 
eastern part  of  Arabia,  which  was  called  Bahrein, 
was  celebrated  for  dates.  28.  Obal— or  Ebal  (1 
Chr.  i.  22),  supposed  by  Bochart  to  be  identified 
with  the  Avalitse,  a  troglodyte  tribe,  who,  emigrat- 
ing from  East  Africa,  settled  in  Southern  Arabia, 
and  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Avalites  {Pliny, 
'Natural  History,'  vi.  34),  But  tliere  is  no  cer-  i 
tainty  in  this  identification.  Abimael.  Bochart 
thinks  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MaXt 
{Ptolemy) ;  but  nothing  is  now  known  of  them. 
Sheba  [Septuagint,  2a^a].  He  is  universally  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Sabaeau  kingdom  in 
Yemen,  the  capital  of  which  is  variously  called 
Mariaba  by  Eratosthenes,  Sabatha  by  Ptolemy, 
Mareb  and  Sabur  by  the  Arabians.  The  Arabian 
queen  who  visited  Solomon  came  from  this  king- 
dom, which  was  in  the  south  (Matt,  xii,  42),  and 
the  presents  she  brought  corresponded  with  the 
products  of  this  country.  29.  Ophir.  All  the  other 
sons  of  Joktan  having  settled  in  the  south  of 
Arabia,  Ophir  must  be  looked  for  in  the  same 
quarter,  not  in  India  or  Ceylon.  But  whether, 
as  Foster  says,  it  is  a  town  and  district  (Ofer,  in 
D'AnviUe's  map)  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Oman,  not  far  from  the  river  of  that  name, 
or  whether,  according  to  Nie'mhr,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  Sabseaus,  situated  between  Aden 
and  Dafar  (Zafar),  it  is  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge,  to  determine.  Havilah 
—(see  on  v.' 7.)  Jobab.  The  last  son  of  Joktan 
is  not  identified  with  any  Arab  tribe ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lu)[3upiTai  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Bochart,  followed  by 
Gesenius,  considers  should  be  read  ItofiajSiTai.  30. 
The  genealogy  of  Joktan  is  traced  to  the  fifth 
generation— farther  than  in  any  instance  in  this 
chapter — and  the  whole  family  of  Joktan,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  sons,  are  enumerated,  their 
dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest,  unto 
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31  east.    These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues, 

32  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations.    ^"  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 


Sepliar,  a  mount  of  the  east.  "  Sephar"  still  re- 
tains its  old  name.  It  is  the  mountain  Sabber  iu 
Yemen,  near  the  town  Taas,  and  upon  it  grow,  as 
the  Arabians  think,  all  the  spices  and  vegetable 
productions  in  the  world.  Mesha,  though  un- 
known, must  be  looked  for  in  the  north-east  of 
Arabia.  Gesenius  takes  it  to  be  Mesene,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  Bassorah  ;  and  Knobel,  to  be 
the  valley  of  Bisha,  or  Beishe,  in  the  north  of 
Yemen.  Ptolemy  places  the  Catanites  to  the 
south  of  the  mountain  of  Zametas — i.  e.,  in  the 
south-east  of  Nejd;  and,  according  to  Burckhardt, 
this  very  district  is  still  used^  every  season  by 
vaiious  sections  of  the  Beni  Kahtan  as  pasture 
land,  while  the  great  hoAy  of  them  inhabit  the 
fertile  hills  and  dales  of  Yemen.  Saadias  trans- 
lates the  clause,  'from  Mecca  till  you  come  to 
Medina.'  Gesenius  separates  "Sephar"  from  'a 
mountain  of  the  East,'  translating  thus:  'from 
Mesha  even  unto  Sephar  (and  beyond,  even)  unto 
the  mountains  of  Arabia'—?,  e.,  the  chain  running 
across  the  middle  of  Arabia,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  called  the 
Nejd  highlands.  31.  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem. 
Thus,  according  to  the  preceding  exposition,  the 
Semitic  nations  (not  to  speak  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine)  were  located  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  upon  the  highlands  of 
Assyria,  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  people  spoke  what  are  known  as  the  Semitic 
languages ;  and  although  the  Cushite  wanderers 
from  Africa  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  where 
the  Joktanidee  were  originally  settled,  they 
mingled  with  the  Sheraites,  and  adopted  a  common 
language.  32.  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  after  their  generations,  in  their  nations. 
The  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of  critics  in  the 
present  day  is  to  throw  ridicule  on  most  of  these 
names  as  fabulous — to  regard  them  as  similar  to 
the  ethnogra])hic  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  the  individual  is  epically  introduced  for 
the  peoi)le  [H'dvernick) ;  or  as  holding  the  same 
place  in  the  i)rimitive  traditions  of  the  Jews  as 
the  myths  relating  to  Romulus  and  Bemus  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  But  the  researches  of 
travellers  and  historical  enquirers  have  furnished 
ample  data  to  yjrove  that  these  names,  as  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  are  not  only  authentic,  but 
are  really  the  names  of  men,  or  of  tribes  of  men, 
who  once  existed.  There  are  difficulties,  it  must 
be  admitted ;  but  as  in  the  geography  of  these 
countries,  so  in  the  names  of  individuals  and 
tribes,  every  additional  ray  of  light  thrown  upon 
them  shows  that  they  have  a  real  value  and  great 
importance.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  says  ('Asiatic 
Society's  Journal'),  'The  Toldoth  Beni  Noah  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  record  we  possess 
for  the  affiliation  of  those  branches  of  the  human 
race  which  sprang  from  the  triple  stock  of  the 
Noachidae.  It  is  probably  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity;  and  instead  of  drawing  ethnological 
inferences  from  the  linguistic  indications  of  a  very 
early  age,  it  will  be  far  safe?-  to  follow  in  these 
early  times  the  general  scheme  of  ethnic  affili- 
ation which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis.' 

Tliis  register  of  the  early  colonization  of  the 
world  is  both  interesting  and  vastly  important. 
It  was  not  drawn  up,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  some 
Plebrew  writer,  to  uphold  the  glory  of  his  own 
countrymen  by  tracing  their  descent  from  Shem, 
nor  to  gratify  his  national  hatred  to  the  Canaan ites, 
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by  placing  them  falsely  in  the  genealogy  of  Ham. 
There  is  not  discoverable  throughout  any  appear- 
ance either  of  sympathy  on  one  side  or  prejudice 
on  the  other.  It  is  simply  a  historical  view  of  the 
genesis  of  the  nations  as  they  existed  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  including  all  but  such  tribes  as 
were  either  insignificant  and  obscure,  or  did  not 
come  within  the  horizon  of  the  historian,  siich  as 
the  Rephaim,  Avvim,  &c.  And  the  source  whence 
it  was  drawn  was  probably  patriarchal  tradition, 
together  with  later  accessions,  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  nations,  which,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
ments, was  possessed  in  Egypt— all  of  which  were 
embodied  in  this  record  under  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  It  has 
been  objected  to  on  various  grounds.  Ewald  in  par- 
ticular has  pronounced  it  not  only  a  dislocation  of 
the  sacred  history,  its  proper  position  iu  the  course 
of  time  and  events  being  at  the  end  of  eh.  xi.  9, 
but  an  unreliable  record,  because,  in  v.  29,  and 
in  other  parts,  it  exhibits  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  existed  not  in  the  days  of  the 
pavilo-postdiluvian  patriarchs,  but  in  the  later  age 
of  Solomon.  Both  of  these  objections,  however,  are 
groundless;  for,  as  a  contribution  to  general  history, 
it  was  properly  interiected  in  this  place  before  the 
narrative  assumed  the  continuous  form  of  a.  par- 
ticular biography.  Moreover,  while  a  genealogical 
table,  constructed  in  the  advanced  times  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  could  have  been  little  more 
than  a  work  of  invention  or  conjecture,  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  register  in  1  Chr.  i.  furnishes  the 
strongest  testimony  to  its  exact  truth.  Still  fur- 
ther, it  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  a  very 
ancient  document ;  for  it  not  only  speaks  of  Magog 
as  a  nation  in  actual  existence,  whereas  Ezekiel, 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  uses  the  term  for  an  ideal 
people;  of  Tiras,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  later  Scriptures ;  of  Nineveh,  not  as  the 
"exceeding  great  city"  which  it  afterwards  be- 
came ;  and  of  Sidon,  before  Tyre  was  in  existence ; 
but  by  a  statement  in  v.  19  it  fixes  the  date  of 
its  original  compilation  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Abraham's  settlement  in  Canaan — viz., 
before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
An  additional  |iroof  of  its  antiquity  arises  from 
the  consideration  of  how  limited  a  radius  is  assigned 
to  the  great  emigration.  The  territory  described 
as  occui)ied  by  the  primeval  colonists  comprises 
only  a  small  portion  of  Europe,  Persia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and  Egypt.  And 
this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  would  have 
been  the  case  at  the  early  period  to  which  the 
record  refers:  for  let  the  chronology  of  the  deluge 
be  removed  as  far  back  as  some  modern  critics  are 
disposed  to  fix  it,  still  Abraham  was  the  tenth  in 
succession  from  Shem  ;  and  as  the  dispersion  from 
the  concentrated  i)Opulation  of  Shinar  commenced 
in  the  days  of  Peleg,  the  fourth  from  Shem,  it 
must  have  necessarily  been  confined  within  an  area 
of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  The  world, 
after  the  deluge,  was  to  be  peopled  on  a  new  plan, 
and  civilization  to  be  advanced,  not  as  formerly  by 
two  great  divisions,  as  the  families  of  Cain  and 
Seth,  hut  by  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  a 
plurality  of  nations.  Although  the  population  in 
the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  flood 
probably  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  owing  to  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances— the  still 
Ijrotracted  duration  of  human  life,  the  occurence 
of  few  or  no  deaths,  the  vigour  of  the  soil,  active 
but  not  oppressive  labour,  and  a  high  state  of 
civilization  at  the  starting  point,  Noah  and  his 
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among  the  sons  of  Noah. 


Noah  after  their  generations,  in  their  nations:  'and  by  these  were  the 
nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood. 


Sous  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  chief 
ji  xinivements  of  the  antediluvians— yet  the  location 
of  the  Noachidae  in  their  respective  settlements 
must  have  been  slow  and  gradual.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  impelling  motives  which  prompted 
one  group  to  go  in  a  particular  direction  rather 
than  another;  but  we  can  take  our  position  at  the 
fountain-head  of  emigration,  and  survey  the  part- 
ing of  the  mighty  streams  as  they  flowed  into 
contiguous  regions.  Their  movements  were  not 
left  to  the  blind  direction  of  chance. 

'  The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  chooHO, 
And  Providence  their  guide.' 

Instead  of  advancing  in  vast  bodies  in  one  line, 
like  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  northern 
hordes  under  Attila,  overwhelming  in  successive 
waves  those  who  had  preceded  them,  the  diffusion 
of  mankind  in  the  early  post  diluvian  age  was  a 
quiet  and  orderly  process,  the  force  of  numbers 
being  weakened  through  the  various  channels  in 
Avhich  the  current  of  emigration  found  an  outlet. 
Separating  into  the  great  divisions,  and  though 
not  absolutely  unmixed,  yet  each  preserving  its 
chief  distinctive  features,  they  started  in  different 
directions.  The  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  would  be  transmitted  to  their  re- 
spective descendants,  and  become  the  character- 
istics of  their  posterity.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  forms  of  life  were  stereotyyied  at 
once ;  they  could  become  generally  fixed  and  com- 
plete only  at  an  advanced  period.  The  progress 
was  probably  something  like  this : — A  detachment 
of  the  emigrants  found  a  suitable  \Aa.ce  for  their 
habitation,  and  there  they  settled.  In  course  of 
time,  as  their  numbers  outgrew  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance which  that  locality  yielded,  adventurers 
went  off  to  form  a  new  settlement  more  or  less 
distant,  where  they  were  socially  disunited,  or  at 
least  geograpliically  divided.  Change  of  country, 
and  of  climate,  gave  rise  to  physical  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities,  which  time  and  an  insulated 
situation  gradually  rendered  permanent  and  in- 
delible ;  and  thus,  through  the  influence  of  natural 
causes  operating  in  a  constantly  extending  series 
of  new  colonies,  originated  those  varieties  of 
i^ankind  in  form,  stature,  colour,  bodily  constitu- 
tion, and  mental  characteristics  which  constitute 
races.  In  short,  a  work  was  then  begun,  not  by 
human  design  or  choice,  but  under  the  superintend- 
ing, though  unseen  and  unfelt  direction,  of  the 
Providential  Ituler  who  fixed  for  each  branch  of 
the  human  family  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion— a  work  teudmg  not  only  to  the  diffusion  of 
mankind  over  all  the  world,  but  to  the  production 
of  those  physical  differences  which  adapt  each 
nation  to  the  region  it  was  destined  to  inhabit. 

The  historical  truth  of  this  chapter  has  been 
surprisingly  illustrated  by  modern  science.  '  It 
is  no  longer  probable,'  says  Sir  William  Jones 
(Works,  i.,  p.  137),  'it  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  whole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  Iran  as 
from  a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  at  first  in 
three  great  colonies.'  Bunsen^Gfrorer,  VonRaumer, 
Wa'jner,  Frederick  Schlegel,  Gesenius,  and  Knohel 
in  (jiermany  ;  Fritchard,  Rawlinson,  Carpenter,  and 
other  ethnologists  of  hi^h  authority  in  Britain, 
agree  with  that  eminent  linguist  in  declaring  that 
all  the  conclusions  to  which  their  researches  in 
the  historical  records  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  all 
their  investigations  into  the  recesses  of  language 
and  mythology  have  led  them,  point  to  the  table- 
laud  of  Upper  Asia  as  the  origmal  centre  whence 
the  various  branches  of  the  human  family  diverged. 
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Comparative  x)hilology  has  thrown  no  small  light 
on  the  early  migrations  of  men,  by  discovering 
many  strange  and  unexpected  affinities  between 
various  nations,  separated  from  each  other  by 
immense  tracts  of  country,  and  differing  from  one 
another  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner.  Amid 
the  apparent  chaos  of  languages,  patient  and 
philosophic  enquirers  have  traced  affinities  in 
structure  and  grammatical  inflection,  have  grouped 
together  tongues  which,  though  separated  by  the 
distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem  very  closely  allied. 
Of  these  different  families,  the  two  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted  are  the  Aramaic  or  Semitic  and 
Indo-European  or  Aryan ;  the  former,  comprising 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Syriac,  Chaldee,  &c.,  derives  its  name  from 
the  real  or  supposed  descent  of  the  people  who 
spoke  these  languages  from  Shem  (excepting  Elam, 
V.  22):  and  the  latter,  divided  into  six  branches, 
two  of  which  belong  to  Asia,  and  three  to  Europe, 
and  through  European  colonies  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  includes— (1.)  The  Indian  branch,  of  which 
the  Sanscrit  is  the  principal;  (2.)  The  Medo-Persic 
or  Aryan,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Zend, 
the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Parsees ;  (3.)  The  Teutonic, 
embracing  the  Cothic,  and  the  various  German 
dialects,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Swedish,  Danish,  Ice- 
landic; (4.)  The  classical  languages  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome;  (5.)  The  Slavonic  branch,  to 
which  belong  the  Lithuanian,  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian  languages,  with  those  of  large  tribes  in 
Hungary  and  Saxony;  (6.)  The  Celtic  branch, 
comprehending  the  Erse,  Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  the  Bas  Breton  in  France  ('Journal 
of  Education,'  No.  18).    The  languages  which  do 
not  harmonize  with  either  of  these  two  large 
groups  are  ranged  by  Max  Midler  ('  Last  Results  of 
Researches ')  under  a  separate  class,  called  Tur- 
anian.   It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  details. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  so  great  and  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  comparative  philology,  that  many 
dialects  in  Europe,  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  America 
have  now  been  found  to  be  derivative,  and  can  be 
traced  to  their  original  stock.     Thus  Bunsen 
('Philosophy  of  Universal  History ')  says,  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  'The  linguistic 
data,  combined  with  the  traditions  and  customs, 
and  particularly  with  the  system  of  pictorial  or 
mnemonic  writing,  enable  me  to  say  that  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  these  tribes  is  as  fully  proved  as 
theunity  of  a  family  among  themselves.'  Humboldt 
pronounces  the  Polynesian  languages  to  be  evidently 
connected  with  the  Malay,  which  is  a  leading  class 
in  the  Turanian  group.    And  Dr.  Livingstone,  after 
remarking  on  the  many  striking  coincidences  be- 
tween the  customs  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Central 
Africa,  enters  into  a  lengthened  comparison  be- 
tween the  African  dialects  and  the  language  of  the 
Old  Egyptians.    He  declares  generally,  that  all 
the  tongues  now  spoken  to  the  south  of  tne  equator, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bush  or  Hottentot,  are 
homogeneous,  and  in  particular,  that  the  Sichuana 
tongue,  as  elevated  by  the  powerful  Bechuana  chief- 
tains, bears  in  structure  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  Egyptian  monuments  ('Cam- 
bridge Lectures, '  quoted  by  Hardwick).    Thus,  as 
Rawlinson  observes  ('Herodotus,'  vol.  i,,  Ajjpendix, 
Essay  xi.),  'the  original  unity  between  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa  and  Asia,  a  unity  sufficiently 
shadowed  out  {vv.  6-20),  is  conflrmed  by  these 
linguistic  resemblances,  as  well  as  by  the  manifold 
traditions    concerning   the   two   Ethiopias— the 
Cushites  above  Egypt,  and  the  Cushites  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.    And  the  triple  division  correspond- 
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11     AND  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  ^  language,  and  of  one  speech,    b.  c.  22tr. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  ^  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a    chap.  n. 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  dwelt  there.  ^  \  oTeast- 

3  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn    ^^^d,  as 
them  throughly.    And  they  had  Ijrick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for     ch.  13.11. 


ing  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  which  the  earlier  ethno- 
lo^ei-s  adopted,  may  still  be  retained— the  Tur- 
anian being  classed  with  the  Hamite  form  of  speech, 
of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stage.' 

This  chapter  is  not  only  of  great  historical  in- 
terest and  value,  but  bears  directly  on  the  pui;- 
poses  of  the  sacred  history  ;  for  it  not  only  affili- 
ates the  people  of  the  various  nations  as  the 
common  descendants  of  Noah,  and  consequently 
of  Adam,  but  shows  that,  while  a  temporary 
separation  was  to  be  made  of  the  Jews,  that 
peculiar  dispensation  was  to  be  subser\'ient  to"  a 
grand  scheme  of  providence  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  amongst 
ail  mankind. 

CHAP.  XI.  1-32.  —  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

1.  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech— Zi/.,  of  one  lip,  and  of  the  same  words. 
Vitringa  ('De  Coufus.  Linguarum')  considers  this 
statement  to  be  a  preface  or  introduction  to  the 
following  narrative,  designed  to  intimate  that  the 
builders  of  Babel  were,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  enterprise,  a  united  body,  perfectly  at  one  in 
their  sentiments  and  aims.  But  this  is  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  verse,  which,  interpreted  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  describes  not  a 
harmony  of  councils  amongst  a  party,  but  an  exact 
and  entire  community  of  speech  amongst  all  the 
existing  branches  of  mankind.  It  is  a  brief  re- 
capitulation—of which  several  instances  have 
already  occurred — a  resumption,  after  the  paren- 
thetical chapter  that  preceded,  of  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  where  it  was  broken  at  the  end  of 
ch.  ix.  The  sacred  historian,  being  about  to  enter 
on  a  new  subject,  takes  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  family; 
and  as  in  such  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
reasonably  concluded   that,  having  a  common 

I  origin,  they  would  all  speak  the  same  language, 
he  xjroceeds  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  diversity 
of  tongues.  As  the  Spirit  of  God  evidently  de- 
signed in  these  opening  chapters  to  throw  light, 
by  the  record  of  a  few  simple  facts,  on  the  deepest 
problems  relating  to  the  primeval  state  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  of  which  i)hilosophy  has  not 
been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  an  ex- 
I)lanatiou  is  here  furnished  of  the  strange  plieno- 
menon  of  the  almost  countless  varieties  of  articulate 
language;  and  we  are  led  to  see  that  though  'the 
confusion  of  tongues'  was  apparently  a  retrograde 
movement  in  human  history,  it  was  really  a  most 
important  and  admirable  expedient,  conducive,  in 
the  su]jerintending  providence  of  God,  to  ensure 
the  diffusion  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

2.  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east.   The  margin 

I  has  'eastward'  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  11),  as  indicating,  not 
the  course  of  the  travellers,  but  the  position  of 
the  writer  in  reference  to  Mesopotamia.  Knohel 
renders  it  'the  countries  that  are  in  the  East.'  We 
prefer  the  rendering  of  the  authorized  version  as 

I  tlie  most  literal  and  correct.  Hitherto  the  whole 
human  family  had  continued  in  their  earliest  post- 
diluvian settlement  on  the  mountainous  range  of 
Armenia.  But  a  detachment,  perhaps  the  young 
and  adventurous  portion  of  them,  gradually  moved 
away  from  the  primeval  residence,  and  proceeded 
along  the  hilly  country  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  in 
a  southward  direction,  till  they  had  reached  the 
province  called  by  the  geograyihers  and  historians  of 
later  times  Susiaua,  or  Elvmais,  when  they  altered 
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their  course,  turning  westward,  and  being  attracted 
by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Mesopotamiau 
plain  [Hebrew,  nrp? ;  Septuagiut,  ireoiou,  a  low 
wide  plain,  a  level  country],  they  resolved  to  make 
it  the  permanent  centre  of  their  union  and  seat  of 
their  power.  That  extensive  region,  which  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  had  prob- 
ably been  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  emigrat- 
ing party;  for  if,  as  Wells  and  others  suppose,  it 
had  been  the  native  country  of  Noah,  where  he 
had  formerly  resided,  and  built  his  ark  —  Baby- 
lonia abounding  in  gopher  wood — it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  his  descendants  would  cherish  a 
strong  desire  to  plant  themselves  again  in  that 
ancestral  land.  In  the  lapse  of  years  the  little  party 
swelled  into  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe  rose  into  the 
magnitude  of  a  people,  the  land  of  Shinar.  [Pro- 
fessor RawUnson  derives  this  name  from  and 
Ar,  or  Nahr,  "in^,  a  river — the  country  between  the 
two  rivers.  But  that  is  a  purely  conjectural  deri- 
v^ation,  on  which  no  reliance  can  be  placed.]  Sir 
H.  RmvUnson  is  inclined  to  see  the  name  Shinar 
preserved  in  Senkereh,  and  others  in  the  Sin  jar 
chain  of  mountains,  which  are  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
this  name,  except  that  it  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  region  by  the  early  natives,  and  was 
continued  amongst  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Dan.  i.  2:  cf.  Isa.  xL  11;  Zech.  v.  11,  Septuagint). 
The  country  was  called  generally  Chaldcea  or 
Babylonia. 

3.  Go  to — an  adverb,  interjection  ally  used  as  a 
term  of  incitement  or  exhortation.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  'Come  on.'  In  two  other  passages  where 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  are  rendered  by  the 
same  English  phrase,  it  is  significant  of  preparation 
required  (2  Ki.  v.  4,  5 ;  Jas.  iv.  13,  14).  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  says  that  in  English  poetry  it  is  a 
scornful  exhortation,  let  us  make  hrick,  and 
burn  them  throughly — [Hebrew,  onn^,  of  white 
or  chalky  clay].  Brickmaking,  as  here  described, 
was  a  nice  operation,  requiring  both  skill  and 
carefulness,  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  clay, 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  composition  all  extrane- 
ous matter — an  excess  of  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  bricks  crack  or  vitrify— but  also  in  the 
preparation  of  the  brick,  by  applying  the  fire  so 
that  in  the  core  as  well  as  on  the  surface  they 
might  be  formed  of  a  uniform  solidity  and  dura- 
bility. It  is  evident  from  the  language  employed 
in  the  narrative  that  the  builders  at  Babel  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  finishing  processes,  and 
hence,  as  they  contemplated  the  erection  of 
edifices  which  would  be  capable  of  enduring,  they 
resolved,  in  manufacturing  the  bricks,  to  "burn 
them  throughly."  they  had  brick  for  stone.  The 
building  materials  which  Shinar  furnished  for  the 
erection  of  edifices  differed  from  those  of  almost 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  For  instead  of 
the  marbles  of  some,  or  the  stone  quarries  of  most 
regions,  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  with  in- 
ventive resources  and  constructive  skill  which 
might  have  enabled  them  to  rival  the  archi- 
tectural achievements  of  the  E^^yptians  and  tiie 
Greeks,  possessed  nothing  to  build  with  but  the 
soil  of  the  alluvial  plains.  Moistening  the  loam 
wdth  water,  and  mixing  the  softened  gypsum  with 
I  a  small  quantity  of  chopped  straw  or  reeds,  to 
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4  mortar.    And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose 
top  ^  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 

5  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.     And  the  Lord 
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3  may  be 
very  high. 


increase  its  consistency,  they  moulded  the  raw 
brick  into  shape,  and  then  dried  it  either  by  the 
sun  or  in  the  kiln.  Sun-dried  bricks  were  common 
in  Assyria,  as  they  are  in  the  buildings  of  the 
villages  still  in  that  country,  being  easily  procured 
and  soon  prepared  under  the  intense  heat  of  an 
almost  torrid  sun,  where  the  thermometer  stands 
daily  at  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Two,  or  at  most 
three  days  in  that  climate  are  sufficient  for  the 
process.  But  in  Babylonia  the  bricks  were  usually 
burnt  in  the  kiln ;  and  the  numerous  architectural 
remains  which  have  been  disinterred  from  the 
accumulated  mounds  show  that  they  had  been 
baked  so  effectually  as  to  acquire  the  firmness  of 
freestone  or  the  solidity  of  granite.  The  walls  of 
cities  were  almost  invariably  built  of  fire-burnt 
bricks  ;  and  the  walls  as  well  as  floors  of  the  royal 
palaces,  except  where  the  hands  of  exploring 
antiquarians  have  disturbed  them,  were  formed 
of  the  same  material,  which  remains  as  comxjact 
as  at  the  period  when  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed. Sometimes  the  inner  parts  of  the  build- 
ings were  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while  the 
exterior  portion  was  strengthened  by  a  covering 
of  burnt  brick  ten  feet  in  thickness,  as  at  Warka. 
At  other  times  the  crude  and  the  burnt  bricks 
were  placed  in  alternate  layers  of  several  feet 
thick.  The  bricks  made  in  later  times,  as  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  were  formed  generally  in 
shape  and  size  about  a  foot  or  \\\  inches  square 
and  2  or  2^  inches  thick.  But  the  bricks  found 
at  Nimrud,  Koyuujik,  &c.,  which  belong  to  an 
earlier  age,  are  much  larger,  and  variously  shaped 
—some  square,  otliers  oblong,  some  triangular, 
and  others  wedge-like— though  none  are  fashioned 
in  the  longitudinal  form  with  which  in  Britain  we 
are  familiar,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar 
l"ignj — so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  a 

Hebrew  root  signifying  to  boil :  either  from  its 
boiling  up  from  subterranean  fountains  (ch.  xiv. 
10)  or  from  its  redness,  the  best  kind  being  of 
that  colour.  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  i.  4,  63)  calls 
it  Asphaltis;  and  we  give  it  the  name  of  bitumen 
or  asphalt.  It  is  a  remarkable  mineral  pitch, 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
flammable of  known  materials.  It  is  found  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  solid  fossil,  at  otlier  times 
in  a  liquified  state  on  tlie  surface  of  lakes  and 
wells.  Herodotus  (b.  i.,  ch.  179)  relates  that 
masses  of  bitumen  were  washed  down  the  Is,  a 
small  stream  which  joins  the  Euphrates  at  the 
point  where  stands  the  modern  Hit,  a  little 
mud- walled  town,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
Jews  and  Arabs,  about  eight  days' journey  from 
Babylon,  whence  it  was  brought  to  that  capital. 
And  Diodorm  Skidus  says  (b.  ii.,  pp.  120-123)  that 
there  was  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
naphtha  obtained  from  the  pits,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  Babylonia.  This  slime,  or  mud  of 
the  country,  is  still  applied  by  the  Arab  inhabit- 
ants, as  a  substitute  for  mortar,  in  cementing  the 
bricks  of  which  their  habitations  are  formed. 
The  bitumen  and  naphtha  were  often  boiled  to- 
gether, to  form  a  superior  cement ;  and  of  so 
tenacious  a  quality  is  it,  that,  in  the  ancient 
I>alaces  which  Layard  disinterred,  that  writer 
tells  us,  '  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  a  brick 
from  the  entire  mass.'  Each  brick  was  laid  on 
hot  liquid  bitumen,  and  a  layer  of  reeds  pressed 
down  on  every  thirtieth  row,  where  crude  bricks 
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were  used  (cf.  Arrian,  'De  Exped.  Alex.,'  lib.  vii. ; 
StralH),  'Ueog.,'  lib.  xvi. ;  Pliny,  xxxv.  51;  Vitringa, 
viii.  3).  4.  let  us  build  us  a  city.  The  city  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  if  not  on  the  very 
site  of  Babylon — the  nucleus  and  origin  of  that 
famous  capital.  Arab  tradition  makes  Calneh, 
the  modern  NifFer,  the  site  of  the  primitive 
Babel ;  and  in  accordance  with  that  tradition  the 
8eptuagint  speaks  of  Calneh  as  the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built.  (xa^.«i^fj?  ov  6  irOpyo^ 
wKo^ofxiiidn,  Isa.  x.  9. )  and  a  tower  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  entertained  the  insane  project  of  raising  it  to 
the  skies,  as  the  fabled  giants  are  said  to  have  done. 
The  phrase  was  a  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
great  altitude  (cf.  Deut.  i.  28 ;  Isa.  xiv.  13).  The 
city  was,  of  course,  for  inhabitation  ;  but  what  the 
tower  was  designed  for  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  much  unsatisfactory  discussion.  Josephus, 
whom  many  writers  in  modern  times  have  followed, 
says  ('Antiquities/  b.  i.,  ch.  iv,),  that  it  was  reared 
as  a  place  of  security  against  a  second  deluge.  But 
that  is  a  view  altogether  inadmissible;  for  not  only 
does  the  context  not  indicate  any  such  reason,  but 
God  had  given  an  exx)ress  promise  to  Noah  that  a 
similar  judgment  should  not  again  occur  during 
the  existing  economy  of  Providence;  and  besides, 
if  the  people  had  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
vide against  a  recurrence  of  a  fiood,  they  would  have 
erected  their  tower  on  the  summit  of  some  Alpine 
mountain,  and  not  in  a  low  champagne  country 
like  Babylonia.  A  more  probable  theory  is,  that 
as  the  Chaldeans  early  cultivated  astronomy,  they 
might  have  contemplated  the  erejtion  on  their 
level  plains  of  a  grand  observatory;  or,  as  the 
Zabiau  idolatry  arose  in  that  country,  they  might 
have  required  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven.  [Perhaps  the  true  motive  of  the 
builders  may  be  found  in  the  word  the  tower 
of  fortified  cities  and  fortresses  ( Judg.  viii.  "95-ix. 
26;  2  Chr.  xiv.  6),  or  a  fortress  itself  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  '1 
25;  Prov.  xviii.  10).]  It  was  therefore  the  acropolis 
of  the  rising  city,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name— 
i.  e.,  get  renown  (Jer.  i®txii.  20;  2  Sam.  vii.  23). 
Perizonius,  followed  by'p;hers,  renders  the  Hebrew 
[□15'],  a  sign :  '  let  us  make  us  a  beacon  or  rallying 
point.'  In  the  far  -  stretching,  unoccupied,  level 
plains  of  the  country,  no  eminence  rose  within  the 
limits  of  the  horizon  to  serve  as  a  natural  landmark 
to  guide  the  i)ath  of  the  wanderer;  and  whether 
any  might  have  gone  to  distant  pastures  with  their 
fiocks,  or  extended  their  excursions  in  theiDursuits 
of  the  chace,  they  were  as  uncertain  of  the  home- 
ward way  in  that  trackless  region  as  mariners 
on  the  wide  ocean  without  the  compass.  There 
was  no  means,  therefore,  better  fitted  to  guide 
them  than  the  erections  they  contemplated. 
They  had  already  enjoyed  the  benefits  resulting 
from  a  permanently  settled  and  stationary  society; 
they  saw  that  mighty  works— works  which  would 
endure  for  ages  and  gain  great  fame  to  the  founders 
of  them— were  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
united  energies  of  a  large  body  of  men  ;  and  there- 
fore they  resolved  to  x)roBde  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  a  lasting  establishment  in  a  land, 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  which  appeared  sufficient 
for  long  to  contain  their  population,  however 
greatly  it  might  increase,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  Septuagint  renders  this  clause,  [tt^o  toD  (5ia(T- 
TraprjvaL  Tj^dvJ,  and  the  Vulgate  follows  it.  lante- 
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came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men 
G  builded.    And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have 

all  one  language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do:  and  now  nothing  will  be 
7  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have  '^imagined  to  do.    Go  to,  *let  us 

go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  under- 


qxiam  dicidaimir],  before  we  are  scattered.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  translation.  [The  Hebrew 
idiom  requires  that  "jS  with  makk,  after  verbs  of 
fearing,  hindering,  caution,  and  the  like,  should 
be  rendered  that  not,  or  lest, a.s  our  translators 
have  done.]  The  whole  strain  of  the  context 
shows  that  the  object  of  the  builders,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tower,  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  dreaded  dispersion.  What  was  the  cause  of 
their  fear?  either  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  or  the 
trouble  and  dangers  connected  with  a  separation. 
The  prevalence  of  such  feelings  indicated  a  distrust 
of  God's  promise  (ch.  ix.  2),  as  well  as  a  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  more  than  a  regard  to  the  de- 
clared will  of  God  (ch,  ix.  1).  Pride,  selfishness, 
and  vain  glory  were  the  mlin^  motives  that  in- 
fluenced tne  confederacy;  and  whether  idolatry 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  movement  or  not,  it 
is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  true  religion  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  men  who  deliberately 
adopted  and  persisted  in  a  course  of  action  de- 
signed to  defeat  or  defer  the  divine  intentions, 
that  they  should,  by  occupying  the  earth,  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  According  to  the  divine  purpose, 
men  were  to  fill  the  earth — i.  e.,  to  spread  over  the 
whole  earth ;  not,  indeed,  to  separate,  but  to  main- 
tain their  inward  unity  notwithstanding  their 
dispersion.  But  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  of 
dispersion  is  a  proof  that  the  inward  spiritual 
bond  of  unity  and  fellowship,  not  only  the  oneness 
of  their  God  and  their  worship,  but  also  the  unity 
of  brotherly  love,  was  already  broken  by  sin. 
Consequently  the  undertaking,  dictated  by  pride 
to  preserve  and  consolidate  by  outward  means  the 
unity  which  was  inwardly  lost,  could  not  be 
successful,  but  could  only  bring  down  the  judg- 
ment of  dispersion  {Keil).  5.  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower.  Anthropo- 
morphism is  the  characteristic  style  of  this  history, 
which  frequently  describes  God  as  acting  mo7-e 
humano.  Thus  it  speaks  of  Him  as  'coming,'  and 
'  coming  down,'  in  cases  where  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  there  was  any  visible  descent ; 
and  this  phraseology  is  especially  employed  in 
narratives  of  His  proceeding  to  do  or  to  execute 
any  purpose  of  His  will  respecting  man  (cf.  v.  7  ; 
ch.  xviii,  21;  Exod.  iii.  8;  xi.  5;  xix.  18,  20;  xxiv. 
5;  Num.  xii.  5;  xxii.  9;  Deut.  xxxii.  2).  It  is 
important  to  notice  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
divine  name  [n)nj^  the  Lord,  in  this  direct  inter- 
position to  counteract  a  rebellion  against  the 
scheme  of  grace  whicl),  the  Mediator  was  about  to 
develop  for  the  redemy^tion  of  mankind,  which 
the  children  of  men  builded— the  sons  of 
Adam.  This  expression  also  is  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant, denoting  either  the  folly  and  impotence  of 
,  creatures  who,  though  "dust,"  and  destined  to 
"return  unto  dust,"  yefc,  under  the  influence  of 
pride,  magnified  themselves  against  the  Most  High ; 
or  their  wickedness  (ch.  vi.  2)  in  resolving  and 
encouraging  one  another  to  oppose  the  arrange- 
ments of  Him  who  had  divided  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8).  [in,  builded,  or  had  builded, 
shows  that  the  works  were  considerably  advanced.] 
6.  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  lan- 
guage. The  multitudes  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar  formed  an  organized  society,  and  began  to 
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establish  the  foundations  of  one  universal  empire. 
Union  in  councils  gave  them  power,  which  was 
still  further  angmented  by  their  a,bility  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  and  designs  easily  and 
freely  in  a  language  universally  intelligible:  so 
that  in  such  circumstances  a  confederacy  of  bold 
bad  men  might  undertake  the  most  daring  enter- 
prises, this  they  begin  to  do— i.  e.,  the  building 
of  the  city  and  tower  is  but  the  commencement  of 
their  doings,  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them—/,  e.,  they  will  shrink  from  nothing, 
however  hard  or  presumptuous,  which  they  may 
wish  to  accomplish ;  so  that  the  evil  already  in 
the  world  will  be  fearfully  increased,  and  its 
diffusion  accelerated,  by  this  ungodly  association, 
unless  means  are  taken  for  its  immediate  dissolu- 
tion. 7.  let  us  .  .  .  confound  their  language— 
Hebrew,  lips ;  and  the  Hebrew  verb  "confound" 
means  to  mingle  things  together,  so  as  to  produce  a 
new  and  composite  substance  (see  on  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  a  similar  connection,  ch.  i.  26).  The 
obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  these  words  is, 
that  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  Divine  providence 
the  articulate  speech  by  which  mankind  had 
hitherto  carried  on  their  social  intercourse,  as  a 
universal  medium  of  communication,  underwent 
changes  that  rendered  it  uointelligible.  The  text 
does  not  admit  of  the  explanation  which  some 
writers  have  given,  that  the  efiect  described  was 
the  slow  and  gradual  work  of  time.  They  sup- 
pose that,  as  many  years  were  probably  occupied 
in  the  erection  of  the  city  and  the  tower,  jealousy, 
dissension,  and  strife  had  been  created  amongst 
the  builders,  through  the  influence  of  their  dif- 
ferent views,  dispositions,  and  interests  :  they  M^ere 
divided  into  parties ;  and  as  the  feuds  became 
fiercer  and  more  extended,  till  reconciliation  and 
reunion  were  hopeless,  the  social  mass  was  broken 
up  and  dispersed,  some  going  in  one  way,  others 
in  another.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  various  settlements  which  they  form.ed, 
many  of  these  distant  and  isolated,  time  and  tl.e 
influence  of  climate,  food,  labour,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, gave  rise  to  new  ideas  and  altered 
habits,  and  this,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
l^roduced  a  diversity  of  tongues  amongst  men. 
But  this  theory  of  interpretation  is  at  variance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  ins])ired  record,  which  ex- 
pressly states,  that  'the  confusion  of  languages' 
occurred  instantaneously  and  miraculously,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  the  cause,  not  the  effect  of 
the  dispersion  of  mankind.  In  what  degree,  or  to 
what  extent  the  language  was  confounded  is  a 
problem  which  it  is  im})ossible  satisfactorily  to 
solve.  This  much,  however,  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  it  was  not  reduced  into  chaotic  disorder;  for 
that  must  have  occasioned  a  comjilete  dissolution 
of  human  society,  and  every  individual,  compelled 
to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  species, 
would  have  had  to  live  apart,  as  the  dumb  animals. 
Tlie  'confusion,'  as  the  original  term  indicates, 
was  in  the  'lip,'  —  i.  e.,  tlie  old  language  was 
broken  into  a  variety  of  dialects,  by  changes  on 
the  form  and  termination  of  vords,  or  by  new 
modes  of  pronouncing  tliem,  such  as  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  general  intercourse  impossible.  It 
is  extremely  xu-obable  that,  if  not  every  family,  at 
least  those  groups  of  families  that  had  been 
closely  allied,  and  were  destined  to  coalesce  into 
one  colony  in  the  future  dispersion,  had  a  distinct 
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8  stand  one  another's  speech.    So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence   upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 


dialect.  Thus  the  statement  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian would  be  verified  in  general,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Shinar  builders  was  'confounded, 
that  they  could  not  understand  one  another's 
speech.'  It  is  easy  to  judge  what  would  be  the 
result  if  workmen  from  all  the  different  counties 
of  Great  Britain  were  congregated  in  one  spot :  the 
provincial  dialect  of  one  half  of  the  assembly  would 
be  an  unintelligible  jargon  to  the  other  half.  Some- 
what similar  was  the  scene  enacted  at  Shinar;  and 
tliis  labial  change,  which  was  effected  suddenly  on 
a  vast  multitude,  struck  all  as  so  unmistakable  a 
display  of  the  divine  anger,  that  they  forthwith 
abandoned  the  works  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  and  dispersed  themselves  into  different 
parts  of  the  world,  "after  their  families,  and  after 
their  tongues."  Probably  at  first  the  'conf vision' 
did  not  appear  greater  than  what  has  just  been 
described.  But  in  course  of  time  it  was  found  to 
extend  much  further — to  consist  not  in  a  dialec- 
tical merely,  but  a  structural  difference, — such  a 
radical  difference  as  tended  to  extinguish  the  idea 
that  the  people  who  spoke  those  various  languages 
could  have  had  any  previous  intercommunity.  8. 
So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence, 
&c.  Thus  easily  was  their  purpose  defeated  by  God. 
Their  crime  was  a  premature  attemx)t  at  centraliza- 
tion, rather,  xierhaps,  than  any  vast  scheme  of 
conspiracy;  and  the  'confusion'  producing  as  its 
natural  consequence  a  disunion  of  their  councils, 
they  were  compelled  to  the  dispersion  they  had 
combined  to  prevent,  as  in  all  popular  movements 
the  multitude  would  be  actuated  by  a  variety  of 
motives.  Some  might  have  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise from  the  simple  motive  of  enjoying  tlie 
benefits  of  a  settled  society ;  while  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  guilt  would  rest  chiefly  on  the 
leaders,  who  from  motives  of  political  ambition  or 
Zabian  idolatry,  planned  and  conducted  the  re- 
bellion. To  the  former  the  'confusion'  was  a 
mild  correction  of  the  error  which  they  had  inno- 
cently committed,  while  the  latter  saw  their 
j)unishmeut  in  the  judicial  infliction  which  frus- 
trated their  favourite  projects.  Thus  their  design 
of  'making  to  themselves  a  name,'  and  adliering 
together  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  was  entirely 
frustrated ;  and  they  were  driven  by  a  divine  judg- 
ment, which  doubtless  struck  them  with  awe,  to 
separate  genealogically  into  various  tribes  and 
regions.  But  looking  beyond  the  immediate  actors, 
it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  interpositi'on  in  regard 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race;  and 
the  miraculous  deed  that  was  done  in  Shinar  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  vigilant  care  with  which 
tlie  Mediator  maintained  the  order  and  progress 
of  the  world  he  had  undertaken  to  govern,  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  This  statement  (cf. 
ch.  X.  10),  refutes  the  old  and  prevalent  opinion 
that  Nimrod  was  the  prime  mover  and  instigator 
of  the  rebellion;  and  besides,  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  place  the  date  of  his  appearance  on 
the  public  stage  at  a  period  long  posterior,  when 
he  did  in  all  probability  complete  the  unfinished 
city,  and  make  it  "the  beginning,"  or  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  tower; 
and  we  do  not  know  to  what  height  it  had  risen, 
or  whether  it  had  advanced  beyond  the  founda- 
tions. The  imagination  of  profane  historians  and 
of  oriental  writers  has  abundantly  sup|)lied  the 
deficiency  by  fabulous  stories  relative  to  its  gigantic 
magnitude — which  some  say  was  four  miles  high, 
others  more— and  to  its  sudden  destruction,  which, 
according  to  a  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by 
JJuchart,  was  caused  by  fire  from  heaven,  but 
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according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  others,  was 
overthrown  by  a  furious  tempest.  These  and 
similar  legends  which  have  reached  our  time, 
represent  the  erection  of  the  tower  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.  But  the 
sacred  historian  does  not  furnish  information  upon 
any  of  these  points  ;  neither  how  far  the  builders 
had  proceeded  with  the  tower,  nor  whether  the 
portion  that  had  been  erected  had  sustained  any 
damage  at  the  time  of  the  violent  dispersion.  The 
only  warranted  conclusion  is,  that  its  further  pro- 
gress was  arrested,  with  that  of  the  city,  by  the 
sudden  'confusion.'  An  appn-oximate  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  form  and  character  of  this 
remarkable  tower  from  the  architectural  remains 
of  antiquity  which  modern  research  has  brought 
to  light ;  for,  as  it  is  allowed  by  competent  judges 
that  a  uniform  style  of  building  was  adopted  in 
the  East  for  sacred  purposes,  the  Birs  Nimrud  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  tyj)e  of  Chaldean  temples. 
The  edifice  of  which  this  extraordinary  ruin  is  the 
relic  was  built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  and  'the 
building  rose  in  seven  receding  stages,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Chaldean  yjlanetary  system. 
Ux)on  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  jilain,  was  built  of 
burnt  brick  the  first  or  basement  stage,  an  exact 
square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a 
second,  230  feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet 
high  ;  which,  however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  first,  but  considerably  nearer  to 
tlie  south-western  end,  which  constituted  the  back 
of  the  building.  The  other  stages  were  arranged 
similarly,  the  third  being  188  feet,  and  again  26 
feet  high ;  the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet 
high ;  the  fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same 
height  as  the  fourth  ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and 
again  the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh  20  feet 
square,  and  once  more  the  same  height.  On  the 
seventh  stage  there  was  j'robably  jilaced  the  ark 
or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  itself  15 
feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
covered  the  top  of  the  seventh  storey.  The  entire 
original  height,  allowing  3  feet  for  the  plat- 
form, would  thus  have  been  156  feet,  or  without 
the  platform  153  feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort 
of  oblique  pyramid,  the  gentler  slope  facing  the 
north-east,  and  the  steepjer  incline  the  south- 
west. On  the  north- eas£  side  was  the  grand 
entrance;  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
building,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temy>le  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in 
this  direction.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the 
different  stages  were  coloured  after  the  hue  of  the 
planets  to  which  they  were  respectively  dedicated. 
Thus  the  lower  stage,  belonging  to  Saturn,  was 
black;  the  second,  to  Jupnter,  was  orange;  the 
third,  or  that  of  Mars,  was  red  ;  the  fourth,  of  the 
Sun,  golden ;  the  fifth,  of  Venus,  white ;  the  sixth, 
of  Mercury,  blue ;  and  the  seventh,  of  the  Moon, 
a  silvery  green.  In  several  cases  these  colours 
were  still  clearly  to  be  distinguished,  the  appro- 
l)riate  hue  being  obtained  by  the  quality  and 
burning  of  the  bricks ;  and  it  was  thus  ascertained 
that  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  summit  were  the 
result  of  desitpi,  and  not  of  accident, — the  sixth 
stage,  sacred  to  Mercury,  having  been  subjected 
to  an  intense  and  prolonged  fire,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  blue  slag  colour,  which  was  emblematical 
of  that  planet.  It  further  appeared  that  we  are 
indebted  to  this  peculiarity  of  construction  for  the 
preservation  of  the  monument,  when  so  many  of 
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9  Tlierefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  *  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

its  sister  temples  had  utterly  perished,  the  blue 
slag  cap  at  the  summit  of  the  pile  resisting  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  holding  together  the 
lower  stage,  that  would  otherwise  have  crumbled, 
while  it  also  afforded  an  immovable  pedestal  for 
the  upper  stages,  and  for  the  shrine  which  prob- 
ably crowned  the  pile.  Tlie  only  other  point  of 
interest  which  w^as  ascertained  from  the  cylinders 
was,  that  the  temple  iu  question  did  not  belong  to 
Babylon,  but  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Borsippa, 
the  title  of  Birs,  by  which  it  is  now  known,  being 
a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city.'  {RawUnson  'Herod.'  ii.,  Essay  iv.,  com- 
bined with  Sir  H.  RawUmoii's  'Rei)ort  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  April  1855:  see  also  Layard's 
'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  pp.  497-9.)— It  is  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  remains  of  the  Biblical 
tower  are  still  in  existence;  and  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity  down  to  the  Chris- 
tian travellers  of  our  own  times,  there  has  been  a 
strong  disposition  evinced  to  identify  it  with  one 
of  the  remarkable  mounds  which  are  found  in 
Babylonia.  Two  of  these,  in  particular,  have  had 
their  zealous  advocates,  the  Mujelibe  (the  over- 
turned), and  the  Birs  Nimrud  (the  great  temple  of 
Xebo  at  Borsippa).  The  great  height  of  the  Birs 
in  particular,  its  prodigious  extent,  and  its  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  jjroduced  a  very  general 
disposition  to  identify  it  with  the  tower  of  Belus, 
so  minutely  described  by// erodotus;  and,  from  there 
being  also  large  vitrified  masses  of  brickwork  on  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  which  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  having  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
intense  heat,  conjectures  that  the  Birs  might  even 
represent  the  more  ancient  tower  of  Babel  had 
been  frequently  hazarded  and  believed.  Into  the 
rival  claims  of  Mujelibe  and  the  Birs  Nimrud, 
however,  to  represent  the  tower  of  Babel,  it  is 
needless  to  enter ;  for  it  is  now  agreed  by  the  most 
trustworthy  travellers  who  have  visited  those 
regions  that  the  former  contains  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress,  while  the  distance  of  the  latter  from 
Babylon  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  relic.  Besides,  there  is  no  good  gi'ound  for 
identifying  the  Biblical  tower  with  any  existing 
monument  at  or  near  Babylon ;  for  since  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  bricks  liave  been  read,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  none  of  the  ruins  ascend  to 
a  period  so  early  as  the  date  of  the  Shinar  dis- 
persion. 9.  Tlierefore  is  the  name  of  it  called 
BabeL  Rationalist  writers  regard  this  Mosaic 
narrative  as  the  embodiment  of  a  traditionary 
legend,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  reject  the  derivation  assigned  in  the  text, 
ascribing  its  origin  to  the  tower  having  been,  in 
later  times  at  least,  rebuilt  and  used  as  the  temple 
of  Belus,  whose  image  was  placed  in  it,  according 
to  Herodotus.  [Their  explanation  of  the  name  is, 
that  it  means  ^"'3,  the  gate  of  Baal  or  Bel,  or 
Bab-il,  the  gate  of  the  god  11,— the  wwd  'gate' 
being  used  in  the  extensive  sense  we  give  to  the 
'Porte.'  But,  as  declared  by  Moses,  Babel  comes 
from  the  root- verb  '7^2,  to  confound,  as  if  it  were 
,  and  it  is  a  name  so  very  peculiar  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  its  being  made  the  designa- 
tion of  any  place,  unless  some  remarkable  trans- 
action had  occurred  to  furnish  a  historical  basis  on 
which  it  rested.]— Some  writers,  like  Herder,  look 
upon  this  narrative  as  a  poetical  fragment  in  the 
Oriental  style,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  diverse 
languages.  But  it  is  a  fact  as  real  as  any  other 
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related  in  the  inspired  history,  and  no  one  who  be- 
lieves in  a  personal  God  as  the  providential  Ruler 
of  the  world  can  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  miracle, 
or  that  the  confusion,  or  rather  the  multiplication 
of  tongues,  originated  in  the  way  described. 

'Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignua  vindice  nodus,' 

is  a  statement  of  a  heathen  poet,  which  embodies 
a  sound  principle ;  and  every  intelligent  man  must 
feel  and  acknowledge  that  the  sacred  historian 
gives  a  more  rational  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
different  languages  than  the  writers  who  ascribe 
it  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Besides,  the 
Mosaic  record  of  this  memorable  occurrence  is 
confirmed  by  a  variety  of  independent  testi- 
monies. The  account  of  Berosus,  the  Chaldean 
historian,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Moses,  as  also  is  the  Hindoo  tradition,  according 
to  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Egyptian  monuments 
attest  the  fact  of  the  dispersion  at  '^Ixmax  [Oshimi' s 
'  Egypt  and  her  Testimony '),  and  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  speak  of  Chaldea  or  Babylonia  as 
'  the  land  of  tongues '  {Fox  Talbot).  The  most 
eminent  ethnologists  also  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. 'There  is  the  greatest  probability  that 
the  human  race,  no  less  than  their  language,  go 
back  to  one  common  stock — to  a  first  man — and 
not  to  several,  disjiersed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  asserted,  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, that  from  au  extensive  examination  of 
languages,  the  separation  among  mankind  is 
shown  to  have  been  violent ;  not,  indeed,  that 
they  voluntarily  changed  their  language,  but  that 
they  were  rudely  and  suddenly  (brusquement) 
divided  from  one  another '  ( Wiseman's  '  Lec- 
tures'). And  Sir  H.  RawUnson  ('Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  xv.,  p.  232)  says,  that  'if 
we  were  guided  by  the  mere  intersection  of  lin- 
guistic paths,  and  independently  of  all  reference 
to  the  Sci-iptural  record,  we  should  be  led  to  fix 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar  as  the  focus  from  which 
the  various  lines  had  radiated.'  What  was  the 
pi'imeval  language  that  was  broken  into  fragments 
at  Shinar,  and  in  what  relations  it  stood  to  the 
languages  that  proceeded  from  it  in  later  times, 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  and  con- 
troversy. Various  claimants  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  honour  of  being  the  original 
tongue  — the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
Phceuician,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese, 
Abyssinian,  Celtic ;  and  to  these  must  now  be  added 
the  Accad,  the  language  which,  like  the  Latin  in 
the  Mediaival  ages,  was  used  for  all  the  oldest  state 
documents  found  in  Babylonia  (RawUnson).  The 
Hebrew  had  numerous  and  zealous  advocates  in 
earlier  times,  as  it  still  has  a  few,  amon^^  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Baumgarten  and  H^bi^'nick. 
But  modern  scholars  are,  for  the  most  I'jart,  in- 
clined to  regard  the  present  Hebrew  as  the  early 
offspring  of  a  more  aboriginal  tongue.  Sir  William 
Jones  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  primitive 
language  has  been  irretrievably  lost.  But  im- 
mense progress  in  linguistic  researches  has  been 
made  since  the  days  of  that  accomplished  scholar. 
Students  of  comparative  philology,  who  have 
scieiitifically  examined  the  languages  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  ancient  and  modern,  have  traced 
certain  affinities  between  them,  which  nothing 
but  such  a  mode  of  investigation  could  have  dis- 
covered, and  on  the  ground  of  such  a  connection 
have  ranked  languages,  which  to  outward  ap]iear- 
ance  are  remotely  related,  in  three  large  families 
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10  These  are  the  ^  generations  of  Shem :  ^  Shem  was  an  hundred  years  old, 

1 1  and  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after  the  flood :  and  Shem  lived  after  he 

12  begat  Arphaxad  five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And 

13  Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  ^Salah:  and  Arphaxad 
lived  after  lie  begat  Salah  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons 

14,  and  daughters.    And  Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Eber:  and  Salah 

15  lived  after  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and 

16  daughters.    And  ''Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  ^Peleg: 

17  and  Eber  lived  after  he  begat  Peleg  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 

18  begat  sons  and  daughters.    And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  ^  Reu : 

19  and  Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Reu  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat 
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or  groups,  called  the  Semitic,  Indo-European,  and 
Allophyllian  or  Turanian  tongues.  Nay,  closer 
o1)servation  seems  to  show  that,  even  iu  these 
large  collective  masses,  affinities  exist  in  the  essen- 
tial constitution  of  each  language — elements  of 
resemblance  which  run  through  them  all— sug- 
gesting the  belief,  on  purely  philological  principles, 
tiiat  the  languages  themselves  were  once  united, 
and  that  some  extraordinary  agency  had  severed 
them.  The  advancement  made  in  all  the  various 
lines  of  investigation  has  been  so  great,  that  not 
only  doubt  is  being  constantly  removed  in  regard 
to  points  that  once  presented  apparently  insui)er- 
able  difficulties,  but  the  time  seems  not  far  distant 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
the  narrative  contained  in  the  first  nine  verses  of 
this  chapter  will  be  fully  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  science.  '  Fragments,' says  Herder, 
'of  an  original  form  yet  exist  through  all  the 
dialects  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.'  'Over  the 
languages  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  continent  of 
Asia  and  Europe,'  says  Professor  Max.  Muller, 
'  a  new  light  begins  to  dawn,  which,  in  spite  of 
perplexing  appearances,  reveals  more  and  more 
clearly  the  possibility  of  their  common  origin.' 
'  It  is  now  iucontrovertibly  established,'  observes 
Donaldson  ('New  Cratylus'),  'that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  and  a  great  number  of  the 
most  ancient  and  civilized  tribes  of  Asia  speak, 
with  greater  or  smaller  variations,  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come  when  it 
will  appear  as  probable,  philologically,  as  it  is 
certain  historically,  that  every  language  in  the 
world  has  sprung  from  one  original  speech.'  It 
is  from  the  Scriptures  alone  we  learn  the  true 
origin  of  the  different  languages,  as  well  as 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  the  most  advanced 
Ijhilology  will  only  render  the  humble,  though 


welcome  and  important,  service  of  verifying  the 
statement  of  the  sacred  historian,  when  she 
proves  air  the  various  languages  to  be  only  eman- 
ations of  one  great  primordial  tongue,  whose 
integrity  was  broken,  and  itself  lost  in  the 
catastrophe  at  Shinar.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  sacred  volume  to  repre- 
sent dispersion  as  well  as  death  to  have  been  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fall.  By  one  miracle 
of  tongues  men  M'ere  'scattered  abroad  on  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,'  and  gradually  fell  from  true 
religion.  By  another,  national  barriers  were 
broken  down,  that  all  men  might  be  brought  back 
to  the  family  of  God. 

10-26.— 10.  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem. 
The  sacred  historian  here  passes  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  and,  as  introductory  to  the 
biograpliy  of  Abraham,  traces  his  lineal  descent 
from  that  son  of  Noah  in  whose  line  the  promise 
was  to  be  transmitted.  This  genealogy  is  tnerefore 
of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  ex- 
clusively a  family  register.  On  comparing  it  with 
the  similar  record  in  ch.  v.,  there  will  be  per- 
ceived a  progressive  decrease  in  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and,  besides,  it  proceeds  according  to 
a  different  method;  for,  instead  of  giving  the 
total  duration  of  their  lives,  it  states  merely  the 
age  of  each  individual  at  the  birth  of  the  son  by 
whom  the  Messianic  line  was  to  be  conveyed,  and 
the  number  of  years  the  father  lived  afterwards, 
leaving  the  reader  to  make  the  summation.  The 
consequence  has  been  the  commission  of  clerical 
errors  of  a  serious  description.  The  following 
Table  will  show  how  many  and  great  discrepancies 
exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint 
versions,  and  in  Josephus,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
bers in  this  genealogy. 


i 

Lived  Years  Before  the 
Son's  Bikth. 

After  the  Son's 
Birth. 

1       Length  of  Lives. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Jos. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Septuagint 

100 
2 
35 
30 

100 
2 

135 
130 

100 
2 

135 
130 

100 
2 
135 
130 

o  o  o 

500 
303 
303 

500 
403 

303 

602 
438 
433 

602 

438 
433 

602 

538 
433 

34 

134 

134 

134 

430 

270 

270 

464 

404 

404  or  564 

30 

130 

130 

130 

209 

109 

209 

239 

239 

339 

32 

132 

132 

130 

207 

107 

207 

239 

239 

339 

30 

130 

130 

132 

200 

100 

200 

230 

230 

330 

29 

79 

79 

129 

119 

69 

129 

1  148 

148 

208 

70 

70 

70 

70 

135 

75 

135 

205 

145 

205 

Years  from  the  flood  to  Abraham, 

292 

942 

942 

992 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary 
discrepancies  —  whether  they  originated  in  the 
errors  of  transcribers  mistaking  one  letter  for 
another,  which  might  occasion  a  difference  of  a 
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century  or  more,  or  whether  they  proceeded  from  a 
deliberate  tampering  with  the  genealogies  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  (see  on  ch.  v.),  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
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of  Terah. 


20  sons  and  daughters.    And  Reu  lived  two  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 

21  ^Serug:  and  Reu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven 

22  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.    And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and 

23  begat  Nahor :  and  Serug  lived  after  he  begat  Nahor  two  hundred  years, 

24  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.    And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years, 

25  and  begat  ^  Terah :  and  Nahor  lived  after  he  begat  Terah  an  hundred 

26  and  nineteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.    And  Terah  lived 
seventy  years,  and  begat  *  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran. 

27  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah :  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor, 

28  and  Haran;  and  Haran  begat -'Lot.    And  Haran  died  before  his  father 

29  Terah  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.    And  Abram 
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from  the  systematic  nature  of  the  alterations,  the 
result  has  been  to  introduce  irreconcilable  con- 
fusion into  the  chronology.  'There  is  nothing,' 
says  Professor  Rawlinson,  'either  in  the  facts  of 
history  or  in  those  of  language,  against  the  chron- 
ological scheme  of  Scripture,  if  we  regard  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan  versions  as  the  best 
exponents  of  the  original  text  in  respect  of  the 
genealoc'y  of  the  patriarchs  from  Shem  to  Abra- 
ham. Whether  tne  chronology  of  these  versions 
admits  of  further  expansion ;  whether,  since  the 
chronologies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  differ,  we  can 
depend  on  any  one  of  them;  or  whether  we  must 
consider  that  this  portion  of  revelation  has  been 
lost  to  us  by  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  or  the 
intentional  alterations  of  systematizers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine.  "Our  treasure  is  in 
earthen  vessels."  The  revealed  Word  of  God  has 
been  continued  in  the  world  in  the  same  way  as 
other  written  compositions— by  the  multiplication 
of  copies.  No  miraculous  aid  is  vouchsafed  to 
transcribers,  who  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and 
may  not  always  have  been  free  from  the  design  of 
bending  Scripture  to  their  own  views.  That  we 
have  a  wonderfully  pure  and  perfect  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  considering  its  antiquity,  is  admitted ; 
but  doubts  must  ever  attach  to  the  chronology, 
not  only  because  in  all  ancient  MSS.  numbers  are 
especially  liable  to  accidental  corruption,  but  also, 
and  more  especially,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  wide  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek  copies."  There  is 
one  peculiar  difhculty  connected  with  this  gene- 
alogy, arising  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Cainan  in  the  Septuagint,  and  iu  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  who  follows  the  Septuagint.    The  Septua- 

fint,  instead  of  Salah,  has  Cainan— 'Arphaxad 
egat  Cainan,  and  Cainan  begat  Salah.'  Cf.  Luke 
iii.  36.  '  All  existing  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint version— the  Complutensian,  the  Aldine, 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Vatican  edition— con- 
tain the  name  of  Cainan  in  this  passage;  as  also  the 
Septuagint  version,  as  given  in  Origen's  'Hexapla,' 
did,  on  the  testimony  of  Frocopius,  who  wrote 
soon  after  a.  d.  500;  the  canonical  Latin  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  used  by  Augustine  and  the 
African  Church  ;  Demetrius,  the  historian,  who 
lived  under  the  Ptolemies,  about  b.  c.  170,  and 
within  one  hundred  years  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation being  made ;  and  many  of  the  Fathers  quote 
from  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  used  by  them 
as  containing  the  name  of  Cainan.  Such  are  the 
most  important  facts  and  statements,  as  given  by 
Walton,  Yardley,  Jackson,  Mill,  and  others,  from 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  name  Cainan  has 
been  argued.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  and  editions,  which  form  the  authoritative 
text  of  Scripture,  do  not  contain,  nor  ever  did  con- 
tain, Cainan,  either  in  this  chapter  or  the  preceding, 
or  in  1  Chr.  i.  18;  besides  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 


Onkelos,  in  his  Chaldee  Targum,  compiled  aboxit 
the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Syriac  version,  made 
from  the  Hebrew  very  early  in  the  Christian  era  ; 
the  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  the  versions  made  from  the 
Hebrew  —none  of  them  acknowledge  the  name.  But 
further,  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  assert- 
ing that  the  intrusion  of  Cainan  into  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  comparatively  of  modern  date  :  for 
in  the  Vatican  31  S.  of  the  Septuagint  Cainan  is 
omitted,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  from  the  Septuagint  in 
the  fourth  century.  Josephus  and  Philo,  who 
both  quote  from  the  Septuagint,  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Various  testimonies  of  Christian  Fathers,  at 
a  later  date,  all  form  a  mass  of  external  evidence 
which,  together  with  several  circumstances  of  in- 
ternal probability,  make  the  insertion  of  the  name 
Cainan  in  this  i>assage  very  suspicious,  or  rather 
prove,  that  for  the  first  three  or  nearly  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ  the  Septuagint  version  agreed 
with  the  Hebrew  text  in  omitting  Cainan.  This 
much  must  suffice  on  so  complicated  a  question. 
We  conclude  that,  at  all  events,  Cainan  has  no 
right  to  a  place  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
Christ'  [Hervey's  'Genealogies').  There  is  one 
other  observation  which  remains  to  be  made  on 
this  genealogy — viz.,  that  it  comprises  ten  names. 
This  has  been  objected  to  as  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment ;  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  ch.  v., 
and  in  the  genealogies  of  several  ancient  profane 
writers.  Kalisch  is  of  opinion  that  the  number 
"  ten"  had  a  sacred  or  symbolical  meaning  which 
is  now  lost ;  but  this  is  a  pure  conjecture. 
26.  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.  It  appears  that 
Terah  did  not  acquire  the  paternal  character 
till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  and  that 
although  in  the  enumeration  of  his  sons,  Abram,. 
like  Shem  (chs.  v.  32;  vi.  10;  vii.  13),  is,  from 
his  great  eminence,  mentioned  first,  he  was  not 
the  eldest  of  the  family.  That  honour  belonged 
not  to  him,  but  to  Haran  {v.  29) ;  and  Abram, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  son,  was 
not  born  till  sixty  years  after :  for  by  comparing 
V.  32  with  ch.  xii.  4,  and  subtracting  75  from  205, 
Terah  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  old  at  Abram's  birth.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Glirysostom  amongst  the  Fathers, 
Calvin  and  Musculus  amongst  the  E,eformers, 
Usher,  Clinton,  and  others  in  later  times,  of  a 
very  perplexing  difficulty ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Scripture  (see  on  v.  32), 
although  it  makes  Abram's  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise (ch.  xvii.  17)  at  the  announcement  of  his 
own  i)aternity  at  a  less  advanced  age  than  Terah's 
not  a  little  remarkable. 

27.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah— 
(see  on  chs.  ii.  4 ;  v.  1).  This  section  of  the  his- 
tory includes  all  that  relates  to  Abram,  ending 
ch.  XXV.  10.  28.  Haran  died  ....  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  ia  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Josejjhus 


I erali  goeth                              GENESIS '  XI.                   from  Ur  to  Canaan. 

and  Nahor  took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  *  Sarai ;  and 
the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  '  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of 

30  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah.    But  Sarai  was    barren ;  she  had  no 

31  child.    And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his 
son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they 
^went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of 

32  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  ^  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.    And  the  days 
of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 
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speaks  of  the  sepulchre  being  still  pointed  out  in  his 
time  at  Ur.  As  to  the  locality  of  Ur,  the  name  has 
been  assigned  to  various  towns,  such  as  those 
represented  by  the  modern  Orfah  (which  Col. 
Chestmi,  'Hist,  of  Enphrat.  Exped.,'  says  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  Warka, 
and  others.  Knohel  considers  it  'the  mountain 
of  the  Chaldees '  [taking  =  in].  But  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  have  shown  Mugheir,  or 
Mugeyer,  in  Southern  Mesopotamia,  which  was 
what  was  properly  called  Chaldea,  to  be  the 
true  site  of  Ur,  Mugheir  is  an  oval-shaped  mass 
of  antique  ruins,  conspicuous  amongst  which  are 
those  of  a  spacious  tem])le  dedicated  to  the  moon, 
and  built  with  great  bricks,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, whence  the  name,  Mugheir,  '  the  bitumened.' 
It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  Euphrates, 
on  its  right  or  western  bank,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Shatel-Hie.  Ur  was  a  place 
of  great  importance,  as  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
Chaldea,  and  a  mart  of  commerce,  [nt^,  Ur,  or 
Hur,  means  tlie  moon  goddess,  on^r'?,  the  people 
of  Chesed,  nephew  of  Abram,  according  to 
some ;  but  that  is  absurd,  since  the  name  was  in 
use  before  Chesed  himself  was  born.  Others 
consider  it  applied  to  a  people  who  were  originally 
a  nomadic  race,  occupying  the  mountains  where 
the  Kurds  are  now  found.  Their  name  was  pro- 
l)erly  D^'nn?,  altered,  through  the  interchange  of 
letters,  which  was  frequent,  into  XaX^awi,  by  the 
Greeks.  A  third  class  derive  it  from  Khaldi, 
which  in  the  old  Armenian  tongue  denotes  moon- 
worshippers  {Rawlmson).]  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,then, 
was  so  named  as  a  city  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  moon  (cf.  Job  xxxi.  26-28),  in  conformity 
with  the  Zabian  idolatry  that  early  prevailed  in 
Chaldea.  [The  Septuagint  has,  instead  of  Ur, 
ev  TT,  x(i)p(t  TU)v  XaXoaiuju,  in  the  country  of  the 
Chaldees.]  There  is  great  probability  that  a 
country,  not  a,  place,  is  meant,  Terah  and  his  sons 
being  nomadic  shepherds :  and  so  Loftus  regards 
Ur  as  a  district  of  the  Chaldees,  including  both 
the  ruined  sites  of  Warka  and  Mugheir  { '  Resear. 
in  Chald.  and  Susiana').  29.  Atoram  and  Nahor 
took  *liem  wives.  The  consuetudinary  law  of 
marriage  in  nomadic  tribes  obliges  a  young  man  to 
choose  his  wife  from  amongst  those  who  are  con- 
nected by  ties  of  blood  with  his  own  clan.  But 
in  Terah's  family  matrimonial  alliances,  sanctioned, 
doubtless,  by  the  customs  of  a  heathen  land,  were 
allowed  within  degrees  of  consanguinity  nearer 
than  are  permitted  by  the  code  of  a  more  advanced 
and  Christian  society  (cf.  xx.  12).  The  same 
practice  obtained  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  the 
]5re-Mosaic  age  (cf.  Exod.  ii.  1  with  Num.  xxvi.  59). 
Iscah.  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  most  modern  com- 
mentators consider  this  to  be  another  name  for 
Sarai,  who  was  ten  years  younger  tlian  Abram 
(ch.  xvii.  17).  But  Iscah  is  expressly  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Haran ;  and  it  seems  strange  to 
apply  this  name  to  Sarai,  when  she  is  mentioned 
by  her  own  name  both  in  this  and  the  following 
verse.  Ewald  thinks  tliat  Iscah  is  introduced 
here  as  the  wife  of  Lot  (see  further  on  ch.  xx.  12). 


31.  Terah  took  Abram  ...  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  ordinary  movements  of  a  nomadic 
tribe  from  one  encampment  to  another  are  begun 
by  order,  and  conducted  under  the  directions,  of 
the  head,  or  shiecli ;  and  so  Terah  (for  we  discard 
as  apocryphal  the  tradition  of  his  being  a  statuary, 
or  maker  of  images,  and  consider  him  a  pastoral 
chief)  is  naturally  mentioned  as  having  originated 
the  departure  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  and 
they  went  forth  with  them  [Septuagint,  e^nyayev 
avrovs] — he  led  them  forth.  But  the  reason  of 
Terah's  taking  this  distant  western  migration  is 
not  stated.  It  may  have  been,  as  Josephus  says, 
that  he  hated  Chaldea  through  excess  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Haran  ('Ant.,'  i.  6.,  sec.  5),  or  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  Oriental  legend,  which  bears  that 
he  had  resolved  to  join  Abram  in  abandoning  the 
Zabian  idolatry  (see  on  ch.  xii.  1).  Nahor  did  not 
accompany  them,  though  at  a  later  period  his 
family  appears  to  have  settled  in  Haran  (ch.  xxviii. 
10;  xxix.  4).  and  they  came  unto  Haran— i.  e., 
a  dry  place  [pn  ;  Septuagint,  Xappav  ;  Charraa  of 
the  Romans].  Haran  (now  Harran),  a  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  situated  south  of  Edessa,  on  the 
Bilious  (Belik),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Euijhrates, 
which  empties  itself  into  that  river  about  fifty 
miles  below  the  town.  Besides  its  situation  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  plain  environed  by  mountains, 
Haran  formed  the  point  whence  diverged  the 
principal  roads  which  led  to  the  great  fords  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  consequently  was  a 
great  commercial  emporium  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvii.  23). 
It  was  the  junction  of  three  great  caravan  routes, 
— One  which  led  southwards  to  the  large  towns  of 
Chaldea ;  a  second  towards  the  Tigris,  through 
Nisibis  ;  and  the  third,  south-west,  towards  Syria. 
This  traditional  site  of  Haran,  however,  has  been 
recently  disputed  by  Cyril  Graham,  Corhaux,  and 
Dr.  Beke,  who,  appealing  to  Acts  vii.  2  as  a  x>i'oof 
that  it  was  not  in  Mesopotamia  Proper,  fix  on 
a  place  called  Harran  El-Awamid  (Harran  of  the 
Columns,  Porter's  'Damas.,'  i.,  p.  376),  lying  about 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Damascus  (see  on  chs.  xxiv. 
10,  and  xxviii.  2).  If  Orfah  was  Ur,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Rennell,  is  only  twenty-nine  miles  distant 
from  Haran,  the  journey  could  have  been  made  by 
a  pastoral  tribe  in  two  days,  or  less ;  and  it  was  the 
direct  route  to  Canaan.  But  from  Mugheir  to 
Haran,  which  lay  far  north,  must  have  been  a 
lengthened  expedition,  and  dwelt  there.  Hales 
('Sac.  Chron.,'  ii.,  p.  123),  after  Abulfarayi,  the 
Arabian  historian,  says,  that  when  the  tribe  left  Ur, 
Abram  was  sixty  years  old,  and  that  he  remained 
at  Haran  for  fifteen  years — an  extraordinary  delay 
for  a  man  of  so  ready  obedience  to  make.  But 
Philo  ('De  Migr.  Abrah.,  tom.  i.,  p.  463)  states 
that  he  remained  only  a  short  time  there ;  and 
Josephus  ('Antiq.,'i.  7)-,  that  he  departed  from 
Haran  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  he  came 
to  it.  32.  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years.  This  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  difficulty,  for  the  solution  of  which 
various  explanations  have  been  ofi'ered ;  but  all  of 
them  are  unsatisfactory  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be 
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of  Abram. 


NOW  the  "  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  hind  that  I 
will  show  thee :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  *  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  and  I  will 
bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
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an  insuperable  difficult^^H^fc^ere  the  eldest 
son,  Lorn  in  his  fafl^^^^^^Bh  year;  for 

adding  70  +  75,  Abra^^^HIBis  departure 

"  out  of  Haran,  "  woulS^^^rerah's  age  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  the  number 
assigned  for  it  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
But  according  to  the  exposition  given  above 
of  V.  2G,  together  with  the  asserted  brevity  of 
the  sojourn  at  Haran,  which,  though  an  hypo- 
thesis, meets  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative, 
all  difficulties  are  removed :  for  130  -f  75  =  205 
years,  Terah's  age  when  he  died. 

CHAP.  XIL  1-5.— 1.  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto 
Abram.  The  Septuagint  has  [etTre],  said ;  and  the 
continuous  course  of  this  history  leads  to  a  belief 
tliat  it  was  after  Terah's  death,  and  not  till  then, 
that  Abram  was  honoured  with  a  communication 
from  heaven.  From  other  parts  of  Scripture  (ch. 
XV.  7  ;  Neh.  ix.  7  ;  Acts  vii.  2)  it  appears  that  a 
divine  revelation  was  made  to  him  in  Chaldea ; 
and  hence  Lightfoot,  Hales,  &c.,  maintain  that 
there  were  two  calls — the  first  in  Ur  and  the 
second  in  Haran— the  latter  of  which  alone  is 
meutioned  in  Genesis.  An  attentive  consideration, 
however,  will  suffice  to  show,  from  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  and 
in  Acts  vii.  2,  3,  that  Moses  refers  to  one  and  the 
same  call  with  Stephen ;  and  that  he  now  only 
resumes,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  the  subject 
of  Abram's  departure  from  his  native  land,  which 
had  been  briefly  related  in  ch.  xi.  3,  in  order  to 
furnish  some  important  details.  In  fact,  the 
narrative  in  the  first  live  verses  of  this  chapter 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  short  notice  in  the 
preceding  one ;  and  therefore  our  translators 
have  properly  rendered  the  verb  in  the  pluperfect 
tense,  "had  said."  This  revelation  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  representing  it,  as  one  writer 
has  recently  done,  to  be  only  'the  newly  increased 
light  of  his  inner  consciousness,'  or  by  saying,  with 
another,  that  the  'Lord'  of  Abram  'was  as  much  a 
creature  of  human  imagination  as  a  Jupiter  or  an 
Apollo.'  In  whatever  way  it  was  made  to  him— 
whether  in  a  dream,  by  a  vision,  or  by  a  visible 
manifestation  (the  language  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii. 
2)  implies  that  it  was  some  glorious  theophany, 
perhaps  like  the  supernatural  light  and  M'ords  that 
suddenly  converted  Paul— a  miracle  well  adapted 
to  the  conceptions  of  a  Zabian  idolater)— Abram 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  was  a  divine 
communication  ;_and  it  was  probably  accompanied 
by  such  special  instructions  as  to  the  being  and 
character  of  "the  most  High  God,  the  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  as  carried  conviction  to  his 
understanding  and  heart.  He  had  probably  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
God  a  considerable  time  before  this.  It  was  [nin:] 
the  Lord  wlio  appeared  (Acts  vii.  2)  to  Abram'; 
and  as  we  henceforth  read  of  frequent  Divine  ap- 
pearances being  made  to  the  patriarchs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  these  special  manifestations 
were  in  the  person  of  him  who,  as  the  Revealer  of 
God  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  introduced  and 
conducted  the  opening  dispensation.  Get  thee  out 
ol  thy  country,  &c.  The  call  is  here  recorded, 
comprehending  a  command  and  a  promise.  The 
command  of  God  was- as  definite  as  it  was  exten- 
sive. Abram,  as  a  man  of  human  sympathies, 
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which,  by  the  long-cherished  associations  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  must  have  strongly  attached  him 
to  the  people  and  soil  of  his  native  land,  was 
required  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  he  must  have 
felt  to  be  a  great  and  a  painful  one.  As  the  first 
proof  of  sincere  and  unhesitating  submission,  he 
was  called,  as  God's  people  are  in  every  a^e,  to 
deny  himself  (Matt.  xvi.  24  ;  Rom,  xii.  2),  by  an 
entire  severance  of  his  existing  ties  to  the  world : 
all  was  to  be  relinquished  without  reserve,  al- 
though valued  as  a  right  eye,  and  useful  as  a  right 
hand  He  was  to  leave  his  "country"— it  was 
"the  land  of  graven  images"  (Jer.  1.  38),  and  his 
"kindred" — they  had  become  idolaters  (ch.  xxxi. 
30).  "Father's  house"  is  the  circumstance  on 
which  is  chiefly  grounded  the  theory  that  there 
were  two  calls.  Abram  had  left  his  country  and 
his  kindred  on  migrating  to  Haran.  But  he 
sojourned,  it  is  said,  with  his  father  there  ;  and 
Bengel,  an  advocate  of  this  theory,  upholds  it  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  himself,  by  assuming  that 
Abram  left  his  father  in  Haran,  and  lived  sixty 
years  in  Canaan  ;  but  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Haran  from  time  to  time,  he  thus  maintained  a 
sort  of  connection  with  his  "father's  house," 
which,  on  the  old  man's  death,  was  entirely 
broken  off!  2,  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.  Nothing  was  more  improbable  at  the 
time,  since  he  was  childless  (ch.  xi.  30).  Yet  this 
promise  was  verified  in  his  numerous  posterity, 
the  Arabs  (chs.  xvii.  20 ;  xxi.  13)  and  Edomites, 
&c.,  but  especially  the  Jews,  who,  though  compara- 
tively small  in  numbers,  have,  by  their  influence 
on  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  world, 
been  "  a  great  nation  "  (cf.  xviii.  18).  and  I  will 
hless  thee.  Many  special  tokens  of  the  Divine 
favour,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  are  recorded 
in  the  personal  history  of  Abram.  and  make  thj'' 
name  great.  Although  not  renowned  in  science 
or  arts,  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  Abram  has 
been  distinguished  by  higher  honours  and  a  more 
extensive  fame  than  any  mere  man  ever  was, — 
revered  by  the  Jews  as  the  founder  of  their  nation, 
looked  up  to  by  the  Christians  as  "the  father  of 
the  faithful,"  honoured  by  the  Arabians  as  their 
progenitor  ;  and  whatever  of  true  religion  is  to  be 
found  in  Islamism  is  traceable  to  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Abram.  and  thou  shalt  he  a 
blessing.  [Gesenius  considers  nrina,  in  the  concrete 
sense,  'an  object  of  blessing,  viz.,  in  all  the  ways 
just  mentioned.'  The  Septuagint  renders  it  kcu 
eay  evXoynjxevo's,  tliou  slialt  be  blessed,  which  Knohtl 
views  as  a  future  form  of  blessing,  or  as  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  'as  blessed  as  Abram.'  Our  own 
trauslation  is  the  best].  The  following  history  shovv's 
this  in  various  ways  :  for  Abram  vv'as  a  blessing  to 
his  numerous  house  hold, who  were  benefited  by 
his  instructions  and  godly  influence;  to  his  pos- 
terity, who  were  peculiarly  favoured  for  his  sake  ; 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  'All  the  true  blessedness 
the  world  is  now,  or  ever  shall  be  possessed  of,  is 
owing  to  Abram  and  his  posterity.  Through  them 
we  have  a  Bible,  a  Saviour,  and  a  Gospel.  They 
are  the  stock  on  which  the  Christian  Church  is 
grafted.  Their  very  dispersions  have  proved  tlie 
riches  of  the  world '  {Fuller).  3.  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee.  His  friends  and  his  enemies 
would  be  regarded  as  tbo  friends  and  enemies  of 
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depart  from  Haran. 


4  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went 
with  him :  and  Abram  icas  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed 

5  out  of  Haran.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's 
son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that 
they  had  gotten  in  ^  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  ^ into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 

6  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  ^Sichem,  unto 
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God,  who  would  reward  their  kindness  and  aveoge 
their  wrongs  done  to  him  as  done  to  Himself. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  former  are  men- 
tioned in  the  plural,  while  the  latter  is  in  the  singu- 
lar; as  if  multitudes  would  be  sure  to  bless,  but 
few  to  curse  him.  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed— Hebrew,  of  the  ground. 
Knohel  renders  it  'all  families  of  the  land' — i.  e., 
the  Cauaanites,  who  were  some  of  them,  the 
Gibeonites,  incorporated  with  the  people,  and  all 
of  them  benefited  by  the  settlement,  of  Israel  in 
their  land.  But  this  is  a  frittering  away  of  the 
meaning  of  this  clause,  which  really  forms  the 
climax  in  the  series  of  promises.  "  In  thee  "  is 
afterwards  explained  to  mean  "thy  seed"— e., 
Christ  (Acts  iii.  25,  26  ;  Hom.  iv.  13-16  ;  Gal.  iii. 
8,  16).  The  curse  upon  '  the  ground '  was  to  be 
comxiletely  removed,  and  all  families  of  the  earth 
blessed  with  the  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
salvation.  "  Families  "  are  spoken  of,  as  it  was 
in  the  family  the  principles  of  the  true  religion 
were  first  planted.  But  in  subsequent  passages 
"all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  is  the  phrase  used 
(chs.  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18). 

4.  So  Abram  departed— jirimitive  and  simple- 
hearted,  at  an  age  when  he  would  not  be  apt  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  an  illusion  of  the  fancy,  but 
would  calmly  and  deliberately  weigh  the  step  he 
was  called  to  take.  Abram,  like  Paul,  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;  and  his  obedi- 
ence is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  striking  instance  of  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  8). 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  this  stage  he 
knew  exactly  the  purposes  for  which  he  was 
separated,  or  could  clearly  distinguish  the  spiritual 
from  the  temporal  branches  of  the  Promise  (cf. 
Heb.  xi.  9,  10).  But  in  the  consciousness  of  super- 
natural guidance,  and  with  the  hope  of  great, 
though  unknown  blessings,  he  "departed  as  the 
Lord  had  spoken  unto  him."  Believing  God  (Eom. 
iv.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  6),  he  said  in  his  heart : 

'Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown ; 
I  trust  in  Thee,  and  kaow  in  whom  I  trust ; 
Or  life  or  death  is  equal.— neither  weighs ; 
All  weight  in  this,— Oh  let  me  live  to  thee!' 

5.  And  Abram  took  .  .  .  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (see  on  ch.  xi.  31). 

Abram's  property  was  in  his  flocks  ;  his  strength, 
in  the  devoteduess  of  his  clan ;  his  daily  cares  and 
habits  were  those  of  the  pastoral  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  His  tribe,  as  it  moved  along  the 
successive  tracts  of  country  that  lay  between 
Haran  and  Canaan,  presented  externally  a  spec- 
tacle with  which  people  in  the  lands  of  the  East 
have  been  always  familiar— that  of  a  nomadic 
horde  migrating  from  one  district  to  another. 
Their  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  with 
cattle  of  various  kinds,  ranged  in  droves  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  precede  ;  behind  them,  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  slaves  ('the  souls  that  they  had  gotten'), 
occuj)ied  in  various  departments  of  service,  some 
gently  leading  the  pregnant  ewes,  some  carrying  in 
their  arms  or  on  their  shoulders  the  young  and  the 
lame,  others  conducting  the  waggons  with  the 
baggage,  or  driving  the  camels  and  she-asses  on 
which  the  wives  and  children  are  conveyed  in 
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litters  or  counts,  and'thejchief  riding  frequently 
from  one  part  to  another  to  see  that  all  is  right. 
In  this  manner  they  move  slowly  forward  on  their 
journey  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles 
an  hour,  halting  for  a  time  at  short  stages,  where 
pasture  and  water  can  be  obtained,  and  looking 
out  towards  evening  for  some  convenient  spot  to 
encamp,  when  the  servants,  hastily  unbuckling  the 
baggage,  drive  the  tent-pins  into  the  ground,  un- 
furl the  black  or  white  goat  or  camel's  hair-cloth, 
and  placing  the  perpendicular  poles,  raise  the 
oblong  or  cone-shaped  tents,  to  the  number  of 
50,  100,  or  200,  in  a  straight  or  semicircular  row. 
As  far  as  pertains  to  the  outward  ax)pearance,  an 
exact  type  of  the  nomad  life  which  Abram  led  is 
exhibited  by  the  Arab  shepherds,  who  wander  to 
this  day  oyer  the  unoccupied  parts  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  But  the  resemblance 
is  only  in  outward  aspect.  The  grand  difference 
was  in  the  inner  life  of  Abram,  who  from  the  time 
of  being  called  -was,  even  amid  the  details  of  his 
pastoral  pursuits,  occupied  with  what  is  unseen 
and  spiritual,  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came— with  his  wife  and  an  orphan  nephew.  His 
route  is  not  described.  But  on  leaving  Haran  he 
would  first  have  to  cross  the  upper  fords  of  the 
Euphrates,  then,  going  along  the  desert  road  which 
still  leads  into  Syria,  he  would  i)ass  through  the 
oasis  of  Tadmor.  It  is  probable  that  he  ad- 
vanced along  what  is  still  the  desert  road  to  Syria; 
but  whether  there  be  any  reliable  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  heathen  historians  and  Oriental 
legends,  that  his  caravan  encamped  at  Aleppo, 
where  a  stone  trough  used  by  his  cattle  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  at  Damascus,  which  is  indirectly 
confirmed  by  the  sacred  history  (ch,  xv.  2),  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Leaving  Damascus  (which 
there  is  great  probability  that  he  visited),  he  would 
proceed  across  the  Hauran,  pass  the  Eephaim 
settlements  in  the  Lejjah,  descend  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok,  and  crossing  the  ford  of  the  Jordan, 
arrive  in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  district  of  Canaan.  Abram  reached 
his  destination  in  safety,  and  thus  the  first  promise 
{v.  1)  was  made  good. 

6.  the  place  of  Sichem— or  Shechem,  a  pastoral 
valley  then  unoccupied  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  18),  and  in 
which  the  future  city  of  Shechem  stood.  There  is 
a  valley  called  Wady  Miikhna,  a  v/ide  fertile  valley, 
extending  northward  far  beyond  that  in  which 
Nablous  (Shechem)  now  stands.  It  was  probably 
at  the  entrance  of  that  valley  or  glen  tl)at  Abram 
made  his  first  sojourn  in  Canaan,  as  his  grandson 
Jacob  pitched  his  first  encampment  there  also,  on 
his  return  from  Haran  (ch.  xxxiii.  18).  It  was 
well  watered  and  afforded  good  pasturage,  plain 
of  Moreh— rather  [p^Nt],  the  oak.  [The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  appropriated  this  word  to  the  oak, 
while  the  Idndred  word,  n^N,  was  used  for  the 
terebinth.]  It  is  highly  |>robable  that  in  Moreh 
there  was  a  grove  of  oak  trees,  whose  inviting 
shade  led  Abram  to  choose  it  for  an  encampment. 
Moreh  was  probably  the  name  of  a  native  chief, 
who,  like  Mamre,  had  possessions  and  influence 
in  that  quarter  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  1).  Abram  erected 
a  temporary  altar  there ;  and  in  consequence  of 
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the  plain  of  ^  Moreli.  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  And  the 
Lord  ^'appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  ^Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land:  and  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  liORD,  who  appeared  unto 
him. 

And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el, 
and  pitched  his  tent,  hating  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  ^  Hai  on  the  east : 
and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  And  Abram  journeyed,  Agoing  ^on  still  toward  the 
south. 

And  there  was  ^  a  famine  in  the  land :  and  Abram  went  down  into 
Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  for  the  famine  was  "grievous  in  the  land.  And 
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this  iuteresting  event  the  place  became  a  hallowed 
gpot  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews  (cli.  xxxv.  4 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  1,  26;  Jiidg.  ix.  6,  37).  And  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  The  territory 
origiually  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  as  a  separate 
tribe  is  distinctly  described,  ch.  x.  19.  This  re- 
mark, which  is  subjoined  parenthetically,  has  been 
fastened  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  late  composition  of 
this  history,  as  implying  that  though  in  Abram's 
time  the  Canaanite  was  in  the  land,  he  had  ceased 
to  have  a  place  there  in  the  writer's  days.  The 
objection  is  not  founded  in  historic  truth ;  for  it 
appears  from  ch.  xxxiv,  30;  1  Ki.  ix.  20,  21 ;  Ezek. 
ix.  1,  that  the  Canaanite  continued  to  a  certain 
extent  in  after-ages  to  occupy  the  laud.  Various 
explanations  have  been  suggested  of  this  difficulty. 
Rejecting  that  of  Hengstenberg,  who  considers  the 
word  then  an  interpolation,  we  accept  either  that 
of  Knohel,  that  the  Canaanite  tribes  which  in  the 
time  of  Moses  were  spread  over  the  M^esteru  coast 
and  alon»  the  Jordan,  were  in  Abram's  time  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  even  in  Shechem ; 
or  that  of  Chrysostom,  adopted  by  Gerlach, 
Delitzsch,  &c.,  that  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
that  people  at  the  time  of  Abram's  entrance  is 
mentioned  to  show  the  strength  of  his  faith  in  the 
promise  recorded  [v.  7).  The  Canaanite  might  prob- 
ably have  shown  some  jealousy  at  the  Shemite  in- 
truder into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  settlements, 
which  induced  Abram  to  resolve  on  speedily  remov- 
ing southwards ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  was  a  most 
seasonable  encouragement  to  his  faith  to  receive 
a  special  assurance  from  God  that  "this  land," 
then  occui^ied  by  the  hostile  colony  of  Hamitea, 
should  become  the  permanent  possession  of  his 
posterity.  7.  Unto  thy  seed  .  .  .  give  this  land. 
From  that  time  Canaan  became  "The  Land  of 
Promise."  God  was  dealing  with  Abram  not 
in  his  private  and  personal  capacity  merely,  but 
with  a  view  to  high  and  important  interests  in 
future  ages.  That  laud  his  posterity  Mas  for 
centuries  to  inhabit  as  a  peculiar  people ;  the  seeds 
of  divine  knowledge  were  to  be  sown  there  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind;  and,  considered  in  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  it  was  chosen  in  divine  wisdom 
the  fittest  of  all  lands  to  serve  as  the  cradle  of  a 
divine  revelation  designed  for  the  whole  world. 
In  other  words,  God  was  there  to  carry  out  to 
completion  the  peculiar  dispensation  which  had 
been  inaugurated  with  Abram.  While  in  Chaldea, 
as  soon  after \yards  in  Egyjit  also,  the  people, 
through  the  induence  of  their  wise  men,  had 
gone  into  various  forms  of  nature  worship,  which 
would  ere  long  lead  to  the  grossest  superstition 
and  idolatry,  some  special  means  had  become 
indispensably  necessary  for  retaining  in  the  world 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  preserving 
the  seeds  of  a  kingdom  which  shoulcl  rise  and 
magnify  itself  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
God  therefore  determined,  by  a  divine  interposi- 
tion, to  rescue  mankind  from  moral  degradation  and 
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ruin ;  and  with  that  view  He  chose  Abram,  by  an 
act  of  grace,  to  train  him  and  his  posterity  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  assigned  them  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  their  peculiar  inheritance,  and  acted 
as  their  king,  w4io,  by  a  system  of  ceremonial 
institutions  adapted  to  the  receptive  capacities  of 
a  rude  and  wayward  people,  and  by  a  succession 
of  inspired  teachers  sent  by  himself,  reared  them 
as  a  nation  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  God,  till,  in  the  maturity  of  their  national 
existence,  he  promulgated  the  Gospel,  which 
through  their  agency  was  rapidly  diffused  through 
the  world.  Thus  the  training  of  Abram,  which 
on  the  part  of  God  was  direct,  constant,  and  pro- 
gressive, had  a  most  imitortant  bearing  on  the 
religious  education  of  the  world;  and  the  dispensa- 
tion begun  with  him,  though  apparently  partial 
and  exclusive,  was  designed  from  the  first  to  be 
subservient  to  the  universal  good  of  mankind. 
'From  this  time  began  that  series  of  the  divine 
oracles  which,  being  first  preserved  in  Abram's 
family,  and  afterwards  secured  in  record,  has 
never  been  broken  nor  lost,  but,  having  succes- 
sively embraced  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  | 
Gospel,  is  now  completed,  to  remain  the  lasting 
and  imperishable  monument  of  revealed  truth  in 
the  world'  [Davidson  'On  Prophecy'), 

8.  And  he  removed  from  thenee  unto  a 
mountain  —  Hebrew,  the  mountain,  pitched 
his  tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and 
Hal  on  the  east— *' Beth-el,"  thep  called  Luz 
(now  Beitm),  "Hai,"  properly  "Ai"'  [Hebrew, 
"■pn,  always  with  the  definite  article,  and  hence 
contracted  into  Hai],  ^The  distance  between 
Bethel  and  Hai,'  says  Porter  ('Handbook,  Syria'), 
'  is  three-fourths  of  an  hour's  fide.  The  road 
passes  over  a  ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
level  plateau,  stony,  but  still  fertile,  when  com- 
pared with  the  rocky  wilderness  around.'  It  was 
on  this  spot,  between  Beth-el  and  Hai,  a  day's 
journey  south  from  Shechem,  'that  Abram  en- 
camped and  built  an  altar.'  builded  an  altar. 
By  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  he  made  an  open 
profession  of  his  religion,  established  the  worsliip 
of  the  true  God,  and  declared  his  faith  in  the  pro- 
mise. 9.  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward 
the  south— the  south,  was  the  name  given  to 
that  large  undulating  tract  of  country  which  sepa- 
rated Central  Canaan  from  Egyi)t].  Abram  doubt- 
less went  along  the  ordinary  caravan  road  which 
runs  through  that  district.  The  first  journey 
through  Canaan  was  one  of  exploration,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  rapidly  performed. 

10.  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  This 
calamity  was  in  all  probability  produced  by  a 
season  of  severe  drought;  and  Egypt  enjoyed  on 
that  occasion,  as  on  others,  an  exemption  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  her  fertility  being  dependent, 
not  on  the  fall  of  rain,  but  on  the  periodical  over- 
He  wings  of  her  river,    and  Abraqi  went  down  into 
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it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egj^^t,  that  he  said 
unto  Sarai  his  wife,  Behold  now,  I  know  that  thou  art  "  a  fair  woman  to 

12  look  upon:  therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Eg}^tians  shall  see 
thee,  that  they  shall  say,  This  is  his  wife;  and  they  ^^'ill  kill  me,  but 

13  they  will  save  thee  alive.    ^  Say,  I  pray  thee,  ^  thou  art-  my  sister :  that  it 
may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ;  and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Abram  was  come  into  Egypt,  the 

15  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman,  that  she  was  very  fair.    ^The  princes  also 
of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  commended  her  before  Pharaoh :  and  the  w^oman 
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Egypt.  This  is  the  uniform  phraseology  employed 
in  describing  such  a  journey,  which  is  a  continuous 
descent  from  the  mountains  or  high  table-lauds  of 
Palestine  to  the  low  level  of  the  Delta.  He  did 
not  go  back  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  as  regret- 
ting his  pilgrimage  and  despising  the  promised 
land  (Heb.  xi.  15) ;  nor  did  he  intend  to  make  a 
permanent  residence  in  Egypt,  but  withdrew  for 
a  while  into  that  neighbouring  country,  until  the 
season  of  famine  had  passed.  Although  the  distance 
of  Egypt  from  Canaan  was  comparatively  short, 
the  conditions  on  which  the  harvests  in  the  two 
countries  depended  were,  as  has  been  said,  very 
different,  the  want  of  rain,  which  destroyed  the 
crops  in  the  latter,  not  at  all  affecting  those  in  the 
former,  and  only  patches  of  ground  being  tilled  in 
Canaan,  while  in  Egypt  agriculture  was  syste- 
matically and  extensively  practised.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  read  that  there  was  abun- 
dance in  Egypt,  while  the  countries  that  bordered 
it  were  scourged  with  famine ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  natural  to  find  Abram  in  his  necessities,  as  his 
son  (ch.  xxvi.  2),  and  his  grandson  (ch.  xlii.  2), 
under  similar  pressure,  looking  to  Egypt  for  the 
means  of  sustenance.  So  early  had  that  country 
become  the  granary  of  the  ancient  w»rld.  In  that 
early  age  there  was  no  regular  traffic  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
Abram  to  remove  his  whole  establishment  to  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  But  a  great  advance  in  inter- 
national intercourse  had  taken  place  when  tile 
family  of  Jacob  were  compelled,  by  a  similar 
pressure  of  dearth,  to  apply  for  relief  in  Egypt 
(cf.  chs.  xli.  57;  xlvii.  27).  11-13.  when  he  was  come 
near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai 
his  wife.  On  reaching  the  confines  of  Egypt,  which 
was  the  greatest  primeval  kingdom  of  the  world,  he 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  Increasing  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, grandeur,  and  power,  met  his  eye  on  every 
side ;  and  as  the  immigration  of  so  numerous  a  tribe 
as  his  from  the  neighbouring  desert  would  certainly 
arrest  public  attention,  the  prospect  of  encounter- 
ing the  authorities  of  Egypt,  so  different  from  the 
simple  nomads  of  Asia,  to  whom  his  experience  had 
hitherto  been  limited,  filled  him  with  awe.  But 
all  other  anxieties  were  forgotten  and  absorbed 
in  one  cause  of  alarm.  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
fair  woman.  Sarai's  complexion,  coming  from  a 
mountainous  country,  would  be  fresh  and  fair 
compared  with  the  faces  of  Egyptian  women, 
which,  as  the  monuments  show,  were  dark-brown 
or  copper-coloured.  He  entertained  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  country ;  and 
anticipating  that  Sarai,  whose  style  of  beauty  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  women,  might 
captivate  some  proud  noble,  who  would  try  by 
any  means  to  obtain  possession  of  her,  Abram 
became  aY)prehensive  of  his  life.  The  idea  so 
completely  unnerved  him  that  his  fortitude  and 
faith  alike  gave  way ;  and  he  formed  an  artful 
plan,  which.  Mobile  it  would  retain  his  wife  beside 
him,  would,  he  hoped,  by  leading  to  betrothal  and 
other  negotiations  connected  with  the  dowry,  put  off 
the  evil  day.  The  counsel  of  Abram  to  Sarai  was 
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true  in  words ;  but  it  was  a  deception,  intended  to 
give  an  impression  that  she  was  no  more  than  his 
sister.  His  conduct  was  culpable  and  inconsistent 
with  his  character  as  a  servant  of  God ;  it  showed 
a  reliance  on  worldly  policy  more  than  a  trust  in 
the  promise;  and  he  not  only  sinned  himself,  but 
tempted  Sarai  to  sin  also. 

14.  was  come  into  Egypt.  It  appears  from  the 
monuments  of  that  country  that  at  the  time  of 
Abram's  visit  a  monarchy  had  existed  for  several 
centuries.  The  seat  of  government  was  in  the 
Delta,  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  the 
very  quarter  in  which  Abram  must  have  arrived. 
They  were  a  race  of  shepherd  kings,  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  i)eoi^le  of  Canaan.  The  monarch 
Avas  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  which, 
like  Ptolemy  in  later  times,  Caesar  in  ancient 
Pome,  and  Czar  in  Modern  Russia,  continued  to  be 
the  titular  name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  down  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  compounded  of 
the  masculine  article  ph,  the,  and  euro,  king.  But 
both  Wilkinson  {undHincks  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
derived  from  Ph-rah,  the  sun, — the  names  of  the 
earlier  kings  of  Egypt  consisting  always  of  the 
name  of  the  sun,  with  generally  the  addition  of 
some  qualifying  epithet.  O-s&ttTO  (' Mon.  Hist,  of 
Eg.)  tliinks  that  the  reigning  sovereign  during 
Abram's  visit  was  Pharaoh  Achthoes ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Jos^i^AwsC  Antiq.,' viii.  1,  2),  the  Egyptians, 
when  Abram  arrived,  were  divided  into  factions 
by  religious  differences,  which  he,  by  his  wisdom 
and  piety,  helped  to  compose ;  and  Oshurn  says 
'that  this  must  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Achthoes,  since  there  is  a  strong  coincidence 
between  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  described  in 
that  passage  of  Josephus,  and  what  we  find  to  have 
actually  prevailed  at  the  ejioch  of  Abram,  when 
the  nation  was  torn  into  opposite  and  contending 
parties  by  a  religious  war.  principally  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Delta,  where  the  cities  of  the  iirst 
settlers  stood,  and  which  Abram  must  have  crossed 
to  enter  Egypt  from  Canaan.'  As  much  uncer- 
tainty still  attaches  to  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  Poole  and  others,  without  venturing 
to  fix  the  precise  date,  content  themselves  with 
saying  that  Abram  went  into  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  'YKo-ws,or  shepherd-kings,  who  had  a 
close  connection  with  Canaan.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  fact,  implied  in  the  sacred  narrative,  of 
there  being  a  settled  and  organized  community 
then  in  Egypt  under  monarchical  government,  is 
illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that 
Menes,  the  proto-sovereign  who  founded  Memphis, 
lived  many  years  before  Abram.  It  is  probable 
that  those  cyclopean  structures,  the  earliest 
pyramids,  were  already  towering  above  Memphis  ; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  Lower  Egypt  -was 
inhabited  by  a  civilized  population  when  the  first 
colonizers  of  the  country  must  have  brought  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  pre- 
served by  the  early  post-diluvian  patriarchs.  14, 
15.  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman,  that  she 
was  very  fair  .  . .  and  the  woman  was  taken  into 
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16  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house.  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her 
sake :  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and 

17  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels.  And  the  Lord  ^plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai,  Abram's  wife. 

18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said,  ^What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done 

19  unto  me?  w4iy  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife?  why  saidst 
thou,  She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife:  now 

20  therefore  behold  thy  wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way.  And  Pharaoh  com- 
manded his  men  concerning  him :  and  they  sent  him  away,  and  his  wife, 
and  all  that  he  had. 

13     AND  Abram  went  up  oit  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he 

2  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  in'jo  the  south.    And  Abram  was  "very  rich  in 

3  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold.    And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
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Pharaoh's  house.  The  fears  of  Abram  were  Avell 
founded.  What  he  apprehended  did  take  place  ; 
but  in  a  way  which  he  was  entirely  unprepared 
for.  The  monuments  show  that  women  appeared 
unveiled  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  enjoyed  generally 
as  great  an  amount  of  freedom  as  the  sex  do  in 
European  countries ;  also  that  the  ancient  courtiers 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  abject  servility,  and  were 
much  given  to  flattery  and  adulation— of  which  we 
have  a  fair  specimen  in  those  'princes  of  Pharaoh,' 
who  were  ready  to  pander  to  the  tastes  and 
passions  of  their  royal  master  by  carrying  high- 
coloured  reports  of  Sarai's  charms  to  the  palace. 
Although  it  was  customary  for  Egyptians  to  have 
only  one  wife,  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  several  concubines,  who, 
though  inferior  to  the  principal  wife,  were  pub- 
licly acknowledged  and  received  in  their  house- 
holds. The  kings  of  ancient  Egypt,  like  those 
of  Persia  and  other  eastern  countries,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  choosing  any  unmarried  woman  in 
their  dominions  for  their  concubine  (cf.  Esth.  ii.), 
and  taking  her  into  the  palace,  so  that  she  is 
seldom  or  never  heard  of  more.  Her  father  or 
brother  may  deplore  the  removal  as  a  calamity,  but 
the  royal  right  is  never  resisted  nor  questioned.  16. 
he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake.  Marriage 
negotiations  in  the  East  are  a  sort  of  purchase — 
a  certain  amount  of  presents  being  always  assigned 
to  the  relatives.  The  gifts  which  Pharaoh  be- 
stowed on  Abram  were  just  what  one  pastoral  chief 
would  give  to  another.  Slavery  existed  in  Egypt, 
both  male  and  female  slaves  being  employed  in  the 
household  and  in  the  fields.  Sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses  were  as  common  in  ancient  Egypt  as  they 
are  in  that  country  still.  Camels  have  not  been 
discovered  in  the  delineations  of  the  monuments, 
and,  being  probably  not  numerous,  are  mentioned 
last.  Horses  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  enumera- 
tion, because,  though  Egypt  was  famous  for  the 
breed,  they  were  employed  only  in  war  chariots, 
and  hence  were  unsuitable  to  Abram,  both  as  being 
a  man  of  peace,  and  as  living  in  a  mountainous 
pasture  land.  Little  or  no  use  was  made  of  the 
horse  by  the  patriarchs  or  the  descendants  down 
to  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges.  18.  What 
Is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me?— (cf.  xx.  5.) 
The  divine  judgment  which  was  inflicted  on  his 
house  had  probably  led  him  to  make  inquiry ; 
and  having  learned,  perhaps  from  Sarai  herself, 
the  real  truth,  he  was  justly  indignant.  Here  is 
a  most  humiliating  rebuke,  and  Abram  deserved 
it.  Had  not  God  interfered,  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  stay  in  Egypt,  and  forget  the  promise 
(Ps.  cv.  13,  15).  Often  still  does  God  rebuke  His 
people,  andremindthem,  through  enemies,  that  this 
world  is  not  their  rest.  20.  commanded  his  men 
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concerning  him  :  and  they  sent  him  away.  The 

king  was  probably  convinced  that,  whatever 
privilege  custom  might  have  given  him  amongst 
his  own  subjects,  he  had  stretched  his  prerogative 
too  far  in  exercising  it  over  an  independent  pas- 
toral chief,  who  was  merely  a  sojourner  in  his 
dominions  ;  and  should  it  publicly  transpire  that 
Sarai  was  that  chief's  wife,  he  would  incur  pjublic 
odium.  On  this  account  it  probably  was  that  he 
hurried  Abram  out  of  his  country.  The  truth  of 
the  sacred  history  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
faithful  record  of  this  unhappy  error  and  fall  of 
Abram,  who,  although,  from  his  x^ietyand  faith, 
honoured  with  the  name  of  "  the  Friend  of  God," 
was  yet  a  man  of  like  infirmities  with  other  chil- 
dren of  Adam.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  reading  the  history  of  Abram  and  the 
patriarchs,  we  are  not  to  look  for  paragons  of  per- 
fection—such '  faultless  monsters  as  the  world 
ne'er  saw,'  but  specimens  of  common  humanity, 
who,  amid  duties,  temptations,  and  difficulties, 
were  trained  by  the  guidance  and  grace  of  God  to 
the  high  purposes  they  were  to  serve  in  His 
Church.  The  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  were 
still  lingering,  and  the  gross  superstition  of  the 
Exodus  period  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
Egypt.  '  The  important  theocratic  standpoint  of 
the  preceding  narrative — that  which  completely 
supplies  the  reason  of  its  communication,'  says 
Havernick,  quoting  Heidegger,  is  this, — 'God  had 
made  a  promise,  simply  announced  at  first,  but 
afterwards  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  He 
would  bestow  signal  blessings  upon  the  patriarch 
and  his  posterity.  Lest  Abram  and  his  faithful 
descendants  should  fear  that  the  Divine  promises 
would  be  affected  by  any  ])ersonal  error  or  fault  of 
his,  God  permitted  the  act  of  violence  to  Sarai,  in 
order  that  both  the  frailty  of  Abram  and  the 
divine  truth  and  faithfulness  might  be  fully 
exhibited,  and  prompted  Moses  to  make  a  per- 
manent record  of  both. 

CHAP.  XIIL  l-ia— Return  from  Egypt. 
1.  went  up  .  .  .  south.  Palestine  being  a  highland 
country,  the  entrance  from  Egypt  by  its  southern 
boundary  is  a  continual  ascent.  2.  very  rich — 
compared  with  the  pastoral  tribes  to  which  Abram 
belonged.  An  Arab  sheich  is  considered  rich 
who  has  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  tents,  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  camels,  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  resx)ectively.  And  Abram,  being  very  rich, 
must  have  far  exceeded  that  amount  of  pastoral 
property.  'Gold  and  silver'  being  rare  among 
these  people,  his  probably  arose  from  the  sale  of 
his  produce  in  Egypt.  3.  went  on  his  journeys. 
His  progress  would  be  by  slow  marches  and  fre- 
quent encampments,  as  he  had  to  regulate  his 
movements  by  the  prospect  of  water  and  pasturaga 
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beginning,  between  Beth-el  and  Hai ;  unto  the  j)lace  of  the  ^  altar,  which 
he  had  made  there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell 
together:  for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell 
together.  And  there  was  a  ^strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's 
cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's  cattle.  And  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  *  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen 
and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  be  ^  brethren.  ^ Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me:  ^if  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  t-o  the  right  ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  ^and  beheld  all  the  *plain  of  Jordan,  that 
it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  ^  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  unto  ^  Zoar.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ; 
and  Lot  journeyed  east :  and  they  separated  themselves  the  one  from 
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unto  the  place  ,  ,  ,  between  Beth-el  and  Hai— 
*a  conspicuous  hill— its  topmost  summit  resting 
•on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished  by  its 
olive  groves— offering  a  natural  base  for  the  altar 
and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  teut  of  the  patriarch  ' 
{Stanley).  4.  there  Abram  called.  We  find  the 
patriarch  here  piteliing  again  in  the  same  place, 
making  use  of  the  same  altar,  and  performing  the 
same  sacred  rites  as  before.  He  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  re-animate  his  faith  and  piety  on  the  scene  of 
his  former  worship  :  it  might  be  to  express  humi- 
lity and  penitence  for  his  misconduct  in  Egypt,  or 
thankfulness  for  deliverance  from  perils— to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity,  ou  returning  to  Canaan, 
of  leading  his  family  to  renew  their  allegiance  to 
God,  and  offer  the  typical  sacrifices  which  pointed 
to  the  blessings  of  the  promise. 

7-10.  And  there  was  a  strife.  Strife  from  simi- 
lar causes  frequently  breaks  out  amongst  the-^rabs 
in  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  in  Syria  ;  and  this  is  a 
reason  which  is  often  heard  for  changing  the  situa- 
tion of  their  encampments — viz.,  that  the  herdsmen 
have  had  a  quarrel.  Abram's  character  appears 
here  in  a  most  amiable  light.  Having  a  strong 
sense  of  religion,  he  was  afraid  of  doing  anything 
that  might  tend  to  injure  its  character  or  bring  dis- 
credit on  its  name,  and  he  rightly  judged  that  such 
unhappy  effects  would  be  produced  if  two  persons 
whom  nature  and  grace  had  so  closely  connected 
should  come  to  a  ru])ture.-  the  Canaanite  and 
the  Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land.  The  Ca- 
naanite dwelt  chiefiy  in  the  Phoenician  towns  in 
the  west ;  but  were  scattered  in  early  times 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  Perizzite 
denoted  the  inhabitants  of  open  country  villages 
(see  on  ch.  xii.  G ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18).  The  two  terms 
probably  indicate  the  urban  and  rural  populations 
i-espectively  {Neueb).  8.  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let 
there  be  no  strife  .  .  .  between  me  and  thee,  &c. 
Waiving  his  right  to  dictate,  he  gave  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  Lot.  The  conduct  of  Abram  was  not 
only  disinterested  and  peaceable,  but  generous  and 
condescending  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  exem- 
plifying the  Scripture  precepts,  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  Rom. 
xii.  10,  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  4. 

10.  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes.  Travellers  describe 
that  from  the  top  of  this  hill  (see  on  v.  3.),  a  little 
to  '  the  east  of  Beth-el,'  they  can  see  the  Jordan, 
the  broad  meadows  on  either  bank,  and  the  waving 
line  of  verdure  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
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stream.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  "lifted  up  his  eyes,"  for  Lot  must  have 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  of  Jordan  lying  below, 
all  the  plain  of  Jordan  [Hebrew^  n33  and  "i3?n,  v. 
12  ;  Septuagint,  ttjp  Trep/xw/oopJ,  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  5). 
Gr.  the  circle  or  circuit  space,  the  tract  of  country 
along  the  Jordan.  'The  plain  thus  chosen  was 
situated  in,  or  at  least  included,  the  tract  then  on 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  now  covered  by 
the  shallow  southern  bay  of  that  sea '  {Rohinson). 
There  were  copious  springs,  which  have  not  yet 
entirely  disaprieared,  and  many  small  streams 
which  issued  from  the  mountains,  east  and  west, 
so  that  there  was  abundance  of  sweet  water  in  the 
plain  (viz.,  of  Siddim,  ch.  xiv.  3),  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  lake,  which  thus,  from  the  almost  tropica] 
climate,  exhibited  a  rich  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.— [Septuagint 
Zoyo^a].  Lot  was  looking  in  the  direction ;  but 
the  little  town  itself  was  beyond  the  range  of 
vision.  Our  translation,  as  the  original  text, 
clearly  asserts  that,  before  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  there  was  a  state  of  whole- 
some irrigation  which  did  not  exist  after  that 
destruction.  Any  understanding  whatever  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  historian,  speaking  of 
the  choice  which  Lot  made  of  the  country  of  his 
after  residence,  had  based  that  choice  upon  an 
irrigation  of  the  land,  and  a  corresponding  beauty 
and  fertility  which,  in  the  writer's  mind,  caused 
it  to  resemble  a  garden  of  the  Lord  (Eden). 
Its  previous  state  was  that  of  tlie  Delta  in 
Egypt,  where  the  waters  were  distributed  in  rills, 
or  little  artificial  channels  through  the  fields. 
11.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  —  a 
choice  excellent  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
but  most  inexpedient  for  his  best  interests. 
He  seems,  though  a  good  man,  to  have  been 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  and 
covetous  spirit ;  and  how  many,  alas !  imperil 
the  good  of  their  souls  for  the  prospect  of  worldly 
advantage,  they  separated  themselves  the  one 
from  the  other.  '  The  social  bond  would  be  weak 
amongst  a  people  who  lived  as  herdsmen,  the 
scarcity  of  herbage  for  their  cattle  not  admitting 
of  the  advantage  or  comfort  of  settled  abodes. 
Hence,  though  originally  connected  together  as 
families  from  one  common  ancestor,  their  associa- 
tion in  after-times  would  dej)end  almost  wholly 
upon  chance.   Separations  would  take  place,  like 
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12  the  other.    Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the 

13  ^cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.    But  ''Hhe  men 
of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  ''sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from 
him,  ''Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art 
^northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward;  for  all  the 
land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  ^seed  for  ever. 

16  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  ^dust  of  the  earth:  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 

17  Arise,  walk  through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of 
it;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

18  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  the  ^ plain  of 
Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

14  AND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king  of  ""Shinar,  Arioch 
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that  narrated  in  this  chapter  ;  and  it  is  clear  that, 
amongst  a  population  so  situated,  there  could  be 
little  of  what  is  understood  by  civil  society  ('  Nin. 
and  Persep.,'  p.  23).  The  incident,  however,  re- 
lated here  is  of  memorable  interest,  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Abram.  For  being  now 
separated  from  the  last  of  his  kindred,  as  well  as 
his  father's  house,  a  new  and  greater  development 
of  the  divine  promise  was  made  to  him.  12. 
Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  tlie  plain.  Lot, 
though  a  good  man,  was  weak  in  the  faith,  and 
therefore  too  easily  induced  to  conform  to  the 
world  ;  whereas  Aljram,  believing  "  in  the  city 
which  hath  foundations"— in  that  only  wiiich  can 
have  foundations,  for  it  is  the  only  one  whose 
foundations  are  laid  in  j)erfect  righteousness  and 
perfect  truth — the  city"  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God,"— looked  for  this,  and  because  he  looked 
for  it,  would  take  no  portion  in  the  cities  of  cor- 
ruption round  him,  but,  dwelling  in  tents,  witnessed 
against  them,  and  declared  i^lainly  that  he  sought 
a  country,  [Trench,  'Huls.  Lect.') 

14.  Lift . . .  thine  eyes. .  .  all  the  land  which  thou 
seest,  Soextensive  a  survey  of  the  country,  all 
directions,  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  point  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  those  plains  and  hills 
then  lying  desolate  before  the  eyes  of  the  solitary 
patriarch  were  to  be  peopled  with  a  mighty  nation, 
"like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,"  as  they 
were  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Ki.  iv.  20).  On  in- 
quiring into  the  manner  in  which  this  promise  was 
fulfilled,  we  learn  that  God  did  not  see  lit,  in  His 
adorable  wisdom,  to  begin  giving  effect  to  it  until 
480  years  after  it  was  announced,  and  that,  through 
the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
forty  years  more  elapsed  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  As  to  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  the  posterity  of  Abram, 
repeated  testimonies  are  borne  to  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the  promise, 
in  terms  which  attribute  the  increase  to  the 
special  exercise  of  the  Providence  of  God  in  effect- 
ing a  result  greatly  exceeding  what  the  history  and 
experience  of  all  other  nations  can  parallel  (Exod. 
iv.  12 ;  Num.  xxii.  5 ;  Deut.  i.  10 ;  x.  22). 

18.  Abram  .  .  .  came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron— [Hebrew,  in 
the  oaks ;  Septuagint,  irapa  tt)i/  cpvv  ;  Vulgate, 
juxta  convallem;  from  the  latter  of  which  our 
translation  has  evidently  been  made.  ]  "  Mamre, "  a 
Canaanitish  chief  in  alliance  with  Abram  (ch.  xiv. 
13,  24),  "which  is  in  Hebron,"— %  or  near  Hebron 
(originally  Kirjath-Arba,  Gen.  xxxiii.  2;  Josh, 
xxi.  2  ;  XV.  13,  14  ;  Judg.  i.  10),  called  also  Mamre 
(chs.  xxiii.  17  ;  xxxv.  27),  the  frontier  town  of 
Palestine  in  the  south,  twenty  miles  south  of 
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Jerusalem,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Beer- 
sheba.  This  oak  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
a  terebinth  (now  butm),  which  is  an  evergreen ;  and 
Jerome  says,  'it  was  standing  in  his  childhood.' 
Celsius  ('Hierobotan.')  maintains  the  same  view; 
but  Gesenius,  that  Ellon  denotes  any  durable  tree, 
especially  an  oak.  There  is  still,  a  little  from 
Hebron,  an  ancient  oak  tree  called  by  the  Arabs 
Balut-es-Sebta,  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  relic 
of  the  patriarchal  oak  groves ;  and  '  it  is  highly 
probable,'  says  Vayi  de  Velde,  'that  this  elegant 
and  majestic  tree  is  an  offshoot  from  the  group 
which  stood  here  in  Abrani's  time.  No  wonder 
that  the  patriarch,  ravished  with  the  delightful 
climate  of  this  hill  country,  and  with  the  splendid 
oaks  of  Mamre,  pitched  his  tent  hei-e.'  Dr.  Hooker 
says  that  this  tree,  'Abram's  oak'  (Quercus 
pseudo-coccifera),  is  populai-ly  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot  where  grew  the  oak  or  lentisk  (for  it 
is  disputed  which),  under  which  the  patriarch 
pitched  his  tent,  and  is  reverenced  accordingly  by 
Jews,  Mahomedans,  and  Christians.  In  general 
habit,  it  much  resembles  the  Q.  Ilex,  as  grown  in 
this  country,  but  does  not  branch  so  much  from 
the  base  ;  the  bark  is  similar  in  colour  and  fissur- 
ing,  the  branches  in  direction,  and  the  foliage  in 
colour,  &c.  The  diameter  of  foliage  is  ninety  feet, 
and  girth  of  trunk  twenty-three  feet.  One  of  the 
finest  boughs  of  this  tree,  broken  down  by  a  storm 
in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  was  sawn  as  timber  for 
transportation  to  Jerusalem,  nearly  twenty-five 
miles  off,  and  loaded  seven  camels  with  the  wood 
of  the  one  limb  of  this  fine  tree.  In  geographical 
distribution,  the  Q.  pseudo-coccifera  completely 
overleaps  Q.  cocciferci,  extending  from  Spain 
and  Algeria  to  the  borders  of  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  whereas  the  latter  is  not  described  as 
inhabiting  any  country  farther  east  than  Asia 
Minor'  ('Transac.  of  Linn.  Society,'  vol.  xxiii., 
sec.  2).  Hebron  —  alliance  (cf.  ch,  xiv.  13). 
built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.  The  renewal 
of  the  promise  made  to  Abram  (vv.  14-17)  was 
acknowledged  by  a  fresh  tribute  of  devout 
gratitude. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-24.  War. -And  it  came  to 
pass.  This  chapter  presents  Abram  in  the  un- 
expected character  of  a  warrior.  The  occasion  was 
this  :  the  King  of  Sodom  and  the  kings  of  the  ad- 
joining cities,  after  having  been  tributaries  for 
twelve  years  to  the  King  of  Elam,  combined  to 
throw^  off  his  yoke.  To  chastise  their  rebellion,  as 
he  deemed  it,  Chedorlaomer,  with  the  aid  of  three 
allies,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  refractory 
princes,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  his  army  {v.  10), 
and  hastened  in  triumph  on  his  homeM'ard  march, 
with  a  large  amount  of  captives  and  booty.  Am- 
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king  of  EUasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  *Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations; 
that  these  ^made  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha  king  of 
Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  ^Zoar.  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  ^ which  is  the  salt  sea.    Twelve  years  they  served  Chedor- 
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raphel— supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Amarapala,  'worshipper  of  the  gods;' 
but  it  has  been  suggested,  though  somewhat 
doubtingly,  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  that  this  name 
is  rather  connected  with  the  god  Phul — a  cylinder 
having  been  found  at  Khileh-Shergat  bearing  the 
name  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  contemporane- 
ously, as  it  seems,  with  the  event  referred  to. 
Shinar— e.,  Babylonia  (see  on  ch.  xi.  2).  Ariocli 
king  of  Ellasar  —  or  Larsa,  the  old  Babylonian 
name,  as  appears  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Irak  or  Senkereh  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  be- 
tween Babylon  and  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Von  Bohlen  derives  this  name  also 
from  the  Sanscrit,  aryaka  'respected,  revered.' 
Chedorlaomer — a  corruption  of  Kudur  el  Ahmar, 
or  'Kudur  the  red,'  an  epithet  applied  to  this 
king  on  the  ground  of  his  Semitic  descent,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Cushite  or  Scythian 
aborigines,  who  were  termed  '  the  black.'  A  war 
of  races  prevailed  at  that  time  amongst  the  people 
of  Shinar,  who  were  designated  by  their  different 
colours,  as  the  opposing  factions  in  England  were 
discriminated  in  the  same  way  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  Another  etymology  countenanced  by 
the  Septuagint  form  of  this  name  (HodoWoyoixop) 
has  been  proposed — viz.,  that  Chedorlaomer  is 
composed  of  two  words  signifying  '  servant  of 
Lagomer,'  an  Elamite  god.  These  derivations, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  very  uncertain, 
especially  as  Sir  H.  EawUmon  has  now  discovered, 
and  candidly  acknowledged,  that  Kudur-Mabuk,  a 
name  read  on  one  of  the  mounds,  and  taken  at 
first  for  Chedorlaomer,  must  be  the  name,  not  of 
that  king  himself,  but  of  a  descendant ;  and  that 
Ajyda  Martu  of  the  l)ricks,  which  was  interpreted 
to  mean  '  Ravager  of  the  West,' and  applied  to  the 
Elamite  conqueror,  must  be  regarded  still  as  of 
unknown  signification.  One  thing,  however,  is 
perfectly  certain,  that  great  social  and  political 
commotions  did  exist  at  that  period  in  the  native 
land  of  Abram ;  and  that,  as  always  happens  in 
times  of  strife  and  trouble,  daring  spirits  rose  con- 
spicuous to  view.  Chedorlaomer,  who,  of  all  the 
adjoining  kings,  had  the  boldness  to  undertake,  as 
well  as  the  skill  and  energy  to  accomplish,  the 
steerage  of  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  of  the  state, 
attained  the  supremacy.  The  rulers  of  Shinar  and 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  surrendered  them- 
selves to  his  authority,  and  the  seat  of  j)0wer  was 
thenceforth  transferred  to  the  country  over  which 
he  reigned.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
mental records,  which  not  only  bear  that  the  line 
of  native  kings  in  Shinar  was  interrupted,  but 
point  to  Elam  as  the  quarter  whence  the  inter- 
ruption proceeded  (see  Loftus,  'Chaldea').  The 
signet  cylinder  or  official  seal  of  Chedorlaomer, 
though  brought  to  this  country  forty  years  ago  by 
Sir  li.  K.  Porter,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  but  recently  deciphered  and  identi- 
fied by  Sir  H.  Ra  wUnson.  This  king  of  Elam  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  prince,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  first,  in  historical  times,  who  not  only  by  his 
genius  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  empire, 
but  by  the  influence  of  his  victorious  name  was 
enabled  to  retain  so  long  in  peaceful  subjection  a 
kingdom  extending  beyond  the  southern  limits  of 
Palestine,  and  comprising  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements.    Elam— or  Elymais=Susiana,  lay  on  the 
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east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  while  it  extended  eastward 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Persia.  Tidal  king  of 
nations  [Hebrew,  d:u,  peoples]— some  unknown 
tribes.  RawUnson  calls  them  'Median  Scyths, 
belonging  to  the  old  population.'  Amraphel, 
Arioch,  and  Tidal,  were  probably  local  governors 
who  had  submitted  to  Chedorlaomer  on  his  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Chaldea,  and  were  now  enlisted 
as  vassals,  subordinate  chiefs,  under  his  banner  in 
the  distant  expedition  he  planned.  Each  of  them 
brought  a  contingent  of  troops  to  his  aid ;  for,  as 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  rising  amongst 
the  tributary  states  in  the  region  all  along  the  east 
and  south-east  of  the  Jordan,  a  large  army  was 
required,  and  doubtless  raised,  for  their  reduction. 
Wars  similar  to  that  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  from  exactly  the  same  cause,  occur  to  this  day 
amongst  the  Arab  chiefs,  when  any  neighbouring 
tribes  on  which  they  have  imposed  hlach  mail 
refuse  to  pay  it.  these  made  war  with  Bera  king 
of  Sodom— [Hebrew,  nnp].  The  name  Sodom  is 
supposed  to  come  from  a  root- verb  signifying  to 
hum;  so  that  it  may  have  originated  either  from 
reference  to  the  subsequent  catastrophe  that  in- 
volved it  in  destruction,  or,  as  Gesenius  suggests, 
to  its  being  built  on  a  bituminous  soil,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  exposed  to  frequent  fires.  Gomorrah 
[Hebrew,  niDi^]- signifying,  probably,  submersion 
[Septuagint,  Tofioppa.]  It  is  always  mentioned 
second  in  the  enumeration  of  the  cities.  Admah. . 
Zeboiim.  These  tw^o  are  generally  coupled  together 
in  the  Scripture  notices  (Dan.  xx'ix.  '23  ;  Hos.  xi,  8), 
Zoar— j.  e.,  smallness.  These  five  cities  stood  all 
near  to  one  another  in  the  ciccar  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan — an  extensive  oasis,  a  tract  distinguished 
in  early  times  for  its  extraordinary  beauty  and 
productiveness.  Indeed,  its  flora  to  this  day 
exhibits  quite  an  Indian  type.  The  almost  tropical 
climate  and  natural  fertility  of  the  region  fostered 
a  population  characterized  by  indolence  and  ef- 
feminacy, which  led  to  the  grossest  and  most  in- 
famous vices  (ch,  xiii.  13),  Their  rulers  are  called 
kings.'   In  remote  times  small  independent  cities 

"  The 
in  such 

connections  as  the  present  context,  to  the  modern 
Arab  title  of  Sheich,  or  Emir.  The  Kurds  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  call  their  chiefs  malek  to 
this  day,  3.  All  these  were  joined  together— 2.  e., 
were  confederate,  the  vale  of  Siddim  [Hebrew, 
pPJ^]— a  low  and  broad  tract  of  land  bounded  by 
bills.  Siddim.  Gesenius,  who  regards  the  w^ord  as 
probably  Arabic,  takes  it  to  denote  'a  depression  or 
wady  full  of  obstructions  ;  a  plain  cut  up  by  stony 
channels  and  pits  [v.  10).  [The  Septuagint  has  eiri 
TTju  (papayya  ti]v  oXvkvv,  upon  the  salt  Valley. 
The  common  view  is,  that  Dna^  is  the  plural 
of  njf,  a  level  cultivated  field;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Jewish  Targums  for  the  most  part 
render  "the  vale  of  Siddim"  'the  valley  of 
the  fields,']  which  is  the  salt  sea.  This  clause 
is  evidently  designed  to  refer  to  that  which 
precedes ;  and  the  unmistakable  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  what  was  formerly  "the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim" had  in  the  days  of  the  historian  become 
"the  salt  sea,"  This  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Dead  Sea  is  commonly  designated  in  the  Penta- 
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5  laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled.  And  in  the  fourteenth 
year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that  icere  with  him,  and  smote 
the  ^Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  Zozims  in  Ham,  and  tlie 
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teuch  and  the  Book  of  Joslma  (Isum.  xxxiv.  3; 
Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  16 ;  xv.  2,  5) ;  aud  here 
there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  use  of  this 
descriptive  epithet,  from  the  contrast  which  that 
locality  afterwards  presented  to  the  sweet  refresh- 
ing streams  by  which  the  vale  had  been  formerly 
fertilized  (ch.  xiii.  10).    It  is  pre-eminently  en- 
titled to  be  called  "the  salt  sea,"  for  it  is  im- 
Ijregnated  with  saline  qualities  far  beyond  other 
seas.     'The  saline  matter  of  the  ocean  occurs 
in  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  at  what- 
ever latitude  the  sample  examined  be  taken.  It 
amounts  to  nearly  3 '5  per  cent.,  or  in  100  lbs.  of 
sea-water  3\  lbs.  of  saline  matter,  principally 
common  salt.    In  this  inland  sea,  however,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  several 
other  streams,  but  which  has  no  outlet,  the  excess 
of  water  being  carried  off  so  rapidly  by  evapora- 
tion tliat  the  lake  never  overflows,  the  salts  accu- 
mulate constantlj'-.    While  the  ocean  shows  the 
same  3^  per  cent,  of  salts  ever  since  it  began  to  be 
analyzed,  here  the  quantity  of  salt  accumulated  is 
already  so  great  (upwards  of  20  per  cent.,  or  20  lbs. 
in  every  IW  lbs.  of  water)  that  the  density  of  the 
water  (1*24)  in  this  sea  is  greater  than  any  other, 
save  perhaps  in  the  great  Salt  Lake  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia.    While  the  stated  proportion  of  saline 
matter  in  the  ocean  is  required  by  the  plants  and 
animals  that  inhabit  it,  the  water  in  this  sea  is  so 
intensely  salt  that  no  x>lant  or  animal  can  live  in 
it :  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Dead  Sea' 
{Phip-son's  'Chemistry  of  the  Sea').   It  is  peculiarly 
situated,  being  completely  separated  from,  though 
so  near  to,  the  Mediterranean  by  a  high  chain  of 
mountains ;  and  English  science,  in  the  course  of 
Palestinian  Explorations,  has  very  recently  ascer- 
tained the  exact  geodesical  position  of  this  sea. 
Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  after  a 
most  carefully  conducted  survey,  has  proved  that, 
on  the  12th  of  March  last,  the  Dead  Sea  lay  1,292 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
is  an  unexampled  depression  of  surface :  it  is  by 
far  the  deepest  known  fissure  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face.   Finally,  the  salt  in  the  ocean  is  supplied 
by  rivers  which,  in  their  passage,  dissolve  every 
soluble  ingredient  they  meet  with,  aud  carry  it  to 
the  sea ;  moreover,  the  sea  itself  corrodes  the 
various  coasts,  aud  dissolves  saline  matter  daily. 
But  the  saltness  of  "the  Salt  Sea"  is  caused  not 
only  by  the  conveyance  to  it,  by  the  Jordan,  of 
earths  containing  rich  saliferous  deposits,  but  by 
the  proximity  of  rock-salt — the  Mountain  of  Salt — 
Jebel  Usdum.    Now,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  cities 
of  the  Peutapolis  to  the  vale  of  Siddim,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.    Without  stopping  to 
examine  the  sites  fixed  upon  by  M.  de  Saulcey  for 
Sodom  at  Usdum,  at  the  south-western,  and  for 
Gomorrah  at  Goumram,  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  which,  though  alleged  dis- 
■coveries,  are  purely  imaginary,  there  are  two  the- 
ories respecting  the  position  of  the  five  towns.  The 
one,  rejecting  the  words  "which  is  the  salt  sea,"  as 
the  interpolated  gloss  of  some  late  and  uninspired 
editor,  places  all  the  cities  on  the  north  of  the 
lake,  which  is  considered  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  it  is  now ;  appeals  in  support  of  this 
view  to  ch.  x.  19,  where  the  cities  are  described 
as  extending  in  a  row  from  west  to  east;  also  to 
ch.  xiii.  10,  where  Abram  and  Lot  are  represented 
standing  upon  an  eminence,  whence  they  could  see 
"  all  the  plain  of  Jordan"— i.  e.,  all  the  tract  to  the 
north  of  the  lake,  but  not  any  farther  south :  and 
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assigns  the  locale  of  Siddim  somewhere  in  the 
same  northern  quarter,  on  the  ground  that  the 
five  kings  would  not  have  chosen  Siddim  for  their 
battle-field  had  it  been  to  the  southward,  as  in 
marching  to  it  they  would  have  had  to  ])ass  the 
enemies'  cam])  in  Hazezon-tamar  (v.  7).   The  other 
theory,  considering  the  clause,  "which  is  the  salt 
sea,"  to  be  genuine  Scripture,— as  integral  a  part  of 
the  composition  of  Moses  as  any  other  j:»ortion  of 
the  history,  regards,  consequently,  "the  vale  of 
Siddim"  to  have  been  in  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  southern  half  of  the  lake  (cf.  Josh.  xii.  3: 
also  Josej^hus,  'Antiquities,'  i.  9),  and  recognizes 
the  ruins  of  Zoar  in  the  mounds  of  rubbish  that 
are  found  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  near  the  pro- 
montory Lisan.     This  is  the  view  of  llohimon, 
Stanley,  Porter,  &c.  (see  further  on  ch.  xix.  28). 
4.  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer — i.e., 
were  tributary  to  him  (cf.  2  Ki.  xviii.  7).  and 
in  the  thirteenth  year.   The  accusative  of  time 
denoting  duration.    Ewald  renders  these  words, 
'during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  year.'  5. 
smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim.. 
The  Rephaim  were  an  aboriginal  jieople,  who, 
though  not  Canaanites  by  descent,  yjossessed  num- 
erous and  powerful  settlements  both  in  Canaan 
Proper  (2  Sam.  v.  18 ;  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Isa. 
xvii.  5)    and  in  the  Trausjordanic  provinces. 
Their  origin  is  unknown  ;  but  tliey  are  supposed 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Hyksos  or 
shepherd  race  so  renowned  in  the  early  history 
of  Egypt,  and  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
tallness  of  stature,  whence  the  word  Rephaim  is 
frequently  rendered  in  our  version  giants,  as 
the   Septuagint   has  it  in  this  jiassage  \tovi 
yiyavTu^  tous  ev  'AaTapco^].    The  whole  region  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  occupied  by  various 
branches  of  the  Rapha  tribe.    From  the  absence  of 
any  distinctive  epithet  to  Rephaim  in  this  passage, 
it  appears  probable  that  these  were  the  original 
root  of  the  nation,  and  that  their  primeval  seat  was 
in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Bashan,  the  whole  of  which,  with  a  trivial  excep- 
tion, is  comprehended  in  the  modern  district  of 
the  Jaulan.   "  Ashteroth  Karnaim" — i.  e.,  the  two- 
horned  Ashtaroth,  was  their  metropolitan  city, 
which  was  dedicated  to  their  tutelary  divinity 
(Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  xxi.  2 ;  xiii.  31).  Ashtaroth, 
Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  •  typifying  the  productive 
principle,  was  the  great  object  of  worship  amongst 
the  Pncenicians,  from  whom  it  spread  over  all 
Canaan  ;  and  from  the  mental  tendency  of  that 
people  to  connect  the  symbols  of  their  religious 
Vk'orship  with  the  stars,  Astarte  represented  some- 
times the  moon,  but  more  especially  the  planet 
Venus.    The  worship  of  this  Syrian  goddess  was, 
though  under  a  variety  of  forms,  almost  universal 
in  patriarchal  times,  and  her  statue  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  all  the  Rephaite  people  was  that  of  a 
cow-headed  female,  bearing  on  her  head  a  globe 
between  two  horns,  as  is  still  seen  on  Phoenician 
coins  aud  antique  gems.    It  may  be  added  that 
the  Rex»haim  wore  helmets  surmounted  by  a 
metallic  globe  between  horns,  in  honour  of  their 
national  deity,    and  the  Zuzims  in  Ham.  The 
Zuzim,  a  tribe  of  the  Rephaim,  whose  name, 
according  to  Gesenius,  might  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  fertility  of  their  country,  were  the 
o-ws  of  Manetho,  the  vShasu  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  probably  also  w^ere  tli«  people 
called  Zamzummiins  (Deut.  xi.  28)  by  the  Am- 
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6  Emims  in  ^  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  and  the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir,  unto 

7  El-paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness.  And  they  returned,  and  came  to 
En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar. 
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monites,  who  afterwards  dispossessed  tliem.  [The 
Septiiagint,  instead  of  Zuzim,  reads  kul  eQvn 
iaxvpa  d/xa  ai/Tois,  'and  the  strong  nations  along 
with  them.'  The  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  from 
which  that  version  was  executed  must  have  read 
Dna,  'along  with  them,'  'amongst them,'  instead  of 
nns,  or  ona,  with  Cheth,  as  Kennicott  says  is  the 
reading  of  seven  Samaritan  MSS.,  giving  the  sense 
of  "inHam."!  The  Septuagint,  which  takes  the 
word  as  a  pronoun,  conveys  the  impression  that 
only  one  battle  was  fought  between  the  invaders 
a,nd  the  Eephaim,  who  were  reinforced  by  'the 
mighty  people  amongst  them;'  whereas  our 
version,  following  the  Masoretic  text,  which,  from 
the  other  clauses  in  the  verse,  seems  likely  to  be 
most  correct,  makes  two  engagements— the  first 
in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  second  in  Ham, 
which  is  considered  by  Tnch,  RosenmiiUer,  &c.,  to 
be  what  was  afterwards  called  Babbath  -  bene- 
Amnion,  '  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,' 
now  'Amman  on  the  Hadj  road  from  Syria,  {Robin- 
son, '  Append.')  The  Zuzim  were  the  leading  tribe 
of  the  Rephaite  nations,  and  their  territory  was 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok.  and  the 
Emims  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim.  "Emim"  ('terrible'), 
from  a  root  verb  to  terrify—i.  e.,  by  their  gigantic 
stature— was  the  name  given  (Deut.  ii.  11),  by  the 
Moabites,  who  afterwards  subdued  them,  to  this 
third  section  of  the  Rephaim.  "Shaveh  Kiria- 
tliaim" — the  plain  of  Kiriathaim,  identified  by 
Porter  with  the  ruin  Kureiyat,  or  Kureiyeh,  so 
remarkable  for  its  cyclopean  style  of  architecture, 
apparently  the  work  of  the  giant  Rephaim.  [The 
Sejituagint  has  ev  Saufj  Ty  TroXet.]  The  engagement, 
however,  did  not  take  place  in  a  city,  but  in  a 
plain  near  it.  The  city  Kiriathaim  lay  on  the 
southern  part  of  Jebel  Attarus,  the  highest  peak  or 
ridge  of  the  Abarim  mountains,  and  the  plain  in 
question  was  probably  along  the  eastern  base  of 
that  mountain.  The  ruins  called  Kureiyat  lie  on 
the  south-western  end  of  the  ridge.  Burckhardt 
{'  Travels  in  Syr.')  describes  a  level  plateau,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Kureiyat,  which  was  probably  the 
battle-field.  The  ediiices  which  remain  in  this 
town,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  region,  are 
of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  in  such  primitive 
forms,  as  to  induce  a  strong  conviction  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  early  Emims,  or  giants, — 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  destruction  of  man  or 
the  operation  of  common  earthquakes  ;  their  roofs 
are  formed  of  beams  of  stones  in  juxtaposition, 
twenty-five  feet  long,  supported  by  square  stone 
pillars,  and  the  huge  doors  are  slabs  of  a  single 
stone  each  [Cyril  Graham,  'Cambridge  Essays,' 
1858).  6.  And  "the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir— 
the  most  southern  section  of  the  Rephaite  nation, 
called  Horites  [from  I'm,  a  hole,  or  "iin,  to  bore], 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Arabah,  which  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  They  were  troglodytes,  dwellers  in 
caves  (cf.  Job  xxx.  1-8),  and  both  by  their  habita- 
tions and  food  (wild  roots)  were  a  race  of  low, 
uncivilized  beings.  "Mount  Seir"  (rugged)— the 
name  was  derived  either  from  Seir  the  Horite 
(ch.  xxxvi.  20),  or  from  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
region.  It  was  afterwards  the  Edom  or  Idumea, 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  is 
now  Esh-Sherah.  unto  El-paran,  which  is  hy 
the  wilderness— [Hebrew,  pi<s  b'^].  The  Septua- 
lo8' 


gint  has  [ecus  tt/s  n-epeftiudou  t^s  ^apdu,]  unto  the 
terebinth  of  Paran— some  well-known  sacred  tree 
or  grove  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  which  formed 
a  part,  or  was  situated  to  the  north,  of  the  Et-Tlh 
desert.  The  terebinth,  however,  is  not  the  tree  of 
the  desert,  but  the  i^alm ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
maintained  by  Tuch  that  El-paran  is  identical 
with  Elath,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Wady 
Arabah,  at  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  for  the  wilder- 
ness Paran  really  terminated  at  Elath  with  Akab- 
ah  Aiieh,  the  Elauitic  Pass  ;  so  that  the  place  in 
question  might  be  said  with  perfect  propriety  to 
be  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Wilderness.  To 
penetrate  thus  far  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
attain  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  '  That 
was,'  as  Tuch  has  clearly  shown,  'to  secure  com- 
mand of  the  great  caravan-road  to  Arabia,  and  its 
choice  productions  ;  so  that  all  commerce  with  the 
southern  coast,  and  the  bazaars  in  western  and 
eastern  Asia,  might  come  into  the  hands  of  one 
and  the  same  power  ;  which  was  a  sufficient  motive 
for  procuring  these  advantages  by  conquest,  and 
for  maintaining  them  against  revolt  by  the  putting 
forth  of  force.'  they  returned,  and  came  to  En- 
mishpat  (i,  e.,  the  spring  of  judgment),  which  is 
Kadesh.  Having  at  Elath  reached  the  goal  of 
their  expedition,  and  made  arrangement  for 
securing  the  important  benefits  for  which  it  was 
undertaken,  they  prepared  to  return  northwards, 
and  by  what  route  ?  '  Not  thro\igh  the  Arabah, 
but  they  ascended  the  desert  plateau  from  Aileh, 
either  through  the  passAkabah  Aileh,  or  following 
the  tract  of  the  subsequent  Roman  road  through 
Wady  El-Bejaneh  (see  Robinson,  'Resear.',  i.  828), 
then  went  round  Jebel  Araif  since  the  mountain- 
wall  opposite  blocks  up  the  passage  through, 
and  arrived  on  the  edge  of  Jebel  Helal,  the 
eastern  mountain  at  its  northern  extremity,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Moilahhi' 
{Tvch,  J.S.L.,  July,  1848).  There  was  Kadesh  (Ain 
ElKadeis),  a  copious  spring  which  Chedorlaomer 
evidently  deemed  it  of  prime  importance  in  a 
strategical  point  of  view  to  secure,  as  this  water- 
ing place  must,  to  all  who  traverse  that  region,  be 
a  most  important  station,  lying  near  the  junction 
of  the  various  roads  from  Egypt  and  the  desert  on 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (see  farther  on 
Num.  xiii.  26 ;  Deut.  i.  46).  and  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites  [Hebrew,  nn?',  field, 
open  cultivated  field.  Instead  of  this,  the  Sej)- 
tuagint  translators  must,  in  their  Hebrew  copy 
have  read  '•"nb' ;  for  they  have  Travra^  tovs 
apxovra^,  all  the  princes  ;  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  Amalekites  had  in  that  early  age 
an  independent  national  existence,  distinct  from 
the  branch  that  afterwards  sprang  from  the  grand- 
son of  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi.  12).]  This  reading  has  the 
recommendation  of  preserving  a  uniformity  in  the 
narrative  of  the  historian,  who  has  hitherto  spoken 
only  of  the  people  or  tribes  that  were  smitten. 
But  if  the  text  in  our  version  is  adhered  to  as  the 
correct  one,  the  clause  must  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  prolepsis,  "all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites  "  meaning  all  the  district  that  was 
occupied  by  them  in  the  days  of  Moses.  The  term 
[i^n?'j  cultivated  x^lain]  is  a  very  appropriate  one, 
the  whole  region  from  Kadesh,  round  by  Beer- 
sheba  to  Eugedi,  partaking  partly  of  a  pastoral  and 
partly  of  an  arable  character,  and  also  the 
Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar— the 


taken  prisoner. 


Lot  is  GENESIS  XIV. 

8  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and 
the  king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela,  (the 
same  /^IZoar;)  and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ; 

9  with  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam,  and  with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and 
Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar;  four  kings  with 

10  five.    And  the  vale  of  Siddim  tt-^ifs  full  o/ ^' slimepits ;  and  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there ;  and  they  that  remained  fled 

11  to  the  ^mountain.    And  they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

12  and  all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way.    And  they  took  Lot,  Abram's 
•^'brother's  son,  ^"who  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 


cutting  or  pruuing  of  palm-trees.  This  town  was 
situated  on  tlie  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  both  extremities  of  the 
lake.  It  stood  at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  ridge 
of  rocks,  over  which  a  copious  stream  issues  from 
a  spring  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  clothes  the  high  table-land  around  with  ver- 
dure and  plantations  of  a  tropical  character.  It  was 
near  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  then  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  Amorites.  It  was  an  oasis  abounding  in 
palm  trees.  But  that  grove  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  place  w^as  afterwards  called  Engedi 
(see  on  2  Chr.  xx.  2  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  xlviii.  28). 

8.  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom, 
&c.  It  appears  that  the  five  chiefs  of  the  cic- 
car  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  invaders  [Heb- 
rew, went  forth],  and  having  rallied  their 
subjects,  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rocky  fastness  of  Engedi,  where  they  lay  en- 
camped. But  being  repulsed  and  driven  down 
into  the  'vale,'  a  regular  engagement  [Hebrew, 
npn^p  nvt  ■^^p,  to  put  the  battle  in  array,  to  draw 
up  an  army  against  any  one]  ensued  on  that 
verdant  spot,  beside  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
10.  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime- 
pits  [Hebrew,  ipn  n>:5  n'lN^,  wells,  wells]— i.  e., 
numerous  wells  or  pits  of  bitumen,  which,  like 
those  still  at  Hasbeya  (called  by  the  Arabs  Biaret- 
Hiimmar),  were  probably  sunk  and  worked  by  the 
ancient  people  as  an  important  article  of  traffic, 
there  being  a  large  demand  for  it  in  the  markets 
of  Egypt,  wliere  it  was  much  used  in  enbalming. 
'That  the  existence  of  such  bituminous  pits  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim,'  as  Ilavernick  has  remarked, 
'  '  involves  no  contradiction  of  the  statement  made 
(ch.  xiii.  10,  which  Von  Bolden  asserts  it  does),  is 
j  suflBcieutly  proved  by  similar  asphaltic  districts 
I  (cf.  Michaelis,  1.  c,  sec.  xiv.  seq.),  and  is  also  quite 
j  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  country.'  the  kings 
1  of  Sodom  .  .  .  fled,  and  fell  there.  So  many  open 
I  pits  within  a  small  space  must,  in  the  hurry  of  a 
I  ]irecipitous  flight,  have  occasioned  much  embarrass- 
ment, and  added  to  the  perils  of  the  battle-field. 
The  words,  "fell  there,"  must  apply  to  the  soldiers 
of  those  kings  generally,  for  the  king  of  Sodom 
himself  escaped,  they  that  remained  fled  to  the 
raountain--i  e.,  either  eastward  to  the  ravines  of 
the  Moabite  hills,  or  westward  to  the  crags  of 
Engedi,  by  which  escape  must  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult, as  they  rise  to  a  great  height  like  a  rugged 
wall,  and  the  pass  is  steep  as  a  stair.  11.  And 
they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom,  &c.   [The  Sep- 

tuagint  has  eXatov  Sh  tj/v  tTnrov  irdaav,  and  they 
took  all  the  horses,  having  in  their  Hebrew  copy  1^3^ 
steed,  instead  of  r'pTi,  property,  possessions,  which 
is  in  oursl  12.  they  took  Lot  .  .  .  who  dwelt  in 
Sodom.  Though  retaining  his  pastoral  habits,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  town  (cf. 
ch.  xix.  1).  and  his  goods.  [The  Hebrew  has  the 
same  word  here  as  in  the  preceding  verse;  but  the 
Septuagint  has  Thv  cnroaKevnv  avrov,  his  baggage]. 
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How  would  the  conscience  of  that  yonug  man  now 
uj^braid  him  for  his  selfish  folly  and  ingratitude 
in  withdrawing  from  his  kind  and  pious  relative  ! 
Whenever  we  go  out  of  the  path  of  duty,  we  put 
ourselves  away  from  God's  protection,  and  cannot 
exjject  that  the  choice  we  make  will  be  for  our 
lasting  good. — Thus  far  the  career  of  the  warlike 
chiefs  from  Mesopotamia  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
conquest;  and  their  route,  from  the  details  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  is  easily  traced.  Having  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  they  would  proceed  along  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  till  they  reached  a  point  where 
they  had  to  strike  off  for  'Tadmor  (Palmyra),  the 
only  place  in  the  desert  where  a  copious  supply  of 
water  is  at  all  times  to  be  got.  Directing  their 
course  southwards,  they  would  then  traverse  the 
plains  of  Syria  to  near  Damascus,  where  there  are' 
two  roads  into  Palestine.  Choosing  the  eastward, 
they  came  to  the  Bashan  mountains,  and  surprised 
by  their  unexpected  onset  the  Titanic  inhabitants 
of  Gaulonitis  (the  Jaulan).  Thence,  sweeping 
rapidly  southward,  they  overran  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  that  portion  of  Arabia 
PetrEea  which  borders  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  penetrated  the  Arabah  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  Having;  reached 
that  point,  the  goal  of  their  expedition,  they 
turned  northwards  again,  and  by  a  westward 
route  re-entered  the  southern  border  of  Canaan, 
and  encamped  at  Engedi.  It  is  evident  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  the  suddenness  of 
their  attacks,  and  their  avidity  for  booty  and 
ca|)tives,  that  this  was  an  Arab  raid  on  a  large 
scale — an  incursion  in  the  manner  of  the  marauders 
of  the  desert,  who  frequently  scour  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  attack  the  villages,  and  loading  tliem- 
selves  with  as  much  plunder,  in  the  shai)e  of 
victuals,  substance,  and  prisoners,  as  they  can 
take,  scamper  olf  as  quickly  as  they  came.  Nor, 
probably,  was  the  Mesopotamian  army,  though  a 
formidable,  a  very  numerous  horde.  Burckhurdt 
and  others  who  have  travelled  among  the  Arabs 
say,  that  a  chief  rarely  musters  above  three  hun- 
dred men  in  the  greatest  of  their  warlike  expedi- 
tions; and  supposiug  that  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies  brought  each  of  them  such  a  contingent,  the 
whole  amount  would  be  1,200  men— a  very  incon- 
siderable force  according  to  modern  notions  of  an 
army  (v.  12).  and  departed.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  homeward  route  of  the 
invaders  after  the  battle  of  Siddim.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  they  went  up  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  But  Tuch  maintains  that,  from  the  fact 
of  the  conquerors  plundering  Siddim,  which  was 
near  to  Zoar,  'they  must  have  marched  across  the 
plain,  and  reached  at  Zoar  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
sea,  at  that  which  was  then  the  south-east  point.' 
This  he  considers  to  be  decisive  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  way  back,  which  cannot  be  up 
Canaan  along  the  western  bank,  which  is  in 
various  ways  shut  up  through  the  steep  pass  En- 
gedi {Roh.,  ii.  1,  38),  but  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 
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Lot  is  rescued 
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hy  Abram. 


13  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped,  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew;  b. c. ir.is. 
for  he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  «  ver.  21. 

14  brother  of  Aner:  and  Hhese  were  confederate  with  Abram.  And  when  "cr.  led 
Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive,  he  ^ armed  his  ^trained  3  ^^j^'. 
sei^mnts,  born  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  structed. 


13.  there  came  one  that  had  escaped  [Hebrew, 
J^'^sn,  the  escaperfj— used  collectively  for  fugitives 
from  the  vale  of  Siddim  (cf.  Ezek.  xxiv.  26 ;  xxxiii. 
21,  22).  Abram  might  have  excused  himself  from 
taking  any  active  concern  in  his  "brother,"  i.  e., 
nephew,  who  little  deserved  that  he  should  incur 
trouble  or  danger  on  his  account.  But  Abram, 
far  from  rendering  evil  for  evil,  resolved  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  rescue  of  Lot. 
and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew  — Se^jtuagint  [tw 
TrepcLTri,  transit OTi],  the  'crosser  over;'  viz.,  the 
Euphrates.  [Those  translators  derived  the  origi- 
nal term  either  from  to  imss ;  or  from  the 
l"»reposition,  beyond,  on  the  other  side  ;  so 
that,  as  applied  to  Abram,  in  such  a  sense,  it  was 
equivalent  to  transjIaviaUs,  a  dweller  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates].  Tlie  first  was  the  view  of 
Jerome  and  several  of  the  Christian  fathers ;  while 
the  second  is  adopted  by  Gesoiius,  De  Wette, 
Winer,  &c.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  a  distinctive 
appellation  for  Abram,  that  he  had  made  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates,  as  many  of  the  early  tribes 
which  emigrated  southward  must  have  crossed 
that  river  from  Shiuar,  as  did  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  at  that  very  time ;  and  it  could  with  as 
little  propriety  be  said  that  he  was  an  Eberite,  an 
inhabitant  of  a  trans-Euphratean  country,  when 
he  had  migrated  to  Canaan.  Besides,  it  has  been 
recently  objected  to  this  view,  that,  '  whether 
Abram  previously  resided  at  Mugheir  or  Warka,  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  jDass  over 
the  great  river,  if  in  his  time  it  flowed,  as  some 
suppose,  considerably  eastward  of  those  places, 
and  joined  the  Tigris,  as  before  stated,  at  Kiit-el- 
Amara '  ( ' Loftus,'  Chaldea).  Sir  H.  RawUnson  has 
suggested  an  entirely  new  explanation  of  the  term. 
He  says  that  one  particular  district  of  Mugheir, 
the  Biblical  Ur,  was  called  Ibra,  from  which  he 
supposes  Abram  to  have  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
Canaan,  and  from  whence  originated  the  word 
Hebrew  ('Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society,'  vol.  i.,  p.  47).  But  this  is  a  mere  fanciful 
conjecture.  The  true  view  of  the  word  is,  that  it 
is  a  patronymic,  being  derived  from  Eber,  '  the 
last  of  tlie  patriarchs  descended  from  Shem  pre- 
vious to  the  division  of  the  peoples  andthe  beginning 
of  new  lines,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  of 
peoples  that  diverged  into  manifold  branches, 
founded  and  propagated  a  peculiar  chosen  race' 
{Hdvernick).  Hence  Abram  is  called  a  Hebrew 
— i.  e.,  a  descendant  of  Eber  (the  name  Hebrew 
having  the  same  radical  elements  as  Eber,  besides 
being  spelled  Ebrew  in  early  English  versions)— and 
his  descendants  called  themselves  (ch.  xl.  15),  and 
were  called  (chs.  xxxix.  14,  17;  xli.  12),  Hebrews. 
G'esenius,  indeed,  y)ronounces  this  derivation — viz., 
of  Hebrew  from  Eber— to  be  purely  mythical,  and 
of  no  more  historical  value  than  the  Greek  deriva- 
tion of  J^olians  from  J5olus,  &c.  But  admit  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  this  history,  and  there 
is  distinct  evidence  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
general  dispersion,  a  large  branch  of  the  Shemites 
remained  in  Shinar,  who  regarded  Eber  as  their 
direct  ancestor ;  and  from  this  branch  Abram  was 
sprung.  It  seems  a  confirmation  of  the  view  here 
given  that  the  word  "Hebrew"  appears  with  pecu- 
liar propriety  applied  to  Abram  as  a  patronymic, 
in  contradistinction  from  his  allies,  who  are  styled 
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Amorites  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  18).  14.  when  Abram 
heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive. 

"Brother  "  and  "sister  "  were  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
as  cognate  terms  are  used  by  the  Orientals  still,  in 
a  wide  sense,  equivalent  to  relative,  kinsman  or 
kinswoman  (cf.  ch.  xx.  11  with  xxviii.  6;  xxiv.  60; 
2  Sam.  xix.  13 ;  Judg.  xiv.  15 ;  Job  xlii.  11). 
Abram,  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  vicinity,  was 
bound,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  hasten  to  , 
the  help  of  Lot,  being  his  nearest  kinsman,  or  ! 
Goel.  he  armed  his  trained  servants,  born  in  his 
own  house  [p>^l,  from  a  verb,  pn,  to  pour  itself 
out,  to  be  emptied,  in  Hiphil  signifies  poured  out]— 
metaphor,  drew  out  the  sword,  led  out  troops  for 
war.  [The  Cod.  Samar.  has  here  p^^i,  mustered, 
from  a  Chaldaic  root:  and  hence  the  Septuagint 
has  T)p'id/uii]rTe,  numbered.  The  Hebrew  verbal, 
signifies  initiated,  disciplined,  proved,  and 
consequently  of  tried  fidelity  ;  in\a  '^yh],  born  in  his 
house,  vernce  (ch.  xvii.  12,  18,  2ii;  Lev.  xxii.  11; 
Jer.  xi.  14) — i.  e.,  not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Romans  claimed  a  property  in  home-born 
slaves,  but  clansmen,  born  under  Abram's  gov- 
ernment, and,  by  patriarchal  usage,  under  allegi- 
ance to  his  service].  In  the  primitive  and  isolated 
condition  of  a  pastoral  tribe  such  a  relation  to 
the  chief  possesses  the  strength  and  stability  of  a 
natural  and  indissoluble  connection.  A  feeling  of 
devotedness  is  engendered,  more  exclusive  and 
deeply  rooted  than  ever  animates  the  bosom  of  a 
hired  servant  or  a  purchased  slave ;  and  hence,  for 
this  enterprise  of  rescuing  Lot,  in  which  Abram's 
affection  for  his  nephew  and  sympathy  for  his 
neighbour  were  so  much  concerned,  he  selected 
"trained  servants,  born  in  his  own  house,"  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  class  in  his  service,  whether 
bought  with  money  from  the  stranger  (ch.  xvii.  12, 
13)  or  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  (ch.  xii.  16).  Those  trained  servants, 
who  are  described  (v.  24)  as  "young  men,"  were 
domestic  slaves,  such  as  are  common  in  Eastern 
countries  stiU,  and  are  considered  and  treated  as 
members  of  the  family.  If  Abram  could  spare 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves,  and  leave  a 
sufiicient  number  to  take  care  of  his  flocks,  what  a 
large  establishment  he  must  have  had !  and  pur- 
sued them  unto  Dan.  On  the  name  of  this  place 
—a  name  which  did  not  originate  till  a  much  later  , 
period  than  the  age  of  Abram  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  j 
xviii.  29 ;  2  Dan.  xxxiv.  1) — an  objection  has  been  ' 
founded  against  the  authenticity  of  this  history, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
matter  closely.  Two  explanations  are  ofi'ered  ©f 
this  difficulty.  1.  That  there  was  another  and  an 
older  Dan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6;  1  Ki.  xv.  20:  cf.  2Chr. 
xvi.  4)  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  recognized  by 
Josephus  ('Antiquities,' b.  i.  10,  sec.  1;  v.  3,  sec.  1; 
viii.  8,  sec.  4),  and  said  by  Eusehius  to  have  been 
situated  four  miles  west  from  Paneas.  According 
to  this  view,  Abram  pursued  the  hostile  kings  up 
the  vale  of  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  sources  01  the 
river,  and  drove  them  back  thence  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Damascus  (a  military  road  went  from 
Paneas  to  Damascus:  Josephvs,  'Jewish  War,' 
b.  iii.,  ch.  18)  {Hdvernick).  In  support  of  this 
view,  which  is  that  also  of  Jalin  and  Keil,  it  is 
further  urged  that  the  names  of  })laces  enumerated  j 
in  this  chapter  are  very  old ;  and  as  there  is  com-  j 
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MelcJiizedek  hlesseth 
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Abram  on  his  return. 


pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he  divided  himself  against  them,  he  and 
his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 
which  is  on' the  left  hand  of  Damascus.  And  '^'he  brought  back  all  the 
goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the 
women  also,  and  the  people. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him  after  his  return  from  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  at  the 
18  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  ^king's  dale.    And  ^Melchizedek  king  of 
Salem  brought  forth  bread  and  wine :  and  he  was  ^the  priest  of  the  most 
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mouly  subjoined  the  name  given  to  tbem  in  later 
times,  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  if  Dan 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan  had  been 
intended,  the  historian  would,  conformably  to  his 
practice,  have  said,  "Laish,  which  is  Dan."  The 
second  explanation,  which  is  that  of  Ewald,  is  that 
there  was  only  one  Dan— viz.,  in  the  northern 
boundary  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  obscure  and 
obsolete  name  Laish  was,  in  the  frequent  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  gradually  superseded  by 
the  more  familiar  and  famous  Dan.  This  is  gen- 
erally accepted  by  modern  scholars  as  the  more 
feasible  view  of  the  case.  15.  And  lie  divided 
Mmself  against  them,  lie  and  Ms  servants,  by 
night— [Hebrew,  p'pn:!,  Mphal,  was  divided :  con- 
strue, praeg.,  he  divided  himself;  i.  <?.,  his  forces, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  them  under  covert  of  the 
darkness].  Josephus  says  that,  '  having  marched 
hastily,  Abram  on  the  fifth  night  came  upon  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  before  they  could  arm  them- 
selves :  he  slew  some  as  they  were  in  their  beds, 
before  they  could  suspect  any  harm ;  and  others, 
who  were  so  druuk  that  they  could  not  fight,  yet 
were  able  to  run  away'  ('Antiquities,'  b.  i.  10, 
sec.  1).  he  divided  himself  ...  by  night.  This 
war  between  the  petty  princes  of  ancient  Canaan 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  frays  and  skirmishes 
between  Arab  chiefs  in  the  present  daj'.  When  a 
defeated  party  resolve  to  pursue  the  enemy,  they 
wait  till  these  are  fast  asleep ;  then,  as  they  have 
no  idea  of  posting  sentinels,  they  rush  upon  them 
from  different  directions,  strike  down  the  tent 
l)oles— if  there  is  any  fight  at  all,  it  is  the  fray  of 
a  tumultuous  mob— a  panic  commonly  ensues,  and 
the  whole  contest  is  ended  with  little  or  no  loss 
on  either  side,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobah, 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus—?,  e.,  on 
the  north.  Damascus  was  a  very  ancient  city. 
From  the  beauty  and  natural  advantages  of  its 
situation,  it  would,  as  Porter  says,  be  among  the 
first  selected  for  settled  habitation  in  eastern  Syi  ia, 
and  it  had  evidently  risen  into  importance  and 
celebrity  when  it  was  mentioned  as  a  mark  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  another  place.  At  Damascus, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  commenced  the  great 
roads  which  formed  the  media  of  communication 
between  Syria  and  the  north ;  and  hence  the 
fugitives  from  Abram  directed  their  flight  thither. 
There  are  ijreserved  in  it  many  local  traditions 
concerning  Abram;  and  'in  a  small  village  called 
Burzeh,  one  hour  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a  sacred 
wely,  called  by  the  name  of  tlie  patriarch,  and 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Muslems,  as  it  is 
believed  that  here  the  patriarch  worshipped 
when  he  turned  back  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
kings  who  had  pludered  Sodom  and  carried  away 
Lot'  {Porter's  'Damascus,'  vol.  i.,  p.  82).  16.  And 
he  brought  back  all  the  goods.  The  Hebrew- 
word  is  the  same  here  as  in  v.  12;  but  the 
Septuagiut  has  [-ra  uTrapxo^'Ta],  the  things  belong- 
ing to  them. 

17.  from  the  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of 
the  kings.   Professor  Rawlinson  thiulcs  that  this 
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expression,  "  the  slaughter,"  in  our  version  is  over- 
strong.  The  Hebrew  ])hrase  does  not  mean  more 
than  '  defeat,'  or  'overthrow.'  It  is  certainly  used 
in  this  general  sense  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chai)ter,  where,  as  ai)plied  both  to  a  people  and  a 
country,  our  translators  have  rendered  it  "smote" 
[vv.  5,  7).  But  the  same  i)hrase  occurs,  Josh.  x. 
20,  where  it  evidently  ex]»resses  the  idea  of 
skughter.  St  Paul  (Heb,  vii.  1),  in  allusion  to 
this  passage,  follows  the  Septuagiut  in  the  use  of 
[^oTT^s]  "slaughter;"  and  certainly  it  looks  as  if 
they  had  fallen  in  the  melee  caused  by  Abram's 
attack;  for  \ve  do  not  read  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  undertaking  any  future  expedition, 
at  the  valley  of  Shaveh, "  which  is  the  king  s 
dale— (see  on  v.  5).  The  king's  valley  or  dale 
is  mentioned  only  in  one  other  passage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  18),  Avhere,  however,  Shaveh  is  not  used. 
18.  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine.  This  victory  conferred  a 
public  benefit  on  that  x)art  of  the  country;  and 
Abram,  on  his  return,  was  treated  with  high 
resjiect  and  consideration,  particularly  by  the 
King  of  Sodom  and  Melchisedek,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  few  native  princes,  if  not  the 
only  one,  who  knew  and  worshipped  "the  Most 
High  God,"  whom  Abram  served.  Melchizedek 
was  probably  an  official  title,  as  Adoni-zedek 
(Josh.  X.  3).  Salem,  or  Shalem,  signifies  peace. 
It  is  so  interpreted  by  the  apostle  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.  2),  who  was  king  of 
peace,  the  effect  of  his  righteous  government;  and 
in  accordance  with  this,  Dr.  Wo'jf,  with  reference 
to  Abd-er-Eahman  (servant  of  the  merciful  God), 
in  the  kingdom  of  Khida,  says  that  he  has  two 
royal  titles  — the  one,  Shahe-Adaalat,  'king  of 
righteousness,'  and  the  other,  when  a  peace-maker 
with  his  warlike  neighbours,  Shahe  Soolkh,  '  king 
of  peace.'  On  the  ground  of  apostolic  authority 
and  modern  oriental  ])recedent,  we  might  explain 
"Salem"  in  this  passage  as  part  of  a  title,  not  as 
a  place.  As  the  word,  however,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  bearing  a  topogra])hical  reference,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  it  in  that  point  of  view. 
Salem  is  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  (Fs.  Ixxvi.  2), 
and  it  has  been  generally  considered  to  bear  the 
same  application  in  this  passage.  But  that  might 
be  only  an  abbreviation,  admissible  in  a  poetical 
book,  aud  therefore  not  decisive  of  the  geograplii- 
cal  question  :  for  the  conditions  of  the  narrative, 
it  is  alleged,  require  that  Salem  should  be  in  a  more 
northern  locality.  And  accordingly  the  Salem  [or 
2a\ei/x]  (John  iii.  23)  beyond  Jordan  has  been  fixed 
upon  by  many  writers  ever  since  the  days  of 
Jerome,  who  says  (Epist.  73),  Salem  is  not,  as 
Josephus^  and  our  Christian  writers  after  him 
believe  it  to  be,  Jerusalem ;  but  a  town  near 
Scythopolis,  wdiich  is  still  called  Salem,  and 
where  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  is  shown.  The 
j)reponderance  of  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  Jerusalem.  "  Brought  forth  bread  and  wine." 
He  came  for  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty, 
that  of  offering  a  public  and  formal  tribute  of 
thanksgiving,  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness 
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•part  of  the  spoil. 


19  high  God.    And  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most 

20  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth:  and  blessed  be  the  most  high 
God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave 
him  tithes  of  all. 

21  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give  me  the  *  persons,  and 

22  take  the  goods  to  thyself.  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  *  I 
have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  Hhe  possessor 

23  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  ^I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe- 
latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou 

24  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich  :  save  only  that  which  the  young 
men  have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which  went  with  me,  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre;  let  them  take  their  portion. 
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ill  the  rescue  of  the  peox^le,  and  the  patriotic 
services  of  Abram  ou  the  occasion.    This  religious 
ottering  was  accompanied  by  a  eucharistic  rite, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  established  ordinance 
of  the  patriarchal  church  before  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation (cf.  Exod.  xviii.  12).    Joseph  Wolff  in- 
forms us  ('Researches  and  Missionary  Labours ' ) 
that  this  patriarchal  usage  still  obtains  in  the 
East.    '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  'in  Toorkestan,  and 
around  Caslimeer,  Dervishes,  who  are  generally 
visited  by  the  conquering  parties,  and  to  whom 
the  conquering  chief  gives  a  portion  of  the  spoil  he 
lias  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the  Dervish,  if  a 
Mnssulman,  sets  before  his  victorious  guest  bread 
and  sherbet,  a  kind  of  lemouade;  but  if  the 
Dervish  is  a  Hindoo,  he  brings  wine  instead  of 
sherbet.     It  should  also  be  observed  that  Der- 
vishes in  Persia,  Toorkestan,  and  the  valley  of 
Cashmeer,  are  called  IShah  (kiug).     In  such  a 
manner  as  this  the  meeting  between  Melchizedek 
and  Abram  took  place.'    and  he  was  the  priest 
of  the  most  high  God.    The  Hebrew  text  not 
having  the  article  here,  the  clause  should  stand 
a  "priest  of  the  most  high  God."   This  title  does 
not  imply  that  he  was  a  functionary  in  a  material 
temple,  whose  official  duty  consisted  in  the  offering 
of  animal  sacrifices,  or  the  performance  of  cere- 
monial services.   The  discharge  of  these  offices  was 
not,  in  patriarchal  times,  confined  to  a  consecrated 
class ;  for  the  heads  of  houses  rendered  them  for 
their  families ;  and  in  this  respect  Melchizedek 
may  have  acted  as  the  patriarchs.    But  his  priest- 
hood was  at  the  same  time  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  :  it  consisted  in  serving  God  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  and  the  jjractice  of  benevolence 
amongst  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as  by  the  ]>re- 
sentation  of  praise  and  sacrifices  to  God ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  on  this  account  also— his  pre-eminent 
zeal  and  readiness  in  the  performance  of  these 
services— that  he  is  styled  a  "priest  of  the  most 
high  God."    He  was  a  type  of  Christ,  our  eternal 
priest  (Fs.  ex.  4;  Heb.  v.  6,  10;  vi.  20;  vii.  17, 
21) ;  for  though  he  who  was  a  mere  man  could 
not  be  "a  priest  for  ever,"  yet  he  had  what  may 
be  viewed  as  an  image  of  eternity,  in  the  absence 
of  any  historical  record  of  his  pedigree,  of  his  birth 
and  death.    He  was  assuredly  born,  and  did  no 
less  certainly  die  than  other  men;  but  neither  of 
these  are  recorded  concerning  him  (Heb.  vii.  3-6). 
We  have  no  more  to  do  with,  or  learn  from  him, 
nor  are  we  concerned  in  him,  but  only  as  he  is  de- 
scribed in  Scripture;  and  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  sacred  record  of  the  beginning  of  his  days  or 
of  the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  both  h'mg  and  priest. 
This  union  of  the  offices  was  peculiar  to  patri- 
archal times;  and  although  vestiges  of  the  x^rimitive 
practice  are  traceable  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
heathen  nations,  where  they  were  combined  in 
some  cases  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  in 
others  by  specific  appointment,  there  was  no  in- 
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stance  in  the  Mosaic  church,  or  until  the  character 
of  the  typical  Melchizedek  was  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
who  united  in  his  own  person  the  two-fold  character 
of  king  and  priest,  the  most  high  God.  [The  word 
used  by  Melchizedek  and  Abram  [v.  22),  as  well 
as  in  the  narrative  by  the  historian,  is  not  □^ri':?.'^ 
but  i^hv.,  an  archaic  term ;  it  was  used,  as  appears 
from  Sanchoniathon,  by  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Septuagint  translates  it  by  6  06O9  uiJ>io-tos.  '  This 
Greek  ex^u-ession,'  says  Anberlen,  'is  a  Hebraism, 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  superlative.]  It 
means  'God  in  the  high  place,'  i-  e.,  in  heaven  (cf. 
Matt.  vi.  9;  Luke  xi.  14,  with  Neh.  xi.  4 ;  Dan.  xi. 
28,  4.5).  Melchizedek  was  not  an  idolater,  nor  a 
Pantheist  addicted  to  nature- worship  in  any  form, 
but  a  believer  in  a  living  personal  God, — a  Mono- 
theist  in  an  age  when  mankind  were  becoming 
rapidly  x^olytheistic.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  although  Melchizedek  defines  the  character 
of  God  as  the  "  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth," 
and  so  he  and  Abram  worshipped  the  same  divine 
Being,  he  does  not  speak  of  him  as  the  covenant 
God,  the  deity  ijeculiar  to  Old  Testament  re- 
velation ;  and  hence  Abram,  while  adopting  the 
language  of  Melchizedek,  prefixes  [nin^]  Lord,  to  it. 
The  meeting  of  these  two  venerable  characters 
was  a  real  "communion  of  saints."  They  first 
joined  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  then  kept  alive  their  feeling  of  joy 
and  gratitude  in  a  sacred  feast.  20.  And  he 
gave  him  tithes  of  all.  Although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear very  clearly  in  the  narrative  which  of  them 
paid  tithes  to  the  other,  the  apostle  has  expressly 
declared  that  it  was  Abram  who  paid  tithes  to 
Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.  8,  9),  and  in  that  fact  the 
identity  in  principle  between  the  patriarchal  and 
the  subsequent  disjjensation  is  clearly  seen.  Here 
is  an  evidence  of  Abram's  piety,  as  well  as  of  his 
valour ;  for  it  was  to  a  xjriest  of  the  most  high 
God  that  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spod  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude,  and  in  honour  of  a  divine 
ordinance  (Prov.  iii.  9). 

21.  the  king  of  Sodom  .  .  ,  Give  .  .  .  persons. 
According  to  the  war  customs  still  existing 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  Abram  might  have  re- 
tained the  recovered  goods,  and  his  right  was 
acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Sodom  ;  but  with 
honest  pride  and  a  generosity  unknown  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  he  replied,  in  strong  phraseo- 
logy, common  to  the  East,  '  I  have  lifted  up  mine 
hand  (/.  e.,  I  have  sworn)  unto  the  Lord  that  I 
will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  sandal-thont» 
— i.  neither  a  thread  nor  a  sandal  thong— that 
I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine,  lest  thou 
shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich.' 

It  remains  to  consider  where  the  interviews  of 
these  two  distinguislied  personages  took  place. 
Those  who  fix  the  locality  of  Salem  on  the  east 
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15     AFTER  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  "in  a 
vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
2  great  reward.    And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me, 
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banks  of  the  Jordan  suppose  that  the  course  of 
Abram,  on  returning  from  Damascus,  w^ould  be 
along  the  highway  wliich,  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ; — that  Salem 
being  situated  eight  miles  south  of  Scythopolis, 
along  the  line  of  road  by  which  Abram  was  travel- 
ling, he  must  pass  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  it  was  becoming  and  pro])er  for  Melchizedek, 
its  king,  as  representing  the  lately  desolated  dis- 
tricts, to  meet  the  conqueror  and  give  him  a  public 
tribute  of  thanks  for  his  services  ;— that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  scene  Abram  proceeded  in  a 
southern  direction  as  far  as  Sodom,  to  whose  petty 
ruler  he  restored  the  prisoners  and  the  plundered 
property;  and  that,  having  thus  successfully  accom- 
plished his  undertaking,  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward to  Hebron.  But  there  are  objections  to  this 
view.  As  Abram  showed  so  firm  a  determination 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  King  of  Sodom,  and  not  to 
lay  himself  under  obligations  either  to  him  or  to 
his  people,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  he  would 
have  chosen  a  circuitous  route  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  that  place.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  he  returned  from  Damascus,  across  the 
Gaulau  plain  in  the  present  Haj  route,  down 
the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  and  southward  by  the 
central  road,  which  runs  through  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron;  and  consequently,  in  approaching  that 
intermediate  place,  he  had  to  pass  the  king's  dale 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  (the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat), 
which  lay  on  the  north  of  it.  In  that  spacious 
and  beautiful  vale  the  two  kings,  as  they  came 
from  their  respective  capitals,  would  meet  the 
victor.  '  The  King  of  Sodom  passed  up  through 
the  modern  Wady  en-Nar,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  valley  of  Kedrou,  and  leads  to  the  Dead 
Sea;  while  Melchizedek  descended  towards  that 
valley  from  his  neighbouring  mountain  fortress  of 
Salem'  [Kraff,  quoted  by  Kurtz,  'Hist,  of  Old 
Cov.'  i.,  p.  219). 

Viewed  in  its  relation  to  this  sacred  history, 
the  incident  which  forms  the  subject  of  tliis 
chapter  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  important. 
Abram  in  Canaan  was  only  a  private  individual, 
and,  living  beyond  the  range  of  the  invasion, 
had  no  natural  call  nor  political  right  to  take 
vengeance  into  his  own  hands.  But  as  the  des- 
tined lord  of  the  country,  constituted  by  the 
j)romise  of  God,  he  exercised  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  making  war.  It  was  a  just  war,  undertaken 
in  a  righteous  cause.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  his  previous  character,  that  he  prosecuted  it 
in  a  believing  dependence  on  the  aid  and  blesssing 
of  God,  it  must  be  considered  typical  of  the 
spiritual  warfare  ;  and  his  triumphal  success  fore- 
shadowed the  victory  of  faith  over  the  world  and 
the  powers  that  rule  in  the  world. 

CHAP.  XV,  1-21.— Divine  Encouragement. 
1.  After  these  things— the  conquest  of  the  invading 
kings.  The  campaign  was  closed  by  a  noble 
demonstration  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity 
on  the  part  of  Abram,  in  restoring  every  portion  of 
the  recovered  booty  to  its  respective  owners.  But 
the  moral  of  that  narrative  is  greatly  weakened 
if  not  lost,  by  separating  the  act  of  self-denial  from 
its  compensation  as  related  in  this  chapter,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram.  "  The  word 
of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  Divine 
communication.  As  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
its  occurrence,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  althougli 
the  term  naturaUy  suggests  the  idea  of  audible  and 
articulate  sounds,  by  which  the  Lord  made  an 
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oracular  announcement  of  his  will  to  men,  the 
revelation  was   made   sometimes   through  the 
medium  of  a  vocal  address,  at  other  times  without 
the  employment  of  this  external  agency.    In  the 
instance  of  Moses  when  he  entered  the  tabernacle 
(Num.  vii.  89 ;  viii.  1),  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
iv.  31),  of  our  Lord  at  three  eventful  periods  of  his 
ministry  (Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xvii.  5  ;  John  xii.  28),  and 
of  Paul  (Acts  ix.  4),  a  real  voice,  miraculously 
produced,  uttered  sounds  which  were  heard  and 
understood  by  those  to  whom  tliey  were  addressed; 
and  that  fact  is  announced  in  a  manner  so  express 
that  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubting  it.  But 
the  phraseology  in  this  verse  implies  no  external 
phenomena  ;  and  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred 
writers  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  '  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram,'  it  was  by  a 
direct  influence  upon  his  mind,  originating  a  train 
of  ideas  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  human 
thoughts,  or  the  penetration  of  human  sagacity,  and 
impressed  with  such  unusual  vividness  and  force  as 
was  sufBcient  to  determine  it  to  be  a  supernatural 
communication,    in  a  vision— [Hebrew,  n.Tn^a  ; 
Septuagint,  kv  opdix<LTi].    The  recipient  of  a  divine 
communication  in  this  form  was  fully  awake  ;  but 
his  mind,  supernaturally  elevated,  Avas  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  aparfe 
from  the  influence  of  material  imyu'essions,  as  weli 
as  unconnected  with  any  former  experience ;  and 
the  supernatural  scene  was,  by  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  his  faculties  as  distinctly  exhibited  to  his 
mental  vision  as  if  he  had  obtained  the  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  the  bodily  eye  (cf.  Num. 
xxiv.  3,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1-4).     Fear  not,  Abram. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  enterprise  was  over, 
he  had  become  a  prey  to  despondency  and  terror 
at  the  probable  revenge  that  might  be  meditated 
against  him.    To  dispel  his  fear,  he  was  favoured 
with  this  gracious  announcement.    Having  such  a 
promise,  how  well  did  it  become  him  to  dismiss 
his  fear,  and  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord  !  (Ps. 
XXvii.    3.)     Septuagint   {eyu>   VTrepaaTnX^u)    orov]  — 
I  throw  the  shield  of  my  protection  above  and 
around  you ;  and,  as  I  liave  preserved  you  amid 
the  dangers  of  your  recent  euterjirise,  shall  deliver 
you  also  from  future  perils.    Only  be  '  strong  in 
the  faith.'    and  thy  exceeding  great  reward. 
The  translation  of  the  Septuagint  is  moi^e  in 
accordance  with  the  original — 'and  your  reward 
shall  be  very  great.'    The  Hebrew  [i3b']  denotes  a 
reward,  especially  from  God,  for  stedfast  perse- 
verance either  in  labour  or  in  sufferings  (cf.  2  Chr. 
XV.  7;  Isa.  xl.  10;  Ixii.  11;  Jer.  xxxi.  16;  Ezek. 
xxix.  18,  19).    But  as  Abram  had  done  nothing 
that  entitled  him  to  an  equivalent  recompense, 
the  promised  result  must  be  considered  as  a  reward 
of  faith,  and  not  of  works,  and  accordingly  it  is 
represented  in  this  light  by  the  Apostle  (Rom.  iv. 
4,  5).    The  words  contained  a  renewal  of  the  ori- 
ginal promise,  in  special  connection  with  Al)ram's 
grand  act  of  self-denial  in  renouncing  the  valuable 
booty  that  was  in  his  hands ;  and  as  he  had  re- 
solved on  that  renunciation  in  Arm  reliance  on  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  he  now  received  an  express 
assurance  that  his  hopes  would  not  be  disappointed; 
for  the  Divine  promise  would  not  only  be  fulhlled 
to  the  extent  formerly  indicated,  but  far  beyond 
it.   2.  Lord  God— not  J ehovah  Elohim.  as  formerly, 
but  Adouai  Jehovah,  my  Lord  Jehovah.  The 
first  word  is  a  plural  form,  put  for  the  singular,  as 
spoken  of  the  Divine  majesty.    Others  regard  it  as 


A  hram  is  justified 
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by  faith. 

B.  C.  19n. 


seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Ehezer  of 

3  Damascus  ?    And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  : 

4  and,  lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.  And,  behold,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir;  but  he 

5  that  ^shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir.  And 
he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
"^tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them:  and  he  said  unto  him, 

6  '^So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  *^he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he -^counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

7  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  that  ^brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of 

8  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.    And  he  said,  Lord 

9  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?    And  he  said  unto 
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strictly  a  suffix  plural,  so  that  as,  pluralis  excel- 
leutise,  it  would  be  a  reverential  expression, 
sifinifyiug  my  Lord,  Jehovah  (cf.  eh.  xviii.  27,  30, 
32);  or,  tlie  force  of  the  suffix  being  neglected, 
Jehovah,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  give?  To  his 
mind  the  declaration,  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great 
revi-ard,"  had  but  one  meaning,  or  vv'as  viewed  but 
in  one  particular  light,  as  bearing  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  and  he  was  still  experiencing  the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred,  and  the  steward  of  my 
house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  This  is  an 
obscure  and  difficult  passage  ;  but  part  of  the 
obscurity  and  difficulty  arises  from  the  incorrect 
translation  in  our  version.  The  proper  rendering 
is,  ^  and  the  son  of  possession — i.  e.,  the  possessor  of 
mi/  house,  or  of  my  personal  property — will  be  tfiis 
Damascene,  Eliezer''  {Gesenius).  There  is  an  al- 
literation in  the  original  words  which  is  not  seen 
in  the  English  form.  The  Septuagiut,  regarding 
the  two  rare  words  in  the  passage  as  proper  names, 
translate  the  clause  thus: — 'And  this  son  of 
Masek  is  Dammesek  Eliezer.' — Jerome,  Lee,  and 
others,  follow  them  in  the  belief  that  the  two  latter 
words  constitute  the  mau's  name.  The  common 
view  of  this  vexed  passage  is  that  Eliezer  was  the 
oldest,  at  all  events  the  confidential,  slave  of 
Abram  fch.  xxiv.),  and  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
usage  in  nomadic  tribes,  when  the  master  or  chief 
was  childless,  the  steward  or  servant  "  who  was 
over  his  house"  fell  heir  to  all  his  property.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  either  opinion — no  evidence 
that  Abraham  in  this  passage  referred  to  his 
steward ;  and  no  instance  on  record  that,  in  default 
of  a  natural  heir,  tlie  right  of  inheritance  amongst 
the  nomads  of  the  East  belonged  to  the  steward. 
Besides,  Lot,  who  was  living  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hebron,  was  a  near  kinsman  of  Abram.  B\it 
the  probability  is,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Kitto, 
that  Eliezer  was  some  nearer  relative,  whom  Abram 
regarded  as  his  heir-at-law,  then  residing  at  Da- 
mascus, while  some  have  identified  Lot  with 
Eliezer —a  name  (my  God  helps)  given  to  him  in 
reference  to  his  recent  deliverance.  But  that  is  no 
more  than  a  conjecture.  Abram's  language  be- 
trayed a  latent  spirit  of  fretful n ess,  or  perhaps  a 
tempoi-ary  failure  in  the  very  virtue  for  which  he 
is  so  renowned— an  absolute  submission  to  God's 
time  as  well  as  Avay  of  accom])lishing  His  promise. 
4.  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir.  To  the  first  part 
of  his  address  no  reply  was  given  ;  but  having 
renewed  it  in  a  spirit  of  more  becoming  sub- 
mission, "  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  in- 
herit it,"  he  was  delighted  by  a  most  explicit 
promise  of  Canaan,  which  was  immediately 
confirmed  by  a  remarkable  ceremony.  5.  And 
he  brought  him  forth  abroad.  It  appears, 
from  several  instances,  that  things  are  related  in 
Scripture  as  actually  done  which  yet  were  only 
transacted  in  a  vision  ;  and  this  is  one  of  them, 
where  the  text  says  that  God  'brought  Abram 
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forth  abroadj  and  bade  him  number  the  stars ;" 
while  it  is  evident  from  v.  12  that  the  sun  had  not 
gone  down  (cf.  Jer.  xiii.  4 ;  xxv.  17).  In  the  trans- 
parent nocturnal  sky  with  which  Abram  was  fa- 
miliar at  Hebron,  the  firmament  would  be  seen 
studded  in  every  part  with  innumerable  radiant 
gems  ;  and  although  the  stars  have  been  mapped 
and  counted  by  modern  astronomers,  yet  as,  to 
the  naked  eye,  they  appear  in  myriads,  it  was  in 
this  poymlar  sense  the  sign  was  now  given  to 
Abram.  so  shall  thy  seed  be.  Of  course,  his 
natural  seed  are  here  meant— the  Jews.  He  had 
now  a  sensible  sign  to  support  his  faith,  when  it 
might  be  apt  to  flag  or  waver.  The  starry  heavens 
would  be  thenceforth  indissolubly  associated 
with  his  cherished  habits  of  thought  ;  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that,  as  his  heart  was  so  intently  set 
upon  the  promise,  he  would  feed  his  faith  with  the 
nightly  STtectacle,  welcoming  in  the  countless  stars 
that  sparkled  in  the  ethereal  vault  an  image  of  his 
own  posterity.  6.  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  —Hebrew, 
trusted  in  Jehovah,  as  a  child  leans  on  the  arm  of 
his  nursing-father,  who  gnides  and  takes  care  of  it. 
Such  is  the  import  of  the  original  term.  The 
divine  guide  led  him  slowly  and  jjrogressively  as  a 
pedagogue,  and  his  faith,  '  sim[)le,  elementary, 
vague,  as  it  probably  was,'  was  accepted  as  including 
all  religious  excellence.  'The  patriarch,  in  other 
words,  had  such  a  faith  in  God  as  justifies  his 
claim  to  be  a  Christian  by  anticipation,  the  "  father 
of  the  faithful" '  {Hardwlck.)  But  as  Abram  is  not 
represented  in  this  colloquy  as  expressing  such 
a  belief,  the  statement  must  be  considered  as 
made  by  the  historian  ;  and  if  we  enquire  on  what 
grounds  he  made  it,  the  answer  is,  on  the  readiness 
with  which  Abram  complied  with  the  divine 
directions,  and  the  implicit  acquiescence  he  placed 
in  the  Divine  word.  Moreover,  tliis  act  of  faith 
took  place  before  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
appointed  as  the  token  of  the  covenant ;  and  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, as  the  apostle  clearly  shows,  is,  that 
righteousness  is  not  of  the  law,  but  of  faith  (Rom. 
X.  5,  6);  and  that  all,  whether  entiles  or  Jews, 
will  receive  the  free  gift  of  justification  who  be- 
lieve in  the  promises  of  God,  which  are  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ  (Rom.  iv.  11,  23-25;  Gal.  iii.  16,17). 

7.  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur. 
The  Divdue  person  who  appeared  repeatedly  to  tbe 
patriarch  expressly  called  himself  Jehovah  only 
on  two  occasions — viz.,  once  here  in  the  earlier  i»arb 
of  his  intercourse  with  Abram,  and  afterwards  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  His  mir- 
aculous communications  with  Jacob  (ch.  xxviii.  13). 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  seasonable  to  assure 
Abram  that  He  who  had  called  him  out  of  Ur,  to 
"go  into  a  land  which  he  should  show  him,"  was 
the  identical  Person  who  now  ratified  the  promis- 
sory grant  of  that  laud  by  a  solemn  oath.  8. 


The  promise  of  Canaan 
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renewed  and  confirmed. 


liim,  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtledove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 

10  And  he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid 

11  each  piece  one  against  another:  but  the  birds  divided  he  not.  And  when 
the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcases,  Abram  drove  them  away. 

12  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  Meep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram; 

13  and,  lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.  And  he  said  unto 
Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that 
is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  *  afflict  them  'four 

14  hundred  years;  and  also  '"that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
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Whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it? 

This  question  did  not  imply  that  Abram  was  stag- 
gered at  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  promises  being  fulfilled ;  for, 
to  a  reflecting  mind  like  his,  several  circumstances 
in  his  personal  experience  must  have  occurred  as 
already  pointing  to  the  eventual  removal  of  all 
others— viz.,  the  i^rotection  of  Sarai  and  the 
separation  of  Lot,  as  bearing  upon  the  promise  of 
his  posterity  ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  invading 
kings  upon  that  of  his  future  possession  of  the 
land.  At  all  events,  the  question  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indicatiug  any  hesitancy  on  tlie  part  of 
the  patriarch  to  rely  on  the  Divine  promise  as  '  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  his  acceptation  ; ' 
but  rather  as  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  clearer  light,  fuller  knowledge  on  a  subject 
of  intense  and  engrossing  interest.  In  short,  he 
put  this  question  in  a  spirit  of  genuine,  xinwaver- 
ing  faith,  with  a  view  to  receiving  a  confirmation 
or  seal  of  the  promise ;  and  He  who  has  showed 
Himself  ever  ready  to  satisfy  humble  and  honest 
enquirers  (cf.  Judg.  vi.  37-40  ;  2  Ki.  xx.  8-11 ;  Luke 

1.  34)  was  pleased  to  ratify  his  promise  by  a  re- 
markable ceremony.  9.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  &c.  The 
animals  specified  were  considered  clean,  and  yter- 
mitted  to  De  used  in  sacrifice  by  the  law  (cf.  chs.  vii. 

2,  viii.  20,  with  Lev.  i.  2-6, 14 ;  xii.  6-8 ;  Num.  vi.  10). 

I  [rr^'^^'^'p,  not  triplets,  three  of  each,  but  as  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  it,  TpieTiX^ovcrav,  three  years  old,  when 
the  animals  were  considered  in  their  prime,]  10. 
divided  them  in  the  midst— i.  e.,  into  halves,  and 
laid  each  piece  one  against  another—?,  e.,  each 
half  at  a  little  interval  opposite  its  corresponding 
half,   hut  the  birds  divided  he  not— as  was  after- 

,  wards  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  i.  15, 17). 

I  11.  And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the 
carcases.  The  Septuagint  interpolates  a  clause 
here  [ctti  to.  aoj/j-UTa,  67rt  Ta  ci)(OTOfxi]fxaTa  avTwv], 
upon  the  carcases,  upon  their  severed  portions 
\k(u  (rvveKaQicrev  avTol^  "A€pa/x,  and  Abram  sat 
along  with  them.]    These  birds  of  prey  have 

I  been  generally  viewed  as  symbols  of  the  a&iction 

1  of  Abram's  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  de- 
liverance. 

12.   a  deep  sleep  [npn-in]  — a  preternatural 
sleep,  produced  by  God  (see  on  ch.  xi.  21).  an  hor- 
ror of  great  darkness.   [The  Septuagin1»bas  <t>'j(3o? 
aKOT€iuo9  /ueyas,  a  gi'cat  and  awful  darkness.] 
The  Scripture  represents  prophetic  visions  and 
dreams  as  distinct  things  (Num.  xii.  6) ;  for,  '  be- 
i  tween  prophetic  visions  and  dreams  generally,  there 
'  appears  to  exist  this  radical  distinction,  that  the 
;  former,  though  sometimes  physiologically  originat- 
ing in  a  particular  condition  of  the  body,  did  not 
,  exclude  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
I  ties,  and  were  granted  in  the  waking  state ;  where- 
;  as  the  latter  necessarily  took  jilace  in  a  state  of 
I  somnolency,  and  were  connected  with  braiuular 
'  affections.  In  visions  the  mind  was  raised  entirely 
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above  the  influence  of  material  impressions  and 
former  reminiscences,  and  hatl  all  its  energies  con- 
centrated in  the  intense  contemplation  of  the 
supernatural  objects  directly  presented  to  its  view; 
in  dreams  there  was  a  resuscitation  of  former 
ideas,  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  cerebral  organ.  In  the  dream  which  Abram 
had,  the  subject  was  one  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  during  the  day— the  posterity  which 
God  had  promised  him.'  Still,  while  visions  and 
dreams  were  distinct,  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  them,  so  close  that,  as  Henderson  ('On  In- 
spiration') has  remarked,  '  the  one  species  of  reve- 
lation occasionally  merges  into  the  other.'  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  experience  of  Abram.  The 
divine  communications  first  took  place  in  the  day- 
time in  a  vision,  but  afterwards,  at  sunset,  they 
continued  to  be  made  when  'a  deep  sleep  and  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.  'The 
statement  of  the  time  is  meant  to  signify  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  darkness  and  of  the 
sleep,  and  to  denote  the  difference  between  a  vision 
and  a  dream'  [Gerlach).  That  Abram  saw  in 
prophetic  ecstasy  the  servitude  of  his  children  in 
Egypt,  represented  in  a  panoramic  view  before  his 
mental  eye,  is  maintained  by  Hengstenheni,  who 
thinks  that  this  scenic  picture  accompanied  the 
prediction  made  to  him,  and  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses — a  prediction  remarkable  for  its 
specific  character,  and  which  bears  upon  its  front 
the  marks  of  having  been  uttered  before  the  event 
to  which  it  refers  took  ]ilace.  13.  Know  of  a 
surety  that  thy  seed  shall  he  a  stranger,  &c.  It 
will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  Hebrew  text  that 
the  words,  'they  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall 
afflict  them,'  are,  from  the  accentuation,  to  be  re- 
garded as  parenthetical ;  so  that  the  passage,  these 
words  being  omitted,  would  stand  thus  :  '  Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land  that  is  not  theirs  four  hundred  years.'  The 
actual  duration,  however,  neither  of  their  servi- 
tude, norof  their  sojourn  extended  over  the  whole  of 
this  period  (see  on  v.  16).  "A  stranger"  [Hebrew, 
ipj  is  usually  derived  from  [nil]  to  dwell,  so 
that  it  signifies  a  sojourner — one  living  out  of  his 
own  country.  But  Ahen  Ezra  maintains  that  it 
is  rather  connected  with  "in.^,  to  shake  off  fruit 
from  a  tree  ;  so  that  in  this  sense  it  will  denote  a 
Ijerson  or  thing  forcibly  detached  from  the  native 
soil.  "Four  hundred  years."  The  statement  is 
made  here  in  round  numbers,  as  also  in  Acts  vii. 
6  ;  but  more  exactly  430  years  ip  Exod.  xii.  40;  Gal. 
iii.  17.  t/o.se2)/ms  also  mentions  the  former  number 
('Jew.  War,'  B.v.  9,  sec.  4 ;  'Antiquities,' ii.  9,  sec.l); 
and  the  latter  ('Antiquities,'  ii.  15,  sec.  2).  14.  And 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge.  The  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  was  to  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  severe  national  judgments 
upon  that  country;  and  these  were  to  be  inflicted 
by  God  upon  the  Egyptians,  not  only  because  the 
subjects  of  their  grinding  op])ression  were  the  jjos- 
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Canaan  promised,  and                 GENESIS  XV.                    confirmed  by  a  sign. 

15  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.    And  b.  c.  1013. 
thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace;  thou  shalt  be   buried  in  a  good  old  «  ch  25. 8. 

16  age.    But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again  :  for  the  ^  "^o^^-  2''.  ^ 

17  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  ^  is  not  yet  full.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  fThe,?i6. 
when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  1  a  lamp  of' 
and  ^  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces. 


terity  of  Abram,  but  on  account  of  their  aggravated 
sins,  jiarticularly  that  of  idolatry,  afterwards 
shall  they  come  but  with  great  substance— (see  on 
Exod.  xii.  35,  36.)  15.  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy 
fathers  in  peace.  It  has  been  said  by  many  that 
'going  to  one's  fathers,'  or  'being  gathered  to  one's 
people'  was  a  x>hrase  synonymous  with  'being 
buried.'  But  here  the  distinction  is  clearly 
brought  out.  Abram  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  but  none  of  his  ancestors  had  been  in- 
terred there.  Whereas  his  '  going  to  his  fathers '  is 
a  beautiful  and  gentle  form  of  expression  for  death, 
his  soul  then  departing  to  the  place  of  spirits, 
whither  his  deceased  forefathers  had  preceded  him. 
This  is  the  first  passage  in  which  the  phraseology 
occurs ;  and  the  Jewish  commentator  Itashi  infers, 
from  the  use  of  the  words  by  God  himself,  thatTerah, 
Abram's  father,  must  have  renounced  idolatry  and 
returned  in  penitence  and  faith  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  since  there  could  be  a  reunion  be- 
tween his  spirit  and  Abram's  in  the  future  state. 
16.  But  in  the  fourth  generation  [Hebrew,  "in,  or 
— the  revolution  or  circle  of  human  years ;  an 
age  or  generation.  [Like  yevea  among  the  Greeks, 
and  saxulum  among  the  Ilomans,  its  meaning,  as 
to  extent  of  time,  differed  at  different  periods.]  In 
the  patriarchal  age  it  denoted  a  hundred  years  (cf. 
V.  13  with  Fx.xii.  40).  In  later  ages  its  signification 
was  more  limited,  as  it  is  used  to  describe  a  period 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  And 
on  the  ground  of  this  ordinary  import  borne  by 
the  word  "generation,"  a  recent  writer  has  founded 
an  objection  to  the  historical  truth  of  this  history. 
But  he  draws  an  unwarrantable  conclusion ;  for,  as 
there  are  only  two  modes  of  computing  a  "genera- 
tion," the  ordinary  rate  of  calculating  it  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  years,  and  the  patriarchal  usage  to 
which,  in  accordance  with  Abram's  habits  of 
thought,  the  Divine  Revealer  accorded  His  words, 
it  is  evident  that  the  "  fourth  generation"  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  latter  sense,  as  is  distinctly  intimated 
in  V.  13.  they  shall  come  hither  again.  [In 
that  part  of  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  7) 
where  he  is  quoting  this  prediction,  he  adds,  Kai 
XaTp€V(Tov(yi  ixoL  eu  tw  xottw  touto).  But  these 
words  are  not  found  either  in  the  flebrew  text  or 
the  (Septuagint.  They  are  supposed  by  Wolfius  to 
refer  to  Exod.  iii.  12.]  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full.  The  Amorites  were  so 
numerous  and  powerful  a  tribe  in  Canaan,  that 
they  are  sometimes  named  for  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  as  they  are  here.  The  state- 
ment implies  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  course 
of  sin  and  vice  amongst  nations  as  well  as  with  in- 
dividuals, and  that,  although  it  be  long  permitted, 
by  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Divine  government,  to 
go  on  with  impunity,  it  will  at  length  reach  a  cul- 
minating i^oint,  where,  in  the  retributions  of  a 
righteous  Providence,  the  punishment  of  the  sin- 
ner, even  in  this  world,  is  inevitable.  17.  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark.  This  season 
was  chosen  for  rendering  more  visible  and  distinct 
the  impressive  ceremony  in  the  scene  about  to  be 
described,  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning 
lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  transaction,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  when 
two  or  more  parties  joined  in  a  compact,  the  an- 
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cient  custom  was  to  ratify  the  covenant  or  treaty 
by  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  carcases  of  the  animals  to  be  used  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  were  divided  into  halves,  which 
were  arranged  on  two  separate  altars  erected  oppo- 
site to  each  other;  then  the  i^arties  between  wtiom 
the  covenant  was  made  passed  in  the  intermediate 
space,  with  the  severed  parts  of  the  victim  lying 
on  either  side  of  them — a  symbolical  act  by  which 
they  obliged  themselves  to  the  covenant  by  all 
their  hopes  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  impre- 
cated the  Divine  vengeance  on  their  own  heads  in 
the  event  of  their  altering  or  violating  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  The  scene  terminated  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  sacrifice  by  fire.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  burning  lamp  or  fire  is  still 
\ised  in  the  East  in  confirmation  of  a  covenant; 
and  it  is  still  customary  to  invoke  and  appeal  to 
the  lamp  of  the  teintile  as  a  witness  {Robert's 
'  Oriental  Customs '),  That  fire  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence,  every  one  ac(iuainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  will  admit.  Now,  in 
the  pledge  which  God  gave  to  Abram,  tliat  the 
promise  respectingthe  possession  of  Canaan  should, 
at  the  stipulated  time,  be  accomplished,  these  are 
the  solemnities  described  that  were  usually  ob-  , 
served  in  the  confirmation  of  permanent  covenants. 
There  is  the  sacrifice — the  parts  first  divided  and  ; 
then  laid,  one  half  opposite  the  other — the  smok- 
ing furnace,  and  the  burning  lamp,  which  symbol- 
ized the  Divine  Being  ])assiug  between  the  parts  > 
of  the  sacrifice.  According  to  these  ideas,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  Eastern  people,  the  Lord  Himself  con-  I 
descended  to  enter  into  covenant  with  Abram. 
The  i)atriarch  did  not  pass  between  the  sacritice, 
and  the  reason  was,  that  in  the  transaction  he  was 
bound  to  nothing.  He  asked  a  sign,  and  God  was 
pleased  to  give  him  a  sign,  by  which,  according  to 
JEastern  ideas.  He  bound  Himself.  The  usual  ter- 
mination of  such  a  solemnity  was  by  consuming 
the  sacrificial  victim  with  fire.  Many  writers, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  scene 
described  in  this  chapter  is  to  be  regarded  in 
unbroken  continuity,  as  an  internal  visionary  , , 
one,  'Not  only  is  every  mark  wanting  which  i| 
would  warrant  us  in  assuming  a  transition  from  '| 
the  purely  inward  and  spiritual  sphere  to  the 
outward  sphere  of  the  senses,  but  the  entire 
revelation  culminates  in  a  prophetic  sleep,  which  | 
also  bears  the  character  of  a  vision.  As  it  was 
in  a  deep  sleep  that  Abram  saw  the  jmssing  of 
the  Divine  appearance  through  the  carefully  ar- 
ranged portions  of  the  sacrifice,  and  no  reference 
is  made  either  to  the  burning  of  them,  as  in  Judg. 
vi.  21,  or  to  any  other  removal,  the  arrangement 
of  the  sacrificial  animals  must  also  have  been  a 
imrely  internal  one.  To  regard  this  as  an  outward 
act,  we  must  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 
rative in  a  most  arbitrary  way,  and  not  only 
transfer  the  commencement  of  the  vision  into 
the  night,  and  suppose  it  to  have  lasted  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  but  we  must  inter- 
polate the  burning  of  the  sacrifices,  &c.,  in  a 
still  more  abitrary  manner,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  the  erroneous  assumption  that  1 
visionary  procedures  had  no  objective  reality,  1 
or,  at  all  events,  less  evidence  of  reality,  than 
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18  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  b.  c.  mis. 
Unto  thy  seed  ^  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  p  ch.  n.  s. 

19  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates:  the  Kenites,  and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  ^^^"3/; 

20  Kadmonites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Eephaims,  2C^'.9!*2c 

21  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Neh.  9.  a. 
Jebusites. 


outward  acts  and  things  perceived  by  the  senses' 

18,  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  cove- 
nant— [Hebrew,  nna,  cut;  Greek,  Te/xveiv  airov^a^', 
Latin,  icere  foedus,  to  strike  a  league,  in  allusion 
to  the  cutting  in  pieces  the  sacrificial  victim,  and 
'    disposing  them  in  the  manner  described.]   It  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  although  the  same  pro- 
mise, previously  made  to  Abram  in  general  terms, 
is  recorded  in  chs.  xii.  and  xiii.,  the  revelation  is 
not  termed  a  covenant  till  it  had  been  ratified  by 
symbolical  sacrifice.    The  word  "covenant,"  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  a  com- 
pact between  two  i^arties  with  mutual  stipulations 
and  conditions.    It  is  rather  to  be  considered  a 
disposition  (see  on  ch.  ix.  9-11),  for  it  was  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  God  (hence  called  by  the 
apostle  "a  promise,"  Gal.  iii.  18),  though  em- 
braced, on  the  part  of  Abram,  by  faith,    unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  this  land.    Here  is  Abram's 
charter,  giving  the  right  of  inheritance  of  Canaan 
to  the  Israelites,    from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates— [Hebrew, 
"in-)jp,  from  the  river.]   There  are  three  cojijectures 
concerning  this  river.     The  first  is,  that  it  is 
the  little  rivulet  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  few 
miles  south  of  Gaza  ;  the  second,  that  it  is  the 
Sihor,  or  torrent  of  Egypt,  which  passes  El-Arish 
a  little  to  the  north-east,  dividing  the  desert  from 
the  borders  of  the  pasture-land;  and  the  third, 
that  it  was  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  The 
first  is  too  paltry  and  insignificant  a  stream  to 
have  any  claims  to  notice  in  this  connection.  The 
El-Arish  water  being  [hni\  a  winter-torrent,  liable 
to  be  dried  up,  whereas  the  water  referred  to  was 
I   evidently  perennial,  is  altogether  inapplicable  ; 
and  the  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  reference 
was  to  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  Pelusium 
being  from  the  earliest  times  the  frontier  tovrn  of 
,   Egypt.    The  descendants  of  Abram,  in  point  of 
fact,  never  extended  their  possessions,  even  in  the 
I  greatest  height  of  their  national  prosperity,  to  the 
,  full  extent  of  the  boundaries  here  defined.  But 
j  the  land  of  promise,  as  contemplated  in  the  Divine 
I  purpose,  was  co-extensive  with  the  limits  specified, 
j  and  the  failure  to  realize  the  full  accomplishment 
i  of  the  promise  arose  not  from  unfaithfulness  on 
I  the  part  of  God,  but  from  the  sinful  apathy  and 
[  disobedience  of  those  to  whom  the  promise  was 
I  given,  in  not  exterminating  the  heathen,  who  had 
;  forfeited  the  right  to  occupy  the  land  (Exod.  xxiii. 
t  31).    19.  The  Kenites.   Their  territory  lay  in  the 
.  south  and  west  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxiv.  21 ;  Judg. 
i  i.  16 ;  iv.  11,  17  ;  V.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  29),    They  M^ere 
mixed  up  with  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  3),  and 
heuce  they  forfeited  their  country,  which  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Israel,  though  they  continued  on 
terms  of  amicable  intercourse  with  the  nation, 
the  Kenizzites.   They  are  mentioned  only  in  this 
place,  and  nothing  certain  can  be  said  respecting 
,  tliem.     the  Kadmonites— "the  children  of  the 
:  Ccl  Judg.  vi.  3 ;  Job  i.  3),  a  geographical  term 

of  mdefinite  signification,  applied  to  the  extensive 
'  pastoral  places,  or  wilderness,  that  lay  contiguous 
to  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  occupied 
by  nomadic  people  (ch.  xxv.  6).  This  is  the  common 
opmion  respecting  the  Kadmonites.  But  a  different 
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view  has  been  taken  recently  by  a  well-informed 
traveller,  who  says  'the  Kadmonites  are  supi^osed 
to  have  resided  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, under  Hermon.  This  name  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Nusairiyeh,  north  of  Tripoli,  and  they 
have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were  expelled 
from  Palestine  by  Joshua.  IJ  is  curious  also  that 
a  fragment  of  this  strange  people  still  cling  to  their 
original  home  at  'Ain-Fit,  Zaora,  and  Ghujar,  near 
the  foot  of  Hermon.  I  have  repeatedly  travelled 
among  them  in  their  own  mountains,  and  many 
things  in  their  physiognomy  and  manners  gave  me 
the  idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  ('Land  and 
Book').  20.  the  Hittites.  The  chief  or  general 
body  of  the  Hittite  tribe  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  district  extending  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  some 
branches  of  them  were  settled  in  the  south  (chs. 

xxiii.  ;  xxvi.  34,  35 ;  xxvii.  46).  the  Perizzites.  The 
Perizzites  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the 
Canaanites  in  formulas  respecting  the  promise. 
They  w^ere  a  rural  population,  similar  to  the  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt,  dwelling  in  open  unwalled  villages. 
They  are  described  as  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  land,  as  in  the  south  (Judg.  i.  4,  5) ;  in  the  north, 
as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (chs.  xiii.  7 ;  xxxiv. 
30) ;  and  westward  in  the  wood  country  about 
Carmel  (Josh.  xvii.  15-18).  the  Rephaims,  They 
were  a  numerous  and  powerful  race,  settled  in  the 
regions  east  of  the  J orclan,  and  in  various  districts  of 
Palestine  Proper.  21.  the  Amorites.  Taking  the 
term,  not  as  representing  the  whole  people  of  Canaan , 
but  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe,  they  inhabited 
the  mountains  not  only  of  central  Palestine,  but  of 
the  north-east  (Num.  xxi.)  and  the  south-west 
(Judg.  i.  34-36).  the  Canaanites— (see  on  v.  20.)  the 
Girgashites.  Their  locality  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  believed  to  be  what  in  the  New  Testament  is 
called  'Hhe  country  of  the  Gergesenes"  (Matt, 
viii,  26) ;  the  lake-country,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hermon,  and  on  the  east  by  the  mountain  ridge 
that  runs  south  from  it.  But  the  Girgashites  seem 
to  have  extended  their  possessions  to  (^adara,  on 
the  Hieromax,  the  principal  river  of  Bashan  (Luke 
viii.  26).  (the  Hivites)  —i.  e. ,  according  to  Gesenius, 
'villagers, 'and to ^t^?a/(Z,  'midlanders.'  Theirname, 
dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  retained  in  that 
of  the  Samaritan  and  of  the  Septuagint.  They 
formed  a  numerous  tribe,  whose  territory  stretched 
along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  up  the  spacious 
Wady  et-Teim,  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
towards  Baalbek  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Judg.  iii.  3:  cf.  2Sam. 

xxiv.  7).  The  omission  of  their  name  in  this  list 
has  appeared  so  strange  that  some  writers  have 
attempted  to  identify  them  with  the  Kadmonites, 
who  are  not  enumerated  in  other  passages,  while 
the  Hivites  are  mentioned.  But  a  far  likelier  con- 
jecture is  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Avites, 
whose  town,  Avim,  was  situated  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  the  Hivites  of  Gibeon.  Their  name  is  not 
inserted  in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29), 
and  the  conclusion  is,  either  that  they  had  become, 
greatly  reduced,  or  w^ere  scattered  in  various  loca- 
lities, the  Jebusites  are  first  heard  of  as  possess- 
ing Jebus  (Josh.  X.  1 ;  XV.  63).  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  settled  in  that  place  in  the  days 
of  Abram,  as  it  seems  to  have  formed  originally 
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Hagar  to  Aura 


16     NOW  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  "bare  him  no  children:  and  she  had  an 

2  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  ^  Hagar.  And  Sarai  said  unto 
Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath  *  restrained  me  from  bearing:  I 
pray  thee,  go  in  unto  my  maid ;  it  may  be  that  I  may  ^  obtain  children 

3  by  her.  And  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai.  And  Sarai, 
Abram's  wife,  took  Hagar  her  maid,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram 

4  to  be  his  wife.  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived :  and 
when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  '^despised  in  her 
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part  of  tlie  Repliaite  territory.  The  assurance  to 
Abram  of  Canaan  being  appropriated  as  the  future 
inheritance  of  his  ;^osterity,  but  of  its  postpone- 
ment till  a  period  long  posterior  to  his  own  time  ; 
the  announcement  of  the  degradation  and  servitude 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  a  foreign  land; 
their  eventual  deliverance  in  a  state  of  joy  and 
triumph,  while  their  oppressors  should  suffer  the 
retributions  of  a  righteous  Providence  ;  the  speci- 
fication of  the  precise  period  when  their  establish- 
ment should  be  effected  by  the  displacement,  either 
through  conquest  or  peaceful  submission,  of  the 
hopelessly  corrupt  aborigines  of  Canaan ;— all  these 
details,  which  could  not  have  been  consistently 
strung  together  by  a  forger  in  later  times,  point  to 
an  early  date  for  this  prophecy,  and  form  a  group 
of  circumstances  so  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  na- 
tural sagacity  to  foresee,  as  to  stamp  it  with  the 
unmistakeable  characteristics  of  a  supernatural 
origin.  The  utterance  of  it  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  compact  with  Abram  was  an  element  in  the 
consideration  of  it  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  being  carefully 
preserved  amongst  the  families  of  Abram's  de- 
scendants, their  faith  in  its  accomplishment  would 
animate  and  support  the  hearts  of  pious  Israelites 
amid  their  deepest  depression  in  Egypt. 

CHAP.  XVr.  1-16.— Bestowment  of  Hagar.  1. 
Now  Sarai .  . .  had  an  handmaid— [Hebrew,  nriQK*.] 
This  word,  which  defines  her  position  in  Abram's 
family,  designates  a  maid-servant  who  is  devoted 
to  the  special  service  (ch.  xxix.  24),  and  under  the 
exclusive  authority,  of  the  mistress  (see  on  ch.  xxi. 
10 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  41).  She  had  been  a  female  slave, 
probably  one  of  those  obtained  in  Egypt  (ch.  xii.  16). 
Hagar— [Hebrew,  "i:n  flight;  Septuagint,  " Ay ap.] 
Her  Egyptian  name  is  not  given  ;  and  this,  which 
is  purely  Shemitic,  was  that  bestowed  upon  her 
afterher  introduction  into  Abram's  household,  prob- 
ably in  reference  to  a  remarkable  incident  in  her 
life.  2.  the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bear- 
ing. Eastern  women  in  general  have  always  dis- 
played a  passionate  desire  for  a  family :  it  is  the 
result  of  their  social  condition  in  countries  where 
the  honour,  influence,  and  strength  of  a  household 
depend  as  much  on  the  number  of  the  sons  as  of 
the  armed  retainers  belonging  to  it.  The  eager- 
ness for  offspring,  however,  displayed  by  Sarai  (and 
other  Hebrew  women  after  her),  while  it  partook 
in  a  certain  degree  of  this  common  Oriental  feeling, 
is  traceable  to  a  special  cause :  it  arose  from  the 
hope  of  being  the  ancestress  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah (the  seed  of  God,  Mai.  ii.  15).  Having  con- 
tinued so  long  in  that  unblessed  condition  that 
she  had  no  natural  ground  of  hope  that  she  would 
be  a  mother,  she,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  entrance  into  Canaan,  bethought  her- 
self of  an  expedient  for  attaining  the  object  of  her 
fondly-cherished  wishes  by  adopting  the  son  of 
another  woman ;  and  accordingly  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  enter  into  her  views,  although  the 
proposed  connection  had  apparently  formed  no 
part  of  Abram's  plan  of  life  previous  to  his  wife's 
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suggestion,   it  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  childre 

by  her  [Hebrew,  n?3i<  perhaps  T  may  be 
built  up  through  her — i.  e.,  obtain  children  by  her] 
—(see  on  ch.  xxx.  3. )  And  Abram  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Sarai.  The  proposal,  originating  with 
Sarai,  was  entertained  by  both  herself  and  Abram 
in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts.  Abram  had  on 
three  different  occasions  been  divinely  assured  of 
offspring :  on  the  last,  that  his  heir  was  to  be  a 
son  of  his  own ;  and  he  was  content  to  wait  in 
believiog  confidence  the  accomxjlishment  of  the 
Divine  promise.  But  Sarai  had  never  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  subject.  Her  hopes 
of  giving  birth  to  the  promised  seed  had  vanished 
with  increasing  age;  and,  concluding  that  she  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy  that  distinguished  honour, 
she  formed  the  purpose  of  reaching  by  proxy  the 
happy  consummation  which  was  to  all  appearance 
denied  to  herself,  3.  Sarai  .  .  .  took  Hagar  ,  .  . 
and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his 
wife.  Wife  is  here  used  to  describe  an  inferior, 
though  not  degrading  relation,  in  countries  where 
polygamy  prevails.  In  the  case  of  these  female 
slaves,  which  are  the  personal  property  of  his  lady, 
being  purchased  before  her  marriage,  or  given  as  a 
special  present  to  herself,  no  one  can  become  the 
husband's  secondary  wife  without  her  mistress's 
consent  or  permission.  This  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  patriarchal  times;  and  Hagar,  the 
slave  of  Sarai,  of  whom  she  had  the  entire  right  of 
disposing,  was  given  by  her  mistress's  spontaneous 
offer,  to  be  the  secondary  wife  of  Abram,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  long-looked  for  heir.  It  was 
a  temporary  intercourse  with  a  bondwoman  with 
a  special  object  in  view;  and  it  ceased  as  soon  as 
Hagar  had  conceived.  A  similar  usage  still  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  where  childless  wives, 
being  liable,  conformably  with  law  or  custom,  to 
be  divorced,  have  naturally  resorted  to  a  scheme 
which  prevents  repudiation.  When  charms,  in- 
cantations, and  pilgrimages  to  sacred  shrines 
have  failed  to  render  them  productive,  the  wives 
of  Oriental  grandees,  particularly  Hindoos  and 
Musselmen,  very  commonly  appropriate  their  own 
maid-servants  to  their  husbands  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  heir;  and  being  acceded  to  on  their 

Sart  for  the  attainment  of  that  specific  object,  it 
oes  not  alienate  their  affections  from  their  lawful 
partners.  The  son,  born  of  the  bondwoman,  and 
nursed  by  her,  is  called  the  child  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  is  treated  as  such  by  all  the  friends 
and  visitors  of  the  family.  In  the  patriarch's  case, 
however,  this  extemporaneous  connection,  though, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  East,  not  dishonour- 
able or  immoral,  was  a  wrong  step :  it  betrayed  a 
want  of  faith  and  simple  reliance  on  God ;  and  the 
issue,  as  the  apostle  informs  us,  was  not  legitimate, 
or  entitled  to  inherit  the  property  of  Abram  (Gal. 
iv.  .30).  4.  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes. 
Sarai  was  the  first  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  her 
device.  Hagar  having  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mother,  gave  herself  airs  which,  as  her  sensitive 
mistress  felt  acutely  the  reproach  of  her  own 
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eyes.  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  have  given 
my  maid  into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  I 
was  despised  in  her  eyes :  ^  the  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  But 
Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  ^  as 
it  pleaseth  thee.  And  when  Sarai  *  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from 
her  face. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the 
wilderness,  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  *  Shur.  And  he  said,  Hagar, 
Sarai's  maid,  whence  camest  thou  ?  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  And  she 
said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress  Sarai.  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  ^ submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.  And  the  ^  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  I  will  ^  multiply 
thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  And 
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sterility,  banished  domestic  peace  from  the  tent 
of  Abram.    5.  My  wrong  be  upon  thee— i.  e.,  the 
'   wrong  done  to  me  (cf.  Judg.  ix.  24 ;  Joel  iv.  19;  Obad. 
■    10 ;  Hab.  xi.  8,  17).   This  was  addressed  to  Abram, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  passionate  exclamation, 
signifying  either  the  insolence  I  am  now  enduring 
is  on  account  of  thee — from  my  earnest  and  dis- 
interested wish  to  gratify  thee  with  a  son  and 
heir— or  it  is  thy  duty,  I  look  to  thee,  ray  proper 
and  legal  guardian  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  13;  Jer.  li.  35),  to 
undertake  my  cause  and  to  redress  my  wrongs. 
6.  Abram  said  .  .  .  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy 
hand.    Abram  being  a  man  of  peace,  as  well  as 
affectionately  disposed  towards  his  wife,  left  her 
to  settle  these  broils  in  her  own  way.   In  all  house- 
holds where  concubinage  exists,  the  principal  wife 
retains  her  supreme  authority  over  the  inferior 
ones ;  and  in  cases  where  a  slave  is  brought  into  the 
relation  with  her  master  that  Hagar  held  to  Abram, 
the  maid-servant  remains  in  her  former  x)osition 
unchanged ;  or  although  some  more  attentions  may 
be  paid  to  her,  she  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
absolute  control  of  her  mistress  as  before.  Sarai, 
left  by  Abram  to  act  at  discretion,  exerted  her  full 
authority.    And  .  .  .  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with 
her— [Hebrew,  n;??!?],  oppressed,  afflicted,  or  would 
oppress,  afflict  her.]   The  word  implies  that,  in 
her  violent  bursts  of  resentment,  Sarai  frequently 
had,  or  threatened  to  have,  recourse  to  blows, 
,   till  at  length  Hagar,  perceiving  the  hopelessness 
'  of  maintaining  the  unequal  strife,  resolved  to 
j  escape  from  what  had  become  to  her  in  reality,  as 
I   well  as  in  name,  a  house  of  bondage, 
j      7.  And  the  angel  .  .  .  found  her  by  a  fountain. 
I  This  well  (see  on  v.  14),  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  caravan  road,  in  the  midst 
'   of  Shur  (now  Difar),  a  sandy  desert  on  the  west  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles,  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt.    By  taking  that  direction, 
she  seems  to  have  intended  to  return  to  her  rela- 
'  tives  in  that  country.  Nothing  but  pride,  passion, 
i  and  sullen  obstinacy  could  have  driven  any  soli- 
tary  person  to  brave  the  dangers  of  such  an  inhos- 
pitable wild;  and  she  must  have  died,  had  not  the 
timely  appearance  and  words  of  the  angel  recalled 
her  to  reflection  and  duty,   the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
Angel  means  messenger,  and  the  term  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  some  natural  pheno- 
menon, or  visible  symbol,  betokening  the  presence 
and  agency  of  the  Divine  Majesty  (Exod.  xiv.  19; 
]  2  Ki.  xix.  35;  Ps.  civ.  4).    That  the  whole  tenor 
;  of  this  narrative,  however,  indicates  a  living  per- 
sonal  being,  is  allowed  on  all  hands ;  but  a  variety 
i  of  oi)inions  are  entertained  respecting  the  essential 
I  standing  of  this  messenger  of  Jehovah.  Some  think 
'  that  he  was  a  created  angel,  one  of  those  celestial 
I  spirits  who  were  frequently  delegated  under  the 
ancient  economies  to  execute  the  purposes  of  God's 
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grace  to  his  chosen  ;  while  others,  convinced  that 
things  are  predicated  of  this  angel  involving  the 
possession  of  attributes  and  powers  superior  to 
those  of  the  most  exalted  creatures,  maintain  that 
this  must  be  considered  a  real  theophany,  a  visible 
manifestation  of  God,  without  reference  to  any 
distinction  of  persons.  To  each  of  these  hypo- 
theses insuperable  objections  have  been  urged : 
against  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  "no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i.  18;  Col,  xy.) ; 
and  against  the  former,  founded  on  the  historical 
circumstances  of  this  narrative,  in  which  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord"  promises  to  do  what  was  manifestly 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  created  being  [v.  10), 
and  also  did  himself  what  he  afterwards  ascribed 
to  the  Lord  (cf.  vv.  7,  8  with  v.  11,  last  clause). 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which,  on  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  facts,  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
critics  and  divines  have  come  is,  that  this  was 
an  appearance  of  the  Logos,  or  Divine  person  of 
the  Messiah,  prelusive,  as  in  many  subsequent 
instances,  to  his  actually  incarnate  manifestation 
in  the  fulness  of  time  (cf.  Mic.  v,  2).  Such  was 
"the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  the  Revealer  of  the  in- 
visible God  to  the  Church,  usually  designated  by 
this  and  the  analogous  titles  of  "  the  messenger  of 
the  covenant"  and  "the  angel  of  His  presence." 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  name 
occurs;  and  it  has  been  pronounced  a  myth,  or  at 
least  a  traditionary  legend,  intended  to  throw  a 
halo  of  dignity  and  mysterious  interest  on  the 
origin  of  the  Arabs,  by  recording  the  special  inter- 
position of  heaven  in  behalf  of  a  poor,  destitute 
Egyptian  bondwoman,  their  humble  ancestress. 
But  the  objection  is  groundless  :  the  divine  mani- 
festation will  appear  in  keeping  with  the  occasion, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  "the  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  in  guiding  and  encouraging  Hagar,  was  tak- 
ing a  care  about  the  seed  of  Abraham.  8.  Hagar, 
Sa,rai's  maid.  This  mode  of  address,  indicating  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  her  name  and  history, 
was  designed  to  impress  the  fugitive  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  supernatural,  the  divine  character 
of  the  speaker,  and  a  lively  sense  of  her  sin  in 
abandoning  the  station  in  which  His  providence 
had  placed  her.  9.  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and 
submit  thyself  under  her  hands.  The  counsel 
was  given  in  kindness  as  well  as  wisdom  ;  for,  by 
continuing  to  penetrate  further  into  the  wilderness, 
she  must  inevitably  have  perished,  and  all  her  pros- 
pects of  maternity  been  blasted.  These  circum- 
stances were  sufficient  to  lead  her  to  ponder  over 
the  perils  of  her  wayward  course ;  while  the  fore- 
shadowing of  her  sou's  great  destiny,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  however,  depended  upon  her 
maintaining  a  connection  with  Abram's  family, 
was  held  out  as  an  inducement  for  her  immediately 
to  retrace  her  steins  to  Hebron.   The  whole  tenor 
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the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and 
shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  ^  Ishmael ;  because  *  the  Lord 

12  hath  heard  thy  affliction.    And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  he 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he  shall 

13  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.    And  she  called  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  seest  me :  for  she  said,  Have  I  also 

14  here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me?   Wherefore  the  well  was  called 

15  ^  Beer-lahai-roi ;  behold,  it  is  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.    And  Hagar 
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of  the  communication  was  calculated  to  soothe 
and  animate.  11.  Ishmael.  Like  other  Hebrew 
names,  this  had  a  signification,  and  it  is  made  up 
of  two  words — 'God  hears.'  The  reason  is  ex- 
plained. 12.  a  wild  man — lit.,  a  wild  ass  man, 
expressing  how  the  disposition  of  Ishmael  and  his 
descendants  resembles  that  of  the  wild  ass.  Ms 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him— descriptive  of  the  rude, 
turbulent,  and  plundering  character  of  the  Arabs, 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren— dwell, 
i.e.,  pitch  tents;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  they 
maintain  their  independence  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tempts to  extirpate  or  subdue  them.  Some  ren- 
der the  words,  "in  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
'against  all  his  brethren'— i.  e.,  even  in  dwelling 
with  his  brethren  he  would  maintain  his  charac- 
teristic hostility;  and  others  [Rosenmiiller  and 
Gesenius)  take  the  words,  in  a  geographical  sense,  as 
signifying  before— i.  e.,  to  the  east,  eastward  (ch. 
XXV.  18) ;  he  shall  "  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethen,"  viz.,  in  Arabia.  There  is  truth  in  each 
of  these  versions  ;  but  that  adopted  by  our  transla- 
tors is  literal  and  correct,  meaning  that,  though 
the  wild  and  lawless  character  of  Ishmael's  pos- 
terity would  provoke  a  host  of  enemies  against 
them  on  every  side,  they  would  successfully  with- 
stand all  assaults,  and  remain  established  in  their 
land.  In  all  other  countries  where  the  inhabi- 
tants have  existed  in  a  national  capacity,  they 
have  gradually  acquired  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  settled  community;  their  pursuits,  pastimes, 
and  general  mode  of  life  have  been  moulded  by 
the  climate  and  conditions  of  the  soil,  by  changes  of 
government,  and  the  progress  of  society.  But  no 
external  influences  have  been  able  to  affect  the 
Arabs  :  they  have  continued  unaltered  in  the  same 
social  state,  and  addicted  to  the  same  roaming 

f)ropensities,  animated  by  the  same  unconquerable 
ove  of  liberty  and  independence,  bent  on  the  same 
favourite  objects  of  feud  and  plunder,  since  the 
days  of  Ishmael,  whose  wild  and  irregular  features 
are  to  this  day  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  ma- 
rauding tribes  of  the  desert.  'On  the  smallest 
computation,'  says  Sir  H.  K.  Porter,  in  describ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  an  Arab  tribe,  'such 
must  have  been  the  manners  of  these  people  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years :  thus  in  all 
things  verifying  the  prediction  given  of  Ish- 
mael at  his  birth,  that  he,  in  his  posterity,  should 
be  a  wild  man,  and  always  continue  to  be  so, 
though  they  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  their  brethren.  And  that  an  acute 
and  active  people,  surrounded  for  centuries  by 
l)olished  and  luxurious  nations,  should,  from  their 
earliest  ages  to  their  latest  times,  be  found  still  a 
wild  people,  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  all  their 
brethren  (as  we  may  call  these  nations),  unsub- 
dued and  unchangeable,  is  indeed  a  standing 
miracle— one  of  those  mysteries  and  incontrovert- 
ible facts  which  establish  the  truth  of  prophecy,' 
13,  called  the  name — common  in  ancient  times  to 
name  places  from  circumstances  ;  and  the  name 
given  to  this  well  was  a  grateful  recognition  of 
God's  gracious  appearance  in  the  hour  of  her  dis- 
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tress.  Thou  God  seest  me— «.  e,,  Thou  art  a  God  who 
permittest  thyself  to  be  seen.  Have  I  also  here 
looked  after  liim  that  seeth  me  ?  This  appears  to 
be  similar  to  the  scene  described  in  Exod.  xxxiii, 
23,  where  it  is  promised  to  Moses,  "thou  shalt  see 
my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen." 
Hagar,  however,  meant  a  very  different  thing ;  and 
the  correct  view  of  her  exclamation  (taking  the  He- 
brew verb  to  see  in  the  sense  it  often  bears,  viz.,  to 
enjoy  the  light,  to  live)  is,  '  do  I  then  here  see  [i.  e., 
live)  after  the  vision  of  God?'  i.  e.,  'after  having 
seen  God?'  {Gesenius).  Delitzsch  gives  a  different 
exposition  of  these  words:  'Thou  art  a  God  of 
sight,  whose  all-seeing  eye  is  directed  towards  the 
helpless  and  destitute,  even  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  wilderness.  Have  I  not  even  here,  in  this 
scene  of  wild  and  desolate  solitude,  been  brouglit 
to  recognize  Him  who  looked  after  me.  Where- 
fore the  well  was  called  '  The  well  of  the  living  One 
who  seeth  me.'  But  this  commentary  is  not  a 
sound  one;  for  although  the  epithet  "the  living," 
applied  to  God  in  contradistinction  from  dead 
idols,  occurs  frequently  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Josh,  iii.  10 ;  2  Ki.  xix.  4  ;  Ps, 
cvi.  28),  it  is  not  used  in  any  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and,  besides,  it  is  at  variance  with  those 
numerous  passages  in  which  a  vision  of  God  was 
supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  speedy  death, 
and  with  which  the  literal  translation  of  Hagar's 
words  harmonizes  her  feelings  (ch.  xxxii.  31 ;  Exod. 
xxxiii.  20  ;  Judg.  xiii.  22).  14,  Wherefore  the  well 
was  called  Beer-lahai-roi— well  of  life  of  vision  ; 
i.  e. ,  of  life  after  seeing  God.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Bationalist  writers  to  give  an  entirely 
different  explanation  of  this  name.  By  a  change 
of  the  vowel-points,  so  as  to  make  lahai  into  leWi, 
(Judg.  XV,  19),  the  name  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean,  'the  well  of  the  jaw-bone  (rock)  of  vision'— 
i.  e.,  well  of  the  prominent,  far-seen  rock.  But  this 
sense  can  be  extorted  only  by  a  violent  alteration 
of  the  original  text,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  the  sacred  historian,  behold,  it  is 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered,  A  wady,  containing 
brackish  water,  is  mentioned  by  Bobinson,  under 
the  name  of  Er  Muweileh,  which  he  passed  with- 
out taking  much  notice  of  it.  But  it  has  since  been 
pitched  upon  by  Rowlands  (  Williams's  'Holy  City') 
as  Hagar's  well,  called  by  the  Arabs  about  Ghuz- 
zah,  Moilahhi ;  which  he  interprets  to  signify  Moi 
—  water,  and  lahi= lahai.  It  is  situated  about  ten 
camels'  hours  south  of  Ruhaileh  (Rebohoth).  But 
its  topography  is  so  exactly  given  in  the  text  that 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  if  only  the 
localities  of  Kadesh  and  Bered  were  fully  ascer- 
tained, ''^ Bered^'  is  supposed  to  be  Jebel  Helal, 
Kadesh  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  place  of 
that  name  referred  to  here  lay  on  the  northern 
plateau  of  the  Tih,  and  may  be  the  one  described 
by  Rowlands.  The  peculiarity  of  this  name,  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  attests  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
truth  of  this  record,  independently  of  the  inspired 
authority  of  the  historian.  For  how  could  so 
strange  and  remarkable  a  name  originate,  as 
Hdvernick  justly  remarks,  except  from  a  miracu- 
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renewed  with  Ahram. 


bare  Abram  a  son :  and  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar  bare, 

16  Ishmael.    And  Abram  icas  fourscore  and  six  years  old  when  Hagar  bare 
Ishmael  to  Abram. 

17  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  aw  the  Almighty  God;  "walk  before  me, 

2  and  be  thou     perfect.    And  I  will  make  my  '^^  covenant  between  me  and 

3  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.    And  Abram  ^  fell  on  his  face : 

4  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying,  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with 

5  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  ^  many  nations.    Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  ^Abraham;  for 

6  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee.    And  I  will  make  thee  ex- 
ceeding fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come 

7  out  of  thee.    And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
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lous  occurrence,  such  as  that  related.  15.  Abram 
called  Ms  son's  name,  which  Hagar  hare,  Ish- 
mael—(see  on  V.  11.)  The  names  given  to  children 
in  ancient  times  were  generally  significant,  having 
a  reference  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  appearance 
or  the  destiny  of  the  child,  or  to  some  remarkable 
incident  in  the  experience  of  the  parents.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  name  being  fixed  before  the 
child's  birth,  though  several  occur  in  later  periods 
of  the  sacred  history ;  and  it  was  doubtless  con- 
ferred by  Abraham,  after  learning  from  the  lips  of 
Hagar  an  account  of  the  angelic  communication 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
both  of  the  mother  and  her  child. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-14.  Renewal  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 1.  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine — 
thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  During 
that  interval  he  had  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  com- 
munion with  God,  but  had  been  favoured  with  no 
special  revelation  as  formerly.  It  was  a  period  of 
spiritual  desertion,  probably  on  account  of  his 
hasty  and  blameable  marriage  with  Hagar,  and  the 
promise  of  his  son  was  so  long  deferred  that  the 
faith  of  Abram  and  Sarai  might  be  tried,  and 
God's  power  at  their  extreme  age  illustriously  dis- 
played, the  Lord  appeared— some  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  presence,  probably  the 
shechiuah,  or  radiant  glory  of  overpowering  efful- 
gence. I  am  the  Almighty  God— [Hebrew,  'l^'  b'^^ 
from  niK*',  to  be  strong  or  powerful,  to  lay  waste, 
to  desolate.]  It  is  strictly  speaking  a  plural  ter- 
mination ;  but  it  is  never  joined  [like  with 
au  adjective  or  verb  plural.  It  is  a  name  of 
God  that  seems  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
flood,  being  not  found  in  the  Scriptures  previous 
to  that  destructive  dispensation,  but  soon  after 
it,  in  perhaps  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  that 
of  Job,  thirty -one  times.  It  is  used  once  in 
this  book  by  itself  (ch.  xlix.  25 :  cf  Ruth  i.  20, 
21 ;  Isa.  xiii.  6 ;  Ezek.  i.  24 ;  x.  5 ;  Joel  i.  15)  ; 
but  in  six  other  passages  it  appears  as  a  com- 
pound title,  as  here,  with  "God"  prefixed  (chs. 
xxviii.  3  J  XXXV.  11;  xliii.  14;  xlviii.  3;  Exod.  vi.  3; 
Ezek.  X.  5) ;  and  in  all  of  these  it  denotes  the  second 
person  in  the  Godhead.  It  was  the  name  by  which 
He  made  himself  known  to  the  patriarchs,  designed 
to  convey  the  sense  of  'all-sufScient'  (Ps.  xvi. 
5,  6  ;  Ixxiii.  25) ;  and  accordingly,  in  harmony  with 
the  object  of  this  manifestation,  the  Lord  announces 
himself  as  El  Shaddai  —  a  mighty  promiser  of 
blessings— this  name,  used  only  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  covenant,  being  a  pledge  of 
their  fulhlment.  Nothing  was  more  appropriate 
or  more  needful  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of 
Abram  than  that  the  Divine  Being,  on  whose 
word  he  relied,  was  able  to  do  things  which  seemed 
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above  and  contrary  to  nature  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  11,  12. 
walk  .  .  and  be  .  .  .  perfect— upright,  sincere 
(Ps.  xli.  6)  in  heart,  speech,  and  behaviour.  Faith 
was  to  be  manifested  by  works,  and  by  works  to  be 
made  perfect  (James  ii.  22).  2.  And  I  will  make  my 
covenant  [Hebrew,  n^rK";]— I  will  give,  execute,  or 
put  in  operation  my  covenant.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously made  (see  on  ch.  xv.  18),  and  the  promised 
blessings  are  merely  reiterated  here.  3.  Abram 
fell  on  his  face — the  attitude  of  profoundest  rever- 
ence assumed  by  eastern  people.  It  consists  in 
the  prostrate  body  resting  on  the  hands  and  knees, 
with  the  face  bent  till  the  forehead  touches  the 
ground.  It  is  an  expression  of  conscious  humility 
and  profound  reverence.  4.  my  covenant  is  with 
thee— renewed  mention  is  made  of  it  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  communication  that  follows.  It  is 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  all  who  believe 
in  the  Saviour.  It  deserves  notice  that  although 
many  of  the  promises  to  Abram  are  recorded  (see 
chs.  xii.,  xiii.),  they  are  not  termed  a  "covenant" 
till  an  account  is  given  in  ch.  xv.  of  their  being 
solemnly  ratified.  5.  name  shall  be  Abraham. 
In  eastern  countries  the  name  given  in  infancy  is 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  life  altered :  a  change 
of  name  is  an  advertisement  of  some  new  circum- 
stance in  the  history,  rank,  or  religion  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  bears  it.  The  change  is  made  vari- 
ously—by the  old  name  being  entirely  dropped  for 
the  new,  or  by  conjoining  the  new  with  the  old,  or 
sometimes  only  a  few  letters  are  inserted,  so  that 
the  altered  form  may  express  the  difference  in  the 
owners  state  or  prospects.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  a  new  name  is  kuown,  and  its  import  spread 
through  the  country.  In  dealing  with  Abraham 
and  Sarai,  God  was  pleased  to  adapt  His  proce- 
dure to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  country  and 
age.  There  was  no  way,  according  to  prevailing 
notions,  in  which  the  Divine  promise  would  be  so 
well  remembered,  and  the  splendid  prospects  of 
the  i)atriarch  become  more  widely  known  than  by 
giving  him  and  his  wife  new  names,  significant  of 
their  high  destiny.  Instead  of  Abram  =  or 
Abba,  father,  and  ram,  high,  'a  high  father,'  he 
was  to  be  called  Abraham  =■J.5-?'a6-/ia7)^o?^,  father 
of  a  great  multitude  ;  and  this  has  been  verified, 
whether  he  is  considered  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Jews,  Arabs,  &c.,  or  as  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful. 6.  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee— (cf.  Mic. 
V.  2.)  7.  I  will  establish  my  covenant  ...  to 
be  a  God  unto  thee.  Had  this  communication  to 
Abram  been  made  at  the  time  of  his  call,  it  could 
have  conveyed  no  other  idea  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  an  idolater,  and  was  imbued  with 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  idolatry,  than  that, 
instead  of  the  ideal  fictitious  deities  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  and  worship,  the  true, 
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8  ^  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  ^  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession;  and-^I  will  be  their  God. 

9  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  ^  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore, 

10  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations.    This  is  my  covenant, 
which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every 

11  man-child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.    And    ye  shall  circumcise 
the  flesh  of  your  foreskin  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 

12  me  and  you.    And  ^  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among 
you,  every  man-child  in  your  generations,  he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or 


living,  personal  God  was  to  be  substituted.  But 
he  had  now  for  a  long  series  of  years  become 
familiarized  with  the  name,  appearances,  and  edu- 
cational training  of  Him  who  had  called  him,  and 
therefore  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  promise 
in  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  sense— to 
understand,  in  short,  that  to  'be  a  God  unto 
him'  included  all  that  God  had  been,  or  had 
promised  to  be  to  him  and  his  posterity— an  in- 
structor, a  guide,  a  governor,  a  friend,  a  wise  and 
loving  father,  who  would  confer  upon  them  what- 
ever was  for  their  good,  chasten  them  whenever 
they  did  wrong,  and  fit  them  for  the  high  and 
important  destiny  for  which  he  had  chosen  them. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  promise  was  prim- 
arily meant  to  refer  to  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abram,  who,  by  the  election  of  grace,  were  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  to  the 
temijoral  blessings  which  it  guaranteed  to  them 
(Rom.  xi.  IG  ;  xv.  8).  They  were  in  their  collective 
capacity  to  form  the  visible  external  Church  ;  and 
in  the  sense  of  their  being  "  a  chosen  generation, 
a  peculiar  people,"  though  many  of  them  were  un- 
believers, they  were  to  be  called  the  peoj)le  of  God, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  words  "in  their  genera- 
tions." In  this  sense  partly  the  covenant  is  called 
"an  everlasting  covenant;"  for  it  continued  in 
force  down  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
when  the  national  distinction  ceased,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  mankind  to  the  spiritual  blessings 
contq,ined  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  (Eph.  ii.  14). 
But  further,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  it  is 
called  "an  everlasting  covenant."  The  promise  is  a 
promise  made  to  the  Church  of  all  ages ;  for  He  who 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  made 
it  to  "Abraham,  and  to  his  seed"  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  17). 
The  sign  of  circumcision  was  annexed  to  it  under 
the  Jewish  disyjensatiou  (cf.  Acts  ii.  38,  39  ;  GaL 
iii.  6,  7,  9,  14,  22,  20,  29 ;  Heb.  viii.  10),  and  that  of 
baptism  under  the  Christian.  The  latter  denotes 
the  very  same  things  which  were  formerly  symbo- 
lized by  circumcision,  and  recognizes  the  same 
relation  between  yiarent  and  child  (Acts  ii.  39,  last 
clause).  Circumcision  is  expressly  pronounced  by 
Paul  to  have  been  both  a  sign  and  a  seal  of 
spiritual  blessings  (Rom.  iv.  11).  It  was  a  sign 
denoting  "the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  llesh"— i.  e.,  denoting  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  defilement  of  sin — the  necessity  of 
inward  as  well  as  of  outward  purity.  It  was  also 
a  seal  of  the  covenant.  It  was  to  Abraham  "a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he 
had,  being  yet  uncircumcised,  that  he  might  be 
the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they 
be  not  circumcised,  that  righteousness  might  be 
imputed  to  them  also" — L  e.,  not  a  seal  of  his  own 
personal  justification,  but  a  seal  of  that  covenant, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  which  all  who 
should  in  any  age  believe  shall  be  justified  by 
faith.  It  was  on  the  part  of  God  a  solemn  pledge 
of  faithfulness  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
of  his  covenant  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2).  As  observed  by 
Abraham,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  all  believing  par- 
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ents  amongst  the  Jews,  it  was  a  solemn  declaration 
of  their  reliance  on  these  promises  in  the  very  act 
of  dedicating  their  children  to  the  Lord.  Just  so 
does  baptism.  This  is  one  with  the  promise  of 
God  the  Father,  to  make  us  sons  "by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  God  the  Son,  "shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  With  this  promise  the 
sign  with  water  is  now  connected,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  8.  I 
will  give  .  .  .  the  land.  The  grant  of  Canaan 
had  been  previously  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  (ch.  xv.  18) ;  but  it  is  here  repeated 
in  connection  with  the  promise,  "I  will  be  a  God  , 
unto  you,"  as  the  crowning  blessing  of  all  their 
possessions  and  privileges  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance.  But  as  the  patriarch  himself  never 
acquired  any  property  in  Canaan,  except  a  bury- 
ing-place,  and,  maintaining  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  character  of  a  pilgrim,  'confessed  that  he 
sought  a  country,'  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  grant  of  the  land,  as  "an  everlasting  pos- 
session," typified  heaven,  "the  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly"  (Heb.  xi.  16), 

10.  Every  man-child  .  .  .  circumcised.  This 
was  the  sign  in  the  Old  Testament  Church,  as  bap-  j 
tism  is  in  the  New,  and  hence  the  covenant  is 
called  "covenant  of  circumcision"  (Acts  vii.  8; 
Rom.  iv,  11).    The  terms  of  the  covenant  were  ] 
these,— on  the  one  hand,  Abraham  and  his  seed  ' 
were  to  observe  the  rite  of  circumcision  ;  and  on  \ 
the  other,  God  promised,  in  the  event  of  such  ob- 
servance, to  give  them  Canaan  for  a  perjjetual  ; 
possession,  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  x^osterity, 
and  that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  nations  should  be 
blessed.    It  must  be  carefully  observed,  however,  ; 
that  when  it  is  said,  "This  is  my  covenant,  every  • 
man-child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised,"  the  \ 
observance  of  this  prescribed  rite  did  not  con-  | 
stitute  the  keeping  of  God's  covenant,  although  ^ 
the  modern  Jews  identify  circumcision  with  the  ' 
covenant,  and  Christian  writers  sometimes  imitate  ^ 
their  x^hraseology  ('Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p.  15).  ' 
It  was  only  the  "token"  or  sign  "of  the  covenant."  ' 
The  possession  of  this  token  denoted  that  the  Jews 
were  a  nation  in  covenant  with  God;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  neglect  of  the  terms — viz.,  the  na- 
tional acknowledgment  of  God— even  although  the 
people  might  be  circumcised,  implied  a  violation 
of  the  covenant.    Circumcision  was  indispensably 
necessary,  as  has  been  well  observed,  '  to  mark  a 
Xjerson  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant : '  it 
did  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  circumcised 
person  made  good  his  title,  or  received  the  blessings 
('Israel  after  the  Flesh').    12.  he  that  is  eight 
days  old  shall  he  circumcised.    This  rite  was 
practised  by  many  ancient  nations  :  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  Colchians  (a  branch  of  the  old 
Egyptians),  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  among  the 
Troglodites  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  S'ea  [Itawlin- 
son^s  'Herod.,'  b.  ii.,ch.  37,  104) —nay,  even  amongst 
the  Bechuana  and  Caffre  tribes  south  of  the 
Zambesi  iu  Africa,  and  traces  of  it  have  been 
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13  boiiglit  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He  that 
is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs 
be  circumcised :  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting 
covenant.  And  the  uncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin 
is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  ^  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath 
broken  my  covenant. 

And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not 
16  caU  her  name  Sarai,  but  ^  Sarah  shall  her  name  he.    And  I  will  bless  her, 
and  give  thee  a  son  also  of  her :  yea,  I  will  bless  her,  and  she  shall  ^  be  a 
mother-  of  nations ;  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her. 

Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and  *  laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart, 
Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old?  and  shall 
'Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?  And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  0 
that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee !  And  God  said,  Sarah  thy  wife 
shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac :  and  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  \yith  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  with 
his  seed  after  him.  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee :  Behold,  I 
have  blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him 
exceedingly;  ''twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  ^  great 
nation.  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,  which  ^  Sarah  shall 
bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year. 

And  he  left  off  ^talking  with  him,  and  God  went  up  from  Abraham. 
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found  iu  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  New  World.  The  rite  was  practised 
in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  prob- 
ably earlier,  long  before  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
(  Wilkinson,  in  JRaidinson's  'Herod'.)  But  amongst 
these  people  it  was  by  uo  means  univei'sal,  as  an 
extensive  examination  of  mummies  has  proved 
that  it  was  undergone  by  no  larger  a  proportion 
than  about  one  iu  fifty,  and  that,  too,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  upwards,  when  political,  sanitary, 
or  prudential  reasons  prompted  it ;  whereas  it 
was  enjoined  upon  the  posterity  of  Abraham  almost 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  world— to  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  As  it  was 
a  national  distinction,  it  was  imperative  on  all 
classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
Jewish  society;  and,  above  all,  it  was  symbolical 
of  important  religious  sentiments.  13.  He  that 
is  iDorn  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  thy  money— [Hebrew,  ■^gp3  njp!? ;  Septuagint, 
apyvpu)vi]To?.]  No  servant  of  a  foreign  nation 
could  remain  in  the  family  of  an  Israelite  without 
becoming  a  proselyte.  Compliance  with  this  con- 
dition, through  submission  to  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, was  the  price  of  the  privilege.  14.  the  un- 
circumcised man-child  .  .  .  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  people— i  e.,  he  should  not  participate  in  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant.  The  consequence 
of  neglecting  the  rite  was  disastrous  both  for  a 
Jewish  boy  and  the  male  servant  who  was  an 
inmate  of  a  Jewish  family.  It  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  excommunication.  The  prevalence  of  this 
peculiar  practice  amongst  many  ancient  heathen 
nations  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  a  primeval 
ordinance,  which,  like  that  of  sacrifice,  belonged 
to  the  earliest  age  after  the  fall ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian  to 
forbid  the  ascription  of  it  to  so  ancient  an  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which  the  injunc- 
tion was  laid  upon  Abram  implies  that  it  was  an 
old  and  well-known  usage ;  for  no  exjjlanation  is 
given  either  of  what  it  was,  or  how  the  rite  was  to 
be  performed.  And  assuming  it  to  have  been  an 
ordinance  of  primeval  antiquity,  the  appointment 
of  this  ancient  symbol  to  be  a  divine  ordinance  in 
the  Old  Testament  Church  corresponded  exactly 
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to  the  consecrated  use  of  the  common  element  of 
water,  which,  having  been  always  associated  with 
ideas  of  purity,  was  instituted  by  the  direct 
authority  of  our  Lord  to  symbolize  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  his  atoning  blood, 
as  well  as  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  reciijieut. 

15.  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife  .  .  .  Sarah  shall  her 
name  he— [Hebrew,  nc?';  Septuagint,  2apa,  Sarai.] 
The  etymology  of  this  w^ord  is  uncertain.  The 
old  commentators  universally  interpreted  it  'my 
princess;'  and  the  change  of  it  for  another  as 
intirnating  that,  instead  of  being  the  princess  of  a 
particular  tribe,  she  was  to  be  a  i^riucess  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind.  But  modern  scholars  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  explanation  ;  and  Ewald  derives 
it  from  a  root-verb  [n^a*]  whose  third  meaning, 
as  given  by  Gesenius,  is  to  contend,  to  strive.  The 
change,  then,  of  the  original  name,  Sarai,  conten- 
tious, violent,  which  suggested  unpleasant  ideas 
of  temper,  into  [nnb*]  the'feminine  of  [")Li']  prince, 
[Septuagint,  Sappa],  Sarah,  was  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
16,  give  thee  a  son  also  of  her.  God's  purposes 
are  gradually  made  known.  A  son  had  been  long 
ago  promised  to  Abraham.  Now,  at  length,  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  informed  that  it  Vv'as  to  be  a 
child  of  Sarai. 

17.  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed. 
It  was  not  the  sneer  of  unbelief,  iDut  a  smile  of 
delight  at  the  i:)rospect  of  so  improbable  an 
event  (Eom.  iv.  20) ;  he  fully  believed  the  word 
of  God :  there  was  humility  blended  with  wonder 
and  joy.  This  is  what  our  Lord  alluded  to,  John 
viii,  56.  As  Abi-aham  saw  heaven  iu  the  promise 
of  Canaan,  so  he  saw  Christ  in  the  promise  of 
Isaac  (laughter).  18,  0  that  Ishmael.  This  ex- 
pressed the  natural  solicitude  of  a  parent.  But 
God's  thoughts  are  not  as  mans  thoughts. 
19-21.  The  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  reserved 
for  Isaac,  but  common  blessings  were  abundantly 
promised  to  Ishmael ;  and  though  the  visible 
Church  did  not  descend  from  his  family,  yet  per- 
sonally he  might,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  did,  enjoy 
its  benefits. 


The  Lord  appearetli 
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U7ito  Abraham. 


23  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  born  in  his  house, 
and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male  among  the  men  of 
Abraham's  house,  and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  self- 

24  same  day,  as  God  *had  said  unto  him.    And  ^Abraham  ivas  ninety  years 

25  old  and  nine  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  And 
Ishmael  his  son  vms  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the 

26  flesh  of  his  foreskin.    In  "the  selfsame  day  was  Abraham  circumcised,  and 

27  Ishmael  his  son.  And  all  the  men  of  his  ''house,  born  ^in  the  house,  and 
bought  with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 

18     AND  the  Lord  "  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  he 
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23-27.  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  &c. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  prompt  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
patriarch's  pious  character  and  course  of  i^roce- 
dure  ;  but  he  had  an  additional  motive  for  ready- 
compliance  in  the  happy  announcement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  {v.  16).  It  is  important 
to  observe  the  time  when  the  patriarch  Avas  in- 
structed to  practise  this  peculiar  rite,  which  had 
a  relation  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  to 
appear  "in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  and  be 
made  sin  for  us.  Being  ai)pointed  as  the  seal  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  which  had  a 
direct  reference  to  the  Messiah,  it  was  in  the  eye 
of  faith  a  constant  remembrancer  of  the  special 
relation  in  which  the  patriarch  stood  to  the 
promised  seed  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice,  that  it  was  not  enjoined  on 
Abraham  previous  to  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  his  son 
by  the  bond-woman,  but  at  the  very  time  of  his 
receiving  the  promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah  ;  nor  did 
he  become  the  father  of  the  child  of  promise  till 
he  had  performed  this  rite.  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  held  that  there  was  a  mystical  ref- 
erence even  in  the  circumstances  that  marked, 
as  they  assumed,  the  first  observance  of  circum- 
cision. Abraham's  household  consisted,  as  they 
alleged,  besides  Ishmael,  of  318  male  servants, 
and  that  number  involved  a  mysterious  truth  : 
for  of  the  two  Greek  letters  which  represent  18, 
I  stands  for  10,  and  H  for  8,  which  was  a  cipher 
(I  H)  in  common  use  amongst  the  early  Christians 
for  the  sacred  name  Jesus ;  and  the  letter  Tau, 
the  form  of  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  cross, 
stands  for  300 ;  so  that  the  number  318  was  mys- 
tically significant  of  the  'ci^oss  of  Jesus.'  But 
the  sacred  historian  does  not  say  that  'all  the 
men  of  Abraham's  house  [v.  27)  who  were  circum- 
cised,' were  318.  That  Avas  the  number  of  ser- 
vants he  selected  for  a  warlike  expedition  fifteen 
years  before  ;  and  as  he  must  have  left  a  sufficient 
number  at  home  to  take  charge  of  his  immense 
flocks,  his  household  must  have  become  suddenly 
and  greatly  reduced,  if  it  comprised  no  more 
than  318  males,  "trained"  men,  slaves,  and 
children.  This  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
fathers,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  mere  fanciful 
conjecture,  but  based  on  an  unwarrantable  as- 
sumption. Micliaelis  dwells  on  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  simultaneous  circumcision  of 
all  the  males,  master  and  servants,  in  the  house- 
hold :  —  all  work  must  have  ceased,  and  the 
cattle  could  not  have  been  foddered.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  collective 
body  of  males  in  the  establishment  were  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  at  once.  The  conditions 
of  the  sacred  narrative  appear  to  be  satisfied  by 
considering  that  Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael 
were  circumcised  on  the  self-same  day  on  which 
the  Divine  injunction  had  been  given  him,  while 
his  servants  followed  in  succession  as  rapidly  as 
convenience  allowed.  And  this  is  clearly  imy)lied 
iu  th«  record  of  Moses,  who,  while  he  first  states 
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[v.  23)  the  general  fact  that  the  rite  was  observed, 
seems  to  hint  {vv.  26,  27)  an  order  in  the  time  of 
observance  throughout  the  numerous  household 
(see  further  on  Josh.  v.  5,  7).  In  considering  the 
views  advanced  in  the  exposition  of  this  chapter, 
it  naturally  occurs  to  ask,  '  What  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  special  and  distinctive  differences 
between  the' heathen  and  the  Hebrew  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision?' It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  usage  was 
connected  first  of  all  with  the  idea  of  generative 
purity,  and  so  of  a  transcendent  fitness  for  reli- 
gious  service  and  the  higher  culture  of  the 
intellect.  As  such  it  had  continued  to  be  prized 
in  Egypt  by  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  (no 
persons  uncircumcised  being  allowed  to  study  the 
sacerdotal  or  hieroglyphic  characters),  even  though 
it  was  neglected  or  dispai-aged  by  the  bulk  of  the 
peo]>le,  among  whom,  indeed,  on  losing  its  original 
significance,  it  came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
ancient  custom  or  a  sanitary  and  prudential  regu- 
lation. It  might  also  in  some  districts  be  per- 
verted, with  corruptions  of  religions  thought,  into 
a  species  of  bloody  oflFering,  or  might  even,  as  a 
substitute  for  human  sacrifices,  be  administered 
in  every  case  with  the  intention  of  propitiating 
an  angry  god  like  Moloch.  But  whatever  had 
become  the  heathen  version  of  this  symbol,  no 
one  will  deny  that  when  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
circumcised  the  members  of  his  household,  he 
both  acted  with  a  definite  purpose  and  was  ani- 
mated with  a  spirit  thoroughly  religious.  The 
symbol  was  profoundly  ethical,  and  was  distin- 
guished not  only  for  its  equal  operation,  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  appointed. 
Translated  into  words,  the  meaning  of  it  was,— 
'  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  Outward  in  the  flesh, 
and  so,  accordant  with  the  sterner  genius  of  the  old 
economy,  it  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  every  He- 
brew the  peculiar  closeness  of  his  own  relations 
to  the  pure  and  perfect  God.  and  the  necessity 
therein  implied  of  fearing  and  loving  Him,  and 
circumcising  (Deut.  x.  12-16)  more  and  more  '  the 
foreskin  of  the  heart'  {Hardwick.)  The  narrative 
describes  the  rite  as  performed  upon  "every  male" 
in  '  Abraham's  house. '  '  Females  had  no  equivalent 
for  it.  The  absence  of  circumcision,  however, 
did  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  privileges  of  the 
covenant  were  not  applicable  to  woman  also,  but 
that  she  was  dependent,  and  that  her  position  in 
the  natural  and  covenant-life  was  not  without^^  the 
husband,  but  in  and  ivith  him — not  in  her  cajjacity 
as  woman,  but  as  wife  (and  mother).  Woman  was 
sanctified  and  set  apart  in  and  with  man ;  in  and 
with  him  she  had  part  in  the  covenant,  and  so  far 
as  her  nature  and  position  demanded  and  admitted 
of  it,  she  had  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of 
the  covenant '  (Kurtz).  (See  a  summary  of  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  religious,  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  medical,  par  Le  Dr.  Vanier  du  Havre, 
Paris,  1847.) 

CHAP.  XVIIL  1-8.  —  Entertainment  of 
Angels. 

1.  The  Lord  appeared.   This  chapter  records 


Three  angels 
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entertained  hy  Abraham. 


2  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and,  lo,  *  three  men  stood  by  him :  and,  when  he  saw  them,  he  '^ran 
to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground, 

3  and  said.  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not 

4  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant :  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be 

5  fetched,  and  '^wasli  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree:  and  I 
will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  ^  comfort  ye  your  hearts  *  after  that  ye 
shall  pass  on :  for  therefore  "  are  ye  come  to  your  servant.  And  they  said. 
So  do,  as  thou  hast  said. 
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another  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  more 
familiar  than  any  yet  narrated,  and  more  like 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Word  was 
made  liesh.  The  Divine  Being  had  condescended 
to  give  several  special  revelations  of  His  will  to 
Abraham.  But  having  taken  him  into  a  covenant 
relation,  God  was  pleased  to  treat  him  as  a  friend, 
whose  house  He  would  visit;  and  accordingly  the 
peculiarly  gracious  manner  in  which  the  next 
communication  was  made,  corresponded  with  the 
domestic  character  of  the  event  to  which  his 
hopes  had  been  so  long  directed.  Abraham  had 
been  recently  apprised  of  the  approaching  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise,  and,  by  his  faith  in  the 
Divine  communication  made  to  him,  new  physical 
energy  had  been  imparted  to  his  aged  frame.  But 
Sarah  had  not  been  favoured  mththe  same  or  any 
similar  revelation.  Though  Abraham  had,  doubt- 
less, imparted  to  her  the  wondrous  intelligence 
he  had  received,  she  seems  to  have  remained 
sceptical  to  the  possibility  of  an  event  so  unpre- 
cedented as  that  a  wife  at  her  advanced  age  should 
become  a  mother  ;  and  so  obdurate  was  her 
incredulity  that  a  direct  assurance  from  the  Divine 
Promiser  was  necessary  to  convince  her  of  the 
truth.  Some  writers  maintain  that  this  chapter 
contains  only  a  repetition  of  the  announcement 
made  to  Abraham  a  few  days  previously;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  they  appeal  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  versions  as  to  the  circumstance 
of  time  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  10  with  ch.  xvii.  21).  But  a 
careful  examination  of  this  chapter  will  show  that 
the  primary  design  of  this  interview  was  to  re- 
move the  doubts  of  Sarah,  the  jjromise  being 
renewed  to  Abraham  in  her  hearing,  and  to  bring 
her  into  the  same  confiding  state  of  mind  with 
Abraham,  that  'through  faith  she  might  receive 
strength  to  conceive  seed.'  The  oi^ening  words  of 
the  chapter  miist  be  considered  as  a  historical 
preface,  intimating,  in  general  terms,  the  fact  of  a 
new  and  important  revelation;  for  it  is  evident 
that  Abraham  did  not  at  first  know  the  character 
or  the  rank  of  his  visitors.  But  supposing  them 
to  be  bona  fide  travellers,  he  hastened  to  ofier 
them  the  customary  rites  of  oriental  hospitality ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  he  regarded  them  as 
personages  of  high,  though  unknown  dignity,  from 
the  unusually  large  scale  of  liberality  on  which 
his  hospitalities  were  provided,  plains  of  Mamre 
—rather,  terebinth  or  oak  of  Mamre  —  a  tall 
spreading  tree,  or  grove  of  trees.  Mamre  is 
synonymous  with  Hebron  (chs.  xxiii.  19;  xxxv. 
27).  But  the  grove  of  Abraham  was  at  a  little 
distance,  according  to  Josephus  ('Jewish  Wars,' 
b.  iv.,  ch.  9,  sec.  7),  six  stadia  from  Hebron  (see 
on  chs.  xiii.  18;  xiv.  1,3),  on  the  way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Gaza  [RoUnson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' i.,  p.  .318 ;  ii.,  p.  254).  On  the  supposed 
spot  where  Abraham's  tent  and  grove  stood,  the 
Jewish  kings  erected  a  sanctuary,  the  massive 
ruins  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  Jews  call 
it  the  House  of  Abraham,  and  the  Arabs  Ramet- 
el-Khulil  (the  Height  of  the  Friend),  sat  in  the 
tent  door.  The  tent  itself  being  too  close  and 
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sultry  at  noon,  the  shaded  open  front  is  usually 
resorted  to  for  any  air  that  may  be  stirring.  2. 
lift  up  Ms  eyes  .  .  ,  and,  lo,  three  men.  Travel- 
lers in  that  quarter  start  at  sunrise,  and  continue 
till  mid- day,  when  they  look  out  for  some  resting- 
place,  stood  by  him  [Hebrew,  v^r]— above  him; 
i.  e.,  on  the  heights  that  encircled  the  plain  on 
which  his  tent  was  pitched,  ran  to  meet  them. 
When  the  visitor  is  an  ordinary  person  the  host 
merely  rises ;  but  if  of  superior  rank,  the  custom  is 
to  advance  a  little  towards  the  stranger,  and  after 
a  very  low  bow,  turn  and  lead  him  to  the  tent, 
putting  an  arm  round  his  waist,  or  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder  as  they  go,  to  assure  him  of 
welcome.  3.  My  Lord.  The  person  addressed  by 
Abraham  was  pitched  upon,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  some  apparent  superiority  of  person  or  of 
mien.  [It  is  true  that  the  text  has  (not  'j^f*, 
sir,  or  my  lords),  which,  both  in  solemn 
addresses  (chs.  xv.  2 ;  xviii.  30-32 ;  Exod.  iv.  10, 
13;  Josh.  vii.  8;  Neh.  i.  11)  and  in  historical  nar- 
ratives (1  Ki.  xiii.  10 :  xxii.  6 ;  2  Ki.  vii.  6 ;  xix. 
23),  is  generally  equivalent  to  njiT,  the  Lord  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  instance  also  applied  exclusively 
to  the  Divine  Being  at  a  very  early  period  by  the 
Jews,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  Masoretic  note 
('^'Hp^,  sacred)  appended  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
from  the  rendering  in  the  Septuagint  {Kvpie,  not 
Kvpie  fxdu),  as  well  as  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast.] 
'  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  whatever 
there  may  have  been  of  the  appearance  of  superi- 
ority in  the  person  to  whom  the  patriarch  s]3ecially 
addressed  himself,  Abraham  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize in  Him  any  strictly  divine  attribute;  and 
therefore  this  rendering,  however  ancient,  is  not 
to  be  defended  or  followed,  but  must  give  place  to 
that  of  the  Samaritan  text  [Tiii,  my  lord],  of  the 
Venetian  Greek  [oeo-Trox'  e/xe],  of  our  own  and 
other  modern  versions,  in  which  the  language  is 
that  which  may  be  employed  in  reference  to  any 
superior,  or  merely  as  a  courteous  form  of  ad- 
dress '  [Henderson  '  On  Inspiration ').  if  now  I 
have  found  favour.  The  hospitalities  offered  were 
just  of  the  kind  that  are  necessary  and  most 
grateful— the  refreshment  of  water  for  feet  exposed 
to  dust  and  heat  by  the  sandals  being  still  the 
first  observed  amongst  the  pastoral  people  of 
Hebron,  pass  not  .  .  .  from  thy  servant— e., 
from  Abraham  himself.  This  was,  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  the  style  of  politeness  used  by 
persons  in  high  life  to  their  equals,  and  of  defer- 
ence from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ; 
XX.  7,  8 ;  XXV.  24-31).  It  was  often  employed,  too, 
as  a  mark  of  respectful  courtesy  to  a  stranger  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  2  ;  Dan.  i.  2) ;  and  in  no  case  was  this 
form  of  civility  dispensed  with,  except  when  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  bold  assertion  of  independence 
(Dan.  iii.  16-18).  4.  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree  [Hebrew,  m*E^'ni]— and  recline,  by  stretching 
yourselves  upon  the  sward,  and  leaning  upon  the 
elbow.  5.  for  therefore  are  ye  come.  In  o  ques- 
tions were  asked.     But  Abraham   knew  their 
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6  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  ^Make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes 

7  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  hasted  to  dress 

8  it.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they 
did  eat. 

9  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  ?  And  he  said, 
10  Behold,  ^in  the  tent.    And  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee 

according  to  the  time  of  life;  and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife shall  have  a  son. 
And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door,  which  was  behind  him.  Now 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  ^old  and  well  stricken  in  age ;  and  it  ceased 
to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  '^manner  of  women.  ,  Therefore  Sarah  laughed 
within  herself,  saying,  ^  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  I  have  jjleasure,  my 
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object  by  the  course  they  took  —  approaching 
directly  in  front  of  the  chief  sheikh's  tent,  which 
is  always  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  and  thus 
showing  their  wish  to  be  his  guests.  The  tents 
of  a  nomadic  tribe  are  pitched  sometimes  in  a 
straight  line ;  more  frequently  in  a  semicircular 
form,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  centre  for 
baggage,  and  small  cattle  to  ue  kept  at  night.  A 
tent  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ^ Beit- ska' ar,^  or 'the 
hair-house,'  as  it  consists  of  a  covering  of  goat's 
haircloth,  either  black,  tawny,  or  dark  brown, 
woven  by  the  women.  The  piece  of  cloth  used 
for  this  purpose  is  usually  about  fifty  yards  long, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad ;  and  being  divided 
into  three  portions  of  equal  length,  it  is  extended 
upon  high  poles  perpendicularly  stuck  into  the 
ground,  so  that  two  inner  compartments  are 
formed  by  each  of  the  extremities  falling  to  the 
ground,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  tent  pins. 
The  opposite  sides  are  enclosed  in  the  same  way. 
An  open  space,  formed  by  a  part  in  one  of  the 
sides  being  allowed  to  hang  loose  and  unattached 
to  the  ground,  is  left  in  front  for  the  door  or 
entrance.  The  inner,  or  enclosed  division  —  the 
harem,  appropriated  to  the  wife  and  family— is 
accessible  either  through  the  cloth  partition  or 
from  an  opening  behind  ;  while  in  the  open  front 
space  of  the  tent  the  host  enjoys  a  cool  retreat  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  receives  his  guests. 

6.  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
meal— [Hebrew,  D^i<p].  The  seah  contained  six  cabs, 
and  three  seahs  made  an  ephah— i.  e.,  about  three 
pecks  of  meal,  baked  into  unfermented  or  unleav- 
ened cakes,  made  the  supply  of  bread  on  a  scale 
equal  to  that  of  the  animal  food,  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth.  Bread  is  baked  daily,  and  no 
more  than  is  required  for  family  use,  and  always 
by  the  women,  commonly  the  wife.  It  is  a  short 
jtrocess.  Flour  mixed  with  -water  is  made  into 
dough,  and  being  rolled  out  into  cakes,  it  is  placed 
on  the  earthen  floor,  previously  heated  by  a  tire 
of  dried  camel's  dung.  iThe  lire  being  removed, 
the  cakes  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  being 
covered  over  with  hot  embers,  are  soon  baked, 
and  eaten  the  moment  they  are  taken  off.  7. 
Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf. 
Animal  food  is  seldom  indulged  in  by  the  wealthi- 
est pastoral  chiefs,  and  is  never  provided  except 
for  visitors  of  a  superior  rank,  when  a  kid  or  lamb 
is  killed.  A  calf  is  a  still  higher  stretch  of  hospi- 
tality (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Luke  xv.  23),  and  it 
would  probably  be  cooked,  as  is  usually  done 
when  haste  is  required,  either  by  roasting  it  whole, 
or  by  cutting  it  up  into  small  pieces  and  broiling 
these  on  skewers  over  the  tire.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  rendering  it  impossible  to  preserve  meat 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  eaten  as  soon  as 
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cooked;  and  habit  has  adapted  the  oriental  taste 
to  prefer  it  when  recently  killed.  It  is  always 
eaten  along  with  burg hul— hailed  corn,  swimming 
in  butter  or  melted  fat,  into  which  every  morsel  of 
meat,  laid  upon  a  piece  of  bread,  is  dipped  before 
being  conveyed  by  the  fingers  to  the  mouth. 
8.  milk  [Hebrew,  n^i^n,  curdled  or  sour  milk, 
called  by  the  Arabs  leban]—3i,  common  refreshment 
in  the  tents  of  nomadic  people.  The  butter  is 
churned  by  a  very  singular  process — viz.,  a  skin 
of  milk,  tied  to  a  tent  pole,  is  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  female,  who  holds  it  by  a  long 
cord  until  the  butter  is  thrown  off.  A  bowl  of 
camel's  milk  ends  the  repast,  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree.  The  host  himself,  even  though 
he  has  a  number  of  servants,  deems  it  a  necessary 
act  of  politeness  to  stand  while  his  guests  are  at 
their  food;  and  Abraham  evidently  did  this  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  the  real  character  of  his 
visitors,  and  they  did  eat.  Josephus  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  i.,  11,  sec.  2)  says,  'they  made  a  show 
of  eating  ;'  and  many  Jewish,  as  well  as  Christian 
writers,  deeming  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  spirit- 
ual beings  could  take  material  food,  have  adoi}ted 
the  same  view — that  Abraham's  three  guests  ate  in 
appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  useless  enquiry,  how  far  it  was  necessary, 
and  whether  it  could  contribute,  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  support  of  their  bodies.  But  as  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  not  mere  phantoms,  but 
possessed  of  real  solid  organized  bodies,  in  various 
ways  -as  by  speaking,  seeing,  hearing,  walking 
— we  are  warranted  in  believing  they  also  did 
actually  participate  in  the  feast  provided  for 
them.  '  Man  eats,  that  he  may  live ;  an  angel  eats, 
to  be  like  a  man.  Thus  did  Christ  eat  after  his 
resurrection,  not  to  supply  a  need  of  His  tlesh, 
but  to  convince  His  disciples  of  the  reality  of  His 
body'  {Augustine,  quoted  by  Gerlach). 

9-15.— Repkoof  of  Sarah.  An  enquiry  about 
his  wife,  so  surprising  in  strangers,  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  the  announced  fulfilment  of  the 
fondly  cherished  promise  at  a  specified  time,  showed 
Abraham  that  he  had  been  entertaining  more  than 
ordinary  travellers  (Heb.  xiii.  2).  10.  I  will  cer- 
tainly return  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of 
life  [Hebrew,  n^n  to3  ;  with  the  reviving  year]- i.e., 
the  coming  spring,  when  the  winter  shall  be  past 
and  nature  revives  [Gesenius).  [Septuagint,  Kurd. 
Tov  Kuipdv  TOVTOV  6ts  atpa9  (cf.  2  Ki.  iv.  10,  17).] 

Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door,  which  was 
behind  him.  The  women's  apartment  is  in  the 
back  of  the  tent,  divided  by  a  thin  partition 
from  the  men's.  [The  Septuagint  has  olxra  oiriaQev 
auTow— she  being  behind  him.]  12.  laughed  within 
herself.  Long  delay  seems  to  have  weakened  lier 
faith.    Sarah  treated  the  announcement  as  in- 
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13  ^'lord  being  old  also?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Wherefore 
did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am  old  ? 

14  Is  any  thing  ^too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  At  the  time  appointed  I  will 
return  unto  thee,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 

15  son.  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not;  for  she  was  afraid. 
And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  thou  didst  laugh. 

16  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and  looked  toward  Sodom:  and 

17  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the  way.    And  the  Lord 

18  said,  'Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do;  seeing  that 
Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all 

19  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  "^be  blessed  in  him?  For  I  know  him, 
that  he  ^will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment; 
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credible,  and,  when  taxed  with  the  silent  sneer, 
added  falsehood  to  distrust.  It  was  an  aggra- 
vated offence  (Acts  v.  4),  and  nothing  but  grace 
1  saved  her  (Rom.  ix.  18).  She  had  not  that  faith 
I  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteous- 
I  ness ;  for  in  the  circumstance  of  her  incredulous 
smile,  she  was  following  the  dictates  of  her  natural 
reason  only,  not  the  word  of  God,  whose  power 
she  limited  by  the  results  of  her  own  observation 
and  experience.  It  was  important  that  she  should 
be  brought  to  believe  everything  He  promised, 
without  reasoning  concerning  its  apparent  impos- 
sibility, from  a  full  conviction  of  His  ability  to 
perform  it,  because  He  is  God ;  and  our  keeping 
this  in  view  will  help  us  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  she  was  dealt  with.  Being  behind  him,  she 
thought  that  her  private  manifestation  of  incre- 
dulity would  not  be  known;  for  she  was  not  yet 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was  the 
Lord.  But  it  was  necessary  that  her  unbelieving 
sneer  should  be  exposed  by  Omniscience,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  brought  to  a  full  conviction  of 
the  divine  character  of  the  Visitor,  and  thereby 
be  led  to  the  exercise  of  a  believing  trust  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Hence  the  speaker 
repeated  that  she  did  laugh  ;  thus  leading  her,  as 
our  Lord  did  Nathanael  (John  i.  48),  to  perceive 
that  He  was  a  Divine  Person.  The  first  part  of 
their  business  being  executed,  the  men  rose  to 
leave.  The  supernatural  birth  of  Isaac  was  in- 
■  tended  as  a  typical  preparation— to  present  one 
prominent  aspect  of  the  many-sided  mystery  of 
the  incarnation, 

16  -  22,  —  Disclosure  of  Sodom's  Doom.  16. 
men  rose  .  .  ,  Abraham  went  witli  them.  It  is 
j  customary  for  a  host  to  escort  his  guests  a  little 
!  way  [Hebrew,  nnW'^]— to  accompany  them  at  de- 
parting (cf.  ch.  xii.  20;  xxxi.  27;  Judg.  iii,  18,  19) 
[Septuagint,  (rvnTrpoTre/xTrwv].  17.  the  Lord  said 
—the  chief  stranger.  No  other  than  the  Lord 
disclosed  to  Abraham  the  awful  doom  about  to  be 
inflicted  on  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  for 
their  enormous  wickedness.  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?  [Septuagint,  ov 

fXT)  Kpuxf/u)  eyu)  otto  A(3paafji  tov  Traioos  /mov] — I  shall 
I  not  conceal  from  Abraham  my  son  (cf,  Amos  iii. 
7,  where  it  is  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  will  do 
nothing  but  he  revealeth  His  secret  unto  His 
servants  the  prophets  "),    The  similarity  of  this 
remark  of  Amos  to  the  patriarchal  instance  before 
*H  us  is  the  more  striking,  as  Hengstenherq  has  re- 
marked, that  the  general  sentiment  expressed  by 
,  that  prophet  stands  also  in  special  reference  to  a 
I  threatening  judgment.    But  there  is  a  more  re- 
1  markable  instance  in  point  furnished  in  the  New 
;  Testament— as  God  was  here  making  known  to 
Abraham,  as  to  an  intimate  friend,  an  important 
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purpose  of  His  providence,  so  Christ  said  to  His 
disciples,  "I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have 
made  known  unto  you"  (John  xv.  15),  Thus 
God,  having  taken  Abraham  into  a  special  cove- 
nant, admits  him  into  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  Himself,  as  the  man  of  His  counsel 
(cf.  Ps,  XXV.  14;  Prov,  iii,  32),  Of  course,  those 
who  "walk  with  God,"  living  by  faith  a  life 
of  habitual  communion  with  Him,  will  acquire 
a  larger  measure  of  practical  knowledge  than 
others — a  clearer  insight  into  passing  events,  as 
well  as  a  better  foresight  of  what  is  future,  so  far 
as  bears  upon  their  conduct  and  happiness.  And 
this  was  precisely  the  knowledge  which  was  here 
given  to  Abraham— viz.,  of  that  principle  of  the 
Divine  government  according  to  which,  although 
God  is  long-suffering  and  patient,  and  "  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed  " — 
for  "judgment  is  His  strange  work  " — yet  "He  is  a 
God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,"  Some  Jewish 
writers,  followed  by  Kurtz  and  others,  think  tliat 
the  reason  of  this  i^remonitory  communication 
being  made  to  Abraham  was,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  covenanted  grant  of  Canaan  having  been 
made  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  God  would  not 
destroy  cities  which  occupied  an  important  part 
of  that  land  without  his  knowledge  and  assent. 
This  opinion  they  ground  upon  the  first  clause 
of  V.  18,  omitting  entirely  to  take  notice  of  the 
second;  whereas  a  conjunct  view  of  both  shows, 
that  not  only  were  the  Hebrew  people  destined 
to  "become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,"  prepara- 
tory to  an  ultimate  good  to  be  enjoyed  by  "all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,"  but  that  Abraham, 
their  founder,  was  chosen  by  God  as  an  instru- 
ment for  preserving  the  principles  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion— for  transmitting  through  his 
descendants  a  knowledge  of  God's  hatred  of  sin 
and  love  of  righteousness  in  the  world.  His 
sincerity  and  earnest  zeal  in  co-operating  with  God 
in  this  holy  and  gracious  pur]iose  had  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  course  of  his  personal  history ; 
and  it  was  in  furtherance  of  the  great  scheme  of 
grace  commenced  with  him,  that  he  was  now 
made  aware  of  the  awful  doom  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  whose  judicial  extermination,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  wickedness,  was  to  be  held  up, 
not  to  Israel  only,  but  to  all  future  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  "an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii.  6).  19.  For  I 
know  him,  that  he  will  command.  Kennicott 
renders  it,  'I  know  him,  that  he  constantly 
commands;'  Gesenius,  'I  have  chosen  him,  that 
he  may  command'  (taking  the  verb  'know'  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Amos  iii.  2, 
as  =  regarded,  loved),  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  Judgment  — i.  e.,  to  be 
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that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him. 

20  And  the  Lord  said,  Because  "the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great, 

21  and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous,  I  will  go  down  now,  ^and  see 
whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is 

22  come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know.  And  the  men  turned  their 
faces  from  thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom:  but  Abraham  stood  yet 
before  the  ^  Lord. 

23  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  ''Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righ- 

24  teous  with  the  wicked?  Peradventure  there  be  '''fifty  righteous  within 
the  city:  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righ- 

25  teous  that  are  therein  ?  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  :  and  that  the  ^  righteous  should 
be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee :  ^  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 

26  earth  do  right?    And  the  Lord  said,  ^If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 

27  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for  their  sakes.  And 
Abraham  answered  and  said,  ^  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 

28  speak  unto  the  Lord  which  am  hut  ^dust  and  ashes:  peradventure  there 
shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous :  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for 
lack  of  five  ?    And  he  said.  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I  will  not 

29  destroy  it.  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  ^again,  and  said,  Peradventure 
there  shall  be  forty  found  there.    And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for  forty's 

30  sake.  And  he  said  unto  him,  ^Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will 
speak !    Peradventure  there  shall  thirty  be  found  there.    And  he  said,  I 

31  will  not  do  it  if  I  find  thirty  there.  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  "I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord :  Peradventure  there  shall  be 
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sincerely  pious  towards  God,  and  upright  in  all 
their  social  intercourse  and  transactions  with  the 
world.  All  the  dependents  and  servants  of 
Abraham's  household  being  introduced  into  the 
privileges,  wxre  taught  also  the  duties,  of  God's 
people;  and  if  the  simple  genuine  piety  of  the 
oldest  servant  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest 
in  that  large  establishment,  we  may  perceive 
what  a  mighty  moral  intiueuce  must  have  been 
diffused  by  this  family,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  preserving  salt  of  the  earth— the  little  leaven 
that  was  to  leaven  the  universal  mass  of  corrupt 
humanity,  tliat  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abra- 
ham that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.  His 
habitual  attention  to,  and  faithful  performance  of, 
these  duties,  M'as  a  compliance  with  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Divine  promises  had  been  made  to 
him. 

20.  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  ...  is  great 

[Hebrew,  nnp  ni^rTj — the  cry  concerning  Sodom. 
The  word  denotes  a  cry— outcry — arising  from 
pain  and  sorrow,  or  as  imploring  help  (cf.  Exod.  iii. 
5).  Here  it  is  a  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  on 
account  of  sm—3i,fama  clamosa  that  demanded  an 
enquiry.  21.  I  will  go  down  .  .  .  and  see.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  elliptical,  is  this  : 
— I  shall  examine  fully  whether  the  corruption  of 
the  people  is  as  universal  and  hopeless  as  rumour 
says :  in  that  case  they  must  be  exterminated ; 
otherwise,  I  shall  inflict  a  mitigated  punishment. 
This  language  is  used  not  in  reference  to  a  topo- 
graphical descent  from  the  Hebron  hills  to  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but 
in  the  anthropomorphic  style— after  the  manner 
of  men.  These  cities  were  to  be  made  en  samples 
to  all  future  ages  of  God's  severity,  and  therefore 
ample  proof  given  that  the  judgment  was  neither 
rash  nor  excessive  (Ezek.  xviii.  23 ;  Jer.  xviii.  7). 
The  language  seems  framed  to  demonstrate  the 
unchallengeable  equity  of  the  Divine  procedure, 
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and  the  deliberate  result  of  wise  and  impartial 
counsel.  Notwithstanding  the  report  flagrant 
tissimi  delicti,  there  would  be  no  sudden  or  pre- 
cipitate resolve ;  the  Sodomites  would  be  placed 
on  their  trial,  and  a  solemn  judgment  pronounced 
upon  evidence.  The  imjjression  thus  conveyed, 
that  the  Divine  purpose  was  conditional,  and 
suspended  on  the  repentance  of  the  Sodomites 
and  their  neighbours,  encouraged  Abraham  to 
make  the  earnest  intercession  that  followed.  22. 
the  men  .  .  .  went  toward  Sodom :  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  the  Lord.  The  two  who  departed 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  angels  whose  ar- 
rival in  Sodom  is  described,  ch.  xix.  1.  But  it  has 
become  a  subject  of  much  discussion  whether  the 
third  was  the  Lord  before  whom  Abraham  stood, 
or  whether  the  third  had  separated  from  the  two 
messengers  on  the  way  to  Sodom,  and  the  Lord 
denotes  the  altar  where  the  patriarch  usually 
worshipped. 

23-33. —Abraham's  Intercession.  23.  And 
Abraham  drew  near.  The  traditional  spot  where 
this  memorable  intercession  was  made  is  called 
Caphar  bai'ucha,  whence,  through  a  ravine,  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  environs  is  to 
be  obtained  (see  further  on  ch.  xix,  27).  The  scene 
described  is  full  of  interest  and  instr^iction  — 
showing  in  an  unmistakeable  manner  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  and  intercession.  (See  also  Pro  v.  xv.  8; 
Jas.  V.  16.)  Abraham  reasoned  justly  as  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  procedure  (Rom.  iii.  5,  6) ; 
and  many  guilty  cities  and  nations  have  been 
spared  on  account  of  God's  people  (Matt.  v.  13; 
xxiv.  22).  The  continued  and  increased  urgency 
of  Abraham's  pleading  with  God,  which  almost 
rises  into  [avuLoeia  (Luke  xi.  5-8)]  shamelessness, 
assumes  an  entirely  different  character,  from  the 
consideration  that  he  is  not  a  suppliant  for  any 
benefit  to  himself,  nor  even  to  his  nephew  Lot, 
but  an  intercessor  for  the  people  of  Sodom  gener- 
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twenty  found  there.    And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's  sake. 

32  And  he  said,  ^Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
this  once  !    Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.    And  he  said,  ^  I  will 

33  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  communing  with  Abraham:  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
place.   

ally.    '  His  importunity  was  prompted  by  the  love 

which  springs  from  the  consciousness  that  one's 

own  preservation  and  rescue  are  due  to  compas- 
sionate grace  alone;   love,  too,  which  cannot 

conceive  of  the  guilt  of  others  as  too  great  for 

salvation  to  be  possible.    This  sympathetic  love, 

springing  from  the  faith  which  was  counted  for 

rio'hteousness,  impelled  him  to  the  intercession 

which  Luther  thus  describes :  — He  prayed  six 

times,  and  with  so  much  ardour  and  depth  of  emo- 
tion that,  in  gradually  lessening  the  numbers,  in 

order  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  wretched 

cities,  he  seems  to  speak  almost  foolishly.  This 

seeminglv  commercial  kind  of  entreaty  is  the  es- 
sence of  true  prayer,  which  bridges  over  the  infinite 

distance  of  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  appeals 

with  importunity  to  the  heart  of  God,  and  ceases 

not  till  its  point  is  gained '  {Keil  and  Belitzsch). 

33.  the  Lord  .  .  .  left  communing  .  .  .  and  Abra- 
ham returned  unto  his  place.  Why  did  Abraham 

cease  to  carry  his  intercessions  farther?  Either 

because  he  fondly  thought  that  he  was  now  sure 

of  the  cities  being  preserved  (Luke  x'iii.  9),  or  be- 
cause the  Lord  restrained  his  mind  from  further 

intercession  ( Jer.  vii.  16 ;  xi.  14).    But  there  were 

not  ten  'righteous  persons.'   There  was  only  one; 

and  he  might,  without  injustice,  have  perished  in 

the  general  overthrow  (Eccl.  ix,  2).  But  a  differ- 
ence is  sometimes  made ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 

grace  of  God  was  manifested  in  a  signal  manner 

for  the  sake  of  Abraham.    What  a  blessing  to  be 

connected  with  a  saint  of  God !    With  reference 

to  the  three  persons  who  figure  so  prominently 

in  the  details  of  this  narrative,  two  opposite  views 

have  been  advanced.    Some  have  held  that  these 

were  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  who  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  visible  incarnate  form. 

But  this  is  an  hypothesis  which  not  only  implies 

a  development  of  doctrinal  mysteries  beyond 

what  was  made  in  the  patriarchal  age,  but  it 

is  at  variance  with  Scripture  (John  i.  18 ;  Col. 

i.  15).   Others,  such  as  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Hofmann, 

maintain  that  they  were  all  three  created  angels, 

who  came  on  the  business,  and  spoke  in  the  name, 
I  of  their  Divine  Master,  founding  this  opinion  on 
i  the  fact,  as  Kurtz  expresses  it,  that  their  mission 
'  was  not  merely  to  j)romise,  but  to  punish  as  well 

as  to  deliver.    Others  maintain  that  it  was  the 

Lord  who  appeared,  speaking  through  the  medium 

of  his  messengers.    But  this  view  is  open  to  many 

and  strong  objections  :— 1.  Because  the  superiority 
i  of  the  one  whom  Abraham  addressed  is  acknow- 
ledged through  the  whole  interview,  whilst  his 

two  attendants,  as  his  inferiors,  observe  a  respectful 

silence.  2.  Because  bespeaks  and  undertakes  to  act 

as  a  Divine  person,  whilst  the  other  two  claim 

onlytobemessengers(ch.  xix.  13).  3.  Because  Scrip- 
ture does  not  give  any  instance  of  an  address 

being  presented  to  God  as  represented  by  a  created 

angel.     4.  Because,  not  to  mention  the  name 

Adonai,  which  is  used  six  times,  that  of  Jehovah 

is  applied  eight  times  to  him  in  this  passage.  5. 

Because  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  right  and  power 
'  of  independent  judgment  in  the  case  of  Sodom. 
I  6.  Because,  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  all 

three  created  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  account 

for  the  third  not  taking  part  in  the  judicial  work 

at  Sodom ;  whereas  the  cause  of  his  absence,  if  he 
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was  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  is  perfectly  expli- 
cable 7.  And  because  this  view  only  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  this  chapter  the  three  are  called  men, 
M-hile  in  the  next  chapter,  the  two  are  designated 
angels — viz.,  to  prevent  a  confounding  the  Lord 
with  the  angels  who  attended  Him.  The  con- 
descending familiarity  of  this  visit  accords  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  early  patriarchal  age,  and  with 
the  initial  education  of  Abraham  in  religious 
knowledge.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  the 
past  revelations  with  which  Abraham  was  favoured, 
a  visible  appearance  had  been  vouchsafed:  and 
that  he  who  must  have  been  incapable  of  rising  to 
the  conception  of  a  spiritual  Being  would  become 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  an  all-powerful  myste- 
rious man,  who  both  in  Chaldea  and  Canaan  had 
repeatedly  manifested  himself,  promising,  guiding, 
protecting,  and  blessing  him  as  a  constant  and 
faithful  Friend.  Accordingly,  this  last  manifes- 
tation, on  the  occasion  of  which  he  became  a  guest 
of  Abraham  was  not  an  isolated  event  in  the 
patriarch's  experience,  but  one  of  a  series,  in  which 
the  Divine  Mediator  appeared,  spoke,  and  acted, 
in  condescending  accommodation  to  the  simple 
and  childlike  feelings  of  Abraham,  and  as  a  pre- 
luding of  the  incarnation,  when  'God  manifest  in 
the  fiesh '  would  '  tabernacle  with  man. '  But  such 
a  mode  of  communication  was  not  adapted  to  the 
legal  dispensation ;  and  hence,  in  the  revelation 
which  God  made  of  Himself  to  Moses,  when  the 
Old  Covenant  history  had  attained  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  announcement,  "Draw  not  nigh 
hither  .  .  .  for  the  place  whereon  thou  staudest 
is  holy  ground,"  inspired  profound  humility  and 
holy  awe.  Again,  in  the  analogous  case  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiii.  15,  16),  where  the  angel  refused  to 
accept  of  the  proffered  hospitality,  a  course  so 
different  from  that  which  was  adopted  towards 
Abraham  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  persons  and  the  times.  'In 
Abraham's  case,  so  intimate  a  relation  subsists 
between  him  and  his  God  that  he  obtains  a  dis- 
tinction which,  in  accordance  with  his  exalted 
vocation,  he  only  could  obtain.  But  another  re- 
lation comes  before  us,  where  the  standing  point 
of  the  theocratic  law  had  revealed  the  alienation 
between  God  and  man,  and  the  majesty  of  God 
is  there,  even  as  on  mount  Sinai,  a  majesty  fenced 
round  with  bounds  that  may  not  be  passed. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two  cases. 
The  later  theocratic  history,  by  its  peculiarity, 
affords  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  earlier 
life  of  primitive  times,  which  diverges  from  it ; 
and  thence  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  from 
that  later  standpoint,  it  was  really  impossible  for 
a  writer  to  transfer  himself  by  the  mere  force  of 
induction  into  a  state  of  things  that  existed 
earlier,  but  had  now  given  way  to  an  entirely 
different  one'  [Hengstenherg's  '  Christology,'  p.  160). 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  this  narrative  being  a  myth, 
invented  by  some  Jewish  writer  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  national  pride,  is  utterly  groundless  :  for, 
once  admit  the  yjeculiar  relation  in  which  Abra- 
ham stood  to  God,  and  this  visit  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  position.  As  little  ground  is 
there  for  putting  this  narrative  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  heathen  fable  of  Philemon  and  Baucis; 
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19     AND  there  came  "two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even;  and  Lot  sat  in  the 
gate  of  Sodom:  and  Lot  seeing  them  rose  up  to  meet  them;  and  he 

2  bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward  the  ground;  and  he  said,  Behold 
now,  my  lords,  ^turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry 
all  night,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up  early,  and  go  on  your 
ways.    And  they  said.  Nay;    but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all  night. 

3  And  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in  unto  him,  and 
entered  into  his  house;  ^and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

4  But,  before  they  lay  down,  the  men  of  the  city,  eten  the  men  of  Sodom, 
compassed  the  house  round,  both  old  and  young,  all  the  people  from 

5  every  quarter :  and  they  called  unto  Lot,  and  said  unto  him,  -''Where 
are  the  men  which  came  in  to  thee  this  night?  bring  them  out  unto  us, 

6  that  we  may  know  them.    And  ^Lot  went  out  at  the  door  unto  them, 

7  and  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not  so 

8  wickedly.  Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters  which  have  not  known 
man;  let  me,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto  you,  and  do  ye  to  them 
as  is  good  in  your  eyes:  only  unto  these  men  do  nothing;  for  ''therefore 

9  came  they  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof.  And  they  said.  Stand  back. 
And  they  said  again,  ^This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will 
needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them. 
And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  emn  Lot,  and  came  near  to  break 
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for,  though  many  of  the  details  in  that  mytholo- 
gical fable  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  it  wants  the  covenant  relations— the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  patriarchal  story — which 
no  poetic  imagination  could  have  invented. 

CHAP.  XIX.    l-,38.— Lot's  Entertainment. 

1.  there  came  two  angels— Hebrew,  'the  two 
angels :'  two  of  those  that  had  been  with  Abraham, 
commissioned  to  execute  the  Divine  judgment 
against  Sodom  (on  the  site  of  Sodom,  &c. :  see  on 
cii.  xiv.  2,  3).  In  addition  to  what  is  there  said, 
it  may  be  added,  that,  as  cities  appear  anciently 
to  have  been  planted  very  closely — seldom  more 
than  three  miles  from  each  other,  as  their  ruins 
show — this  was  in  all  probability  the  case  with 
"the  cities  of  the  plain"— the  Hebrew  expression, 
'Sodom  and  her  daughters,'  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  indicating  that  she  was  the  capital, 
or  at  least  the  largest  city  of  the  Pentaj)olis,  and 
that  the  other  associated  towns  were  'about  her' 
(Jude  7).  Moreover,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  exact  locality  of  Sodom,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  on  what  now  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  on  v.  23).  Lot  sat 
in  the  gate.  In  eastern  cities  it  is  the  market, 
and  is  often  devoted  to  other  business  transactions 
(Ruth  iv.),  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  social  intercourse  and  amusement ; 
especially  it  is  a  favourite  lounge  in  the  evenings, 
the  arched  roof  affording  a  pleasant  shade.  2.  my 
lords,  turn  in— [Hebrew,  ':^^{].  This  is  the  only  pass- 
age where  the  word  is  coupled  with  a  i)lural  verb, 
tarry  all  night.  Here  is  an  offer  of  the  same 
generous  hospitalities  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  and  which  are  still  spontaneously 
practised  in  the  small  towns.  Nay ;  but  we  will 
abide  in  the  street  all  night.  Where  there  are 
no  inns,  and  travellers  have  no  acquaintance,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  sleep  in  the  street, 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  Strangers  frequently 
decline  the  first  offer  of  an  invitation  in  the  same 
way  as  the  angels  did,  till  hospitality  is  pressed 
upon  them. 

4.  the  house.   On  removing  to  the  plain.  Lot 
intended  at  first  to  live  in  his  tent,  apart  from  the 
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people.  But  he  was  gradually  drawn  in  to  dwell 
m  the  city,  for  he  and  his  family  were  connected 
with  the  citizens  by  marriage  ties.  men  of 
Sodom,  compassed  the  house— appalling  proofs 
are  here  given  of  their  abominable  wickedness, 
which  has  been  previously  alluded  to  (cf.  chs.  xiii. 
13;  xviii.  20).  It  has  been  objected,  that  an  exagger- 
ated account  is  here  given  of  the  depravity  of  the 
Sodomites,  while  no  similar  outrage  is  described 
as  having  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  cities.  But  it  is  well  answered  by  Hdc- 
ernick,  that  'we  have  here  pars  pro  toto:  Sodom, 
as  the  chief  of  those  cities,  embraces  them  also. 
Further,  that  their  criminal  conduct  is  by  no 
means  a  fiction  is  shown  by  the  history  in  Judg. 
xix.,  where  we  meet  with  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  the  Benjamities,  who  had  adopted  those 
enormities  of  lewdness  from  the  Canaanites  (cf. 
Lev.  xviii.  22 ;  xx.  2^3) ;  and  from  the  historical 
knowledge  we  otherwise  possess  of  the  Canaanites, 
we  have  abundant  confirmation  of  the  crime  being 
naturalized  among  them,  so  that  it  need  not 
surprise  us  to  see  it  make  its  appearance  here.' 
The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  plain,  which 
supplied  the  people  with  overflowing  abundance,, 
led  to  idleness  and  luxury,  and  these,  together' 
with  the  tropical  heat  of  the  climate,  superinduced 
habits  of  voluptuousness,  extending  to  indulgence 
in  the  grossest  vices  (Ezek.  xvi.  49,  50).  6-8.  Lot 
went  out  at  the  door  unto  them.  Hospitality 
was  considered  a  sacred  duty,  and  imposed  upon 
a  host  the  obligation  of  protecting  the  lives  of  his 
guests  at  all  hazards.  But  the  offer  made  by 
Lot  was  so  extreme  as  plainly  shows  that  he  had 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  perturbed 
and  agitated  feeling,  between  fear  of  the  popular 
violence  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the 
strangers  that  were  under  his  roof.  [It  may  be 
noticed  that  nng  denotes  the  entrance  or  doorway, 
while  n^T!  means  the  door  or  valve,  which  is  cap- 
able of  being  opened  and  shut.]  9.  And  they  said, 
Stand  back  [Septuagint,  dTroo-Ta  e/cel ;  Vulgate, 
recede  illuc  (cf.  Isa.  xlix.  20,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  give  place")].  But  Maurer  prefers  the  meaning  of 
come  near,  approach,  which  the  verb  sometimes 


Lot  teamed  to 
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escape  from  Sodom. 


10  the  door.    But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand,  and  pulled  Lot  into  the 

11  house  to  them,  and  shut  to  the  door.  And  they  smote  the  men  that 
ivere  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  -^  bUndness,  both  small  and  great;  so 
that  they  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door. 

12  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  ^'Hast  thou  here  any  besides?  son-in-law, 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the  city, 

13  'bring  them  out  of  this  place:  for  we  will  destroy  this  place,  because  the 
cry  of  them  is  waxen  gi-eat  before  the  face  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 

14  hath  "^sent  us  to  destroy  it.  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his 
sons-in-law,  which  ''married  his  daughters,  and  said,  ""Up,  get  you  out  of 
this  place;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city.  But  he  seemed  ^ as  one 
that  mocked  unto  his  sons-in-law. 

15  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying, 
Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  ^are  here  ;  lest  thou 

16  be  consumed  in  ^the  iniquity  of  the  city.  And,  while^  he  lingered,  the 
men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon 
the  hand  of  his  two  daughters;  ^the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him :  and 

17  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  had  brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape  for 
thy  life;  *look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain;  escape 

18  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed.    And  Lot  said  unto  them.  Oh  ! 

19  not  so,  my  lord  :  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
and  ^  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  me 

I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  some  evil 


m  saving  my  life ;  and 
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bears  (see  Gesenius,  voce,  ti'li:  Xo.  2),  and  renders 
the  words  '  come  here,'  in  a  menacing  tone,  tabp.l"! 
isVd*^',  and  he  is  always  setting  up  for  a  judge  (cf. 
2  Pet.  ii.  7).  11.  smote  .  .  .  with  blindness 
[0^-11:52]  (a  plural  word)— with  temporary  blind- 
ness ;  a  hallucination,— derived  by  Gesenius  from  a 
Chaldaic  root,  to  dazzle,  glitter  (cf.  2  Ki.  vi.  18). 
This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  punishment 
inflicted  bv  angels. 

12-14.  Hast  thou  here  any  besides?  ...  we 
will  destroy  this  place— apostolic  authority  has 
declared  Lot  was  "a  righteous  man"  (2  Pet.  ii. 
8),  at  Ijottora  good,  though  he  contented  him- 
self with  lamenting  the  sins  that  he  saw,  in- 
stead of  acting  on  his  own  convictions,  and  with- 
drawing himself  and  family  from  such  a  sink 
of  corruption.  But  favour  was  shown  him :  and 
even  his  bad  relatives  had,  for  his  sake,  an  offer 
of  deliverance,  which  was  ridiculed  and  spurned 
(2  Pet.  iii.  4).  son-in-law — singular,  without  the 
article,  as  hypothetical  whether  he  had  any.  thy 
sons.  It  is  not  stated  that  he  had  any.  It  was 
persons  that  were  to  be  defended,  not  property  be- 
longing to  Lot.  How  dreadfully  corrupt  must  have 
been  the  social  condition  of  that  city,  in  which  ten 
righteous  people  could  not  be  found,  to  incline  the 
scale  towai'ds  the  side  of  mercy  !  Lot  .  .  .  spake 
unto  his  sons-in-law,  which  married  his  daughters 
— of  course,  not  those  mentioned  in  v.  8.  The 
Septuagint  has,  kui  eXdXijae  irpos  Tous  yufx^pov^ 
avTov  Tous  eiXricpOTa^  -rds  duyuTepai  auToC,  spoke 
to  his  sons-in-law  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ters (cf.  V.  15).  So  Knobel  and  Delitzsch.  But 
Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  'his  sons-in-law 
who  were  betrothed  to  his  daughters,  espousals 
being  considered  sufficient  to  establish  affinity,' 
(cf.  'Auti(i,,'b.  xiv.,ch.xiii.,sec.  1),  Michaelis,Keil, 
and  Ewald  adopt  the  same  view.  We  are  inclined 
I  to  prefer  the  rendering  in  our  own  version,  both 
.  because  Lot  seems  to  distinguish  his  tioo  daughters 
in  his  house  [vv.  8,  15)  from  his  (other)  daughters 
(y.  14) ;  but  the  Hebrew  verb  [np'?]  here  rendered 
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"married"  is  that  which  is  generally  used  to  signify 
taking  a  wife  in  the  earlier  books  (chs.  iv.  19;  vi,  2; 
xii.  19 ;  xxxiv,4 ;  Exod.  vi.  25 ;  xxi.  10 ;  Judg.xiv.  2,  3 ; 
xxxiv,  16),  whereas  another  verb  is  used  in 
the  later  books.  But  he  seemed  as  one  that 
mocked  unto — lit,  he  was  as  one  that  mocked 
in  the  eyes  of  his  sons-in-law  ;  i.  e.,  they  considered 
it  a  hoax  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  28,  29). 

15-23.  The  kindly  interest  the  angels  took 
in  the  preservation  of  Lot  is  beautifully  dis- 
played, when  the  morning  arose.  But  he  "  ling- 
ered." Was  it  from  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  all  his  property,  the  acquisition  01  many 
years?  or  was  it  that  his  benevolent  heart 
was  paralyzed  by  thoughts  of  the  awful  crisis? 
This  is  the  charitable  way  of  accounting  for 
a  delay  that  must  have  been  fatal,  but  for 
the  friendly  violence  and  urgency  of  the  angel, 
lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the 
city.  The  Hebrew  sometimes  denotes  the 
punishment  of  iniquity,  calamity,  misery  (Ps. 
xxxi.  11 ;  Isa,  v.  18).  16.  And,  v/liile  he  lingered 
[Septuagint  has  Kat  eT«f)ax6')<5'«y] — and  they  loere 
stupefied.  17.  when  they  had  brought  them  forth 
abroad  ,  .  .  he  said  .  ,  ,  look  not  behind.  To 
look  behind  was  a  sign  of  unbelief,  and  reluctance 
to  leave  the  scene  of  ini(iuity.  The  sudden  change 
from  the  i)lural  to  the  singular  is  remarkable  here. 
Was  it  that  the  third  angel,  whom  Al^raham 
addressed  as  Adonai,  and  with  whom  he  had 
communed,  had  joined  the  other  two— he  who 
spoke  with  an  air  of  superior  authority,  and  as 
possessing  a  right,  of  his  own  gracious  pleasure, 
to  grant  Lot  the  favour  he  implored?  or  is  it  to  be 
considered  that  Jehovah  here  spoke  through  the 
medium  of  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
[v.  13)  to  be  his  commissioned  messengers.  Heng- 
stenherg  takes  this  view  here.  18.  Oh  !  not  so,  niy 
Lord.  Lot  contradicted  himself  in  prefacing  his 
petition  with  the  argument,  "thou  hast  magnified 
thy  mercy,  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  me  in 
saving  my  life,  and  I  cannot  esca]ie  to  the  moun- 
tain, lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die."  What 
M 
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Gomorrah  destroyed. 


20  take  me,  and  I  die :  behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a 
little  one :  oh !  let  me  escape  thither,  {is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul 

21  shall  live.    And  he  said  unto  him.  See,  I  have  accepted  ^thee  concerning 
this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou 

22  hast  spoken.    Haste  thee,  escape  thither;  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing  till 
thou  be  come  thither.    Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  ^called  *Zoar. 

23  The  sun  was  ^  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar. 

24  Then  ^the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and 

25  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all 
^the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew 
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a  strange  want  of  faith  and  gratitude,  as  if  He 
who  had  interposed  for  his  rescue  could  not  have 
protected  him  in  the  mountain  solitude — He  who 
rescued  him  from  the  greater  evil  would  not  have 
saved  him  from  less  dangers !  21.  See,  I  liave 
accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  also.  His 
request  for  the  preservation  of  the  little  town 
Bela  was  granted;  and  although  his  intercession 
was  not,  like  that  of  Abraham  for  Sodom,  prompted 
by  a  principle  of  profound  and  generous  sym- 
pathy, but  sprang  entirely  from  an  impulse  of 
self-interest,  it  was  allowed  to  prevail,  in  order 
to  convince  him  from  his  own  experience,  as  he 
ere  long  was  convinced,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  and  wiser  for  him  to  have  at  once  followed 
implicitly  the  Divine  directions.  22.  Haste  .  .  . 
for  I  cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come 
thither.  The  ruin  of  Sodom  was  suspended  till 
he  was  secure.  What  care  does  God  take  of  His 
people  (Rev.  vii.  3) — what  a  proof  of  the  love  which 
God  bore  to  a  good  though  weak  man  !  Therefore 
the  name  of  the  city  -was  called  Zoar.  The  rise  of 
this  new  name  was  a  memorial  of  the  event  to 
which  it  referred,  and  its  continued  prevalence 
in  the  days  of  the  sacred  historian  sufficiently 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  modern  times,  which  has 
assailed  with  unhallowed  hands  the  historic  truth 
of  this  narrative.  23.  The  sun  was  risen  upon 
the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar.  This 
circumstance  enables  us  to  make  an  approximate 
calculation  of  the  distance  of  this  little  town  from 
Sodom.  The  time  of  Lot's  setting  out  from  his 
residence  in  the  latter  city  was  at  early  dawn, 
and  the  sun's  disc  had  appeared  above  the  horizon 
before  he  reached  Zoar ;  so  that,  as  the  twilight  is 
always  of  brief  duration,  and  the  fugitive  family 
would,  in  circumstances  of  such  fearful  urgency, 
make  all  possible  expedition,  the  journey  between 
the  two  cities  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occupied 
more  than  an  hour,  if  so  much — i.  e.,  the  distance 
would  only  be  about  three  or  four  miles.  The  site 
of  Zoar,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  where  it 
issues  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  large  peninsula, 
has  long  been  well  known ;  and  the  correctness 
of  that  geographical  position  was  not  doubted  till 
a  few  years  ago,  when  De  Saulcy  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sodom  in  the  pass 
of  Ez  -  Zuweirah,  near  Usdum.  The  apparent 
resemblance  of  this  name,  Zuweirah,  to  tnat  of 
Zoar  gave  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  French  traveller,  and  his  alleged  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  cities  over  whose  fate  so  awful 
a  mystery  hangs  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim,  as 
surpassing  in  interest  and  importance  the  revela- 
tions made  by  the  disinterred  mounds  of  Assyria. 
But  a  little  examination  showed  that  this  startling 
discovery  was  an  entire  delusion.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  philological  objection  to  the  name  Zuweirah 
being  a  modern  corruption  of  Zoar— which  Drs. 
Rohinson  and  Eli  Smith,  most  competent  judges 
of  the  affinities  between  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
names,  have  pronounced  to  be  insurmountable— 
the  topographical  situation  whichi)e  Saulcy  assigned 
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to  the  little  preserved  town  does  not  meet  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  sacred  narrative.  Zoar  was  visible 
from  Sodom,  and  within  or  bordering  upon  the  cicmr 
or  plain  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Penta- 
polis;  M^hereas  Zuweirah  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  any  part  of  the  sea  or  plain. 
Zoar  stood  conspicuous  at  the  base  of  a  mountain ; 
whereas  Zuweirah  is  entirely  concealed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  mountain.  Moreover,  Zuweirah  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  or  plain,  and  does 
not  contain  any  vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.  But 
many  circumstances  in  the  inspired  history  tend 
to  show  that  Zoar  must  have  stood  on  tlie 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lot's  flight  to  the 
mountain,  the  locality  of  the  Moabite  and  Ammo- 
nite territories,  and  the  situation  of  Zoar,  which  is 
described  as  the  most  westerly  town  of  Moab 
(Isa,  XV.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34);  and  in  addition  to 
these,  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  together  with 
the  traditions  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
embodied  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
bear  that  it  lay  on  El  Lisan,  the  tongue  or  long 

{)eninsula  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
)road  part  of  the  lake.  This  view  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  country  around 
the  present  Zoar,  which  shows  marks  of  irrigation, 
cultivated  fields,  and  an  ancient  site  (see  Robinson, 
'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  648-650). 

24,  25.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire.  "Rained  "  is 
figuratively  used  in  describing  the  descent  of  various 
objects  from  above— viz.,  hail  (Exod.  ix.  18-23), 
manna  (Exod.  xvi.  4  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24)  and  lightning 
(Ps.  xi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  32).  God,  in  accomplishing 
His  purposes,  acts  immediately,  or  mediately 
through  the  instrumentality  of  means  ;  and  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  way  He  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  It  was  long  thought  that  an  earth- 
quake or  a  volcano  was  employed  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  The  raining  down  of  burning 
matter  from  heaven  appeared  perfectly  accordant 
with  this  idea,  since  the  melted  lava,  being  raised 
into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  volcano,  would 
fall  in  a  fiery  shower  on  the  surrounding  region. 
But  though  the  whole  country  around  bears  traces 
of  volcanic  action,  it  must  have  been  long  prior 
to  the  historical  period ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  been  an  eruption  from  any  of  the 
extinct  volcanoes  in  this  region  so  recent  as  the 
patriarchal  age.  Recent  explorations  have  sug- 
gested a  way  for  a  more  literal  interpretation  of 
the  text.  'The  existing  condition  of  the  country 
throws  light  upon  the  Biblical  narrative.  Certainly 
we  do  observe  by  the  lake  sulphur  and  bitumen 
in  abundance.  Sulphur  springs  stud  the  shores. 
Sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layers  or  in  frag- 
ments, over  the  desolate  plains;  and  bitumen  is 
ejected  in  great  floating  masses  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  oozes  through  the  Assures  of  the  rocks, 
is  deposited  w^th  gravel  on  the  beach,  or,  as  in 
the  Wady  Mahawat,  appears,  with  sulphur,  to  have 
been  precipitated  during  some  convulsion.  Every- 
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26  upon  tlie  ground.    But  his  wife  "^looked 

27  became  a  pillar  of  salt.    And  Abraham 
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thing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agency  of 
tire  was  at  work,  though  not  the  overflowing  of 
an  ordinary  volcano.  The  materials  were  at  hand, 
and  may  probably  have  been  accumulated  then, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The 
kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  combustible  material, 
either  by  lightning  from  heaven  or  by  other 
electrical  agency,  combined  with  an  earthquake, 
ejecting  the  bitumen  or  sulphur  from  the  lake, 
would  soon  spread  devastation  over  the  plain, 
so  that  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  The  simple  and 
natural  explanation,  then,  seems  to  be  this, — that 
during  some  earthquake,  or  without  its  direct 
agency,  showers  of  sulphur,  and  probably  bitumen 
ejected  from  the  lake,  or  thrown  up  from  its 
shores,  and  ignited  perhaps  by  the  lightning 
which  would  accompany  such  phenomena,  fell 
upon  the  cities  and  destroyed  them.  The  history 
CI  the  catastrophe  has  not  only  remained  in  the 
inspired  record,  but  is  inscribed  in  the  memory 
of  the  surrounding  tribes  by  many  a  local  tradi- 
tion and  significant  name.'  [Tristram s  'Land  of 
Israel').  To  this  conjecture,  formed  after  a  careful 
scientific  survey  of  the  whole  surrounding  region, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  houses  of  the  people 
were  probably  built  of  clay  bricks  made  from  the 
soil  of  Siddim,  in  which  bitumen  was  a  predom- 
inating ingredient ;  so  that  with  asphalt  and  other 
inflammable  materials  abounding  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  that  vale,  and  ignited  by  causes 
under  the  control  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
the  cities  were  first  consumed ;  then,  the  bit- 
uminous crust  of  the  earth  taking  fire,  a  general 
conflagration  ensued,  by  which  not  only  the 
surface  produce  was  destroyed,  but  the  alluvial 
ground  completely  scooped  out.  This  universal 
destruction  seems  indicated  by  the  two  words  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  historian  to  describe  this 
catastrophe,  in  vv.  13, 24  [D^"inB*n^  destroy,  and 
overthrew;  Septuagint,  cnroWvixev,  KareaTpe^lre], 
the  latter  of  which,  being  a  peculiar  expression,  is 
used  in  subsequent  allusions  to  the  dreadful  fate 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Isa-  i.  7;  xiii.  19;  Amos 
iv.  11 ;  Jer.  xHx.  18 ;  1.  40).  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
only  are  mentioned  here,  either  because  they  were 
the  two  chief  cities,  or  because  the  narrative  has 
an  immediate  reference  to  Lot  and  his  family. 
But  that  Admah  and Zeboiim  were  overwhelmedby 
the  same  catastrophe  is  expressly  declared  (Deut. 
xxix.  23).  Amongst  the  physical  agents  employed 
in  this  destruction,  water  is  not  mentioned ;  for 
the  cities  were  not  submerged,  but  consumed; 
and  no  allusion  is  made  in  this  narrative  either 
to  the  origin  or  the  existence  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  that  remarkable  lake,  and  the 
long  prevalent  opinion  that  it  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  if  it  does  not  cover  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  cities  and  plain,  In  the  present 
day  particular  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
subject,  and  a  succession  of  scientific  expeditions 
sent  out  by  various  governments  to  examine  the 
real  character  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  the 
geological  phenomena  of  the  Ghor  or  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  It  is  divided  externally  into  two  portions— 
the  northern  and  southern— by  a  long  peninsula, 
which  stretches  almost  across  its  whole  breadth; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate  survey 
that  its  bottom  consists  of  two  submerged  plains, 
depressed  throughout  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet, 
while  through  its  centre,  in  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  there  extends  a 
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ravine,  cleaving  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  200  feet 
more;  the  former,  viz.,  the  northern  and  larger, 
being  about  50  English  miles  long.  The  bottom  of 
the  latter,  or  southern  portion  of  the  sea,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  10  miles  in  length,  is 
uniformly  more  elevated,  being  not  deeper  than  13 
feet  below  the  surface  {LyncKH  'Expedition').  To 
this  smaller  part  of  the  lake  Dr.  Robinson  ('Bibli- 
cal Researches,'  ii.,  601;  'Physical  Geogra]>hy,'  215) 
limits  the  catastrophe  described  in  this  chapter — 
the  water  of  the  northern  bay  (for  he  assumes  that 
there  has  always  existed  a  lake  in  this  quarter  as 
the  receptacle  of  the  Jordan)  spreading  over  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  submerged  plain, 
a  conclusion  apparently  confirmed  by  ch.  xiv.  3 
(cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  i.,  9;  'Jewish  Wars,'b. 
iv.,  ch.  8,  §  4),  and  by  the  fact  that  immense  masses, 
of  asphalt  are  after  earthquakes,  which  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  ejected  from  the  muddy  bottom  to 
the  surface  of  the  southern  lake.  The  writer 
of  the  account  of  the  American  Expedition  con-, 
siders  the  effects  of  the  visitation  to  have  been 
much  more  extensive ;  for  he  believes  that,  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  convulsion,  the  entire  chasm 
was  a  plain  sunk  and  overwhelmed  by  the  wrath 
of  God;  and  this  belief  he  grounds  on  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  the  soundings  obtained. 
In  both  of  these  theories,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  plain  itself,  were  over- 
spread by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
Reland  ('Palsestina  Illustrata'),  whose  opinion  has 
been  most  strenuously  supported  in  our  day  by 
Be  Saidcy  (founding  on  ch.  xiii.  12,  toward,  or  as 
far  as  Sodom)  places  Sodom  on  the  south-western 
point  of  the  lake,  near  Jebel  Usdum  [the  Salt 
mountain,  which  was  called  Sodom  by  Galen,  and 
indifferently  by  the  Arabs,  Jebel  El-Maleh  or 
Jebel  Esdoum  (Usdum)],  a  heap  of  stones  lying  on 
that  spot  being  traditionally  known  as  Kharbet 
Esdoum  (the  ruins  of  Sodom).  This  opinion 
necessitates  his  fixing  the  locality  of  Zoar  also 
on  the  western  side— an  hypothesis  which,  as  has 
been  already  shoM'n,  is  totally  inadmissible.  Sodom 
must  have  stood  a  mile  or  two  further  north  or 
north-east  in  the  plain  ;  and  accordingly  Cellarius, 
in  his  map  of  Palestina,  places  all  the  four 
destroyed  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  within  the  range 
of  the  southern  asphaltite  lake.  Future  researches 
may  throw  light  upon  these  vexed  questions.  But 
whether  they  may  or  not  (and  perhaps  certain 
information  can  not  now  be  obtained  in  regard  to 
several  of  them),  the  judicial  character  of  the 
calamity  that  befell  the  polluted  cities  of  the  plain 
is  unmistakeably  discoverable  from  the  inspired 
record.  Whether  it  was  produced  miraculously  or 
by  the  operation  of  physical  agents  employed  by 
God,  is  in  a  religious  point  of  view  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  to  determine.  It  was  a  Divine 
judgment  foretold,  as  being  designed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  people  who  were  "sinners  exceed- 
ingly." Their  repentance  would  have  stayed  the 
hands  of  the  destroying  angels ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  fact,  relieving  the  pain  of  perusr 
iug  the  revolting  narrative,  gives  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  moral  government— the  gracious  character 
of  God.  But  those  cities  had  become  a  hot-bed 
of  vice— a  sink  of  iniquity ;  and  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  exterminated,  that  their  foul  posterity 
might  no  longer  defile  the  earth  with  their 
presence,  their  name  is  introduced  into  every 
prophetic  denunciation — forms  the  type  of  every 
blasted  scene  of  moral  desolation,  no  terms  more 
emphatic  being  found  to  describe  the  judgment 
of  heaven  xxyon.  a  wicked  people  than  to  comparQ 


Lot  dwelleth 
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28  the  place  where  ^  he  stood  before  the  Lord  :  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo, 
^the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  destroj^ed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
God  "remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  over- 
throw, when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt.  And  Lot 
went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  *  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar:  and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and 
31  his  two  daughters.  And  the  first-born  said  unto  the  younger.  Our  father 
is  old,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  earth  Ho  come  in  unto  us  after  the 
manner  of  all  the  earth :  come,  ^  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine,  and 
we  will  lie  with  him,  Hhat  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  And  they 
made  their  father  drink  wine  that  night :  and  the  first-born  went  in,  and 
lay  with  her  father ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 

34  she  arose.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  first-born  said 
unto  the  younger,  Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my  father :  let  us  make 
him  drink  wine  this  night  also ;  and  go  thou  in,  and  lie  with  him,  that 

35  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  And  they  made  their  father  drink 
wine  that  night  also :  and  the  younger  arose,  and  lay  with  him  ;  and  he 

36  perceived  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose.    Thus  were  both 
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it  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
26.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him, 
and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt.  This  phrase, 
"pillar  of  salt,"  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  peculiarity  of  oriental  metaphor.  Salt, 
which  was  variously  emblematical,  was,  with  east- 
ern people,  especially  a  symbol  of  incorruptibility, 
and  hence,  to  denote  the  validity  and  continu- 
ance of  a  covenant,  it  is  frequently  called  in 
Scripture  a  covenant  of  salt  (Num.  xviii.  19;  2 
Chr.  xiii.  5).  Conformably  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, "a  pillar  of  salt"  will  signify  a  perpetual 
pillar.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  text 
does  not  say  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  ijillar 
of  salt,  but  that  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt — i.  e., 
having  not  only  'looked  behind,'  but  actually 
turnedhack  (our  Lord's  admonition,  Luke  xvii.  32,  is 
founded  on  the  fact  of  her  attem])ting  to  retrace  her 
steps)— she  was  suffocated  and  then  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent  of  bituminous  and  sulphureous 
matter ;  which,  as  it  formed  an  increasing  incrust- 
ation over  her  body,  rendered  her  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  too  deeply  rooted 
affection  for  worldly  attractions,  and  of  wilful 
disobedience  to  the  Divine  instructions.  Josephus 
asserts  ('Antiquities, 'b.  i.,ch.  12,  §4)  that  this  pillar 
was  still  standing  in  his  day.  Clement  of  Rome,  a 
contemporary  of  Josephus,  bears  a  similar  testi- 
mony, as  also  does  Irenceus,  who  lived  in  the 
century  following  ( Wldston^s  Josephus,  note). 
Many  travellers  in  succeeding  ages  also  attested 
the  sight  of  this  archaic  monument ;  and  the 
mystery  was  not  cleared  iip  till  the  American 
Expedition,  under  Captain  Lynch — during  their 
explorations  of  the  Dead  Sea— discovered  an  im- 
mense pillar  near  the  base  of  the  salt  mountain 
ridge  of  Usdum.  This  salsuginous  pillar,  which 
was  cylindrical  in  front,  and  pyramidical  iDehind, 
being  attached  to  the  rock  by  a  prop,  was 
40  feet  in  height,  and  stood  on  a  pedestal  which 
was  about  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  one  entire  mass  of  crystallization. 
The  following  year  it  is  described  by  De  Saulcy, 
who  saw  it  as  greatly  changed,  till  it  disappeared. 
But  numerous  pyramidical  columns  of  salt  ap- 
peared in  many  other  places  of  this  region,  the 
original  formation  and  mutable  appearances  of 
which,  as  they  are  detached  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  salt  mountain,  are  now  well  known; 
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but  which,  in  an  earlier  and  less  observant  age, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  pillar  into  which 
Lot's  wife,  the  victim  of  her  supine  indolence  or 
sinful  temerity,  was  supposed  to  be  transformed. 
27-28.  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  place  where  he  stood  before  the  Lord.  The 
peak  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Caphar-Barucha,  now  Beni-Naim.  'From  the 
height  which  overlooks  Hebron,  where  the  i)atri- 
arch  stood,  the  observer  at  the  present  day  has 
an  extensive  view  spread  out  before  him  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  A  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
plain  would  be  visible  to  a  person  at  Hebron  now, 
and  could  have  been,  therefore,  to  Abraham  as 
he  looked  toward  Sodom  on  the  morning  of  its 
destruction  by  God'  (Hackett).  It  must  have  been 
an  awful  sight,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  Isa.  xiii.  19;  Jude  7). 

29.  when  God  destroyed  the  cities,  &g.  This 
is  most  welcome  and  instructive,  after  so  pain- 
ful a  narrative.  It  shows,  if  God  is  a  "consum- 
ing fire"  to  the  wicked,  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
righteous  :  '  Remembering  '  the  intercessions  of 
Abraham,  He  rescued  Lot  from  the  terrific  scene ; 
and  what  confidence  should  not  this  give  us 
that  He  will  'remember'  the  intercessions  of  a 
greater  than  Abraham  in  our  behalf.  30.  Lot 
went  up  out  of  Zoar.  He  became  afraid  to  reside 
in  this  place,  lest  the  inhabitants,  if  addicted 
to  the  same  gross  habits  of  wickedness,  might 
be  involved  ere  long  in  a  calamity  similar  to  that 
which  had  befallen  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  the  mountain.  This  might  be  the  moun- 
tain immediately  east  of  Zoar.  The  hills  of  the 
peninsula  (some  of  them  low  mounds,  reaching 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea)  are  in  the  official 
'Report  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition ' 
estimated  at  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height.  If 
he  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
they  lay  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  Zoar. 
Lot's  flight  from  Zoar,  notwithstanding  the  Divine 
assurance  that  he  would  be  safe  within  its 
walls,  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  instability  of 
character — at  least  of  his  weak  and  wavering  faith. 
31-38.  the  first-born  said  unto  the  younger.  The 
first  impression  naturally  made  ui)on  the  mind 
of  a  reader  by  the  perusal  of  the  liorrid  details 
which  follow  is,  that  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
Lot's  daughters  had  been  blunted,  or  rather 
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37  the  daughters  of  Lot  with  child  by  their  father.  And  the  first-born  bare 
a  son,  and  called  his  name  Moab:  the  -^same  is  the  father  of  the  Moab- 

38  ites  unto  this  day.  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Ben-ammi :  the  ^  same  is  the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto 
this  day. 

20  AND  Abraham  journeyed  from  "thence  toward  the  south  country,  and 
2  dwelt  between   Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  ^  Gerar.  And 
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totally  extinguished,  by  long  and  familiar  associ- 
ation with  the  people  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  that 
they  had  already  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
depravity,  when  they  could  in  concert  deliber- 
ately plan  the  commission  of  incest  with  their 
own  father.  But  this  first  impression  will  soon  be 
corrected  or  removed  by  the  recollection  that  those 
young  women,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
universally  corrupt  society,  had  yet  maintained 
a  virtuous  character  (y.  8) ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  presumed  that  it  was  through  the  influence 
of  some  strong,  overpowering  motive  they  were 
impelled  to  the  adoption  of  so  base  an  imposture. 
It  could  not  be,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
survivors  of  mankind ;  for  they  knew  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Zoar  were  alive;  and  if  they  were 
now  residing  in  a  cave  of  the  Moabite  mountains, 
they  must  have  seen  multitudes  of  labourers 
working  in  the  vineyards  with  which  those  heights 
were  extensively  planted.  They  could  not  be 
actuated,  therefore,  with  the  wish  to  preserve  the 
human  race,  which,  in  their  view,  was  all  but 
extinct.  Their  object  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent, and  most  probably  it  was  this.  Cherishing 
some  family  traditions  respecting  the  promised 
seed,  in  expectation  of  which  Abraham,  with  Lot 
and  others,  had  migrated  to  Canaan,  they  brooded 
■  in  despondency  over  the  apparent  loss  of  that 
hope— since  their  mother's  death;  and  believing 
that  their  father,  who  was  descended  from  the 
eldest  branch  of  Terah's  family,  and  who  was  an 
object  of  God's  special  charge  to  the  angels,  had 
the  best  claim  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  distin- 
guished progeny,  they  agreed  together  to  use 
means  for  securing  the  much-longed-for  result. 
This  view  of  their  conduct  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  that,  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  their  crime,  or  concealing  the  origin  of  their 
t  children  by  some  artfully-contrived  story,  they  pro- 
!  claim  edit  to  the  world,  andperpetuated  the  memory 
'  of  it  by  the  names  they  bestowed  upon  their 
j  children ;  the  eldest  calling  her  son  Moab  [^^<''1D, 
'  an  old  or  corrupt  form  of  3Np,  '  from  father,'  or 
as  Kurtz  derives  it,  =  from  to  desire, 
meaning,  'He  that  has  been  desired  or  longed 
for  'J,  and  the  younger  designating  her  son  ['m  ]3], 
'son  of  my  people.'  This,  if  not  an  altogether 
satisfactory,  is  at  least  a  rational  explanation  of 
,  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  young  women  of 
unsullied  purity,  is  so  revolting;  but  which,  as 
I  liosenmulhr  remarks,  'is  in  accordance  not  only 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  but  with 
the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. '  After  th  ese  observations,  it  is  superfluous 
to  notice  the  strange  criticism  of  de  Wetteaxi(\.  Von 
Bohlen,  who  consider  this  concluding  narrative 
:  a  fiction,  which  the  national  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
•  invented,  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  origin  of  these 
people.  But  the  value  of  their  criticism  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  a  reference  to  Deut.  ii.  9-19,  where 
'  the  Israelites  are  expressly  told  not  to  molest  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  because  they  were  the 
descendants  of  Lot;  and  the  narrative  which  forms 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  must  have  had  an 
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influence  in  fostering  brotherly  feelings  towards 
these  people.  The  history  of  Lot  ends  here.  Dr. 
EoUnson  mentions  ('  Biblical  Researches')  that  the 
Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  on 
Beni-Naim,  the  elevated  spot  where  Abraham 
stood  before  the  Lord  interceding  for  Sodom, 
and  whence  he  next  morning  viewed  the  distant 
conflagration. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-18.  Abraham's  Denial  of  his 
Wife. 

1.  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence.  Whence? 
No  place  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
patriarch's  name  in  the  context  immediately  preced- 
ing.   We  must  look  back  to  ch.  xiii.  18;  for  all  the 
transactions  related  in  the  intermediate  chapters 
took  place  while  Abraham  had  his  head-quarters 
established  in  "Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron." 
His  motive  for  removing  might  be  a  necessity  to 
obtain  fresh  pastures ;  but  considering  it  was 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
plain,  it  probably  was  fear  to  dwell  amongst  the 
Canaanites.    toward  the  south  country.  The 
wordNegeb,  or  'south,'  is  used  to  describe  that 
tract  of  country  through  which  lay  the  ordinary 
caravan  road  between  central  Canaan  and  Egypt. 
It  comprised  a  considerable  but  irregularly  shaped 
region ;  its  main  portion  stretching  from  the 
mountains  and  lowland  of  Judah  on  the  north,  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  Dead  Sea  and  southern  Ghor  on  the  east, 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.    It  had,  how- 
ever, a  further  extension  north-eastwardly  to  lat. 
31°  35'  or  40',  and  south-westwardly  to  about  lat. 
30°  35',  where  it  met  the  desert  et-Tih :  thus 
occupying  a  middle  position,  both  topographically 
and  physically,  between  the  rich  soil  of  central 
Canaan  and  the  sand  wastes  of  "that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  "  (Negeb).  and  dwelled  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur  {I  e.,  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  Negeb:  cf.  2  Chr.  xiv.  12),  and  sojourned 
in  Gerar.    He  with  his  family  established  his 
residence  in  the  capital  Gerar,  situated  at  a 
spot  now  called  Khirbet  el-Jerar  situated  about 
three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Es-Sheriah,  and  on  the  banks  of  Tour  el-Gerar— 
the  river  Gerar  {Williams'  'Holy  City').  The 
territory  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs 
did  not  probably  extend  much  to  the  north  of  the 
metropolis,  but  seems  to  have  been  comprised 
within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the  country  of 
the  Tiyahah  tribe  in  the  present  day,  which 
stretches  northward  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaza  and  Bir  es-Seba.    The  eastern  boundary, 
by  a  cross  line  to  Wady  el-Abyad,  and  Wady  er- 
Ruhaibeh,  is  formed  by  the  rocky  district  of  the 
Azazimeh;  on  the  south  it  terminated  at  Wady 
el-Jerur  (50  miles  south  from  Gerar,  in  a  line 
between  Ain  el-Kadeis  and  Jebel  es-Sur),  which 
runs  into  Wady  el- Arish;  while  the  western  bound- 
ary, which  must  have  been  drawn  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  corresponded  to  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  modern  Arab  tribes  of  Tiyahah 
and  Terabin  (Negeb).    It  was  an  undulating  region, 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  which,  both  as  an  arable 
and  pastoral  country,  rendered  it  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  patriarchs.  2.  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  . 
She  is  my  sister— fear  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
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'^Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife,  She  is  my  sister:  and  Abimelech  king 
of  Gerar  sent  and    took  Sarah. 

But  God  ^came  to  Abimelech  -^in  a  dream  by  niglit,  and  said  to  him, 
Behold,  thou  art  but  ^a  dead  man,  for  the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken ; 
for  she  is  ^a  man's  wife.  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near  her:  and  he 
said,  Lord,  ^'wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation?  Said  he  not  unto 
me.  She  is  my  sister  ?  and  she,  even  she  herself  said.  He  is  my  brother : 
in  the  ^  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  innocency  of  my  hands,  have  I  done 
this.  And  God  said  unto  him  in  a  dream.  Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst 
this  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart;  for  I  also  ^withheld  thee  from  sinning 
against  me:  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.  Now  there- 
fore restore  the  man  his  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  ^  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live :  and  if  thou  restore  her  not,  know  thou  that 
thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 
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he  was  tempted  hiin  to  equivocate.  His  conduct 
was  highly  culpable.  It  was  deceit  deliberate  and 
premeditated — there  was  no  sudden  pressure  upou 
him— it  was  the  second  offence  of  the  kind— it  was 
a  distrust  of  God  every  way  surprisine:,  and  it  was 
calculated  to  i)roduce  injurious  effects  on  the 
people  around.  Its  mischievous  tendency  was  not 
long  in  being  developed.  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar. 
Abimelech = father  of  the  king,  or  my  father-king. 
The  name,  like  that  of  Pharaoh,  seems  to  have 
been  an  official  title,  and  probably  assumed  to 
distinguish  the  kingship  as  hereditary,  not 
elective.  He  had  a  court  and  an  army  (ch.  xxi.  22); 
and  from  the  close  affinity  of  the  government  and 
usages  to  those  of  Egypt,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  sovereigns  were  connected  with  the 
shepherd  kings  who  ruled  in  lower  Egypt  (Deut. 
ii.  23),  but  who,  being  worsted  in  the  political 
convulsions  of  that  country,  had  on  their  expulsion 
established  themselves  in  the  extensive  pasture 
lands  which  lay  along  its  northern  border.  Those 
early  Philistines  were  a  settled  population,  w^ho 
occupied  themselves  for  the  most  part  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  kee])ing  cattle. 
They  were  far  superior  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment to  the  Canaanitish  tribes  around ;  and  this 
l)olish  they  doubtless  owed  to  their  Egyptian  origin. 
On  Abraham's  arrival  in  Gerar  he  was  exposed  to 
the  same  risk  on  account  of  his  wife's  beauty,  that 
he  had  formerly  experienced  in  Egypt,  and  the 
same  result  followed — viz.,  that  of  Sarah's  being 
taken  into  the  royal  harem— a  result  to  which 
Abraham  himself  had  directly  led,  by  following 
the  unworthy  course  of  equivocation  concerning 
her  relation  to  him  as  his  wife.  Abimelech  sent 
and  took  her  to  be  one  of  his  wives,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  claimed  by  Eastern  sove- 
reigns, already  explained,  ch.  xii.  19. 

3.  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night. 
In  early  times  a  dream  was  often  made  the  medium 
of  communicating  important  truths ;  and  this 
method  was  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  Sarah. 
This  is  the  first  instance  that  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  sacred  history,  of  God  giving  a 
special  revelation  to  any  one  who  was  not  M'ithin 
the  pale  of  the  church  and  covenant;  and  there- 
fore it  is  proper  to  observe  that  in  all  such  super- 
natural communications  it  was  to  persons  of  power 
and  influence,as  Joseph,  Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Daniel,  with  a  prospective  reference  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  people.  So  it  was  also  in  the 
instance  before  us.  and  said  to  Mm,  Behold,  thou 
art  ...  a  dead  man— [Hebrew  nn  fi^n.]  Behold 
thee  about  to  die.  Laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
in  common  with  several  inmates  of  his  palace, 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  malady,  which  apparently 
threatened  to  have  a  fatal  issue,  he  was  led  to 
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serious  reflection.  His  nights  were  perturbed  by 
dreams,  in  which  his  thoughts  naturally  took  their 
course,  as  suggested  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
disease  ;  and  while  his  mind  was  thus  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  God  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  the 
cause  of  all  his  personal  and  domestic  distress. 
4.  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation?— 
Lord :  see  on  ch.  xv.  2.]  The  use  of  this  term 
shows  that  true  religion  still  lingered  in  Gerar,  as 
it  ap]3ears  from  the  case  of  Melchizedek  to  have 
done  amongst  a  few  of  the  native  Oanaanites ;  for 
Abimelech  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  to  whom 
he  appealed  as  a  worshipper;  while  the  anxious 
enquiry,  "Wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous 
nation?"  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  recent  awful 
fate  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  implied  that 
in  national  character  his  subjects  bore  an  advan- 
tageous contrast  with  the  debased  and  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  that  land.  5.  Said  he  not  unto  me, 
She  is  my  sister?  This  was  the  first  visit  of 
Abraham  to  Gerar;  and  in  his  ignorance  whether 
there  was  any  moral  or  religious  i)rinciple  amongst 
the  people  of  that  place,  he  aiiprehended  that  he 
would  be  brought  into  danger  from  the  rare  at- 
tractions of  his  wife.  By  the  disingenuous  artifice 
he  resorted  to,  and  which  he  persuaded  Sarah  to 
support,  he  showed  an  indifference  about  the 
chastity  of  his  wife,  and  through  a  slavish  dread 
of  death  seemed  eager  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  her  honour ;  although  a 
moment's  reflection  on  the  splendid  promises  made 
to  him  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  all  his 
fears,  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  .  .  .  have  I 
done  this.  This  phrase  is  used  in  evident  opposi- 
tion to  any  deceit  or  violence;  and  has  a  reference 
solely  to  integrity  and  innocence  with  respect  to 
his  obtaining  possession  of  Sarah,  whom,  on  the 
ground  of  her  ostensible  relation  to  Abraham,  he 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  appropriate  con- 
formably to  the  usage  of  his  country  and  age. 
This  plea  God  himself  was  pleased  to  admit ;  but 
at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  the  illness 
under  which  he  suffered  was  brought  upon  him 
to  i)revent  the  dishonour  of  the  Hebrew  womau, 
whom  he  was  commanded  to  restore  to  her  hus- 
band. 7.  he  is  a  prophet  [Hebrew,  H'?^,  a  recipient 
of  Divine  revelations] — one  who  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  God— for  whom  the  Deity  shows 
a  si^ecial  favour,  and  whose  intercessory  prayers 
in  Ijehalf  of  any  one  are  of  great  avail.  The 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  is,  an  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  will  (Exod.  vii.  1,  2).  'Abraham 
enjoyed  many  prophetic  promises,  which  were 
reserved  for  coming  generations ;  and  to  this 
plainly  reference  is  had  in  the  a])plication  to  liim 
of  this  term  (Hdvernick).   and  he  shall  pray  for 
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hy  Ablmelech. 


8  Therefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  all  his 
servants,  and  told  all  these  things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men  were  sore 

9  afraid.  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  What  hast 
thou  done  unto  us  ?  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast 
brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  *  a  great  sin  ?  thou  hast  done  deeds 

10  unto  me  that  ought  not  to  be  done.    And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham, 

11  What  sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this  thing?  And  Abraham  said, 
Because  I  thought,  ^  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place ;  and  they 

12  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.  And  ™yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister;  she  is 
the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she 

13  became  my  wife.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ^  God  caused  me  to  wander 
from  my  father's  house,  that  I  said  unto  her,  This  is  thy  kindness  which 
thou  shalt  show  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whitlier  we  shall  come,  say  of 

14  me,  ^He  is  my  brother.  And  Abimelech  took  ^  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
men-servants,  and  women-servants,  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham,  and 

15  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife.    And  Abimelech  said,  ^Behold,  my  land  is 

16  before  thee:  dwell  ^  where  it  pleaseth  thee.  And  unto  Sarah  he  said, 
Behold,  I  have  given  thy  'brother  a  ihoussi^nd pieces  of  silver:  behold,  he 
is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all 
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thee,  and  thou  shalt  live.  As  Abraham  sustained 
a  peculiar  covenant  relation  to  God,  he  was  still 
upheld  in  honour,  notwithstanding  this  failure. 
He  was  the  Lord's  chosen  servant,  not  on  account 
of  his  personal  righteousness,  but  by  an  act  of  grace; 
and  consequently  the  Divine  purposes  he  had 
been  called  to  promote  would  still  be  carried  out, 
irrespectively  of  his  occasional  weaknesses  in  faith 
or  errors  in  d.uty.  God  therefore  told  Abimelech  to 
seek  the  benefit  of  the  patriarch's  prayers;  for  it  is 
an  established  principle  in  the  Divine  government 
that  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  king's  subsequent  intercourse  with  the 
devout  patriarch  was  greatly  conducive  to  his 
spiritual  well-being. 

9.  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said  .  .  . 
What  hast  thou  done  ?  In  what  a  humiliating  plight 
does  the  patriarch  now  appear — he,  a  servant  of  the 
true  God,  rebuked  by  a  Philistine  prince.  Who 
would  not  rather  be  in  the  place  of  Abimelech  than 
of  the  honoured  but  sadly  offending  patriarch ! 
What  a  dignified  attitude  is  that  of  the  king — 
calmly  and  justly  reproving  the  sin  of  the  prophet, 
but  respecting  his  person,  and  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head  by  the  liberal  presents  made  to  him. 
11.  Abraham  said  ...  I  thought,  Surely  the 
fear  of  God  is  not.  From  the  horrible  vices  of 
Sodom,  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  impression 
that  all  other  cities  of  Canaan  were  equally 
corrupt.  There  might  have  been  few  or  none 
who  feared  God;  but  what  a  sad  thing  when  men 
of  the  world  show  a  higher  sense  of  honour  and 
a  greater  abhorrence  of  crimes  than  a  true  wor- 
shipper! Abraham  uses  here  and  in  v.  1.3  the 
name  "God" — as  being  perhaps  more  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  king  than  "the  Lord."  12. 
yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister— (see  on  ch.  xi.  31.) 
Terah  must  have  been  a  polygamist,  or  a  widower 
who  had  contracted  a  second  marriage,  if  Sarah  was 
sister  to  Abraham.  But  Sarah  (  =  Iscah)  is  called  not 
the  daughter,  but  the  daughter-in-law  of  Terah  (ch. 
xi.  13),  and  she  is  represented  as  Abraham's  niece 
(ch.  xi.  29),  the  daughter  of  Haran,  who  might  be 
Terah's  son  by  a  first  wife,  and  consequently  Sarah 
and  Abraham  were  descended  from  Terah  by  dif- 
ferent wives ;  or,  it  may  be  that  the  word  "  sister" 
is  used  here  in  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  as 
"  brother "  is  (ch.  xiv.  14).  The  law  of  incest  in 
early  times  was  probably  traditional,  and  therefore 
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liable  to  indistinctness  and  uncertainty.  Hence 
marriages  with  half-sisters  have  at  all  times  been 
frequent  in  Eastern  countries ;  and  every  reader 
of  ancient  history  will  recollect  the  well-known 
instances  of  Cambyses  {Herodotus,  iii.  31)  and 
Herod  Agrippa  (' Juv.,' vi.,  157).  What  a  poor 
defence  Abraham  made  !  The  statement  absolved 
him  from  the  charge  of  direct  and  absolute  false- 
hood ;  but  he  had  told  a  moral  untruth,  because 
there  was  an  intention  to  deceive  (cf.  ch.  xii.  11- 
13).  'Honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.'  Abra- 
ham's life  would  have  been  as  well  protected 
without  the  fraud  as  with  it :  and  what  shame 
to  himself — what  distrust  of  God — what  dishonour 
to  religion  might  have  been  prevented!  "Let  us 
speak  truth  every  man  to  his  neighbour."  16. 
I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver.  [The  word  h^^^  is  often  omitted  :  cf.  ch. 
xxxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxii.  19  ;  Hos.  iii.  2.]  he  is  to 
thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes.  This  is  commonly 
understood  to  mean  a  veil  to  conceal  her  charms, 
and  be  a  public  manifestation  to  all  that  she  was 
a  married  woman  (1  Cor.  xi.  10).  As  Calvin 
expounds  it — 'If  you  were  unmarried,  you  would 
be  exposed  to  many  and  great  perils.  But  since 
God  has  given  you  a  husband  to  be  the  guardian 
of  your  chastity,  it  becomes  you  to  conceal  your- 
self under  that  covering.  Why  should  you  volun- 
tarily lay  it  aside?'  But  not  to  dwell  on  the 
extraordinary  amount  given,  if  the  money  was 
designed  solely  for  the  purchase  of  a  veil,  there 
is  no  certain  evidence  that  in  oriental  countries  the 
use  of  the  veil  was  at  any  period  confined  to 
married  women  [DVy  ritD3,  a  covering  of  the  eyes]. 
Gesenius  ('Lex.')  defines  this  phrase  to  be  'a 
present  offered  as  an  expiation  for  some  faiilt, 
in  order  that  one  may  shut  his  eyes  upon  it ;  or  a 
present  made  in  the  hope  of  pardon;  an  atonement, 
a,  penalty.^  According  to  this  definition,  the  right 
interf)retation  of  the  clause  before  us  is  as  follows : 
'Lo  this'  (viz.,  the  thousand  shekels)  is  given 
as  a  compensation  for  all  that  has  hapx)ened  with 
thee — and  before  all— i.  e.,  publicly.  The  Septua- 
gint  renders  it  in  the  same  manner,  Tdwa  'icTn-ai  col 
eL<s  Tifx^v  Tov  TTpoaoaTrov  aov. — Tifir)  being  used  in 
the  sense  of  fine,  penalty  (see  on  ch.  xxxii.  21 :  cf. 
Job  ix.  24).  thus  she  was  reproved  [Hebrew, 
nnsiji]— and  she  was  convicted,  had  nothing  to 
say  in  excuse  {Gesenius).   According  to  this  view, 
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17  other:  thus  she  was  reproved.    So  Abraham  sprayed  unto  God  :  and  God 
healed  Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maid-servants ;  and  they  bare 

18  children.    For  the  Lord  had  ^fast  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house 
of  Abimelech  because  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife. 

21    AND  the  Lord  "visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  and  the  Lord  did  unto 

2  Sarah  ^as  he  had  spoken.    For  Sarah  conceived,  ^and  bare  Abraham  a 
son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him. 

3  And  Abraham  "^called  the  name  of  his  son  that  was  born  unto  him, 

4  whom  Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac.    And  Abraham  ^circumcised  his  son 
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these  words  contain  a  remark  by  the  historian- 
But  if  the  interpretation  we  have  given  of  the 
IDreceding  clause  Idc  correct,  there  was  no  reproof 
either  expressed  or  implied ;  and  accordingly  De 
Wette,  Tuch,  Knohel,  and  Delltzsch,  who  consider 
these  words  as  the  concluding  part  of  Abimelech's 
address  to  Sarah,  render  them  thus  ;  '  and  with 
these  {i.  e.,  the  thousand  shekels)  justice  has  been 
done  to  thee— I  have  made  full  reparation  for  the 
wrong.'  This  appears  to  be  the  true  interpretation. 
For  after  the  explanation  given  in  v.  12,  and  the 
refreshing  influence,  doubtless,  produced  upon  the 
sick  king's  soul  by  the  prayers  and  conversation 
of  the  patriarch,  Abimelech  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  censuring  Abraham  and  Sarah  for 
what  they  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
humbled  in  penitential  sorrow,  took  all  the  blame 
upon  himself,  and  displayed  an  extreme  anxiety 
to  make  an  adequate  expiation  for  the  injury 
he  had  committed.  [The  Septuagint  gives  here 
a  totally  difi'erent  sense — Kal  iravra  a\i]hev(Tov,  and 
on  all  occasions  speak  the  truth.]  We  need  not 
wonder  at  finding  in  this  chapter  the  narrative 
of  an  adventure  with  the  King  of  Gerar  similar 
to  what  occurred  to  iVbraham  with  the  Egyptian 
monarch  on  account  of  Sarah.  It  originated  in  a 
royal  i^rivilege  sanctioned  by  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  East;  and  therefore  what  happened 
to  Sarah  must  have  been  a  thing  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  explanatory 
statement  of  Abraham  to  Abimelech  {v.  13). 
All  oriental  history  shows  that  princes  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  are  not  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  taking  away  the  lives  of  considerable 
people,  when  these  stand  in  their  way.  And  if 
the  like  spirit  was  common  in  Egypt  and  in  Gerar 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  is  neither  incredible 
nor  very  unlikely  that  the  beauty  of  Sarah  should 
be  much  talked  of,  or  that  Abraham  should  be 
apprehensive  of  his  life  on  that  account  {Hackett). 
But  it  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the 
historical  character  of  this  narrative,  that  the  idea 
of  a  woman  belonging  to  a  wandering  tribe  of 
shepherds,  and,  moreover,  of  about  ninety  years  of 
age  being  jwssessed  of  charms  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  a  luxurious  prince,  is  an  absurd  and 
incredible  fiction.  The  well-known  frequent 
marriages  of  oriental  sovereigns  with  women 
in  humble  life,  as  well  as  the  high  consideration 
and  wealth  of  some  pastoral  people  in  tlie  East, 
are  sufficient  to  remove  the  first  objection  to 
the  credibility  of  the  story.  Then,  as  to  the  second 
— viz.,  the  great  age  of  Sarah— not  to  dwell  on  the 
circumstance  that  men  and  women  in  patriarchal 
times  retained  their  physical  vigour  far  beyond 
the  age  which  our  experience  assigns  as  the  period 
of  bodily  decay — we  are  informed,  on  apostolic 
authority,  that  Sarah's  bodily  powers,  and  con- 
sequently her  fresh  and  youthful  countenance  were 
preter naturally  renewed  (Heb.  xi.  11).  Besides, 
oriental  kings  are  known  to  have  frequently  taken 
certain  women  into  their  harems  for  political 
reasons,  irrespectively  either  of  age  or  appearance  ; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  that  Abimelech  was 
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desirous  of  strengthening  his  throne  by  an  alliance 
with  so  great  and  wealthy  a  nomadic  chief  aa 
Abraham.  Further  still,  it  has  been  objected  to  this 
narrative  that  it  is  of  a  tenor  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  inspired  volume.  But  as  the  object  of  the  sacred 
historian  was  to  show  how  constant  and  faithful 
the  Lord  was  to  His  covenant,  by  his  timely 
interposition  for  the  rescue  of  Sarah,  notwith- 
standing the  weakness  and  aberrations  of  His 
servants,  the  insertion  of  this  narrative  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  and  design  of 
the  sacred  history.  17.  So  Abraham  prayed  unto 
God.  Although  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  till  the  Gospel  age  (Matt.  vii. 
7 ;  Jas.  V.  14,  15),  there  are  numerous  remarkable 
instances  of  its  power  and  influence  recorded 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  History,  The 
agency  of  Abraham  beingemployed  in  intercessory 
prayer  for  the  sick,  the  jDi vine  favour  to  him  was 
manifested  anew  by  an  immediate  answer  in  the 
restoration  of  Abimelech  and  his  household  ;  and 
the  notice  of  the  fact  would  tend  to  raise  the 
patriarch  in  the  estimation  of  the  Gerar  people, 
who  would  feel  themselves  laid  under  obligations 
for  so  important  a  service,  and  his  maid-servants 
[Hebrew,  vnhpNi] — and  his  female  slaves,  who  were 
concubines,  and  they  bare.  What  was  the  par- 
ticular form  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  inmates 
of  Gerar  palace  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
It  could  not  be  sterility  in  the  women  ;  for  the 
announcment  of  Sarah's  promised  son  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  was  made  at  Hebron  the  day  previous 
to  the  destruction  of  Sodom ;  and  supposing  the 
patriarch  to  have  left  Hebron  immediately  there- 
after, and  all  transactions  at  Gerar  had  taken 
place  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  how  could  the 
alleged  barrenness  of  Abimelech's  wives  have  been 
ascertained  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time.  Hence 
some  have  concluded  that  this  chapter  does  not 
stand  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  its  details  refer 
to  a  sojourn  in  Gerar  previous  to  the  events 
related  in  the  chapters  immediately  preceding. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  judgment  of  God 
fell  particularly  upon  Abimelech  himself.  But, 
as  Calvin  ('Comment,  in  Genesin')  remarks,  this 
matter  does  not  form  an  article  of  faith,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  left  undecided.  Tlie  cir- 
stances  at  Gerar  differed  widely  from  what  took 
place  at  the  Egyptian  court,  as  Abimelech  acted 
in  the  innocency  of  his  heart,  and  his  people  were 
comparatively  a  righteous  nation;  he  was  there- 
fore dealt  with  more  leniently  than  the  Egyptians. 

CHAP.  XXI,  1-13,  — Birth  of  Isaac— 1, 
the  Lord  visited  Sarah.  The  phrase,  "the  Lord 
visited,"  when  used  in  Scripture  with  reference 
to  a  person  or  a  people,  indicates  some  signal 
token  of  favour— some  remarkable  blessing  (cf. 
Exod.  iii.  16;  1  Sam,  ii,  21 ;  Luke  i.  68),  The  Ian- 
guage  of  the  historian  seems  designedly  chosen  to 
magnify  the  power  of  God,  as  well  as  His  faithful- 
ness to  His  promise.  It  was  God's  grace  that 
brought  about  that  event,  as  well  as  the  raising 
of  spiritual  children  to  Abraham,  of  which  the 
birth  of  this  son  was  typical  {Calvin).    3,  4, 


Hagar  and 
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Ishmael  cast  out. 


5  Isaac  being  eight  days  old,  as  God  had  commanded  him.    And  Abraham 

6  was  an  hundred  years  old  when  his  son  Isaac  was  born  unto  him.  And 
Sarah  said,  ^God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  ^  laugh 

7  with  me.    And  she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham,  that 
Sarah  should  have  given  children  suck  ?  '^for  I  have  born  him  a  son  in 

8  his  old  age.    And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned  :  and  Abraham  made 
a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned. 

9  And  Sarah  saw  the  ^son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  born 
10  unto  Abraham,  -^  mocking.    Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  *Cast  out 

this  bond- woman  and  her  son :  for  the  son  of  this  bond-woman  shall  not  be 


Abraham  called  .  .  .  circumcised.  God  was  ac- 
knowledged iu  the  name  which,  by  Divine  com- 
mand, was  given  for  a  memorial  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  19), 
and  also  in  the  dedication  of  the  child,  by  admin- 
istering the  seal  of  the  covenant  (cf.  ch,  xvii.  10-12). 
His  birth  is  supposed  by  Wilton  (Negeb)  to  have 
taken  place  at  Eltolad,  which  may  be  rendered 
'born  of  God,' or,  ' a  supernatural  birth.'  6.  God 
hath  made  me  to  laugh— ZjY.,  God  hath  prepared 
laughter  (joy)  for  me;  i.e.,  as  Havernick  para- 
phrases it,  '  Thatatwhicb  I  formerly  indulged  a 
sceptical  laugh  has  now  been  so  turned  by  God  as 
to  become  to  me  the  subject  of  laughter  or  joy.' 
all  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me  [Septuagint,  crvy- 
XapeLTal  /xot]— will  rejoice  with  me;  congratulate 
me.  These  words  carry  us  back  to  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  Sarah's  child.  'In  our  record,' 
continues  HdvernicJc,  'there  is  no  thought  of  a 
])roper  strictly  so-called  derivation  of  the  name 
of  Isaac :  it  is  the  simple  naive  oriental  mode  of 
narration,  which  delights  in  a  pregnant  style  of 
expression.  This  might  come  about  the  more 
readily,  since,  because  of  the  first  laugh  of  Abra- 
ham, God  had  commanded  him  to  call  his  son 
[pnv!l,  laughing.'  The  Hebrew  language  delights 
in  paronomasia,  or  playing  upon  a  word ;  and  this 
alliterative  tendency  appears  in  this  case  on  three 
occasions — viz.,  Abraham's  smile  of  gratification 
(ch.  xviii.  17)  ;  Sarah's  sneer  of  incredulity  (ch. 
xviii.  13,  15) ;  and,  lastly,  her  laugh  of  realized 
satisfaction  and  joy.  'Sarah's  laugh  was  immor- 
talized in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  wherefore  the 
,  sacred  historian  dwells  on  a  matter  so  trivial, 
whilst  the  world  and  its  vast  concerns  were  lying 
1  at  his  feet,  I  can  fully  understand.  For  then  I 
see  the  hand  of  God  shaping  everything  to  his 
I  own  ends,  and  in  an  event  thus  casual,  thus  easy, 
;  and  thus  unimportant,  telling  forth  His  mighty 
j  design  of  salvation  to  the  world,  and  working  it 
'  up  into  the  web  of  His  noble  prospective  counsels ' 
{Blunt' s  '  Scripture  Coincidences ').  7,  Who  would 
have  said  unto  Abraham— [Hebrew,  '^"pa.]  This 
is  a  poetical  word ;  and  this  efifusion  of  Sarah  is 
quoted  by  Lowth  ('Prelect.,'  iv.)  as  being  in 
rhythm.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  thanksgiving 
song,  and  the  clause  as  we  have  it  may  be  reu- 
:  dered, 

j         '  Who  would  have  uttered  in  song — 
!  Who  would  have  recited  in  joyous  strains  unto 

Abraham — 

That  Sarah  should  have  given  children  suck  ?— 
For  I  have  born  him  a  son  in  his  old  age.' 

Cf.  2  Sana,  xxiii.  2;  Ps.  xix.  4;  cvi.  2;  cxxxix.  4; 

.  Prov.  xxiii.  9,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in 
the  original.    8.  the  child  grew,  &c.  Children 

■i  are  suckled  longer  in  the  East  than  in  Europe- 
boys  usually  for  two  or  three  years ;  iu  some 
cases  even  for  four  or  five  (1  Sam.  i.  22-28- 

I  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16:  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  27,  'My  sons, 
have  pity  upon  me  that  bare  thee,  and  gave 
thee  suck  three  years.'  Abraham  made  a  great 
feast,  &c.  In  Eastern  countries  this  is  alwavs 
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a  season  of  domestic  festivity,  and  the  newly- 
weaned  child  is  formally  brought,  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  relatives  and  friends,  to  partake 
of  some  simple  viands.  Isaac,  attired  in  the  sym- 
bolic robe  —  the  badge  of  birthright  —  was  then 
admitted  heir  of  the  tribe  {Roseniniiller). 

9.  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  .  .  .  mocking 

[Septuagint,  nraiX.ovra  jxe-ra  Icraa/c] — playing  with 
Isaac,  though  not  in  a  sportive  humour  for  the 
child's  amusement.  Ishinael  was  then  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  fully  aware  of  the  great 
change  in  his  prospects,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
irritated  or  resentful  feelings,  in  which  he  was 
probably  joined  by  his  mother,  treated  the  young 
heir  with  derisive  insult  (as  the  word  is  used  in 
chs.  xix.  14;  xxxix.  14;  Neh.  ii.  19;  iv.  1),  and 
probably  some  violence— fighting  (2  Sam.  ii.  14), 
or  inflicting  blows  (Gal.  iv.  29);  according  to 
a  Jewish  tradition,  which  it  is  supposed  Paul 
adopted.  'As  Ishmael  must  have  been  instructed 
by  his  father  concerning  the  promise  made  to 
him— to  the  blessings  of  which  he  laid  claim, 
as  being  the  elder  son — he  "mocked"  at  the 
great  stir  that  was  made  at  the  weaning  of 
Isaac,  as  thinking  that  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  natural  right  of  his  primogeniture.  At 
least,  it  is  very  probable  that,  except  it  had  been 
thus,  Sarah's  anger  would  not  have  proved  so 
violent,  both  against  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  who 
had  probably  encouraged  him  in  these  pretensions ' 
(AUix).  10.  Cast  out  this  bond- woman— [no^^^ 
maid-servant;  Greek,  iraioLcrKr]  (Gal.  iv.  22).]  The 
term  "bond-woman,"  or  'slave,'  refers  to  the 
original  condition  of  Hagar.  Nothing  but  the 
expulsion  of  both  could  now  preserve  harmony  in 
the  household.  Abraham's  perplexity  was  re- 
lieved by  an  announcement  of  the  Divine  will, 
which,  in  everything  however  painful  to  flesh  and 
blood,  all  who  fear  God  and  are  walking  in  his 
ways,  will,  like  him,  promptly  obey.  This  separa- 
tion was  a  necessary  step  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Divine  purpose,  though 
brought  about  by  natural  causes,  as  in  the  earlier 
removal  of  Lot.  Whether  Abraham  was  then 
informed  or  not  of  the  deeper  reason  for  the 
separation,  his  own  observant  and  reflecting  mind 
must  have  perceived,  from  the  mental  bias  of 
Ishmael,  as  well  as  the  unmistak cable  indications 
of  the  Divine  blessing  pointing  in  another  direc- 
tion, that  the  promise  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled  in  that  son,  whose  longer  continuance, 
therefore,  in  the  patriarch's  household  would  be 
a  source  of  continually  increasing  embarrassment. 
Besides,  the  subordination  of  all  his  desires,  even 
of  paternal  affections,  to  the  object  of  his  high 
calling,  was  a  part  of  the  religious  training  to 
which  Abraham  was  subjected  ;  and  his  stedfast- 
ness  in  this  trial  to  his  natural  feelings  formed 
a  new  stage  of  advancement  in  that  "faith 
which  overcometh  the  world."  This  story,  as 
the  apostle  tells  us,  is  "an  allegory,"  symbol- 
izing or  illustrating  the  two  covenants  —  the 


The  distress 
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11  heir  with  my  son,  emn  with  Isaac.    And  the  thing  was  very  ^grievous  in 

12  Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it 
not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bond- 
woman ;  in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice ; 

13  for  ™in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.    And  also  ^of  the  son  of  the  bond- 

14  woman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.  And  Abraham  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  ''sent  her 
away. 

And  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba. 

15  And  ^the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child  under  one 

16  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good 
way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot;  for  she  said,   Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
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one  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  productive  of 
bondage,  for  Hagar  is  made  a  representative  of 
nloiint  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  consequently  of  the 
literal  Jerusalem ;  and  the  other  the  Gospel,  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  or  Christian 
city,  which  is  free  from  the  law  of  bondage.  In 
other  woi'ds,  Hagar  and  Sarah,  while  real  person- 
ages, and  standing  to  each  other  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  servant  and  mistress,  were  significant 
of  two  higher  relations,— viz.,  those  of  the  ancient 
and  the  Christian  cliurches.  The  'persecution' 
by  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  was  typical  of  the 
affliction  of  the  Church  —  Abraham's  spiritual 
seed— by  an  unbelieving  world.  11.  the  thing 
was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  because 
of  his  son.  The  parental  feelings  must  have  been 
sadly  harrowed  by  the  prospect  of  ejecting  Ish- 
maei.  He  was  asked  not  merely  to  expatriate 
him  from  the  domestic  circle,  but  to  sever  all  the 
ties  which  had  bound  him  to  the  lad  who  had 
first  awakened  the  paternal  affection  in  his  breast, 
and  in  whose  society  he  had  much  enjoyment.  13. 
also  of  the  son  of  the  bond-wonian  will  I  make 
a  nation. 

'What  great  events  from  small  beginnings  rise!" 

What  could  be  apparently  more  insignificant  than 
this  family  brawl— the  outbreak  of  female  jealousy 
in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral  chief  some  four  thousand 
years  ago?'  And  yet,  throvigh  means  of  the  bitter 
animosity  and  hatred  of  Sarah,  which  rendered  a 
separation  of  Abraham's  families  necessary,  the 
l"»rovidence  of  God  accomplished  His  important 
design  of  rearing  two  independent  nations,  which 
have  ever  since  existed  in  the  world;  both  of 
which  are  fulfilling  a  special  destiny,  and  the 
peculiar  distinguishing  features  of  both  of  which 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

14-21.  Expulsion  or  Ishmael.  14.  Abraham 
rose  up  early,  &c.— early,  that  the  wanderers  might 
reach  an  asylum  before  noon.  Bread  includes  all 
sorts  of  victuals  ;  bottle,  a  leathern  vessel,  formed 
of  the  entire  skin  of  a  lamb  or  kid  sewed  up, 
Avith  the  legs  for  handles,  usually  carried  over  the 
shoulder.  Ishmael  was  a  lad  of  seventeen  years ; 
and  it  is  quite  customary  for  Arab  chiefs  to  send 
out  their  sons  at  such  an  age  to  do  for  themselves, 
often  with  nothing  but  a  few  days'  provisions 
in  a  bag.  There  was  no  guide,  no  attendant, 
not  even  a  beast  of  burden.  Calvin  ('Commen- 
tary on  Genesis')  suggests  that  Abraham  gave 
them  a  small  allowance,  with  the  express  design 
of  preventing  their  departure  to  a  great  distance  ; 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  retaining  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  encampment  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  9), 
in  order  that  he  might  render  whatever  kindly 
offices  they  might  require.  Many  acts  of  parental 
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counsel  and  warm  affection,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  be  rendered,  which  this  concise  history  does 
not  mention ;  and  Abraham  would  take  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  their  safety.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  their-  dei)arture 
had  been  commanded  by  a  Divine  oracle,  who  had 
assured  the  patriarch  of  Ishmael's  prosperity,  and 
that  Abraham  had  learned  from  experience  to 
place  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
faithfulness  of  God  as  to  believe  that  that  pro- 
mise would  be  performed,  even  though  a  miracle 
must  be  wrought  to  fulfil  it.  and  gave  it  unto 
Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child. 
Our  translators  have  followed  the  Septuagint, 
which  represents  Ishmael  as  but  a  child  carried 
on  his  mother's  shoulder  [/cat  k■^^€%^]Kev  hiri  t6v 
tZfiov  auTT/s  TO  'TTaioiov].  By  a  slight  change  in  the 
punctuation,  attention  to  what  is  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  and  construing  "child"  with  "took," 
with  which  it  is  properly  connected,  the  meaning 
is  fully  brought  out,  free  from  all  confusion  and 
obscurity,  thus: — 'And  Abraham  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
water  (and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her 
shoulder),  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away.' 

and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheha. 
Beer-sheba  gave  name  to  a  large  tract  of  unin- 
habited country  in  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 
tine. Hagar  was  evidently  intending  to  travel 
in  a  south-westward  direction,  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  reach  the  caravan  road  which  led  from 
central  Palestine  to  Egypt,  but  had  gone  out  of 
the  common  direction,  in  a  wide-extending  desert, 
where  they  missed  the  track.  This  desert  is  pro- 
leptically  called  "the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba;" 
for  the  name  of  the  town,  to  the  south  of  which 
it  lay,  originated  in  an  incident  that  did  not 
occur  till  afterwards.  15.  the  water,  &c.  Ishmael 
sank  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  thirst :  his 
mother  laid  his  head  under  one  of  the  bushes— a 
dwarfish  acacia,  or  a  tamarisk — to  smell  the  damp, 
while  she  herself,  unable  to  witness  his  distress, 
sat  down  at  a  little  distance  in  hopeless  sorrow, 
she  cast  [Hebrew,  ^i^^'n]— threw,  or  laid  down 
with  a  sudden  and  violent  motion  [rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  by  'ippixl/e].  Both  words  are  used  in  the 
same  sense  (ch.  xxxvii.  20,  24 ;  Exod.  i.  22 ;  Jud;^ 
ix.  53).  Sometimes,  however,  the  Hebrew  verb 
occurs  in  a  milder  sense— to  put  or  lay  down  with 
tender  care  (2  Ki.  ii.  16) ;  as  also  the  Greek  verb 
(Matt.  XV.  30).  This  meaning  it  has  here,  [pn^n]— 
far  off,  denoting  a  variable  distance  (ch.  xxxvii.  18 ; 
Exod.  ii.  4;  xx.  18,  21;  xxiv.  1;  xxxiii.  7;  Josh.  iii. 
4;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  13;  2  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  Ki.  ii.  7; 
Ezra  iii.  13;  Neh.  iv.  19;  xii.  43);  but  defined 
here  by  the  adjunctive  comparison,  as  it  were  a 
bow-shot  [nap.. nnons]— those  drawing  the  bow; 
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comforteth  Hagar. 


the  child.    And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept. 

17  And '"God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear 

18  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is.    Arise,  lift  up 
the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand;  for  *I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 

19  And  God  ^opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water;  and  she  went 

20  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.    And  ^  God  was 
with  the  lad;  and  he  grew,  and  ^ dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became 

21  an  archer.    And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran:  and  his  mother 
took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  ""land  of  Egypt. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  ^Abimelech  and  Phichol  the 
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i.  e.,  as  far  as  archers  usually  shot.  [n^i{<-'75< 
-i^;n  nhD3]— let  one  not  look  (or,  I  caunot  look)  upo7i 
the  death  of  the  child.  [The  verb  to  see,  followed 
by  the  preposition  3,  denotes  beholding  anything 
painful  or  sad  (cf.  eh.  xliv.  34;  Exod.  ii,  25;  Num. 
xi.  15;  Esth.  viii,  6).]  slie  ...  lift  up  Jter  voice, 
and  wept.  [The  Septuagint  has  avej3o7)(Tav  ok  to 
m-ai^iov  eKXavcrev,  as  if  they  both  clied  and  ivept. 
But  Ishmael  was  then  incapable  of  weepijig.]  The 
historical  painting  in  this  passage  is  true  to  nature, 
as  it  represents  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  a  young 
immature  lad,  and  the  greater  power  of  endur- 
ance in  the  mother's  frame.  17-19.  God  heard 
.  .  .  tlie  angel  of  God  called.  The  easy  inter- 
change of  these  names  of  the  same  Being  is  de- 
serving of  particular  notice  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  11,  13 ; 
Judg.  vi.  20,  21 ;  xvii.  6-8).  the  voice  of  the  lad 
— i.e.,  the  groans  and  vehement  heavings  of  fevered 
and  almost  exj^iring  nature.  Though  Moses 
speaks  of  the  lad  s  voice  being  heard  in  heaven, 
and  not  the  mother's  loud  sobbing  in  the  violent 
manner  of  the  orientals,  it  was  not  that  the  son 
was  more  penitent,  or  uttered  the  prayer  of  faith 
more  than  the  mother;  but  "God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad  "  because  of  his  relation  to  Abraham, 
and  of  the  promise  made  respecting  him.  ["^^"nD] 
What  aileth  thee  1  But  when  this  elliptical  phrase 
bears  this  signification,  it  is  always  followed  by 
that,  expressed  or  understood  (cf.  Isa.  xxii,  1). 
Here  it  rather  denotes  'w^hat  wilt  thou?'  as  in 
Judg.  i.  14;  and  in  that  view  it  was  the  answer  to 
her  prayer,  fear  not— that  the  lad  shall  now  die, 
and  my  promise  be  frustrated,  for  God  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is— [Septuagint,  e/c 
ToD  Toirov  ov  ea-TLv.]  There  is  perhaps  an  implied 
antithesis  between  that  wild  desert  and  the  tent 
of  Abraham,  where  was  God's  sanctuary,  the  place 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ;  or  perhajjs  it 
simply  means  that  God  hears,  when  there  is  no 
other  ear  to  hear  nor  arm  to  save.  It  was  a 
striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's 
declaration  (Ps.  xxvii.  10).  18.  Arise,  lift  up  the 
lad— «.  e.,  persuade  him  to  rise,  or  assist  him  in 
the  effort  to  rise,  that  he  may  receive  the  cooling 
draught  from  the  spring,  which  will  revive  his 
spirits  and  re-invigorate  his  frame.  19.  God 
opened  her  eyes.  There  are  few  springs  in  that 
extensive  desert,  and  these  are  sometimes  so 
covered  by  surrounding  brushwood  that  travel- 
lers, after  long  and  fruitless  search  for  the  precious 
liquid,  have  frequently  lain  down  to  die  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  well  or  a  fountain. 
Incidents  of  this  description — which  are  far  from 
being  of  rare  occurrence— illustrate  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  narrative  regarding  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings of  Ishmael  from  heat  and  thirst,  and  show 
,  that,  instead  of  a  well  being  created  on  the  occa- 
I  sion,  as  some  suppose,  all  that  the  angel  did  was 
to  lead  Hagar  to  the  discovery  of  a  spring  which 
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had  escaped  her  notice.  But  in  this  case  it  was  a 
miraculous  interposition  that  led  her  to  the  dis- 
covery, 20.  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  became  an  archer.  Matirer  reuders 
it,  'he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  grow- 
ing up  an  archer'— 2.  e.,  acquiring  greater  skill 
and  expertness  in  archery.  His  posterity  have 
ever  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
and  they  obtained  by  the  bow  the  venison  and 
wild  fowl  on  which  they  subsisted;  for  he  was 
averse  to  the  plough,  like  the  Bedouin  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ('inhabitant  of  the  desert,'  according  to 
D^Arvieux),  who  uses  the  gun  in  preference  either 
to  agricultural  or  pastoi-al  pursuits.  21.  Paran. 
Paran,  which  was  further  south  than  the  wil- 
derness of  Beer-sheba,  corresponded  generally  to 
the  desert  now  called  Et-Tih,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  southern  mountains  of  Canaan,  on 
the  west  by  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  on  the  south 
by  Jebel  et-Tih,  and  on  the  east  by  mount  Seir. 
When  Ishmael  removed  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  is  not  recorded  ;  whether  immediately  on 
recovery,  or  he  tarried  for  a  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  well  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  12;  also  Isa. 
xlviii.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  25).  his  mother  took  him 
a  wife.  On  a  father's  death,  the  mother  looks 
out  for  a  wife  for  her  sou,  however  young;  and 
as  Ishmael  was  now  virtually  deprived  of  his 
father,  his  mother  set  about  forming  a  marriage 
connection  for  him,  it  would  seem,  amongst  her 
relatives.  This  incident  is  viewed  by  Paul  (Gal.  iv. 
22-26)  as  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  old,  or 
Sinaitic  covenant.  Hagar  (Agar)  was  in  bondage ; 
and  although  for  a  time  she  was  owned,  protected, 
and  supported  by  Abraham,  she  was  ultimately 
thrust  out,  together  with  her  son,  into  the  wil- 
derness, to  let  Sarah  and  the  legitimate  heir  enjoy 
the  exclusive  possession  of  Abraham's  love,  as 
well  as  the  undivided  privileges  of  the  inheritance. 
The  old  covenant,  or  Jewish  dispensation  occupied 
a  similar  position  in  the  household  of  God  :  it  was 
in  bondage,  and  kept  the  yoke  of  servitude  on  the 
necks  of  his  children.  For  a  time  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  heavenly  Master ; 
but  eventually  it  was  displaced  by  the  better  dis- 

Eeusation,  or  Christian  Church,  which,  as  the 
lOrd's  wife,  was  entitled  to  all  the  honours  and 
privileges  of  the  married  relation  ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  afford  unrestricted  scope  for  the  free  and  full 
expansion  of  the  latter's  spiritual  offspring,  the 
former,  with  its  children,  was  sent  into  a  wild 
and  cheerless  desert,  amongst  a  race  "whose 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them." 

22-24.  —Covenant.  22.  Atoimelech  and  Phichol. 
Here  isa  proof  of  the  promise  (ch.  xii.  2)  being  ful- 
filled, in  a  native  prince  wishing  to  form  a  solemn 
league  with  Abraham.  The  proposal  was  reason- 
able, and  agreed  to.  The  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Divine  blessing  which  rested  on  Abraham  and  his 
extensive  flourishing  establishment  made  a  deep 
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24 
25 


chief  captain  of  his  host  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying,  ^God  is  with  thee 
in  all  that  thou  doest:  now  therefore  ^  swear  unto  me  here  by  God,  ^that 
thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son's 
son :  but  according  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee,  thou 
shalt  do  unto  me,  and  to  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned.  And 
Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  because 
of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's  servants  had  '^violently  taken  away. 

26  And  Abimelech  said,  ^I  wot  not  who  hath  done  this  thing ;  neither  didst 

27  thou  tell  me,  neither  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to-day.  And  Abraham  took 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  both  of  them  '^made 

28  a  covenant.    And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of  the  flock  by  them- 

29  selves.    And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  ''  What  mean  these  seven 

30  ewe  lambs  which  thou  hast  set  by  themselves  ?  And  he  said.  For  these 
seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  ^they  may  be  a  witness 

31  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged  this  well.    Wherefore  he  ^  called  that  place 

32  ^  Beer-sheba ;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them.  Thus  they  made 
a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba :  then  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phichol  the 
chief  captain  of  his  host,  and  they  returned  into  the  ^land  of  the 
Philistines. 
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impression  on  the  minds  of  these  people,  amongst 
whom,  as  with  Melchizedek,  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  still  lingered.  The  record 
of  a  league  proposed  on  such  grounds  as  are  stated 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  affords  a  glimpse  of 
early  history,  which  shows  that  the  lapse  of  the 
nations  into  idolatry  and  superstition  was  gradual. 
Abimelech  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his 
host.  Abimelech  (see  on  ch.  xx.  3).  Phichol — 
i.e.,  mouth  of  all;  all-commanding.  Here  is  a 
further  notice  of  the  early  Philistine  kingdom, 
whose  capital  was  Gerar.  It  had  a  hereditary 
king,  a  standing  army,  and  privy  counsellor  (cf.  ch. 
xxvi.  26).  The  size  of  this  kingdom  may  be  judged 
of  '  by  the  territory  of  the  Tiyahah  Arabs  (the 
modern  successors  of  those  pastoral  Philistines), 
which  extends  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaza 
and  Beer-sheba.  Its  boundary  must  have  taken 
a  south-easterly  course  from  Khirbet  el-Jerar  (the 
ruins  of  Gerar),  and  probably  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modern  route  from  Gaza,  which  joins 
the  great  caravan  road  between  central  Canaan 
and  Egypt  at  the  entrance  of  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh' 
('  Biblical  Pesearches,'  and  'Negeb').  25.  Abraham 
reproved  .  .  .  because  of  a  well.  Wells  were  of 
great  importance  to  a  pastoral  chief,  and  on  the 
successful  operation  of  sinking  a  new  one,  the 
owner  was  solemnly  infeft  in  x^erson.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  the 
restorer  acquired  a  right  to  them.  In  unoccupied 
lands  tlie  possession  of  wells  gave  a  right  of  pro- 
]ierty  in  the  ground,  and  dread  of  this  had  caused 
the  offence  for  which  Abraham  reproved  Abime- 
lech. The  king  having  given  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, the  preliminary  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  proposed  alliance  was  removed,  and  Abra- 
ham secured  himself  in  possession  of  the  well. 
27,  both  of  them  made  a  covenant.  The  ac- 
count of  this  treaty  is  very  interesting,  as  it  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  a  national  or  social  league 
on  record,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar 
form  by  which  the  compact  was  ratified  is  not 
again  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  history. 
Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them 
unto  Abimelech.  The  presentation  of  these  gifts 
was  intended  as  a  reciprocal  act  of  kindness  to  the 
king,  and  an  indication  of  Abraham's  wish  to  live 
on  terms  of  amity  with  his  neighbours.  30.  these 
seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand. 
Abimelech's  acceptance  of  this  specific  present 
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was  an  earnest  or  pledge  of  his  acknowledgment 
that  the  well  was  the  patriarch's  property;  and 
while  the  former  donation  was,  on  Abraham's 
part,  a  token  of  his  friendly  disposition,  the  select 
ewe  lambs  (the  number  seveyi  being  a  sacred  and 
significant  number)  were  given  and  received  as  a 
symbol  of  infeftment  in  the  possession  of  the  water- 
ing-place. 31.  Wherefore  he  called  that  place  Beer- 
sheba — [Hebrew,  Beer-shaba  here,  and  Beer-sheba 
in  ch.  xxvi.  33.  The  name  originated  in  one  of  two 
circumstances,  either  because,  ii^sJi'J,  "they  sware 
both  of  them ;"  or  from  r?^',  slieha,  seven.]  In  the 
account  of  a  renewed  transaction  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  history  of  Isaac,  the  oath  alone  is  stated  as 
the  foundation  of  the  name  (ch.  xxvi.  28,  33). 
Delitzsch  combines  both  these  circumstances  in 
tracing  the  derivation  of  the  name.  [The  place 
where  this  league  was  made  received  the  name 
vytt* — i.  e.,  seven-well,  "because  there  they  sware 
both  of  them."  'It  does  not  follow  from  this 
note  of  Moses  that  he  interpreted  the  name  "oath- 
well,"  and  took  vys)  in  the  sense  of  nwii>.]  The 
idea  is  rather  the  following: — The  place  received 
its  name  from  the  seven  lambs,  by  which  Abra- 
ham secured  to  himself  possession  of  the  well, 
because  the  treaty  was  sworn  to  on  the  basis  of 
the  agreement  confirmed  by  the  seven  lambs. 
There  is  no  mention  of  sacrifice,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty,  rnc',  to  swear— ZtY.,  to 
seven  one's  self,  not  because  in  the  oath  the  divine 
number  three  is  combined  with  the  world  num- 
ber four ;  but  because  from  the  sacredness  of  the 
number  seven — the  real  origin  and  ground  of  which 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  number  seven  of  the  work 
of  creation — seven  things  were  generally  chosen  to 
give  validity  to  an  oath  amongst  the  ancient 
Arabians'  (Herodotus,  iv.  8:  see  further,  on  ch. 
xxvi).  32.  Thus  they  made  a  covenant  at  Beer- 
sheba.  A  large  town  rose  in  later  times  on  that 
spot,  which  is  well  known  as  the  southern  boun- 
dary point  of  Palestine.  It  is  now  called  Bir  es- 
Seba,  and  is  situated  in  Wady  es-Seba,  which 
^o&mso?i  ('Biblical  Eesearches')  describes  as  'a 
wide  watercourse,  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running 
W.S.W.  towards  Wady  Essuny.'  and  they  re- 
turned into  the  land  of  the  Philistines— e.,  from 
Beer-sheba  into  their  own  country;  not,  it  must 
be  remembered,  what  was  afterwards  ppssessed 
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Abraham! s  faith. 


33  And  Abraham  planted  a  ^ grove  in  Beer-slieba,  and  called  there  on  the  ^- 

34  name  of  the  Lord,  the  ^everlasting  God.    And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  ^  or,  tree 
Philistines'  land  many  days.             ^  '  Deut.33.27. 

22     AND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  ^fj^^'^^u 

2  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham:  and  he  said,  ^Behold,  here  I  am.    And  he  nTb.  n.ir. 

said,  ^Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  1  Behold 

thee  into  the  *^land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering  ^  ^ 

upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of.  c  2  chr.  3. 1. 


by  the  Philistine  nation— the  Shephelah,  or  low- 
lands, the  extensive  fertile  plain  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean— but  the  kingdom  of  Gerar,  as 
described  above. 

33.  Abraham  planted  a  grove— [Hebrew,  h^^:^.'] 
The  tarfa  or  tamarisk,  used  here  collectively  and 
without  the  article— a  wood  or  grove  of  tamarisks. 
The  Septuagint  has  improperly  {apovpa\  a  tield. 
The  tamarisk  is  an  evergreen,  with  aliglat  feathery 
foliage.  Its  hardy  nature  fits  it  to  grow  in  the 
desert;  and  accordingly  M.  Bovet,  a  French  natural- 
ist, states  that  the  region  south  of  Beer-sheba  is 
full  of  tamarisks,  which  seem  to  flourish  in  that 
scanty  soil  and  breezy  climate — neither  of  which 
is  adapted  for  the  produce  of  the  terebinth  or  the 
palm,  and  that  many  of  them  were  of  considerable 
size,  measuring  three  or  four  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  in  height. 
Such  roofless  temples  as  groves  were  common  in 
Palestine  and  other  countries,  into  which  a  more 
artificial  architecture  had  not  been  introduced  in 
early  ages,  before  they  had  become  perverted  to 
the  rites  of  an  impure  superstition ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  patriarch  planting  a  grove  in 
Beer-sheba,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a 
simple  altar  of  turf  or  stones,  as  at  Sichem  and 
Bethel  (ch.  xii.  7,  8),  shows  that  it  -was  designed 
for  permanent  worship.  Although  it  is  said 
that  Abraham  planted  the  grove  in  Beer-sheba, 
"it  is  probable  that  he  would  choose  a  more 
sequestered  spot  than  the  well,  which  must  have 
been  a  place  of  common  resort— the  scene  of  merri- 
inent  and  often  of  contentions— and  the  preposi- 
tion 3  is  frequently  used  in  our  version  as  denoting 
a  loose  indefinite  contiguity.'  Thus  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3,  "the  south,  and  the  plain  of  (Hebrew,  in) 
the  valley  of  Jericho  ;  "  and  in  Josh.  v.  13,  "Joshua 
was  by  Jericho  ;  "  while  it  appears  from  v.  10  that 
he  was  at  some  distance  from  that  town,  (cf.  Jos^i. 
xxiv.  26;  Judg.  ix.  6,  &c.)  34.  Abraham  sojourned 
in  the  Philistines'  land  many  days.  Beer-sheba 
itself  was  not  in  the  Philistine  territory,  but  the 
wilderness— the  great  wide  plain  was  a  common— 
where  the  flocks  of  Abimelech  and  Abraham 
equally  pastured.  The  patriarch,  whose  large 
establishment  required  an  extensive  circuit  of 
pasture  laud,  had  more  room  in  Beer-sheba  than 
at  Hebron,  and  hence  it  became  a  chief  and 
favourite  residence,  his  numerous  bands  of  re- 
tainers enabling  him  to  keep  at  bay  the  Amalekite 
plunderers,  who  were  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  Wilton  has  shown  ('Negeb')  that  the  ex- 
pression "many  days"  signifies  at  least  three 
years,  from  a  comparison  of  1  Ki.  ii.  38  with  v.  39, 
and  of  Acts  ix.  23  with  Gal.  i.  18. 

CHAP.  XXIL    1-1.3.— Offering  Isaac. 

1.  God  did  tempt  Abraham.  By  tempting  is  not 
meant  inciting  to  sin  (Jas.  i.  13),  but  trying,  prov- 
ing, giving  occasion  for  the  development  of  his 
faith.  It  was  designed,  not  as  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  whether  and  how  far  Abraham  trusted 
in  God,  but  to  bring  out  the  faith  which  was  so 
eminent  a  ([uality  in  his  character  into  full  display 
to  His  "praise,  and  honour,  aud  glory"  {1  Pet.  L 


7).  That  faith  had  already  stood  proof  under  a 
succession  of  nine  severe  trials,  each  more  severe 
than  the  preceding  (chs.  xii.  1,  10,  15;  xiv.  13,  14; 
xvi.  2,  3;  xvii.  23;  xx.  2;  xxi.  11, 14);  and  the  new 
trial  which  is  about  to  be  described  formed  the 
climax  in  the  course  of  educational  discipline  by 
which  he  was  trained  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  Indeed,  the  extent  and  stability  of  his 
religious  devotedness  were  manifested  in  so  strik- 
ing a  manner  that  he  was  subjected  to  no  further 
trial  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he 
said,  Behold,  here  I  am.  This  prompt  answer  in- 
timated not  only  that  he  heard  the  Divine  call, 
but  that  he  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  for 
God's  service.  2.  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  Isaac— [Tn:,  one  alone,  only.]  It  sometimes 
stands  absolutely  (Prov.  iv.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  26 ;  Zech. 
xii.  10);  but  here  and  elsewhere  is  accompanied 
by  the  word  son.  Isaac  was  not  the  only  son. 
[The  Septuagint  translates  07ih/,  tou  vlov  a-ov  tov 
ayaTn]Tov,  '  thy  beloved  son.'  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  17), 
TOV ixovoyeyT},  "thine only-begotten son"— «. e., thine 
only  legitimate  son  and  heir  (cf.  Joseplms,  b.  i., 
ch.  xiii.  3,  sec.  1 ;  also  ch.  xvi.,  sec.  3).]  The  com- 
mand was  issued  in  such  terms  as  admitted  of  no 
entreaty  and  no  evasion.  Every  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  it  was  calculated  to  give  a  deeper  stab 
to  the  parental  bosom  of  Abraham.  To  lose  his 
only  son,  in  whom  all  his  most  cherished  hopes 
were  centred— to  lose  him  by  an  act  of  his  owd 
hand ;  to  be  required  to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  not  by  the  short  process  of  immolation 
only,  but  by  slowly  consuming  his  body  as  a  burnt 
offering  on  an  altar, — what  a  host  of  conflicting 
emotions  must  the  order  have  raised  !  But  Abra- 
ham heard,  and  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah— i  e.,  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  mount  at  Jerusalem.  [The 
name  Moriah,  which  stands  in  this  passage,  nns, 
and  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1,  nniD,  is  a  compound  word, 
consisting  of  the  Hophal  part  of  n^g,  to  see,  and 
the  abbreviated  form  of  nin:,  Jehovah ;  and  it 
signifies  'the  shown  of  Jehovah '—i.  e.,  the  mani- 
festation or  appearance  of  Jehovah.]  It  has  been 
objected,  indeed,  by  ^'wcA  and  others,  that  the  read- 
ing of  this  passage  in  the  present  Hebrew  Bible  is 
spurious,  since  the  combination  of  the  appellative 
Jehovah  with  Jewish  proper  names  was  a  practice 
unknown  till  an  advanced  period  in  Jewish  his- 
tory ;  and  that  the  original  text,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  had  [nniD], 
the  place  of  Sichem,  where  Abraham  erected  his 
first  altar  in  Canaan.  But  the  objection  is  ground- 
less, as  there  are  various  instances  of  the  preva- 
lence of  that  usage  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period— 
Jochebed  (Exod.  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi.  59),  Abiah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  Bithiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18),  have 
Jah,  or  Jehovah,  in  them;  and  Delitzsch,  Knobel, 
and  Gesenius  maintain  that  the  name  Moriah  is 
compounded  in  the  same  manner.  Besides,  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  unchallengeable,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  most  ancient  and  independent  MS. 
authority ;  whereas  the  testimony  of  the  Samari- 
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AhraliawLs  faith. 


3  And  Abraham  '^rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and 
took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the 
wood  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of 

4  which  God  had  told  him.    Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his 

5  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young 
men.  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and 

G  worship,  and  come  again  to  you.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  ^  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son;  and  he  took  the  fire  in 

7  liis  hand,  and  a  knife;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  And  Isaac 
spake  unto  Abraham  bis  father,  and  said,  My  father:  and  he  said,  ^Here 
am  I,  my  son.    And  he  said.  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood  ;  but  where  is 

8  the  ^lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?  And  Abraham  said,  My  son,  -^God  will 
provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering :  so  they  went  both  of  them 
tosrether. 
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tans  is  open  to  suspicion,  they  having  been  natu- 
rally desirous  to  cluster  around  their  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim  all  the  sacred  associations  they 
could.  The  name  Moriah  in  this  verse  must  of 
course  be  considered,  used  proleptically,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  event  of  Jehovah's  appearance  to 
Abraham,  which  rendered  it  famous.  Wilton^ 
indeed,  maintains  (in  his  'I^egeb,'  p.  147)  that  it 
was  already  known  by  that  name,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mysterious  Melchizerlek,  who,  he  sup- 
poses, might  be  the  Son  of  God.  But  that  is 
fanciful.  This  is  the  only  Scripture  passage  in 
which  the  land  of  Moriah  is  mentioned.  The 
Septuagint  does  not  regard  it  as  a  proper  name, 
translating  it  T-ijy  ^y^■\v  t?;//  vxt/i)Xi]v — the  lofty  land, 
and  therefore  'seen  afar  off'  (see  on  ch.  xii.  6). 

3.  Abraham  rose  up  early,  &c.  That  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  delay  or  reluctance  on 
his  part,  he  made  every  preparation  for  the  sacri- 
iice  before  setting  out — the  cleft  wood,  the  knife, 
the  ass  that  was  to  convey  the  materials,  and  the 
servants  that  were  to  take  charge  of  them  on  the 
journey  to  Moriah.  All  that  time  he  had  the 
dreadful  secret  pent  up  in  his  own  bosom  ;  and  as 
a  ])lace  so  distant,  yet  so  distinctly  specified,  must 
have  been  chosen  for  some  important  reason,  it  is 
generally  thought  that  "  the  idace  which  God  had 
told  him  of,"  was  the  hill  at  Jerusalem  on  which 
the  Great  Sacrifice  was  afterwards  offered.  4,  on 
tLe  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes.  Stanley, 
who  follows  the  Samaritan  version  in  reading  Moreh 
here,  and  consequently  considers  that  the  place 
appointed  for  the  sacrifice  was  mount  Gerizim, 
describes  Abraham  and  his  escort  as  travelling 
from  Beer-sheba  along  the  Philistine  plain ;  and 
then,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  arriving  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  'exactly  where  the  massive 
height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  "afar  off,"  whence 
half  a  day  more  would  bring  him  to  its  summit.' 
But  it  is  not  said  that  the  journey  occupied  three 
days,  or  that  he  reached  the  spot  at  tlie  end  of 
three  days;  but  on  the  thiy-d  day — i.e.,  after  the 
Lord  had  appeared  or  called  to  him— he  saw  the 
I)lace  afar  off".  As  there  is  nothing  said  of  a  night 
vision,  we  are  warranted  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mand was  given  late  on  an  afternoon  or  evening ; 
that  having  risen  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  or  second  day,  to  make  his  few  simple  prepara- 
tions, he  set  out  on  the  journey,  travelling  the  whole 
of  tliat  day,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  place  of  his  destination. 
According  to  tlie  Hebrew  method  of  reckoning 
time,  part  of  a  day  was  counted  as  a  whole  (as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  our  Lords  resurrection);  and 
altliough  Abraham's  encampment  is  not  mentioned, 
yet  from  his  protracted  residence  in  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  (ch.  xxi.  84),  at  Eltolad  (see  ou  ch. 
174 


xxi.  2),  which  was  situated  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Beer-sheba  ('Negeb'),  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  started  from  that  point.  The 
journey,  therefore,  which  is  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  Koman  miles,  might  well,  if  he  travelled 
the  entire  day  at  the  usual  slow  rate  in  the  East, 
be  so  far  accomplished  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  he'would  be  near  its  end.  "Afar  off"  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  remote  distance  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  word  [pnno]  is  often  used  to  express 
the  idea  of  a  comparatively  small  space  (see  on  ch. 
xxi.  16) ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require 
it  to  bear  a  restricted  sense  here.  "The  moun- 
tains" are  still  round  about  Jerusalem,  even  as  in 
days  of  yore  ;  and  hence  there  is  but  one  point  in 
all  the  surrounding  country  from  which  this  be- 
girded  district  can  be  "seen  afar  off."  On  tlie 
west,  though  a  small  portion  of  its  loftiest  eleva- 
tions can  be  seen  at  Dier  Mar  Elias,  remote  about 
three  miles,  yet  it  is  not  before  reaching  the  crest 
dividing  the  valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  plain  of 
Rephaim,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  off,  that  any 
considerable  portion  can  be  seen,  and  even  then 
no  part  of  mount  Moriah  is  in  sight.  But  from 
the  top  of  a  high  promontory,  jutting  into  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  city,  the  hill  upon  which  the  temple  \yas 
built  can  be  plainly  seen  through  the  opening 
made  among  the  mountains  by  tlie  ancient  brook  ; 
and  so  narrow  is  the  opening,  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  city  is  visible  except  this  ridge.  I 
liad  often  thought,  in  looking  down  that  valley, 
that  it  was  from  this  very  point,  or  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge  still  lower  down,  that  the  heart- 
stricken  patriarch  '  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  the  third 
day  of  his  journey,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off' 
{Barclay,  '  City  of  the  Great  King ').  5.  Abraham 
said  unto  his  young  men,  Abide  ye  here  with  the 
ass.  He  did  not  inform  his  servants  of  the  object 
of  his  journey,  as  he  had  not  told  his  wife  Sarah  : 
for  he  must  have  apprehended  that  opposition 
would  be  made  by  both.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
although  arrived  at  the  appointed  scene  of  the 
offering,  he  was  probably  actuated  by  the  addi- 
tional motive  of  preventing  his  conduct  from  being 
appealed  to  as  a  precedent  for  human  sacrilices, 
and  hence  he  carefully  excluded  the  presence  of 
his  attendants,  and  selected  a  spot  for  his  wor- 
ship where,  amid  a  shady  thicket,  he  would  be 
screened  from  the  view  of  all  observers.  6-8. 
Abraham  took  the  wood,  &c.  Leaving  the  ser- 
vants at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  father  and  son 
ascended  the  height,  the  one  bearing  the  knife 
and  the  fire— not  brought,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured, all  the  way  from  his  stated  place  of 
worship,  on  the  ground  tliat  none  but  sacred  fire 
!  was  allowable  on  an  altar,  but  kindled  at  the  last 
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Ahraham  stayed 

9     And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 
built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  ^  bound  Isaac  his 

10  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood.    And  Abraham  stretched 

11  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.    And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and 

12  he  said.  Here  am  1.    And  he  said,  'Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 


hy  an  angel. 
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stage  of  the  journey,  and,  from  the  imperfect 
means  of  ignition,  carried  in  a  small  brazier,  as  is 
commonly  done  in  the  East,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day,— and  the  other  bearing  the  wood  for  con- 
suming the  sacrifice.  But  there  was  no  victim; 
and  to  the  question  so  naturally  put  by  Isaac, 
Abraham  contented  himself  with  replying,  "My 
son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering."  It  is  likely  that  these  words  were 
spoken  evasively — in  ignorance  of  the  issue ;  yet 
in  unbounded  confidence  that  his  son,  though  sacri- 
ficed, would  in  some  miraculous  way  be  restored. 
The  dignity  of  faith  was  never  more  beautifully 
exemplified  than  in  the  utterance  of  this  calm  and 
unconsciously  x>rophetic  assurance  to  his  son. 

9.  Abraham  built  an  altar.  The  description 
is  minutely  given,  and  the  preparations  were  made 
under  the  full  impression  that  the  oblation  would 
be  enforced.  Moreover,  these  would  require  so 
much  active  exertion  on  the  part  of  Abraham  that 
there  must  have  been  little  time  for  speaking ;  and, 
besides,  the  dreadful  secret  pent  up  in  his  bosom 
would  strongly  indispose  him  for  being  communi- 
cative. But  the  deep  silence  must  at  length  have 
been  broken,  a  conversation  ensued,  and  the 
Divine  mandate  made  known.  According  to 
Josephus,  Isaac  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  certainly  a  full-grown  man,  and  his 
voluntary  consent  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Compulsion,  in  the  circumstances,  cannot  be 
thought  of,  as  it  was  plainly  impossible  that  an 
aged  father  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  could  alone,  without  assistance,  have  com- 
pelled a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  had  he  resisted;  and,  besides, 
the  use  of  physical  force  was  inconsistent  with 
that  calm,  unruffled  serenity  of  mind  which  is 
appropriate  to  a  solemn  act  of  religious  devotion. 
Had  not  the  patriarch  been  sustained  by  the  full 
consciousness  of  acting  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  the  effort  must  have  been  too  great  for 
human  endurance  ;  and  had  not  Isaac  displayed  a 
similar  faith  in  submitting,  this  great  trial  could 
not  have  been  gone  through.  10.  Abraham 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to 
slay  his  son.  From  first  to  last,  he  betrayed  no 
symptom  of  vacillation,  though  there  must  have 
been  a  fearful  conflict  between  affection  and 
duty.  The  trial  was  protracted  almost  to  the 
last  moment ;  and  just  as  the  life  of  the  victim  was 
on  the  wing,  the  trial  was  suddenly  terminated. 
The  surrender  of  Isaac  was  unreserved  and  com- 
plete ;  the  sacrifice  was  virtually  offered ;  the 
intention,  the  purpose  to  do  it,  was  shown  in  all 
sincerity  and  fulness  ;  and  hence  it  is  spoken  of 
as  actually  made  (Heb,  xi.  17;  Jas.  ii.  21).  11. 
the  angel  of  the  Lord.  'From  the  day  that  man 
fell,  Christ  took  upon  Himself  the  care  of  the 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  offices.  When 
we  read  what  God  did  from  time  to  time  towards 
His  Church  and  people,  and  how  he  revealed 
Himself  to  them,  we  are  to  understand  it  espe- 
cially of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  When 
we  read  of  God  appearing  after  the  fall  in  some 
visible  or  outward  symbol  of  His  presence,  we  are 
ordinarily,  if  not  universally,  to  understand  it  of 
the  Son'  (Edwards,  'History  of  Redemption'). 
12.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad.  It  has 
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been  recently  alleged  ('Essays  and  Reviews,' 
Stanleys  'Jewish  Church')  that  Abraham,  from 
his  long  residence  in  Canaan,  where  the  i^ractice 
of  immolating  human  victims  obtained— as  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Philo,  who  says 
that  the  barbarians  sacrificed  their  children,  as 
the  most  acceptable  gift— had  caught  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Syrian  ritual;  and  having,  by  tlie 
delusive  infiueuce  of  surrounding  manners,  been 
stimulated  to  imitate  the  devotion  of  his  neigh- 
bours by  ofi'ering  liis  son  on  the  altar,  (iod 
mercifully  interposed  to  arrest  and  correct  the 
mistaken  act  of  his  pious  servant.  _  This  is  a 
totally  erroneous  view  of  the  transaction.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  correcting  an  error — not  a 
single  element  of  rebuke  to  a  blinded  devotee 
discoverable  in  the  angels  address  to  Abraham ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  declaration  made,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  of  commendation,  that 
his  conduct  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God. 
In  fact,  the  conduct  of  Abraham  on  this  occasion 
had  a  far  different  origin  than  the  dictates  of  a 
dark  and  malignant  superstition.  It  arose  from  a 
command  of  God,  ha-Mohhn,  the  personal  God, 
who  for  a  long  course  of  years  had  communicated 
with  him,  generally  in  a  formal,  once  in  a  familiar 
manner;  and  after  such  a  series  of  manifestations, 
addresses,  and  miracles,  Abraham  must  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  voice  and  manner  of  his 
Divine  Leader  as  easily  and  clearly  as  a  man  the 
accents  of  his  earthly  friend.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  be  mistaken  as  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  command  was  issued.  The  particular 
form  of  sacrifice  which  was  appointed  as  a  test  of 
his  devotedness  to  the  true  God  may  have  arisen 
from  the  usual  offering  of  the  heathen  to  their 
false  gods ;  but  its  adoption  was  not  the  dictate 
of  his  '  mistaken  intuition :'  it  was  required  by  a 
distinct  order  of  God,  who  knew  that  the  strength 
of  Abraham's  faith  was  equal  to  the  greatness  of 
the  trial;  and  in  whatever  way  it  was  made  known 
to  him,  no  sooner  did  he  understand  the  full  pur- 
port of  the  painful  requisition,  than  he  bowed  in 
submissive  obedience,  without  presuming  to  im- 
pugn the  wisdom  of  the  ordei',  or  to  inquire  how 
it  was  reconcilable  with  the  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Being.  He  believed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  Divine  command;  and  in  the  sense 
that  God  commavded  Isaac  to  be  offered,  in  that 
sense  Abraham  offered  him,  by  a  full  and  willing 
surrender.  Had  Abraham  offered  his  son  in  sac- 
rifice at  the  suggestion  of  his  own  spiritual  sense 
or  moral  reason,  the  act  would  have  been  a  cold- 
blooded, an  atrocious,  and  inhuman  murder.  But 
the  character  of  the  deed  is  entirely  changed 
when  regarded  as  the  command  of  God.  In  that 
case  it  became  a  duty;  and  having  been  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  that  command,  it  met  a 
high  reward  from  the  hands  of  God.  Viewed  in 
reference  to  God,  the  command  admits  of  a  full 
vindication,  on  the  ground  that  He  possesses  a 
sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  His  crea- 
tures ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  Isaac  in  particular, 
as  He  had  given  him  to  Abraham  as  a  loan,  iu 
special  circumstances,  He  was  at  liberty  to  recall 
it  when  He  pleased.  But  he  designed  only  to 
X»rove  Abraham,  in  order  that  the  extent  of  his 
faith,  love,  and  devotedness  might  be  manifested  ; 


Isaac  is  exchanged 
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for  a  ram. 


neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for  now  ^  I  know  that  thou  fearest 
God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me. 
13  -And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a 
caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns:  and  Abraham  went  and  took 


ram 


the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  ofiering  ^in  the  stead  of 
his  son. 

14     And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  *Jehovah-jireh:  as  it  is 
said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 


B.  C.  1X72. 

i  Ch.  26.  5. 
Kom.  8.  32. 
Jas.  2.  22. 
1  Cor.  5.  7, 
8. 

4  i  e..  The 
LORD  wiU 
see,  or, 
provide. 


aud  NOT  that  he  should  offer  Isaac  in  sacrifice, 
now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing,  &c. 

This  is  said  in  the  anthropomorphic  style.  The 
omniscient  God  M'as  well  acquainted  with  the 
sincerity  of  Abraham's  faith,  as  well  as  with  the 
ardour  and  extent  of  his  devoted  love ;  for  both 
these  were  the  fruits  of  divine  grace  imparted  to 
the  patriarch.  He  foresaw  also  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  and  knew  His  own  purpose  respecting  the 
life  of  Isaac.  The  meaning  of  this  clause,  there- 
fore, is  not  that  God  had,  by  the  events  of  this 
probation,  obtained  information  regarding  Abra- 
ham's character  that  He  did  not  previously  pos- 
sess ;  but  that  these  qiialities  had  been  made 
apparent,  had  been  developed  by  outward  acts.  It 
was  made  known  to  Abraham  himself,  for  his  own 
comfort,  aud  to  the  church  in  all  subsequent  ages, 
for  an  example.  What  an  extraordinary  measure 
of  grace  dwelt  in  him !  What  aheroic  faith  was  that 
which  could,  at  God  s  command,  unhesitatingly  sur- 
render a  sou  who,  after  the  removal  of  Ishmael, 
was  his  only  son,  the  object  of  his  fond  jjarental 
affections,  and  on  whose  life  all  the  promises  of 
God,  with  his  most  cherished  hopes,  were  centered. 
13.  behold  behind  him  a  ram— [Hebrew,  "inN:  '^^n:.] 
Gesenius  says  the  meaning  is  not  that  Abraham 
saw  the  ram  'behind  himself,'  according  to  the 
usual  view  taken  of  the  words,  but  in  the  distant 
part,  the  back  ground,  of  what  lay  before  his  eyes. 
The  correctness  of  the  text,  however,  has  been 
questioned.  The  received  reading  is  supported 
by  the  Vulgate,  forty  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  Onkelos 
and  Saadias ;  while  the  Sanscrit,  Septuagint, 
Syriac  versions,  and  forty -two  MSS.  have 
nnx]  a  certain  ram  (the  numeral  one  being  used 
here  indefinitely,  like  the  Greek  Tts,  as  it  is  also  in 
1  Ki.  xiii.  11 ;  xix.  4 ;  xxii.  9 ;  especially  Dan.  viii. 
3,  where  the  identical  words  of  this  passage  occur, 
caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns— [Hebrew, 
T|np5.  ]  Onkelos  renders  it,  '  in  a  tree. '  [The  Septua- 
gint, ev  <pvTw  ^afteK,  retaining  the  original  word,  as 
denoting  a  particular  shrub.]  Abraham  .  .  .  took 
the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. He  oflfered  it  in  sacrifice,  regarding  it  as  a 
substitute  for  his  son,  directly  provided  by  God 
Himself  for  a  burnt  offering,  Septuagint,  els  6\oKdp- 
TTcoa-Lv.  The  burnt  offering  was  the  greatest  of  all 
sacrifices,  and  consisted  in  the  immolation  of  a 
MALE  victim,  either  a  sheep  or  goat  of  a  year  old  ; 
a  bullock  of  three  years  old  sometimes  ;  and,  more 
rarely,  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle  dove.  It  was 
always  placed  entire  on  the  altar,  and  consumed 
in  the  fire.    (See  on  Lev.  i.  4.) 

14.  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Jehovah-jireh— /.  e.,  the  Lord  sees,  or  the  Lord 
provides  (cf.  v.  8).  as  it  is  said  [Hebrew,  i^jii,  so 
that  (ch.  xiii.  16)  it  is  said]  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen.  Gesenius  renders,  '  it  is  pro- 
vided.' It  is  justly  objected,  however,  by  Delitzsch 
that  the  Niphal  of  the  verb  does  not  bear  the 
sense  of  procidimi,  but  of  being  seen,  appearing. 
'On  the  mount  of  the  Lord  He  ai)pears,  or  will 
appear '  [Seijtuagint,  ev  Ta>  ooei  Kv^wi  '  The 


name  of  the  place,  in  its  peculiar  form,  occurs  in 
V.  2,  and  is  assumed  to  be  universally  known. 
For  this  reason  an  explanatory  paraphrase  is  sub- 
stituted for  it  [in  nNi.^  nhn;],  and  in  such  a  case, 

throughout  Genesis,  it  is  usual  to  give,  not  a  strict 
etymological  derivation,  but  only  an  allusion  to 
the  etymology.  That  God's  seeing  here,  where  it 
is  mentioned  with  a  reference  to  v.  8,  is  only  so 
far  noticed  as  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  His 
being  seen.  His  appearing,  the  following  words 
prove  :  "As  it  is  said  to  this  day,"  &c.  The  hope 
of  the  future  appearing  rests  upon  the  certainty 
of  the  present  appearing.  On  Moriah,  the  place  of 
God's  appearing,  He  has  appeared,  and  faith  trusts 
he  will  manifest  himself  in  the  future.  Thus  the 
proverbial  expression,  "as  it  is  said  to  this  day," 
&c.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  anticipation 
of  a  future  and  more  glorious  revelation  of  God 
upon  the  site  (cf.  Exod.  xv.  17  ;  2  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  '  Pent.'  1,  p.  276-7,  English  edition).  The 
remembrance  of  Abraham's  offering  up  his  son 
was  perpetuated  both  by  the  name  of  the  place 
and  by  a  proverbial  saying,  the  name  having  been 
proba,bly  in  use  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  a 
sufficient  interval  having  elapsed  between  that 
patriarch  and  Moses  to  justify  the  formula,  "as  it 
is  said  to  this  day."  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  design  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was 
in  consequence  of  a  request  of  Abraham,  not  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  history,  but  intimated  by  our 
Lord,  "Abraham  rejoiced  (rather,  vehemently 
desired,  earnestly  longed)  to  see  my  day,"  and 
alluded  to  in  other  passages  (Luke  x.  24),  to  show 
him  by  a  symbolic  action,  instead  of  words,  the  office 
which  the  promised  Saviour  was  to  perform.  '  Two 
great  ends  seem  to  be  gained  by  this  interpreta- 
tion— the  one  to  free  the  command  from  a  sui> 
posed  violation  of  natural  law,  the  other  to  sup- 
port the  connection  and  dependence  between  the 
two  revelations :  for  this  interpretation  makes 
the  history  of  the  command  a  direct  prophecy 
of  Christ,  as  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world' 
[Warburton^s  'Divine  Legation,'  b.  v.,  ch.  5).  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  it  implies  a 
clear  revelation  of  Christ  to  Abraham  much 
earlier  than  the  progressive  development  of  revela- 
tion wa-rrants.  True,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  direct 
revelation  in  words,  but  not  by  type  or  symbo- 
lical action  ;  and  that  this  transaction  was  pre- 
eminently typical,  appears  from  the  close  analogy 
between  the  whole  details  and  corresponding 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  pre-intimation  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  his 
mother  (ch.  xviii.  10),  his  miraculous  conception 
(ch.  xviii.  14),  his  name  fixed  by  the  angel  previous  to 
his  birth  (ch.  xvii.  19),  his  commanded  sacrifice,  the 
selection  of  the  mountain  Moriah — not  by  chance 
or  for  convenience,  but  by  Divine  appointment— 
his  being  the  sole  victim,  his  carrying  the  wood, 
his  being  three  days  virtually  doomed  to  die,  and 
his  resurrection  [ev  irapaftoXri]  in  a  parable,  or  simi- 
litude conveyed  either  by  words  or  actions— all 

Srefigured  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the 
aviour. 


Abraham  is 
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again  blessed. 


15  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the 

16  second  time,  and  said,  ^By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord;  for 
because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 

17  only  son;  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  '^sand  which 
is  upon  the  sea  ^ shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  ''possess  the  gate  of  his 

18  enemies;  and  ^in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 
^  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice. 

19  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his  young  men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went 
together  to  Beer-sheba;  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  it  was  told  Abraham,  saying, 

21  Behold,  '"Milcah,she  hath  also  born  children  unto  thy  brother  Nahor;  *Huz 

22  his  first-born,  and  Buz  his  brother,  and  Kemuel  the  father  of  Aram,  and 


15-16.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abra- 
ham out  of  heaven  the  second  time.  If  there 
could  be  auy  doubt  as  to  the  cbaracter  aud  rank  of 
this  "augel  of  the  Lord,"  it  must  be  removed  by 
the  solemn  asseveratiou  here  used— swearing  by 
Himself,  there  being  none  greater  —  aud  as  the 
executor  of  the  Covenant  with  the  patriarch  and 
his  seed,  giving  full  assurances  of  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  most  magnificent  results,  because 
thou  hast  .  .  .  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only 
son.  Isaac  was  virtually  dead  from  the  time  that 
Abraham  commenced  his  journey  to  Moriah  ; 
and  hence  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  having  been 
offered  (Heb.  xi.l? :  cf.  Jas.  ii,  21).  Abraham  had 
not  actually  sacrificed  his  son;  and  if  he  had,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  meritorious  in  the  act  it- 
self, but  in  the  state  of  heart  which  disposed  him  to 
perform  it,  which  was  faith,  Vv.  17, 18  contain  a 
renewal  of  the  ]jromises  formerly  made  to  the  patri- 
arch (chs.  xii.  2,  3  ;  xv.  5) — only  the  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  his  posterity — which,  in  the  latter 
passage,  was  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  starry 
heavens,  is  here  illustrated  by  a  similitude  bor- 
rowed from  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore. 
But  there  are  two  important  additions.  The  lirst 
is,  that  their  greatness  as  a  nation  is  spoken  of, 
aud  represented  metaijhorically  by  their  "possess- 
ing the  gate  of  their  enemies  ; "  aud  the  second  is, 
that  "in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  ;"  literally,  shall  bless  themselves 
(cf.  xxvi.  4).  Instead  of  the  Isiphal  form  [oi.n:], 
shall  he  blessed— i.  e. ,  through  the  medium  of  Hebrew 
instrumeutality,  the  Hithjiael  conjugation  is  used 
here  [oq^jpn],  they  shall  bless  tltemselves,  denot- 
ing that  the  nations  shall  desire  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  Abraham  and  his  seed.  In  the 
earlier  annunciation  of  the  promises,  Abraham 
was  assured  that  he,  individually,  would  be  a 
source  of  blessing  to  the  world  (chs,  xii.  3;  xviii.  18), 
But  in  this  passage  the  expression  "in  thee"  is 
exchanged  for  the  more  expanded  form  ["^riia],  "  in 
thy  seed"— a  form  in  which  the  promise  was  re- 
announced  successively  to  Isaac  (ch,  xxvi.  3),  and  to 
Jacob  (ch.  xxviii.  14),  the  patriarchs  and  their  seed 
being  viewed  in  unity.  In  the  first  clause  of  the 
latter  verse  referred  to,  "thy  seed"  denotes  the 
natural  descendants  of  Jacob :  the  term  is  in- 
definite in  the  sacred  history,  and  the  progres- 
sive character  of  revelation  raises  a  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  an  individual  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
the  ])romise.  The  apostle  Paul,  however,  dis- 
tiuctly  interprets  it  in  a  personal  sense  (Gal,  iii. 
16).  and  his  inspired  commentary  suggests  the  idea, 
which  is  countenanced  by  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
declaration  (John  viii.  o6j,  that  the  patriarchs  liad 
been  led,  by  some  means,  to  cherish  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  individual  Saviour.  18,  because  thou 
hast  obeyed  my  voice- j,e„  executed  my  command. 
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Abraham's  acceptance  with  God  is  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  sometimes  as  the  consequence 
of  his  faith,  at  other  times  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience.  There  is  no  discrepancy  in  these  state- 
ments. Abraham  received  the  promises  from  God 
out  of  His  free  grace,  and  unconditionally.  He 
believed  them,  aud  his  faith  was  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness,  whilst  he  v/as  yet  an  uncircum- 
cised  man.  His  faith  was  manifested  and  proved 
by  his  unreserved  obedience  (Jas.  ii.  21),  and 
received  the  highest  tokens  of  Divine  approval. 
'  God  first  promises,  and  by  his  revelation  awakens 
faith  in  the  heart  of  Abraham ;  he  then  crowns 
with  reward  the  M^orks  of  this  faith  which  is  the 
result  of  His  grace'  (Gerlach).  This,  then,  is  tlie 
Abrahamic  covenant,  which  presents  a  two-fold 
aspect— the  one  fleshly  (viz.,  the  Hebrew  nation), 
and  the  other  spiritual.  The  grand  features  of 
this  covenant  are,  first,  its  culminating  point, 
Christ ;  secondly,  its  universality,  embracing  "all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ; "  and,  thirdly,  its  im- 
mutability, being  confirmed  by  a  peculiarly  solemn 
oath,  which  was  never  repeated  to  the  patriarchs, 
although  frequent  allusions  were  made  to  it  (chs. 
xxiv,  7;  xxvi,  3,  4,  24;  Exod,  xiii,  5,  11;  xxxiii.  1; 
Heb.  vi.  13,  14),  This  sacrifice  brought  Abraham 
into  a  new  relation  to  his  pyosterity,  for  it  formed 
the  inauguration  of  the  dispensation  of  grace  (Gal. 
iii,  8),  The  promised  advent  of  Christ  is  insepar- 
ably associated  by  God  himself  with  this  great  act 
of  faith  ;  and  Christianity  is  the  full  development 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  for  all  believers  are 
the  seed  of  Abraham. 

20-24.  it  was  told  Abraham  .  .  .  Milcah,  she 
hath  also  born  children  unto  .  .  .  Nahor— tor, 
more  correctly,  Nachor  (Luke  iii,  34).  The  words 
"she  .  .  also"  form  a  connecting  link  between  this 
portion  of  the  narrative  and  the  genealogical  chain 
tliat  was  broken  (ch.  xi.  29).  It  is  resumed  here  in 
order  to  introduce  the  account  of  Isaac's  marriage. 
Nahor  remained  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  his  native 
place,  after  the  emigration  of  Terah,  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  Harau,  But  he  seems 
to  have  removed  thither  also  at  a  later  ])eriod 
(chs,  xxvii,  43 ;  xxix.  5),  Nahor,  like  Ishmael  and 
Jacob,  had  twelve  sons— eight  by  his  wife,  and 
four  by  a  concubine.  The  names  of  Milcah's  chil- 
dren are  specially  recorded ;  and  it  was  only  with 
this,  the  pure,  legitimate,  Aramaean  branch  of 
their  family  tliat  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  sanc- 
tioned intermarriages  on  the  part  of  their  sons. 
Huz— [Hebrew,  yw,  Uz,]  His  settlement  probably 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  between 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  (Job  i.  1),  Buz.  As 
Elihu  (Job  xxxii,  2)  was  one  of  his  descendants, 
the  tribe  appears  to  have  migrated  south  of  the 
Eu})hrates,  and  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  Petra;a 
(Jer,  xxy,  23).  Kemuel  the  father  of  Aram.  The 
Septuagint  has  [tou  Ka/xofj/X,  irurcpu  lilvpwt/]  an- 
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23  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and  Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  Betlmel.    And  ^Bethuel 
begat  Rebekah :  these  eight  Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother. 

24  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  was  Reumah,  she  bare  also  Tebah,  and 
Gaham,  and  Thahash,  and  Maachah. 

23    AND  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  years  old ;  these 

2  were  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah.  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba; 
the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan:  and  Abraham  came  "to 
mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her. 

3  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of 

4  Heth,  saying,  I  am  *a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you:  give  me  a 
possession  of  '^a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  ray  dead  out 
of  my  sight. 

5,  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  Hear  us, 
6  my  lord:  Thou  art  ^a  mighty  '^prince  among  us:  in  the  choice  of  our 

sepulchres  bury  thy  dead;  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his 

sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 
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<;estor  of  the  Syrians.  That,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take, as  Aram  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  (ch. 
X.  22,  2.3).  Eioald,  instead  of  Aram,  substitutes 
Ivam  (Jobxxxii.  2),  which  is  a  very  feasible  conjec- 
ture, as  Ehhu,  the  Buzite,  belonged  to  "the  kin- 
dred" of  the  Eammite  tribe.  Chesed— probably 
the  progenitor  of  the  nomad  Chasdim,  tne  plun- 
derers of  Job's  camels  (Job  i.  17).  Bethuel— known 
only  as  the  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah  (see  on 
ch.  xxiv.  50).  The  other  sons  of  Nahor  seem  to 
have  been  obscure,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Maachathi  (Deut.  iii.  14  ;  Josh,  xii,  :  cf.  2  8am. 
X.  6,  8  ;  1  Chr.  x. ;  ix.  6),  are  not  mentioned  again 
in  the  sacred  history. 

CHAP.  XXI II.  1  2.— Age  and  Death  of 
Sarah. 

1.  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
years  old,  &c. — the  only  woman  in  Scripture  whose 
age,  death,  and  burial  are  mentioned,  probably  to 
do  honour  to  tlie  venerable  mother  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  2.  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba— e.,  the 
city  of  Arba,  an  Anakite  chief.  A  Rabbinical 
tradition,  which  Jerome  embodied  in  his  com- 
mentary, iutei'prets  the  name  Kirjath-arba  as 
signifying  'the  city  of  the  four' — viz.,  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  are  alleged  to  be 
buried  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  none  of  the 
fathers  who  precerted  Jerome  have  mentioned  this 
legend ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  it  has  no 
Scriptural  foundation,  the  same  is  Hebron  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Hebron  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  name  of  later  origin,  bestowed  upon 
it  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Caleb,  who 
received  that  town  and  the  neighbouring  grounds 
as  his  allotted  portion.  But  this,  though  a  com- 
mon, is  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  and  satisfactory 
evidence  will  be  produced  afterwards  (see  on  Josh, 
xiv.  15;  Judg.  i.  10)  to  yirove  that  Kirjath-arba 
became  the  designation  of  the  place  aftei  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  when,  upon  the  expulsion  of  ti.e 
Hittites,  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Anakim, 
and  that  the  Hebrews,  who,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  called  it  Hebron,  only 
restored  its  original  name — i.  e.,  the  Place  of 
Alliance,  founded  on  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  their  great  ancestor  (ch.  xiv.  13).  Hebron  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  Robinson  says  that  it  stood  in  '  the  vale 
of  Hebron,'  on  the  identical  spot  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  (El  Kliulil).  But  others,  who  have 
more  leisurely  and  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  conclude,  from  the  traces  of  ruins  still 
visible  amongst  the  vineyards  on  the  brow  of  the 
adjoining  hill,  Jebel  Beilftn,  that  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  must  be  sought  for  'farther  to  the 
178 


north,  if  not  on  the  hill  at  the  western  side  of  the 
wadv  ('  Tent  and  Khan  '),  It  was  not,  however, 
in  the  town,  but  in  the  neighbouring  grove  at 
Mamre  (ch.  xiii.  18),  that  Abraham's  encampment 
was  pitched.  The  clause  "in  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
is  added,  to  show  that  Sarah  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  land  of  promise,  Abraham  came  to  mourn 
for  Sarah,  &c.  As  Sarah  had  reached  so  advanced 
an  age,  and  must  have  long  been  exhibiting  signs 
of  gradual  decay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat,  at 
sucli  a  time,  Abraham  would  remain  with  his 
flocks  in  the  distant  pasture  lands  around  Beer- 
sheba,  and  leave  his  venerable  pai-tner  alone  at 
Hebi'on.  We  must  assume  that  he  had  removed 
with  his  whole  establishment  some  time  before,  to 
his  favourit/C  camping  ground  at  Mamre.  He 
came  from  his  own  tent  to  take  his  station  at  the 
door  of  Sarah's  (Num.  xix.  14).  The  corpse  being 
laid  near  the  open  door,  the  mourners  sat  before 
it.  The  '  mourning '  describes  his  conformity  to 
the  customary  usage  of  sitting  on  the  ground  for  a 
time  (Isa.  xlvii.  1) ;  while  the  '  weeping '  indicates 
the  natural  outburst  of  his  sorrow,  accompanied 
by  his  attendants  M  ith  the  vehement  outcries,  the 
beating  of  the  breasts,  and  other  violent  gesticula- 
tions, which  Orientals  use  in  expressing  grief.  The 
two  words,  "  mourn  "  and  "weep  for  her,"  may  be 
considered  as  indicating  the  natural  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  a  wife,  and  the  funeral  usages  in 
honour  of  the  dead. 

3-18.  —  PUECHASE    OF    A    BuRYING -PLACE.  3. 

Abra.ham  stood  up,  &;c.  Eastern  people  are 
always  provided  with  family  bnrying-places ;  even 
nomadic  shepherds  have  their  ancestral  sepul- 
chres; but  Abraham's  life  of  faith— his  pilgrim 
state— had  prevented  him  acquiring  even  so  small 
a  possession  (A.  7,  5).  spake  unto  the  sons  of 
Heth.  No  mention  is  made  of  Mamre,  whence 
some  have  concluded  that  he  and  the  other 
Amorites  had  been  dispossessed,  and  that  a 
Hittite  tribe  was  now  master  of  Hebron  ;  while 
others  suppose  that  the  Amorite  chiefs,  as  their 
name  indicates,  frequented  the  mountainous  neigh- 
bourhood ;  while  "the  sons  of  Heth,"  elsewhere 
called  "  the  children  of  the  land,"  resided  in  towns 
and  villages.  This  may  account  for  a  nomadic 
shepherd,  like  Abraham,  having  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  jirincipal  resident  jiroprietor,  or 
perhaps  local  ruler  {v.  10),  in  Hebron,  bespeaking 
their  kind  offices  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  a  cave  that  belonged  to  Ephrou,  a  wealthy 
neighbour. 

6.  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince— i?;^.,  a  prince  of 
Cod.  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his 
sepulchre.   The  Septuagiut  renders  it,  'none  of 
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And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  'bowed  himself  to  the  people  of  the  land, 
even  to  the  children  of  Heth.  And  he  communed  with  them,  saying.  If 
it  be  your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,  hear  me, 
and  entreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar,  that  he  may  give  me  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  which  he  hath,  which  e's  in  the  Qnd  of  his  field;  for 
-as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a  possession  of  a 
burying-place  amongst  you, 

And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the  children  of  Heth._  And  E])hron  the 
Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the  ^audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  eten 

11  of  all  that  went  in  at the  gate  of  his  city,  saying,  ^Nay,  my  lord,  hear 
me:  the  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it  thee;  in 
the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead. 

12  And  Abraham  bowed  down  himself  before  the  people  of  the  land. 

13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
saying,  But  if  thou  icilt  give  it,  I  pray  thee,  hear  me:  ''1  will  give  thee 
money  for  the  field;  take'zY  of  me,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there. 

14,     And  Ephron  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  My  lord,  hearken 

15  unto  me:  the  land  is  worth  four  hundred  'shekels  of  silver;  what  is  that 
betwixt  me  and  thee  ?  bury  therefore  thy  dead, 

16  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham  Aveighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of 
Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  morchant. 

17  And  ^-the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  w-hich  ims  before 
Mamre,  the  field,  and  the  cave  whicli  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that 
were  in  the  field,  that  icere  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made 

lis  shall  itrevent  you  burying  your  (lead  in  his 
sepulchre.'    But  this  gives  a  totally  different 
meaning.    It  implies  a  ]>er mission  to  use;  whereas 
our  version  ex])resses  a  free  offer  of  possession. 
9.  Machpelali— signifies  double.    [The  Hebrew 
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text  has  the  Septuagiut,  to  <r7r»jX.aioi/  to 

dnrovv,  the  double  cave.]  It  was  probably  a  cave 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  as  was  usual  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  rich. 
vMcli  is  in  the  end  of  Ms  field.  In  ytatriarchal 
times  the  pastures  on  the  mountains,  and  through- 
out the  country  at  large,  were  an  o])en  common, 
occui)ied  by  a  number  of  independent  tribes ;  while 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  being 
cultivated,  were  divided  into  small  ]iortions,  or 
se])arate  fields,  which  became  the  exclusive  pos- 
cession  of  certain  ])roprietors.  Though  fences,  such 
.is  are  :-aised  in  this  country,  are  entirely  unknown 
ill  the  East,  the  extent  of  the  separate  fields  was 
well  defined  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  natural 
boundaries,  some  large  stone,  or  heap  of  stones, 
served  as  a  landmark  to  determine  the  limits  of 
ench  owner's  ])roperty  (see  Deut,  xix,  14;  xxvii, 
17;  Job  xxiv,  2;  Prov.  xxii,  28). 

10.  Ephron  dwelt-//^.,  was  '  sitting '  among  the 
children  of  Heth  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  where 
social  intercourse  was  enjoyed,  and  allbusuiess  was 
transacted.  But  though  a  chief  man  among  them, 
l)e  was  probably  unknown  to  Abraham.  11. 
Ephron  answered,  Nay,  my  lord,  &c.  Here  is  a 
great  show  of  generosity,  Imt  it  was  only  a  show — 
a  characteristically  Oriental  scene;  for  while 
Abraham  wanted  only  the  cave,  he  joins  "tlie 
field  and  the  cave;"  and  though  he  ottered  them 
V)oth  as  free  gifts,  he  of  course  expected  some 
costly  presents  in  return,  with  which  he  would 
not  have  been  easily  satisfied.  The  patriarch 
knowing  this,  wished  to  make  a  purchase,  and 
asked  the  terms. 

15.  the  land  is  worth  four  hundred  shelrels,  &c, 
—as  if  Ephrau  had  said,  Since  you  wish  to  know 


the  value  of  the  property,  it  is  so  and  so ;  but  that 
is  a  trifle  whicli  you  may  pay  or  uot,  as  it  suits 
you.  He  spoke  in  the  common  forms  of  Arab 
civility,  and  this  indifference  was  mere  affectation, 
v/hat  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee  ?  As  the  atti- 
tudes of  respect  which  the  usages  of  social  life  in 
the  East  require  were  carefully  observed  on  this 
occasion,  we  should  expect  to  find  similar  polite- 
ness in  the  tone  of  the  language  ;  and  yet  Ephron, 
while  addressing  Abraham,  who  was  his  equal,  if 
not  his  superior,  puts  himself  first.  However 
contrary  to  our  notions  of  good  breeding,  this  is 
the  customary  ju-actice  in  the  East  (cf.  1  Sam, 
xxiv.  12). 

16.  Abraham  weighed  ,  .  ,  the  silver.  The 

term  shekel— the  original  word  retained  by  our 
translators,  and  signifying  iveight— is  used  to 
denote  not  a  coin,  but  a  determinate  piece  of 
silver,  bearing  a  stamp  indicating  its  fineness  and 
quantity,  probably  made  upon  it  by  the  Phoenician 
merchants,  Silver  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
emi^loyed  as  money  in  jn-eference  to  gold — of  the 
use  of  which  in  ])ecuniary  negotiations  Scripture 
furnishes  no  instance  before  the  reign  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1  Chr,  xxi,  25),  The  price, 
amounting  to  fifty  pounds,  \yhich,  notwithstanding 
the  professedly  proffered  generosity  of  Ephron,  was 
])robably  an  exorbitant  sum — far  above  the  real 
value  of  the  property — was  paid  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  witnesses;  and  it  was  weighed.  The 
practice  of  weighing  money,  which  is  often  in 
lumi)S  or  rings  stamped  ea,ch  with  their  weight, 
is  stiU  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East;  and 
evei'y  merchant  at  the  gates  or  the  bazaar  has  his 
scales  at  his  gii  dle.  The  Hittites,  being  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  were  acquainted  with  the  usages  of 
trade ;  and  hence  we  find  that,  while  at  a  time 
long  subsequent  to  this— in  the  days  of  Jacob- 
barter  was  the  simple  method  of  exchange  X)rac- 
tised  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Canaan  the  natives  made 
]»ayments  in  money  'current  with  the  merchant.' 
18.  The  field  of  Eph^-on  wOjS  made  sui'e  untQ, 


Abraham  siceareth  GENESIS  XXIV.  his  sermnt. 


18  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of 
Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city. 

19  And  after  this,  ^Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of 

20  Canaan.    And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were  ™made  sure 
unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  by  the  sons  of  Heth. 

24    AND  Abraham  "was  o\A,and  ^well  stricken  in  age:  and  the  Lord 

2  had  ^blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  And  Abraham  said  Suito  his  eldest 
servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  ^Put,  I  pray  thee, 

3  thy  hand  under  my  thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  ^ shalt  not  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  I 

4  dwell:  but  thou  shalt  go  ^unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and 
take  a  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac. 


Abraham  for  a  possession.  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  transference  of  property  on  record. 
There  was  no  attorney,  no  parchment,  no  seal  or 
signature  attached  to  a  deed,  no  register  house  in 
which  to  deposit  it  amongst  the  municipal  archives 
of  Hebron,  It  was  entirely  an  oral  transaction  ; 
yet  the  act  of  conveyancing  was  marked  by  a  par- 
ticularity of  details  and  sjiecitications— field,  cave, 
ilexes,  "in  all  the  borders  round  about,"— as 
minute  as  could  be  done  in  a  modern  legal  docu- 
ment ;  and,  being  completed  in  the  presence  of 
known  witnesses— probaljly  the  elders  and  magis- 
trates—was considered,  according  to  the  notions 
and  customs  of  ])atnarchal  times,  as  binding  as 
the  strictest  forms  of  written  law  could  have  made 
it.  On  the  part  of  Abraham,  however,  this  was 
not  simply  a  commercial  transaction  :  it  was  an 
act  of  faith,  performed  in  steadfast  regard  to  the 
promise.  It  was  an  earnest  of  the  future  posses- 
sion of  the  land  by  his  posterity,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imblic  com])act  with  the  children  of 
Heth,  became  universally  known. 

19,  Abraham  buried  Sarah.  Thus  he  got  pos- 
session of  Machpelah,  and  deposited  the  remains 
of  his  lamented  ])artner  in  a  family  vault,  which 
was  the  only  spot  of  ground  he  owned.  It  is  said 
that  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  '  at  the  end  of  the 
field' — before,  i.  e.,  over  against,  Mamre,  the  same 
as  Hebron  ;  and  all  writers,  from  JosepJivs  down- 
wards, who  have  described  this  interesting  sepul- 
chre, represeut  the  spot  as  at,  or  iu  Hebron,  not 
rear  it  (see  list  of  them  in  Eoh'mson''s  'Biblical 
Hesearches,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  435-9).  It  is  now^  covered 
l>y  a  colossal  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, called  the  Haram,  erected  by  Jewish  hands, 
long  before  the  destruction  of  the  nation— as  early, 
according  to  some,  as  the  time  of  the  monarchy 
imder  Solomon  or  David ;  aud  others  even  go  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  the  huge  compact  stones  in 
the  quadrangle  may  be  remanent  portions  of  the 
monuments  which,  according  to  Joneplius,  Abra- 
ham himself  reared.  Thus  the  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Mohammedan  possessors  of  the  land  have  all 
united  in  preserving  the  identity  of  the  sacred 
tomb,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  at 
l)resent  concealed  by  the  superincumbent  edifice 
of  tlie  Haram,  but  the  interior  of  which,  with  its 
venerable  relics,  it  may  be  confidently  expected, 
will  be  ere  long  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Christian  world,  (see  further  on  cli,  1.  13.) 

CHAP,  XXIV,  1-9.— A  Marriage  Commission. 
1.  And  Abraham  was  old  and  well  stricken,  &c.  His 
anxiety  to  see  his  son  married  was  natural  to  his 
]iosition  as  a  i:)astoral  chief,  interested  in  ])reserv- 
ing  the  honour  of  his  tribe,  aud  still  more  as  a 
l>atriarch  who  had  I'egard  to  the  Divine  ])romise  of 
a  numerous  ])0sterity.  and  the  Lord  had  blessed 
ISO 


Abraham  in  all  things.  The  ])romised  blessing 
having  been  amply  realized  in  the  vast  increase  of 
his  worldly  prosperity,  Abraham  was  desirous  of 
providing  in  the  most  yiroper  way  for  transmitting 
it  to  a  line  of  descendants  faithful  to  the  service 
of  the  true  Cod,  3,  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife, 
&c.  Among  the  pastoral  tribes  the  matrimonial 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  parents,  and  a 
youth  must  marry,  not  among  strangers,  but  in 
his  own  tribe— custom  giving  him  a  claim,  Avhich 
is  seldom  or  never  resisted,  to  the  hand  of  his  first 
cousin.  But  Abraham  had  a  far  higher  motive — 
a  fear  lest,  if  his  son  married  into  a  Canaanitish 
family,  he  might  be  gradually  led  away  from  the 
true  (iod;  and  hence,  as  that  people  were  gross 
idolaters,  he  was  desirous  that  a  matrimonial 
negotiation  should  be  opeued  with  his  Mesopota- 
mian  relatives,  who,  amidst  some  corruptions,  still 
retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  said 
unto  his  eldest  servant.  Abraham,  being  too  old, 
and,  as  the  heir  of  the  promise  not  being  at  libertj', 
to  make  even  a  temporary  visit  to  his  native  land, 
was  obliged  to  entrust  this  delicate  mission  to 
"his  eldest  servant  of  his  house,"  whom,  although 
]iutting  entire  confidence  in  him,  he  on  this  occa- 
sion bound  by  solemn  oath.  A  pastoral  chief  in 
the  i>resent  day  would  take  the  same  plan,  if  he 
could  not  go  himself— that  of  sending^  a  confidential 
servant,  with  or  without  his  son,  in  search  of  a 
wife;  and  the  servant  lias  ]iower  to  settle  the 
affair,  and  bring  home  the  bride.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  this  i)erson  was  the  steward,  over-  i. 
seer,  major-domo,  of  the  house  and  all  the  ser-  \ 
vants  of  the  establishment ;  but  such  a  confideu- 
tial  officer  is  designated  in  this  book  by  a  diflerent  j 
]jhraseology  (see  chs.  xv.  2;  xliii,  IG;  xliv,  1),  The 
nature  of  the  mission  on  which  he  was  to  be  em- 
ployed requiring  both  experience  aud  judgment, 
it  is  probable  that  the  words  are  used  here  in  their 
literal  sense,  to  denote  superiority  in  age.  Had 
Eliezer  been  the  servant,  his  name  would  doubtless 
have  been  mentioned;  and  as  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  Abraham  received  the  Divine  promise 
of  offspring  (ch.  xv.  4),  and  Isaac  was  now  forty 
years  old  (ch.  xxv.  20),  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  Eliezer,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  hopes  of 
the  inheritance,  must  have  so  completely  dis- 
missed them  as  to  justify  his  employment  on  the 
delicate  negotiation  of  Isaac's  marriage.  But 
reasons  were  assigned  for  thinking  that  Eliezer  was 
not  a  servant  in  Abraham's  house  (see  on  ch.  xv.  2). 
Put  .  ,  .  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.  This  form  of 
oath,  which  was  jieculiar  to  the  jiatriarchs  (cf. 
xlvii.  29),  referred  to  the  solemn  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision by  whicli  the  Hebrews  were  separated 
from  all  other  jieople  to  the  service  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  one  living  aud  true  (iod ;  it  recognized 


The  servant 
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hlessfth  God. 


5  And  the  servant  said  unto  him,  Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  be 
willing  to  follow  me  unto  this  land:  must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again 
unto  the  land  from  whence  thou  camest? 

G     And  Abraham  said  unto  him,  '''Beware  thou  that  thou  bring  not  my 

7  son  thither  again.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which  Hook  me  from  my 
father's  house,  and  from  the  land  of  my  kindred,  and  which  spake  unto 
me,  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  •'Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land; 
he  shall  send  ^  his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  unto  my 

8  son  from  thence.  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  ^be  clear  from  this  my  oath:  only  bring  not  my  son 

9  thither  again.  And  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abra- 
ham his  master,  and  sware  to  him  concerning  that  matter. 

10  And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and 
departed;  ^for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand:  and  he 

11  arose,  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto  the  ™city  of  Nahor.  And  he  made 
his  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water  at  the  time 
of  the  evening,  even  the  time  ^that  women  "go  out  to  draw  icafer. 

12  And  he  said,  ''O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  ^I  pray  thee,  send 
me  good  speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham. 

13  Behold,  I  stand  /tet^e  by  the  well  of  water;  and  the  daughters  of  the 

14  men  of  the  city  come  out  to  draw  water :  and  let  it  come  to  pass,  that 
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also  their  national  hope  of  abundant  fruitfulness 
(cf.  xlvi.  26),  and  that,  through  Abraham's  seed, 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  The 
asseveration  was  to  be  by  "Jehovah,  the  God  of 
heavcQ  and  the  God  of  the  earth;"— the  reason 
being,  that  the  embassy  ou  which  the  servant  was 
about  to  be  despatched  was  not  a  common  matri- 
monial negotiation,  but  one  which  had  au  impor- 
tant prospective  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  .  .  .  shall  send  his 
angel  before  thee.  This  was  said  in  answer  to 
the  natural  enquiries  of  the  servant  what  course 
he  should  follow  in  the  eventuality  of  certain 
specided  contingencies.  Abraham  liad  received  no 
revelation  respecting  this  mission  ;  but  he  justly 
concluded,  from  his  past  experience,  that  the 
covenant  Ood  whom  he  had  faithfully  served,  and 
who  had  given  him  so  many  tokens  of  His  approval 
and  blessing,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  success- 
ful accomyjlishmeut  of  this  embassy,  which  was 
planned  for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom.  He  had  seen  angels  as  well  as  heard 
their  voice ;  but  he  knew  that,  also  unseen  and 
unheard,  they  were  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
servants  of  God  (cf.  Heb.  i.  14) ;  and  tlie  sequel 
fully  justified  the  coniidence  he  exjjressed. 

10-65.— The  Journey.  10.  the  servant  took 
ten  camels,  &c.  So  great  an  equipage  was  to  give 
the  embassy  an  a])iiearance  worthy  of  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  Abraham  ;  to  carry  provisions  ;  to 
bear  the  marriage  presents,  which,  as  usual,  would 
be  distributed  over  several  beasts  ;  besides  one  or 
two  sptare  camels  in  case  of  emergency,  went  to 
Mesopotamia,  &c.  [Hebrew,  nnn;.  d-]N],  (a  Semitic 
word  in  a  xjhir^il  form;  the  Naharahia  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  classics, 
the  Jezirah,  or  island  of  the  Arabs)— the  highlands 
of  the  two  rivers,  the  designation  of  the  mountain- 
ous country  whence  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  issue 
into  the  plain  (see  the  term  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Deut.  xxiii.  5 ;  Judg.  iii.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).  Aram 
(Syria)  being  a  very  extensive  region,  this  descrip- 
tive word  [D'::n5]  is  added  to  detine  what  district 
was  referred  to ;  and  with  a  view  to  still  greater 
precision  "the  city  of  Nahor,"  i.e.,  Haian,  is 
annexed  to  indicate  the  specitic  locality  to  which 
the  servant  was  to  direct  his  course.    Dr.  Beke 


('Notes  of  an  Excursion  to  Haran'),  followed  by 
Cyril  Graham  ('Cambridge  Essays,'  1858),  ])laces 
Haran  not  in  Mesopotamia,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus,  his  opinion  being  that  '  the 
country  of  the  two  rivers'  is  that  which  was 
watered  by  the  Pharphar  and  Abana— the  fertile 
region  known  in  later  times  as  the  Ager  Damasce- 
nus— the  Padan-Aram  of  Scripture — and  that 
Haran,  or  Charran,  is  identical  with  the  modern 
village,  Harran-ei-awamid,  or  'Haran  of  the 
Columns,'  situated  about  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Damascus,  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Barada  and  Awaj  pour  their  waters 
(see  on  ch.  xi.  13).  A  well  also  was  discovered 
in  a  farm  court-yard  at  Haran  of  the  Columns 
[Mrs.  Behe's  'Narrative  of  a  Second  Journey'). 
But  this  hypothesis  of  a  Syiian  Haran  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  legend  nor  tradition,  whereas 
both  are  in  favour  of  the  Mesopotamiau  Haran. 
11.  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down  without 
the  city  by  a  well,  &c.  A  stranger  in  those 
regions,  who  wishes  to  obtain  information,  stations 
himself  at  one  of  the  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  town,  and  he  is  sure  to  learn  all  tbe 
news  of  the  place  from  the  women  who  frequent 
them  every  morning  and  evening.  Eliezer  fol- 
lowed this  course,  and,  letting  his  camels  rest,  he 
waited  till  the  evening  time  of  water-drawing. 
There  is  a  well  to  the  south-west  of  Haran  (with- 
out the  town),  in  Mesopotamia.  This  was  the 
direction  in  which  Abraham's  servant  would  have 
come  from  Canaan.  Of  all  the  wells  this  alone  is 
sweet  and  good.  The  well  has  a  .square  stone  at 
the  top  for  its  cover,  with  a  circular  hole  to  draw 
water,  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  it,  and  near  it 
stand  numerous  stone  troughs,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  for  different  descriptions  of  animals  to 
drink  out  of  (  IValpole's  '  Ausayric,'  vol.  i.,  p.  816, 
also  Nkbuhrs  'Travels').  Throughout  the  East, 
camels  always  kneel  down  near  a  well ;  and  one 
sees  the  women  — Arab  girls  —  come  out  with 
pitchers  upon  their  shoulders,  and,  taking  them 
(lown  with  their  right  band  to  receive  them  on 
their  left,  hasten  to  draw  water. 

12.  And  he  said,  0  Lord  God  of  my  master  .  .  . 
send  me  good  speed— ^i^.,  'let  occur  to  me,' 
or  '  let  come  before  my  face  this  day,'  what  I 
seek  [Geaenius).     'I  can  iu  imagination  hear  aa 
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with  Mehekah, 


the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee, 
that  I  may  drink;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels 
drink  also:  Id  the  same  he  she  '^that  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant 
Isaac;  and thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  showed  kindness  unto 
my  master. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  *  before  he  had  dono  speaking,  that,  behold, 
Rebekah  came  out,  who  was  born  to  Bethuel,  son  of  ^Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  And 
the  damsel  icas  ^'  very  *fair  to  look  upon,  a  virgin,  neither  had  any  man 
known  her:  and  she  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher,  and 
came  up.  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  saiil,  ^Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher.  And  she  said,  "'Drink,  my 
lord:  and  slie  hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave 
him  drink.  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I  will 
20  draw  watey^  for  tliy  camels  also,  until  th-ey  have  done  drinking.  And  she 
hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the 
well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels.  And  the  man  ^wonder- 
ing at  her  held  his  peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his  journey 
prosperous  or  not. 

i.\nd  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the  man 
took  a  golden  ^-earring  ^of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her 
hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold  ;  and  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ? 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee :  is  there  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to  lodge 
in  ?    And  she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  son  of 

25  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.    She  said  moreover  unto  him,  ^We 

26  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in.    And  the 

27  man  "bowed  down  his  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lord.    And  he  said. 
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Arab  slave  exclaim,  "  Ya  Allah !"  &c.  ("  O  God !"), 
which  they  always  do  after  they  have  made  their 
camels  rest,  and  make  vows  aud  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged' (  Woltrs  'Missionary  Researches').  Abra- 
ham's servant  followed  the  customary  practice  ; 
but  he  ai)pears  worthy  of  the  master  he  served  ; 
for  he  resolves  to  follow  the  leading  of  Providence ; 
and  while  he  shows  good  sense  in  the  tokens  he 
fixes  upon  for  ascertaining  the  temy)er  and  char- 
acter of  the  future  bride,  never  doubts  but  that  in 
such  a  case  God  will  direct  him. 

15-21.  before  he  had  done  speaking  —  as  he 
anticipated,  a  young  wonran,  unveiled  as  in  ]ias- 
toral  regions,  appeared  with  her  pitcher  on  her 
shoulder.  Her  comely  appearance,  her  affixble 
manners,  her  obliging  ■courtesy  in  going  down 
the  steps  to  fetch  water  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  \)0\\v  it  into  the  trough  for  his  camels, 
afforded  him  the  most  agreeable  surprise.  She 
M-as  the  very  person  his  imagination  had  pic- 
tured, and  he  proceeded  to  reward  her  civility. 
Rebekah  (cord  with  a  noose) — a  name  not  un- 
aiitly  given  to  a  maiden  who  ensnares  by  her 
beauty  {Gesenius).  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  shepherd  prince,  and  yet  was  in  the  habit, 
as  appears,  of  going  to  a  considerable  distance 
to  draw  water;  and  from  the  readiness  with 
which  she  let  down  the  pitcher,  and  gave 
drink  to  the  servant,  and  afterwards  drew  for  all 
his  camels,  it  is  evident  that  she  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  this  employment.  Such  duties, 
although  simple  and  humble  in  their  character, 
were  not  in  ancient  times,  nor  to  this  day  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  Kast,  i-egarded  as  degrad- 
ing (cf.  ch.  xxix.  9  ;  Exod.  ii.  16,  17).  The  pitcher, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Ninevite  excavations,  was 
exactly  of  tlie  shape  still  in  use.  Kebekah  was  the 
yrand-dauuliter  of  Abraham's  brother  JNahor ;  and 
182 


that  fact  has  been  ingeniously  used  as  furnishin*^  a 
strong,  though  minute,  mark  of  truth  in  this  his- 
tory—the youth  and  relative  position  of  the  future 
wife  of  Isaac  being  a  '  singular  confirmation  thatZ/^- 
was  the  child  (,f  his  parents'  old  age,  the  miracul- 
ous offspring  of  a  sterile  bed  '(j5/m;<^'6'  *  Undesigned 
Coincidences'). 

22.  the  man  took  a  golden  earring,  &i5.— [Hebrew, 
r^J.,  nose-jewel.  The  SeptUagint  has  erroneously 
ej/toTia  XP*'^^^  golden  earrings  ;  the  proper  (51  reek 
correspondent  to  the  Hebrew  term  is  eTTLppiviov.] 
This  ring,  set  with  jewels,  was  not  for  the  ear,  but 
for  the  uose  (v.  47)  [n^^K-'^r],  upon  her  nostril  (cf. 
Isa.  iii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12)— a  large  ring  on  the  wing 
of  the  left  nostril,  son^etinies  pierced  through  the 
cartilage  in  the  central  division  of  the  nose,  and 
falling  down  quite  over  the  mouth  (cf.  Prov.  xi. 
22).  The  one  given  to  E'el)ekah  Was  "half  a 
shekel  weight,"  a  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii.  26)— i.e.,  it 
weighed  68  Parisian  grains.  Nose-jewels  are  still 
worn  in  thousands,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  but 
not  now  among  the  respectable  classes  of  society, 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands— the  armlets,  such 
as  young  women  in  Syria,  and  Arabia  still  appear 
daily  at  wells  decked  in.  They  are  worn  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  commonly  made  of  silver,  cop- 
per, mother-of-pearl,  brass,  or  horn.  But  tliose 
given  to  Rebekah  were  of  gold,  of  ten  shekels 
weight  =  2,680  Parisian  grains  [Bockh).  23.  And 
said,  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?  After  telling  her 
name  and  family,  the  kind-hearted  damsel  has- 
tened home  to  give  notice  of  a  stranger's  arrival. 
26,  27.  the  man  bowed  down  his  head,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord.  The  pious  character  of  Abra- 
hams  messenger  is  strikingly  manifested  by  the 
record  of  these  momentary  ejaculations.  His 
way  had  prospered  beyond  his  most  ardent  expec- 
tations, and  every  circumstance  which  transpired 
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^  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left 
destitute  my  master  of  '^his  mercy  and  his  truth:  I  being  in  the  way, 
'^the  Lord  led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's  brethren. 

28  And  the  damsel  ran,  and  told  them  o/"her  mother's  house  these  things. 

29  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was  Laban  :  and  Laban  ran 

30  out  unto  tlie  man,  unto  the  well.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the 
earring,  and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's  hands,  and  when  he  heard  the 
words  of  Eebekah  his  sister,  saying,  Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me,  that 
he  came  unto  the  man ;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well. 

31  And  he  said,  Come  in, thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;  wherefore  standest 
thou  without  ?  for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for  the  camels. 

32  And  the  man  came  into  the  house :  and  he  ungirded  his  camels,  and 
'^gave  straw  and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet, 

33  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with  him.  And  there  was  set  meat  before 
him  to  eat :  but  he  said,  '^I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have  told  mine  errand. 
And  he  said.  Speak  on. 

And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant.  And  the  Lord  hath  ^blessed 
my  master  greatly;  and  he  is  become  great:  and  he  hath  given  him 
•'flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men-servants,  and  maid- 
servants, and  camels,  and  asses.  And  Sarah  my  master's  wife  ^"bare  a 
son  to  my  master  when  she  was  old:  and  ^unto  him  hath  he  given  all 
that  he  hath.  And  my  master  '"made  me  swear,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not 
take  a  wife  to  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose  land 

38  I  dwell :  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  father's  house,  and  to  my  kindred, 

39  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son.    And  I  said  unto  my  master,  Peradventure 

40  the  woman  will  not  follow  me.  And  ^he  said  unto  me.  The  Lord,  before 
whom  ''I  walk,  will  send  his  ^ angel  with  thee,  and  prosper  thy  way;  and 
thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  kindred,  and  of  my  father's 
house:  ^then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  this  my  oath,  when  thou  comest  to 
my  kindred ;  and  if  they  give  not  thee  oiie,  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  my 
oath.    And  I  came  this  day  unto  the  well,  and  said,  ^0  Lord  God  of  my 
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master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  ^prosper  my  way  which  I  go :  *  behold, 
I  stand  by  the  well  of  water ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the 
virgin  cometh  forth  to  draw  water,  and  I  say  to  her.  Give  me,  1  pray 
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testified  to  the  presence  of  an  unseen  but  con- 
stantly directing  power.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  ,  . . 
who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master  of  his 
mercy  £,nd  his  truth— i.e.,  manifested  his  mercy 
in  showering  upon  Abraliam  an  abundance  of 
temporal  prosperity,  and  His  truth  in  the  faithful 
accouiplishmeut  to  him  of  the  Divine  promises, 

28.  and  told  them  of  her  mother's  house— in 
the  female  apartments.  This  family  were  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pastoral  life,  dwelling  in  a  settled 
place  and  a  fixed  habitation,  29-31.  Rebekah  had 
a  brother  , , .  Laban  ran  out.  From  what  we  know 
of  his  character,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sight  of  the  dazzling  presents  increased  both 
his  haste  and  his  invitation.  Come  in,  thou 
blessed  of  the  Lord.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
Laban's  customary  style  of  speaking,  for  the  name 
Jehovah  was  as  yet  confined  to  Abraham  and  his 
household.  But  whatever  degree  of  knowledge 
Laban  possessed  of  God,  aud  that  knowledge  was 
probably  debased  by  many  corruptions,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  he  might  borrow  this  lan- 
guage from  Abraham's  servant,  whose  words  Ke- 
bekah,  doubtless,  had  faithfully  rehearsed  to  her 
relatives  in  the  house,  32,  the  man  came  into 
the  house.  What  a  beautiful  picture  of  piety,  fidel- 
ity, and  disinterestedness  in  a  servant!  He 
declined  all  attention  to  his  own  comforts  till  he 
had  told  his  name  and  his  errand,  water  to  wash 
his  feet,  &;c.   Providing  water  for  the  feet,  and 


sometimes  even  washing  them,  is  to  this  day  a 
\>-Ax\,  of  Oriental  hospitality  and  kindness.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  East,  whether  the  traveller  is 
furnished  with  shoes  or  sandals,  or  goes  bare- 
foot. To  bathe  tlie  feet  in  cold  water  is  one  of  the 
most  grateful  refreshments,  after  the  dust  of  the 
desert  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  Syrian  sun. 
33.  there  was  set  meat  before  him,  &c.  It  seems 
from  time  immemorial  to  have  been  customary 
amongst  men  to  feast  together  on  the  ratification  of 
a  compact  or  covenant ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  the  East,  where  primitive  customs  are  stereo- 
typed, that  a  bond  of  friendship  is  established 
between  persons  who  have  eaten  together.  If, 
therefore,  the  repast  was  simply  a  refreshment 
for  the  weary  travellers,  the  refusal  of  Abraham's 
messenger  to  partake  of  it  till  his  business  Mas 
transacted  evinces  his  conscientious  devotedness 
to  his  master's  service.  But  if  he  were  looking  to 
the  symbolical  import  of  eating  in  the  house  of  a 
host,  he  judged  rightly  in  deeming  it  premature 
until  the  friendshij)  had  been  cemented. 

35.  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly. 
'  How  perplexed,'  says  Kennicott,  'is  this  sentence, 
from  the  confusion  of  the  nominative  He. '  But  the 
original  is  clear  of  this  strange  mixture,  and  fiov\s 
smoothly  on  in  a  beautiful  uniformity  of  perisoii. 
'And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  exceed- 
ingly; and  He  hath  made  him  great;  and  hath 
given  him  docks,  and  herds,'  &c. 
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44  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink;  and  she  say  to  me,  ^Both 
drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the  same  be  the 

45  woman  whom  the  Lord  hath  appointed  out  for  my  master's  son.  And 
^'before  I  had  done  "^speaking  in  mine  heart,  behold,  Rebekah  came  forth 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder;  and  she  went  down  unto  the  well,  and 
drew  icater:  and  I  said  unto  her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee.  And  she 
made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder,  and  said,  Drink, 
and  I  will  give  tliy  camels  drink  also:  so  I  drank,  and  she  made  the 
camels  drink  also.  And  I  asked  her,  and  said,  Whose  daughter  art 
tliou?  And  she  said,  The  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him:  and  I  put  the  ^earring  upon  her  face,  and  tlie 
bracelets  upon  her  hands.  And  I  ^ bowed  down  my  head,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham, 
which  had  ^Icd  me  in  the  right  way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  un^to  his  son.  And  now  if  ye  will  ''deal  kindly  and  truly  with 
my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell  me ;  that  I  may  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left. 

Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered  and  said,  *  The  thing  proceedeth 
from  the  Lord:  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good.  Behold, 
Rebekah  is  ''before  thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master's 
son's  wife,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Abraham's  servant  heard  their  words,  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  bowing 
himself  to  the  earth.  And  the  servant  brought  forth  '^jewels  of  silver, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah:  he  gave 
also  to  her  brother  and  to  her  mother  ^precious  things. 

And  they  did  eat  and  drink,  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and 
tarried  all  night:  and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning;  and  he  said,  -^Send 
me  away  unto  my  master.  And  her  brother  and  her  mother  said,  Let 
the  damsel  abide  with  us  ''a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten;  after  that  she 

56  shall  go.    And  he  said  unto  them,  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 

57  ^prospered  my  way;  send  me  away  that  I  may  go  to  my  master.  And 

58  they  said.  We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth.  And  they 
called  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  AVilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And 
she  said,  I  will  go.    And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  their  sister,  and  her 

nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant,  and  his  men.  And  they  blessed 
Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  ])e  thou  ^the  mother  of 
thousands  of  millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which 
hate  them. 
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50.  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered.  The 

brothers  conduct  all  the  marriage  negotiations,  and 
without  consulting  their  sister.  This  usage,  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times,  particularly  among 
polygamous  families  (cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  12,  13),  still 
obtains  among  the  Arabs.  The  thing  proceedeth 
from  the  Lord.  Any  one  who  has  penetrated  into 
the  ruling  principle  of  Laban's  character  can  feel 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  an  observation 
falling  from  his  lips.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  language  emx)loyed  by  the  pious  ser- 
vant; and  the  sight  of  the  nose-ring  and  the  brace- 
lets which  had  been  presented  to  his  sister 
rapidly  led  him,  for  whom  gold  had  irresistible 
attractions,  to  join  in  the  general  feeling,  that 
'the  thing  proceeded  from  the  Lord.'  53.  jewels 
of  silver,  and  .  .  .  gold.  These,  with  money,  are  the 
usual  articles  that  form  a  woman's  dowry  among 
tlie  pastoral  tribes.  The  marriage  being  a  sort  of 
commercial  transaction,  the  purchase-money  was 
paid  in  the  name  of  costly  xjresents  to  the  bride's 
family  ;  and  thus  Rebekah  was  betrothed. 

55.  And  her  brother  and  her  mother.  Although 
Bethuel  was  alive  ivv.  1"),  iiO),  he  acts  a  most  iusig- 
184 


niticant  part,  or  rather  is  ignored  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  '  whether  he  was  incapable  from  years 
or  imbecility  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say;  but  something  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  implied  in  all  that  relates  to 
him.  The  narrative  represents  him  in  a  light 
totally  different  from  the  very  active  part  whicli 
Laban  took  in  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of 
/as  daughters '  (Blunfs  'Undesigned  Coincidences'). 
Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days,  at  the 
least  ten  [Hebrew,  i'iei'j?  d-'d;]— some  days,  if 
perhaps  ten  ;  i.  e.,  ten  days,  if  she  choose  {Gesenim). 
It  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase,  '  a  week  or  ten 
days.'  59.  her  nurse.  A  lady  of  rank  is,  on 
her  marriage,  always  accompanied  by  a  nurse, 
who,  as  a  confidential  servant,  is  held  in  great 
regard  (chs.  xxix.  24,  29:  cf.  xxxv.  8).  60.  And 
they  blessed  Rebekah.  Their  parting  benediction 
consists  of  two  parts — the  first,  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  hyperbolical  expression,  intimating  a  hope 
that  she  would  have  a  numerous  posterity,  which 
was  considered  a  most  honoured  position  for  a 
wife  to  occupy ;  and  the  second,  that  her  family 
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Gl  And  Rebekali  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels, 
and  followed  the  man :  and  the  servant  took  Rebekah,  and  went  his  way. 

62  And  Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the  well  ^Lahai-roi ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the 

63  south  country.  And  Isaac  went  out  ^to  ^meditate  in  the  field  at  the 
eventide:  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the  camels 
were  coming.  And  Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Isaac, 
she  lighted  ''^off  the  camel.  For  she  had  said  unto  the  servant.  What 
man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us  ?  And  the  servant 
had  said,  It  is  my  master:  therefore  she  took  a  "veil,  and  covered 
herself.     And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done. 

67  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Pvebekah, 
and  she  became  his  wife ;  and  beloved  her:  and  Isaac  was  "comforted 
after  his  mother's  death. 
25     THEN  again  Abraham  took  a  Avife,  and  her  name  v:as  Keturah. 
2  And  she  bare  him  "Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and 
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might  enjoy  prosperity  aud  independence  (see  on 
ch.  xxii.  17). 
61.  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels.  The 

bridal  party,  consisting  of  Rebekah  and  her  female 
attendants,  under  the  escort  of  Abraham's  ser- 
vants, set  out  for  their  distant  home.  They  must 
have  formed  a  considerable  caravan,  and  the 
travellers,  it  will  be  observed,  were  mounted  on 
c  imels,  which  were  the  most  eligible  beasts  of 
burden  for  a  journey  across  mountainous  deserts, 
aud,  along  with  asses,  were  and  are  alone  used  for 
riding  in  the  Negeb.  62.  Isaac  came  from  the 
way  of  the  well  Lahai-roi.  It  was  situated  in  the 
^s'eojeb  (south  country),  that  extensive  pastoral 
region  through  which  the  public  caravan  road 
between  central  Canaan  and  Egypt  lay.  The  well 
Lahai-roi  (Moilahhi)  is  still  a  regular  station  in 
the  wilderness,  at  the  point  where  several  roads 
both  from  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsula  fall 
into  the  main  route  leading  from  Suez  to  Bir-es- 
Saba  {Bobinsoii's  '  Biblical  Researches')  (see  on  ch. 
xvi.  14).  Isaac  had  been  to  the  well  at  Lahai-roi ; 
but  whether  he  had  been  there  simply  to  inspect 
his  flocks  and  herds  scattered  on  the  distant  pas- 
ture lands  around,  or  whether  he  had  resorted  for 
devotional  purposes  to  a  place  hallowed  by  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence,  he  had 
DOW  returned  home.  63.  Isaac  went  out  to  medi- 
tate in  the  field  at  the  eventide— [Hebrew,  rvit'h, 
used  only  here,  and  supi^osed  =  ny^l^ ;  Septuagint, 
dooXea-xTjaai,  to  meditate,  or  to  pray.]  But  neither 
of  these  expressions  conveys  the  full  meaning  of 
the  original.  The  Syriac  renders  it  to  walk  ;  and 
Gesenius  suggests  that  the  original  text  might 
probably  be  [l2Vti'S],  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  field 
(Job  i.  7;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2,  8).  Blunt,  accepting  the 
jiresent  as  the  true  reading,  says,  'The  leading 
idea  suggested  seems  to  be  an  anxious,  a  reveren- 
tial, a  painful,  a  depre^-'^ad  state  of  mind ;  and  Isaac 
went  out  into  the  held,  not  directly  to  pray,  but 
to  give  ease  to  a  wounded  spirit  in  solitude.  What 
more  likely  than  that  the  loss  of  his  mother— an 
event  that  had  happened  not  long  before  (ch. 
xxiii.)— was  the  subject  of  his  mournful  meditations 
on  this  occasion.  But  this  conjecture  is  reduced 
almost  to  a  certainty  by  a  few  words  dropped 
incidentally  at  the  end  of  the  chapter— " /.saac 
VK1S  comforted  after  his  mother's  deaths  The 
agreement  of  this  latter  incident  with  what  had 
gone  before  is  not  set  forth  in  our  version,  and  a 
scene  of  very  touching  and  i)icturesque  beauty 
iia{)aired,  if  not  destroyed'  ('Undesigned  Coinci- 
de:ices').  64.  she  lighted  off  the  camel.  If  Isaac 
was  walking,  it  would  have  been  most  unmaunerly 
i6j 


for  her  to  have  continued  seated:  an  inferior,  if 
riding,  always  alights  in  presence  of  a  person  of 
rank,  no  exception  being  made  for  women  (cf.  2 
Sam.  XXV.  '23).  65.  she  took  a  veil,  and  covered 
herself.  The  veil  is  an  essential  part  of  a  female 
dress.  In  country  places  it  is  often  thrown  aside  ; 
but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  it  is  drawn 
over  the  face,  so  as  to  conceal  ail  but  the  eyes.  But 
the  text  has  [s'^^O]  the  bridal  veil— in  Syria  and 
Persia  of  red  silk — which  envelopes  the  entire 
person,  and  arrayed  in  which  a  bride  is  commonly 
led  into  the  presence  of  her  husband.  It  was  in 
this  attire,  becoming  her  bridal  character,  that 
Rebekah  was  adorned  when  about  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  Isaac.  In  a  bride  it 
was  a  token  of  her  reverence  and  subjection  to 
her  husband.  67.  brought  her  into  his  mother's 
.  .  .  tent— thus  establishing  her  at  once  in  the 
rights  and  honours  of  a  wife  before  he  had  seen 
her  features.  Disa])pointments  often  take  place  ; 
but  when  Isaac  saw  his  wife  "  he  loved  her." 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-6.— Sons  OF  Abraham.  1.  Then 
again  Abraham  took  a  wife— Hebrew,  'added 
aud  took.'  Keturah  [nnitipj— incense.  Hupftld 
asserts  that  the  first  six  verses  are  an  interpolation 
by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  Moses.  But,  as  relating 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Abra- 
hamic  family,  they  must  be  considered  essential  to 
the  completion  of  the  genealogical  tree,  and  they  ex- 
hibit, in  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  patriarch  by 
Keturah,  historical  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  that"  he  should  be  a  father  of  many 
nations  "  (ch.  xvii.  6).  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  this  j^ortion,  extending  at  least  to 
the  10th  verse,  is  inserted  here  out  of  its  pro]>er 
chronological  order  ;  for  as  Abraham's  generative 
energy  is  described,  at  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  gone 
(Rom.  iv.  19 ;  Heb.  xi.  12),  it  is  improbable  that 
he  contracted  a  new  marriage  after  the  death  of 
Sarah,  who  lived  thirty-seven  years  after  that 
event ;  still  more  improbable  that  he  became  the 
father  of  six  sons  by  one  woman,  and  lived  to  see 
them  established  in  independence.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  best  commentators  to  be  clear 
that,  in  order  not  to  break  the  thread  of  the  prin- 
cipal narrative,  this  record  was  postponed  to  form 
part  of  the  winding  up  of  Abraham's  biography  ; 
and  this  view,  which  is  supported  by  the  use  of 
the  word  [h^'n]  wife,  in  a  secondary  sense  (ch.  xxx. 
4,  9),  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Keturah  is  expressly  designated  Abraham's  concu. 
bine  (v.  6;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  2.  Simran  — [Septuagint, 
Zofxftpdv,  has  been  supposed  by  some  icentical  with 
'Aa(3i<a/ji,  the  metropolis  of  the  Kti/uiowhoX-TriTat, 
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3  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.    And  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan.    And  the 

4  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  and  Letushim,  and  Leummim.  And  the 
sons  of  Midian;  Ephah,  and  Epher,  and  Hanoch,  and  Abidah,  and  Eldaah. 

5  All  these  were  the  children  of  Keturah.    And  Abraham  *gave  all  that  he 

6  had  unto  Isaac.  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  which  Abraham 
had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  '^sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  *^east  country. 

7  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham's  life  which  he  lived, 

8  an  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years.  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died  in  ^a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years;  and 

9  was -^  gathered  to  his  people.  And  his  sons  ^  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried 
him  ^in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar 
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whose  settlement  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  west  of  Mecca  ;  and  by  others  to  be  the  Zam- 
areni,  now  the  Shanniiar  tribe  dwelling  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates.]  Jokshan. 
[Knohel  considers  that  this  name  was  transmuted 
into  JC'i^,  whose  posterity,  the  Kao-o-ai/ixat  [Ptolemy, 
vi.  7),  were  located  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south 
of  the  former.]  Medan,  and  Midian.  /^o.si'er  main- 
tains ('  Historical  (,ieosraphy  of  Arabia')  that  these 
continued  sei)arate  tribes  ;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  is,  they  merged  into  one,  or  were  at  least 
so  closely  allied  that  their  names  were  used  inter- 
changeably (ch,  xxxvii.  28,  36).  The  city  Maadan, 
or  Medayen— according  to  Burckhardt,  the  Mo- 
diana  of  the  classics— was  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Elanitic  (iulf.  From  the  southern 
region  the  Midianites  extended  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  some  branches  of  them 
stretching  into  the  remote  pasture  grounds  of 
Sinai.  Ishbak  [Septuagint,  tecr/3a)\-]— traced  in  the 
Arabic  Shohek  (which  has  the  same  radicals),  a 
castle  twelve  miles  north  of  Petra,  Shuah — the 
youn^^est  of  Ketui-ah's  sons.  Foster  tries  to  iden- 
tify tiiis  name  with  the  Chaldean  [inty]  Shoa  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  23).  But  the  two  words  are  totally  different. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  '  Saiace '  of  Pliny 
(ch.  vi.  32),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tsukhi,  perhaps  the  Shuhites.  The  Shu- 
hites  were  ]irobably  descendants  of  Shuah  (Job 
ii.  11).  3.  Jokshan  begat  Sheba.  This  grandson  of 
Keturah  settled  in  the  great  northern  desert,  anrl 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  Sabeau  tribe  which  plundered 
Job's  cattle  (Job  i.  15).  The  Sabe  of  Ptolemy  lay 
east  of  Palestine,  and  was  the  locality  in  which  the 
settlements  of  Jokshan  and  his  son  Sheba  are  to  be 
sought.  Accordingly,  Bochart  places  the  Sabeans 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  east  of  Palestine, 
and  towards  the  Euphrates.  Dedan— his  brother — 
had  his  dwelling  in  the  forest  of  Arabia  (Isa.  xxi. 
1.3 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  xlix.  7,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13),  which 
was  adjoining  to  the  territory  of  Sheba.  Asshurim 
— were  located  on  the  mountain  north  of  Yemen, 
in  the  district  El-Asir.  Letushim,  and  Leummim. 
Of  these  tribes  nothing  certain  is  known.  4. 
the  sons  of  Midian.  Midian  was  the  most  noted 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Keturah.  His  settle- 
ments are  known  ;  and  to  the  east  of  these— in  fact, 
extending  across  the  whole  country,  from  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Hejjas— the  names  of  his  five  sons  are 
traceable.  Many  of  these  identifications  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  conjectural.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  Keturene-Midian  was 
grafted  into  the  great  Midian ite  stock,  which  was 
of  Cushite  origin,  and  that  the  Sheba  and  Dedan 
of  the  Keturene  family  having  migrated  into 
southern  Arabia,  became,  by  matrimonial  or 
friendly  alliances,  gradually  merged  into  Cushite 
colonies  of  the  same  name  (ch.  x.  7j  settled  in  that 
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quarter.  6,  6.  gave  unto  Isaac  .  .  .  unto  tho 
son3  of  the  concubines.  While  the  chief  part 
of  the  inheritance  went  to  Isaac,  the  other  sons, 
Ishmael  included,  migrating  to  the  "East  coun- 
try"—i.  e.,  Arabia,  at  first  perhaps  restricted  to 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba  and  Paran,  but  in 
the  widest  sense  embracing  the  whole  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  Arabia  Petrwa 
and  Deserta — received  each  a  portion  of  the  patri- 
mony, perhaps  in  cattle  and  other  things.  Whether 
such  a  distribution  was  customary  (Luke  xv.  12), 
or  merely  a  ])rudential  arrangement  of  Abraham's, 
the  settlement  must  have  given  satisfaction,  since 
it  is  still  the  rule  followed  among  the  pastoral 
tribes.  Some  of  these  sons  of  Keturah  became 
founders  of  semi-nomad  tribes  east  and  south  of 
Moab  ;  but  most  of  them  were  insignificant  and 
obscure,  or  were  incorporated  by  marriage  and 
other  bonds  of  association  with  the  older  col- 
onists in  the  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  par- 
ticularly Ishmaelites. 

7-11.— Death  of  Abraham.  7.  these  are  the 
days  of  ,  .  .  Abraham.  His  death  is  here  related, 
though  he  lived  till  Jacob  and  Esau  were  fifteen 
years.  Just  one  hundred  years  after  coming  to 
Canaan,  "  the  Father  of  the  faithful,"  "  the  frieiul 
of  God,"  died  ;  and  even  in  his  death  the  promises 
were  fulfilled  (cf.  ch.  xv.  15).  We  might  have  wislied 
some  memorials  of  his  deathbed  experience;  but 
the  Spirit  of  Cod  has  withheld  them.  Nor  was  it 
necessary;  for  (see  Matt.  vii.  16)  from  earth  he 
passed  into  glory  (Luke  xvi.  22).  Though  dead,  he 
yet  liveth  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  8.  died  in  a  good  old  age 
— in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  (ch.  xv.  15).  and 
was  gathered  to  his  people.  This  phrase  (cf.  ch.  xv. 
15;  Judg.  ii.  10)  cannot  mean  simply  burial,  for  the 
corpse  of  Sarah  was  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  tomb ; 
and  it  is  applied  here  and  elsewhere  to  an  event 
which  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  body  being 
deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre  (ch.  xxxv.  29; 
xlix.  29-33  ;  Num.  xx.  24-29 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50).  It 
must  imply  a  reunion  in  the  place  of  souls  apart 
from  the  lifeless  body ;  and  the  fact  of  such  a 
phrase  being  in  popular  use  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
is  decisive  against  the  theory  of  Warburton,  show- 
ing that  the  patriarchs  did  possess  the  knowledge  of 
a  future  state  (ch.  xlvii.  9  ;  cf.  Heb.  xi.  9,  10,  13-16 ; 
Matt.  xii.  31,  32).  9.  his  sons  .  .  .  buried  him. 
Death  often  puts  an  end  to  strife;  reconciles  those 
who  have  been  alienated ;  and  brings  rival  relations, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  mingle  tears  over  a  father's 
grave.  It  has  been  olyected  that,  from  the  brief 
interval  between  a  death  and  a  burial  in  the  East, 
the  circumstance  of  Ishmael's  presence  to  join  in 
the  last  solemn  rites  is  incredible,  considering  the 
remoteness  of  his  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  Et-Tih  (ch.  xxi.  21),  But  the  distance  of 
Paran  from  Hebron  was  not  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impracticable,  especially  when  account  is  takea 
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10  the  Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre;  the  'field  which  Abraham  purchased 
of  the  sons  of  Heth :  there  was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his 
son  Isaac :  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  ^Lahai-roi. 

12  Now  these  are  the  ^"generations  of  Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  whom 

13  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare  unto  Abraham  :  and  these 
are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by  their  names,  according  to  their 
generations:   the  first-born  of  Ishmael,  Nebajoth;   and    Kedar,  and 

14,  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam,  and  Mishma,  and  Dumah,  and  Massa,  ^  Hadar, 

15,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Kedemah :  these  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 

16,  and  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles ;  ^  twelve 
17  princes  according  to  their  nations.    And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life 

of  Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years:  and  he  "'gave  up  the 


of  the  migratory  habits  and  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  Bedouins.  Some  family  incidents  indicate 
that  friendly  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
the  patriarchal  family  and  Ishmael  (ch.  xxviii.  9). 
Besides,  as  Abraham  must  iiave  sunk  through  a 
gradual  decay  of  nature,  his  death  must  have  been 
au  event  long  anticipated  by  his  relatives;  and 
what,  therefore,  so  likely  as  that  Ishmael  had 
arrived  at  Hebron  some  time  previous  to  his  vener- 
able father's  decease.  The  funeral  must  have  been  a 
great  solemnity.  Isaac,  the  peaceful  pastoral  chief, 
with  his  "trained  servants,"  and  Ishmael,  "the 
wild  ass  man,"  with  his  baud  of  armed  followers, 
would  make  a  most  interesting  and  imposing  scene. 
11.  after  tlie  death  of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed 
his  son  Isaac,  This  is  intended  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  prosperity  which  attended  Isaac  as 
Lis  father's  heir  ;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  patrimo- 
nial inheritance,  not  to  the  gifts  of  grace,  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Elohim  (God),  not  of 
Jehovah  (the  Lord),  the  covenant  guide  and  bene- 
factor of  the  Hebrew  patriarch. 

12-18.— Descendants  of  Ishmael.  12.  these  are 
the  generations  of  Ishmael  [m^pp]— (see  on  chs- 
ii.  4 ;  V.  1).  Before  i»assing  to  the  line  of  the  promised 
seed,  the  historian  gives  a  brief  notice  of  Ishmael, 
to  show  that  the  promises  respecting  that  sou  of 
Abraham  wei'e  fulfilled — first,  in  the  greatness 
of  his  posterity  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  20) ;  and,  secondly,  iu 
their  mdependence.  13.  the  first-born  of  Ishmael, 
Nebajoth.  His  descendants  were  called  Naba- 
th8E'a,us,  who  rose  to  great  eminence  and  wealth  by 
their  enteri^rising  traffic  between  the  Persian  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  and  of  whom  interesting 
traces  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  rocky  ruins 
of  Petra.  Their  settlement  iu  that  region,  accord- 
ing to  Quatreviere,  was  not  j-irior  to  the  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Josephus  says, 
that  the  name  of  Xabathjeans  was  given  to  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  who  inhabited  the  country 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pvcd  tSea.  But  by  far 
the  gi*eatest  ])ortion  of  this  tribe  preferred  to  lead 
a  Bedouin  life  ;  and  Liodoras,  quoted  l)y  Winer 
('Pealwoiterbuch '),  shows  how  fully  the  character 
of  Ishmael's  fii'st-boru,  even  in  commercial  pros- 
l)erity,  continued  to  be  that  of  "  a  wild  man  "  (ch. 
;  xvi,  12),  Hie  iSal)athseans  are  the  Beni  Nabat  of 
I  Mohammedan  writers  ;  and  in  the  Arabic  town  of 
Nabt,  or  Kabte,  on  the  coast,  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  Hauran,  may  perhaps  be  fonnd  another 
vestige  of  the  descendants  of  Nebajoth.  Kedar— 
dark  skin  (Gesenius),  the  second  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  founder  of  a  large  tribe  located  iu  the  north- 
east of  the  jieninsula,  and  near  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  The  Arabiau  tradition  is,  that 
the  second  son  of  Ishmael  originally  settled  in 
Hejjas  (Isa.  xlii.  11,  12),  but  no  trace  of  his  name  is 
to  be  foimd  there  now— a  circumstance,  however, 
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not  very  wonderful,  as  Arab  tribes,  besides  their 
proper  Gentilic  name,  often  assume  that  of  their 
sheikh,  or  are  designated  from  some  ijeculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Foster  finds  Kedar  in  the  Arabic 
town  El  Khedeyre,  on  the  coast  of  Hejjas. 
Adbeel — miracle  of  God  (Gesenias)  [Septuagint, 
^ afiiicnXl—Ahdilla,  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  district 
in  Yemen.  Mibsam— [Septuagint,  Ma<r<Taix.]  14, 
Mishma — Septuagint,  Masma,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Mato-atyuaj^eiv,  whose  settlement  was  on  the 
north-east  of  Medina,  as  proba])ly  representing 
the  descendants  of  this  son  of  Ishmael.  Hadar 
or  'Hadad'  (1  Chr.  i.  30) -[Septuagint,  Xo^^av]. 
Dumah  —  the  district  in  the  north-west  of 
Arabia,  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Dumah 
(Foster),  now  called  Duraath.  15.  Tema  [Septua- 
gint, k^efjiuv] — the  ninth  son  of  Ishmael,  a  town 
and  district  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  in  the 
north-east  of  Arabia,  and  iu  the  great  tribe  of  Beni 
Teman.  Jetur— the  name  of  a  province  as  well  as 
a  man.  It  appears  (1  Oh.  v.  19)  that  it  lay  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Hermon,  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  Geshurites  (Josh  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),_ 
the  Itiiragans,  and  to  the  modern  district  of 
Jeidur,  which  is  south-west  of  the  great  plain  of 
Damascus,  and  is  for  the  most  part  table-land. 
Naphish — re-created  [Gesen'ms)  [Septuagint,  Nuf/)es] 
—is  associated  (1  Chr.  i.  31 ;  v.  18-23)  with  Jetur, 
and,  of  course,  the  settlement  of  this  tribe  along  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Hermon  and  Bashan  mountains. 
Kedemah — inhabitant  of  East  [8e])tuagint,  Mecfxa], 
Foster  finds  it  iu  the  town  Kedehma,  in  Hijr,  ou 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Knohel  and  Bunsen  ('Bibel- 
werk')  conjecture  from  the  name,  that  this  tribe 
V  as  located  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  'where 
the  mountain  laud  of  the  Beni  Sohh,  a  branch  of 
tlie  numerous  tribe  Beni  Harb,  the  proper  site  of 
the  fragrant  balsam,  lies.  16.  by  their  towns 
L^D.^Tl^'O?  ;  Septuagint,  cu  tgjs  crKi]uui^  au-roip]— by 
theirenclosures;  Bedouin  villages,  suchasare  formed 
of  tent-cloths  sjtread  over  stone  walls  (Stanley). 
and  by  their  castles  [Dn'T-ipni ;  Septuagint,  kul  eu 
xats  eTTavXemv  dvTtou,  and  in  their  nomadic  strong- 
holds]— fortified  encampnieuts  usually  enclosing  a 
space  within  which  the  cattle  are  secured  (Gesenivs). 
twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  [He- 
brew, Dnbi<^] — according  to  their  peoples.  There  is 
a  concurrence  of  Scriptural,  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  testimonies  to  the  historical  fact  that 
the  northern  desert  of  Arabia,  iiicluding  the  entire 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  was  colonized  by  the  t\\  elve 
tribes  descending  from  the  sous  of  Ishmael,  and 
called  by  their  name.-;.  Jerome  says  that,  in  his 
time,  those  districts  of  Arabia  weie  called  by  the 
names  of  these  tribes.  In  course  of  time  they 
have  universally  embraced  the  religion  of  Maho- 
uiet ;  but  they  are  still,  iu  their  genernl  character, 
true  to  the  prophetic  description  given  of  them 


Isaac  prayeth 
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for  Ilehekah, 


18  ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.  And  they  dwelt  from 
"  Havilah  unto  Sliur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria : 
and  he  ^died  in  the  ^presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  son :  Abraham 
begat  Isaac:  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  took  ^Rebekah  to 
wife,  the  ''daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of  Padan-aram,  the  *sister  to 
Laban  the  Syrian. 

And  Isaac  *  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  because  she  was  barren: 
and  the  Lord  was   entreated  of  him,  and  Rebekah  his  wife  ^  conceived. 

22  And  the  children  struggled  together  within  her;  and  she  said,  If  it  be 

23  so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  And  she  went  to  ^enquire  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  her, 
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liy  the  angel  before  the  birth  of  their  aucestor. 
Kumeroiis  travellers  assert  that,  notwithstaudiug 
the  migratory  character  of  the  Arabs,  aud  the 
mauy  centuries  that  have  elapsed,  these  twelve 
'nations  of  Ishmael  exist  to  tnis  day  as  distinct, 
independent  tribes;'  aud  Foster  ('Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Arabia')  claims  to  have  traced,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia,  Arab  tribes  bearing 
names  corresponding  to  those  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  catalogue  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  though 
some  of  his  alleged  identifications  are  doubtful  or 
fanciful.  18.  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward 
Assyria.  Havilah  [8eptuagint,  EutXaT]  was  a 
country  of  great  extent,  the  exact  site  of  which, 
however,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but  it  lay 
along  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia 
Fetra3a(seeon  ch.  x.  29).  ^'Shur"  probably  denotes 
here  the  last  Arabian  town  on  the  north-east  of 
the  Red  Sea  before  entering  Egypt,  "as  thou 
goest  toward  Assyria"— i.  6'.,  in  the  direction  of 
Assyria — so  that  the  region  principally  frequented 
by  the  Ishmaelites  was  the  whole  of  northern 
Arabia,  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
'  Havilah  and  Shur  formed  the  south-eastern  and 
south-western  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  the 
Ishmaelites,  from  which  they  extended  their 
nomadic  excursions  towards  the  north-east,  as  far 
as  the  districts  under  Assyrian  rule,  travelling  the 
whole  of  Arabia  Deserta'  (Keil).  and  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  Ms  brethren.  This  version 
makes  a  needless  repetition  of  what  was  stated 
in  the  preceding  verse  respecting  Ishmael's  death ; 
and  so  also  does  that  of  Jjr.  Ariio/d  {'  Ishmael ;  or, 
Natural  History  of  Islamism'),  'he  fell  opposing 
all  his  brethren,'  implying  that  he  was  slain  in 
some  tribal  contest.  It  is  more  accordant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  first  clause  in  this  verse  to  render 
the  last,  instead  of  "he  died,"  'he  settled,'  or 
•encamped'  [as  the  verb  signifies,  Judg,  vii. 
12,  "in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ;"  and  this 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  Septuagint,  kcu  Ka-ra 
'TrpoarcoTTou  iravTwv  twu  adeXcf)u)V  avTov  K-aTw/ctjcre], 
'  he  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.' 
Tlie  clause  is  thus  the  recorded  fulfilment  of  the 
Itrediction  (ch.  xvi.  13);  while,  as /iowrmcit  has 
remarked,  'it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
Ishmael  may  have  had  other  sons,  who  did  not, 
hovvever,  attain  to  the  rank  of  phylarchs.' 

19  ,34.— History  of  Isaac.  19.  these  are  the 
generations — account  of  the  leading  events  in  his 
lite.  There  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  Isaac's  age 
and  marriage,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  the 
sacred  historian  when  entering  on  the  [rrhh  (cf.  ch. 
ii.  4 ;  V.  1  ;  x.  1)]  generations  of  any  one.  20.  Pad- 
an-aram [from  a  plain,  a  low  region] — i)lain  of 
aram  (highlands),  once  simply  Padau  (ch.  xlviii.  7), 
a  dibtrict,  and  from  [^7}"]  field,  being  api)lie(l 
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to  it  (Hos.  xii.  12),  a  country,  a  cultivated  fertile 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  in  which  stood  Haran,  the  city  of 
Nahor,    Syrian— [Hebrew,  the  Aramaean. 

21.  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife.  Though, 
tried  in  a  similar  way  to  his  father,  he  did  not 
follow  the  same  crooked  policy  ;  and  if  his  faith 
in  the  Divine  promise  was  less  stiong  than  that  of 
Abraham,  his  conduct  under  the  protracted  trial 
was  more  praiseworthy.  Twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued unblessed  with  offspring,  whose  seed  was 
to  be  "as  the  stars."  But  in  answer  to  their 
mutual  prayers  (1  Pet.  iii.  7),  Rebekah  was  Divinely 
informed  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  twins, 
who  should  be  the  progenitors  of  two  independent 
nations  ;  that  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
should  be  the  more  powerful,  and  subdue  those  of 
the  otlier  (Rom.  ix.  12;  2Chr.  xxi.  8).  The  pro- 
tracted sterility  of  the  mothers  of  the  patriarchs, 
aud  other  leading  men  amongst  the  Hebrew 
people,  was  a  providential  arrangement,  designed 
to  exercise  faith  and  patience,  to  stimulate  prayer, 
to  inspire  a  conviction  that  the  children  born 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  were  gifts  of 
God's  grace,  aud  specially  to  foresliadow  the 
miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour.  22.  the  children 
struggled  .  .  .  within  her  [ii'vnn; ;  Hithpael, 
dashed oneanother ;  Septuagint, tTKi'f)Ttoi/,leapea]— 
used  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb:  cf.  Luke  i.  41,  44, 
where  the  same  word  is  a]jplied  to  the  embryo 
Baptist.  '  It  is  clear,  from  the  expressions  em- 
ployed, that  the  movement  of  the  children  was  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  one  ;  and  to  the  mind 
of  antiquity  nothing  of  that  kind  was  without 
meaning'  [H'dvernick).  If  it  be  so,  why  am  I 
thus  e.,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it,  '  If  I  am 
to  suffer  such  intense  agony,  why  am  I  in  this 
state?'  But  Keil  and  DeJAtzsch  interpret  it,  'since 
things  are  so,  why  do  I  live? — /.  e.,  I  am  weary  of 
life  (cf.  ch,  xxvii.  46).  and  she  went  to  enquire  of 
the  Lord.  The  opinion  of  Heath  ('Record  of  the 
Patriarchal  Age'),  that  she  rei)aired  to  a  native 
Philistine  shrine  at  Gerar,  supported  by  the  tithes 
of  all  Monotheists  in  that  district,  is  inconsistent 
with  her  relation  to  Jehovah,  the  covenanted  God 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  hypothesis  that  in  the 
family  place  of  worship  at  Beer  sheba  there  might 
have  been  an  oracle,  is  equally  at  variance  with 
the  usages  of  that  early  period.  A  great  many 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of  her 
consultation— some,  as  Luther,  supposing  that  she 
would  apply  to  Shem ;  others,  to  Melchizedek  or 
to  Abraham  (ch.  xx.  7),  who  was  still  living.  But 
she  could  not  enquire  either  by  shrine  or  by 
prophets  (Exod.  xviii.  15;  1  Sam.  ix.  9;  xxviii.  6; 
2Ki.  iii.  11),  for  both  of  these  belong  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  theocracy.  The  only  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is,  that  Rebekah  had  prayed  ear- 
nestly for  light  and  direction,  and  that  she  had 
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of  Esau  and  Jacob. 


Two  nations  are  in  tliy  womb 
And  two  ^manner  of  people  sliall  be  separated  from  tliy  bowels; 
And  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people; 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

24  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered  were  fulfilled,  behold,  there  were 

25  twins  in  her  womb.    And  the  first  came  out  red,  ^'  all  over  like  an  hairy 

26  garment;  and  they  called  his  name  Esau.  And  after  that  came  his 
brother  out,  and  Miis  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel;  and  "his  name 
was  called  Jacob :  and  Isaac  teas  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them. 

27  And  the  bo3"s  grew:  and  Esau  was  a  ^cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 

28  field;  and  Jacob  icas  "^a  plain  man,  ^dwelling  in  tents.  And  Isaac 
loved  Esau,  because  ^  he  did  ^  eat  of  his  venison  :  -^but  Kebekah  loved 

29  Jacob.  And  Jacob  sod  pottage  :  and  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he 
oO  was  faint :  and  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  ^with  that  same 
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received  an  answer  to  lier  prayers  in  the  waj^  usual 
in  the  patriarchal  age— in  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
23.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her.  The  answer, 
like  the  speech  of  the  angel  to  Hagar  (ch.  xvi.  11, 
12),  is  obviously  given  in  parallelisms; — 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
And  two  manner  of  people  sliall  be  separated 
from  thy  bowels  ; 
And  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than 
the  other  people; 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger 

[IT?!]  — shall  separate  themselves;  i.  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth).  A  pre-intimatioD  having 
been  given  to  Abraham  of  the  character  aud 
greatness  of  his  posterity  by  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
the  bond-woman,  it  was  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  a  similar  i)7'ediction  should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  offspring  of  Isaac,  who  M'as  the  heir  of  the 
])romise.  In  neither  case,  liowever,  did  these 
prophecies  refer  to  single  individuals,  so  much  as 
to  people  and  nations  sijriuging  from  them.  They 
were  not  verified  in  the  ]iersonal  experience  of 
Isaac's  two  sons,  but  in  that  of  their  respective 
descendants,  who  rose  not  only  into  two  separate 
nations,  but  "two  manner  of  people,"  widely  dif- 
fering in  character,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Although 
nearly  equal  iu  tlie  natural  advantages  of  their 
situations,  they  were  destined  to  run  very  dis- 
similar courses  of  national  fortune ;  for  though 
the  posterity  of  the  elder  should  delight  in  war 
and  violence,  they  should  have  to  bow  in  submis- 
sion to  that  of  the  younger,  who,  moreover,  should 
always  enjoy  the  superiority  in  religious  privileges 
aud  attainments. 

25.  And  the  first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  an 
hairygarment—p-QiN;, ruddy,  red-haired;  Septua- 
gint,  'TTvppuKi]^.']  New-born  infants  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  downy  hair;  and  in 
the  case  of  Isaac's  first-born,  the  red  hair  was 
emblematic  of  ])hysical  vigour  and  wildness  of 
character.  ■  and  they  called  Ms  name  Esau  |"ib'i?j 
~i.  c,  liairy,  rough.  26.  his  brother  .  .  .  was 
called  Jacob— i.e.,  heel-catcher,  supplanter,  trip- 
per-up,  as  a  wrestler  does  an  antagonist  (ch.  xxvii. 
Hi);  Hos.  xii.  3).  This  action  of  the  infant  was  an 
early  token  of  the  artful,  selfish,  crafty  character 
of  the  future  man.  'Whether  or  no  the  act  of 
Jacob  was  beyond  the  strength  ordinarily  given  to 
infants  in  the  womb,  the  meaning  of  the  act  was 
beyond  man's  wisdom  to  declare  (Pum?/,  'Minor 
Prophets  ■). 

27.  the  boys  grew— from  the  first  oppo-site  to 
each  other  in  character,  manners,  and  habits,  a 
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cunning  hunter— 2.  f.,  skilful,  well  versant  iu  all 
the  arts  and  wiles  by  which  the  ])rey  might  be 
entangled  and  subdued,  a  man  of  the  field— e., 
loving  to  roam  about ;  leading  a  roving,  unsettled 
mode  of  life.  Jacob  was  a  plain  man  [Hebrew, 
DP,]— used  here  to  describe  the  mild,  peaceful  dis- 
position of  Jacob,  in  contrast  to  the  wild,  reckless, 
violent  character  of  his  brother.  But  the  word,  in 
a  moral  sense,  denotes  uprightness,  integrity,  per- 
fection :  and  although  Jacob  was  very  far  from 
being  a  pei-fect  man,  'the  term,'  a«  Gei'lacJi,  sug- 
gests, 'may  have  reference  to  his  relation  to  God. 
In  the  more  quiet  life  of  a  herdsman  he  walks 
before  God,  aud  lives  in  his  service,  and  in  faith 
on  His  promises  ;  while  Esau,  in  his  wild  hunter's 
life,  cared  only  for  this  \yorld.'  dwelling  in  tents 
—  i.  c,  leading  a  nomadic  life  as  a  shepherd:  his 
]nirsuits  were  sober,  his  deportment  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  his  turn  of  mind  domestic.  28. 
The  ])areuts  were  divided  in  their  affection  ;  and 
while  the  grounds,  at  least,  of  the  father's  par- 
tiality were  weak,  the  distinction  made  between 
the  children  led,  as  such  conduct  always  does,  to 
unhappy  consequences,  because  he  did  eat  of  his 
venison— Zi/*.,  because  venison  was  in  his  mouth ;  i.  e., 
he  was  fond  of  game.  [But  the  Septuagiut  Las  on 
{]  di'ipa  avTuv  (Spuxxi^  aurw— for  his  (Esau's)  venisoQ 
was  food  to  him.]  29.  Jacob  sod  pottage— a  soup 
made  of  a  decoction  of  lentiles  or  small  beans,  called 
'Adas  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  which  is  very  common 
in  Egyi)t  and  Syria,  particularly  amongst  country 
people  and  natives  when  travelling  [Ro' Anson'' s 
'  Biblical  Researches').  It  is  probable  that  Jacob 
made  use  of  Egy])tian  beans,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured as  a  dainty  ;  for  Esau  was  a  stranger  to  it ; 
and  hence  he  said,  '  Feed  me,  I  pray  tliee,  with 
that  red,  red  (tiling).'  The  Hebrew,  "red,"  in- 
cludes tlie  idea  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  colour. 
This  lentile  soup  is  very  palatable,  particularly 
when  accompanied  with  melted  butter  and  pep]ier; 
and  to  the  weary  hunter,  faint  through  hunger, 
the  odour  of  the  smoking  dish  must  have  been 
irresistibly  tempting.  30.  Feed  me  ...  for  I  am 
faint.  This  was  a  request,  which,  addressed  to  a 
brother,  one  should  have  thought  would  be  at  once 
and  cheerfully  answered.  But  Jacob  had  a  jiur- 
pose  to  serve,  and  to  gain  it,  he  not  only  repressed 
all  the  more  amiable  feelings  of  humanity,  but, 
taking  advantage  of  his  l)rother's  necessities, 
tempted  him  to  commit  a  deed  which,  he  well 
knew,  would  subject  him  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty.  Ilebekah's  fond  partiality  for  Jacob 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  she  had  im- 
parted to  him  the  jmrpose  of  Divine  Providence  to 
exalt  him  to  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  first- 


The  Lord 
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hlesseth  Isaac. 


31  r^A  pottage  ;  for  I  am  faint:  therefore  was  his  name  called  ^Edom.  And 

32  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.  And  Esau  said,  Behold, 
I  am  ^at  the  point  to  die ;  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to 

33  me?    And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware  unto  him  : 

34  and  he  •'^sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob.  'Hien  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread 
and  pottage  of  lentiles;  and  ''he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and 
went  his  way:  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 

26  AND  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  besides  "the  first  famine  that 
was  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  And  Isaac  went  unto  ^Abimelech  king  of 
the  Philistines  unto  Gerar. 

2  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and  said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypt; 

3  dwell  in  the  ''land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of :  '^sojourn  in  this  land,  and 
^  1  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy 
seed,  ^I  will  give  all  these  countries ;  and  I  will  perform  '*the  oath  which 

4  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father;  and 'I  will  make  thy  seed  to  mul- 
tiply as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these 
countries  ;  and  -^  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ; 

5  ^'  because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my  charge,  my  com- 
mandments, my  statutes,  and  my  laws. 
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bnru  ;  and  such  inform.ation  was  not  likely  to  be 
received  Avith  indifference,  or  easily  forgotten  by 
such  a  mind  as  Jacob's.  Often  musing  on  tliis 
1/rospect,  he  had  never  found  a  proper  o]iportunity 
to  seize  tlie  tempting  prize  till  now,  when,  faint 
and  exhausted,  his  brother  iiresented  liimself  at 
Lis  tent-door.  Jacob  instantly  perceived  his  ad- 
vantage, and  eagerly  improved  it.  therefore  was 
his  name  called  Edoni— c.,  Eed.  It  quite  accords 
V.  itli  the  Oriental  taste  to  fasten  upon  certain  inci- 
dents in  the  life,  or  ujion  ])ecnliar  traits  iu  the 
character,  of  individuals,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
v.Q\x  name  or  soubriquet.  The  Arabians  are  jiar- 
ticularly  addicted  to  this  habit.  So  are  all  i)eo])Ie 
in  an  early  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
to  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  names  of  Isaac's  sons 
being  suggested  by  circumstances  attending  their 
birth,  apparently  of  a  trivial  nature,  especially  as 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  them  on  etymological 
grounds.  31.  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  .  .  .  "thy  birth- 
right— I.  e.,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  first- 
born, which  were  very  important.  The  chief  of 
these  were  a  double  portion  of  the  jiaternal  inher- 
itance (Deut.  xxi.  17),  the  rule  and  authority  over 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  (ch.  xxvii.  9). 
And  whether  or  no  the  lirst-born  possessed  also 
the  sacred  dignity  of  the  family  priest  (Exod.  iv. 
22),  they  had  the  promise  of  a  jiermanent  possession 
of  Canaan  for  their  future  inheritance,  and  access 
to  fellowship  with  God,  through  ordinances  of  His 
own  api)ointment.  These  privileges  being  gifts  of 
Divine  grace,  the  indifference  or  contempt  dis- 
played for  them  by  Esau  betrayed  gross  ingrati- 
tude to  G(jd.  32.  Esau  said  ...  I  am  at  the 
point  to  die—?,  e.,  I  am  running  daily  risk  of  my 
life  ;  and  of  what  use  will  the  birthright  be  to  me. 
33.  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day.  An  oath 
i.s  i)rostituted  when  it  is  exacted  and  given  to  con- 
lirm  an  improper  and  sinful  contract ;  and  a  person 
is  chargeable  "with  additional  guilt  wlien,  after 
entering  into  a  sinful  engagement,  he  precipitately 
conlirms  it  by  an  oath.  This  is  what  Esau  did :  he 
despised  or  cared  little  about  it  in  comparison  of 
present  gratification  to  his  ajipetite;  he  threw 
away  his  religious  privileges  for  a  triHe ;  and 
hence  he  is  stigmatized  by  the  apostle  as  a  "pro- 
fane person"  (Heb.  xii.  iG;  also  PhiL  iii.  19), 
*  There  was  never  any  meat,  except  the  forbidden 
fruit,  so  dearly  bought  as  this  broth  of  Jacob' 
{Biahop  II all).  That  E.<3au  deserved  to  be  super- 
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seded  in  his  honours,  in  consequence  of  his  irre- 
ligious character,  cannot  be  denied  nor  doubted; 
for  it  is  princii)ally  or  solely  on  this  transaction 
that  the  charge  of  profanity  is  founded.  But 
what  was  justice  on  the  iiart  of  God  was  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Jacol),  w  ho  had  no  right  to  make 
Esau  the  instrument  of  his  own  degradation  and 
ruin.  Besides,  it  was  imitolitic  as  well  as  wrong. 
For  he  midit  have  concluded,  that  if  God  had  not 
ordained  him  to  possess  the  envied  honours,  he 
could  never  obtain  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  was  the  decree  of  Providence,  a  way  would  be 
oi)ened  for  his  obtaining  them  in  due  time.  Jacob's 
heart  was  right,  but  he  sought  to  secure  good  ends 
by  l)ad  means. 

CHAP.  XX VI.  1-35.  -  SoJOUEN  ix  Gerar. 
1,  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  .  .  . 
Isaac  went  unto  Abimelech  .  .  .  unto  Gerar.  A 
pressure  of  famine  forced  Isaac  to  leave  Hebron, 
whither  he  had  returned  from  Lahai-roi  (ch.  xxv. 
11),  with  the  view,  it  ajipears,  of  seeking  for  his 
family  and  flocks,  as  Abraliam  had  done  at  a 
similar  crisis,  the  means  of  provision  in  Egypt, 
which  Canaan  did  not  afford.  The  great  central 
road  from  Canaan  into  that  country  lay  througli 
Gerar,  the  ca]ntal  of  the  early  Philistine  kingdom 
(see  on  ch.  xx.  1) ;  and  though  that  city  was  usually 
a  stage  for  travelling  caravans,  the  arrival  of  so 
great  an  emir  as  Isaac,  with  so  large  a  number  of 
flocks  and  herds  within  the  Philistine  territory, 
necessarily  brought  the  patriarch  into  direct  cor- 
respondence witli  the  ])astoral  king,  in  order  to 
solicit  permission,  or  obtain  a  lease,  to  pasture  his 
cattle  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place.  It 
is  quite  common  for  Arab  shiekhs  in  the  present 
day  to  encaujp  with  their  flocks  for  a  season,  on 
ceitaiu  stipulated  terms,  in  the  environs  of  in- 
habited towns. 

2-5.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him.  This 
was  the  first  Divine  communication  made  to  Isaac 
l)ersonany.  It  had  been  previously  announced  to 
Abraham  that  Isaac  was  to  be  his  sole  heir ;  and 
now  that,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  he  was  to 
receive  also  a  renewal  of  the  Divine  promise  which 
guaranteed  special  blessings  of  inestimable  value 
to  him  and  his  posterity.  The  covenant  secur- 
ing these  blessings  originated  entirely  in  Divine 
grace ;  but  it  was  sus])ended  on  the  coudititm 
that  Abraham  should  walk  before  God  and  be 
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C,  7  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar :  and  the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of 
his  wife;  and  he  said,  ^She  is  my  sister:  for  ^'^he  feared  to  say,  She  is 
my  wife  ;  lest,  said  he,  the  men  of  the  place  should  kill  me  for  Rebekah ; 

8  because  she  teas  "fair  to  look  upon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had 
been  there  a  long  time,  that  Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines  looked  out 
at  a  window,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Rebekah 

9  his  wife.  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said.  Behold,  of  a  surety  she 
is  thy  wife;  and  how  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister?    And  Isaac  said 

10  unto  him.  Because  I  said.  Lest  I  die  for  her.  And  Abimelech  said,  What 
is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  us?  one  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lien 
with  thy  wife,  and  ^thou  shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness  upon  us. 

11  And  Abimelech  charged  all  his  people,  saying.  He  that  ^toucheth  this 
man  or  his  wife  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

12  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  ^received  in  tlie  same  year  ^ an 

13  hundred- fold:  and  the  Lord  '"blessed  him  :  and  the  man  *  waxed  great, 

14  and  ^went  forward,  and  gi'ew  until  he  became  very  gTeat :  for  he  had 
possession  of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and  gTeat  store  of  ^servants: 


perfect  (cli.  xvii.  1) ;  and  since  he  had,  through 
the  grace  which  had  enabled  him  to  attain  an 
extraordinary  strength  of  faith,  fully  met  that  con- 
dition hy  au  obedience  honoured  witli  the  strongest 
expression  of  Divine  approval,— Isaac,  his  son,  was 
BOW  assured  that  the  covenant  would  progressively 
take  effect,  the  assurance  being  made  doubly  sure 
to  him  by  a  reference  to  the  oath  sworn  to  Abra- 
ham (ch.  xxii.  16).  The  first  instalment  of  this 
promise  was  the  possession  of  Canaan,  here  desig- 
nated "all  these  countries,"  from  its  numerous 
subdivisions  amongst  the  petty  tribes  which  then 
occupied  the  laud  (ch.  xv.  19-21) ;  and  in  prospect 
of  tliis  promissory  tenure  of  the  land,  Isaac 
■was  prohibited  leaving  it.  The  ]irohibition  was 
doubtless  dictated  by  unerring  wisdom  ;  and  al- 
t'lough  it  may  be  impossible  to  penetrate  all  the 
grounds  for  it,  one  reason  in  all  probability  arose 
from  the  ]>ersonal  character  of  Isaac,  who  was  a 
man  of  weaker  faith  than  Abraham,  and  con- 
sequently would  have  been  less  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  i>ermauent  settlement  in  that 
fertile  country.  At  all  events,  now  that  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  had  to  ])e  executed,  the  elect 
family  vrere  not  henceforth  allowed  to  go  into 
Egypt,  except  with  the  special  sanction  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  an  overruling 
Providence. 

6-11.  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar;  and  the  men  of 
tlie  place  asked  him  of  his  wife.  During  his  so- 
jonrn  in  the  Philistine  capital,  Isaac,  apprehen- 
sive of  personal  danger  on  account  of  Eebekah's 
beauty,  followed  the  same  deceptions  course  that 
his  fa,ther  had  adopted  (chs.  xii.  13  ;  xx.  2)  of  pass- 
ing his  wife  for  his  sister  ;  but  throujjh  the  season- 
aVjle  interposition  of  Providence  he  was  jireserved 
(Ps.  cv.  14,  15).  Knobel  pronounces  this  story  to 
be  a  duplicate  account  of  a  similar  incident  in  the 
life  of  Abraham.  But  a  close  examination  will 
show  that  the  circumstances  here  detailed  are 
different  from  those  of  the  earlier  transaction. 
Although  the  name  of  the  principal  personage  in 
both  narratives  is  Al^imelech,  a  royal  title,  it  is 
highly  probable,  considering  that  an  interval  of 
about  seventy  years  had  elapsed,  another  king 
was  reigning  in  Isaac's  day:  then  Rebekah  was 
not  taken  into  the  royal  harem  ;  and  there  was  a 
difference  also  in  the  way  in  which  her  conjugal 
relation  to  Isaac  was  discovered.  Altogether  the 
stories  are  plainly  marked  by  distinctive  peculia- 
rities of  their  own  ;  and  though  it  is  striking,  it 
cannot  appear  improbable  that,  in  the  same  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  court,  where  Oriental  notions 
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as  to  the  rights  of  royalty  obtained,  incidents  of  I 
such  a  description  should  from  time  to  time  occur.  I 
Isaac's  conduct,  however,  in  this  affair,  has  been  j 
made  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  by  the 
friends  as  well  as  the  foes  of  Revelation,  as  a  com-  } 
pound  of  selfishness  and  weakness,  as  well  as  of  | 
cold  indifference  to  his  wife's  honour,  for  which  j 
the  same  apology  cannot  be  made  as  in  the  earlier 
case  of  Abraham.  P>ut  Waterland  ('Scripture  ' 
Vindicated'),  after  a  full  and  dispassionate  ex-  I 
amination  of  the  circumstances,  gives  his  verdict,  { 
that  the  patriarch  '  did  right  to  evade  the  difficulty  i 
so  long  as  it  could  be  lawfully  evaded,  and  to 
await  and  see  whether  Divine  Providence  might  | 
not,  some  way  or  other,  interpose  before  the  last  I 
extremit5^'   His  hope  was  not  disappointed. 

12-14.  Then  Isaac  sowed.  During  his  sojourn  iis 
that  district  he  farmed  a  jiiece  of  land,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  on  his  skill  and  industry,  was 
very  ])roductive  (Isa.  Ixv.  1,3 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  19),  and 
by  its  plentiful  returns  he  increased  so  rapidly  in  i 
wealth  and  influence  that  the  Philistines,  afraid 
or  envious  of  his  i>rosperity,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  place  (Prov.  xxvii.  4;'Eccl.  iv.  4).  This  may 
receive  illustration  from  the  fact  that  many  Syrian 
shepherds  at  this  day  settle  for  a  year  or  ibwo  in  a 
]ilace,  rent  some  .ground,  in  the  produce  of  which 
they  trade  with  the  neighbouring  market,  till  the 
l)eople,  through  jealousy  of  their  growing  sub- 
stance, refuse  to  renew  their  lease,  and  compel 
them  to  remove  elsewhere.  The  ])lace  where 
Isaac  sowed  and  reaped  so  abundant  a  harvest 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Gerar; 
and  Dr.  RoUmon  ('Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i.,  p. 
298)  says,  that  not  far  south  of  Gaza  there  is  an 
extensive  wady,  'the  Khuberah,  which  is  very 
fertile,  and  yields  good  croiiS  of  grain.'  It  was 
probably  this  very  spot  that  Isaac  chose  for  the 
scene  of  his  agricultural  labours,  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him.  Although  the  history  of  the  East 
relates  numerous  instances  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, the  luxuriant  harvest  reaped  from  his  fields, 
as  well  as  the  vast  increase  of  his  property,  was 
the  fruit  of  a  special  blessing,  [□n??'  ^  bund- 
led measures  ;  the  Septuagint,  apparently  reading 
D"'~ya',  ears  of  thrashed  grain  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  have 
rendered  the  words  eKaro<rTevov(Tau  Kpidi^i/,  a  hund- 
red-fold of  barley].  Such  an  abundant  crop  in  a  year 
of  famine  convinced  him  that  there  was  nonecessity 
to  migrate  into  Egypt,  ['l^pp,  wealth,  possession, 
but  always  in  cattle — sheep,  goats,  herds,  exclud- 
ing beasts  of  burden ;  great  store  of  servants,  ninp- J. 
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appeareth  unto  Isaac, 


15  And  the  Philistines  ^envied  liim.    For  all  the  wells  "which  his  father's 
servants  had  digged  in  the  daj^s  of  Abraham  his  father,  the  Philistines 

16  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth.    And  Abimelech  said 
unto  Isaac,  Go  from  us;  for  ''thou  art  much  mightier  than  we. 

And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  dwelt  there.  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water 
which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father ;  for  the  Philis- 
tines had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham:  ^"and  he  called 
tlieir  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called  them. 

And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of 
20  ^springing  water.  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  ^ did  strive  with  Isaac's 
herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is  ours:  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  well 
^  Esek ;  because  they  strove  with  him.  And  they  digged  another  well, 
and  strove  for  that  also:  and  he  called  the  name  of  it^Sitnah.  And 
he  removed  from  thence,  and  digged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they 
strove  not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  ^  Rehoboth  ;  and  he  said,  For 
now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  ^fruitful  in  the 
land. 

And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  Beer-sheba.    And  the  Lord  appeared 
24  unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  ^I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy 
father:  "fear  not,  for  '^I  am  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply 
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This  Hebrew  word,  rendered  'store  of  servants,' 
which  is  found  only  in  one  other  passage  (Job  i.  3), 
where  it  is  trauslated  "household,"  denotes  either 
'  land  under  cultivation '  or  '  the  labourers  b.y  whom 
it  is  cultivated,'  or  both.  It  might  be  rendered 
'farm-service.'  While  Abraham,  therefore,  led  a 
Vv'liolly  pastoral  life,  Isaac  must  be  considered  to 
a  certain  extent  an  agriculturist  as  well  as  a 
breeder  of  cattle.  15.  wells  .  .  .  Philistines  had 
stopped,  &c.— the  same  base  stratagem  for  annoy- 
ing those  against  whom  thev  have  taken  au  um- 
brage is  practised  still,  by  choking  the  wells  with 
sand  or  stones,  or  detiliiig  them  with  putrid  car- 
oases. 

17.  Isaac  departed  .  .  .  and  pitched  his  tent  in 
the  valley  of  Gerar— [Hebrew,  "^n],  a  torrent  and 
a  torreut-bed,  a  wady;  Septuagint,  ev  t{]  ({ydpayyi 
Vepdpwv.l  The  whole  of  the  southern  frontier  of 
Palestine,  called  the  Negeb  or  'south  country,' 
consisting  of  vast  undulating  plains,  which  extend 
between  the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
were  neutral  grounds,  on  the  natural  pastures  of 
which  the  patriarchs  fed  their  large  flocks,  before 
they  had  obtained  a  permanent  abode.  The  valley 
of  Gerar— now  Wady  el-Jerur — about  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  city  Gerar,  is  perhaps  the  remote 
extremity  of  that  pasture  land.  That  the  Wady 
el-Jerur  is  not  without  its  attractions  as  a  place 
of  residence,  and  that  its  immediate  neighbour- 
liood,  partly  arable  and  partly  pastoral,  was  well 
adapted  for  an  ancient  settlement,  is  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  says,  'This 
whole  basin  'was  full  of  shrubs  and  vegetation, 
and  seemed  capable  of  tillage.  Indeed,  in  several 
spots  we  saw  traces  of  rude  ploughing,  and  were 
told  that  in  years  of  rain  the  Arabs  are  accustomed 
to  plough  and  sow  here.  A  thin,  meagre  grass 
was  springing  np  in  various  places.  At  another 
])oint  in  Wady  el-Jerur  vegetation  seemed  more 
abundant,  and  camels  were  at  pasture'  (  Wiltons 
'  Negeb').  18.  Isaac  digged  again.  The  naming  of 
wells  by  Abraham,  and  the  hereditary  right  of  his 
family  to  the  property— the  change  of  the  names 
by  the  Philistines  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  their 
origin— the  restoration  of  the  names  by  Isaac,  and 
the  contests  between  the  respective  shepherds  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  water,  are  circum- 
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stances  that  occur  amongst  the  natives  in  those 
regions  as  frequently  in  the  present  day  as  in  the 
time  of  Isaac,  Trench  ('Notes  on  Par.')  quotes 
Origen  on  this  verse,  to  which  that  father  gives  a 
deeper  and  allegorical  interpretation  in  addition  to 
that  lying  on  the  surface— viz.,  that  those  stopi»ed 
wells  are  the  fountains  of  eternal  life,  which  the 
Philistines,  i.e.,  Satan  and  sin,  had  choked,  but 
which  our  Isaac,  tlie  sou  of  gladness,  opened  anew 
for  us, 

19.  a  well  of  springing  water  n^p]— living, 
bubbling,  gushing  water,  20.  [p'i*'K,  strife,  quarrel.] 
'  It  happens  that,  from  Wady  el-Lussan  (about  two 
hours  south  of  Wady  el-Jerur),  a  path  diverges 
from  the  main  route,  "leading,"  as  Dr.  Bohimon 
was  informed,  "  to  some  rain-water  in  the  rocks  at 
the  head  of  Wady  el-Jerur,  and  falling  into  the 
road  again  farther  on,"  One  would  like  to  be  quite 
certain  as  to  this  collection  of  water  not  being  a 
bona  fide  spring.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a 
beaten  path  would  lead  to  anything  short  of  "  a 
well  of  living  water"  such  as  Esek  was  '  ('Negeb'). 

21.  Sitnah  [nripjj']— hatred,  accusation,  Wilton  sug- 
gests that  this  well  was  dug  in  AVady  eah-Shutein. 

22.  Rehohoth  [nin'rn]— wide  places,  plenty  of  room. 
Rowlands  ('Williams'  'Holy  City')  discovered  at  no 
great  distance  from  es-Sebata  'an  ancient  well  of 
living?  and  good  water,  bearing  the  name  of  Bir 
RoJiebeh,"  or  Ruheibeh.'  If  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
graphic  description  of  the  valley,  with  its  ample 
expanse  and  cheerful  verdure,  and  to  31r.  Row- 
land's discovery  of  the  well,  still  retaining  its 
familiar  title,  we  add  the  further  coincidences,  that 
the  context  shows  Kehoboth  to  have  been  between 
the  valley  of  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba,  just  as  Bir  er- 
Euheibeh  is  between  Wady  el-Jerur  and  Bir  es- 
Seba  ;  'and  that  as  Isaac  went  up  from  thence  to 
Beer-sheba,'  so  Dr.  Robinson  tells  us,  'the  ascent 
was  long  and  gradual,'  we  think  we  have  said 
quite  enough  to  convince  any  unbiassed  judgment 
that  the  identification  is  complete  ('Negeb'). 

24,  25,  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same 
night.  'Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity;' 
and  so  Isaac  found  it  to  be  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  Beer-sheba,  disappointed,  wearied,  and 
troubled  by  the  unceasing  molestation  of  his  Phdis- 
tine  neighbours,  v,'ho  would  not  permit  him  to 
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25  thy  seed,  for  my  servant  Abraham's  sake-.  Aad  he  builded  an  altar 
tliere,  and  '^called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent 
there :  and  there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well. 

26  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from  Gerar,  and  Ahuzzath  one  of  his 

27  friends,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his  army.  And  Isaac  said  unto 
them,  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ^  ye  hate  me,  and  have  sent  me 

28  away  from  you  ?  And  they  said,  ^We  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was 
with  thee:  and  we  said,  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even 
betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee;  ^that  thou 
wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have  done 
unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent  thee  away  in  peace  :  ^thou 
ai-t  now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord.  And  ^he  made  them  a  feast,  and  they 
did  eat  and  drink.  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
^sware  one  to  another:  and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from 
him  in  peace. 

And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's  servants  came,  and 
told  liim  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him, 
We  have  found  water.  And  he  called  it  Shebah :  ^  therefore  the  name 
of  the  city  is    Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 
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settle  in  any  one  place- r^'iZ/im  their  territories 
(ell.  xxi.  32,  last  clause),  than  during  that  same 
night,  Grod,  by  a  seasonable  revelation,  was 
pleased  to  delight  his  drooping  spirit  with  the 
comforts  of  grace,  so  that,  being  "strong  in  the 
Lord,"  he  was  raised  above  the  fear  of  man.  He 
was  then  ardent  in  devotional  feeling,  stedfast  in 
maintaining  habitual  communion  with  God,  and 
was  not  wanting  in  acknowledgments  for  present 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  by  '  building  an  altar 
there,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
Abraham  had  reared  an  altar  in  Beer-sheba  long 
before  (ch.  xxi.  33) ;  Isaac  reared  another  (i'.  25), 
which,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Jewish  writers,  is 
the  only  one  he  is  recorded  to  have  raised. 

26-32.  Then  Abimelecli  went  to  him.  As  there 
was  a  lapse  of  seventy  years  between  the  visit  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  the  Abimelech  and  Phichol 
spoken  of  must  have  been  different  persona'  official 
titles.  Kurtz  and  Tuch  think  that  there  is  no  chro- 
nological difficulty  in  the  w^ay  of  supposing  the  same 
Abimelech  who  covenanted  with  Abraham  en- 
tered into  a  similar  comi)act  with  Isaac ;  for  as  the 
patriarchs  attained  to  a  great  age,  their  contem- 
poraries might  be  equally  distinguished  for  longe- 
vity. And  their  conjecture,  that  Abimelech  was  an 
aged  king,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  himself  take  Rebekah  to  his 
harem,  but  only  expressed  a  fear  lest  one  of  the 
people  might  have  taken  liberties  with  her. 
Ahuzzath  one  of  Ms  friends.  The  '  king's  friend ' 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the.  historical  books 
as  a  chief  officer  of  government  —  chancellor  or 
prime  minister  (cf.  2  Sain.  xv.  37 ;  xvi.  16  ;  1  Ki. 
IV.  5 ;  1  Ohr.  xxvii.  33).  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  clause.  But  the  Septuagint  has 
["Oxo^aS-  6  viifjL<payuiy6^']  the  friend  (or  conductor)  of 
the  bride;  and  Jerome,  following  several  Jewish 
commentators,  does  not  consider  Ahuzzath  as  a 
proper  name,  but  renders  the  verse  thus  :  '  Then 
Abimelech  went  to  him  from  Gerar,  and  a  number 
of  his  friends.  Phichol— (see  on  ch.  xxi.  22.)  28,29. 
We  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  thee. 
Abimelech's  recognition  of  the  Lord  [nhn;]  is  some- 
what remarkable.  He  evidently  did  not  use  this 
name  in  the  theocratic  sense  which  it  bore  in  the 
mind  of  the  patriarch,  but  simply  as  the  appella- 
tion of  the  tutelary  deity  and  patron  of  Isaac.  The 
Abimelech  of  Abraham's  time  first  addresses  God 
as  Adonai,  Sir,  Master  (cli.  xx.  4) ;  but  afterwards, 
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in  conversing  with  Abraham,  who  [vv.  11, 13)  si)oke 
of  Elohim,,  God,  he  employed  that  name  also  (ch. 
xxi.  22,  23).  The  Abimelech  who  was  Isaac's  son- 
temporary  seems  to  have  been  led  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  use  of  the  name,  "the  Lord,"  by 
hearing  it  frequently  from  the  lips  of  the  patriarch. 
Here  is.  another  proof  of  the  promise  (ch.  xii.  2) 
beipg  fulfilled,  in  an  overture  of  peace  beiog  rcade 
to  him  by  the  King  of  Gerar.  By  whatever  motive 
the  proposal  w-as  dictated— whether  fear  of  his 
growing  power,  or  regret  for  the  bad  usage  they 
had  given  him,  the  king  and  two  of  his  courtiers 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tent  of  Isaac  (Pro v.  xvi.  7). 
Hia  timid  and  passive  temper  had  submitted  to 
the  annoyances  of  his  rude  neighbours;  but  now 
that  they  wish  to  renew  the  covenant,  he  evinces 
deep  feeling  at  their  conduct,  and  astonishment  at 
their  assurance,  or  artilice,  in  coming  near  him. 
Being,  however,  of  a  pacitic  disposition,  he  forgave 
their  offence,  accepted  their  proposals,  and  treated 
them  to  the  banquet  by  which  the  ratification  of 
a  covenant  was  usually  crowned. 

32,33.  Isaac's  servants . . .  said  unto  him,  We  have 
found  water.  And  he  called  it  Shebah  [Hebrew, 
npnty,  Shibeah] — indicating  that  the  compact  be- 
tween Abimelech  and  Isaac  was  ratified  by  the 
solemn  obligation  of  a  mutual  oath,  as  formerly  in 
Abraham's  time  {v.  31:  see  on  ch.  xxi.  32).  This 
was  not  the  restoration  of  an  old,  but  the  sinking 
of  a  new  well ;  and  hence,  by  tlie  formal  ceremony 
of  inauguration  gone  through  with  Abimelech, 
Isaac  established  his  right  of  possession  to  the 
adjoining  district.  '  Upon  the  northern  side  of 
Wady  es-Seba,  a  wide  water-course,  close  upon  the 
bank,  are  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba, 
the  ancient  Beer-sheba.  They  are  conspicuous 
objects  on  the  borders  of  Palestine.  These  wells 
are  some  distance  apart ;  they  are  circular,  and 
stoned  up  very  neatly  with  solid  masonry.  The 
larger  one  is  12^  feet  in  diameter,  and  44|  feet 
deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  16  feet  of  which 
at  the  bottom  is  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
other  well  lies  55  rods  W.S.W.,  and  is  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  42  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is 
pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance.  Both 
wells  are  surrounded  with  drinking  troughs  of 
.stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  such  as  were  doubtless 
used  of  old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  on  the 
adjacent  hills.  The  curb-stones  were  deeply  worn 
by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water 
o 
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34  *And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when  he  took  to  wife  Judith  the 
daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 

35  Hittite  :  which  ^  were    a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah. 

27     AND  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  and  "  his  eyes  were 
dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and  said 

2  unto  him.  My  son :  and  he  said  unto  him,  Behold,  here  am  1.    And  he 

3  said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  *  I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death.  ^  Now 
therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and 

4  go  out  to  the  field,  and  ^  take  me  so7ne  venison ;  and  make  me  savoury 
meat,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul 

5  may  bless  thee  before  I  die.  And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to 
Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
brinf?  it. 
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by  the  hand'  [Rohiiison^s  'Biblical  Eesearches,'  i., 
1)1).  300,  301).  Bonar{'  Land  of  Promise,'  p.  8)  says 
that  '  the  western  well  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
dug  by  Abraham.  It  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  sufficed  for  him  and  his  household  aud  flocks. 
The  larger  was  added  by  Isaac,  as  needed  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  his  establishment  (ch.  xxvi. 
13,  14),  aud  perhaps  the  gathering  population  of 
the i)lace'  (see also,  'Tent  aud  Khan, 'p.  214;  'Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  63;  'Van  de  Velde,' 
pp.  136-9).  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is 
Beer-shetoa  unto  this  day.  One  would  naturally 
imagine  that  the  place  received  this  name  now  for 
the  hrst  time  from  Isaac.  But  it  had  been  so  called 
long  before  by  Abraham  (ch.  xxi.  31),  in  memory  of 
a  solemn  league  of  alliance  which  he  formed  with  a 
contemporary  King  of  Gerar.  A  similar  covenant, 
in  similar  circumstances,  having  been  established 
between  Isaac  and  the  successor  of  that  Gerar 
monarch,  gave  occasion  to  Si  renewed  proclamation 
of  the  name  ;  and  it  is  accordant  with  the  practice 
of  the  sacred  writer  to  notice  an  event  as  newly 
occurred,  while  in  point  of  fact  it  had  taken  place 
long  before  (cf .  ch.  xxxv.  6,  7  with  xxviii.  18,  19 ; 
XXXV.  10  with  xxxii.  28;  Judg.  x.  4  with  Num. 
xxxii.  14).  There  is  a  striking  appearance  of 
similarity  between  the  brief  notices  given  of  the 
life  of  Isaac  and  the  leading  events  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  ;  insomuch  that  some  writers,  as  Vo7i 
LengerJce,  have  questioned  the  personal  existence 
of  the  foi^mer.  But  as  father  and  son  lived  in 
the  "south  country,"  on  the  same  pasture  lands, 
amid  the  same  pastoral  scenes,  and  led  the 
same  simple  mode  of  life,  incidents  of  a  similar 
cliaracter  to  those  which  had  chequei-ed  Abra- 
ham's life,  could  not  but  occur  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Isaac,  and  exactly  the  same  course  be  fol- 
lowed. But  though  the  resemblance  is  striking, 
there  is  not  identity ;  and  a  close  examination 
brings  out  such  a  substantial  difference,  as  to 
prove  that  Isaac's  experience  was  quite  distinct, 
and  his  personality  undoubted. 

34.  Esau  .  .  .  took  to  wife.  If  the  pious  feel- 
ings of  Abraham  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  Isaac 
forming  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  Canaau- 
itish  woman,  that  devout  patriarch  himself  would 
be  equally  opposed  to  such  a  union  on  the  part  of 
his  children ;  aud  we  may  easily  imagine  how 
much  his  pious  heart  was  wounded,  aud  the  family 
peace  destroyed,  when  his  favourite  but  wayward 
sou  brought  no  less  than  two  idolatrous  wives 
amongst  them  — an  additional  proof  that  Esau 
neither  desired  the  blessing  nor  dreaded  the  curse 
of  God.  These  wives  never  gained  the  affections 
of  his  parents :  and  this  estrangement  was  over- 
ruled by  God  for  keeping  the  chosen  family  aloof 
from  the  dangers  of  heathen  influence.  The 
Samaritan  version  reads  Mahalath,  instead  of 
Bashemath  (see  on  ch.  xxxvi.  2,  3).  35.  Which 
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were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah. 

[The  Septuagint  ha-S  kui  ija-av  epiX^ovcraL  Ttp  'lo-afi/c, 
Kal  t;?  'PefteKKu,  and  were  contentious  or  obstre- 
perous to  Isaac  and  Rebekah]. 

CHAP.  XXVII.  1-27.  —  INFIEMITY  OP  Isaac. 
1.  when  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim. 
He  was  in  his  137th  year ;  and  apprehending  death 
to  be  near,  he  prepared  to  make  his  last  will— an 
act  of  the  gravest  importance,  especially  as  it  in- 
cluded the  conveyance,  through  a  prophetic  spirit, 
of  the  patriarchal  blessing.  It  may  be  thought 
that  a  lamb  or  a  kid  from  his  own  flocks  could 
have  served  that  purpose  as  well,  besides  being 
sooner  obtained.  But  Eastern  nomads  are  pro- 
verbially abstemious  in  the  use  of  flesh,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  dates ;  and  they 
seldom  or  never  provide  any  animal  food  for  their 
own  or  their  family  consumpt.  But  they  are  X)ar- 
ticnlarly  fond  of  dishes  made  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  taken  in  hunting.  And  all  their  animal 
food,  of  whatever  kind,  is  besmeared  with  melted 
butter  and  highly  spiced,  or  acidulated  with  pome- 
granate or  lemon  juice,  onions  and  garlic  being  fre- 
quently added  to  complete  the  seasoning  [Shaws 
'  Travels ;'  RusseWs  'Aleppo  ').  Isaac,  as  a  feeble, 
chronic  invalid,  had  a  fastidious  taste;  and,  be- 
sides a  longing  desire  he  felt  for  the  fresh  flavour 
of  game,  he  asked,  perhaps,  for  a  new  proof  of  his 
eldest  son's  affection  in  his  eager  haste  to  fetch 
what  would  gratify  his  father's  appetite.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  reasons,  he  might  wish  for  venison, 
the  rather  as  '  eating  and  drinking '  being  used  on 
all  solemn  religious  occasions,  he  could  not  convey 
the  right  of  patriarchal  inheritance  till  he  had 
eaten  of  the  meat  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
him  who  was  to  receive  the  blessing  {A.  Clarke). 
4.  make  me  savoury  meat  [D'oroD,  or  feminine, 
n'lDr'^D.  Prov.  xxiii.  3,  6,  where  the  word  is  ren- 
dered "dainties"]  that  I  may  eat;  that  my  soul 
may  bless  thee  before  I  die— lit.,  while  I  shall  not 
yet  die;  i.  e.,  before  I  die.  He  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended the  near  approach  of  dissolution  (but  he 
lived  forty-three  years  longer,  ch.  xxxv.  28).  And 
believing  that  the  conveyance  of  the  patriarchal 
benediction  was  a  solemn  duty  incumbent  upon 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  stimulating  all  his  energies 
for  that  great  effort,  by  partaking,  apparently  for 
the  last  time,  of  a  favourite  dish  which  had  often 
refreshed  and  invigorated  his  wasted  frame.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  him  ignorant  of  the  Divine 
purpose  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  23).  But  natural  affection,  pre- 
vailing through  age  and  intirmity,  prompted  him 
to  entail  the  honours  aud  powers  of  the  birthright 
on  his  eldest  son  ;  aud  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of 
what  Esau  had  done  (ch.  xxv.  34).  The  deathbed 
benediction  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  simply  the 
last  farewell  blessing  of  a  father  to  his  children, 
though  that,  pronounced  with  all  the  fulness  and 


Jacob  decehdh 
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his  father. 


6  And  Rebekcali  spake  unto  Jacob  lier  son,  saying,  Behold,  I  heard  thy 

7  father  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying,  Bring  me  venison,  and  make 
me  savoury  meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and  bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before 

8  my  death.    Now  therefore,  my  son,  *obey  my  voice  according  to  that 

9  whicli  I  command  thee.    Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence 
two  good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  ^ savoury  meat  for  thy 

10  father,  such  as  he  loveth :  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father,  that  he 

may  eat,  and  that  he  ^may  bless  thee  before  his  death. 
]  1     xVnd  Jacob  said  to  Rebekali  his  mother,  Behold,  ^  Esau  my  brother  is  a 
12  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man:  my  father  peradventure  will  ^feel 

me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver;  and  I  shall  bring  -^'a  curse 
18  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing.    And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  ^'Upon  me 

14  he  thy  curse,  my  son:  only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them.  And 
he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother :  and  his  mother 
^  made  savoury  meat,  such  as  his  father  loved. 

15  And  Rebekali  took  ^goodly  "^raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which 
icere  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her  younger  son : 

16  and  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon 

17  the  smooth  of  his  neck:  and  she  gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the  bread, 
which  she  had  prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

18  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and  said.  My  father:  and  he  said.  Here 

19  am\\  who  art  thou,  my  son  ?  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am 
Esau  thy  first-born  ;    I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise,  I 

20  pra)^  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  "that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  And 
Isaac  said  unto  his  son,  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my 

21  son  ?  And  he  said.  Because  the  .^Lord  thy  God  brought  it  ^to  me.  And 
Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  ^may  feel  thee,  my 

22  son,  whether  thou  he  my  very  son  Esau  or  not.  And  Jacob  went  near 
unto  Isaac  his  father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said.  The  voice  «5  Jacob's 
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energy  of  concentrated  feeling,  carries  in  every 
word  an  impressive  significance  which  penetrates 
the  inmost  parts  of  the  filial  heart,  and  is  often 
felt  there  long  after  the  tongue  that  uttered  it  is 
silent  in  tlie  grave.  The  dying  benediction  of  the 
patriarchs  had  a  mysterious  import:  it  was  a 
supernatural  act,  in  performing  which  they  were 
free  agents  indeed ;  still  mere  instruments  employed 
by  an  overruling  power  to  execute  His  purposes  of 
grace.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  testamentary  conveyance 
of  the  promise,  bequeathed  with  great  solemnity 
in  a  formal  address,  called  a  blessing  {vv.  30,  36 ; 
ch.  xxii.  17,  18  [Greek,  EuXoytjo-e];  Heb.  xi.  20), 
which,  consisting  partly  of  prayers  and  partly  of 
predictions,  was  an  authoritative  appropriation  of 
the  covenant  promises  to  the  person  who  inherited 
the  right  of  ])rimoj;eniture.  Abraham,  indeed,  had 
not  performed  this  last  ceremony,  because  it  had 
been  virtually  done  long  before  l)is  death,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Ishraael  (cf.  ch.  xxi.),  and  by  the 
bestowment  of  the  patrimonial  iuheritance  on 
Isaac  (ch.  xxv.  5),  as  directed  by  the  oracle  (cf.  ch. 
xvii.  21  with  ch.  xxi.  12,  last  clause).  But  Isaac 
(as  also  Jacob)  had  more  than  one  son  in  Im 
family,  and,  in  the  belief  of  his  ajj^jroaching  death, 
was  animated  by  a  sacred  impulse  to  do  what  was 
still  unperformed,  and  his  heart  promi»ted  as  right 
--that  of  transmitting  the  honours  of  primogeni- 
ture to  his  elder  son. 

6-10.  6.  Rsbekali  spake  unto  Jacob— she  prized 
the  blessing  as  invaluable— she  knew  that  God 
intended  it  for  the  younger  son ;  and  in  her 
anxiety  to  secure  its  being  conferred  on  the  right 
object— on  one  who  cared  for  religion— she  acted 
in  the  sincerity  of  faith,  but  in  crooked  policy— 
with  unenlightened  zeal,  on  the  false  ijrinciple 
that  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 
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11,  12.  Jacob  said  .  .  .  Esau  .  .  .  a  hairy  man. 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  scruples  were  founded, 
not  on  the  evil  of  the  act,  but  the  risk  and  conse- 
quences of  detection.  13-17.  And  his  mother  said 
.  .  .  Upon  me  be  thy  curse.  His  conscience  being 
soothed  by  his  mother,  preparations  were  hastily 
made  for  carrying  out  the  device ;  consisting,  first, 
of  a  kid's  flesh,  which,  made  into  a  ragout,  spiced 
with  salt,onions,  garlic,andlemon-juice,mighteasily 
be  passed  off  on  a  blind  old  man,  with  blunted  senses, 
as  game ;  secondly,  of  pieces  of  goats'  skin  bound 
on  his  hands  and  neck,  its  soft  silken  hair  resem- 
bling that  on  the  cheek  of  a  young  man  ;  thirdly,  of 
the  long  white  robe— the  vestment  of  the  first- 
born, which,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
kept  in  a  chest  among  fragrant  herbs  and  x^er- 
fumed  flowers,  used  much  in  the  East  to  keep 
away  moths— his  mother  provided  for  him.  [njn^ 
plural  nnJ3;]— the  wide-flowing  outer  garment  of 
the  Orientals,  generally  a  costly  robe  (ch.  xli.  42 ; 
1  Ki.  xxii.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  9).  [nhpnn,  goodly; 
marg.,  desirable ;  Septuagint,  Tr]v  cttoXuv  -nju  KaXijv. 
0-ToA.jj,  denotes  the  elegant  upper  garment  of  the 
higher  classes(Mark  xii.  3S;  Luke  xv.  22).]  Blunt 
considers  the  "goodly  raiment"  put  U))on  Jacob 
on  tiiis  occasion  was  the  sacerdotal  robe  of  the 
family,  appropriated  to  the  first-born  ;  and  in  sup- 
[)ort  of  this  view,  shows  that  the  two  words  used 
in  the  original  are  ap])lied,  though  not  exclusively, 
yet  for  the  most  part,  to  i)riests  and  sacred  things— 
"raiment"  (Exod.  xxxv.  19;  Lev.  x.  6;  xxi.  10; 
Deut.  xxix.  5)  and  "goodly"  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10; 
Isa.  Ixiv.  11;  Lam.  i.  10). 

18-27.  he  came  unto  his  father.   The  scheme 
planned  by  the  mother  was  to  be  executed  by  the 
I  son  in  the  fathers  bed-chamber:  and  it  is  painful 
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voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  And  he  discerned  him  not, 
because  ^his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau's  hands  :  so  he  blessed 
him.  And^  he  said,  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  ?  And  he  said,  *I  am. 
And  he  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  my  son's  Venison, 
Hhat  my  soul  may  bless  thee.    And  he  brought  it  near  to  him,  and  he 

26  did  eat:  and  he  brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank.    And  his  father  Isaac 

27  said  unto  him,  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  And  he  came 
near,  and  kissed  him:  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and 
blessed  him,  and  said. 

See,  "the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed : 

28  Therefore  ^  God  give  thee  of  the  ^dew  of  heaven,  and  the  ^fatness  of  the 

earth. 

And  ^  plenty  of  corn  and  wine : 

29  ""Let  people  serve  thee, — and  nations  bow  down  to  thee: 

Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, — and  "let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee: 
*  Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee. 
And  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his 

31  father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in  from  his  hunting.  And  he  also 
had  made  savoury  meat,  and  brought  it  unto  his  father,  and  said  unto 
his  father,  Let  my  father  arise,  and  ^  eat  of  his  s.on's  venison,  that  thy 

32  soul  may  bless  me.    And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him.  Who  art  thou  ? 

33  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  first-born,  Esau.    And  Isaac  *  trembled 
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to  think  of  the  deliberate  falsehoods,  as  well  as 
daring  profanity,  he  resorted  to.  The  disguise, 
though  wanting  in  one  thing,  which  had  nearly- 
upset  the  whole  plot,  succeeded  in  misleading 
Isaac;  and  while  giving  his  paternal  embrace,  the 
old  man  was  roused  into  a  state  of  high  satisfac- 
tion and  delight. 

27.  the  smell  ...  is  as  ..,  of  a  field.  The 
aromatic  odours  of  the  Syrian  fields  and  meadows 
often  impart  a  strong  fragrance  to  the  person  and 
clothes,  as  has  been  noticed  by  many  travellers. 
This  may  have  been  the  reason  for  besmearing  the 
"  goodly  raiment '"' with  fragrant  perfumes.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  in  such  a  skilfully-contrived 
scheme,  where  not  the  smallest  circumstance  seems 
to  have  been  omitted  or  forgotten  that  could  ren- 
der the  counterfeit  complete,  means  were  used  for 
scenting  the  clothes  with  which  Jacob  was  in- 
vested, to  be  the  more  like  those  of  Esau — newly 
returned  from  the  field. 

28-46.— The  Blessing. 

"See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which 

the  Lord  hath  blessed : 
Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
And  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine : 
Let  people  serve  thee. 
And  nations  bow  down  to  thee : 
Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee: 
Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee, 
And  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee." 

28.  God  give  thee  of  the  de-w.  To  an  Oriental 
mind  this  phraseology  implied  the  highest  flow  of 
prosperity.  The  copious  fall  of  dew  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  fruitfulness  of  lands  which  would  be 
otherwise  arid  and  sterile  through  the  violent 
heat;  and  it  abounds  most  in  hilly  regions,  such 
as  Canaan,  hence  called  the  fat  land  (Neh.  ix,  25, 
35).  the  fatness  of  the  earth— i.  e,,  fat  fields,  fer- 
tile regions,  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.  Palestine 
was  famous  for  vineyards,  and  it  produced  varieties 
of  corn— viz.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Corn 
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and  wine  (vine)  are  specified,  because  they  are  the 
two  most  generous  xjlants  reared  by  human  cul- 
ture, and  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
primitive  history  of  man.  29,  Let  people  serve 
thee— fulfilled  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  hostile 
tribes  that  opposed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  the  pre-eminence  and  power  they 
attained  after  their  national  establishment  in  the 
promised  land.  This  blessing  was  not  realized  to 
Jacob,  but  to  his  descendants ;  and  the  temporal 
blessings  promised  were  but  a  shadow  of  those 
spiritual  ones  which  formed  the  grand  distinction 
of  Jacob's  posterity,  be  lord  over  thy  brethren. 
This  did  not  take  effect  in  the  person  of  Jacob ; 
but  it  was  amply  verified  in  the  experience  of  his 
posterity  in  the  time  of  David.  [ni.O.,  he,  the  im- 
perative of  the  obsolete  form,  rnn,  for  /"vn,  to  he,  is 
used  only  in  poetry,  which  delights  in  archaic 
modes  of  expression],  cursed  be  every  one  that 
curseth  thee,  &c.  This  was  a  repetition  of  the 
general  expression  used  at  first  in  the  call  to 
Abraham,  and  did  not  convey  the  definite  and  far 
higher  idea  unfolded  in  subsequent  revelations  to 
that  patriarch,  that  through  the  medium  of  his 
posterity  the  blessings  of  salvation  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  nations.  Earthly  blessings  alone 
are  promised— the  possession  of  a  fertile  country, 
the  enjoyment  of  national  prosperity,  and  an  exten- 
sive dominion.  Isaac's  view  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  occupied  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
heir  to  his  brother;  and  hence,  with  a  mind 
governed  by  the  undue  and  blinding  influence  of 
strong  natural  feeling,  his  spiritual  perceptions 
were  obscured,  and  he  lost  sight  of  that  w  hich  was 
the  most  distinguished  and  invaluable  privilege  of 
the  Abrahamic  family — viz.,  "that  through  their 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed." 

30-35,  Esau  .  .  .  came  in  from  his  hunting. 

Scarcely  had  the  former  scene  been  concluded, 
when  the  fraud  W9,s  discovered.   The  emotions  of 
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very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  ^  taken  venison, 
and  brought  it  nie,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  camestj  and  have 

34  blessed  him  ?  yea,  ^and  he  shall  be  blessed.  And  when  Esau  heard  the 
words  of  his  father,  ^  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and 

35  said  unto  his  father.  Bless  me,  enen  me  also,  0  my  father  !  And  he  said. 
Thy  brother  came  ^ with  subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing. 

36  And  he  said,  ^Is  not  he  rightly  named  ^Jacob?  for  he  hath  supplanted 
me  these  two  times:  ''he  took  away  my  birthright;  and,  behold,  now  he 
hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he  said.  Hast  thoil  not  reserved  a 
blessing  for  me  ? 

87  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto  Esau,  *  Behold,  I  have  made  him 
thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him  for  servants;  and  with 
■^'corn  and  wine  have  I  ^sustained  him  :  and  what  shall  I  do  now  unto 
thee,  my  son  ? 

38  And  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my 
father  ?  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  ray  father !    And  Esau  lifted  up  his 

'39  voice,  ^"and  wept.    And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  ^  thy  dwelling  shall  be  ^  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
And  of  the  dew  of  heaVen  from  above ; 

40  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live, — and  '"shalt  serve  thy  brother; 
And  '^it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion. 
That  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

41  And  Esau ''hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father 
blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  ^  The  days  of  mourning  for  my 
father  are  at  hand  ;  ^  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob. 

42  And  these  words  of  Esau  her  elder  son  were  told  to  Rebekah  :  and  she 


Isaac,  as  well  as  Esau,  may  easily  be  imagined — 
the  astonishment,  alarm,  and  sorrow  of  the  one, 
the  disappointment  and  indignation  of  the  other. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  the  aged 
patriarch  that  the  transfer  of  the  blessiiig  ws-s  "  of 
the  Lord,"  and  now  irrevocable.  The  importuni- 
ties of  Esau,  however,  overpowered  him ;  and  as  the 
prophetic  afflatus  was  upon  the  patriarch,  he  gave 
utterance  to  what  was  probably  as  pleasing  to  a 
tnan  of  Esau's  character  as  the  honours  of  primo- 
geniture would  have  been. 

'Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  far  from  (without)  the  fatness 
of  the  earth. 

And  far  from  <witb.out^  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ; 
But  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother- 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the 
dominion, 

That  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.' 

There  is  a  paranomasia,  or  play  of  words,  in  the 
framing  of  these  two  addresses,  arising  from  the 
different  use  of  the  preposition  wliich  is  used 
{v.  38)  in  a  partitive  sense,  but  \v.  39)  in  a  privative 
sense,  signifying  '  without,'  as  it  frequently  does 
in  poetry  (2  Sam.  L  22 ;  Job  xi.  15).  This  transla- 
tion, which  is  different  from  that  in  the  authorized 
version,  gives  a  meaning  both  in  better  accordance 
with  the  context  and  at  the  same  time  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  physical  character  of  Idumea. 
The  first  part  of  the  address  predicts  that  Esau  and 
ms  descendants  should  be  settled  in  a  region 
'without  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  or  the  dew  of 
heaven;'  and  such  is  the  state  of  Edom ;  for 
though  some  portions  in  the  eastern  division  of  it 
are  watered  and  productive,  the  whole  of  the 
western  district  along  the  Arabah  is  the  most  arid 
and  sterile  that  can  be  imagined.    The  second 

Eart  of  the  prediction  refers  to  the  roving  life  of 
^nting  freebooters,  which  he  and  his  descendants 
enould  lead.    Though  Esau  was  not  personally 


subject  to  bis  brother,  his  posterity  were  tributary 
to  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14)  till  the  reign  of  Joram,  when  they  revolted, 
and  established  a  king  of  their  own  (2  Ki.  viii. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxi.  8-10),  but  were  subdued  a  second 
time  by  Amaziah  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11), 
and  continued  subject  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Ki.  xiv.  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2).  It  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  they  succeeded  in  finally 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jews  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  "We  are  informed,  on  apostolic  authority 
(Heb.  xi.  20),  that  Isaac  "blessed"  both  his 
sons  "concerning  things  to  come,  by  faith" — 
faith  grounded  on  the  ijromise  to  his  posterity 
made  by  the  Word  of  God ;  and  he  considered  him- 
self called  instnimentally  to  convey  the  precious 
legacy  by  a  solemn  benediction  to  his  heir.  He 
erred,  indeed,  throtigli  the  weakness  of  nature,  in 
assigning  it  to  a  wrong  individual,  but  by  the 
secret  overruling  providence  of  God  was  guided 
unconsciously  to  a  right  conclusion;  for  his  war- 
rant was  derived  from  the  revealed  Word,  and  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Faithful  Promisor  quali- 
fied him  for  the  extraordinary  act  of  conveying  it 
to  his  chosen  successor.  In  the  case  of  Esau  he 
acted  by  faith  also  ;  for  although  that  benediction 
referred  only  to  temporal  things,  and  did  not  rest 
upon  any  special  promise,  yet  it  was  the  fruit  of 
earnest  prayer,  and  contained  predictions  which 
he  received  by  Divine  revelation. 

41.  Esau  hated  Jacob.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Esau  resented  the  conduct  of  Jacob, 
and  vowed  revenge.  Tlie  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father— a  common  Oriental  phrase  for  the 
death  of  a  parent.  It  very  frequently  happens  in 
the  East  that  brothers  at  variance  wait  for  the 
death  of  their  father  to  avenge  amongst  themselves 
their  private  quarrels. 

42-45.  words  of  Esau  .  .  .  "were  told  to  Rebekah. 
Poor  woman,  she  now  early  begins  to  reap  th* 
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sent  and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  tl.y 
brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee,  doth  ''comfort  himself,  purposing  to  kill 

43  thee.    Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice ;  and  arise,  flee  thou  to 

44  Laban  my  brother  to  *  Haran ;  and  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until  thy 

45  brother  s  fury  turn  away ;  until  thy  brother's  anger  turn  away  from  thee, 
and  he  forget  that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him :  then  I  will  send  and 
fetch  thee  from  thence :  why  should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you  both  in 
one  day? 

46  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  *  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  lieth:  ^if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such 
as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my 
life  do  me  ? 

28     AND  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  "blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said 

2  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  Arise, 
go  to  Padan-aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy  mother's  father;  and  take 
thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  thy  mother's  brother. 

3  ^  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply 

4  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  ^  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  give  thee  ^tlie 
blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that  thou 
mayest  inherit  the  land  ^  wherein  thou  art  '^a  stranger,  which  God  gave 

5  unto  Abraham.  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob:  and  he  went  to  Padan- 
aram  unto  Laban,  son  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Bebekah, 
Jacob's  and  Esau's  mother. 

G  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to 
Padan-aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from  thence ;  and  that,  as  he  blessed 
him,  he  gave  him  a  charge,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the 

7  daughters  of  Canaan ;  and  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  father  and  his  mother, 

8  and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram ;  and  Esau  seeing  ^  that  the  daughters  of 

9  Canaan  ^pleased  not  Isaac  his  father;  then  went  Esau  unto  Ishmael,  and 
took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  -^Mahalath  the  daughter  of  Ishmael, 
Abraham's  son,  the  ^sister  of  Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 
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bitter  fruits  of  her  fraudulent  device ;  she  is  obliged 
to  part  with  her  son  for  whom  she  planned  it, 
never,  j)robably,  seeing  him  again ;  and  he  (Jacob) 
felt  the  retributive  justice  of  heaven  fall  upon  him 
heavily  in  his  own  future  family,  why  should 
I  be  deprived  ...  of  you  both?  This  refers  to  the 
law  of  Goelism,  by  which  the  nearest  of  kin  Avould 
be  obliged  to  avenge  the  death  of  Jacob  upon  his 
brother. 

46.  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac.  Another  pretext 
her  cunning  had  to  devise  to  obtain  her  husband's 
consent  to  Jacob's  journey  to  Mesopotamia ;  and 
she  succeeded  by  touching  the  aged  patriarch  in  a 
tender  point,  afflicting  to  his  pious  heart  —  the 
proper  marriage  of  th«ir  younger  son. 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-19.— Jacob's  Departure. 
1.  Isaac  called  Jacob.  He  entered  fully  into 
Rebekah's  feelings  ;  and  the  burden  of  his  parting 
counsel  to  his  son  was,  to  avoid  a  marriage  alliance 
with  any  but  the  Mesopotamia!!  branch  of  t!ie 
family.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  solemn 
blessing — pronounced  before  unwittingly,  now  de- 
signedly, and  with  a  cordial  spirit.  It  is  more 
explicitly  and  fully  given,  and  Jacob  M'as  thus 
acknowledged  'the  heir  of  the  promise,'  This 
acknowledgment  from  his  father  must,  in  existing 
circumstances,  have  given  additional  strength  to 
his  faith,  and  encouraged  him  on  his  distant  jour- 
ney, the  more  especially  as  the  parental  wishes 
culminated  in  supplicating  for  him  "  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  "  (chs.  xvii.  2 ;  xxii,  16, 18).  3.  a  mul- 
titude of  people  [u'lpv,  peoples]— the  word  uni- 
forndy  employed  in  the  renewal  of  the  promise 
to  Jacob;  whereas  the  expression  used  twice  to 
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Abraham  is,  that  be  should  be  a  father  of  many 
[D''i-t]  nations.  The  invariable  use  of  these  difFei'ent 
terms  in  the  two  cases  indicates  an  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  substance  of  the  promise  as  made  to 
the  two  patriarchs  (see  on  chs.  xxxv.  9-12 ;  xlviii. 
3,  4).  5.  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob;  and  he  went 
to  Padan-aram.  Stanley  ('  Lectures  on  Jewish 
Church ')  pronounces  this  journey  into  Mesopo- 
tamia to  be  'a  retrograde  movement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church'— a  return  to  the  country 
whence  Abraham  was  called.  It  was  only  a 
temporary  sojourn,  however,  not  a  permanent 
settlement;  and  it  was  directed  by  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  God,  who  provided,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Isaac,  that  the  blood  of  the 
chosen  family  should  be  kept  pure  and  uncontam- 
iuated  by  admixture  with  any  of  the  Cauaanitish 
tribes. 

6-9.  When  Esau  saw,  &o. — desirous  to  humour 
his  parents,  and  if  possible  get  the  last  will 
revoked,  he  became  wisfe  when  too  late  (see  Matt, 
xxv.  10),  and  hoped,  by  gratifyiug  his  parents  in  one 
thing,  to  atone  for  all  his  former  delinquencies. 
But  he  only  made  bad  worse ;  and  though  he  did 
not  marry  a  "wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan," 
he  married  into  a  family  which  God  had  rejected ; 
it  showed  a  partial  reformation,  but  no  repentance, 
for  he  gave  no  proofs  of  abating  his  vindictive 
purposes  against  his  brother,  nor  cherishing  tliat 

1)ious  spirit  that  would  have  gratified  his  father— 
le  was  like  Micah  (see  Judg.  xvii.  13:  see  on  ch. 
xxxvi.  2). 

10.  Jacob  went  out,  &c.  His  departure  from 
his  father's  house  was  an  ignominous  flight;  and 
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10  And  Jacob  went  out  ft-om  Beer-sheba  and  went  toward  Haran. 

11  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night,  because 
the  sun  was  set;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put  them  for 
his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  And  he  breamed,  and 
behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven : 
and  behold  -^  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  *  And, 
behold  !  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  ^  I  am  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac:  ™the  land  whereon  thou 
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for  fear  of  being  pursued  or  waylaid  by  his  vindic- 
tive brother,  he  did  not  take  the  common  road, 
but  went  bv  lonely  and  unfrequented  paths,  which 
increased  the  length  and  dangers  of  the  journey, 
until,  deeming  himself  at  a  secure  distance,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  on  the  great  road  northward 
along  the  central  mountain-ridge  of  Canaan.  11. 
And  he  ligMed  upon  a  certain  place  [Hebrew,  w^^t 
CipE5]— and  he  fell  (lighted)  upon  the  place.  The 
verb  in  the  original  signifies,  to  light  upon,  either 
with  purpose  or  accidentally.  The  definite  article 
pretixed  to  "place"  shows  that  he  had  purposely 
chosen  as  his  first  night's  resting-i^lace  the  spot 
which  had  been  distinguished  by  the  encampment 
of  Abraham  shortly  after  his  entrance  into  Canaan 
(ch.  xii.  8) ;  or  that,  the  gates  of  Luz  being  shut, 
he  was  undesignedly,  on  his  part,  compelled  to 
rest  for  the  night,  which  proved  to  be  '  tlie  place ' 
bis  grandfather  had  consecrated.  By  a  forced 
march  he  had  reached  that  place,  about  forty- 
eight  miles  from  Beer-sheba,  and  had  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  field.  This,  after  all,  is 
no  great  hardship;  for  a  native,  winding  himself 
in  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak,  and  selecting  a 
smooth  stone  for  a  pillow,  sleeps  comfortably 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  A  warm 
climate,  and  an  indifference  to  dirt  and  dew,  easily 
reconcile  an  Oriental  to  such  necessities,  he  took 
of  the  stones,  &c.  '  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  an 
existing  comment  on  the  record  of  the  stony 
territory  where  Jacob  lay'  {darkens  'Travels'), 
12.  he  dreamed.  It  was  naturai  that  in  the  un- 
wonted circumstances  he  should  dream.  Bodily 
exhaustion,  mental  excitement,  the  consciousness 
of  his  exposure  to  the  banditti  of  the  adjoining 
regions,  and  his  need  of  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
would  direct  the  course  of  his  dream  into  a  certain 
channel.  But  his  dream  was  an  extraordinary — a 
supernatural  one.  a  ladder.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a  literal  ladder  that  is 
meant,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  imagery 
stranger  and  more  unnatural  than  that  of  a  ladder 
whose  base  was  on  earth,  while  its  top  reached 
heaven,  without  having  anything  on  which  to  rest 
its  upper  extremity.  They  suppose  that  the  little 
heap  of  stones,  on  which  his  head  reclined  for  a 
pillow,  being  the  miniature  model  of  the  object 
that  appeared  to  his  imagination,  the  ladder  was  a 
gigantic  mountain-pile,  whose  sides,  indented  in 
the  rock,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  scaling 
ladder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  use  of 
the  original  term  was  common  among  the  early 
Hebrews ;  as  Josepltas,  describing  the  town  of 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  says  it  was  bounded  by  a  moun- 
tain, which,  from  its  projecting  sides,  was  called 
'  the  ladder ;'  and  the  stairs  that  led  down  to  the 
city  are,  in  the  Septuagint,  termed  a  ladder  (Neh. 
iii.  15),  though  they  were  only  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  rock.  But  whether  the  image 
presented  to  the  mental  eye  of  Jacob  were  a  com- 
mon ladder,  or  such  a  mountain-pile  as  has  been 
described,  the  design  of  this  vision  was  to  afford 
comfort,  encouragement,  and  confidence  to  the 
lonely  fugitive,  both  in  his  present  circumstances 
and  as  to  his  future  i)rosr)ects.  His  thoughts  dur- 
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ing  the  day  must  have  been  painful ;  he  would  bo 
his  own  self-accuser,  that  he  had  brought  exile 
and  privation  upon  himself ;  and  above  all,  that 
though  he  had  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his 
father,  he  had  much  reason  to  fear  lest  God  might 
have  forsaken  him.  Solitude  affords  time  for  re- 
flection; and  it  was  now  that  God  began  to  bring 
Jacob  under  a  course  of  religious  instruction  and 
training.  To  dispel  his  fears  and  allay  the  inward 
tumult  of  his  mind,  nothing  was  better  fitted  than 
the  vision  of  the  gigantic  ladder  which  reached 
from  himself  to  heaven,  and  on  which  the  angels 
wei'e  continually  ascending  and  descending  from 
God  Himself  on  their  benevolent  errands.  Of 
course,  it  was  the  visible  heaven  he  thought  was 
within  ladder  reach,  not  the  heavens  which  science 
has  opened  up.  This  visionary  ladder  has  been 
very  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ,  in 
support  of  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  John  i.  51. 
The  words  of  the  evangelist  [rous  a77eAot;s  n-ov  Qedu 
aua(iaLvovTa<s  kul  KUTa^aivovTa^  eiri  tov  vlou  tov 
avQpuiTTou],  upon  the  Son  of  man,  do  not  convey  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
Gen.xxviii.  12  [e-n-t  avrrj],  upon  it;  i.  e.,  the  ladder. 
But,  taking  the  preposition  [e-n-t,  like  thellebrev/ 
hv],  in  the  sense  of,  ivith  7)11)11810^)2 g  to,  the  passage 
of  the  evangelist  may  have  a  reference  to  this  in 
the  history  of  Jacob ;  and  the  ladder  may  be 
typical  of  a  happier  age  in  the  future,  when  the 
heaven  shall  be  oj^en  over  the  earth,  and  by  means 
of  the  Son  of  man,  our  great  Eepreseutative, 
ministering  angels  shall  continually  pass  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  on  er- 
rands of  beneficence  and  mercy  to  redeemed  men. 
But  doubtless  the  vision  was  intended  primarily 
to  intimate  the  Divine  care  of  Jacob  and  his 
interests  as  an  individual  (Josh.  i.  51).  13.  the 
Lord  stood,  &c.  That  Jacob  might  be  at  no  loss  to 
know  the  jmrport  of  the  vision,  he  heard  the  Divine 
voice;  and  a  direct  address  to  himself,  together 
with  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
and  an  assurance  of  personal  protection,  produced 
at  once  the  most  solemnizing  and  inspiriting  effect 
on  his  mind.  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 
The  Divine  Person  who  appeared  repeatedly  to 
the  patriarchs  expressly  called  himself  the  Lord 
[nhn;]  on  two  occasions  only — viz.,  once  in  His 
earlier  communications  with  Abraham  (ch.  xv.  7), 
and  afterwards  on  the  occasion  before  us,  which 
wa;s  aj)parently  the  commencement  of  his  miracu- 
lous intercourse  with  Jacob.  Having  shown  to 
these  patriarchs  that  He  possessed  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  name  Jehovah,  He  in  subsequent 
appearances  to  them  assumed  the  name  J^Jl  Shaddai 
(God  Almighty);  while  the  name  Jehovah  was 
often  applied  both  in  his  manifestations  (chs. 
xviii.  19;  xxii.  19)  and  in  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion (chs.  xxiv.  3,  7 ;  xlix.  18)  to  the  great  and 
glorious  Being  of  whom  He  was  the  Angal  or 
Messenger,  Thus  the  names  Jehovah  and  El 
Shaddai  a];)pear  to  have  had  in  the  patriarchal  age 
that  degree  of  distinct  api)lication  which  the 
names  Lord  and  God  had  in  the  languagB  of  the 
apostles  (1  Cor,  viii.  6),  The  patriarch's  usual 
name  for  the  First  i'erson  (the  llevcaler)  was  tiie 
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14  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;  and  *^thy  seed  shall  be  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and  thou  shalt  *  spread  abroad  to  the  ^  west,  and 
to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  ^  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And,  behold,  am 
with  thee,  and  will  ^  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and  will 
*  bring  thee  again  into  this  land;  for  4  will  not  leave  thee,  ^ until  I  have 
done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  ^this  place;  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

And  Jacob  rose  up  earfy  in  the  nfioming,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
19  the  top  of  it.    And  he  called  the  name  of  ^that  place  ^Beth-el;  but  the 
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Lord  (Jehovah) :  for  the  Second,  I^l  Sliaddai  (God 
Almighty)  {Kidd  'On  the  Divine  Names').  14- 
thou  Shalt  spread  abroad  [Hebrew,  Tpri^^\—marg., 
break  forth;  lit.,  thou  shalt  spread,  thou  shalt  dis- 
perse thyself ;  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  as  a  people 
or  flock,  by  an  increase  of  numbers  (cf.  Exod.  i.  12 ; 
Isa.  liv.'  3).  to  the  west  [Hebrew,  no;]— sea- 
ward, to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  is  on  the 
west  coast  of  Palestine.  On  the  use  of  this  tetm 
has  been  founded  an  objection  against  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  this  book— that  it  implies  the  writer 
to  have  been  a  resident  in  Canaan,  But  according 
to  Gesenius  ('Hebrew  Grammar'),  'Canaan  was 
the  liome  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was 
substantially  spoken  by  the  Canaanitish  or  Phoeni- 
cian races  who  inhabited  Palestine  before  the 
immigration  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  by 
whom  it  was  transplanted  into  Egypt,  and  brought 
with  them  again  to  Canaan.'  and  in  thee  and  in 
thy  seed  Shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  See  on  ch.  xxii.  17,  where  it  was  shown 
that  while  Abraham  was  assured  at  first  that  he, 
individually,  should  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations 
after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  blessing  is  altered 
—in  thy  seed.  But  the  promise  is  repeated  to 
Jacob  here  as  their  and  his  seed.  The  word 
"seed"  is  used  here  collectively  for  descendants. 
But  see  on  the  passage  referred  to,  as  to  the  great 
probability  of  the  patriarchs  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  a  personal  Saviour.  The  Niphal 
conjunction  is  used  in  the  utterance  of  these  pro- 
mises three  times  (chs.  xii.  3;  xviii.  18;  and  i'n 
this  passage) ;  while  the  Hithpael  occurs  twice 
(chs.  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4),  'shall  bless  themselves.' 
Hence,  founding  on  this  latter  conjugation,  Le 
Clerc  interprets  the  prediction  as  meaning  that  all 
nations  should  employ  this  f6rmulaas  a  blessing — 
'  God  bless  you  as  he  blessed  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  their  posterity, — an  interpi^etation  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  solemn  manner  and 
frequent  repetition  of  the  announcement,  as  must 
ensure  its  rejection  by  every  intelligent  and  serious 
mind.  Berthold's  view  of  these  words  is  equally 
inadmissible— viz.,  that  'all  the  families  of  the 
earth  (to?ic?) '  denote  the'various  tribes  of  Canaan, 
the  blessing  upon  whom  was,  that,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  they  should  be  associated  with  the 
Jews.    The  true  and  full  import  of  the  words  is 

fiven  by  the  apostles  Peter  (Acts  iii.  25,  26)  and 
'aul  (Gal.  iii.  8,  16). 

16.  Jacob  awaked,  &c.  His  language  and  his 
conduct  were  alike  that  of  a  man  whose  mind  was 
pervaded  by  sentiments  of  solemn  awe,  of  fervent 
Xjiety,  and  lively  gratitude  (Jer.  xxxi.  36). 

18, 19.  Jacob  .  .  .  took  the  stone,  &c.— a  monu- 
ment, 3.  cippus  (cf.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  The  mere 
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setting  -xvp  oi  the  stone  might  have  been  as  a  future 
memorial  to  mark  the  spot ;  and  this  practice  is 
still  common  in  the  East,  in  memory  of  a  religious 
vow  or  engagement.  Oil  is  so  much  used  in  the 
East  for  food  and  for  bodily  refreshment  that  a 
supply  of  it  invariably  forms  an  important  part  of 
a  traveller's  viaticum.  From  its  excellent  material 
properties,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  for 
spiritual  influences,  and,  still  later,  as  a  means  for 
setting  apart  or  consecrating  anything  to  God. 
The  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  stone  was  a  consecra- 
tion; nor  was  oil  the  only  substance  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  wine  also,  as  ghee  is  in  India.  Accord- 
ingly Jacob  gave  it  a  new  name,  Beth-el,  "the 
liouse  of  God"  (Hos.  xii.  4) ;  and  it  will  not  appear 
a  thing  forced  or  unnatural  to  call  a  stone  a  house, 
when  one  considers  the  common  practice  in  warm 
countries  of  sitting  in  the  open  air  by  or  on  a 
stone,  as  are  those  of  that  place,  '  broad  sheets  of 
bare  rock,  some  of  them  standing  like  the  crom- 
lechs of  Druidical  monuments '  {Stanley).  Although 
this  act  of  Jacob  is  the  first  instance  of  stone  con- 
secration o-n  record,  it  was  evidently  a  familiar 
and  established  practice  in  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs. But  the  unction  of  stones  was  ere  long 
abused  and  perverted  even  by  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves to  idolatry.  Libations  were  poured  upon 
them  j  meat  ofi'erings  presented  to  thein,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  classical  writers  {Tibullus,  i.,  1-11),  the 
heathen  were  accustomed  to  select  smooth  stones 
of  a  singular  appearance  or  extraordinary  shape, 
which  were  not  only  anointed,  but,  being  con- 
sidered instinct  with  the  Divine  presence 
'  €ixyl/vxci\,  were  wound  with  festive  garlands,  and 
regarded  as  tutelary  deities.  [This  superstition  of 
consecrated  stones  was  both  very  ancient  and  very 
extensive,  from  the  Grseco-Phcenician  BaiTvXia,  or 
Boetylia,  the  monlithic  temples  of  Egypt  and  Hin- 
dostan,  the  Xidoi  'Kvirapoi  of  the  Greeks,  the  'lapides 
informes '  of  the  Romans,  the  pyramids  and  obe- 
lisks of  others,  the  cairns  and  cromlechs  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  the  caaba  of  Arabia.  That 
black  stone  of  Mecca,  which  is  in  all  probability 
a  relic  of  this  superstition,  is  described  by  Burck- 
Aarc^^  (' Travels  in  Arabia')  as  'an  irregular  oval, 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  undulated 
surface,  composed  of  about  a  dozen  smaller  stones 
of  diff"erent  sizes  and  shapes,  well  joined  together 
with  a  small  quanity  of  cement,  and  perfectly 
smooth.']  the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Luz 
at  the  first  [ti'?]— almond  or  hazel  {Gesenius),  a 
declivity  {FUrst).  [The  Septuagint,  joining  D^ix 
(rendered  in  our  version,  "at  the  first")  with  vh. 
makes  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  OuXaMXci'?.] 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether  Beth-el  is  iden- 
tical with  Luz,  or  they  were  two  distinct  places. 
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20  name  of  that  city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first.  ^And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow, 
Saying,  If  ^  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go, 

21  and  will  give  me  ^ bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  "I  come 
again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  ^then  shall  the  LoiiD  be  my  God  : 
and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  ''shall  be  God's  house: 

and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
thee. 

THEN  Jacob  ^went  on  his  journey,  '^and  came  into  the  land  of  the 
"people  of  the  east.  .  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and, 
lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it;  for  out  of  that  wtII  they 
watered  the  flocks :  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered  :  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the 
well's  mouth  in  his  place.  And  Jacob  said  unto  them,  My  brethren, 
whence  he  ye  ?  And  they  said,  Of  Haran  are  we.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Know  ye  Laban  the  son  of  Nahor  ?  And  they  said.  We  know 
him.    And  he  said  unto  them,  ^ Is  ^he  w^ell  ?    And  they  said.  He  is 
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B.  C.  17C0. 


*  Ch.  31.  13. 

Judg.  11.30. 

2  Sam  15.9. 
y  ver.  15. 
«  1  Tim.  6.  8. 
«  Judg.  11.31. 

2  Sam.  19. 
24,  30. 
&  Deut  23.17. 
"  ch.  35.  7,1 1. 
d  Lev.  27.  30. 


CHAP.  29. 

1  lift  up  his 
feet. 

"  Num.  23.  7. 
Hos.  12.  12. 

2  children. 

3  Is  there 
peace  to 
him? 

&  ch.  43.  27. 


Some  passages  seem  to  countenance  the  former 
view  (ch.  XXXV.  6 ;  Judg.  i.  23),  others  the  latter 
(chs.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2 ;  xviii.  13).  The 
probability  is  that  they  were  in  close  contiguity, 
and  were  in  time  merged  into  one. 

20-22.— Jacob's  Vow.  20.  Jacob  vowed  a  vow. 
This  vow  lias  often  been  presented  in  a  light  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  of  Jacob,  as  indicating  that 
his  mind  was  so  wholly  engrossed  with  his  present 
state  and  necessities  that  he  felt  no  interest  in 
the  temporal  blessings  guaranteed  to  his  posterity, 
or  in  the  spiritual  good  which,  through  their  me- 
dium, would  be  conveyed,  in  remote  ages,  to  the 
world  at  large ;  and  that,  so  far  from  haviug  ex- 
alted views  of  the  pro-vnidential  government  of 
God,  he  confined  his  thoughts  exclusively  to  his 
personal  affairs  and  his  immediate  protection,  as 
well  as  suspended  his  devotedness  to  the  Divine 
service  on  the  condition  of  Ood's  pledges  being 
redeemed.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  in  consequeyrce  of  the  vision,  and  of  the 
promises  made  to  nim  during  the  night,  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner,  by  the  Divine  Being,  that 
he  vowed  his  vow  the  next  morning — a  vow  indi- 
cative of  his  profound  feelings  of  gratitude,  as  well 
as  of  reverence,  and  intended  to  be  simply  respon- 
sive to  the  terms  in  whicn  the  grace  of  his  heavenly 
Benefactor  and  Guardian  w^as  tendered.  Nay,  so 
far  is  he  from  betraying  a  selfish  and  worldly 
spirit,  the  moderation  of  his  desires  is  remarkable; 
and  the  vow,  when  placed  in  a  just  light,  will  be 
seen  to  evince  the  simplicity  and  the  piety  of 
Jacob's  mind.  Our  translators  have  given  rise  to 
the  mistaken  impressions  that  so  generally  pre- 
vail in  regard  to  Jacob's  vow,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  word  "then,"  in  v.  21.  But  the  apodosis  pro- 
perly begins  in  the  verse  following — '  then  this 
stone,'  &c.  The  w'ords  of  Jacob  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  a  doubt,  far  less  as  stating  the 
condition  or  terms  on  which  he  would  dedicate 
himself  to  God.  Let  "  if  "  be  changed  into 'since,' 
and  the  language  will  appear  a  proper  expression 
of  Jacob's  faith— an  evidence  of  his  having  truly 
embraced  the  promise.  And  the  vow  as  recorded 
should  stand  thus:  'If  (since)  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  putcn,  so 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  ;  and 
if  (since)  the  Lord  shall  be  my  God,  then  this  stone, 
which  I  have  set  up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's 
house,'  where  I  shall  erect  an  altar  and  worship 
Him.  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee.  The  appropriation 


of  this  proportion  of  income  or  produce  for  pious  or 
charitable  purposes  seems  to  have  been  a  primi- 
tive practice,  and  hence  Jacob  vowed  to  give  a 
tenth  of  whatever  gains  he  might  acquire  through 
the  blessing  of  Providence  (ch.  xiv.  20).  It  was 
continued  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  with  this 
difference,  that  what  had  been  in  patriarchal  times 
a  free-will  offering,  was  made  a  kind  of  tax,  a 
regular  impost  for  supporting  the  consecrated  tribe 
of  Levi. 

CHAP.  XXIX.  1-35.  The  Well  or  Haran. 
1.  Then  Jacob  went,  &c.— Hebrew,  lifted  up  his 
feet.  He  resumed  his  way  next  morning  with  a 
light  lieart  and  elastic  step,  after  the  vision  of  the 
ladder ;  for  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  tend  to 
quicken  the  discharge  of  duty  (Neh.  viii.  10).  and 
came  into  the  land,  &c.  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  whole  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  are 
by  the  sacred  writers  included  under  the  general 
designation,  'the  East'  (Judg,  vi.  3 ;  1  Ki.  iv.  30; 
J ob  i.  3).  Mesopotamia  is  specially  referred  to  in 
this  passage.  Between  the  first  and  the  second 
clause  of  this  verse  is  comprehended  a  journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  2.  And  he  looked,  &c.— as  he 
approached  the  place  of  his  destination,  he,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  repaired  to  the  well  adjoining  the 
town,  where  he  would  obtain  an  easy  introduc- 
tion to  his  relatives,  three  flocks  .  .  .  and  a  .  ,  . 
stone,  &c.  In  Arabia,  owing  to  the  shifting  sands, 
and  in  other  places,  owing  to  the  strong  evapora- 
tion, the  mouth  of  a  well  is  generally  covered, 
especially  when  it  is  private  property.  Over  many 
is  laid  a  broad,  thick,  flat  stone,  with  a  round 
hole  cut  in  the  middle,  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
cistern.  This  hol«  is  covered  with  a  small  stone, 
which  is  fastened  by  a  lock,  the  key  of  which  is 
kept  by  the  owner.  There  are  numerous  wells 
and  cisterns  of  water  of  this  description  in  the 
East.  The  well  around  which  Jacob  saw  the 
shepherds  with  their  flocks  waiting  was  "in  the 
fleld,"  and  consequently  was  not  that  "without 
the  city"  (ch.  xxiv.  11),  down  the  hewn  steps  of 
which  Eebekah  descended  to  obtain  water  with  ? 
pitcher ;  neither  were  there  any  troughs  into  whic 
the  water  was  poured.  It  must  have  been  at  t 
distance  from  Haran,  for  Jacob  does  not  appear  as 
yet  to  have  descried  the  city.  Such  was  the 
description  of  the  well  at  Haran.  4-5.  Jacob  said 
.  .  .  My  brethren  .  .  .  Know  ye  Laban  the  son 
of  Nahor  ?  He  was  the  grandson  of  Nahor. 
Bethuel  is  passed  over  as  of  no  note  in  the  family 
(see  on  ch.  xxiv.  53,  55),  Finding  from  the  shep 
herds  who  were  reposing  there  with  flocks,  and 


Jacob  coxenanteth 
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for  Rachel. 


7  well:  and.  behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep.  And  he 
said,  Lo,  ^it  is  yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should  be 

8  gathered  together:  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  aiid  feed  tke?n.  And 
they  said,  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till 
they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  ;  then  we  water  the  sheep. 

9  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them,  Rachel  came  with  her  father's 
10  sheep;  for  she  kept  them.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel 

the  daughter  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his 
mother's  brother,  that  Jacob  went  near,  and  '^rolled  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother.  And 
Jacob  ^kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  And  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother,  and  that  he  was  Rebekah's 
son:  ^and  she  ran  and  told  her  father.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Laban  heard  the  ^tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that  '^he  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house. 
And  he  told  Laban  all  these  things.  And  Laban  said  to  him,  ^  Surely 
thou  art  my  bone  and  ray  flesh.  And  he  abode  with  him  ®  the  space  of 
a  month. 

And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest 
thou  therefore  serve  me  for  nought  ?  tell  me,  what  s/iall  thy  wages  be  ? 
And  Laban  had  two  daughters  :  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and 
the  name  of  the  younger  was  Rachel.  Leah  was  tender-eyed;  but 
Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well  favoured.  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel ;  and 
said,  ^  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy  younger  daughter. 
And  Laban  said.  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should 
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who  all  belonged  to  Haran,  tliat  his  relatives  in 
Harau  were  well,  aud  that  one  of  the  family  was 
shortly  expected  participle,  is  coming],  he 

enquired  why  they  were  idling  the  best  part  of  the 
day  there,  instead  of  watering  their  flocks,  and 
sending  them  back  to  pasture?  Jacob's  object 
evidently  was  to  get  these  shepherds  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  that  his  introduction  to  his  fair  cousin 
might  take  place  in  private,  and  the  conversation 
relative  to  their  respective  families  might  not  be 
heard  by  strangers.  8.  They  said,  We  cannot, 
until.  In  order  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
too  frequent  exposure  in  places  whei-e  water  is 
scarce,  it  is  not  only  covered  and  secured,  but  it  is 
customary  to  have  all  the  flocks  collected  round 
the  well  before  the  covering  is  removed  in  presence 
of  the  owner,  or  one  of  his  representatives  ;  aud  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  those  who  were  reposing 
at  the  well  of  Haran  with  the  three  flocks  were 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Eachel. 

9-11.  while  he  yet  spake  .  .  .  Rachel  came. 
Among  the  pastoral  tribes  the  young  unmarried 
daughters  of  the  greatest  sheikhs  tend  the  flocks, 
going  out  at  sunrise,  and  continuing  to  watch  their 
fleecy  charge  till  sunset.  This  practice  of  emx)loy- 
iug  young  women  to  watch  the  flocks  obtains  still 
amongst  the  modern  Bedouins  ;  aud  amongst  some 
tribes  these  are  exclusively  employed,  insomuch 
that  Burdchardi  declares,  'a  boy  would  feel  him- 
self insulted  were  any  one  to  say,  "Go,  and  drive 
your  father's  sheep  to  pasture.'"  These  words,  in 
his  opinion,  would  signify  '  you  are  no  better  than 
a  girl.'  Watering  them,  which  is  done  twice  a  day, 
is  a  work  of  time  and  labour,  and  Jacob  rendered 
no  small  service  in  volunteering  his  aid  to  the 
young  shepherdess.  It  was  an  act  of  civility  on 
the  part  of  a  stranger,  readily  accepted  by  Rachel 
as  rendered  by  a  kingman.  The  interviev/  was 
affecting,  the  reception  welcome,  and  Jacob  forgot 
all  his  toils  in  the  society  of  his  Mesopotamian 
relatives.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  His  goodness  by  the  way?  12.  Jacoh 
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told  Rachel,  &c.  According  to  the  practice  of  the 
.East,  the  term  "brother"  is  extended  to  remote 
degrees  of  relationship,  as  uncle,  cousin,  or  nephew. 
14.  he  abode  ...  a  month.  Among  pastoral 
people  a  stranger  is  freely  entertained  for  three 
days ;  on  the  fourth  he  is  expected  to  tell  his 
name  and  errand  ;  and  if  he  prolongs  his  stay  after 
that  time,  he  must  set  his  hand  to  work  in  some 
way,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  A  similar  rule  ob- 
tained in  Labau's  establishment,  and  the  wages 
for  which  his  neijhew  engaged  to  continue  in  his 
emxjloyment  was  the  hand  of  Rachel. 

16.  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah  (weak-eyed, 
Gesenius),  and  the  name  of  the  younger  was  Rachel 
['^nn,  sheep,  ewe]— who  might  be  so  called  from 
the  mildness  of  her  temper,  or,  as  Harmer  suggests, 
from  the  reverse  (ch.  xxx.  1),  Since,  however, 
Jacob  and  Laban  used  difl'erent  languages  (ch, 
xxxi,  47),  these  names  of  the  two  daughters  may 
only  be  the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  the  original 
names.  17.  Leah  .  .  .  tender-eyed —  e. ,  soft 
blue  eyes— thought  a  blemish  ;  according  to  others, 
weak,  dull,  blear  eyes.  [Septuagiut,  ao-6ev6js;  Vul- 
gate, I'wpl]  Rachel . . ,  heautiful  and  well  favoured 
[nxn-nb:]— i.  e->  comely,  and  [^Wp  ris'i]  handsome 
in  form  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  18 ;  xvii.  42).  The  latter 
was  Jacob's  choice.  18.  I  will  serve  thee  seven 
years — a  proposal  of  marriage  is  made  to  the 
father  without  the  daughter  being  consulted, 
and  the  match  is  effected  by  the  suitor  either 
bestowing  costly  presents  on  the  family,  or  'by 
giving  cattle  to  the  value  the  father  sets  upon 
his  daughter,  or  else  by  giving  personal  services 
for  a  specifled  period,  as  a  comi)ensation  to  the 
father  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  services. 
Serving  as  a  labourer  in  various  departments  of 
work  to  purchase  a  wife  is  quite  common  in  the 
East  still,  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou,  speaking  of  the 
Persian  army,  meutiouis  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  known  to  him,  a  man,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
yoiiug  woman  as  a  biide,  served  as  a  substitute  for 
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Leah  and  Rachel. 


20  give  lier  to  another  man:  abide  with  me.  And  Jacob  *  served  seven 
years  for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  hut  a  few  days,  for  '  the 
love  he  had  to  her. 

21  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  da^^s  are  ful- 

22  filled,  that  I  may    go  in  unto  her.    And  Laban  gathered  together  all 

23  the  men  of  the  place,  and  made  a  feast.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
evening,  that  he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to  him ;  and 
he  went  in  unto  her.  And  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah  Zilpah 
his  maid  for  an  handmaid.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning, 
behold,  it  icas  Leah  :  and  he  said  to  Laban,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done 
unto  me  ?  did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Rachel  ?  wherefore  then  hast 
thou  beguiled  me  ?  And  Laban  said,  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our 
^country,  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first-born.  ^Fulfil  her  week, 
and  we  will  give  thee  this  also  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with 
me  yet  seven  other  years. 

And  Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week:  and  he  gave  him  Rachel  his 
daughter  to  wife  also.  And  Laban  gave  to  Rachel  his  daughter  Bilhah 
his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid.  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and 
he  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  served  with  him  yet  ^  seven 
other  years. 

And  when  the  Lord  ^saw  that  Leah  was  hated,  he  opened  her  womb : 
but  Rachel  ica.s  barren.    And  Leah  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  she 
called  his  name  ^Reuben:  for  she  said,  Surely  the  Lord  hath  ^looked 
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her  brother.  As  to  the  particular  term  of  seven 
years,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  early- 
times  as  a  full  and  complete  period  of  service  (cf. 
Exod.  xxi.  2).  .  Even  after  betrothal,  the  intercourse 
of  the  parties  is  restricted.  The  Arabs  will  not 
allow  them  to  see  each  other  ;  but  the  Hebrews 
were  not  so  stringent,  nor,  perhaps,  the  people  in 
Mesopotamia.  At  all  events,  with  Jacob  the  time 
went  rapidly  away  ;  for  even  severe  and  difficult 
duties  become  light  when  love  is  the  spring  of 
action. 

21.  Jacob  said,  Give  me  my  wife.  The  betrothals 
often  continue  for  years,  as  they  did  in  Jacob's 
case,  before  a  man  demands  his  wife.  When 
a  man  demands  his  betrothed,  a  day  is  fixed  for 
the  nuptials,  and  for  seven  nights  before,  he  is 
expected  to  give  a  feast — which,  however,  is  fre- 
quently furnished  —  always  amongst  the  lower 
classes — by  the  guests  themselves— one  sending 
coffee,  another  sugar,  &c.  The  principal  period  of 
this  continuous  feast  is  the  night  before  the  con- 
summation. 22.  Laban  gathered  together  all  the 
men  of  the  place,  and  made  a  feast  [nntyp  b'^i]  — 
made  a  banquet,  a  symposium  [Septuagint,  i-rroLrjae 
yufjLov].  In  both  these  phrases,  the  idea  of  the 
marriage  feast  is  more  j^rominent  than  the  mar- 
riage itself  (cf.  Esth.  ii.  18  ;  Matt.  xxv.  10),  and, 
indeed,  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are 
sometimes  used  for  mere  feasting  (Esth.  ix.  22 ;  Luke 
xiv.  8).  These  nuptial  festivities  lasted  for  the 
most  part  seven  (cf.  Judg.  xiv.  12),  but  sometimes 
fourteen  days  (Tobias  viii.  19).  23.  in  the  evening, 
that  he  took  Leah  .  .  .  and  brought  her  to  him. 
The  ample  bridal  veil  euveloi^ed  the  whole  person, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  the  features  of 
the  wearer.  This  circumstance  favoured  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  selfish  scheme  of  Laban,  by  whom  an 
infamous  fraud  was  practised  on  Jacob,  and  on 
his  showing  a  righteous  indignation,  the  usnge  of 
the  country  was  pleaded  in  excuse.  No  plea  of 
kindred  should  ever  be  allowed  to  come  in  op- 
position to  the  claim  of  justice.  But  this  is  often 
overlooked  by  the  selfish  mind  of  man,  and  fashion 
or  custom  rules  instead  of  the  will  of  God.  This 
was  what  Labaa  did,  as  lie  said,  "It  must  not  be 
203 


so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the  younger  before 
the  first-born."  But,  then,  if  that  had  been  the 
prevailing  custom  of  society  at  Haran,  he  should 
have  apprised  his  nephew  of  it  at  an  early  period 
and  in  an  honourable  manner.  This,  however,  is 
too  much  the  way  with  the  people  of  the  East 
still.  The  duty  of  marrying  an  elder  daughter 
before  a  younger,  the  tricks  which  parents  take  to 
get  off  an  elder  daughter  who  is  plain  or  deformed, 
and  in  which  they  are  favoured  by  the  long  bridal 
veil  that  entirely  conceals  her  features  all  the  wed- 
ding-day, and  the  prolongation  for  a  week  of  the 
marriage  festivities  among  the  greater  shiekhs,  are 
accordant  with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  Arabia 
and  Armenia  in  the  present  day.  27.  Fulfil  her 
week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also,  &c.— i  e., 
complete  without  disturbance  or  interruption  the 
week's  marriage  festival  of  this  one,  and  then 
Eachel  will  be  given  you  on  the  same  condition, 
a  term  of  seven  year's  service.  The  mercenary 
character  of  Laban  is  now  fully  brought  out. 

28.  gave  him  Rachel  .  .  .  also.  It  is  evident 
that  the  marriage  of  both  sisters  took  place  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  such  a  connection 
was  then  allowed,  though  afterwards  prohibited 
(Lev.  xviii.  18).  There  was  not  only  bigamy,  but 
polygamy  on  a  larger  scale  than  lias  hitherto  ap- 
Ijeared  in  the  sacred  record.  Those  marriages, 
however,  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of 
the  Christian,  or  even  the  Mosaic,  code  of  morality. 
For  although  the  will  of  the  Creator  was  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  union  of  a  single  pair  at 
first,  a  clear  definite  marriage  law,  specifying  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  nad  not  been 
enacted,  and  the  idea  of  incest,  therefore,  must  be 
excluded.  29.  gave  to  Rachel  .  .  .  Biihah  .  .  . 
to  be  her  maid.  A  father  in  good  circumstances 
still  gives  his  daughter  from  his  household  a 
female  slave,  over  whom  the  young  wife,  indepen- 
dently of  her  husband,  has  the  absolute  control. 
30.  he  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah.  This 
affection  for  Kachel  seems  to  have  been  love  at 
first  sight,  and  of  the  most  ardent  character  ; 
more  like  what  is  read  in  the  pages  of  romance 
than  what  is  paralleled  in  real  life.    It  is  not 
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her  maia  to  Jacob. 


33  upon  my  affliction ;  noW  therefore  my  husband  will  love  me.  And  she 
conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  said,  Because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
that  I  was  hated,  he  hath  therefore  given  toe  this  son  also :  and  she 

34  called  his  name  ^  Simeon.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  said.  Now  this  time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me,  because  I 

35  have  bom  him  three  sons:  therefore  was  his  name  called  Levi.  And 
she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son :  ahd  she  said,  Now  will  I  praise  the 
Lord  :  therefore  she  called  his  name    Judah :  and  ^^left  bearing. 

30  AND  when  Kachel  saw  that  "she  bare  Jacob  no  children,  Rachel 
^envied  her  sister;  and  said  unto  Jacob,  Give  me  children,  ""or  else  I  die. 

2  And  Jacob's  anger  was  kindled  against  Rachel :  and  he  said,  '^Am  I  in 

3  God's  stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?  And 
she  said.  Behold  ^my  maid  Bilhah,  go  in  unto  her;  ^ and  she  shall  bear 

4  upon  my  knees,  ^that  I  may  also  ^have  children  by  her.    And  she  gave 

5  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  '*to  wife:  and  Jacob  went  in  unto  her.  And 

6  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  a  son.  And  Rachel  said,  God  hath 
^judged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son  : 

7  therefore  called  she  his  name  ^  Dan.    And  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  con* 

8  ceived  again,  and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  And  Rachel  Said,  With 
^  great  wrestlings  have  I  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I  have  prevailed  : 
and  she  called  his  name  ^-^'Naphtali. 

9  When  Leah  saw  that  she  had  left  bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  maid, 

10  and  gave  her  Jacob  to  wife.     And  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  bare  Jacob 

11  a  son.     And  Leah  said,  A  troop  cometh:  and  she  called  his  name 
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wonderful  that  she  should  occupy  a  place  in  hi.s 
regards  far  superior  to  that  of  her  sister,  the  more 
especially  as  tnat  sister  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
the  infamous  plot  which  had  been  contrived  to 
entrap  him  into  a  marriage  with  her. 

31.  when  the  Lord  saw,  &c.  This  statement  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  covenant.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
made  by  the  sacred  historian  merely  in  the  style 
of  Scripture,  which  ascribes  all  ordinary  events  to 
the  agency  of  God  ;  but  purposely  to  show  that  in 
the  third,  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  Israelitish 
nation  originated  not  from  nature  but  from  grace. 
Leah  was  hated — e.,  not  loved  so  much  as  she 
ought  to  have  been.  Her  becoming  a  mother 
ensured  her  rising  in  the  estimation  both  of  her 
husband  and  of  society.  32.  son  .  .  .  called  his 
name  Reuben— ?.  e.,  behold  !  a  sou.  Names  were 
always  significant ;  and  those  which  Leah  gave  to 
her  sons  were  expressive  of  her  varying  feelings  of 
thankfulness  or  joy,  or  allusive  to  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  There  was  piety  and 
wisdom  in  attaching  a  signification  to  names,  as  it 
tended  to  keep  the  bearer  in  remembrance  of  his 
duty  and  the  claims  of  God.  33.  Simeon— e., 
favourable  hearing.  Now  this  time  will  my  hus- 
band be  joined  unto  me.  This  language  is  still 
used  in  the  East  by  a  wife  who  has  become  the 
mother  of  one  or  two  sons.  Mr.  Graham,  an 
intelligent  missionary,  describes  ('Jordan  and 
Rhine')  the  case  of  a  wife  who  had  born  twin 
sons  ;  and  when  the  rumour  spread  through  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  city,  the  Moslem  ladies 
came  in  troops,  crying,  '  What  has  God  willed ! 
bow  glorious  !  how  fortunate  !  now  your  husband 
will  love  you,  and  your  name  shall  be  great.' 
34.  Levi— i.e.,  a  joining.  35.  Judah  [nnin^]— i.  e., 
praise  or  thanksgiving.  [It  is  a  Chaldeeism  de- 
rived from  the  Hiphil  of  rn"!^,  to  praise,  of  which 
the  common  form  is  nn'r  in  the  present,  and  rri'in 
in  the  past  {Rosenmuller's  'Scholia,'  in  loco).'] 

CHAP.  XXX.  1-24.  —  Domestic  Jealousies. 
I.  Rachel  envied  her  sister.  The  maternal  rela- 
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tion  confers  a  high  degree  of  honour  in  the  East, 
and  the  want  of  that  status  is  felt  as  a  stigma,  and 
deplored  as  a  grievous  calamity,  else  I  die — either 
be  reckoned  as  good  as  dead,  or  pine  away,  from 
vexation.  Besides  the  general  desire  for  a  family 
in  the  East,  the  intense  anxiety  of  Hebrew  women 
for  children  arose  also  from  the  hope  of  giving 
birth  to  the  promised  seed.  Rachel's  conduct  was 
sinful,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of 
Rebekah  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  22)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
i.  11).  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  her 
natural  feelings,  produced  by  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  social  usages  i)revalent  around 
her.  'At  every  marriage  a  party  of  men  and 
women  convey  a  trousseau  by  torchlight  to  her 
new  home;  and  amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  is  a  wooden  cradle  painted  blue,  red,  or 
yellow.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  regarded  in  the 
East  as  the  most  important  item  of  a  trousseau ; 
and  she  is  an  unhappy  wife  who  does  not  soon  see 
rocking  in  the  gaudy  cradle  an  infant  son,  whose 
name  she  may  take  (cf.  John  ii.  1,  last  clause), 
and  through  whom  she  may  be  honoured  among 
women  '  {Miss  Rogers'  '  Domestic  Life  in  Pales- 
tine '),  4.  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  hand- 
maid to  wife.  Rachel,  following  the  example  of 
Sarah  with  regard  to  Hagar,  an  example  which  is 
not  seldom  imitated  still^  adopted  the  children  of 
her  maid.  6.  Dan— e.,  judge.  8.  Naphtali— ?.  e., 
wrestling.  In  bestowing  this  name  she  had  a 
reference,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  her  bitter 
contentions  and  rivalry  with  her  sister,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  others,  to  her  wrestling  with  God  in 
prayer. 

9-11.  Leah  .  .  .  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and  gave 
her  Jacob  to  wife.  Leah  took  the  same  course 
as  Rachel  had  done  with  her  own  maid,  who  bore 
a  son ;  and  this  child,  being  adopted  by  Leah,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gad.  A  troop  cometh— [He- 
brew, n^n ;  Septuagint,  ev  tux!?,  in  good  luck,  for- 
tunately, or  (Keri)  prosperity,  good  fortune 
cometh.]  This  was  Leah's  exclamation  on  the 
birth  of  Zilpah's  son,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
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of  Joseph. 


And  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  And  Leah 
Happy  am  I,  for  the  daughters  *will  call  me  blessed  :  and  she  called 

7  Ael 


12,  ^  Gad. 

13  said,  ^ 
his  name  ^Aslier. 

14  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found  ^mandrakes 
in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.    Then  Rachel  said 

15  to  Leah,  '"Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes.  And  she  said 
unto  her,  ^Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ?  and 
wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's  mandrakes  also  ?    And  Rachel  said, 

16  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with  thee  to-night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes.  And 
Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee 
with  my  son's  mandrakes.    And  he  lay  with  her  that  night. 

17  And  God  hearkened  unto  Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  the 

18  fifth  son.  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  given  me  my  hire,  because  I  have 
given  my  maiden  to  my  husband  :  and  she  called  his  name  ^Issachar. 

19,  And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bare  Jacob  the  sixth  son.    And  Leah 

20  said,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry;  now  will  my  husband 
dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  born  him  six  sons:  and  she  called  his 

21  name  ^Zebulun.  And  afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter,  and  called  her 
name  Dinah. 

And  God  ''remembered  Rachel,  and  God  hearkened  to  her,  and  ^opened 
her  womb.  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  said,  God  hath  taken 
away  ^ my  reproach  :  and  she  called  his  name  Joseph;  and  said, ''The 
Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son. 
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his  being  called  Gad.  The  ancient  Paraphrast, 
Jonathan,  and  Onkelos  read,  '  the  liappy  star,  or 
good  fortune  is  come'  [cf,  Isa,  Ixv.  11,  Hebrew 
text,  where  allusion  is  made  to  two  Babylonian 
idols— "7^,  the  god  of  Fortune,  and  the  god  of 
Destiny.  Monsieur  Jurieu  says,  'that  these  two 
were  believed  to  be  the  stars  that  overruled 
nativities '  ('  Hist,  des  dogmes  et  des  cultes,'  p. 
701;  also  Henderson's  '  Isaiah,' Ixv,  11)J.  13,  Asher 
— i.e.,  happy,  blessed, 

14-16.  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat- 
harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  [Hebrew,  C'^iii ; 
Septuagint,  fxtjXa  jxavopayopaiv]  (cf.  Song  vii.  13) 
(Atropa  mandragora,  Linmeus) — a  ijlant  resem- 
bling the  Belladonna,  a  beet-like  root— with  fragrant 
blossoms  of  a  white  and  reddish  hue,  which  are 
universally  believed  by  the  Orientals  to  possess 
the  property  of  aiding  conception.  The  literature 
on  this  subject  is  immense;  and  the  different  views 
entertained  regarding  the  identity  of  the  plant  are 
too  many  even  for  enumeration.  The  following 
description  of  it  by  a  traveller  of  great  intelligence, 
as  well  as  extensive  opportunities  of  observation, 
may  suffice : — '  The  mandrake  is  conspicuous  by  its 
broad  leaves  and  green  apples.  Keuben  gathered 
them  in  wheat  harvest  on  the  Mesopotamian 
fields ;  and  it  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  still 
found  ripe  and  eatable  on  the  lower  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  where  I  have  most  fre- 
quently seen  them.  The  apple  becomes  of  a  very 
pale  yellow  colour,  partially  soft,  and  of  an  insipid, 
sickish  taste.  They  are  said  to  produce  dizziness  ; 
but  I  have  seen  people  eat  them  without  experienc- 
ing any  such  eft'ect.  The  Arabs,  however,  believe 
them  to  be  exhilarating  and  stimulating  even  to 
insanity'  {Thomson,  'Land  and  Book').  15.  Is  it 
a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  hus- 
band? &c.  A  bitter  and  intense  rivalry  existed 
between  Leah  and  Rachel,  all  the  more  from  their 
close  relationship  as  sisters:  and  although  they 
occupied  separate  apartments  with  their  respective 
families,  as  is  the  uniform  custom  where  a  plurality 
of  wives  obtains,  and  the  husband  and  father 
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spends  a  day  with,  each  in  regular  succession,  this 
arrangement  did  not,  it  seems,  allay  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  Lahan's  daughters.  The  evil  lies  in 
the  system,  which,  being  a  violation  of  God's 
original  ordinance,  cannot  yield  happiness.  '  Ex- 
perience in  polygamous  countries  has  shown  that 
those  run  great  risk  who  marry  two  members  of 
one  family,  or  even  two  girls  from  the  same  town 
or  village.  The  disadvantages  of  such  unions  are 
well  understood.  I  have  often  witnessed  the 
quarrels,  disputes,  and  jealousies  which  arise  in 
harems,  where  the  several  wives  of  one  man  are 
nearly  related  to  each  other.  The  more  remote 
the  connection  or  relationship  among  the  women 
in  a  harem,  tlie  more  chance  there  appears  to  be 
of  peace  within  its  walls'  {Miss  Rogers'  'Domestic 
Life  in  Palestine '). 

18.  she  called  his  name  Issachar— [Hebrew, "13^'^'' 
The  constant  Keri,  "i^ii'!,  bought  wdth  a  hire  or 
reward.  The  Chetibh  may  be  read  either  nsa^  tJ;:, 
there  is  a  hire  or  reward,  or  i^^'^'!  for  "i^b;  t^'^;,  he 
brings  a  reward.  The  Septuagint  has  e/caXeo-e  to 
ovofxa  avTvv  laadxap,  o  eaTi  fxiaOo^,  she  called  his 
name  Issachar,  which  is  hire  or  reward.]  The 
import  of  the  name,  therefore,  is,  either  that  she 
had  hired  her  husband,  or  that  she  had  received 
her  hire  {i.  e.,  a  happy  result)  from  God.  20. 
Zehulun— [Hebrew,  Ji^ni  orp'^i^T  (habitation),  either 
from  hu\,  dwells,  or,  as  some  think,  from  "i.?J.,  a 
gift  or  dowry,  the  name  being  a  paranomasia  or 
play  upon  both  words.]  The  birth  of  a  son  is 
hailed  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  pos- 
session of  several  sous  confers  upon  the  mother  an 
honour  and  respectability  proportioned  to  their 
number.  The  husband  attaches  a  similar  impor- 
tance to  the  possession,  and  it  forms  a  bond  of 
union  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to 
forsake  or  to  be  cold  to  a  wife  who  has  borne  him 
sons.  This  explains  the  happy  anticipations  Leali 
founded  on  the  x^ossession  of  her  six  sons,  21. 
afterwards  ...  a  daughter  [Hebrew,  nrij— ?,  e., 
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25  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel  had  bom  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said 
unto  Laban,  *  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto  ^  mine  own  place,  and 

26  to  my  country.  Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children,  *'for  whom  I 
have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go :  for  thou  knowest  my  service  which  I 
have  done  thee. 

27  And  Laban  said  unto  him,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine 
eyes,  tarry:  for       have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath 

28  blessed  me  ^for  thy  sake.  And  he  said,  ^Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I 
will  give  it. 

99     And  he  said  unto  him,  ^Thou  knowest  how  I  have  served  thee,  and 

30  how  thy  cattle  was  with  me.  For  it  was  little  which  thou  hadst  before  I 
came,  and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude;  and  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  thee  since  my  coming  :  and  now  when  shall  I  ^provide  for  mine 
own  house  also  ? 

31  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee  ? 

And  Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  any  thing.    If  thou  wilt  do 

32  this  thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock :  I  will  pass 
through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from  thence  all  the  speckled  and 
spotted  cattle,  and  all  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted 


judged,  vindicated.  The  inferior  value  set  on  a 
daughter  is  displayed  in  the  bare  announcement  of 
the  birth. 

24.  Joseph— [Hebrew,  F)cV,  may  he  add,  from 
PiD'j,  to  add.  But  there  is  a  paranomasia  on  this 
verb  and  P]Dn;,  to  take  away,  in  the  preceding 
clause,  so  that  the  name  presents  the  birth  of  this 
son  in  the  two-fold  light  of  removing  the  rei)roach 
of  barrenness  from  the  mother  and  adding  a  son 
{vv.  23,  24)].  This  name,  and  those  of  Tssachar  and 
Zebulun,  have  been  fastened  upon  by  De  WeJte 
and  Knohel  as  showing  in  the  Mosaic  record  of 
them  duxilicate  and  contradictory  etymologies ; 
but  the  objections  are  groundless,  as  a  combination 
of  different  and  independent  ideas  in  one  name  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  fondness  for  allitera- 
tion, of  which  the  Hebrew  writings  furnish  so 
Diauy  examples.  In  this  register  of  the  successive 
births  in  Jacob's  family,  there  is  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice — viz.,  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  the  Divine  name  in  different  forms.  The 
historian  may  have  adopted  this  style  of  narration 
from  a  pious  wish  to  recognize  the  direct  agency  of 
God  in  the  origin  of  the  Israelitisli  nation  (see  on 
ch.  xxix.  31),  and  the  names  "Lord,"  "God"  have 
been  used  by  him  indifferently.  But  if  the  words, 
as  recorded,  were  actually  uttered  by  the  resjiective 
mothers,  they  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
variable  state  of  their  religious  feelings  in  the  cir- 
cumstances— Leah  being  at  first  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  and  grace  of  Jehovah  in 
making  her  "a  mother  in  Israel,"  but  a))parently 
losing  sight  of  Him  through  the  influence  of 
jealousy,  and  talking  only  of  God  {vv.  18,  20) ; 
while  the  i)roud,  worldly-minded  Rachel  speaks 
only  of  Elohim,  till  she  was  at  length  led  to  trace 
the  agency  of  Jehovah  {v.  24).  Rachel  looks  to 
natural  means  only.  And  yet,  though  employing 
love-apples  as  a  stimulant,  she  remains  sterile, 
while  Leah,  who  resorts  to  no  such  ex])edients,  is 
again  blessed  with  productiveness.  On  the  wliole, 
the  two  principal  wives  of  Jacob  seem  to  have 
been  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  revealed 
knowledge  of  God;  while  He,  by  denying  offspring 
to  the  favourite  wife,  and  bestowing  tliat  privilege 
on  Leah,  who  had  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  the  chief  foundress  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
showed  them,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  or 
misunderstood,  that  the  children  they  obtained 
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were  not  the  fruits  of  nature,  but  the  gifts  of 
grace. 

25-43.— Jacob's  Covenant  with  Laban.  25. 
when  Rachel  had  horn  Joseph.  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  this  son,  Jacob's  term  of  servitude  expired, 
and,  feeling  anxious  to  establish  an  independence 
for  his  family,  he  probably,  from  knowing  that 
Esau  was  out  of  the  way,  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  to  Canaan  (Heb.  xiii.  14).  In  this 
resolution  the  faith  of  Jacob  was  remarkable,  for 
as  yet  he  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  promise 
of  God  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  15). 

27.  Laban  said ...  I  have  learned.  His  selfish 
uncle  was  averse  to  a  separation,  not  from  warmth 
of  affection  either  for  Jacob  or  his  daughters,  but 
from  the  damage  his  own  interests  would  sustain. 
He  had  found,  from  long  observation,  that  the 
blessing  of  heaven  rested  on  Jacob,  and  that  his 
stock  had  wonderfully  increased  under  Jacob's 
management.  This  was  a  remarkable  testimony 
that  good  men  are  blessings  to  the  places  where 
they  reside.  Men  of  the  world  are  often  blessed 
with  temporal  benefits  on  account  of  their  pious 
relatives,  though  they  have  not  always,  like 
Laban,  the  wisdom  to  discern,  or  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  it.  28.  Appoint  me  thy  wages.  The 
Eastern  shepherds  receive  for  tlieir  hire  not 
money,  but  a  certain  amount  of  the  increase  or 
produce  of  the  flock  ;  but  Laban  would  at  the 
time  have  done  anything  to  secure  the  continued 
services  of  his  nephew,  and  make  a  show  of  liber- 
ality, which  Jacob  well  knew  was  constrained. 

30.  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming 
— lit.,  in  my  footsteps;  i.  e.,  has  caused  prosx)erity 
to  attend  me  in  every  department  of  my  labour  iu 
your  service. 

31.  Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give,  &c.  A  new 
agreement  was  made,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  he  was  to  receive  remuneration  in  the  usual 
way,  but  on  certain  conditions  which  Jacob  si)eci- 
fied,  32. 1  will  pass  through,  &c.— [8eptuagint,  Trap- 
eXderu)  iravTU  n-a  '7rTpo(3aTU  (tov — let  thy  flocks  Jiass 
by.]  Eastern  sheep  being  generally  white,  the 
goats  brown  [D^n],  black,  or  burnt  up,  and  spotted 
or  speckled  ones  comparatively  few  and  rare, 
Jacob  proposed  to  remove  all  existing  ones  of  that 
description  from  the  fiock,  and  to  be  content  with 
what  might  apjiear  at  the  next  lambiug-time.  The 

Eroposal  seemed  so  much  in  favour  of  Laban  that 
e  at  once  agreed  to  it.    But  Jacob  has  been 
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33  and  speckled  among  the  goats  :  and  "'of  such  shall  be  my  hire.  So  shall 
my  *  righteousness  answer  for  me  ^'^in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come 
for  my  hire  before  thy  face :  every  one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted 
among  the  goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep,  that  shall  be  counted 
stolen  with  me. 

34  And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it  might  be  according  to  thy  word. 

35  And  he  removed  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ringstraked  and 
spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  and  every 
one  that  had  some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and 

36  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  his  sons.  And  he  set  three  days'  journey 
betwixt  himself  and  Jacob  :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocks. 

37  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and 
chesnut  tree ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white 

38  appear  which  icas  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled 
before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs  when  the  flocks 
came  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink. 

39  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought   forth  cattle  ring- 

40  straked,  speckled,  and  spotted.  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and 
set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ringstraked  and  all  the  brown  in  the 
flock  of  Laban;  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by  themselves,  and  put  them 

41  not  unto  Laban's  cattle.  And  it  came  to  pass,  whensoever  the  stronger 
cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the 

42  cattle  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive  among  the  rods.  But 
when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in  :  so  the  feebler  were 

43  Laban's  and  the  stronger  Jacob's.  And  the  man  *  increased  exceedingly, 
and had  much  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants,  and  camels, 
and  asses. 
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accused  of  taking  advantage  of  his  uncle,  and 
though  it  is  difficult  to  exculpate  him  from  prac- 
tising some  degree  of  dissimulation,  he  was  only 
availing  himself  of  the  results  of  his  great  skill  and 
experience  iu  the  breeding  of  cattle.  His  plans 
v/ere  crowned  with  remarkable  success.  33.  So 
shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me— rather, 
testify  a.(7ao26^  me,  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xix.  18; 
1  Sam.  xii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  i.  16,  &c. ) 

35.  he  removed  the  he -goats  that 

were  ringstraked— [Hebrew,  cnpy.,  marked  with 
stripes ;  variegated,  especially  on  the  feet ;  pied- 
footed:  Septuagint,  tows  pavrovi  (Symmachus, 
Xeu/coTTooGs).]  and  spotted  [Hebrew,  D^i^'^ts]— hav- 
ing large  spots  like  patches  on  their  bodies  (cf. 
Josh.  X.  5) ;  the  goats  and  sheep  are  here  si)oken 
of  together,  being  usually  intermingled  in  the  same 
flock,  as  they  are  in  the  present  day  {Rohinson^  s 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  169).  36.  he  set  three 
days' journey  betwixt  himself  and  Jacob.  A  day's 
journey  is  reckoned  in  the  East  at  the  present  day 
at  four  geographical  miles,  which  is  probably  about 
the  same  distance  as  is  denoted  by  that  measure 
in  Scriijture  (Exod.  v.  3;  viii.  27).  Tnree  days' 
journey  will  then  be  twelve  geographical  miles. 

37.  Jacob  took  him  rods  (Hebrew,  a  rod)  of 
green  poplar  [Hebrew,  n;?^,  a  poplar]— so  called 
from  the  whitish  colour  of  its  bark  or  leaves, 
storax  (cf.  Hos.  iv.  13).  and  of  the  hazel  [Hebrew, 
nS]— more  probably  the  almond  tree.  [So  the 
Septuagint  lias  Kapv'Lvy]v].  Taking  the  word  as  in 
our  translation,  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
hazel,  some  of  which  are  more  erect  than  the 
common  hazel,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
varieties  Jacob  employed.  The  styles  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour  when  peeled;  and  along  with 
them  he  took  wands  of  other  shrubs,  which,  when 
stripped  of  the  bark,  had  white  streaks.  These 
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rods,  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  females 
at  tlie  time  of  gestation,  Jacob's  observation  had 
taught  him  would  have  an  influence,  through  the 
imagination,  on  the  future  offspring,  and  ches- 
nut tree  [Hebrew,  jiani?]— not  the  chesnut  tree 
(Castanea  fagus),  for  it  grows  only  on  dry  moun- 
tain slopes ;  whereas  the  other  trees  mentioned 
here  delight  in  low,  humid  situations.  It  was  in 
all  probability  the  plane,  or,  according  to  some, 
the  maple  tree  (Platanus  Orientalis).  [So  the 
Septuagint  has  irKaTavo-s].  38.  watering  troughs 
— usnally  a  long  stone  block  hollowed  out,  from 
which  several  sheep  could  drink  at  once,  but  some- 
times so  small  as  to  admit  of  one  only  drinking  at 
a  time.  39.  And  the  flocks  conceived— were 
in  heat.  The  verb  is  in  the  plural  masculine,  and 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  rams  and  bucks  rutted; 
whereas  in  the  preceding  clause  (end  of  v.  38)  the 
verb,  being  feminine,  applies  to  the  ewes  and  she- 
goats.  40.  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward 
the  ringstraked  ...  in  the  flock  of  Laban.  This 
was  the  same  stratagem  continued  by  different 
means.  Formerly  he  had  made  use  of  piiled  rods  of 
diverse  colours  ;  but  nowthat  ringstraked  and  black 
(brown)  sheep  had  made  ajipearauce  iu  Laban's 
flock,  he  set  the  faces  of  his  white  she-  goats  and 
ewes  towards  them,  and  the  anticipated  result 
followed.  41,  42.  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle 
did  conceive.  'The  sheep  of  those  lands  yean 
twice  a  year.  In  the  autumn,  when  they  have 
particularly  rich  pasture,  then  tlie  stronger  cattle 
did  conceive ;'  accordingly,  lambs  which  fall  in 
February  are  the  most  esteemed.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  pasturage  is  not  so  rich,  and  the  sheep 
themselves  are  weakened  by  the  damp  and  mois- 
ture, they  do  not  conceive  lambs  of  so  good  a 
quality.  Jacob  therefore  took  care  to  lay  his 
rods  in  the  gutters  in  the  autumn,  but  did  not  do 
so  in  the  spring'  [Gerlach). 
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Lahan  and  his  sons. 


31  AND  he  "  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  Jacob  hath  taken 
away  all  that  was  our  father's ;  and  of  that  which  was  our  father's  hath 

2  he  gotten  all  this  ^giory.  And  Jacob  beheld  ''the  countenance  of  Laban, 
and,  behold,  it  was  not  ^  toward  him  ^  as  before. 

8  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  ^  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers, 
and  to  thy  kindred  ;  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

4  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock, 

5  and  said  unto  them,  -^I  see  your  father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not 
toward  me  as  before;  but  the  God  of  my  father  ^ hath  been  with  me. 

6,  And  ^^ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have  served  your  father.  And 

7  your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and    changed  my  wages  ^  ten  times  ;  but 

8  God  ^  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  If  he  said  thus,  '  The  speckled  shall 
be  thy  wages ;  then  all  the  cattle  bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said  thus. 
The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  hire ;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ringstraked. 

9  Thus  God  hath  '"taken  away  the  cattle  of  your  father,  and  given  them 

10  to  me.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that  the  cattle  conceived,  that 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the  ^rams  which 

11  leaped  upon  the  cattle  2^.'^r6  ringstraked,.  speckled,  and  grisled.  And  '^the 
angel  of  God  spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  Jacob :  and  I  said.  Here 

12  am  I.  And  he  said.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes  and  see,  all  the  lambs  which 
leap  upon  the  cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled :  for  "I  have 

13  seen  all  that  Laban  doeth  unto  thee.  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  ^ where 
thou  anointedst  tlie  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me  : 
now  ^  arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
kindred. 

14  And  Rachel  and  licah  answered  aiid  said  unto  him,  ^ Is  there  yet  any 

15  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's  house  ?    Are  we  not  counted 
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CHAP.  XXXI.  1-21.— Envy  of  Laban  and 
Sons.    1.  lie  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons.  It 

must  have  been  from  rumour  that  Jacob  got  know- 
ledge of  the  invidious  reflections  cast  upon  him  by 
his  cousins  ;  for  they  were  separated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  days'  journey.  2.  the  countenance 
of  Laban  .  .  .  not  toward  him  as  before— Zi^.,  was 
not  the  same  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before :  a 
common  Oriental  form  of  speech.  The  insinuations 
against  Jacob's  fidelity  by  Laban's  sons,  and  the  sul- 
len reserve,  the  churlish  conduct,  of  Laban  himself, 
had  made  Jacob  s  situation,  in  his  uncle's  establish- 
ment, most  trying  and  painful.  It  is  always  one 
of  the  vexations  attendant  on  worldly  prosperity, 
that  it  excites  the  envy  of  others  (Eccl.  iv.  4) ;  and 
that,  however  careful  a  man  is  to  maintain  a  good 
conscience,  he  cannot  always  reckon  on  maintain- 
ing a  good  name  in  a  censorious  world.  This 
Jacob  experienced  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  like  a 
good  man,  he  had  asked  direction  and  relief  in 
prayer. 

3.  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Return.  Notwithstanding 
the  ill-usage  he  had  received,  Jacob  might  not 
have  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  quit  his  present 
sphere  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  fretfulness 
and  discontent.  Having  been  conducted  to  Haran 
by  God  (ch.  xxviii.  15),  and  having  got  a  promise 
that  the  same  heavenly  Guardian  would  bring  him 
again  into  the  land  of  Canaan — he  might  have 
thought  he  ought  not  to  leave  it,  without  being 
clearly  persuaded  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  So  ought 
we  to  set  the  Lord  before  us,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  in  all  our  ways,  our  journeys,  our  settlements 
and  plans  in  life.  Jacob  did  receive  an  answer, 
which  decided  his  entrance  upon  the  homeward 
journey  to  Canaan,  with  a  re-agsurance  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  protection  by  the  way.  But 
he  himself  alone  was  responsible  for  making  his 
departure  a  hurried  and  chiudestiue  flight. 
2US 


4.  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah.  His 

wives  and  family  were  in  their  usual  residence ; 
and  whether  he  wished  them  to  be  present  at  the 
festivities  of  sheap- shearing,  as  some  think ;  or, 
because  he  could  not  leave  his  flock,  he  called 
them  both  to  come  to  him,  in  order  that,  having 
resolved  on  immediate  departure,  he  might  com- 
municate his  intentions.  Eachel  and  Leah  only 
were  called,  for  the  other  two  wives,  being  secon- 
dary, and  still  in  a  state  of  servitude,  were  not 
entitled  to  be  taken  into  account.  Jacob  acted 
the  part  of  a  dutiful  husband  in  telling  them  his 
plans  ;  for  husbands,  that  love  their  wives,  should 
consult  with  them,  and  trust  in  them  (Prov.  xxxi. 
1).  6.  ye  know  that  ...  I  have  served.  Having 
stated  his  strong  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
their  father's  conduct,  and  the  ill  requital  he  liad 
got  for  all  his  faithful  services,  he  informed  them 
of  the  blessing  of  God,  that  had  made  him  rich 
notwithstanding  Laban's  design  to  ruin  him  ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  command  from  God  he  had  received 
to  return  to  his.  own  country,  that  they  might  not 
accuse  him  of  caprice,  or  disafiection  to  their 
family ;  but  be  convinced  that,  in  resolving  to  de- 
part, he  acted  from  a  principle  of  religious  obedi- 
ence. 7.  changed  my  wages  ten  times— e. ,  many 
times :  ten,  besides  signifying  adeterminate number, 
frequently  stands  in  Scrmture  for  many  (cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  i.  8 ;  Eccl.  vii.  9 ;  Dan.  i.  26 ; 
Amos  vi.  9 ;  Zech.  viii.  23).  11.  the  angel  of  God. 
That  Divine  Being  styles  himself  {v.  18)  the  God 
of  Beth-el  (cf.  chs.  xxxii.  24-32  ;  xxxv.  9-15  ;  xlviii. 
15,  16).  He  was  not  one  of  the  angels  who  were 
seen  ascending  and  descending  on  the  symbolic 
ladder.    He  identified  himself  with  God. 

14.  Rachel  and  Leah  answered.  Having  heard 
his  views,  they  expressed  their  entire  approval; 
and,  from  grievances  of  their  own,  were  fully  as  de- 
sirous of  a  separation  as  himself.   They  displa 
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of  liim  strangers  ?  for  *he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also 
16  our  money.    For  all  the  riches  which  God  hath  taken  from  our  father, 
that  is  ours,  and  our  children's :  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said 
unto  thee,  do. 

17,     Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels  ;  and 

18  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods  which  he  had  gotten^  the 
cattle  of  his  getting,  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-aram,  for  to  go  to 

19  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    And  Laban  went  to  shear  his 

20  sheep:  and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  ^images  Hhat  icere  her  father's.  And 
Jacob  stole  away  *  unawares  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not 

21  that  he  fled.    So  he  fled  with  all  that  he  ha*d ;  and  he  rose  up'  and 

22  passed  over  the  river,  and  ^set  his  face  toward  the  mount  Gilead. 

23  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled.    And  he 
took  his  'brethren  with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days'  journey; 

24  and  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead.    And  God  ^came  to  Laban 
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not  only  conjugal  affection,  hut  piety,  iu  following 
the  course  described — "whatsoever  God  hath 
said  unto  thee,  do."  'Those  that  are  really  their 
husbands'  helps-meet  will  pever  be  their  hin- 
drances in  doing  that  to  which  God  calls  them ' 
{Henry). 

17.  Then  Jaco"b  rose  up.  little  time  is  spent  by 
pastoral  jieople  in  removing.  The  striking  down 
the  tents  and  ]3oles,  and  stowing  them  among  their 
other  baggage ;  the  putting  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  /lOucZa^"  like  cradles,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
or  in  panniers  on  asses  ;  and  the  ranging  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  flock  iu  droves  under  the  re- 
spective shepherds, — all  this  is  a  short  process,  A 
plain  that  is  covered  iu  the  morning  with  a  long 
ari'ay  of  tents,  and  with  browsing  flocks,  may,  in  a 
few  hours,  appear  so  desolate  that  not  a  vestige 
of  the  encampment  remains,  except  the  holes  in 
which  the  tent-poles  had  been  fixed.  IS.  hie  car- 
ried .  .  .  tie  cattle  .  .  .  "which  he  had  gotten— i  e., 
his  own  and  nothing  more.  He  did  not  indemnify 
himself  for  his  many  losses  by  carrying  off  any- 
thing of  Laban's,  but  was  content  with  what  Pro- 
vidence had  given  him.  Some  may  think  that  due 
notice  should  have  been  given  ;  but  when  a  man 
feels  himself  in  danger,  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion prescribes  the  duty  of  immediate  flight,  if  it 
can  be  done  consistently  with  conscience.  19. 
Rachel  had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her 
father's  [Hebrew^cre'irinj— the  Teraphim;  Penates 
or  household  gods,  apparently  miniature  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form,  used  as  objects  of  inferior 
worship,  or  for  purposes  of  divination,  in  later 
times  (Ezek.  xxi.  21 Zech.  x.  2),  as  dispensers  of 
domestic  hapjnuess,  and  oracles  (J udg.  xvii.  5 ;  xviii. 
14 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  16  ;  Zech.  x.  2 ; 
Hos.  iii.  4).  The  etymology  is  uncertain.  Bun- 
seji  ('Egypt's  Place,'  ch.  iv.,  p.  196)  derives  it 
from  to  pluck  off,  and  considers  them  images 
of  family  ancestors  exalted  to  divine  honours. 
Jurieu  takes  the  same  view,  but  supx*oso6  them  to 
have  been  images  of  Noah  and  Shem, — Noah  as 
the  second  father  of  the  human  race,  and  Shem  as 
ancestor  of  Laban's  family  ('  Hist.  Critique  des 
dogmes  and  et  des  cultes ').  Gesenius  traces  the 
word  Teraphim  to  the  root  verb  to  live  in 

comfort,  to  be  prosperous.  Others  think  that  it 
comes  from  [kd"]]  to  relax  with  fear,  to  strike  with 
terror  ;  for  the  Teraphim  are  believed  to  have  been 
of  hideous  apr)earance,  as  are  some  small  images  of 
V)aked  clay,  of  repulsive  aspect,  found  by  Botta  at 
Khorsabad,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Teraphim. 
The  word,  though  in  a  T)lural  form,  may  denote 
only  one  imago  (as  in  1  Sam.  xix.  1.3).  20.  Jacob 
stole  away  unawares— Z?'/,. ,  deceived  the  mind  of 
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Laban-  21,  passed  over  the  river  [inin]- the 
Euphrates. 

22-52. — Laban  Pursueth  Jacob— their  Cove- 
nant AT  Gilead.  22.  It  was  told  Laban  on  the 
third  day.  No  sooner  did  the  intelligence  reach 
Laban  than  he  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  he  being  not 
encumbered,  advanced  rapidly ;  w^iereas  Jacob, 
with  a  young  family  and  numerous  flocks,  had  to 
march  slowly,  so  that  he  overtook  the  fugitives 
after  seven  days'  journey,  as  they  lay  encamped 
on  the  brow  of  mount  Gilead,  an  extensive  range 
of  hills  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Canaan. 
(For  the  length  of  one  days'  journey,  see  on  ch, 
xxx,  36),  23.  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead. 
'  There  is  a  mountain-chain  extending  between 
the  Yarimik  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Zerka  (the 
ancient  Jabbok),  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Jebel  Ajlun.  There  is  no  ridge  nor  range  of  hills 
connecting  them  with  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  or  Jebel 
Heish.  The  intervening  tract,  the  plain  of  Jaulan, 
presents,  along  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
the  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines.  These  mountains  constitute  the  noi'thern 
portion  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  lay  between 
the  Yarmuk  on  the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the 
south,  and  was  divided  at  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  which 
cleaves  the  mountains  to  their  base.  This  terri- 
tory, in  its  whole  length,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
land  of  Gilead,  and  rarely  as  mount  Gilead.  The 
portions  north  and  south  of  the  Jabbok  are  each 
spoken  of  as,  "the  half  Gilead"  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5; 
xiii.  81 ;  Deut.  iii.  12),  though  the  northern  is  only 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  southern,  or  about  thirty 
geographical  miles.  It  was  in  this  northern  mount 
Gilead  that  Laban  overtook  Jacob'  {Robinson^ s 
'  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land ').  Dr. 
Beke,  who  proposes  a  place  ia  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  as  the  Haran  of  Scripture  (see  on  ch. 
xxiv.  10),  founds  one  of  his  objections  to  the 
Mesopotamian  Haran  on  the  circumstance  that 
seven  days  were  far  too  short  for  the  journey  of 
Laban  to  Gilead,  if  his  starting-point  was  beyond 
the  Euphrates, — that  would  be  a  distance  of  350 
miles, — but  it  wms  a  very  practicable  journey  iu 
that  space  of  time  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus.  [Dr.  Beke's  theory  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance.  But  his  narrative  of  explora- 
tion, given  first  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,'  1862,  and  afterwards  published 
as  a  separate  tract,. is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
contains,  amongst  other  topics,  a  very  graphic 
description  of  mount  Gilead,  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  of 
the  whole  route  traversed  by  Jacob  on  his  return 
to  Canaan.]  Being  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
his  i^eople,  Laban  might  have  used  violence,  had  he 
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the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  heed  that  thou 

25  ^speak  not  to  Jacob  ^either  good  or  bad.    Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob. 

Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount:  and  Laban  with  his 

26  brethren  pitched  in  the  mount  of  Gilead.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob, 
What  hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and 

27  ^carried  away  my  daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword?  Where- 
fore didst  thou  nee  away  secretly,  and  ^steal  away  from  me;  and  didst 
not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs, 

28  with  tabret,  and  with  harp?    And  hast  not  suffered  me  ^to  kiss  my  sons 

29  and  my  daughters?  "Thou  hast  now  done  foolishly  in  50  doing.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt:  but  the  *God  of  your  father 
spake  unto  me  '^yesternight,  saying,  Take  thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not 

30  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  And  now,  though  thou  wouldest  needs  be 
gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after  thy  father's  house,  yet  wherefore 
hast  thou  '^stolen  my  gods? 

31  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid:  for  I 
said,  Peradventure  thou  wouldest  take  by  force  thy  daughters  from  me. 

32  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  ^let  him  not  live :  before  our 


not  been  Divinely  warned  in  a  dream  to  give  no 
interrnption  to  his  nei)hew's  journey.  Joseplius 
says  that  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
(ililead  '  at  eventide.'  And  having  resolved  not  to 
disturb  Jacob's  encampment  till  the  morning,  it 
was  during  that  interv^ening  night  he  had  the 
■warning  dream,  in  which  God  told  him,  that  if  he 
(Laban)  despised  their  small  number,  and  attacked 
them  in  a  hostile  manner.  He  would  Himself  assist 
them  ('Antiquities,'  b.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  sec.  10).  How 
striking  and  sudden  a  change!  For  several  days 
he  had  been  full  of  rage,  and  was  now  in  eager 
anticipation  that  his  vengeance  would  be  fully 
M-reaked,  when,  lo!  his  hands  are  tied  by  invisible 
T-)ovver  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10).  He  durst  not  touch  Jacob, 
but  there  was  a  war  of  words. 

2G-30.  Laban  said  .  .  .  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  charge,  v.  1.  His  re- 
•[)roaches  were  of  a  different  kind.  His  first  charge 
M-as  for  depriving  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
Jacob  and  his  family  the  usual  salutations  at  part- 
ing. In  the  East  it  is  customary,  Avhen  any  are 
setting  out  to  a  great  distance,  for  their  relatives 
and  friends  to  accompany  them  a  considerable  way 
with  music  and  valedictory  songs.  Considering 
the  past  conduct  of  Laban,  his  complaint  on  this 
ground  was  hypocritical  cant.  27.  Wherefore 
didst  thou  flee  away  secretly  Wherefore 
didst  thoti  lie  (wast  thou)  hid,  to  break  away, 
and  steal  away  from  me  [Hebrew,  "'hn  nb^rn]— and 
didst  deceive  or  elude  me.  with  mirth  [Hebrew, 
nnp'^'s] — with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy.  with 
tabret  [Hebrew,  C]h?]— with  drum  or  tambourine 
fSeptuagint,  TvixTrav(ov\  a  simple  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, consisting  of  a  thin  wooden  frame,  over 
w^iich  was  stretched  a  layer  of  membrane— leather 
or  parchment— and  the  rim  or  hoop  of  which  was 
perforated  witli  holes containingsmall  jingling  bells. 
It  seems  to  have  been  played  by  females,  beaten 
by  the  hand,  and  used,  not  in  war,  but  on  festive 
occasions.  If  the  Mesopotamian  tambourine  re- 
sembled the  Egyptian,  it  must  have  been  of 
dilierent  forms;  as  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
tabrets  are  depicted  of  a  circular,  oblong,  and  also 
square  form.  It  was  generally  an  accompaniment 
to  the  harp  (cf.  Exod.  xv.  20;  Job  xxi.  12).  The 
Arabians  have  still  a  similar  musical  instrument, 
which  they  call  doff,  and  with  harp  [Hebrew, 
ni!3:?i ;  Septuagint,  ladapa's,  guitar]— a  stringed 
instrument,  the  playing  on  which  was  usually 


accompanied  with  the  voice  of  the  performer.  It 
gave  forth  melodious  sounds,  and  was  employed 
generally  (Isa.  v.  12),  though  not  exclusively,  on 
joyous  occasions  (Job  xxx.  31).    Its  framework  { 
was  a  wooden  bow,  with  strings  which  varied  in 
number,  and  it  was  played  sometimes  with  the  ; 
fingers  (I  Sam.  xvi.  23 ;  xviii.  10;  xix.  9),  at  other  j 
times  with  a  plectrum  or  key  {Josephns,  '  Antiqui- 
ties,' b.  vii.,  ch.  xii.,  sec.  3).    But  Laban's  second 
charge  was  a  grave  one  —  the  carrying  off  his 
gods— Hebrew,  Teraphim,  small  images  of  human 
figure,  used  not  so  much  as  idols  or  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  as  talismans  for  superstitious  purposes. 
Josephus,  followed  by  Hdvernich,  Kurtz,  &c.,  con-  ' 
siders  that  they  were  used  as  objects  of  idolatry. 
HenqstenherQ  thinks  that  'they  were  material 
images,  used  at  first  merely  as  media  in  consulting 
God,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  incident  proves  that 
the  worship  of  God,  though  obscured,  was  not 
utterly  extinguished  in  Haran;  for  those  Tera- 
phim were  evidently  not  objects  of  worship  in 
themselves  ;  they  were  merely  emblems  or  tokens, 
such  as  served  pretty  much  the  same  purpose  as 
pictures  and  images  of  the  saints  do  amongst  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  the  present  day '  ('Handbook 
of  Sculpture,  Ancient  and  Modern,'  by  R.  West- 
macott,  R.A.,  reprinted  from  his  Essay  contributed 
to  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica').    As  to  the 
way  in  which  the  consultation  was  made,  J ewish 
writers  say  that,  being  formed  under  certain  con- 
stellations, according  to  the  astrological  notions 
of  antiquity,  they  were  made  by  the  influence  of  i 
magical  art  to  speak  at  certain  tmies  in  answer  to 
questions.    It  was,  according  to  them,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  Laban  ascertaining  by  this  means  the 
route  taken  by  Jacob  and  his  family,  that  Rachel  ' 
stole  her  father's  Teraphim  {Spencer  de  Leyg,  \ 
'Hebrf!8orum,'p.  354;  il/amom(^('5,  p.  53).  Creuzer  \ 
maintains  that,  as  they  presided  over  births, 
she  wished  to  secure  their  favour  in  obtaining 
children.    Josephvs,  however,  says  that  Eachel's 
only  object  in  taking  away  those  images  was,  that 
though  Jacob  had  taught  her  to  despise  them,  yet, 
in  case  of  being  pursued  and  overtaken  by  her  ! 
father,  she  might  have  recourse  to  them  in  order  to  I 
obtain  his  pardon  ( 'Antiquities, 'b.  i.,  ch.  xix. ,  sec.  9).  ' 

31,  32.  Jacob  .  .  .  said  . .  .  With  whomsoever,  &c. 
Conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  little  suspect- 
ing the  misdeed  of  his  favourite  wife,  he  boldly 
challenged  a  search,  and  denounced  the  heaviest 
penalty  on  the  culprit. 


Jacob's  reply 
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to  Lahan, 


brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For 
Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel  had  stolen  them. 

33  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into 
the  two  maid-servants'  tents;  but  he  found  them  not.    Then  went  he  out 

34  of  Leah's  tent,  and  entered  into  Rachel's  tent.  Now  Rachel  had  taken 
the  images,  and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them. 

35  And  Laban  ^searched  all  the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  And  she  said 
to  her  father.  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  -^rise  up  before 
thee;  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon  me.    And  he  searched,  but  found 


not  the  ^imaores. 


36 


And  Jacob  ''was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered 
and  said  to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass?  what  is  my  sin,  that  thou  hast 

37  so  hotly  pursued  after  me?  Whereas  thou  hast  ^searched  all  my  stuff, 
what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  household  stuff?  ^set  «^  here  before  my 

38  brethren  and  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt  us  both.  This 
twenty  5^ears  have  I  been  with  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not 

39  cast  their  young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  -^That 
which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it; 
of  ^"my  hand,  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by 

40  night.    Thus  I  was;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost 

41  by  night;  and  my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes.  Thus  have  I  been 
twenty  years  in  thy  house;  I  ^served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle:  and  "Hhou  hast  changed  my 
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33.  Laban  went  into  .  .  .  tents.  Tents  are 
of  two  descriptions  —  the  family  tent  and  the 
single  tent.  With  the  patriarchs  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  kind  used  (see  on  ch. 
xviii.  9,  10),  especially  in  travelling,  as  recom- 
mended by  its  convenience,  and  formed  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  passage  just  referred 
to.  The  patriarch  had  the  principal  tent,  and 
each  of  his  wives,  even  the  married  handmaids 
and  concubines,  had  their  separate  tents  also. 
A  personal  scrutiny  was  made  by  Laban,  who 
examined  every  tent  ;  and  having  entered  Kachel's 
last,  would  have  infallibly  discovered  the  stolen 
images,  had  not  Eachel  made  an  appeal  to  him 
which  prevented  further  search.  34.  and  put 
them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon 
them.  The  common  pack-saddle  is  often  used 
as  a  seat  or  a  cushion,  against  which  a  person 
squatted  on  the  floor  may  lean.  [But  13  denotes 
a  carriage,  a  litter ;  and  '?n^n  is,  a  camel's  litter, 
saddle— 2.  e.,  the  houda  or  canopy  begirt  on  a 
camel's  back,  in  which  ladies  are  seated  when 
travelling.]  35.  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord. 
The  Hebrews,  instead  of  addressing  a  person  of 
dignity  in  the  second  person  singular,  <Aow  and 
thee,  said,  "my lord"  (Num.  xii.  11 ;  1  Ki.  xvii.  18  ; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  9).  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon 
me.  She  availed  herself  of  a  notion  which  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  patriarchal  times,  and  which 
was  afterwards  enacted  in  the  Mosaic  Code  as  a 
law,  that  a  womau  in  the  alleged  circumstances  was 
unclean,  and  communicated  a  taint  to  everything 
with  which  she  came  into  contact.  It  was  a  mere 
pretext,  however,  on  the  part  of  Rachel,  to  avoid 
the  further  researches  of  her  father. 

36-43.  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban.  The 
use  of  the  word  "answered,"  as  in  this  instance, 
is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  conception,  in  reference  to  something 
prior  as  the  occasion  of  speaking.  The  words, 
though  in  the  form  of  question,  are  an  answer  to 
Laban's  injurious,  and  so  far  as  Jacob  was  con- 
cerned, unfounded,  suspicions.  Recrimination  on 
his  part  was  natural  in  tlie  circumstances,  and,  as 
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usual,  when  passion  is  high,  the  charges  took  a 
wide  range.  He  rapidly  enumerated  his  grievances 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  a  tone  of  unrestrained 
severity  described  the  niggard  character  and  vexa- 
tious exactions  of  his  uncle,  together  with  the 
hardships  of  various  kinds  he  had  patiently  en- 
dured. 38.  the  rams .  . .  have  I  not  eaten.  Eastern 
people  seldom  kill  the  females  for  food  except  they 
are  barren.  39.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts. 
The  shepherds  are  strictly  responsible  for  losses  in 
the  Hock,  unless  they  can  prove  these  were  occa- 
sioned by  casualties  beyond  their  foresight  to 
anticipate,  or  their  power  to  prevent.  They  are 
bound  every  evening  to  re-deliver  their  charge  as 
they  received  it,  without  diminution.  Their  wages 
being  paid  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  consisting 
commonly  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  milk  and  lambs, 
they  are  required,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  flock 
being  lost  while  under  their  custody,  to  make  \\\) 
the  damage  out  of  their  earnings ;  and  even  in 
those  excef)tional  cases  where  they  can  plead  the- 
prevalence  of  distemper,  or  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts,  they  must  demonstrate  their  attention  in 
applying  the  proper  remedies  to  the  diseased,  and 
their  vigilance  in  repelling  the  ravenous  prowlers 
by  some  ocular  proof,  such  as  the  diseased  head 
or  body  of  the  animal,  or  a  fragment  of  its  ears, 
legs,  or  tail,  snatched  from  the  beast  of  prey 
(Amos  iii.  12).  These  stringent  rules  were  in  exis- 
tence in  the  time  of  Jacob,  who,  however,  chose 
rather  to  repair  the  losses  himself  than  to  enter 
upon  the  irksome  task  of  satisfying  his  grasping 
father-in-law.  40.  in  the  day  the  drought  con- 
sumed me,  and  the  frost  by  night.  Obliged  to 
be  much  abroad  in  the  fields,  under  the  slender 
covert  of  a  tent,  and  frequently  without  any  shel- 
ter, he  was  exposed,  not  only  to  all  the  variations 
of  the  seasons,  but  to  the  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations of  temperature  which  distinguish  the 
climate  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night  ai)pear  like  a  transition,  in  a  few 
hours,  from  the  heat  of  the  summer's  solstice  to 
the  X)iercing  cold  and  rigours  of  winter.  The 
temperature  changes  often  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  most 
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mah  a  cotenant 


42  wages  ten  times.  "Except  the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  "Fear  of  Isaac,  had  been  with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me 
away  now  empty.  ^God  hath  seen  mine  affliction  and  the  labour  of 
my  hands,  and  ^rebuked  thee  yesternight. 

43  And  Laban  answered  and  said  unto  Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my 
daughters,  and  these  children  are  my  children,  and  these  cattle  are  my 
cattle,  and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine:  and  what  can  I  do  this  day  unto 

44  these  my  daughters,  or  unto  their  children  which  they  have  born  ?  Now 
therefore  come  thou,  *^let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou;  *and  let  it  be 
for  a  witness  between  me  and  thee. 

45,    And  Jacob  Hook  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.    And  Jacob 

46  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made 

47  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap.  And  Laban  called  it 
^Jegar-sahadutha:  but  Jacob  called  it  ^^Galeed. 

48  And  Laban  said,  "^This  heap  25  a  witness  between  me  and  thee  this 

49  day.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed ;  and  ^^^Mizpah;  for 
he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one 

50  from  another.  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take 
other  wives  besides  my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us ;  see,  God  is  witness 

51  betwixt  me  and  thee.    And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap,  and 

52  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee ;  this  heap  be 
witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap 
to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar  unto 

53  me,  for  harm.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of 
their  father,  "^judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  "^sware  by  ^the  Fear  of  his 
father  Isaac. 

54  Then  Jacob  "^^ offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren 
to  eat  bread:  and  they  did  eat  bread,  and  tarried  all  night  in  the  mount. 
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trying  to  the  shepherd  who  has  to  keep  watch  by 
his  flocks.  42.  the  Fear  of  Isaac  [Hebrew,  tDdJ— 
the  object  of  his  fear  and  reverence  (see  on  v.  53)' 
Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  Jacob.  Great 
and  long-continued  provocations  ruffle  the  mildest 
and  most  disciplined  tempers.  It  is  difficult  to 
"be  angTy  and  sin  not."  But  these  two  relatives, 
after  having  given  utterance  to  their  pent-up  feel- 
ings, came  at  length  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
Laban  was  so  cut  by  the  severe  and  well-founded 
reproaches  of  Jacob,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  surrender,  or  rather,  God  influenced 
him  to  make  reconciliation  with  his  injured  nephew 
(Prov.  xvi.  7). 

44.  come  ...  let  us  make  a  covenant.  The 
way  in  which  this  covenant  was  ratifled  was  by  a 
heap  of  stones  being  laid  in  a  circular  pile,  to  serve 
as  seats,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  a  large  one 
was  set  up  perpendicularly  for  an  altar.  It  is 
probable  that  a  sacritice  was  first  offered,  and  then 
that  the  feast  of  reconciliation  was  partaken  of  by 
both  parties,  seated  on  the  stones  around  it  (cf.  v. 
54).  To  this  day  heaps  of  stones,  which  have  been 
used  as  memorials,  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
region  where  this  transaction  took  place. 

47.  Lahan  called  it  Jegar-sahadutha  [ir]— a 
heap  of  stones  [t^nnnb],  testimony,  witness.  This 
word  may  be  either  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  according  to 
the  vowels  used.  The  language  of  Laban  was  that 
spoken  in  Syria.  It  is  called  Aramaean  or  Syrian 
(2  Ki.  xviii.  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11),  which  is  known 
to  us  in  two  dialects— Chaldee,  and  a  later  form, 
Syriac.  It  had  probably  been  the  native  tongue  of 
Abraham ;  but  on  emigrating  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise he  adopted  the  language  of  the  pjeople  of 
Canaan — the  Canaanitish  or  Phcenician  language — 
which,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  Hebrews,  we  de- 
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signate  Hebrew,  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed  {ivh.^ 
—a  mound  or  hill  testimony.  This  is  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  same  thing  as  the  name  originated 
by  Laban  ;  but  it  was  given  by  Jacob  because, 
although  familiar  with  the  language  of  Laban, 
he  was  in  a  district  of  country  where  the  Hebrew 
was  the  spoken  dialect.  This  incident,  which 
took  place  on  the  highest  peak  of  Jebel-Ajlun  (see 
on  V.  25),  gave  occasion  to  the  name  Galaad,  or 
Gilead,  being  applied  to  all  the  mountainous 
region  eastward  of  Argob  {JosephuSy  'Antiquities,' 
b.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  sec.  11). 

49.  And  Mizpah  [nQif^n]— a  watch-tower,  an 
eminence.  When  the  word  is  used  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  it  always  has  the  article  prefixed  (cf. 
Judg.  X.  17;  xi.  11,  34).  Its  bestowment  upon  this 
spot  originated  in  a  paronomasia  in  reference  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  parties  had  met. 
50.  God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.  [This  is 
the  only  instance,  in  the  historical  reference  to 
Laban,  of  his  using  ViTbii  as  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  it  is  when  making 
a  solemn  ajipeal  by  an  oath.]  On  other  occasions 
he  calls  him  the  Lord  [nhn.']— a  name  which  he  had 
most  probably  borrowed  from  Abraham's  servant 
(ch.  xxiv.  31,  50,  51),  and  from  Jacob  (xxxi.  49).  52. 
This  heap  be  witness.  Objects  of  nature  were 
frequently  thus  spoken  of.  But  over  and  above, 
there  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  God ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  two.  Laban  spake  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  their  common 
ancestors;  but  Jacob,  knowing  that  idolatry  had 
crept  in  among  that  branch  of  the  family,  swore 
by  the  Fear  of  Isaac.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
Laban  comprehended,  under  the  peculiar  phrase- 


Jacob  sees 
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a  msion  of  angels 


God's  ^host:  and  he 


And 
called  the 


him  to  Esau  his  brother,  '^unto  the 
Aud  he  commanded  them,  saying, 


55  And  early  in  the  morning  I^aban  rose  up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his 
daughters,  and  'blessed  them:  and  Laban  departed,  and  "returned  unto 
his  place. 

32    AiS^D  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  '^the  angels  of  God  met  him 

2  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said,  This 
name  of  that  place  ^Mahanaim. 

3  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 

4  land  of  Seir,  '^the  ^  country  of  Edom. 
^Thus  shall  ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau;  Thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus, 

5  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now:  and-^I  have 
oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-servants,  and  women-servants:  and  I 
have  sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  ^I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight. 

6  And  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother 
Esau,  and  also  *he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him. 

7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  distressed:  and  he -^divided  the 
people  that  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into 

8  two  bands;  and  said.  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite  it, 
then  the  other  company  which  is  left  shall  escape. 

9  *And  Jacob  said,  ^0  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father 
Isaac,  the  Lord  ™  which  saidst  unto  me.  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to 

10  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee:  ^I  am  not  "worthy  of  the 
least  of  all  the  "mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  showed 
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ology  he  employed,  all  the  objects  of  worship  in 
Terah's  family,  iu  Mesopotamia;  and  in  that  view 
we  can  discern  a  very  intelligible  reason  for  Jacob's 
omission  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  swearing 
only  by  "the  Ft-.'iv  of  his  father  Isaac,"  who  had 
never  acknowledged  any  deity  but  "the  Lord." 
They  who  have  one  God  should  have  one  heart; 
they  who  are  agreed  in  religion  should  endeayour 
to  agree  in  everything  else. 

CHAP.  XXXII.  1,  2.— Vision  of  Angels.  1. 
angels  of  God  met.  It  is  not  said  whether  this 
angelic  manifestation  was  made  in  a  vision  by  day, 
or  a  dream  by  night.  It  was  most  probably  the 
former—an  internal  occurrence,  a  mental  spec- 
tacle, analogous,  as  in  many  similar  cases  (cf.  chs. 
XV.  1,  5, 12;  xxi,  12,  13,  14;  xxii.  2,  .3),  to  the  dream 
which  he  had  on  his  journey  to  Mesopotamia.  For 
there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  appearance  uY)on 
the  ladder  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  12) ;  and  this  occurring  to 
Jacob  on  his  return  to  Canaan,  was  an  encourag- 
ing pledge  of  the  continued  presence  and  protection 
of  God  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7;  Heb.  i.  14).  2.  Mahanaim— 
two  hosts  or  camps.  Two  myriads  is  the  number 
usually  employed  to  denote  an  indefinite  multitude ; 
but  here  it  must  have  a  reference  to  the  two  hosts, 
God's  host  of  angels,  and  his  own  camp.  The  place 
was  situated  between  mount  Gilead  and  the  Jab- 
bok,  near  the  banks  of  that  brook.  A  town  after- 
wards rose  upon  the  spot,  on  the  border  of  the 
tribal  territories  of  Gad  and  Manasseh,  supposed 
by  Porter  to  be  identified  in  a  ruin  called  Mahneh. 

3-32.— Mission  to  Esau.  3.  sent  messengers— 
i.  e. ,  had  sent.  It  was  a  prudent  precaution  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  temper  of  Esau,  as  the  road,  on 
approaching  the  eastern  confines  of  Canaan,  lay 
near  the  wild  district  where  his  brother  was  now 
established,  the  land  of  Seir— a  highland  country 
on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  8ea,  inhabited 
by  the  Horites,  who  were  dispossessed  by  Esau,  or 
his  posterity  (Deut.  xi.  12).  When,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstances he  had  emigrated  thither — whether 
the  separation  arose  out  of  the  undutiful  conduct 
and  idolatrous  habits  of  his  wives,  which  had 
made  them  unwelcome  inmates  in  the  tent  of  his 
parents,  or  whether  his  roving  disposition  had 
sought  a  country,  from  his  love  of  adventure  and 
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the  chase,  he  was  living  in  a  state  of  power  and 
affluence;  and  this  settlement  on  the  outer  borders 
of  Canaan,  though  made  of  his  own  free-will,  was 
overruled  by  Providence  to  pave  the  way  for 
Jacob's  return  to  the  promised  land.  4.  Thus 
shall  ye  speak.  The  purport  of  the  message  was 
that,  after  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, he  was  now  returning  to  his  native  land — 
that  he  did  not  need  anything,  for  he  had  abund- 
ance of  pastoral  wealth;  but  that  he  could  not 
pass  without  notifying  his  arrival  to  his  brother, 
and  paying  the  homage  of  his  respectful  obeisance, 
my  lord  Esau— [•'^^{  my  lord.]  This  is  a  title  of 
honour,  given  to  a  person  on  account  of  his  rank 
or  venerable  character  (see  on  ch.  xxxi.  35).  It  is  a 
style  of  adulation  employed  in  certain  peculiar 
circumstances  to  an  absent  person,  and  used  by 
Jacob,  with  other  carefully-chosen  expressions,  in 
the  hope  of  mollifying  his  resentful  brother.  Acts 
of  civility  tend  to  disarm  opposition  and  soften 
hatred  (Eccl.  x.  4).  Thy  servant  Jacob.  He  had 
been  made  lord  over  his  brethren  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  29). 
But  it  is  probable  he  thought  this  referred  to  a 
spiritual  superiority ;  or  if  to  temporal,  that  it  was 
to  be  realized  only  to  his  posterity.  At  all  events, 
leaving  it  to  God  to  fulfil  that  purpose,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  assume  the  most  kind  and  respectful 
bearing. 

6.  the  messengers  returned.  Their  report  left 
Jacob  in  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  his 
brother's  views  aud  feelings.  .Esau's  studied 
reserve  gave  him  reason  to  dread  the  worst ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  feeling 
which  the  mention  of  Jacob's  name  and  approach 
aw^akened  in  the  breast  of  his  brother  was  a 

Eurpose  of  revenge.  Jacob  was  naturally  timid ; 
ut  his  conscience  told  him  that  there  was  much 
ground  for  apprehension  ;  and  his  distress  was  all 
the  more  aggravated  that  he  had  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  a  large  and  helpless  family. 

9-12.  Jacob  said,  0  God.  In  this  great  emergency 
he  had  recourse  to  prayer.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded example  of  prayer  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
short,  earnest,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  appeal  is  made  to  God,  as  standing  in 
a  covenant  relation  to  his  family,  just  as  we  ought 
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present  to  Esau. 


unto  thy  servant;  for  with  my  ^ staff  I  passed  over  tliis  Jordan,  and  now 

11  I  am  become  two  bands.  ^Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my 
brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and 

12  smite  me,  and  ''the  mother  ^with  the  children.  And  Hhou  saidst,  I  will 
surely  do  thee  good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which 
cannot  be  numbered. for  multitude. 

13  And  he  lodged  there  that  same  night;  and  took  of  that  which  came 

14  to  his  hand  a  ^present  for  Esau  his  brother;  two  hundred  she-goats,  and 

15  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and  twenty  rams,  thirty  milch 
camels  with  their  colts,  forty  kine,  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses,  and 

16  ten  foals.  And  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants,  every 
drove  by  themselves ;  and  said  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me, 

17  and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove.  And  he  commanded  tlie  fore- 
most, saying,  When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee, 
saying.  Whose -^arr^  thou?  and  whither  goest  thou?  and  whose  are  these 

1 8  before  thee  ?    TJien  thou  shalt  say,  lliey  he  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a 

19  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau  :  and,  behold,  also  he  is  behind  us.  And 
so  commanded  he  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the 
droves,  saying,  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find 

20  him.  And  say  ye  moreover,  Behold,  thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us. 
For  he  said,  I  will  ^appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me, 
and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face;  peradventure  he  will  accept  ^of  me. 

21  So  went  the  j)resent  over  before  him :  and  himself  lodged  that  night  in 

22  the  company.  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and 
his  two  women-servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  ^passed  over  the  ford 
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to  put  our  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  in  Christ; 
for  Jacob  uses  here  the  name  [nhnj]  Jehovah, 
alonj;  with  other  titles,  in  the  invocation,  as  he 
invokes  it  singly  elsewhere  (ch.  xlix.  18).  He  pleads 
the  special  promise  made  to  himself  of  a  safe 
return  ;  and  after  a  most  humble  and  affecting 
confession  of  iin worthiness,  breathes  an  earnest 
desire  for  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger. 
It  was  the  ijrayer  of  a  kind  husband,  an  affection- 
ate father,  a  firm  believer  in  the  promises. 

13-20.  he  lodged  there  that  same  night.  The 
scarcity  of  water  leads  travelling  companies  or 
caravans  to  choose  their  camping  ground  near  a 
river,  fountain,  or  well  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  21). 
took  ...  a  present.  Jacob  combined  active  exer- 
tions with  earnest  prayer ;  and  this  teaches  us  that 
we  must  not  depend  upon  the  aid  and  interposition 
of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  supersede  the  exei'cise 
of  prudence  and  foresight.  Superiors  are  always 
approached  in  tJie  East  with  presents,  and  the 
respect  expressed  is  estimated  by  the  qiiality  and 
amount  of  the  gift.  The  present  of  Jacob  con- 
sisted of  550  head  of  cattle,  of  different  kinds, 
such  as  would  be  most  i)rized  by  Esau.  It  was  a 
most  magniticeut  present,  skilfully  arranged  and 
proportioned.  The  milch  camels  alone  were  of 
immense  value  ;  for  the  she-camels  form  the  i)rin- 
cipal  part  of  Arab  wealth  ;  their  milk  is  a  chief 
article  of  diet ;  and  in  many  other  resf.'ects  they 
are  of  the  greatest  use.  here  called 

"foals  "— an  ass's  colt  (ch.  xlix.  11),  a  wild  ass's  colt 
(Job  xi.  12).  But  it  is  frequently  also  described 
as  used  for  riding  (Judg.  x.  4;  xii.  14  ;  Zech.  ix.  9), 
for  bearing  burdens  (Isa.  xxx.  6),  and  for  i)loughing 
(Isa,  xxx.  24).  Hence  Gesenius  takes  it  to  denote 
in  this  passage  young,  but  full  grown  he-asses. 
16.  every  drove  by  themselves.  There  was  great 
prudence  in  this  arrangement,  for  the  present 
would  thus  have  a  more  imiiosing  ap]!earance; 
I'^sau's  passion  would  have  time  to  cool  as  he 
liasscd  each  successive  company ;  and  if  the  first 
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was  refused,  thejothers  would  hasten  back  to  con- 
vey a  timely  warning,  17.  he  commanded  the  fore- 
most. The  messengers  were  strictly  commanded 
to  say  the  same  words,  that  Esau  might  be  more 
impressed,  and  that  the  uniformity  of  the  address 
might  appear  more  clearly  to  have  come  from 
Jacob  himself.  20.  I  will  appease  him  with  the 
present— I  will  cover  his  face  with  the  pre- 
sent ;  or,  I  will  turn  away  his  attention  by  a  gift 
(cf.  ch.  XX.  16,  where  the  same  phrase  is  used).  [The 
Seijtuagint  renders  it  correctly,  tuvtu  eaTai  uoi 
eis  Ti/mrju  'rou  irpoauiTrov  aov — ti/uli]  being  taken  in 
the  sense  of  fine,  penalty,  compensation.] 

21.  himself  lodged— not  the  whole  night,  but 
only  a  iiart  of  it.  22.  passed  over  the  ford 
Jabhok  [p3:J.  Gesenius  quotes  Simonis  ('Onomast '), 
who  derives  it  from  a  root-verb,  signifying  to  pour 
out,  to  empty — viz.,  its  w^aters  into  the  Jordan. 
But  that  lexicographer  seems  to  prefer  tracing  its 
etymology  to  a  different  verb  [p5^it,  to  wrestle  or 
contend] ;  so  that  the  Jabbok  means  the  river  of 
wrestling  or  contest.  The  Jabbok,  now  the  Zerka, 
which  rises  in  the  Hauran,  flows  vrestward  to 
Bozrah,  where,  after  a  circuit  of  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south,  it  again  flows  in  a  westerly 
direction  across  an  extensive  arid  i)lain,  till  it 
jienetrates  a  deei)  gorge,  cleft  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  which  rise  precipitously  500  feet  in 
height  on  either  side  of  it,  and  after  a  winding  couise 
of  about  sixty  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  Jor- 
dan, about  forty  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
At  the  point  where  it  runs  through  the  ravine  of 
tall  and  abru]>t  cliff's  in  Gilead,  its  banks  are 
thickly  wooded  with  oleander  and  plane,  wild 
olive  and  almond  trees,  pink  and  white  cyclamen 
flowers,  with  tall  reeds,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  The  Jabbok  is  generally  a  small,  but  im- 
petuous stream,  flowing  down  a  deep  and  wide 
torrent-bed.  It  is  properly  termed  [?rs|  a  wady— 
a  ravine,  generally  dry,  except  immediately  after 
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with  an  Angel. 


23  Jabbok.    And  he  took  them,  and  ^sent  them  over  the  brook,  and  sent 
over  that  he  had. 

24  And  Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until 

25  the  ^breaking  of  the  day.    And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not 
against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh;  and  the  ^hollow  of 

26  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  him.    And  ^he  said, 
Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.    And  he  said,  ^I  will  not  let  thee  go, 

27  except  thou  bless  me.    And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy  name?  And 

28  he  said,  Jacob.    And  he  said.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  ^Israel:  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  ^power  with  God  and  with  men. 
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rain  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15;  cxxvi.  4).  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  torrents  which,  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  hills,  feed  it,  the 
Jabbok  becomes,  after  its  entrance  into  Gilead,  a 
permanent  stream.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
its  course,  amongst  the  Gileadite  hills,  that  the 
incident  described  in  this  chapter  took  place  ;  and 
the  ford  there,  which  is  about  ten  yards  wide,  is 
sometimes  difficult  and  dangerous  to  cross,  but  in 
summer  is  shallow,  he  rose  up  ...  and  took.  Un- 
able to  sleep,  he  waded  the  ford  in  the  night-time 
by  himself  ;  and  ha\ang  ascertained  its  safety,  he 
returned  to  the  north  bank,  and  sent  over  his 
family  and  attendants — remaining  behind,  to  seek 
anew,  in  solitary  jjrayer,  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  means  he  had  set  in  motion.  'The  ford  by 
which  Jacob  crossed  was  hardly  the  one  which  he 
took  on  his  outward  journey,  upon  the  Syrian 
caravan  road,  by  Kalaat-Zerka,  but  one  much 
farther  to  the  west,  between  Jebel  Ajlun  and 
Jebel  Jelaad,  where  there  are  still  traces  of  walls 
and  buildings  to  be  seen,  and  other  marks  of 
cultivation '  {Delitzsch). 

24-30.  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day — an  unknown  i^erson  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  oppose  his  entrance  into 
Canaan.  Jacob  engaged  in  the  encounter  with  all 
the  mental  energy,  and  grasped  his  opponent  with 
all  the  physical  tenacity  he  could  exert ;  till  the 
stranger,  unable  to  shake  him  off  or  to  vanquish 
him,  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh— the 
socket  of  the  femoral  joint — which  was  followed  by 
an  instant  and  total  inability  to  continue  the  con- 
test [Ppri,  was  dislocated].  This  mysterious  per- 
son IS  called  an  angel  by  Jacob  himself  (ch.  xlviii. 
15,  16),  and  God  (v.  28,  30 ;  Hos.  12,  4) ;  and  the 
oijinion  that  is  most  supported  (Justin,  'Dialogus 
cum  Tryphone;'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  'Paedag.,' 
lib.  1;  Tertullian  contra  Praxeam;  Athanas., 
'Orat.,'  3  ;  Jerome  on  Hos,  xii.  4)  is,  that  he  was 
"the  angel  of  the  covenant,"  who,  in  a  visible 
form,  preluding  the  incarnation,  as  was  frequently 
done,  appeared  to  animate  the  mind,  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  distress,  of  his  pious  servant.  This 
appearance  was  most  seasonable  to  Jacob,  who, 
on  the  confines  of  the  promised  land,  which,  with 
his  family,  he  was  about  to  enter,  was  menaced 
by  him  who  had  been  his  bitter  oi)ponent  respect- 
ing the  blessing  and  the  iuheritance,  with  a 
formidable  force,  sufficient  to  destroy  both  his 
person  and  his  posterity.  In  that  promise  which 
had  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers,  the  fate  of 
the  ancient  Church,  tbe  interests  of  true  religion 
,  in  all  future  time,  were  involved:  so  that,  as  it 
was  a  contest  on  the  issue  of  which  the  most 
momentous  consequences  depended,  the  clear  and 
final  adjustment  of  Jacob's  title  made  it  an  occasion 
worthy  the  appearance  of  Him  who,  as  the  Pro- 
miser,  was  xjrincii)ally  concerned  in  its  api^ropria- 
tion  to  the  proper  recipient.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  whether  the  incident  described 
1  was  an  actual  conflict  or  a  visionary  scene.  Many 
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think  that,  as  the  narrative  makes  no  mention,  in 
express  terms,  either  of  sleep,  or  dream,  or  vision, 
it  was  a  real  transaction  ;  while  others,  consider- 
ing the  bodily  exhaustion  of  Jacob,  his  great 
mental  anxiety,  the  kind  of  aid  he  supi)licated,  as 
well  as  the  analogy  of  former  manifestations  with 
which  he  was  favoured— such  as  the  ladder— have 
concluded  that  it  was  a  vision  [Calvin'' s  'Com- 
mentary on  (genesis  ; '  Hess.,  '  Geschichte  ; '  Heng- 
stenherg,  'Christol.,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  115-156).  The  moral 
design  of  it  was  to  revive  the  sinking  spirit  of  the 
patriarch,  and  to  arm  him  with  confidence  in  God, 
while  anticipating  the  dreaded  scenes  of  the 
morrow.  The  idea  of  '  wrestling '  imi)lies  the 
vigorous  acting  of  his  faith  and  holy  desire ;  and 
though  assailed  by  strong  temptations  and  fears, 
his  confidence  in  the  Divine  promise  remained 
unshaken,  and  his  prayer  for  its  accomplishment 
intensely  earnest  and  importunate.  The  mode  by 
which  this  wrestling  was  maintained  and  con- 
ducted to  an  ultimate  victory  was  by  "strong 
crying  and  tears "  [Hos.  xii.  4 :  cf.  Col.  iv.  12, 
a.ywviX,6ixevo^  ev  Tais  7rfjo(76ux«?5,  wrestling  :  Au- 
thorized version,  "  labouring  fervently  in  prayer"] 
in  which  Jacob  was  a  type  of  Christ  (Heb.  v.  7). 
To  us  the  record  is  highly  instructive,  showing 
that,  to  encourage  us  valiantly  to  meet  the  trials  to 
which  we  are  subjected,  God  allows  us  to  ascribe 
to  the  efficacy  of  our  faith  and  prayers  the  vic- 
tories which  His  grace  alone  enables  us  to  make. 
26.  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  &c.  It  is  evident  that 
Jacob  was  aware  of  the  character  of  Him  with 
whom  he  wrestled ;  aud,  believing  that  His  power, 
though  by  far  superior  to  human,  w^as  yet  limited 
by  His  promise  to  do  him  good,  he  determined  not 
to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  securing  a  bless- 
ing. And  nothing  gives  God  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  the  hearts  of  his  i^eople  firmly  adher- 
ing to  Him.  But  as  Jacob  continued  wrestling 
all  night,  and  was  not  blessed  till  "the  breaking 
of  the  day,"  so  God  frequently  does  not  answer 
the  prayers  of  His  people  till  the  last  moment, — 
tjll,  by  the  very  delay— strengthening  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  by  the  continued  exercise  of  it— their 
hearts  are  brought  into  such  a  state  of  submission 
and  of  faith,  that  they  become  fit  recii)ients  of  the 
blessing.  28.  Thy  name  ...  no  more  Jacob.  The 
old  name  was  not  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  referring, 
as  it  did,  to  a  dishonourable  part  of  the  patriarch's 
history,  it  was  to  be  associated  with  anotlier, 
descriptive  of  his  now  sanctified  and  eminently 
devout  character.  Israel  —  i.  e.,  according  to 
Gesenius,  'Warrior  or  Soldier  of  (j!od '  [fi'om  ht^^ 
to  war,  and  hii,  God] ;  according  to  Jerome  ( '  Qusest. 
Heb.  in  Gen.'),  'Man  (who)  sees  God'  [from  t 
man;  nx"!,  sees;  h^,  God];  but  far  better,  aud  in 
accordance  with  our  translation  [^^^  ngb;],  wrest- 
ler with  God.  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
[nnb'J.  Gesenius  renders  it  simply,  '  thou  con- 
tendest  or  strivest.'  [The  Septuagint  renders  it 
accurately,  ota  €W<7;^;uaus   mctu   ^eov,    Kai,  fxeTa 
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29  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  "  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after 
my  name?  And  he  blessed  him  there.  And  Jacob  called  the  name 
of  the  place  ^Peniel:  for  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 
preserved. 

And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted 
32  upon  his  thigh.    Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew 
which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day: 
because  he  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank. 
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avdpfoTTuiv  Svvaro?  eap.]  In  Scripture  the  name 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  office ;  bere  the  change 
of  a  name  denoted  the  exaltation  of  person  and 
of  dignity.  Jacob  was  raised  to  be  a  iirince,  and 
a  prince  with  God  !  A  royal  priesthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  the  privilege  of  admission  into 
the  Divine  presence,  and  the  right  of  .presenting 
petitions,  and  of  having  them  granted.  _  And  all 
this  was  granted  to  him,  not  as  an  individual 
merely,  but  as  a  public  i)ersonage— the  head  and 
representative  of  those  wlio  in  after- times  should 

SDSsess  like  faith  and  a  similar  spirit  of  prayer, 
othing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  Israel's 
real  dignity  and  his  outward  condition,— an  exile 
and  a  suppliant,  scarcely  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  Laban,  and  seemingly  about  to  perish  by  the 
revenge  of  his  brother — yet  possessing  an  invisible 
power  that  secured  the  success  of  his  under- 
takings. By  prayer  he  could  prevail  with  Cod  ; 
and  through  Him  who  overrules  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  he  could  jirevail  witli  men  also, 
though  they  are  harder  to  be  entreated  than  the 
King  of  kings'  {Douglas  on  'The  Eevival  of 
Religion  '),  with  men.  The  word  men  is  in  the 
X)lural,  as  indicating  that  he  had  not'only  pre- 
vailed over  Isaac  and  over  Laban,  who  presented 
obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  JDivine  pro- 
mise, but  that  he  would  prevail  in  overcoming 
the  wrath  of  his  vindictive  brother,  and  giving 
him  a  pledge  that,  wherever  he  might  go,  he  would 
be  an  object  of  the  Divine  care  and  protection. 
29.  Jacob  asked  .  .  .  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
name.  The  name,  as  in  early  times  it  was  always 
significant,  was  expected  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
nature  and  rank  of  the  bearer.  But  His  name 
w^as  ineffable,  because  His  nature  was  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  incomprehensible  (cf.  Judg. 
xiii.  17).  Besides,  there  w\as  no  need  for  an  ex- 
I)licit  declaration,  for  Jacob  had  penetrated  the 
secret  of  the  Stranger's  more  than  mortal  char- 
acter. The  request  was  denied,  that  he  might 
not  be  too  elated  with  his  conquest,  nor  sui)pose 
that  he  had  obtained  such  advantage  over  the 
angel  as  to  make  him  do  what  he  pleased.  30. 
Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel  (Penuel) 
—i.  e.,  Face  -of  God.  Though  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Scri|)ture  mention  is  made  of  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  Being  to  particular  persons,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  the  real  (John  i. 
18),  but  only  the  substituted  face — the  reflected 
image  of  the  Deity  ;  not  the  full  splendour  of  His 
transcendent  glory,  but  such  a  display  of  it  as  the 
human  faculties  in  their  present  state  can  bear 
(cf.  Exod.  xxxiii.  20)  ;  and  so  He  was  revealed  with 
chastened  radiance,  in  the  character  of  Him  who 
was  "the  express  image  of  His  person."  for  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved. 
There  was  a  prevailing  belief  that  man,  in  a  state 
of  sin,  could  not  survive  any  direct  vision  of  the 
Divine  Being;  for  to  such  God  is  a  consuming 
fire.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  (Exod.  xx.  19 ; 
Deut.  iv.  4;  Heb.  xii.  29),  and  it  forms  the  ground 
of  the  joyful  suriDrise  which  is  expressed  by 
Jacob. 
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31.  halted  upon  his  thigh.  As  Paul  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  given  to  humble  him,  lest  he 
should  "be  too  elevated  by  the  abundant  revela- 
tions granted  him,  so  Jacob's  lameness  was  to 
keep  him  mindful  of  this  mysterious  scene,  and 
that  it  was  in  gracious  condescension  the  victory 
was  yielded  to  him.  In  the  greatest  of  these 
spiritual  victories,  which,  through  faith,  any  of 
God's  people  obtain,  there  is  always  something, 
to  humble  them.  32.  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
descendants  of  Jacob  were  designated  for  the  most 
part  by  this  name,  though  they  are  sometimes 
called  also  by  his  first  name.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
their  old  names  were  never  used,  because  their 
new  appellations  indicated  their  high  and  impor- 
tant position.  But  the  new  name  bestowed  upon 
Jacob  was  descriptive  of  spiritual  character,  and 
yet,  as  he  still  retained  in  liis  regenerated  state 
a  portion  of  his  corrupt  nature,  he  was  often 
called  Jacob  as  well  as  Israel;  in  like  manner, 
as  his  posterity  inherited  both  his  privileges 
and  his  conflict,  they  are  called  sometimes  the 
children  of  Jacob,  at  other  times  the  children 
of  Israel,  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  10,  23;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10; 
1  Ghr.  xvi.  13,  &c.)  tbe  sinew  whicb  shrank— 
[Hebrew,  riK/jn  nij,  nervus  ischiaticus,  the  nerve 
or  tendon  that  extends  from  the  top  of  the  thigh 
down  the  whole  leg  to  the  ankles.]  Our  version 
follows  the  Septuagint,  which  renders  the  [aVa^ 
Xeyofxevov]  word  6  evdpKtjarev],  which  shrank. 

Josejihus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  i.,  ch.  xx.,  sec.  2)  ren- 
ders it  more  correctly  [  to  vevpov  to  irXarv]  the 
broad  sinew.  '  Jacob  himself,'  continues  that  his- 
torian, 'abstained  from  eating  that  sinew  ever 
afterwards;  and  for  his  sake  it  is  still  not  eaten 
by  us.'  The  practice  of  the  Jews  in  abstaining 
from  eating  this  in  the  flesh  of  animals  is  not 
founded  on  the  law  of  Moses,  but  is  merely  a 
traditional  usage.  The  sinew  is  carefully  ex- 
tracted; and  where  there  are  no  persons  skilled 
enough  for  that  operation,  they  do  not  make  use 
of  the  hind  legs  at  all.  Abstinence  from  this 
particular  article  of  animal  food  is  universally 
practised  by  the  Jews,  and  is  so  peculiar  a  custom 
in  their  daily  observance,  that  as  the  readers  of 
'  The  Jews  in  China '  will  remember,  the  worship  of 
that  people  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Teaou-kin-keaou,  or  'Pluck-sinewM-eligion.'  This 
remarkable  incident  formed  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Jacob— a  point  at  which  he  was  raised 
above  the  deceit  and  the  worldliness  of  his  past  life 
into  higher  and  more  spiritual  relations  w-ith  God. 
Those  who  regard  it  as  a  vision,  an  ecstasy  during 
w^hich  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  w^ere  intensely 
excited,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  was  above  and  out  of 
himself,  consider  the  impression  made  upon  his 
limb  as  the  effect  of  'a  mental  struggle,  involving  a 
strain  so  severe,  not  on  the  moral  only,  but  also  on 
the  physical  being  of  the  terrified  man,  that  the 
muscles  of  his  body  bore  the  mark  of  it  ever  after. 
Such  results  of  wild  emotion  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  persons  of  enthusiastic  temperament, 
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33     AND  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  '^Esau  came, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  men.    And  he  divided  the  children  unto 

2  Leah,  and  unto  Rachel,  and  unto  the  two  handmaids.  And  he  put  the 
handmaids  and  their  children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children  after, 

3  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  hindermost.  And  he  passed  over  before  them, 
and  *  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  until  he  came  near  to  his 

4  brother.    "^And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  ''and  fell  on 

5  his  neck,  and  kissed  him:  and  they  wept.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  women  and  the  children ;  and  said.  Who  are  those  ^  with 
thee?    And  he  said.  The  children  Svhicli  God  hath  graciously  given  thy 

6  servant.    Then  the  handmaidens  came  near^  they  and  their  children, 

7  and  they  bowed  themselves:  and  Leah  also  with  her  children  came  near. 
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as  is  exemplified  by  the  proceedings  of  the  dancing 
dervishes  of  our  own  times.'  But  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  vision  or  internal  agony  of  soul— that  it 
was  a  real  transaction — appears  not  only  from  a 
new  designation  being  given  to  Jacob  himself, 
which  was  always  in  memory  of  some  remarkable 
event,  and  from  the  significant  name  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  scene  of  this  occurrence,  but 
from  the  fact  of  the  wound  he  received  being  in 
a  part  of  his  body  so  situated  that  Jacob  must 
have  been  assured  no  mere  man  could  have  so 
touched  it  as  to  effect  a  dislocation.  No  objection 
can  be  urged  against  the  ai)pearauce  of  the  Divine 
Being  on  this  occasion  in  the  form  of  humanity 
that  will  not  equally  militate  against  the  reality 
of  similar  manifestations  already  recorded  as  being 
made  in  the  experience  of  the  patriarchs.  There 
was  a  special  propriety  in  the  appearance  of  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord"  as  a  man  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  his  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  foe,  to  convince 
Jacob  that,  in  order  to  overcome  his  formidable 
brother,  he  must  first  overcome  God,  not  by  the 
carnal  weapons  with  which  he  had  heretofore 
obtained  his  advantages  over  men,  but  by  the 
spiritual  influence  of  faith  and  prayer.  Hence, 
while  the  contest  was  at  first  carried  on  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  Jacob  appeared  more  athletic 
and  powerful.  But  his  antagonist  having  wounded 
him  in  sucli  a  manner  as  could  only  have  been 
done  by  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  his  eyes  were 
opened ;  he  found  himself  unconsciously  striving 
with  God,  and  his  self-confidence  utterly  failed, 
so  that  forthwith  he  desisted  from  the  struggle, 
and  liad  recourse  to  supplications  and  tears  (Hos. 
xii.  4).  In  short,  this  wrestling  was  a  symbolic 
act,  designed  to  show  Jacob  that  he  had  no  hope 
of  conquering  his  powerful  foe  by  stratagem,  re- 
liance on  his  own  strength — as  his  lameness  indeed 
proved — or  by  any  other  means  than  a  firm,  un- 
wavering trust  in  the  word  of  that  covenant  God 
who  had  promised  (ch.  xxviii.  1.3-15),  and  would 
establish  him  in,  the  possession  of  Canaan  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  posterity.  '  Hosea  clearly  teaches 
that  Jacob  merely  completed,  by  his  wrestling 
with  God,  what  he  had  already  been  engaged  in 
from  his  mother's  womb— viz.,  bis  striving  for  the 
birthriglit ;  in  other  words,  for  the  possession  of 
the  covenant  promise  and  the  covenant  blessing' 
(Delitzsch). 

CHAP.  XXXHT.  1-11.— Kindness  OF  Jacob  AND 
Esau.    1,  Jacob  lifted  up  Ms  eyes,  and  looked. 

J acob  having  crossed  the  ford,  and  ranged  his  wives 
and  children  in  order— the  dearest  last,  that  they 
might  be  the  least  exposed  to  danger— awaited  the 
expected  interview.  His  faith  was  strengthened 
and  his  fears  gone  (Ps.  xxvii.  3).  Having  had 
power  to  prevail  with  God,  he  was  confident  of 
the  same  ])ower  with  man,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise (cf.  ch.  xxxii.  28).  behold,  Esau  came,  and 
with  Mm  four  hundred  men.  An  Arab  chief  in 
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the  present  day  would,  in  similar  circumstances, 
appear  attended  by  a  large  retinue,  armed  with 
matchlocks,  spears,  and  other  weapons.  Esau, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  unexpected  revival  of  his 
brother's  name,  had  entertained  a  vindictive  pur- 
pose. And  the  circumstance  of  his  being  able  to 
command  the  immediate  services  of  so  many  men 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  Delitzsch  suggests,  by  his 
'  having  to  subjugate  the  Horite  population  in 
Seir,  for  which  purpose  he  might  easily  have 
formed  such  an  army,  partly  from  the  Canaanitish 
and  Islimaelitish  relations  of  his  wives,  and  partly 
from  his  own  servants.'  3.  he  .  .  .  bowed  him- 
self .  .  .  seven  times.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
is  by  looking  towards  a  superior  and  bowing  with 
the  u])per  part  of  the  body  brought  parallel  to  the 
ground,  then  advancing  a  few  steps  and  bowing 
again,  and  repeating  this  obeisance  till,  at  the 
seventh  time,  the  suppliant  stands  in  the  imme- 
diate x>i'esence  of  his  superior.  4.  Esau  ran  .  .  . 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  What  a  sudden 
and  surprising  change!  Whether  the  sight  of  the 
princely  present  and  the  profound  homage  of 
Jacob  had  produced  this  effect,  or  it  i>roceeded 
from  the  impulsive  character  of  Esau,  the  cher- 
ished enmity  of  twenty  years  in  a  moment  disap- 
peared ;  the  weapons  of  war  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  w^armest  tokens  of  mutual  affection  recipro- 
cated between  the  brothers.  But  doubtless  the 
efficient  cause  was  the  secret,  subduing  influence 
of  grace  (Pro v.  xxi.  1)  which  converted  Esau  from 
an  enemy  into  a  friend.  This  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  a  meeting  between  relations  in  the  East, 
especially  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  has 
returned  home  after  a  long  absence.  They  place 
their  hands  on  his  neck,  kiss  each  cheek,  and  then 
lean  their  heads  for  some  seconds,  during  their 
fond  embrace,  on  each  other's  shoulders.  It  is 
their  customary  mode  of  testifying  affection,  and 
though  it  might  not  have  been  expected  from  Esau 
to  Jacob,  his  receiving  his  brother  with  such  a 
cordial  greeting  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  character.  5.  Who 
are  those  with  thee  ?  It  might  have  been  enough 
to  say.  They  are  my  children  ;  but  Jacob  was  a 
j)ious  man,  and  he  coidd  not  give  even  a  common 
answer  but  in  the  language  of  piety  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3; 
cxiii.  9;  cvii.  41).  which  God  hath  graciously 
given  —  Eloldm,  God;  to  avoid  reminding  Esau 
of  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  which  had  occasioned 
his  absence  (JJelitz^ch).  thy  servant.  The  prac- 
tice observed  by  individuals  of  respectable  station 
in  life,  when  speaking  of  themselves  to  other 
personages  of  superior  rank,  to  use  the  phrase 
"thy  servant,"  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  / 
and  7ne,  is  an  Oriental  peculiarity.  6,  7.  Then  the 
handmaidens  came  near,  they  and  their  children, 
&;c.  All  Jacob's  children  without  reserve  had  left 
their  litters  or  vehicles,  and  were  on  foot,  aa 
appearing  before  their  superior.  This  was  a  token 
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and  bowed  themselves:  and  after  came  Joseph  near  and  Rachel,  and 
they  bowed  themselves. 

8  And  he  said,  ^What  meanest  tliou  by-^all  this  drove  which  I  met? 

9  And  he  said,  These  are  ^to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord.  And 
Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother;  ^keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thy- 

10  self.  And  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand;  for  therefore  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast 

11  pleased  with  me.  Take,  I  pray  thee,  huy  blessing  that  is  brought  to 
thee ;  because  God  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and  because  I  have 
*  enough.     And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it. 

12  And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go 

13  before  thee.  AikI  he  said  unto  him,  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children 
are  tender,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me ;  and  if 

14  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die.  Let  my  lord, 
I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  his  servant;  and  I  will  lead  on  softly, 
according  ^as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be  able  to 

15  endure,  until  I  come  unto  my  lord  ^'unto  Seir.  And  Esau  said.  Let  me 
now  ^ leave  with  thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.  And  he  said, 
^What  needeth  it?  4et  me  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

16,     So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way  unto  Seir.    And  Jacob  jour- 
17  ne)^ed  to  Succoth,  and  built  him  an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his 
cattle :  therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is  called  ^  Succoth. 
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of  profound  respect,  and,  though  very  marked,  it 
would  appear  natural ;  for  Esau  being  the  elder 
brother,  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
entitled  to  respectful  treatment  from  his  younger 
brother.  His  attendants  would  be  struck  by  it, 
and,  according  to  Eastern  habits,  would  magnify 
it  in  the  hearing  of  their  master. 

8.  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drove?— Z<7,, 
Who,  or  what  to  thee  are  all  these  bands  ?  The 
Hebrew  ['p],  who,  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
what  (cf.  1  Sam.  xviii.  18;  Mic.  i.  5).  But  even 
in  such  j)assages  as  this,  there  is  more  or  less 
reference  to  tlie  idea  of  a  person  implied  in  the 
expression.  These  are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight 
of  my  lord  [Hebrew,  my  lord] — (see  on  ch. 
xxxi.  35.)  [The  Septuagint  has  'Lva  evpn  6  Trats  <rou 
Xapiv  evavTLov  arou,  in  order  that  thy  servant  may 
tind  grace  before  thee.]  10.  for  therefore  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of 
God.  This  seems  the  expression  of  servile  adula- 
tion. But  if  Jacob's  pious  mind  discerned  the 
secret  influence  of  God  in  effecting  a  sudden  change 
in  the  heart  of  Esau,  as  we  may  presume  he  did, 
he  was  warranted  in  saying  that  the  face  of  Esau 
reflected  Divine  kindness.  11.  he  urged  him,  and 
he  took  it.  In  the  East  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
by  a  superior  is  a  proof  of  fi'ieudship,  and  by  an 
enemy,  of  reconciliation,  It  was  on  both  accounts 
Jacob  was  so  anxious  tliat  his  brother  should  re- 
ceive tlie  cattle  ;  and  in  Esau's  acceptance  he  had 
tlie  strongest  proofs  of  a  good  feeling  being  estab- 
lished that  Eastern  notions  admit  ofl. 

12-20.  —The  Parting.  12.  Let  us  take  our  jour- 
ney. Esau  proposed  to  accompany  Jacob  and  his 
family  through  the  country,  both  as  a  mark  of 
friendship  and  as  an  escort  to  guard  them.  Bub 
the  proposal  was  prudently  declined.  Jacob  did 
not  need  any  worldly  state  or  equipage.  Notwith- 
standing the  i)resent  cordiality,  the  brothers  were 
so  different  in  spirit,  character,  and  habits— the 
one  so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  other  a 
man  of  (Jod,  that  there  was  great  risk  of  some- 
thing occurring  to  disturb  the  harmony.  Jacob 
having  alleged  a  very  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
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tardiness  of  his  movements,  the  brothers  pai'ted 
in  peace.  13.  the  children  are  tender.  From  a 
comparison  of  ch.  xxx.  41  with  ch.  xxxix.  20-27, 
it  appears  that  Keuben  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  Simeon  eleven,  Levi  ten,  Joseph  was  only 
six,  and  Dinah  a  little  older,  flocks  and  herds 
with  young— flocks  and  herds  that  are  milk- 
ing ,  suckling  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  11).  14.  I  will  lead  on— 
[Hebrew,  gently,  gradually,  at  a  slow  pace ; 
^d!?,  according  to  the  foot ;  ns^i'i^Dn,  of  the  i^ro- 
perty — i.  e..,  the  cattle  and  all  las  goods.]  until  I 
come  unto  my  lord.  It  seems  to  have  been  Jacob's 
intention,  after  being  established  in  Canaan,  to 
visit  his  brother  in  Seir;  but  whether  the  intention 
was  carried  out  then  or  at  a  future  period  has  not 
been  recorded. 

16.  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way  unto 
Seir.  For  the  last  time  Esau  retires  to  make  room 
for  Jacob ;  he  leaves  to  him  the  land  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  disa])pears  on  his  way  to  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Seir  [I'l'b*,  Seir = hairy — i.e.,  woody].  'There 
is  still  the  es-Sherah,  or  downs,  slightly  tufted  and 
])ossibly  contrasted  with  the  hald  mountains  of 
Petra  itself  {Stanley).  17.  Jacob  journeyed  to 
Succoth— [Hebrew,  m3p,  booths,  formed  of  green 
boughs  and  branches  interwoven,  as  a  shelter  from 
the  heat  (Isa.  iv.  6;  John  iv.  5).]  Jacob,  who  was 
still  on  his  journey,  erected  at  this  stage  his  [n^3] 
(moveable)  house  or  tent  (Gesenhis)  for  his  family, 
while  the  booths  were  for  his  cattle.  The  flocks 
in  the  East  being  generally  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  open  tields  by  night  and  day  during  winter 
and  summer,  and  seldom  put  under  covert,  the 
erection  of  booths  by  Jacob  is  recorded  as  an 
unusual  circumstance ;  and  perliaps  the  almost 
tro]iical  climate  of  the  Jordan  valley  may  have 
rendered  some  shelter  necessary.  Succoth,  which 
is  mentioned  here  by  a  prolepsis,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  first  station  at  wliich  Jacob  halted  on 
his  arrival  in  Canaan.  His  posterity,  when  dwell- 
ing in  houses  of  stone,  built  a  city  there  and  called  ib 
Succoth,  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  their  ancestor 
having  made  it  a  halting-place.    It  is  identifled 
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18  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem  a  city  of  ^Shecliem,  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padan-aram ;  and  pitched  his  tent  before 

19  the  city.    And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had  spread  his 
tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  ^^Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  an 

20  hundred     pieces  of  money.    And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called 
it  i^El-elohe-lsrael. 

34     AND  "Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  went 

2  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.    And  when  Shechem  the  son  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  country,  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and  lay 

3  with  her,  and  ^defiled  her.    And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter 
of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and  spake  kindly  unto  the  damsel. 

4  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father  Hamor,  saying.  Get  me  this  damsel 

5  to  wife.    And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  Dinah  his  dauditer :  now 
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with  the  ruius  of  Sakut,  in  a  contracted  'Emek, 
called  "  the  valley  of  Siiccoth  "  (Ps.  Ix.  8  ;  cviii.  8), 
which  forms  part  of  El-Ghor,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  And  the  town  itself  stood,  if  its  position 
is  rightly  marked  on  the  maps,  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  this  stream  and  the  Jordan, 
almost  equidistant  from  both,  afterwards  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

18.  Shalem— i,  e.,  peace;  and  the  meaning  may 
be  that  Jacob  came  into  Canaan,  arriving  'safe, 
prosperous,  unharmed'  {Gesenius),  in  fulfilment  of 
the  i)romise(ch.  xxviii.  15,  21),  at  the  city  Shechem. 
But  most  writers,  following  thfi  Septuagint,  take 
Shalem  as  a  proper  name— a  city  of  (prince)  She- 
chem (cf.  ch.  xxxiv. ;  Judg,  ix.  28),  and  the  site  to 
be  marked  by  one  of  the  little  villages  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-east^  in  the  rich  fertile  plain  or 
wady  of  El  Mukhna  (vale  of  encampment),  'which,' 
says  Porter  ('Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine'), 
*  sends  out  a  broad  green  arm  among  the  dark  hills 
on  the  east,  just  opiwsite  the  vale  of  Shechem 
Nabulus.  The  arm  is  called  Salim,  and  takes  its 
name  from  a  little  village  that  is  made  conspicuous 
by  a  group  of  olive  trees,  on  the  rocky  acclivity 
to  the  north,  doubtless  occupying  the  site  and 
retaining  the  name  of  Shalem.'  (See  also  Robin- 
son! s  'Biblical  Eesearches,'  ch.  iii.,  p.  102.)  and 
pitched  Ms  tent  before  the  city— lit.,  in  front  of ; 
i.  e.,  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  population  of 
Canaan,  it  would  appear,  had  risen  greatly  in 
numbers,  as  in  the  social  scale,  from  the  time  that 
Abraham  fed  his  flocks  on  the  free,  unoccupied 

Iasture  land,  or  "place  of  Sichem"  (ch.  xii.  6). 
a  Jacob's  day  a  city  had  been  built  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  adjoining  ground  was  private  pro- 
perty, a  portion  of  which  he  had  to  purchase  for 
the  site  of  his  encampment.  19.  He  bought  a 
parcel  of  a  field,  &c.  [nn^n  np.^n]— a  portion  of  the 
lield;  i.  e.,  cultivable  ground  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  7-15; 
John  iv.  35),  it  being  a  desirable  acquisition  to  one 
who  combined  agricultural  with  pastoral  pursuits. 
It  probably  con:!prised  a  considerable  part  of 
Wady  Sahl,  which  is  "before"  or  east  of  Shechem 
(cf.  John  iv.  12),  and  was  kept  by  him  under 
tillage,  while  his  numerous  flocks  found  pasturage 
on  the  adjoining  hills,  the  right  to  which  would 
naturally  follow  his  possession  of  the  valley.  Jacob 
thus  became  the  first  of  the  patriarchs  who  held 
an  estate  in  Canaan,  at  the  hand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hamor.  [The  Septuagint  has  simply 
E/^^ttwp— from  Hamor.]  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
money  [ntp^a-j:)]— a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
ajamb,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  ch.  xxiii. 
15,  IG,  that  the  kesitah  was  equivalent  to  four 
shekels.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  this 
was  its  actual  value  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of 
Jacob.  But  the  circulation  of  coined  money  is 
au  additional  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Cauaan- 
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ites  in  social  advancement.  'There  is  no  more 
reason  for  rendering  kesitah  hy  a.  piece  of  money, 
than  for  rendering  shekel  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
a  well-established  law  of  translation,  that  the 
original  names  of  coins,  and  of  weights  by  which 
their  value  is  determined,  should  be  retained, 
{Campbell,  'Dissert.,'  viii.)  There  is  a  strong 
reason  for  adhering  to  this  rule  in  the  present 
instance,  because  pieces  of  money  are  never  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  kesitah  subsequently  to  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  statement  in  Josh,  xxxiii.  19 
being  only  a  verbal  repetition  of  this  passage  (cf.  Job 
xlv.  11).  20.  erected  ...  an  altar.  Abraham  had, 
on  his  landing  on  the  same  spot  in  Canaan,  erected 
an  altar ;  and  now  Jacob,  on  his  arrival  from  Padan- 
aram,  imitates  the  examijle  of  his  grandfather 
from  special  reasons  of  his  own  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  21, 
last  clause,  with  ch.  xxii.  28,  29).  Whether,  on  its 
erection,  it  was  dedicated  with  the  formal  bestow- 
ment  of  a  name  which,  according  to  patriarchal 
usage,  would  perpetuate  the  purpose  of  the  monu- 
ment, or  it  was  furnished  with  an  inscription,  we 
are  not  informed.  The  Septuagint  omits  the  name. 
But  it  was  a  beautiful  proof  of  his  personal  piety, 
a  most  suita'ble  conclusion  to  his  journey,  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  a  distinguished  favour,  to  raise 
an  altar  to  "God,  the  God  of  Israel."  Wherever 
we  y)itch  a  tent,  God  should  have  an  altar. 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-31.— The  Dishonour  of 
Dinah.  1-4.  Though  freed  from  foreign  troubles, 
Jacob  met  with  a  great  domestic  calamity  in  the 
fall  of  his  only  recorded  daughter.  According  to 
Josephus,  she  had  been  attending  a  festival ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  she  had  been  often  and 
freely  mixing  in  the  society  of  the  place,  and  that 
being  a  simjjle,  inexperienced,  and  vain  young 
woman,  had  been  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
ruler's  son.  There  must  have  been  time  and  oppor- 
tunities of  acquaintance  to  jjroduce  the  strong 
attachment  that  Shechem  had  for  her.  Dinah 
must  have  arrived  at  maturity,  which  young  girls 
reach  in  the  East  much  earlier  than  in  our  colder 
latitudes.  She  was  somewhat,  though  very  little, 
older  than  Joseph  ;  and  as  he  was  six  years  old 
(ch.  xxx.  24)  on  his  father's  departure  from  Meso- 
potamia, was  seventeen  when  sold  by  his  brethren, 
so  that  Jacob's  family  must  have  been  eleven  years 
resident  in  Canaan.  But  Dinah's  violation  had 
taken  place  probably  a  year  before  (ch.  xxxv.),  and 
consequently  she  may  have  been  sixteen— certainly 
not  older.  Jackson  endeavours  to  iirove  ('  Chrono- 
logical Antiquities ' )  that  she  was  exactly  fifteen. 
3.  spake  kindly  unto  the  damsel— spake  to 
the  heart  of  the  damsel,  or  comforted  her  (cf.  Isa. 
xl.  42)  with  the  jtromise  of  a  happy  marriage,  as 
a  rej)aration  for  the  wrong.  5-7.  Jacob  held  his 
peace.  Jacob,  as  a  father  and  a  good  man,  must 
have  been  deeply  distressed.  But  he  could  do 
little.   In  the  case  of  a  family  by  different  wives, 
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his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  in  the  field :  and  Jacob  held  his  peace  until 
they  were  come. 

6  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune 

7  with  him.  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  when  they  heard 
it:  and  the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were  ^very  wroth,  because  he 
had  "^wrought  folly  in  Israel,  in  lying  with  Jacob's  daughter;  ''which 
thing  ought  not  to  be  done. 

8  And  Hamor  communed  with  them,  saying.  The  soul  of  my  son 
Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter :  I  pray  you  give  her  him  to  wife. 

9  And  ^make  ye  marriages  with  us,  and  give  your  daughters  unto  us,  and 

10  take  our  daughters  unto  you.    And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us:  and  -^the 
land  shall  be  before  you;  dwell  and  ^trade  ye  therein,  and  '^get  you  pos- 

11  sessions  therein.    And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  unto  her 
brethren,  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me 

12  I  will  give.    Ask  me  never  so  much  Mowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

13  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor  his  father 

14  -^deceitfully,  and  said,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their  sister:  and 
they  said  unto  tliem,  We  cannot  do  this  thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one 

15  that  is  uncircumcised ;  for  ^" that         a  reproach  unto  us:  but  in  this 
will  we  consent  unto  you  :  If  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of  you 

16  be  circumcised;  then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we  will 
take  your  daughters  to  us,  and  we  wdll  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will 

17  become  one  people.    But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us,  to  be  circum- 
cised; then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we  will  be  gone. 

18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem,  Hamor's  son.  And 
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it  is  not  the  father,  but  the  full  brothers,  on  whom 
the  protection  of  the  daughters  devolves — they  are 
the  guardians  of  a  sister's  welfare  and  the  avengers 
of  her  wrongs.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Simeon 
aud  Levi,  the  two  brothers  of  Dinah  by  Leah, 
appear  the  chief  actors  in  this  episode;  and  though 
the  two  fathers  would  have  probably  brought  about 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  affair,  the  hasty 
arrival  of  these  enraged  brothers,  who  came  home 
while  Hamor  was  conversing  with  Jacob  (cf.  v.  6 
wdth  V.  8),  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  nego- 
tiations. 

6.  Hamor — i.e.,  ass;  and  such  a  name  being 
api)lied  to  a  prince  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  very 
different  ideas  which,  in  the  East,  are  associated 
with  that  animal,  which  there  appears  sijrightly, 
well  proportioned,  and  of  great  activity.  This 
chief  is  called  Emmor  (Acts  vii.  16).  7.  were 
grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth.  Good  men  in 
such  a  case  could  not  but  grieve;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  anger  of  Dinah's  brothers  had 
been  restrained,  or  that  they  had  known  the  pre- 
cept, "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 
No  injury  can  justify  revenge ;  but  Jacob's  sons 
planned  a  scheme  of  revenge  in  the  most  deceitful 
manner  (Deut.  xxxii.  35;  llom.  xii.  9).  They  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  wrong  done  to  their  sister 
not  simply  as  a  private  iujury  or  domestic  cala- 
mity, but  as  an  ignominy  of  so  indelible  a  nature 
as  affected  not  the  honour  merely,  but  the  very 
existence  of  Jacob's  house.  A  dishonour  done  to 
the  chosen  family  appeared  in  their  eyes  a  graver 
offence,  a  greater  crime,  than  if  inflicted  on  any 
other.  Jacob  having  been  made  Israel,  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  which  ignored  the  family  rela- 
tions with  God,  was,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the 
term,  "folly  in  Israel"  (Ps.  xiv.  1). 

8.  Hamor  communed  with  them.  The  prince  and 
his  son  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  acted  honestly, 
aud  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  their  side.  They 
betray  no  jealousy  of  the  powerful  shepherds ;  on 
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the  contrary,  they  show  every  desire  to  establish 
friendly  intercourse.  10.  dwell  and  trade  ye  there- 
in [nnnpi] — and  migrate  as  nomads,  or,  specially, 
travel  about  as  merchants  ['nnNin'i],  and  be  pos- 
sessors. But  their  conduct  was  unjustifiable  in 
neither  expressing  regret  nor  restoring  Dinah  to 
her  family ;  and  this  great  error  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  negotiations  ending  in  so  unhappy  a  man- 
ner. 11.  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  unto 
her  brethren.  The  consideration  of  the  proposal 
for  marriage  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  he  certainly 
showed  great  weakness  in  yielding  so  much  to  the 
fiery  impetuosity  of  his  sons.  The  sequel  shows 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  that  concession. 
12.  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift  [inb]— 

the  price  paid  for  the  wife.  Though  called  a 
dowry  in  our  translation,  implying  a  suitable 
settlement  upon  her,  the  word  is  used  in  cases 
where  it  can  have  no  meaning  but  as  a  purchase- 
money  (cf.  Exod.  xxii.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25).  []rip] 
Gift,  refers  to  the  presents  made  at  betrothal  to 
the  Ijride  and  her  relations  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  53). 

13.  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  .  .  .  deceit- 
fully. Many  writers  have  taken  the  word  "  an- 
swered," spoke,  as  signifying,  'plotted,  laid  snares.' 
Gesenius,  who  formerly  supported  this  view,  in 
later  editions  retracted,  and  held  the  natural 
sense,  '  spoke  deceitfully.'  _  The  honour  of 
their  family  consisted  in  having  the  sign  of  the 
covenant.  Circumcision  was  the  external  rite  by 
which  persons  were  admitted  members  of  the 
ancient  Church.  But  although  that  outward  rite 
could  not  make  the  Shechemites  true  Israelites, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  Jacob's  sons  required  any- 
thing more.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  teaching 
them  to  w-orship  the  true  God,  but  only  of  their 
insisting  on  the  Shechemites  being  circumcised; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  seek  to  convert 
Shechem,  but  only  made  a  show  of  religion— a 
cloak  to  cover  their  diabolical  design.  Hypocrisy 
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19  the  young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing,  because  he  had  delight  in 
Jacob's  daughter:  and  he  was  'more  honourable  than  all  the  house  of 

20  his  father.    And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto  the  "*gate  of 

21  their  city,  and  communed  with  the  men  of  their  city,  saying,  These  men 
are  peaceable  with  us;  therefore  let  them  dwell  in  tlie  land,  and  trade 
therein ;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them ;  let  us  take 
their  daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our  daughters. 

22  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent  unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one 
people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circumcised. 

23  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  and  every  beast  of  theirs  be 

24  ours?  only  let  us  consent  unto  them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  us.  And 
unto  Hamor,  and  unto  Shechem  his  son,  hearkened  all  that  "went  out  of 
the  gate  of  his  city ;  and  every  male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out 
of  the  gate  of  his  city. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  they  were  sore,  that  two 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  ''Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man 

26  his  sword,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males.  And 
they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  with  the  ^edge  of  the  sword,  and 

27  took  Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  house,  and  went  out.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
came  upon  the  slain,  and  spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled  their 

28  sister.  They  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and  their  asses,  and  that 
which  was  in  the  city,  and  that  which  was  in  the  field,  and  all  their 
wealth,  and  all  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive,  and 
spoiled  even  all  that  icas  in  the  house. 

And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  ^Ye  have  ^troubled  me  ""to  make 
me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among  the  Canaanites 
and  the  Perizzites:  ^and  I  bei7ig  few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  them 
selves  together  against  me,  and  slay  me;  and  I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and 
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and  deceit,  in  all  cases  vicious,  are  infinitely  more 
so  when  accompanied  with  a  show  of  religion ;  and 
here  the  sons  of  Jacob,  under  the  pretence  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  conceal  a  scheme  of  treachery 
as  cruel  and  diabolical  as  was  perhaps  ever  per- 
petrated. 

19.  the  young  man  .  .  .  was  more  honourable 

[Hebrew,  "r233]— was  held  in  honour  more  than  all 
in  his  father's  house.  This  is  proleptically  said 
to  account  in  part  for  the  ready  acquiescence  of 
the  people.  20.  Hamor  and  Shechem  .  .  .  came 
unto  the  gate  of  their  city.  That  was  the  place 
where  every  public  communication  was  made;  and 
in  the  ready,  obsequious  submission  of  the  people 
to  this  measure  we  see  an  evidence  either  of  the 
extraordinary  affection  for  the  governing  family, 
or  of  the  abject  despotism  of  the  East,  where  the 
will  of  a  chief  is  an  absolute  command.  At  the 
same  time  the  rulers  laboured  in  a  very  plausible 
manner  to  show  the  personal  and  public  advantages 
which  would  result  to  their  subjects  from  an 
amicable  and  commercial  league  with  tlie  powerful 
and  wealthy  nomads  (see  on  v.  10).  The  people 
were  induced  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
proposed  union  (see  on  ch.  xxvi.  12-14) ;  at  the  same 
time  their  facility  of  persuasion  can  be  satisfac- 
torily exi)lained  only  from  the  then  growing  belief 
amongst  many  Eastern  nations,  that  circumcision 
was,  apart  from  religion,  useful  and  important  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

25-29.  on  the  third  day,  &c.  That  period  is 
critical,  especially  with  adults,  as  fever  generally 
ensues,  with  a  total  prostration  of  physical  energy. 
That  time,  therefore,  was  chosen  by  the  sons  of 
Jacob  for  their  meditated  revenge,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  they  seem  to  have  broken  loose  from 
every  restraint,  and  to  have  allowed  the  wild  spirit 
of  Oriental  ferocity  to  take  as  extensive  a  range, 
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as  is  exemplified  by  the  most  ruthless  Arabs  in 
the  present  day.  came  upon  the  city— e.,  fell 
perfidiously  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  disabled 
inhabitants.  27.  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon 
the  slain,  &c.  There  is  no  evidence  for  regarding  vv. 
27-29  as  an  interpolation ;  for  although  there  is  no 
copulative  in  our  present  Hebrew  text,  there  must 
have  been  formerly,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it,  [6i 
vtot,  &c.]  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that,  after  the  massacre  had  been  completed,  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob  joined  the  homicides  in  the 
plundering  of  the  city.  Simeon  and  Levi  [v.  25) 
were  the  perpetrators  of  this  consummate  act  of 
villauy;  but  they  were  undoubtedly  assisted  by 
a  body  of  their  servants,  as  Knohel  in  his  com- 
mentary distinctly  asserts  must  be  assumed. 

30.  Jacob  said  ...  Ye  have  troubled  me— or 
afflicted  me— brought  evil  upon  me  (cf.  Josh.  vi. 
18;  vii.  25;  1  Sam.  xiv.  29)  [Hebrew,  'J$y"'{<?n^,  to 
bring  me  into  bad  odour,  to  make  me  loathsome, 
hateful;  Sex^tuagint,  Mio-ijtoi/  /xe  TreTrotijKaxc,  w(TT6 
Trovnpov  Hie  eivai,  &c.;  "igpO  TP  1^^,  and  I  (with  my 
family  and  servants)  bein^  men  of  number — L  e. ,  few, 
easily  counted  (cf.  Deut.  iv.  27;  Isa.  ix.  19).]  This 
atrocious  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  defenceless 
citizens  and  their  families  made  the  cup  of  Jacob's 
affliction  overflow.  We  may  wonder  that,  in 
speaking  of  it  to  his  sons,  he  did  not  represent  it 
as  a  heinous  sin — an  atrocious  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  but  dwelt  solely  on  the 
]iresent  consequences.  It  was  probably  because 
that  was  the  only  view  likely  to  rouse  the  cold- 
blooded apathy,  the  hardened  consciences  of  those 
ruffian  sons  (see  on  ch.  xiix.  6,  7).  Nothing  but 
the  restraining  jDower  of  God  saved  him  and  his 
family  from  the  united  vengeance  of  the  people 
(cf.  ch.  XXXV.  5).    All  his  sons  had  not  been 
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31  my  house.    And  they  said,  *  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  an 
harlot? 

35    AND  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  ^Beth-el,  and  dwell  there: 
and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  ^that  appeared  unto  thee  ^when  thou 

2  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy  brother.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his 
•^household,  and  to  all  that  luere  with  him,  Put  away  ^the  strange  gods 

3  that  are  among  you,  and  -^'be  clean,  and  change  your  garments :  And  let 
us  arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto  God, 
^who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  ''and  was  with  me  in  the 

4  way  which  I  w^ent.    And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which 


engaged  in  the  massacre,  Josei)h  was  a  boy, 
Benjamin  not  yet  born,  and  the  other  eight  not 
concerned  in  it.  Simeon  and  Levi  alone,  with 
their  retainers,  had  been  the  guilty  actors  in  the 
bloody  tragedy.  But  the  Canaanites  might  not  be 
discriminating  in  their  vengeance;  and  if  all  the 
Shechemites  were  put  to  death  for  the  offence  of 
their  chief's  son,  what  wonder  if  the  natives 
should  extend  their  hatred  to  all  the  family  of 
Jacob;  and  who  probably  equalled  in  number 
the  inhabitants  of  that  village  ?  31.  Should  he  deal 
with  our  sister  as  with  an  harlot  ?  The  brothers 
were,  by  consuetudinary  right,  the  guardians  of 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  life  of  their  sister  (cf. 
2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  And  this  ancient  practice  still 
obtains,  as  both  Niehnhr  and  Burcklinrdt  inform 
US,  amongst  the  Arabs,  in  whose  traditional  code 
seduction  is  a  capital  crime,  and  the  duty  of  in- 
flicting the  punishment  is  laid  upon  the  brothers 
of  the  outraged  girl.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the 
conduct  of  Simeon  and  Levi  was  jastitiable;  but 
not  content  with  avenging  the  crime  upon  the 
offender,  they  extended  tlieir  vengeance  to  every 
person  and  everything  belonging  to  him ;  nay, 
were  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  deceit,  inasmuch 
as  they  covered  beneath  the  cloak  of  religious 
scruples,  a  scheme  of  cold-blooded  and  atrocious 
cruelty.  But  God,  who  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
rendered  their  fiendish  passions  subservient 
to  the  greater  isolation  of  Israel's  family;  and 
hence  the  onslaught  on  the  Shechemites,  though 
detestable  in  itself,  was  the  means  of  preventing 
the  consummation  of  an  alliance,  which,  by  inter- 
mingling the  Israelites  with  the  people  of  Canaan, 
must  have,  ere  long,  frustrated  the  purposes  of 
Divine  grace  in  their  selection. 

CHAP.  XXXV.  1-15.— Removal  to  Bethel. 
1,  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  &c.  This  command 
was  given  as  seasonably  in  point  of  time,  as  ten- 
derly in  respect  of  language.  The  disgraceful  and 
perilous  events  that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  patriarch's  family  must  have  produced  in  him 
a  strong  desire  to  remove  without  delay  from  the 
vicinity  of  Shechem.  Borne  down  by  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  criminality  of  his  two  sons 
— of  the  offence  they  had  given  to  God,  and  the 
dishonour  they  had  brought  on  the  true  faith — 
distracted,  too,  with  anxiety  about  the  probable 
consequences  which  their  outrage  might  bring 
upon  himself  and  family,  should  the  Canaanite 
people  combine  to  extirpate  such  a  baud  of  robbers 
and  murderers— he  must  have  felt  this  call  as  afford- 
ing a  great  relief  to  his  afflicted  feelings.  At  the 
same  time  it  conveyed  a  tender  rebuke,  go  up  to 
Beth-el,  &c.  Beth-el  was  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Shechem ;  and  was  an  ascent  from  a  low  to  a 
highland  country.  There,  he  would  not  only  be 
released  from  the  painful  associations  of  the  latter 
place,  but  be  established  on  a  spot,  that  would 
revive  the  most  delightful  and  sublime  recollec- 
tions. The  pleasure  of  revisiting  it,  however,  M  as 
not  altogether  unalloyed,  make  ...  an  altar 
unto  God,  that  appeared.   It  too  frequently  hap- 
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f)ens  that  early  impressions  are  effaced  through 
apse  of  time — that  promises  made  in  seasons  of 
distress  are  forgotten;  or,  if  remembered  on  the 
return  of  health  and  prosperity,  there  is  not  the 
same  alacrity  and  sense  of  obligation  felt  to  fulfll 
them.    Jacob  was  lying  under  that  charge.  He 
had  fallen  into  spiritual  indolence.    It  was  now 
eight  or  ten  years  since  his  return  to  Canaan.  He 
had  effected  a  comfortable  settlement;  and  had 
acknowledged  the  Divine  mercies  by  which  that 
return  and  settlement  had  been  signally  distin- 
guished (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  20).    But  for  some  unre- 
corded reason,  his  early  vow  at  Beth-el  (see  on  ch. 
xxviii.  22),  made  thirty  years  before,  in  a  great 
crisis  of  his  life,  remained  unperformed.  The 
Lord  appeared  now,  to  remind  him  of  his  neglected 
duty — in  terms,  however,  so  mild,  as  awakened 
less  the  memory  of  his  fault,  than  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heavenly  Guardian ;  and  how  much  Jacob  j 
felt  the  touching  nature  of  the  appeal  to  that  i 
memorable  scene  at  Beth-el,  appears  in  the  imme-  | 
diate  jjreparations  he  made  to  arise  and  go  up  I 
thither  (Ps.  Ixvi.  13).   2.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  j 
household  .  .  .  Put  away  the  strange  gods- 
Hebrew,  gods  of  the  stranger— of  foreign  nations 
(cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  20,  23;  Deut.  xxx.  11,  12;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  10,  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  singular).  ! 
Besides  the  idols  which  would  be  got  amongst  the 
plunder  of  Shechem,  Jacob  had  brought,  in  his 
service,  a  number  of  Mesopotamian  retainers,  who 
were  addicted  to  superstitious  practices ;  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  high  testimony 
as  to  the  religious  superintendence  of  his  household 
could  not  have  been  borne  of  him  as  was  done  of  j 
Abraham  {v\j.  18,  19).    He  might  have  been  too 
negligent  hitherto  in  winking  at  these  evils  in  his  | 
servants  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  till  his  arrival  in  | 
Canaan  that  he  had  learned,  for  the  flrst  time,  that  ' 
one  nearer  and  dearer  to  him  was  secretly  infected 
with  the  same  corruption  {vv.  31,  34).    Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  and  thorough  i 
reformation  of  his  household;  and  in  commanding  i 
them  to  put  away  the  strange  gods,  he  added,  "be  j 
clean,  and  change  your  garments;"  as  if  some  j 
detilement,  from  contact  with  idolatry,  should  i 
still  remain  about  them.    In  the  law  of  Moses  j 
many  ceremonial  purifications  were  ordained,  and  i 
observed  by  ijersous  who  had  contracted  certain  j 
defilements,  and  without  the  observance  of  which, 
they  were  reckoned  unclean  and  unfit  to  join  in 
the  social  worship  of  God  (Lev.  xiv.  4;  Num.  viii. 
7;  Ezra  vi.  20 ;  Neh.  xii.  30;  xiii.  22).  These 
bodily  purifications  were  purely  figurative ;  and  j 
as  sacrifices  were  offered  before  the  law,  so  also  | 
were  external  purifications  observed,  as  appears  i 
from  the  words  of  Jacob;  hence  it  would  seem 
that  types  and  symbols  were  used  from  the  fall  of 
man,  representing  and  teaching  the  two  great  doc- 
trines of  revealed  truth — viz.,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  our  nature  (cf. 
Exod.  xix.  10-15 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  Job  i.  5 ;  Ps. 
XX vi.  6).  be  clean  [Hebrew,  nn'^n]— wash,  or  purify 
yourselves  (Exod.  xix.  10).    4.  they  gave  .  .  . 
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icere  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ^earrings  which  icere  in  their  ears;  and 

5  Jacob  hid  them  under  Hhe  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.  And  they  jour- 
neyed: and  ^the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about 
them,  and  they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

6  So  Jacob  came  to  ^Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Beth-el, 

7  he,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him.  And  he  built  there  an  altar, 
and  called  the  place  ^El-beth-el;  because  "there  God  appeared  unto  him, 
when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his  brother. 

8  But  "Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el 
under  an  oak:  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  ^ Allon-bachuth. 

9  And  ^God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan- 

10  aram,  and  blessed  him.    And  God  said  unto  him.  Thy  name  is  Jacob  : 
^thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  ^Israel  shall  be  thy 

11  name:  and  he  called  his  name  Israel.    And  God  said  unto  him,  *I  am 
God  Almighty;  be  fruitful  and  multiply;  a  ^nation,  and  a  company  of 

12  nations,  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins;  and  the 
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all  the  strange  gods  .  .  .  and  ,  .  .  earrings- 
strange  gods— the  Teraphim  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  30,  34)  as 
•well,  perhaps,  as  other  idols  got  amongst  the 
Shechemite  spoil  —  [□"cnn]  earrings  of  various 
forms,  sizes,  and  materials,  which  are  universally- 
worn  in  the  East,  and  then  as  now  connected 
with  incantation  and  idolatry.  Some  of  those  ear- 
rings, which  are  used  as  talismans  or  amulets, 
have  figures  and  mystic  characters  engraven  upon 
them  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  13).  The  decided  tone  which 
Jacob,  under  an  awakened  sense  of  religion,  now 
assumed,  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  alacrity 
with  which  those  favourite  objects  of  superstition 
were  surrendered.  Jacob  hid  them  under  the 
oak— or  terebinth,  a  towering  tree,  which,  like  all 
others  of  the  kind,  was  a  striking  object  iu  the 
scenery  of  Palestine  ;  and  beneath  which,  at  She- 
chem, the  patriarch  had  pitched  his  teut.  He  hid 
the  images  and  amulets,  delivered  to  him  by  his 
Mesopotamian  dependents,  at  the  root  of  this  tree. 
The  terebinth,  being  remarkable  for  longevity, 
was  often  employed  as  a  landmark  in  designating 
places,  and  as  a  remembrancer.  Moreover,  being, 
like  the  oak,  deemed  a  consecrated  tree  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  to  bury  the  idolatrous  objects  at  its  root 
was  to  deposit  them  in  a  place  where  no  bold  hand 
would  venture  to  disturb  the  ground ;  and  hence 
it  was  called  from  tliis  circumstance— "  the  plain 
of  Meoneuira "— i.  the  oak  of  enchantments 
(Judg.  ix.  37);  and  from  the  great  stone  which 
Joshua  set  up — "  the  oak  of  the  pillar  "  (Judg.  ix. 
G).  5.  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities. 
There  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  storm 
of  indignation  would  burst  from  all  quarters  upon 
Jacob's  family,  and  that  the  Canaanite  tiibes 
would  have  formed  one  united  plan  of  revenge. 
But  a  supernatural  panic  seized  them  ;  and  thus, 
for  the  sake  of  the  "  heir  of  the  promise,"  the  pro- 
tecting shield  of  Providence  was  specially  held 
over  his  family. 

6.  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz  .  ,  .  that  is,  Beth-el. 
It  is  probable  that  this  place  was  unoccupied 
ground  when  Jacob  first  went  to  it.  (See  on  ch. 
xxviii.  11.)  The  name  of  Beth-el,  which  was  now 
renewed,  and  which  would,  of  course,  be  confined 
to  Jacob  and  his  family,  did  not  supersede  the 
original  one,  Luz,  till  long  after.  It  is  now  iden- 
tified with  tlie  modern  Beitin,  and  lies  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
built  his  altar  (ch.  xii.  8).  7.  El-Beth-el— i.  e.,  the 
God  of  Beth-eL 

8.  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died.  This  event 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  solemnities 
were  commenced.  Deborah  —  i.  e.,  a  bee.  The 
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nurse  in  an  Eastern  family  was  an  important  per- 
sonage, and  always  held  in  high  esteem.  'In 
Syria  she  is  a  sort  of  second  parent.  She  always 
accompanies  the  bride  to  her  husband's  house, 
and  ever  after  remains  there  an  honoured  char- 
acter' ('Siege  of  Acre').  Supposing  Deborah  to 
have  been  fifty  when  she  came  to  Canaan  (ch. 
xxiv.  59),  she  had  attained  the  great  age  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty.  When  she  was  removed 
from.  Isaac's  household  to  Jacob's,  is  unknown. 
But  it  probably  was  on  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia (her  mistress,  Eebekah,  being  dead),  that 
she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Jacob,  whom  she 
had  taken  charge  of  in  his  infancy ;  and  she 
would  have  been  of  invaluable  service  to  his 
young  family.  Old  nurses,  like  her,  were  not 
only  honoured,  but  loved  as  mothers ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, her  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
lamentation.  She  was  buried  ^beneath  Beth -el,' 
i.  e.,  in  the  subjacent  plain,  under  the  oak— hence 
called  the  "terebinth  of  tears  "  (cf.  1  Ki.  xiii.  14). 

9-15.  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again.  God  was 
pleased  to  make  a  new  appearance  to  him  after  the 
solemn  rites  of  devotion  were  over.  By  this  mani- 
festation of  His  presence,  God  testified  His  accept- 
anceof  Jacob's  sacrifice ;  and,  after  a  confirmation  of 
his  new  name  Israel,  which  was  to  be  the  recognized 
designation  of  his  posterity  in  the  covenant  about 
to  be  made,  and  a  continued  pledge  of  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  remote  future,  renewed  the  promise 
of  the  three-fold  blessing  guaranteed  to  Abraham 
(ch.  xvii.  6)  and  Isaac  (ch.  xxvi.  2-4)— viz.,  1. 
The  land  of  Cnnaan  ;  2.  A  numerous  posterity, 
the  chosen  seed ;  and  3.  Salvation  through  them 
to  the  world.  11.  a  company  of  nations.  This  is 
considered  by  some  as  pointing  to  the  Twelve 
tribes,  by  others  to  the  spiritual  Israel.  But 
neither  interpretation  is  admissible.  ['^pfD,  om  as- 
■'<emhly,  convocation,  rendered  in  our  version,  "a 
multitude"  (chs.  xxviii.  3  ;  xlviii.  4).  The  Septua- 
giut  renders  it  uniformly  in  these  passages  crvva- 
yojy at  eQvMv,  gathering  of  nations  ]  The  word 
which  in  these  promises  to  Jacob  is  rendered  by 
'  multitude,'  or  "  company,"  in  our  English  Bibles, 
takes  its  origin  and  its  meaning  from  a  root  which 
properly  signifies  'to  assemble,'  or  to  'call  an 
assembly;'  and  the  force  of  it  in  these  passages 
seems  more  pro|)erly  expressed  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  LXX.  than  by  any  later  interpreter. 
Their  translation  of  this  passage  is,  'the  gathering 
together  of  nations  shall  be  from  thee;'  and  the 
gathering  together  which  is  intended,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  gathering  of  all  nations  into  one  in 
Christ.    But,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  great  event  is 
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land  ^which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac;  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy 

13  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land.    And  God  ^went  up  from  him  in  the 

14  place  where  he  talked  with  him.    And  Jacob  ^set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of  stone  :  and  he  poured  a  drink 

15  offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon.    And  Jacob  called  the  name 
of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him,  ^Beth-el. 

16  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el ;  and  there  was  but  ^a  little  way  to 

17  come  to  Ephrath  :  and  Bach  el  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour,  that  the  midwife  said  unto 

18  her.  Fear  not ;  ^thou  shalt  have  this  son  also.    And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  her  soul  was  in  departing,  for  she  died,  that  she  called  his  name 

19  ^Ben-oni :  but  his  father  called  him  ^Benjamin.    And  ^Bachel  died,  and 

20  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem.    And  Jacob 
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much  more  expressly  mentioned  in  these  passages 
than  it  appears  to  be  even  in  the  version  of  the 
LXX. — the  Messiah  being  personally  mentioned 
\nider  the  character  of  '  the  Gatherer  of  nations  ;' 
for  the  word,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  'the- 
gathering  together,'  and  the  English  translators 
by  'a  multitude'  or  "company,"  may,  by  its 
derivation,  either  signify  the  persons  of  which  an 
assembly  is  composed — in  which  sense  our  Eng- 
lish translators  understood  it— or  the  act  of  bring- 
ing them  together,  which  is  the  sense  the  LXX. 
express  ;  or  it  may  bear  a  third  sense,  which  per- 
haps is  of  all  the  most  yjertinent  in  the  passages 
in  question  :  it  may  stand  for  the  person  by  whose 
authority  the  assembl.y  is  convened.  The  spirit  of 
the  expression  will  be  the  most  striking  if  the  last  of 
these  three  senses  be  adoi^ted,  that  of  a  person  ;  for 
with  this  sense  of  the  word  the  literal  rendering 
of  this  passage  will  be,  '  a  nation  and  the  gatherer 
of  nations  shall  arise  from  thee '  {Horsley).  In 
what  was  said  to  Jacob  on  this  occasion,  we  are 
informed  by  Hosea  (ch.  xii.  4)  that  he  was  re- 
garded not  as  an  individual,  but  the  ancestor  of  a 
race — that  what  was  j^romised  to  him  was  pro- 
mised to  the  whole  nation  that  should  spring 
from  him.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  promise  made 
to  him  on  his  first  halting  at  Beth-el,  but  with  an 
important  change  of  circumstances.  Formerly  it 
was  in  a  dream;  now  he  was  fully  awake  :  formerly 
it  was  a  visionary  scene  ;  now  it  was  (y.  13)  an 
actual  reality:  formerly  he  was  a  fugitive,  soli- 
tary and  destitute ;  now  he  was  wealthy  and  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  establishment :  formerly  he 
was  setting  out  on  a  distant  journey,  and  was  pro- 
mised the  blessing  of  protection  and  a  safe  return  ; 
now  that  promise  had  been  amply  fulfilled :  for- 
merly he  had  been  newly  recognized  as  the  heir  of 
the  x^s'omised  blessing  ;  now  he  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage  :  for  his  family  was  about  to  be 
increased  by  the  birth  of  his  twelfth  son,  thus 
completing  the  destined  number  of  heads  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  13.  God  went  np  from  him.  The 
presence  of  God  was  indicated  in  some  visible 
form,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  shown  by 
the  miraculous  descent  of  fire  from  heaven,  con- 
suming it  on  the  altar.  14-15.  Jacob  set  up  a 
pillar,  &c.  The  patriarch  observed  the  same  cere- 
mony with  which  he  had  formerly  consecrated  the 
place,  comprising  a  sacramental  offering  and  the 
oil  that  he  poured  on  the  pillar.  In  fulhlment  of 
his  vow  (ch.  xxviii.  22),  having  now  returned  rich, 
he  presented  a  sacrificial  gift  —  a  gift  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Author  of  all  blessings,  which  included 
whatever  was  given  for  the  support  of  religion  ; 
and  he  also  brought  a  drink  offering.  Tiiese  were 
poured  in  libations  around  the  altar,  and  signified 
the  dedication  of  the  offerer  himself  to  God.  The 
new  and  significant  designation  of  the  spot,  which 
he  had  conferred  on  it  himself,  was  now  solemnly 
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proclaimed  in  presence  of  his  whole  household. 
The  whole  scene  was  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  in  which 
the  great  truths  of  religion  were  exhibited  to  the 
flenses,  Ornd  '  the  world's  gray  fathers '  taught  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  weakness  of  an  infantine 
condition. 

lC-27.— Birth  of  Benjamin— Death  of  Rachel, 
&c.  16.  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  enjoyment  was  experienced 
at  Beth-el ;  and  that  in  the  religious  observances 
solemnized,  as  well  as  in  the  vivid  recollections 
of  the  glorious  vision  seen  there,  the  affections  of 
the  patriarch  were  powerfully  animated,  and  that 
he  left  the  place  a  better  and  more  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God.  When  the  solemnities  were  over, 
Jacob,  with  his  family,  pursued  a  route  directly 
southward ;  and  they  had  reached  Ephrath,  when 
they  were  plunged  into  mourning  by  the  death  of 
Rachel,  who  sank  in  child-birth,  leaving  a  post- 
humous son.  there  was  hut  a  little  way  to  come 
to  Ephrath:  and  Rachel  travailed  [yn^^n-ni??]— a 
piece  of  ground  or  way.  This  word  [nn33],  which 
denotes  length,  also  a  measure  of  distance,  occurs 
also  in  ch.  xlviii.  7  ;  2  KL  v.  19,  indicating  a  short 
but  indeterminate  space.  In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages the  Septuagint  renders  it  [tTnrd^po/ios]  a  horse- 
course  ;  but  whether  we  should  interpret  that, 
with  Rosenmuller,  the  distance  a  horse  should  be 
made  to  go  for  daily  exercise— viz.,  from  three  to 
four  miles  ;  or,  with  Gesemus,  as  far  as  a  horse  can 
run  without  fatigue,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
houda,  or  travelling  basket,  girt  on  the  back  of 
a  camel  or  ass,  is  always  furnished  with  those 
personal  necessaries  which  are  required  for  the 
traveller's  comfort  during  a  journey :  such  as 
linen,  refreshments,  &c. ;  and  in  the  caseof  women, 
with  those  particular  conveniences  which  are  suited 
to  their  sex  and  condition.  As  Rachel  died  in 
childbirth,  v/hile  on  a  journey,  it  may  have  been 
in  one  of  these  conveyances^  which,  with  proper 
attention,  are  capable  of  being  rendered  very 
private  {Taylor's  'Frag,  in  Calmet ').  A  very 
affecting  death,  considering  how  ardently  the 
mind  of  Rachel  had  been  set  on  oflfspring  (cf.  ch. 
XXX.  1).  18.  Ben-oni— i.  e.,  son  of  my  sorrow. 
The  dying  mother  gave  this  name  to  her  child, 
significant  of  her  circumstances;  but  Jacob 
changed  it  into  Benjamin.  This  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  originally  Benjamim,  '  a  son  of 
days  '— i.  e.,  of  old  age.  But  with  its  present  end- 
ing it  means  'son  of  the  right  hand' — i.  e.,  par- 
ticularly dear  and  precious,  or,  according  to  some, 
'  good  fortune.'  19,  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem 
— the  one  the  old  Canaanite  name,  denoting  'fruit- 
ful'; the  other  the  later  Hebrew  one,  signifying 
'  house  of  bread.'  Sometimes  these  names  are  com- 
bined, Beth-Iehem-Ephratah.  It  is  about  fourEng- 
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set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  :  that  is  the  pillar  of  Each  el's  grave  "uDto 
this  day. 

21  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his  tent  beyond  ^the  tower  of  Edar. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went 
and  lay  with  Bilhah  his  father's  concubine  :  and  Israel  heard  it. 

23  Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve:  The  sons  of  Leah;  '^Reuben, 
Jacob's  first-born,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and 

24,  Zebulun  :  the  sons  of  Rachel.;  Joseph  and  Benjamirb:  and  the  sons 

25,  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's .  handmaid ;  Dan  and  Naphtali :  and  the  sons  of 

26,  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid;  Gad 'and  Asher :  these, ar^  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
which  were  born  to  him  in  Padan-aram. 

27  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  unto  ^Mamre,  unto  the  ^ city  of 

28  Arba,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.    And  the 

29  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  fourscore  years.  And  Isaac  ^gave  up 
the  ghost,  and  died,  and  ''was  gathered  unto  his  people,  being  old  and 
full  of  days  :  and  ^his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him. 

36    NOW  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  "who  is  Edom,    *Esau  took 
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lish  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Mic,  v.  2).  20.  set  a 
pillar  upon  her  grave  .  .  .  unto  thLls  da^  The.  spot 
still  marked  out  as  tlie  grave  of  Racliel  exactly 
agrees  with  the  Scripture  record,  beiug  about  a 
mile  from  Beth-lehem.  Anciently  it  was  marked 
by  a  pillar  [n^jfQ,  a  monument,  or  cippus],  which 
Las  long  disappeared ;  but  the  present  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rude  cupola,  and  supported  by  four 
large  square  pillars,  is  a  Mohammedan  erection. 
The  site  of  Eachel's  tomb  has  been  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  the  united  traditions  of  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians.    (See  on  1  Sam.  x,  2.) 

21.  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his  tent  be- 
yond the  tower  of  Edar.  This  was  not,  as  has 
been  strangely  alleged,  the  tower  Edar,  on  one 
of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  nat  an 
existence  for  centuries  after  Jacob's  time;  but 
{^"^Vr^T-^j^]  tower  of  the  flock,  for  watcliing  them 
— a  village  about  a  mile  distant  (according  to 
Jerome's  'Qusest.  in  Genesin')  from  Beth-lehem 
(Mic.  iv.  8) ;  and  the  place  of  the  shepherds  (Luke 
ii.  8);  whence  it  is  called  Pastora. 

22.  Reuben  .  .  lay  with  Bilhah  ...  and  Israel 
heard  it.  Jonathan  in  his  Targuni  says,  that 
Reuben  only  overthrew  the  bed  of  Bilhah,  which 
was  set  up  opposite  to  the  bed  of  his  mother 
Leah,  and  that  this  was  imputed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  lain  with  her.  The  Targuraist  assigns  as 
the  reason  of  Reuben's  anger,  that  he  was  in- 
censed on  liuding,  after  the  death  of  Rachel,  the 
preference  was  given  to  Bilhah  over  his  mother 
Leah  ;  and  that  it  was  through  the  impulse  of 
excitement,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  this  favour- 
itism, that  he  overturned  her  couch.  But  the 
silent  grief  with  which  the  historian  insinuates 
the  report  of  Reuben's  misconduct  affected  his 
father,  and  the  severe  terms  in  which  the  patri- 
arch animadverted  upon  it  in  his  dying  address 
(ch.  xlix,  3),  afford  too  much  ground  for  consider- 
ing that  Reuben  had  committed  the  crime  of 
incest.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Se^tuagint 
version,  which  adds  the  following  clause  [/cai 
TToyiipdv  ecpcwr]  euvTiov  avTov],  '  and  it  appeared 
grievous  to  him.'  It  is  impossible,  however,  now 
to  know  whether  these  words  originally  formed 
jiart  of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  whether  the  Septua- 
gint  translator  inserted  them  under  the  belief 
that  a  clause  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  had 
dropped  out.  '  The  piska,  however,  in  the  middle 
of  V.  22,  does  not  betoken  any  gap  in  the  text ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  a  parashah,  a  division  of  the 
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text  of  greater  antiquity  and  greater  correctness 
than  thQ.Masoretic  division  '  {Delitzsch). 

2^-26.  sons  Of  Jacob  . .  .  born ...  in  Padan-aram. 
It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  sacred  histoi;ian 
to  say  of  a  company  or  body  of  men  that  which, 
though  true  of  the  majority,  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  every  individual.  (See  Matt.  xix.  28;  John 
XX.  24;  Heb.  xi.  13. )_  Here  is  an  example,  for 
Benjamin  was  born  in  Canaan,  The  reason  for 
inserting  the  names  of  Jacob's  sons  in  this  part 
of  the  history  is  to  show,  on  his  return  to  his 
father,  that  Isaac's  prayer  for  him,  pronounced 
at  his  departure  to  Padan-aram  (ch.  xxviii.  3),  had  i 
been  graciously  answered.  j 

27.  Jacob  came  "unto  .  .  .  Mamre,  unto  the  city 
of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  (See  on  ch,  xxiii.  2.) 
At  the.  time  of  Jacob's  flight,  Isaac  was  resident 
in  Beer-sheba ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  seems 
to  have  removed  to  Mamre,  to  be  near  the  family 
sepulchre,  28.  the  days  qf  Isaac  were  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  years.  This  recovery  from  mortal 
sickness,  and  his  attainment  to  a  protracted  age, 
though  accompanied  with  many  privations,  is 
here  distinctly  attested, 

28,  29,— Death  of  Isaac.  29.  Isaac  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  death  of  this  venerable  patriarch  is 
here  recorded  by  anticipation,  for  it  did  not  take 
place  till  fifteen  years  after  Joseph's  disappear- 
ance. Feeble  and  blind  though  he  was,  he  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
evidence  of.  ilie  permanent  reconciliation  between 
Esau  and  Jacob,  that  they  met  at  Mamre,  to  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  of  their  common  father. 
In  the  delicate  simplicity  and  unobtrusive  humi- 
lity of  Isaac,  in  the  quiet,  gentle,  amiable  purity  of 
his  life,  we  have  an  early  type  of  Christ's  perfect 
examxjlq.  Indeed,  his  whole  character,  and  the 
leading  events  of  his  history  w  ere  a  foreshadowing 
of  those  of  the  Saviour. 

CHAP.  XXXVI,  1-43.-POSTERITY  of  Esau. 
1.  these  are  the  generations— history  of  the  lead- 
ing men  and  events  (cf,  ch.  ii,  4).    Conformably  to 
the  plan  pursued  in  the  composition  of  this  histori- 
cal book,  the  Tholedoth  of  I^sau  j^-ecedes  the  en-  | 
suing  continuous  account  of  the  family  history  of  j 
Jacob,  as  the  Tholedoth  of  Ishmael  (ch.  xxv.  12-  | 
17)  that  of  Isaac  ;  the  Tholedoth  of  Japheth  and 
Ham  (ch.  x.  1-20)  that  of  Shem  ;  and  tlie  Thole- 
doth  of  Oajn  (ch,  iv.  18)  that  of  Seth.    Esa,u,  whq 
is  Edom.    The  latter  name  was  applied  to  him  ii\ 
reference  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  his  skin  at 
birth,  rendered  more  significant  by  his  inordinate 
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his  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan ;  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 
Hittite,  and  ''Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon 
the  Hivite ;  and  ^Bashemath,  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister  of  Nebajoth. 
And  ^Adah  bare  to  Esau  Eliphaz  ;  and  Bashemath  bare  Reuel ;  and 
Aholibamah  bare  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah  :  these  are  the  sons 
of  Esau,  which  were  born  unto  him  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the 
^persons  of  his  house,  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  sub- 
stance, which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  went  into  the 
country  from  the  face  of  his  -^brother  Jacob.    ^  For  their  riches  were  more 
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craving  for  the  red  pottage,  and  also  by  the  fierce 
sanguinary  character  of  his  descendants  (cf.  Ezek. 
XXV.  12  ;  Obad.  10).  Tiie  name  Edom  is  promi- 
nently introduced  at  the  commencement  of  this 
genealogical  record,  because  it  formed  the  national 
designation  of  Esau's  posterity.  2.  Esau  took  Ms 
Wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  names  of  Esau's  wives  has  given  rise 
to  various  theories  of  explanation.  Some  suppose 
that  the  list  in  this  chapter  refers  to  wives  quite 
different  from  those  mentioned  in  chs.  xxvi.  34 
and  xxviii.  9.  Eivald  and  others  maintain  that 
there  were  more  than  three ;  for  the  name  of 
Judith,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that 
Esau  married,  is  omitted  in  this  register  of  his 
progeny,  probably  because  she  was  childless ; 
while  that  of  Aholibamah  is  added  as  a  fourth  ; 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  also  made  that  Ma- 
halath,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  having  died,  Esau 
married  her  sister  Bashemath.  The  account  given 
of  the  parentage  of  these  wives  has  seemed  to 
many  equally  obscure  and  perplexing  as  that  of 
their  names.  But  all  these  difficulties  admit  of  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  solution.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  numl)er  of  Esau's  wives,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  he  had  three  wives,  the  several 
passages  in  which  they  are  enumerated  comprise 
only  three  :  and  these,  as  shall  be  i)resently  shown, 
the  same  three  throughout.  As  to  the  names  of 
the  wives,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  while  these, 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  elsewhere,  ai^e  sometimes 
changed  on  account  of  some  memorable  circum- 
stances in  the  course  of  life,  women  assume  new 
names  more  frequently  than  men— they  do  so 
particularly  on  their  marriage  ;  and  as  in  this 
genealogical  record  all  the  wives  of  Esau  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names  from  those  which 
they  formerly  bore,  the  change  is  to  be  traced 
partly  to  their  entrance  into  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tion, and  partly  to  their  settlement  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  Esau  himself  assumed  the  iiermanent 
designation  of  Edom  {vv.  1-8).  The  import  of 
their  names  was  founded  probably  on  some  con- 
spicuous attribute  of  character  or  feature  of  per- 
ch, xxvi.  34.  Ch.  xxxvi.  2,  3. 
Name  at  Birth.  Name  after  Marriage. 
Judith,  or  Jehudith,  =  Aholibamah,  ^^^^g^i^^:^- 
Bashemath,   =  Adah,  Daughter  


Ch.  xxviii.  9. 
Mahalath,    =  Bashemath, 


Daughter 


Some  MSS.  have  son  of  Zibeon,  but  they  are 
not  of  any  authority.  In  this  table  'the  daughter 
of  Zibeon  '  is  taken  in  connection,  not  with  Anah 
(a  man's  name),  but  with  Aholibamah ;  and  conse- 
quently we  must  interpret  [na]  daughter  in  the 
wider  sense  it  sometimes  bears  of  granddaughter. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  Dr.  Wilson 
('Lands  of  the  Bible,'  vol.  i.,  p.  33)  found  that 
these  names  are  still  common  in  Idumeaand  among 
the  Arabs.  When  conversing  with  the  FelhUu'u, 
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sonal  appearance  or  habit,  as  Judith  or  Jehudith 
(the  praised  one)  was  changed  into  Aholibamah 
(tent-height— i.  e.,  tall,  stately);  Bashemath,  He- 
brew, Basemath  (fragrance,  the  perfumed  one) 
into  Adah  (ornament,  beauty,  the  adorned  one); 
Mahalath  (harp,  the  musical  one),  into  Basemath 
(fragrance,  perfume,  the  perfumed  one).  If  Esau 
obtained  the  name  of  Edom  from  his  red  hair,  or 
the  red  pottage,  his  wives  might  as  well  have  de- 
rived their  new  appellatives  from  such  trivial 
circumstances  as  peculiarity  of  appearance  and 
dress,  or  a  love  of  strong-scented  unguents.  With 
regard  to  the  names  of  their  respective  fathers, 
Elon  the  Hittite,  and  Ishmael  stand  in  both  lists ; 
while  Anah  is  not  the  mother  and  Beeri  the  father, 
of  Aholibamah,  as  is  supposed  by  Ranke  and 
others  ;  but,  as  has  been  demonstrated  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Hengstenherg,  is  identical  with 
Beeri.  Anah,  being  the  proper  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  given  in  this  genealogical  record  {vv. 
2,  14,  24)  ;  while  Beeri  (man  of  springs),  a  surname 
popularly  applied  to  him  by  his  contemporaries 
(see  V.  24),  was  naturally  preferred  in  the  general 
narrative  (ch.  xxvi.  34).  There  is  another  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  name  of  Anah.  He  is 
called  (ch.  xxvi.  34)  a  Hittite,  here  {v.  2)  a  Hiv- 
ite, and  {v.  20)  a  Horite.  But  there  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  these  statements.  For  in  the 
historical  relation  he  is  styled,  in  a  wide 
sense,  a  Hittite  — a  term  which  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  Canaanite  (Josh, 
i.  4;  1  Ki.  x.  29;  2  Ki.  vii.  6);  while  in  his 
tribal  connection  he  was  a  Hivite,  just  as  a 
man  may  be  described  in  a  general  history  as 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  while  specifically  he 
is  a  Scotchman.  The  word  Horite  does  not 
imply  either  a  geograxjhical  or  national  distinc- 
tion, but  simply  a  dweller  in  caves ;  Zibeon,  on 
emigrating  to  Mount  Seir,  having  become  a 
Troglodyte.  These  difficulties,  then,  which  en- 
compass the  domestic  history  of  Esau  having 
been  removed,  a  clear  view  of  the  names  and 
parentage  of  Esau's  wives  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  following  table 

Father 

of       Anah  (Beeri),  Hittite,  Hivite,  and  Horite,  and 

of       Zibeon,  Hivite  and  Horito. 

of       Elon  Hittite. 


of       Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Nebajoth. 

of  Wady  Musa,  he  says,  '  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  first  name  of  a  man  which  they  men- 
tioned to  us  as  current  among  them  was  that 
of  Esau  ;  and  that  Matshabah,  one  of  their  female 
names,  seems,  by  a  bold  anagram,  not  unusual  in 
the  formation  of  Arabic  words  from  the  Hebrew, 
to  resemble  Bashemath,  wife  of  Esau.  Aidah, 
too,  one  of  the  female  names,  is  like  that  of  Adah, 
another  of  Esau's  wives.' 

6.  7.  Esau  .  .  .  went  into  the  country  from  tho 
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than  that  they  might  dweU  together;  and  ''the  land  wherein  they  were 

8  strangers  could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle.    Thus  dwelt  Esau 
in  ^  mount  Seir:  -^Esau  is  Edom. 

9  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau  the  father  of  ^the  Edomites  in 

10  mount  Seir:  these  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons;  ^Eliphazthe  son  of 
Adah  the  wife  of  Esau,  Reuel  the  son  of  Bashemath  the  wife  of  Esau. 

11  And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman,  Omar,  ^Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and 

12  Kenaz.  And  Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son  ;  and  she 
bare  to  Eliphaz  ^  Amalek :  these  were  the  sons  of  Adah,  Esau's  wife. 

13  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel ;  Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah  :  these  were  the  sons  of  Bashemath,  Esau's  wife.  And  these 
were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  Esau's  wife:  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and 
Korah. 

These  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  first- 
born son  of  Esau;  duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz, 
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face — lit.,  a  country,  without  any  certain  prospect 
of  a  settlement.  The  Septuagint  translators,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  different  reading  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  render  this  clause — 'and  went  [e/c  t-?/s  y?/? 
y^avaav\  from  the  land  of  Canaan.'  In  the  author- 
ized version  something  appears  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  and  accordingly  Knohel,  Delitzsch, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  'Seir'  or 
'Edom'  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  of  his 
brother  Jacob.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  had 
remained  in  Canaan  till  his  brother  Jacob's  return 
to  that  country,  and  then  was  driven  out ;  for  it 
appears  (chs.  xxxii.  3;  xxxiii.  16)  that  Esau  had 
effected  a  settlement  in  ISeir  before  Jacob  left 
Padau-aram.  But  the  statement  of  the  sacred 
historian  seems  to  be  this,  that  Esau  having  been 
apprised  by  his  father  that  he  was  not  the  des- 
tined heir  of  Canaan,  had  early  begun  to  look  out 
a  domain  for  himself  elsewhere ;  and  having,  doubt- 
less, through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
Ishmael,  succeeded  in  attaining  that  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes,  he  withdrew  the  cattle  and 
other  property  he  had  p)0ssessed  in  Palestine  to 
his  adopted  land,  so  that  it  might  be  said,  on  his 
removal  from  Canaan,  that  'he  went  into  the 
country  (Edom)  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob.'  The  design  of  this  historical  sketch  of 
Esau  and  his  family  is  to  show  how  the  promise 
(ch.  xxvii.  39,  40)  was  fulfilled.  In  temporal  pros- 
perity he  far  exceeds  his  brother ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  overruling  providence  of 
God,  the  vast  increase  of  his  worldly  substance 
was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Canaan,  and  thus 
making  way  for  the  return  of  Jacob.  8.  Thus 
dwelt  Esau  in  mount  Seir.  This  was  Divinely 
assigned  as  his  possession  (Josh.  xxiv.  4 ;  Deut. 
ii.  5).  It  was  not  a  "land  of  promise"  to  him,  as 
Canaan  was  to  Jacob  ;  but  as  the  prediction  in  his 
father's  testamentary  blessing  pointed,  so  he  re- 
ceived it  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny.  Provi- 
dence paving  the  way  for  it  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  Having  become  allied  by  marriage  with 
the  family  of  Seir,  he  removed  to  the  mount,  and 
settled  tliere  with  his  family.  Upon  the  rapid 
increase  of  his  descendants  into  a  tribe,  it  became 
evident  that  both  the  Edomites  and  the  Horites 
could  not  find  room  enough  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  one  or  the  other  must  give  way  ;  the  former 
disxiuted  the  possession,  and  having,  by  Heaven 
favouring  his  arms,  proved  superior  in  the  con- 
test, Esau  destroyed  the  great  mass  of  the  Horites, 
and,  incorporating  the  remnant  with  his  own  race, 
finally  "  dwelt  in  mount  Seir,"  as  the  dominant 
Ijower.  I'^v^i,  hairy,  rough,  rugged.]  Mount  Seir, 
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inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  included  that  moun- 
tainous region  which  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  the  northern  part  of  which  is 
called  Jebal  [VefSaXrivii,  Josephus],  and  the  southern 
Esh-Sherali  [Rohinson's  'Biblical Researches,  'b.  ii., 
p.  552;  RoUnson^s  'Physical  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine,' p.  42;  BurckharcWs  'Travels,'  p.  401). 

10-14.  These  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons. 

They  w^ere  five  in  number.  Adah  and  Bashemath 
had  each  one  son,  while  Aholibamah  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons,  all  of  whom  became  heads  of 
different  tribes  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
wives,  it  was  their  grandsons  who  attained  that 
dignity. 

15.  dukes  [D'Di'pt?]— phylarchs,  leaders,  chieftains 
of  tribes.  The  term,  though  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  ruler  by  the  later  Hebrew  writers  (Jer. 
xiii.  21 ;  Zech.  ix.  7 ;  xii.  5,  6),  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  Pentateuch  as  a  designation  of  the 
Edomite  princes  (see  on  Exod.  xv.  15),  correspond- 
ing to  the  title  of  shiekhs  among  the  modern 
Bedouins.  Fourteen  alluphim  are  mentioned  here 
(see  on  vv.  40-43),  and  each  Edomite  tribe  took  the 
name  of  its  founder,  or,  as  some  conjecture  from 
^'.  40,  the  duke  was  called  after  the  name  of  the 
tribe.  From  Eliphaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Esau, 
sprang  seven  dukes,  three  of  whom  have  ob- 
tained pirominent  notice  in  Scripture  history, 
duke  Teman.  He  was  chief  of  a  tribe  which 
ga.YQ  its  name  to  a  province  of  Idumea,  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  (Jer.  Ixix.  7,  20 ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  13;  Amos  i.  12;  Obad.  9;  Hab.  iii.  3). 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Tenia,  son 
of  Ishmael  (ch.  xxv.  15)  ;  and  although  its  exact 
locality  is  not  clearly  defined,  it  appears,  as  the 
name,  indeed,  imports,  to  have  lain  in  the  southern 
part  of  Edom,  stretcl)ing  eastward  to  Arabia,  be- 
tween Edom  and  Dedan  (Ezek.  xxv.  13) ;  others, 
who  place  it  in  Northern  Idumea,  consider  the 
name  Teman  as  indicating  a  country  south  of 
Judea.  But  this  tribe  rose  into  greater  impor- 
tance, and  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Edom ;  so  that  duke  Teman  was 
entitled  to  be  mentioned  first,  not  only  as  the 
eldest  son  of  Eliphaz,  but  as  the  premier  duke  of 
Edom.  In  Amos  i,  12,  and  perhaps  Hab.  iii.  3, 
Teman  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Edom.  duke 
Kenaz.  He  was  founder  of  the  Keuezite  tribe, 
some  of  whose  distinguished  members,  as  Caleb 
and  Othniel  (Josh,  xiv,  14),  were  adopted  into 
Israel,  ^osifer  (' Historical  Geography  of  Arabia') 
considers  the  Kenezites  to  be  represented  by  the 
powerful  Bedouin  tribe,  Mnezoh.,  which  numbers 
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16 


17 


duke  Korah,  duke  Gatam,  and  duke  Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that 
came  of  Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edom  ;  these  were  the  sons  of  Adah. 
And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel,  Esau's  son;  duke  Nahath,  duke  Zerah, 
duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Reuel 
in  the  land  of  Edom;  these  are  the  sons  of  Bashemath,  Esau's  wife. 

18  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife;  duke  Jeush,  duke 
Jaalam,  duke  Korah :  these  were  the  dukes  that  cam^e  of  Aholibamah  the 

19  daughter  of  Anah^  Esau's  wife.  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is 
Edom,  and  these  are  their  dukes. 

™  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  "the  Horite,  who  inhabited  the  land; 
Lotan,  and  Shobal,  and  Zibeon,  and  Anah,  and  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and 
Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites,  the  children  of  Seir  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  And  the  children  of  Lotah  were  Hori  and  *  Heman ;  and 
Lotan's  sister  was  Timna.  And  the  children  of  Shobal  were  these ; 
^Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and  Ebal,  ^Shepho,  and  Onam.  And  these  are 
the  children  of  Zibeon;  both  Ajah  and  Anah  :  this  was  that  Anah  that 
found  the  ^  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his 

25  father.    And  the  children  of  Anah  were  these;  Dishon,  and  Aholibamah 

26  the  daughter  of  Anah.    And  these  are  the  children  of  Dishon ;  "^Hemdan, 

27  and  Eshban,  and  Ithran,  and  Cheran.    The  children  of  Ezer  are  these ; 

28  Bilhan,  and  Z.aavan,  and  ^Akan.    The  children  of  Dishan  are  these;  Uz, 

29  and  Aran.    These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  the  Horites;  duke  Lotan, 

30  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah,  duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke 
Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Hori,  among  their  dukes  in  the 
land  of  Seir. 

31  And  ^ these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before 
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fully  three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  more 
than  ten  thousand  are  mounted  on  horses,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  on  camels,  and  who  claim  supe- 
riority over  a  district  of  at  least  forty  thousand 
square  miles.  16.  duke  Amalek.  Hia  mother, 
Timna,  who  was  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Seir  (see  on  v.  20).  The  tribe 
of  Amalek  early  separated  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Edomites,  and  formed  a  distinct  independent 
settlement  in  the  desert  between  EgyiJt  and  Pales- 
tine, to  the  south  of  Judah  as  far  as  Kadesh  (Num. 
xiii.  29 ;  xiv.  43).  But  being  nomads,  they  roamed 
over  a  large  tract  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  from,  Havilah 
to  Shur  (1  Sam.  xv.  3,  7 ;  xxvii.  8),  and  a  portion 
of  them  acquired  a  possession,  even  in  Canaan 
(Judg.  xii.  15).  For  the  reference  to  the  Amalekites 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  see  on  ch.  xiv.  7.  Few, 
if  any,  and  these  very  questionable,  traces  of  this 
tribe  exist.  All  the  other  ducal  sons  of  Eliphaz 
ruled  over  tribes  in  the  south,  as  their  territorial 
names  indicate.  Those  of  Reael  {v.  17)  abode  in 
the  original  seat  of  Esau,  as  appears  from  the  de- 
signation, "Zerah  of  Bozrah  "  (<?.  33).  Reuel  and 
Kenaz  preserve  hereditary  connection  to  this  day. 
BurcJchardt  states  that  the  Beni  Raualla  form  a 
principal  branch  of  the  ^uezeh  as  cavalry.  Their 
pasture  land  lies  chiefly  in  the  desert  around  Jebel 
Sharaman.  But  they  roam  over  a  wide  circuit  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hauran,  and  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  in  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  names  of 
Beuel's  descendants  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
classical  writings  and  in  modern  times  {Fodter's 
'Historical  Geography'). 

20-30.  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite. 
Seir,  with  a  colony  of  Horites  from  Lebanon, 
settled  in  the  mountains  south  of  Canaan  a  gen- 
eration before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  in  their 
new  y)Ossessions  continued  that  mode  of  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  original 
settlement — viz.,  that  of  dwelling  in  caves  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  intense  heat  (Jer.  xlix.  7-22).  Henco 
they  were  called  [onh]  (in  our  version,  Horites)  Tro- 
glodytes ;  and  doubtless  they  were  the  excavators 
of  those  wonderful  rock-habitations  which  abound 
in  the  ravines  and  the  soft  limestone  cliffs  around 
Petra,  {Robinson^s  'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  pp. 
423,4;  Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.,  p.  311, 
&c.)  "  The  Horim  dwelt  in  Seir  formerly"  (Deut. 
ii.  12),  till,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  .they 
were  exterminated  or  absorbed  by  the  Edomites. 
The  names  of  those  sons  of  Seir  who  became  heads 
of  tribes  are  registered  here,  as  the  ducal  de- 
scendants of  Esau  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
chapter;  and  their  form  of  government  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  was  at  first  adopted 
in  Edom — that  of  alluphim  or  shiekhs— exercising 
an  independent  authority  over  distinct  tribes. 
24.  this  was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules,  &c. 
As  he  is  mentioned  in  this  list,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  distinct 
from  that  of  his  father  Zibeon ;  and  his  being  in 
so  high  a  position  might  be  one  reason  for  Esau 
allying  himself  with  his  family  by  marriage.  Bat 
Anah  is  honoured  with  a  special  notice  on  account 
of  a  circumstance  which  in  early  life  had  made 
him  famous,  and  obtained  for  him  the  popular 
appellation  of  Beeri,  the  man  of  springs  (see  on 
ch.  xxvi.  34).  [d^P.V]  The  meaning  ynit  upon  this 
word  in  our  version  is  universally  abandoned. 
The  Samaritan  text  has,  'found,'  or  'fell  upon,  the 
Emims,'  giants.  But  the  translation  which,  since 
the  days  of  Jerome,  has  been  most  widely  sup- 
ported, is,  "this  was  that  Anah  that  found"— i.  e., 
'discovered,  the  hot  springs,'  viz.,  of  Callirrhoe  (in 
Wady  Zerka  Main,  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
those  in  Wady  el-Ahsy,  south-east  of  the  Dead 
Sea).  [The  Septuagint  does  ip.ot  translate  the  word, 
05  evpe  Tov  lufielv^  thus  retaining  the  original.] 

31.  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom.   This  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that 
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32  there  reigned  any  ^  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.    And  Bela  the  son  of 

33  Beor  reigned  in  Edom :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah.  And 
Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  ^  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead. 

34  And  Jobab  died,  and  Husham  of  the  land  of  Temani  reigned  in  his  stead. 

35  And  Husham  died,  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  smote  Midian  in 
the  field  of  Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 

36  Avith.    And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  of  Masrekah  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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a  political  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Edom  by 
the  erection  of  one  great  consolidated  kingdom  on 
the  ruins  of  the  simple  and  primitive  distribution 
of  the  people  into  clans.    For  it  is  clear,  from  the 
preceding,  as  well  as  the  concluding  part  of  the 
chapter,  that  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  co- 
existent with  the  rule  of  the  dukes  in  their  respec- 
tive tribes.   In  fact,  the  kingship  was  not  a  heredi- 
tary, but  an  elective  monarchy  {Hdvernich,  'His- 
torico- Critical  Introduction  to  Pentateuch,'  p.  202; 
Kurtz,  'Hist,  of  Old  Gov.,'  iii.,  p.  340),  analogous 
to  the  practice  of  the  large  nomad  tribes  in  Arabia, 
which  in  time  of  war,  or  on  any  great  emergency, 
choose  an  emir,  in  vested  with  sovereign  authority,  to 
legislate  and  act  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests.    This  emir  is  chosen  from  amongst  the 
shiekhs,  as  the  king  appeal's  to  have  been  elected 
from  the  alluphim  (cf.  Exod.  xv.  15  with  Num. 
XX.  14 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  12).   before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel— i.  e.,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  who  was  virtually  the  first  king 
in  Israel  (cf.  Exod.  xviii.  16-19  with  Deut.  xxxiii. 
5),  though  the  words  are  usually  considered  as 
pointing  to  the  reign  of  Saul.     The  insertion  of 
this  parenthetical  clause  was  exceedingly  natural 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  historian,  who,  having 
but  a  few  verses  before  (ch.  xxxv.  11)  put  on  record 
the  Divine  promise  to  Jacob,  that  "kings  should 
come  out  of  his  loins,"  was  led  to  remark  the 
national  prosperity  and  regal  establishment  of  the 
Edomites  long  before  the  organization  of  a  similar 
order  of  things  in  Israel.    He  could  not  help  in- 
dulging such  a  reflection,  when  he  contrasted  the 
posterity  of  Esau  with  those  of  Jacob  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  promise  (ch.  xxv.  23) ;  and 
although  such  a  reflection  would  have  been  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  any  ordinary  writer,  living 
centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  it  was  quite  pertinent  in  Moses,  who 
not  only  believed  the  promise,  but  actually  fore- 
told the  fact,  and  provided  for  the  government, 
of  a  king  that  should  reign  over  the  children 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20).     Nevertheless,  his 
observation  has  been  fastened  ujion  as  betraying 
the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  his  history.    And  the 
objection  rests  on  two  different  grounds— the  One 
general,  the  other  particular.    Dr.  Davidson  ('In- 
troduction to  Old  Testament')  says,  'The  list  of 
these  Edomite  kings  may  perhaps  reach  up  almost 
to  the  time  of  Moses.    It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  show  that  it  reached  to  his  time.'   A  similar 
opinion  was  previously  advanced  by  Le  Clerc, 
Kennicott,  and  Graves,  who,  looking  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  details  respecting  the  kings,  their 
family  descent,  the  cities  of  their  residence,  and 
i   even  the  names  of  their  wives,  pronounced  the 
j   whole  passage  from  v.  31  to  v.  40  an  interpolation, 
I   transferred  to  this  place  by  some  copyist  from  1  Chr. 
i.  43-54,  and  producing  a  manifest  interruption  in 
the  course  of  the  original  narrative.    But  on  the 
view  we  have  given  above,  that  these  Edomite  kings 
were  elected,  and  that  they  reigned  contempor- 
aneously with  the  dukes,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
narrative.   This  catalogue  of  regal  governors  occu- 
pies its  proper  place ;  and  the  number  eight  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  time  within  which  they 
reigned.   From  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  Esau 
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went  permanently  to  reside  in  Edom,  till  Moses 
became  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  was  236  years. 
Now,  supposing  that  "Bela,  the  son  of  Beor," 
began  to  reign  25  years  after  Esau's  settlement, 
and  that  each  of  the  kings  reigned  on  an  average 
25  years— their  united  reigns  would  point  to  a 
period  of  220  years — thus  approximating  so  near  to 
the  time  of  Moses  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in 
accounting  for  the  very  circumstantial  informa- 
tion which  this  register  contains.  But  Ewald  and 
others  maintain  the  late  date  of  this  document  on 
the  special  ground  that  Hadad  {vv.  35,  38)  was  an 
enemy  of  Solomon  (1  Ki.  xi.  14).  Hengstenherg, 
however,  has  triumphantly  shown  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  this  objection  by  demonstrating  that  Hadad, 
Solomon's  contemporary,  was  the  son  of  a  king, 
the  Edomite  Hadad— that  the  former  was  only  a 
claimant  for  his  father's  throne,  while  the  latter 
actually  reigned — that  the  Hadad  mentioned  in 
this  passage  smote  the  Midianites  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  while  in  the  days  of  the  Solomouiau  Hadad 
the  Midianites  no  longer  appear  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. Moreover,  if  Hadad  belonged  to  the  late 
times  of  Solomon,  and  he  was  but  the  fifth  in  this 
list,  how  could  it  be  said  that  all  these  kings 
reigned  in  Edom  "before  there  reigned  any  kin^ 
over  the  children  of  Israel?"  (see  also  DelitzscYi 
and  Kurtz,  iii.,  p.  340.)  Lastly,  it  is  a  recoi'ded 
fact,  that  there  was  an  Edomite  king  in  the 
days  of  Moses  (Num.  xx.  14).  32.  Dinhabah 
[nnnpn]— place  of  plundering ;  i.  e.,  robbers'  den 
{Gesenhcs) ;  probably  an  early  haunt  of  the  pre- 
datory Horites.  Euseblus  and  Jerome  state  that 
there  was  a  village  so  called,  eight  miles  from 
Areopolis,  on  the  road  to  Arnon.  "The  name  of  his 
city"  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  several  times  in  this 
list,  apparently  to  mark  a  native  king,  while  the  pre- 
position [a]  from — "from Masrekah,"  "ffomReho- 
both  "—indicates  a  foreigner.  33.  Jobab  the  son  of 
Zerah.  This  grandson  of  Esau  is,  in  the  Septua- 
gint  addition  to  the  book  of  Job,  borrowed  from  the 
Syriac,  identified  with  the  patriarch  of  Uz.  Boz- 
rah. Dr.  Rohinson  ('  Biblical  Eesearches  in  Pales- 
tine,' ii.,  p.  570)  states  that,  besides  the  Moabite 
Bozrah  (now  Busrah),  there  was  another  Bozrah 
within  the  territory  of  Edom^  now  El  Buseireh, 
near  Petra;  and  this  view  seems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  Scripture  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  7-22 ;  Amos  i.  12.  34.  Husham  of  the  land  of 
Temani — or  the  Temanites.  [The  Septuagint  has  e/c 
T^s  yT]"}  Qaiixavu3v.'\  JSusehius  a,ud  J ero7ne  mention 
a  town,  Teman,  fifteen  miles  from  Petra.  Burck- 
hardt  identifies  it  with  the  present  Maan.  Wilton 
(Negeb),  who  considers  Teman  synonymous  with 
Mount  Paran  (Hab.  iii.  3),  makes  Heshmon  the 
city  of  Husham  (see  on  Josh.  xv.  27).  35.  Avith — 
i.e.,  ruins.  This  royal  city  has  been  'identified 
with  Khurabet  el-'Abid  (the  ruins  of  'Abid),  in  the 
plain  east  of  Mount  Seir,  and  midway  betw^eeu  the 
two  countries  here  associated  with  this  brief  record 
of  Hadad's  reign.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
'Abid,  true  to  its  etymology,  is  situated  close  to  a 
number  of  detached  hills,  forming  quite  a  remark- 
able group,  and  at  once  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  name '  (Ne^eb).  36.  Samlah  of  Masrekah— /zY., 
from  Masrekah,    Eustbius  and  Jerome  concur  in 
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37  And  Samlah  died,  and  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  reigned  in  his 

38  stead.    And  Saul  died,  and  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  reigned  in 

39  his  stead.  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  died,  and  *  Hadar  reigned 
in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Pau ;  and  his  wife's  name  was 
Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Hatred,  the  daughter  of  Mezahab. 

40  And  these  are  the  names  of  Hhe  dukes  that  came  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names  ;  duke  Timnah,  duke 

41,  ^Alvah,  duke  Jetheth,  duke  Aholibamah,  duke  Elah,  duke  Pinon,  duke 

42,  Kenaz,  duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar,  duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram :  these  be 
43  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
37  possession:  he  is  Esau  the  father  of    the  Edomites.    AND  Jacob  dwelt 

in  the  land  ^wherein  his  father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

2  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob. 

Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his 
brethren;  and  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah'and  with  the  sons  of 
Zilpah,  his  father's  wives:  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his  father  their 

3  evil  report.    Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because 
he  was  ^  the  son  of  his  old  age  :  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many 

4  2 colours.    And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more 


placing  Masrekah  in  Gebalene  (now  Jebal),  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Idurnea  [npnjyn — i.e.,  a 
vineyard  of  noble  vines] ;  and  BurcTchaixlt  ( '  Travels 
in  Syria')  describes  this  district  as  rich  '  in  exten- 
sive vineyards,'  and  abounding  in  'great  quantities 
of  dried  grapes.'  37.  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
river — rather,  Rehoboth  of  the  river;  i.  e.,  the 
Euphrates.  The  site  of  tliis  place  is  supposed  by 
Col.  C/ic.s?ie.?/  ('Euphrat.  Exped.,'  i.,  p.  119)  to  be  at 
Eahabeh,  on  the  right  bank,  a  little  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Khabour.  Bochart,  Gesenius,  and 
many  others,  fix  on  this  town.  There  is  another  a 
few  miles  farther  down,  on  the  opposite  bank,  called 
E,ahabeh-Malik — i.  e.,  '  royal,'  to  which  Jewish 
writers  assign  the  honour  of  being  'the  city  of 
Saul.'  Whichever  of  these  two  places  may  be  the 
Rehoboth  of  Saul,  that  king  appears  to  have  been 
a  foreigner.  39.  Hadar— or  Hadad  (1  Chr.  i.  50, 
51).  [The  Septuagint  has  ^ApaS  uids  BapaS.]  Pau 
—or  Pai  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [The  Septuagint,  (poycap.] 
Mehetabel— i.  e.,  'Blessed  of  God'  (Gesenius).  It 
may  be  that  Hadar  was  the  Edomitish  king  who 
was  contemporary  with  Moses  (Num.  xx.  14). 

40-43.  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes,  &c.  The 
list  of  the  dukes  is  here  resumed,  with  the  names 
ot  their  seats  ;  but  whereas  there  were  fourteen 
enumerated  in  the  former,  there  are  only  eleven 
mentioned  in  this.  Kurtz  supposes  that  in  vv.  15- 
19  '  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  is  given,  pos- 
sibly at  the  time  when  the  princes  created  for 
themselves  a  centre  by  the  election  of  a  king; 
whereas  the  concluding  vei'ses  refer  to  the  time 
of  the  historian.'  The  following  circumstances 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting 
to  account  for  the  diminution  -.—First,  the  early  se- 
cession of  Amalek  from  the  confederacy;  secondh/, 
the  name  of  duke  Koran  [v.  16)  does  not  occur  in 
the  Samaritan  version,  and  in  all  probability  the 
1  text  is  corrupt,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  Edomites 
would  have  two  tribes  of  the  same  name  ;  thirdly, 
two  Edomite  tribes  were  named  after  the  daughters 
of  Seir  [vv.  40,  41),  And  other  circumstances,  un- 
known to  us,  may  have  had  an  influence  in  effect- 
ing the  reduction.  But  Delifzsch  contends  that 
this  is  not  a  second  list  of  dukes  or  ph-ylarchs,  but 
only  an  enumeration  of  them  according  to  their 
capital  cities.  Elah— he  considers  as  the  port 
Aila ;  Pinon— as  Phunon,  in  the  north-east  of 
Wady  Musa. 
CHAP.  XXXVn.  1-4.— Parental  Partiality. 
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1.  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein  his  father 
was  a  stranger— i  e.,  sojourner;  father  used  col- 
lectively. The  patriarch  was  at  this  time  at 
Mamre,  in  the  valley  of  Hebron  (cf.  ch.  xxxv.  27) ; 
and  his  dwelling  there  was  continued  in  the  same 
manner,  and  prompted  by  the  same  motives  as 
that  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  13). 

2.  generations  [nh^p]  —  leading  occurrences  in 
the  domestic  history  of  Jacob,  as  shown  in  the 
narrative  about  to  be  commenced,  (see  on  chs.  ii. 
4;  V.  1;  X.  1;  xxv.  12,  19,  &c.) 

Joseph  .  .  ,  was  feeding— ^fj^.,  Joseph  being 
seventeen  years  old,  was  a  shepherd  over  the  flock 
—he  a  lad,  witli  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah. 
Oversight  or  superintendence  is  evidently  implied. 
This  post  of  chief  shepherd  in  the  party  might  be 
assigned  him  either  from  his  being  the  son  of  a 
principal  wife,  or  from  his  own  suxierior  qualities 
of  character;  and  if  invested  with  this  office,  he 
acted  not  as  a  gossiping  tell-tale,  but  as  "a 
faithful  steward"  in  reporting  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  his  brethren,  their  evil  report  [onan 
nrn] — an  unfavourable  report  respecting  them. 
3.  son  of  his  old  age.  Benjamin  being  younger, 
was  more  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and  consequently 
on  that  ground  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
the  favourite.  Literally  rendered,  it  is  'son  of  old 
age  to  him ' — Hebrew  phrase  for  '  a  wise  son ' — 
one  who  possessed  observation  and  wisdom  above 
his  years— an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  made 
him  a  coat  of  .  .  .  colours  [d^dq  n^h?].  Gesenius 
defines  it,  '  a  tunic,  reaching  to  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet' — i.e.,  a  long  tunic 
with  sleeves,  worn  by  young  men  and  maidens 
of  the  better  class,  [d'-dg  is  only  used  in  this 
phrase.  But  the  word,  dq,  signifies  a  piece,  as  well 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand;  and  hence  the  i)hrase 
is  usually  rendered  '  a  coat  of  pieces  of  various 
colours;'  Septuagint,  x^'^'"''  ttolkiXc^,  a  striped 
or  variegated  tunic]  It  was  formed  in  those  early 
days  by  sewing  together  patches  of  coloured  cloth, 
and  considered  a  dress  of  distinction  (Judg.  v.  30; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  18).  The  passion  for  various  colours 
still  reigns  amongst  the  Arabs  and  the  country 
l^eople  of  the  East,  who  are  fond  of  dressing  their 
children  in  this  gaudy  attire.  But  since  the  art 
of  interweaving  various  jiatterns  was  introduced, 
'  the  coats  of  colours '  are  different  now  from  what 
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than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably 
unto  him. 

5  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  his  brethren  :  and  they 

6  hated  him  yet  the  more.    And  he  said  unto  them,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this 

7  dream  which  I  have  dreamed  :  for,  '^behold,  we  icere  binding  sheaves  in 
the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright ;  and,  behold, 

8  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf.  And 
his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?  or  shalt 
thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us  ?    And  they  hated  him  yet  the  more 

9  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words.  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more; 
and,  behold,  Hhe  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  made  obei- 
sance to  me.  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brethren  :  and  his 
father  rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What  is  this  dream  that  thou 
hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  ^ thy  brethren  indeed  come 
to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth?  And  ^his  brethren  envied 
him;  but  his  father  '^observed  the  saying. 

And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  in  Shechem. 
And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in 
Shechem  ?  come,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said  to  him, 
Here  am  I.  And  he  said  to  him.  Go,  I  pray  thee,  ^see  whether  it  be 
well  with  thy  brethren,  and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and  bring  me  word 
again.    So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  'Hebron,  and  he  came  to 

15  Shechem.    And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and,  behold,  he  wandering 

16  in  the  field  :  and  the  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  seekest  thou  ?  And 
he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren  :  ^  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed  their 

17  flocks.  And  the  man  said.  They  are  departed  hence  ;  for  I  heard  them 
say.  Let  us  go  to  Dothan.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren,  and  found 
them  in  ^Dothan. 

18  And  when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he  came  near  unto  them, 

19  they  ^conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.    And  they  said  one  to  another, 

20  Behold,  this  ^dreamer  cometh.    "'Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
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they  seem  to  have  been  iu  patriarchal  times,  and 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  varieties  of  tartan. 
4.  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  Mm— e. ,  in  a 
kind  friendly  manner;  they  did  not  say,  'Peace 
be  to  thee,'  the  usual  expression  of  good  wishes 
amongst  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  deemed 
a  sacred  duty  to  give  all  this  form  of  salutation ; 
and  the  withholding  of  it  is  an  unmistakable  sign 
of  dislike  or  secret  hostility.  The  habitual  refusal 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  therefore,  to  meet  him  with 
'the  salaam^  showed  how  ill-disposed  they  were 
towards  him.  It  is  very  natural  in  parents  to  love 
the  youngest,  and  feel  partial  to  those  who  excel 
in  talents  or  amiableness.  But  in  a  family  con- 
stituted as  Jacob's— many  children  by  different 
mothers— he  showed  great  and  criminal  indiscre- 
tion. 

5  .36.— The  Dreams  of  Joseph.  5.  dreamed  a 
dream.  Dreams  in  ancient  times  were  much  at- 
tended to  ;  and  hence  the  dream  of  Joseph,  though 
he  was  but  a  mere  boy,  engaged  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  his  family.  But  this  dream  was  evi- 
dently symbolical.  The  meaning  was  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  and,  from  its  being  repeated  under  the  dif- 
ferent emblems  of  the  sheaves  and  of  the  heavenly 
];odies(the  eleven  stars  denoting  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  bowing  down  to  him,  the  twelfth), 
the  fulfilment  was  considered  certain  (cf.  ch.  xli, 
;t2j  — whence  it  was  that  "his  brethren  envied  him, 
but  his  father  observed  the  saying." 

12.  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's 
flock  in  Shechem.   The  vale  of  Shechem  was, 
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from  the  earliest  mention  of  Canaan,  blest  with 
extraordinary  abundance  of  water.  Therefore  did 
the  sons  of  Jacob  go  from  Hebron  to  this  place, 
though  it  must  have  cost  them  near  twenty  hours' 
travelling— i.  e.,  at  the  shepherd's  rate— a  little 
more  than  fifty  miles.  But  the  field  was  Jacob's 
property ;  and  the  herbage  there  is  so  rich  and 
nutritious,  that  they  thought  it  well  worth  the 
pains  of  so  long  a  journey,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
grazing  district  of  Hebron'  [Van  de  VeLde).  13. 
Israel  said  ...  Do  not  thy  brethren,  &c.  Anxious 
to  learn  how  his  sons  were  doing,  Jacob  desimtched 
Joseph  to  their  distant  encampment ;  and  the 
youth,  accepting  the  mission  with  alacrity,  left  the 
vale  of  Hebron  (ch.  xxxv.  27),  sought  them  at 
Shechem,  heard  of  them  from  a  man  in  "the 
field," — the  wide  and  richly-cultivated  plain  of 
Esdraelon  —  and  found  that  they  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem  for  Dothan,  probably 
being  compelled  to  leave  the  place  by  the  detes- 
tation in  which  their  name  was  held.  17.  found 
them  in  Dothan  —  Hebrew,  Dothaim,  or  'two 
wells,'  recently  discovered  iu  the  modern  '  Dotan,' 
situated  a  few  hours'  distance  from  Shechem,  iu 
the  mountain  passes  of  Manasseh. 

18-22.  when  they  saw  him  afar  off.  On  the  level 
grass-field,  where  they  were  watching  their  cattle, 
they  could  perceive  him  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  Shechem,  or  rather  Sama- 
ria. Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh— ^i^.,  'master 
of  dreams  ;'  a  bitterly  ironical  sneer.  Dreams 
being  considered  suggestions  from  above,  to  make 
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him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit ;  and  we  will  say,  Some  evil  beast  hath 

21  devoured  him  :  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  And 
"Reuben  heard  it,  and  he  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands ;  and  said, 

22  Let  us  not  kill  him.  And  Reuben  said  unto  them,  Shed  no  blood,  but 
cast  him  into  this  pit  that.es  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon 
him ;  that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to  deliver  him  to  his 
father  again. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass, -when  Joseph  was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that 
they  stripped  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many  ^colours  that  -w-m 

24  on  him ;  and  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit :  and  the  pit  was 

25  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it.  ^  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and 
they  Hfted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of  ^  Ish- 
meelites  came  from  {jilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and  ^balm 

2S  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  And  Judah  said  unto  his 
brethren.  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  '  conceal  his  blood  ? 

27  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmeelites,  and  *let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him ;  for  he  is  ^  our  brother  and  "  our  flesh.    And  his  brethren 
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false  pretensions  to  having  received  one,  was  de- 
tested as  a  species  of  blasphemy  ;  and  in  this  light 
Josepli  was  regarded  by  his  brethren,  an  artful 

{pretender.  They  already  began  to  form  a  plot  for 
lis  assassination,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only 
by  the  address  of  Reuben,  who  suggested  that  he 
should  rather  be  cast  into  one  of  the  wells  [nii^r;, 
the  cisterns  or  reservoirs  for  collecting  water  in 
the  rainy  season,  w4tli  narrow  mouth  and  wide 
below  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvii.  16;  Zech.  ix.  11)]  which 
are,  and  probably  were,  completely  dried  up  in 
summer. 

23.  they  stripped . . .  coat  of . .  .  colours.  Imagine 
him  advancing  in  all  the  unsuspecting  openness  of 
brotherly  affection.  How  astonished  and  terri- 
fied must  he  have  been  at  the  cold  reception,  the 
ferocious  aspect,  the  rough  usage  of  his  unnatural 
assailants.  A  vivid  picture  of  his  state  of  agony 
and  despair  was  afterwards  drawn  by  themselves 
{cf.  ch.  xlii.  21).  25.  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread. 
What  a  view  does  this  exhibit  of  those  hardened 
profligates !  Their  common  share  in  ^;his  con- 
spiracy is  riot  the  only  dismal  feature  in  the  story. 
The  rapidity,  the  almost  instantaneous  manner  in 
which  the  proposal  was  followed  by  their  joint 
resolution,  and  the  cool  indifference,  or  rather  the 
fiendish  satisfaction,  vdt\\  which  they  sat  down  to 
regale  themselves,  is  astonishing ;  it  is  impossible 
that  mere  envy  at  his  dreams,  his  gaudy  dress,  or 
the  doating  partiality  of  their  common  father, 
could  have  goaded  them  on  to  such  a  pitch  of 
frenzied  resentment,  or  confirmed  them  in  such 
consummate  wickedness,  Tlieir  hatred  to  Joseph 
must  have  had  a  far  deeper  seat— must  have  been 
produced  by  dislike  to  his  piety  and  other  excel- 
lencies, which  made  his  character  and  conduct  a 
constant  censure  upon  theirs,  and  on  account  of 
which  they  found  that  they  could  never  be  at  ease 
till  they  had  rid  themselves  of  his  hated  presence. 
This  was  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  just  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Cain  (1  John  iii,  12).  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  . . .  and  behold. . .  Ishmeelites. 
They  are  called  Midianites  {v.  28) ;  and  [n^non]  the 
Medanites  [v.  36),  being  a  travelling  caravan  com- 
posed of  a  mixed  association  of  Arabians.  Medan 
and  Midian,  sons  of  Keturah  (ch.  xxv.  2),  became 
heads  of  tribes,  whose  settlement  was  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Medanites  lay  south 
of  their  brethren,  extending  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Edom  towards  Sinai.  Those  tribes 
of  Northern  Arabia  had  already  addicted  them- 
selves to  commerce, 'and  long' did  they  enjoy  >a 
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monopoly,  the  carrying  trade  being  entirely  in 
their  lianas,  for  the  Egyptians  themselves  did  not 
engage  in  foreign  commerce.  Being  in  the  time 
of  Jacob  small  tribes,  they  united  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  and  thus  the  Midianites,  the  Medanites, 
and  a  party  of  Ishmaelites,  who  inhabited  the 
same  country,  were  all  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion which  involved  the  sale  of  Joseph.  Either 
the  name  of  the  one  people  or  the  other  might  be 
used  in  describing  this  travelling  caravan,  as  they 
were  all  in  copartnery  (cf,  Judg.  viii,  22,  24,  20), 
Their  approach  could  easily  be  seen ;  for  as  their 
road,  after  crossing  the  ford  from  the  transjordanic 
district,  led  along  the  south  side  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  a  party  seated  on  the  plain  of  Dothan 
could  trace  them  and  their  string  of  camels  in  the 
distance,  as  they  proceeded  through  the  broad  and 
gently-sloping  valley  that  intervenes.  Trading 
in  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  India,  they  were,  in 
the  regular  course  of  traffic,  on  their  way  to  Egypt; 
and  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  in  which  trad- 
ing caravans  dealt  w^ere  [ntiS^  ]  (ch.  xliii.  11),  a  strong 
fragrant  perfume  called  storax,  and  hence  applied 
generally  to  spicery  and  all  kinds  of  aromatic 
substances,  from  India  and  Ceylon  [Septuagint, 
dv/xia/jLUTuiv] — sweet  odours,  incense  [nV^J ;  and  o^o- 
balsamum,  balsam,  -or  balm,  distilling  from  a  shrub 
in  Gilead,  famous  for  its  medicinal  properties,  and 
frequently  mentioned  -in  Scripture  (Jer.  viii,  22; 
xlvi,  11 ;  E2ek.  xxvii.  17)  l^^)];  and  myrrh,  the 
resinous  gum  of  a  small  odoriferous  tree,  Cistits 
creticiis,  growing  in  Arabia-Felix  and  North  Africa, 
celebrated  as  a  perfume  and  stimulating  medicine, 
and  often  given  as  a  present,  on  account  of  its 
value  and  rarity.  For  these  articles  there  must 
have  been  an  enormous  demand  in  Egypt,  as  they 
were  constantly  used  in  the  process  of  embalmment, 
26-28.  Judah  said  .  .  .  What  profit  ?  The  sight  of 
these  travelling  merchants  gave  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  views  of  the  conspirators;  for  having  no  wish 
to  commit  a  greater  degree  of  crime  than  was 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  end, 
they  readily  approved  of  Judah 's  suggestion  to 
dispose  of  their  obnoxious  brother  as  a  slave.  The 
proposal,  of  course,  was  founded  on  their  know- 
ledge that  the  Arabian  merchants  trafficked  in 
slaves ;  and  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  that  the 
traders,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  slaves 
from  the  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
found  a  ready  market  in  "the  cities  of  the  Nile. 
Slavery,  as  Wilkinson  informs  us,  was  tolerate<l  in 
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^  were  content.  Then  there  passed  by  ^  Midianites,  merchant-men ;  and 
they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  "^and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmeelites  for  ^i^Qniy pieces  of  silver:  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit;  and,  behold,  Joseph  was 
not  in  the  pit^  a^id  be  ^rent  his  clothes.  And  he  returned  unto  bis 
brethren,  and  said,  The  child  is  not;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and 
dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood  :  and  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
and  they  brought  it  to  their  father;  and  said,  This  have  we  found: 
know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.  And  he  knew  it,  and  said. 
It  is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him :  Joseph  is  without 
doubt  rent  in  pieces.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all  his  sons 
and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted :  and  he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning.    Thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  "^officer  of 
Pharaoh's,  and  ^captain  of  the  guard. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah  went  down  from  his 
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E^ypt,  and  traders  brought  them  to  the  market. 
White  and  black  slaves,  purchased  with  money, 
were,  in  addition  to  war-captives,  employed  by 
the  upper  classes  of  the  Egyptians  both  in  do- 
mestic and  field  labours.  They  lifted  up  Joseph 
and  sold  him.  Acting  impulsively  on  Judah 's  ad- 
vice, they  had  their  poor  victim  ready  by  the  time 
the  merchants  reached  them ;  and  money  being  no 
part  of  their  object,  they  sold  him  for  "twenty  pieces 
of  silver."  The  money  was  probably  in  rings  or 
pieces  (shekels) ;  and  silver  is  always  mentioned 
ia  the  records  of  that  early  age  before  gold,  on 
account  of  its  rarity.  [Hence  the  Septuagint  has 
wrongly  e'Uocn  xpucrtoi/].  The  whole  sum,  if  in  shekel 
weight,  did  not  exceed  £3.  The  merchants  paid 
twenty  pieces  of  silver;  and  the  price  of  a  slave  in 
Egypt  being  thirty  pieces  of  silver  {Josephvs,  'An- 
tiquities,' b.  xii.,  ch.  11,  sec;  3 :  cf.|Exod.  xxi.  32),  the 
profit  of  ten  pieces  would  be  made  by  the  traders, 
they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt.  There  were  two 
routes  to  Egypt — the  one  was  overland  by  Hebron, 
where  Jacob  dwelt,  and  by  taking  which  the  fate 
of  his  hapless  son  would  likely  have  reached  the 
paternal  ears ;  the  other  was  directly  westward, 
across  the  country  from  Dothan  to  the  maritime 
coast;  and  by  this— the  safest  and  most  expedi- 
tious way,  down  the  Shexjhela,  or  great  Philistine 
plain— the  merchants  carried  Joseph  to  Egypt. 
Thus  did  an  overruling  Providence  lead  this  mur- 
derous conclave  of  brothers,  as  well  as  the  slave- 
merchants,  both  following  their  own  courses,  to  be 
parties  in  an  act  by  which  He  was  to  work  out,  in 
a  marvellous  manner,  the  great  purposes  of  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  towards  His  ancient  Church 
and  people.  29,  30.  Reuben  returned  unto  the 
pit.  He  seems  to  have  designedly  taken  a  circuitous 
route,  with  a  view  of  secretly  rescuing  the  poor 
lad  from  a  lingering  death  by  starvation.  By  the 
law  of  Goelism,  the  eldest  was  constituted  pro- 
tector of  his  younger  brother;  hence,  finding  that 
Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
uttered  that  wail  which,  in  Hebrew,  is  so  touching 
from  its  sounds  :  "  The  child  is  not,  and  I,  whither 
shall  I  go."  His  excessive  grief  arose  from  a  sense 
of  his  trersonal  responsibility.  His  intentions  were 
excellent,  and  his  feelings  no  doubt  painfully  lacer- 
ated, when  he  discovered  what  had  been  done  in 
his  absence.  But  the  thing  was  of  God,  who  had 
designed  that  Joseph's  deliverance  should  be  ac- 
complish-ed  by  other  means  than  his. 
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31-35.  they  took  Joseph's  coat.  The  conamission 
of  one  sin  necessarily  leads  to  another  to  conceal 
it;  and  the  scheme  of  deception  which  the  sons  of 
Jacob  planned  and  practised  on  their  aged  father 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  atrocious  crime 
they  had  perpetrated.  What  a  wonder  that  their 
cruel  sneer,  "thy  son's  coat,"  and  their  forced 
efforts  to  comfort  him,  did  not  awaken  suspicion  ! 
But  extreme  grief,  like  every  other  passion,  is 
blind ;  and  Jacob,  great  as  his  affliction  was,  did 
allow  himself  to  indulge  his  sorrow  more  than 
became  one  who  believed  in  the  government  of  a 
supreme  and  all-wise  Disposer.  34.  Jacob  rent 
his  clothes  .  .  .  sackcloth— the  common  signs  of 
Oriental  mourning.  A  rent  is  made  in  the  skirt 
more  or  less  long  according  to  the  afflicted  feelings 
of  the  mourner,  and  a  coarse  rough  piece  of  black 
sackcloth  or  camel's  hair  cloth  is  wound  round  the 
waist.  35.  all  his  sons  .  .  .  rose  up  to  comfort 
him.  What  a  bitter,  heartless  mockery,  when 
the  very  authors  of  the  grief  professed  to  be  com- 
forters, he  said  ...  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave 
[nS'^'^]— the  place  of  the  departed  [Septuagint,  els 
ecduv] ;  to  Hades — not  the  grave,  nor  any  opening  in 
the  earth ;  for  Jacob  believed  his  son's  llesh  had 
been  devoured  by  an  evil  beast,  and  his  bones 
scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground— but  to 
Sheol,  the  place  of  souls,  the  spirit-world,  where 
he  exiiected,  in  consciousness,  to  meet  the  unde- 
stroyed  soul  of  Joseph. 

36.  sold  him  ,  .  .  unto  Potiphar  [Septuagint,  lie. 
T€(ppfi]—i.  €.  belonging  to  the  sun.  an  officer  [d''"id] — 
properly  a  eunuch  [Septuagint,  aTracwv] ;  often  used 
in  a  general  sense,  as  an  officer  of  court  (Esth.  i.  10). 
Pharoah's — i.  e.,  according  to  some,  Ph-ouro,  'the 
king;'  but  far  more  likely,  Ph-rah,  'the  sun,' an  ofiS- 
cial  title  born  e  by  th  e  kin  gs  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (see  on  ch.  xii.  15).  captain  of  the  gu&,rd  [njy 
D''n3t3n] — chief  or  prefect  of  the  king's  body-guard, 
or  of  the  executioners  (see  parallel  phrase,  2  Ki. 
XXV.  8;  Jer,  xxxix.  9,  siuce,  in  the  East,  these 
offices  were  conjoined.  [The  Septuagint  renders 
the  word  by  copx^i^'^'y^'po^,  princij^al  cook  ;  Rctslu, 
chief  of  the  slaughtermen' of  the  royal  cattle].  But 
the  view  adopted  by  our  translators  is  most  gener- 
ally supported.  To  this  day  the  kapuaghey,  or 
captain  of  the  white  eunuchs,  is  also  chief  of  the 
kapidgis,  or  life  guards  of  the  Sultan. 
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brethren,  and    turned  in  to  a  certain  Adullainite,  whose  name  was 

2  Hirah.     And  Judah  ^saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite, 

3  whose  name  was  '^Shuah;  and  he  took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her.  And 

4  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son;  and  he  called  his  name  ''Er.    And  she 

5  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son;  and  she  called  his  name  ^Onan.  And 
she  yet  again  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  called  his  name  ^  Shelah  : 
and  he  was  at  Chezib  when  she  bare  him. 

6  And  Judah  ^took  a  wife  for  Er  his  first-born,  whose  name  was  Tamar. 

7  And  ^^Er,  Judah's  first-born,  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  *lind 

8  the  Lord  slew  him.    And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  •'  thy 

9  brother's  wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy  brother.  And 
Onan  knew  that  the  seed  should  not  be  *his :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  went  in  unto  his  brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the  ground,  lest 

0  that  he  should  give  seed  to  his  brother.    And  the  thing  which  he  did 

1  ^displeased  the  Lord:  wherefore  he  slew  4iim  also.  Then  said  Judah  to 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  Remain  a  widow  at  thy  father's  house,  till 
Shelah  my  son  be  grown :  for  lie  said,  Lest  peradventure  he  die  also, 
as  his  brethren  did.  And  Tamar  went  and  dwelt  'Mn  her  father's 
house. 
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1.  at  that  time.  This  form  of  speech,  which  is  of 
frequeut  occurrence  in  Scripture,  is  used  not  to 
mark  an  exact  date,  nor  to  give  any  note  of  time, 
but  only  to  indicate  in  a  loose  and  general  way  a 
connection  with  the  period  in  which  the  events  in 
the  course  of  being  narrated  took  place,  [In  fact, 
K\"!n  ny|  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  sense, 
but  taken  as  describing  an  approximate  chronology,] 
Thus,  in  one  instance  (Deut.  x.  8),  it  is  prefixed  to 
the  narrative  of  an  occurrence  which  trans])ired 
thirty-eight  years  (Num.  iii.  6)  before  the  transac- 
tions with  which  the  historian  has  associated  it; 
and  the  analogous  phrase,  "in  those  days,"  is  used 
by  the  evangelists  in  the  same  indefinite  manner, 
sometimes  to  introduce  the  relation  of  a  fact, 
between  which  and  the  stream  of  the  current 
history  a  long  series  of  other  events  intervened 
(Matt.  xi.  25;  xii.  1).  In  like  manner,  the  words 
"at  that  time,"  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  are  not  meant  to  fix  an  exact  date 
for  Judah's  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  incidents 
which  occurred  in  his  familj^  but  to  show  that 
they  belonged  to  the  memorable  period  of  Joseph's 
captivity.  The  episode  occupies  a  proper  x)lace; 
for  it  belongs  to  the  Tholedoth  of  Jacob  ;  and  of  all 
the  matrimonial  connections  formed  by  his  numer- 
ous sons,  and  their  family  registers,  this  alone 
has  been  put  on  record,  from  its  indispensable 
importance  in  relating  the  origin  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  royal  tribe  in  Israel,  and 
consequently  in  tracing  the  genealogical  line  of 
the  Messiah.  It  is  parenthetically  inserted  here, 
before  the  historian  takes  up  the  continuous  thread 
of  Joseph's  life  and  experience  in  Egypt.  Judah 
went  down  from  his  brethren—?,  e.,  from  the 
mountain-pastures  of  Hebron,  whither  the  brothers 
had  returned  {iw.  32-35),  to  Adullara,  a  city  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  35 ;  Mic,  i.  15). 
But  its  site  is  nnknown,  and  turned  in  to  a 
certain  Adullamite  tDf.i]— and  pitched  his 

tent  near  to  a  man  of  Adullam,  2,  And  Judah 
saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite. 
Like  Esau,  this  son  of  Jacob,  casting  -off  the  re- 
straints of  religion,  married  into  a  Canaanite 
family;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  family 
which  si:)rang  from  such  an  unsuitable  connection 
should  be  infamous  for  bold  and  unblushing  wick- 
edness. The  date  of  Judah's  marriage  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Augustine^  and  many 
writers  since,  have  maintained  that  it  took  place 
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previous  to  Joseph's  captivity.  But  that  could 
not  be ;  for  as  Josex)h  was  six  years  of  age  at  his 
father's  return  from  Mesopotamia  (see  on  ch. 
xxxiii.  14),  and  seventeen  when  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  Judah,  who  was  only  two,  or  at  most  three 
years  older,  could  not  have  had  such  a  family  ex- 
perience, and  returned  from  Adullam,  to  re-join 
his  brothers  at  Shechem,  within  the  brief  space  of 
eleven  years.  But  assuming  his  settlement  in 
Adullam  and  subsequent  marriage  to  have  taken 
place  shortly  after  Joseph's  removal  to  Egypt,  his 
eldest  son  might  have  been  born  a  couple  of  years, 
his  second  the  following  year,  so  that,  as  the  custom 
in  the  East  is  for  young  men  to  marry  at  an  early 
age — viz.,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen — there  would 
have  been  time  for  all  the  incidents  recorded  iu 
this  chapter  to  transpire  before  the  emigration  to 
Egypt,  which  was  twenty-three  years  after  Joseph's 
abduction.  5.  he  was  at  Chezih  when  she  hare 
him.  Er  and  Onan  having  died  without  offspring, 
no  farther  notice  is  taken  of  them.  But  Shelah  lived 
to  liave  a  family,  and  therefore  his  birthplace  is 
recorded  as  at  Chezib,  or  Achzib,  in  the  southern 
lowlands  of  Judah  (Josh  xv.  44;  Mic.  i.  14). 

6.  Judah  took  a  v/ife  for  Er  (waking,  watchful) 
.  .  .  whose  name  was  Tamar— i.e.,  palm  tree, 
meaning  probably  that  she  was  tall  and  erect. 
Er  shortened  his  days  by  his  flagitious  i^ractices, 
being  in  all  likelihood  addicted  to  the  abominable 
vices  of  Canaan.  8.  marry  her,  and  raise  up 
seed  to  thy  brother.  The  first  instance  of  a  cus- 
tom whiuh  was  afterwards  incorporated  amongst 
the  laws  of  Moses,  that  when  a  husband  died 
leaving  a  widow,  his  brother  next  of  age  was  to 
marry  her,  and  the  issue,  if  any,  was  to  be  served 
heir  to  the  deceased  (of.  Deut.  xxv.  5).  The  time 
and  circumstances  in  which  this  practice  originated 
are  not  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  early  intro- 
duced, and  arose  out  of  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  the  primogeniture.  11.  for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  he  die  also.  Shelah,  his  third  son 
being  yet  a  mere  boy,  Judah  recommended  Tamar 
to  seclude  herself  as  a  widow  for  a  time,  till  that 
youth  should  have  attained  a  marriageable  age, 
when,  as  the  next  representative  of  his  eldest 
brother,  he  would  espouse  her.  But  this  counsel 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  gain  time.  Judah  was  not 
sincere  in  his  intentions  to  fulfil  the  promise;  for, 
entertaining  some  suspicion,  or  cherishing  a  super- 
stitious notion  that  marriage  with  Tamar  was  an 
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12  And  2 in  process  of  time  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  Judah's  wife,  died; 
and  Judah  "was  comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheep-shearers  to  Tim- 

13  nath,  he  and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullaraite.  And  it  was  told  Tamar, 
saying,  Behold,  thy  father-in-law  goeth  up  ^to  Timnath  to  shear  his 

14  sheep.  And  she  put  her  widow's  garments  off  from  her,  and  covered 
her  with  a  veil,  and  wrapped  herself,  and  ^sat  in  ^an  open  place,  which 
is  by  the  way  to  Timnath:  for  she  saw  '  that  Shelah  was  grown,  and  she 

15  was  not  given  unto  him  to  wife.    When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought  her 

16  to  be  an  harlot;  because  she  had  covered  her  face.  And  he  turned  unto 
her  by  the  way,  and  said.  Go  to,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  come  in  unto  thee ; 
(for  he  knew  not  that  she  ii'as  his  daughter-in-law.)    And  she  said, 

17  "VVTiat  wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  may  est  come  in  unto  me  ?  And 
he  said,  *I  will  send  thee  *a  kid  from  the  flock.    And  she  said,  ^Wilt 

18  thou  give  me  a  pledge  till  thou  send  it?  And  he  said.  What  pledge 
shall  I  give  thee  ?  And  she  said,  ^  Thy  signet,  and  thy  bracelets,  and 
thy  staff  that  is  in  thine  hand.    And  he  gave  it  her,  and  came  in  unto 
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ill-omened  connection,  he  was  secretly  desirous  of 
preventing  Shelah  from  marrying  her,  and  there- 
by saving  that  son  from  the  dreaded  fate  of  his 
two  brothers.  But  it  was  Judah's  duty,  if  he  did 
not  contemplate  marrying  her  to  his  sou  to  release 
her  from  her  obligation  to  wait  for  Shelah,  by 
giving  her  in  marriage  to  some  other  person. 
Judah's  wife  having  died,  the  intervention  of  the 
usual  mourning  season  of  course  excluded  all 
thoughts  of  a  new  family  connection  for  a  time. 
But  that  period  had  terminated,  and  the  mention 
of  it  seems  expressly  designed  to  show  that  Judah 
was  in  circumstances  to  perform  a  father-in-law's 
duty  to  Tamar,  and  yet  had  neglected  to  do  it. 

12.  in  process  of  time  [D^prn  i^n^i]  —  and  the 
days  were  midtipUed;  i.e.,  after  a  long  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Tamar  felt  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.  Judah  .  .  .  went  up  unto  his  sheep- 
shearers.  Tliis  season,  which  occurs  in  Pales- 
tine towards  the  end  of  March,  was  spent  in  more 
than  usual  hilarity,  and  the  wealthier  masters 
invited  their  friends,  as  well  as  treated  their  ser- 
vants, to  sumptuous  entertainments.  Accordingly, 
it  is  said,  Judah  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Hirah.  Timnath.  This  place  was  situated  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Judah  ;  and  it  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  two  other  iJaces  of  the 
same  name  elsewhere  (Rohinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' ii.,  p.  .343).  Hirah— friend  [inPT;  but 
the  Septuagint  has  6  iroifx^v  avrov,  his  shepherd, 
as  if  their  Hebrew  text  were  nun].  13,  14.  Tamar 
.  .  .  covered  her  with  a  veil  [Septuagint,  to 
^epioTTpov]— the  summer  garment,  a  veil  or  cover- 
ing, of  probably  a  light  colour,  to  attract  notice, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  her  features 
from  the  notice  of  Judah.  and  sat  in  an  open 
place  nn^:?].    This  is  variously  rendered. 

As  ]%  the  eye,  is  frequently  used,  in  the  figura- 
tive style  of  the  East,  for  a  fountain,  Rosen- 
milller,  after  Onkelos,  renders  this  phrase,  at 
the  bursting  of  two  jountains.  The  Vulgate, 
following  the  Syriac,  has,  in  bivio  itineris—at  a 
place  where  two  roads  meet.  Our  English  ver- 
sion has  here,  and  v.  21,  openly.  Zwiz  has,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  double  well  or  fountain.  [The 
Sejjtuagiut,  taking  the  word  u^y'V  as  a  proper  name, 
Enayim  or  Enam,  translates  the  phrase  by  Trpos 
TGis  iTvXai^  Aivuv,  at  the  gate  of  Enam;  and 
modern  scholars  for  the  most  part  adopt  this 
translation.]  Enam  was  in  the  Shephelah  or  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh  xv.  34),  where  Timnath  also  lay. 
15.  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought  her  to  be  an 
harlot.  Such  a  character  as  that  which  Tamar 
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personated  was  to  be  found  only  in  women 
without  the  gate  of  a  well-ordered  town  (Rev. 
xxii.  15).    because  she  had  covered  her  face.  His 

impression  was  founded  not  on  the  peculiar  form 
or  style  of  the  veil  as  betokening  a  prostitute  [for 
is  applied  to  the  veil  of  Rebekah  (ch.  xxiv. 
65)],  but  to  the  concealment  of  her  features,  and  the 
place  where  she  lingered.  ^  The  Septuagint  adds  the 
following  clause  [/cat  ovk  k-n-eyvw  «ut7?i/],  and  he  did 
not  recognize  her.    But  this  reading  has  no  autho- 
rity.   17.  I  Will  send  thee  a  kid  from  the  flock. 
A  kid — a  roasted  kid — was  considered  a  very  great 
delicacy  in  the  East.    And  this  fact  may  show  iu 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  recompense  offered 
to  Tamar  (cf.  Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xv.  29).  Tuch 
considers  that  it  was  given  because  the  kid  was 
sacred  to  Ashtoreth  (the  Canaanite  Venus).  18. 
Thy  signet,  &c.  [nnin]— a  seal  or  signet  bearing 
some  legend,  the  name  of  the  owner  and  his 
father,  or  some  religious  sentiment  (cf .  2  Tim.  ii. 
19).    The  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Persians  and 
Arabians,  commonly  wore  their  signet-ring  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  (cf.  Song  viii.  6).   and  thy 
bracelets.  Bracelets,  including  armlets,  were  worn 
by  men  as  well  as  women  among  the  Hebrews. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  [S^nQ]  here  rendered  "brace- 
lets," signifies  the  twisted  covA  or  ribbon  by  which 
the  signet-ring  was  suspended.     As  the  signet 
alone  was  probably  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
kid,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  other 
things  were  given  in  addition,  except  by  supposing 
the  perforated  seal  was  attached  by  a  string  or 
chain  to  the  staff.    '  Every  one  carries  a  seal,  gen- 
erally about  an  inch  long,  and  about  one-third  of 
their  length  in  diameter,  consisting  of  various 
materials  :  a  comyiosition  in  which  black  mangan- 
ese is  the  principal  ingredient,  or  of  amethyst,  rock- 
crystal,  cornelian,  agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  jasper, 
pyrites,  &c.    They  are  generally  hollow,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  being  worn  strung  upon  a  cord,  or 
of  admitting  a  metal  axis.    The  walking-sticks  are 
carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an  apple,  a  rose, 
a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  similar.    In  the 
ancient  sculptures  persons  of  dignity  are  always 
represented  with  staves '  {RawUnson's  'Herodotus,' 
b.  i.,  ch.  195).     Judah  and  the  other  members  of 
Jacob's  family  would  import  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing a  signet  and  a  staff  with  them  into  Canaan,  and 
they  would  have  them  constantly  with  them,  as 
Herodotus  testifies  the  Babylonians  had;  and  a 
modern  Oriental  always  has  his  seal  with  him. 
'As  a  writer's  signature  is  of  no  value,  except  in 
particular  cases,  in  the  East,  and  as  all  documents. 
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Pharez  and  Zarah. 


19  her  ;  and  she  conceived  Isy  him.  And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and 
^  laid  by  her  veil  from  her,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  her  widowhood. 

20  And  Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  to 

21  receive  his  pledge  from  the  woman's  hand  ;  but  he  found  her  not.  Then 
he  asked  the  men  of  that  place,  saying,  Where  is  the  harlot  that  was 
^openly  by  the  way-side  ?    And  they  said.  There  was  no  harlot  in  this 

22  place.    And  he  returned  to  Judah,  and  said,  I  cannot  find  her;  and  also 

23  the  men  of  the  place  said,  that  there  was  no  harlot  in  this  place.  And 
Judah  said,  tiet  her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we  be  shamed :  behold,  I  sent 
this  kid,  and  thou  hast  not  found  her. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  about  three  months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah, 
saying,  Tamar  thy  daughter-in-law  hath  ^  played  the  harlot ;  and  also, 
behold,  she  is  with  child  by  whoredom.   And  Judah  said,  Brin^  her  forth, 

25  ^and  let  her  be  burnt.  When  she  was  brought  forth,  she  sent  to  her 
father-in-law,  saying,  By  the  man  whose  these  are  am  I  with  child  :  and 
she  said,  ^  Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose  are  these,  the  signet,  and  bracelets, 

26  and  staff.  And  Judah  ^acknowledged  them,  and  said,  "She  hath  been 
more  righteous  than  I ;  because  that  ^  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son. 
And  ho,  knew  her  again  '^no  more. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  time  of  her  travail,  that,  behold,  twins  were 

28  in  her  womb.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one  put 
out  his  hand  :  and  the  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet 

29  thread,  saying.  This  came  out  first.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  h-e  drew 
back  his  hand,  that,  behold,  his  brother  came  out:  and  she  said,  ''How 
hast  thou  broken  forth?  this  breach  he  upon  thee:  therefore  his  name 

SO  was  called  ^  Plmrez.  And  afterward  came  out  his  brother,  that  had  the 
scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand :  and  his  name  was  called^Zarah. 
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to  be  valid,  must  be  sealed  with  seals  bearing  the 
names  of  the  parties  tothem,  the  eagi^aved  signet  is 
of  great  importance '  {Layard's  '  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon,' p.  608,  note).  Landseer  {'Sabsean  Researches') 
says,  '  the  signet  was  generally  attached  to  the 
walking-staffs  of  persons  of  authority  and  rank,  in 
ancient  times,  amongst  the  people  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria.  19,  And  she  arose,  and  went  away. 
Some  pious  writers  have  alleged,  in  extenuation  of 
Tamar's  shameful  conduct,  that,  though  a  Canaan- 
ite,  she  had  become  connected  with  the  chosen 
race,  and  had  imbibed  the  eager  desire  of  Hebrew 
women  to  have  offspring,  in  the  hope  of  being  the 
ancestress  of  the  x»romised  Messiah.  But  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  more  probable  that  she  was  unhappy, 
as  Oriental  wives  have  in  all  ages  been,  under 
the  reproach  of  being  childless  ;  and  that,  knowing 
lier  father-in-law  was  the  cause  of  her  lying  under 
that  reproach,  she  planned  an  artful' scheme  of 
revenge,  from  executing  which,  though  it  involved 
the  crime  of  incest,  her  Canaanite  education 
made  her  in  no  degree  averse.  21.  Where  is  the 
harlot  ?  [nE'.7p.n]— a  female  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Ashtoreth  (Venus)  (cf.  Deut.  xxiii.  18).  It 
is  a  different  word  from  that  used  [v.  1.5.)  23.  Judah 
said,  Let  her  take  it  to  her— i.  e..  Let  her  keep  the 

1:)1  edges  to  herself,  and  thus  -the  matter  will  he 
lushed  up. 

24.  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  he  burnt.  In 

patriarchal  times  fathers  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  members 
of  their  families.  Tamar,  being  regarded  as  a 
wife,  through  her  betrothal  to  Shelah,  was  an 
adulteress,  and 'the  crime  of  adultery  was  anciently 
l)unished  in  many  places  by  burning  (Lev,  xxi.  9  ; 
Judg.  XV.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  22).  26.  She  hath  been 
more  righteous  than  1— i.e.,  Tamar's  cause  is  more 
just  than  mine ;  or  her  conduct  is  more  justifiable 
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than  my  own  in  depriving  her  of  the  husband  to 
whom  she  had  a  legitimate  claim. 

28.  the  one  put  out  his  hand  [T]d]  — there 
appeared  a  hand  {the  verb  feeing  used  imper- 
sonally), '  a  circumstance  which  occasionally 
hapi)ens  when  the  children  lie  in  an  abnormal 
position,  and  always  impedes  the  delivery,  and 
which  was  regarded  in  this  instance  as  so  signifi- 
cant, that  the  names  of  the  children  were  founded 
upon  the  fact '  {Delitzsch ;  see  further  Geddes' 
'  Critical  Remarks ').  the  midwife  .  .  .  bound 
upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread— to  mark  the  first- 
born of  the  twins,  to  whom  the  rights  and  honours 
of  primogeniture  would  belong.  29.  How  hast  thou 
broken  forth  ?  [this]  breach  [be]  upon  thee.  Tlie 
demonstrative  pronoun,  which  our  translators  have 
inserted  before  "  breach,"  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
original :  the  word  is  without  the  definite  article. 
There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
midwife,  whose  words  have  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Eosenmuller,  Maurei\  and  others,  render 
the  second  clause,  '  on  thee  the  blame  of  this 
breach  lies.'  Knohel  considers  it  an  imprecation 
— 'a  breach  be  upon  thee.'  But  the  historian 
does  not  hint  at  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling, 
and  simi)ly  relates  the  incident  at  the  birth  as  a 
remarkable  ocurrence.  Delitzsch  unites  the  two 
clauses  by  translating,  '  How  hast  thou  broken 
through  a  rent  (forced  a  passage)  for  thyself?' 
and  the  Septuagint  has  [tl  ^te/coV?;  dia  ah  t^jpay^os] 
''How  has  the  fence  been  broken  through  hy  y on  1 
'as  if,'  says  Calvin  ('Comment,  in  Genesin'), 
'  the  body  of  the  brother  who  had  appeared  first 
lay  like  an  opposing  wall  in  his  way,  which  he 
burst  through.'  therefore  his  name  was  called 
Pharez  -[]*,"?g]— a  breach,  a  rent  [Septuagint,  (pa- 
pc?].  Zarah  [nni.]  —  a  rising  [Septuagint,  ^apd]. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  seems  to  have  been 
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Joseph  is  admnced 
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in  Potiphars  Jiouse. 


39     AND  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt;  and  *Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian,  ^  bought  him  of  the  hands 

2  of  the  IshmeeUtes,  which  had  brought  him  down  thither;  And  Hbe 
Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the 

3  house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian.  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord 
icas  with  him,  and  tbat  the  Lord  '^made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his 

4  hand.  And  Joseph  ^ found  grace  in  his  sight,  and  he  served  him :  and  he 
made  him  ^  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his 

5  hand.  And  it  came  to  pass,  from  the  time>  that  he  had  made-  him  over-. 
seer  in  his  house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  ^the  Lord  blessed  the 
Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was 

6  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field.  And  he  left  all  that 
he  had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  knew  not  ought  he  had,  save  the 
bread  which  he  did  eat.  And  Joseph  ^'was  a  goodly  person,  and  well- 
favoured. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her 

8  eyes  upon  Joseph;  a-nd  she  said, 'Lie  with  me.    But  he  refused,  and 
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conferred  on  Pharez,  as  his  name  always  precedes 
that  of  his  brother  in  the  genealogical  lists.  This 
chapter  contains  details  which  probably  would 
never  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  inspired  record 
had  it  not  been  to  exhibit  the  full  links  of  the 
chain  that  connects  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour 
with  Abraham  ;  and  in  the  disreputable  character 
of  the  ancestry  who  figure  in  this  passage,  we 
have  a  remarkable  proof  that  '  He  made  Himself 
of  no  reputation.' 

CHAP.  XXXIX.  1-23. -Joseph  in  Potiphar's 
House.  1.  Potiphar . . .  captain  of  the  guard.  This 
name,  Potiphar,  signifies  one  'devoted  to  the  sun,' 
the  local  deity  of  On  or  Heliopolis— a  circum- 
stance which  fixes  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the 
Delta,  the  district  of  Egypt  bordering  on  Canaan. 
OfQ.cer— lit.,  prince  of  Pharaoh  ;  i.  e.,  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  captain  (jf  the  guard.  The 
import  of  the  original  term  has  been  vai'iously  in- 
terpreted ;  some  considering  it  means  'chief  cook,' 
others,  'chief  inspector  of  plantations;'  but  that 
which  seems  best  founded  is  'chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners,' 'head  of  the  police,'  the  same  as  the 
captain  of  the  watch,  the  zabut  of  modern  Egypt 
(  Wilkinson).  See  on  v.  36,  ch.  xxxvii.  'bought  liira 
.  .  .  of  the  Ishmeelites.  The  Ishmaelites  and  Mid- 
ianites,  both  descendants  of  Abraham,  lived  in  the 
same  country,  and  had  so  close  and  constant  inter- 
course that,  as  merchants,  they  were  indifferently 
known  by  the  one  name  or  the  other  (see  on  ch. 
xxxvii.  25,  28,  36).  The  age,  appearance,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Hebrew  slave  would  soon  make  him 
picked  up  in  the  market.  But  the  unseen,  unfelt 
influence  of  the  great  Disposer  drew  the  attention 
of  Potiphar  towards  him,  in  order  that  in  the 
house  of  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  court 
he  might  receive  that  previous  training  which 
was  necessary  for  the  high  ofl&ce  he  was  destined 
to  fill,  and  in  the  school  of  adversity  learn  the 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom  that  were  to  be  of 
greatest  utility  and  importance  in  his  future  career. 
Ihus  it  is,  that  when  God  has  any  important  work 
to  be  done.  He  always  prepares  fitting  agents  to 
accomplish  it.  2.  he  was  in  the  house  of  his 
master.  Those  slaves  who  had  been  war-captives 
were  generally  sent  to  labour  in  tlie  field,  and 
subjected  to  hard  treatment  under  the  'stick'  of 
taskmasters.  But  those  who  were  bought  with 
money  were  employed  in  domestic  purposes,  were 
kindly  treated,  and  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as 
the  same  class  does  in  modern  Egypt.  3.  his 
master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him.  Though 
changed  in  condition,  Jo.seph  was  not  changed  In 
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spirit ;  though  stripped  of  the  gaudy  coat  that  had 
adorned  his  person,  he  had  not  lost  the  moral 
graces  that  distinguished  his  character ;  though 
separated  from  his  father  on  earth,  he  still  lived 
in  communion  with  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  though 
in  the  house  of  an  idolater,  he  continued  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God.  5.  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Egyptian's,  house,.  &c.  It  might  be— it  probably 
was — that  a  special,  a  miraculous  blessing  was 
poured  out  on  a  youth  who  so  faithfully  and 
zealously  served  God  amid  all  the  disadvantages 
of  his  place.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that 
such  a  blessing  usually  follows  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  ;  and  the  most  wwldly,  unprin- 
cipled masters  always  admire  and  respect  religion 
in  a  servant  when  they  see  that  profession  sup- 
ported by  conscientious  principle  and  a  consistent 
life,  made  him  overseer  in  his  house.  We  do 
not  know  in  what  capacity  Joseph  entered  into 
the  service  of  Potiphar ;  but  the  observant  eye  of 
his  master  soon  discovered  his  superior  qualities, 
and  made  him  his  chief,  his  confidential  servant. 
The  advancement  of  domestic  slaves  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  not  to 
raise  one  who  has  been  a  year  or  two  in  the  family. 
This  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of 
Egyptian  life.  Amongst  the  sculptured  scenes 
which  represent  the  internal  economy  of  a  gran- 
dee's house  in  ancient  Egypt,  conspicuous  is  the 
figure  of  the  steward  or  overseer  of  the  slaves. 
There  was  a  steward  for  overlooking  the  work  in 
the  house,  and  another  for  superintending  the 
labour  of  the  fields  (  Wilkinsons  '  Ancient  Egypt,' 
ii.,  p.  403,  4),  But  this  extraordinary  advancement 
of  Joseph  was  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  though  on 
the  part  of  Potiphar  it  was  the  consequence  of 
observing  the  astonishing  prosperity  that  attended 
him  in  all  that  he  did, 

7.  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes  upon  Joseph. 
Egyptiaii-  M'omen  were  not  kept  in  the  same 
secluded  manner  as  females  aj-e  in  most  Oriental 
countries  now.  They  were  treated  in  a  manner 
more  worthy  of  a  civilized  people— in  fact,  enjoyed 
as  much  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
ladies  do  in  Britain.  Hence  Potiphar's  wife  had 
constant  opportunity  of  meeting  Joseph.  But  the 
ancient  women  of  Egypt  were  very  loose  in  their 
morals.  Intrigues  and  intemperance  were  vices 
very  prevalent  amongst  the  sex,  as  the  monuments 
too  plainly  attest,  Wilkinson,  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii,, 
ch.  3;  'Cambridge  Essays,'  1858,  p.  234,5,  give 
instances  of  the  general  dissoluteness  of  the  women, 
and  their  unfaithfulness  to  the  nuptial  bond. 


Joseph  is 
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falsely  accused. 
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said  unto  his  master's  wife,  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with 
me  in  the  house,  and  he  hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand ; 
9  there  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I ;  neither  hath  he  kept  back 
any  thing  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife :  ^  how  then  can  I 

10  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  ^  sin  against  God  ?  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  she  spake  to  Joseph  day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to 
lie  by  her,  or  to  be  with  her. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time,  \ki^\j  Joseph  went  into  the  house 
to  do  his  business;  and  there  was  none  of  the  men  of  the  house  there 

12  within.    And  ^she  caught  him  by  his  garment,  saying,  Lie  with  me: 

13  and  he  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand, 

14  and  was  fled  forth,  that  she  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house,  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us  to  mock 
us;  he  came  in  unto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  I  cried  with  a  ^loud  voice: 

15  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried, 

16  that  he  left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out.    And  she 

17  laid  up  his  garment  by  her  until  his  lord  came  home.  And  she  '"spake 
unto  him  according  to  these  words,  saying,  The  Hebrew  servant,  which 

18  thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me:  and  it  came 
to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  with 

19  me,  and  fled  out.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master  heard  the 
words  of  his  wife,  which  she  spake  unto  him,  saying.  After  this  manner 

20  did  thy  servant  to  me,  that  his  'Vrath  was  kindled.  And  Joseph's 
master  took  him,  «ind.''put  him  into  the  ^prison,  a  place  where  the  king's 
prisoners  icei^e  bound:  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison. 

21  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  ^ showed  him  mercy,  and  'gave 

22  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  And  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  '  committed  to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners  that  tvere  in 

23  the  prison;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  looked  not  to  any  thing  that  was  under  his  hand ; 
because  ^  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lord  made 
itio  prosper. 
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Potipliar's  wife  was  probably  not  worse  than  many 
of  the  same  rank  ;  and  her  infamous  advances 
made  to  Joseph  arose  from  her  superiority  of 
station.  She  verified  the  quaint  though  striking 
solecism  of  the  poet— 

'  A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men.' 

9.  how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness? 

This  remonstrance,  when  all  inferior  arguments, 
had  failed,  embodied  the  true  principles  of  moifhl^ 
purity  —  a  principle  always  sufficient  where  it 
exists,  and  alone  sufiicient.  14.  That  she  called 
unto  the  men.  Disappointed  and  affj'onted,  she 
vowed  revenge,  and  accused  Joseph,  first  to  the 
servants  of  house,  and  on  his  return  to  her 
lord,  an  Hcwew  ^  .  .  to  mock  us— an  affected 
and  blind  aspeSf^ion  of  her  husband  for  keeping  in 
his  house  an  Hebrew,  the  very  abomination  of 
Egyj,>tians.  20.  Joseph's  master  took  him,  and 
put  him  into  the  prison  [inbn  n''3,  house  of  thp 
round  tower,  a  fortified  prison  ;  Septuagint,  eh 
TO  oxvpcfxa,  into'the  fortress]— usually  attached  to 
the  dwelling  *of  such  an  officer  as  Potiphar.  It 
was  partly  a  subterranean  dungeon  (ch.  xli.  14), 
though  the  brick-built  walls  rose  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  vaulted  roof,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  bowl.  Into  such  a  dungeon  Poti- 
phar, in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage,  threw  Joseph, 
and  ordered  liim  to  be  subjected  further  to  as 
great  harshness  of  treatment  (Ps.  cv.  18)  as  he 
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durst ;  for  the  i)Ower  of  masters  over  their  slaves 
was  very  properly  restrained  by  law,  and  the  mur- 
der of  a  slave  was  a  cax)ital  crime,  the  prison,  a 
place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound. 
Though  prisons  seem  to  have  been  an  inseparable 
appendage  of  the  palace.s,  this  was  not  a  common 
jail— it  was  the  receptacle  of  state  criminals  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  presumed  that  more  than 
ordinary  strictness  and  vigilance  were  exercised 
over  the  prisoners.  In  general,  however,  the 
Egyptian,  like  other  Oriental  prisons,  were  used 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  detention.  Accused 
persons  were  cast  into  these  until  the  charges 
against  them  could  be  investigated ;  and  though 
the  jailor  was  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
all  placed  under  his  custody,  yet,  provided  tliey 
were  produced  when  called,  he  was  never  interro- 
gated as  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  kept  them. 

21-23*  the  Lord  .  .  .  gave  him  favour,  &c.  Ifc  is 
highly  probable,  from  the  situation  of  this  prison 
(ch.  xl,  3),  that  "the  keeper"  might  have  been 
previously  acquainted  with  Joseph,  and  have  had 
access  to  know  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  with  all  the  high  integrity  of  his 
character.  Delitzsch,  in  attemi)tiug  to  account  for 
the  lightness  of  the  punishmeut,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  Egyptian  law  as  to  adultery,  which 
was  punished  with  one  thousand  blows,  and  ra])e 
on  a  free  woman  with  a  greater  number,  says,  'It 
is  possible  that  Potiphar  was  not  fully  convinced 
of  his  wife's  chastity,  and  therefore  did  not  place 


The  dreams  of 


GENESIS  XL. 


the  chief  butler  and  baker. 


40     AND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  the  '"butler  of  the  king 

2  of  Egypt  and  his  baker  had  offended  their  lord  the  king  of  Egypt.  And 
Pharaoh  was  ^  wroth  against  two  o/his  officers,  against  the  chief  of  the 

3  butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of  the  bakers.  ^And  he  put  them  in  ward 
in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  into  the  prison,  the  place  where 

4  Joseph  icas  bound.  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with 
them,  and  he  served  them:  and  they  continued  a  season  in  ward. 

5  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of  them,  each  man  his  dream  in  one 
night,  each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  the  butler 
and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  were  bound  in  the  prison. 

6  And  Joseph  came  in  unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  looked  upon  them, 

7  and,  behold,  they  icere  sad.  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers,  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ward  of  his  lord's  house,  saying.  Wherefore  ^  look  ye  so 

8  sadly  to-day?  And  they  said  unto  him, We  have  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  no  interpreter  of  it.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  ^ Do  not 
interpretations  belong  to  God  ?  tell  me  them,  I  pray  you. 

9  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and  said  to  him,  In 

10  my  dream,  behold,  a  vine  icas  before  me;  and  in  the  vine  icere  three 
branches:  and  it  icas  as  though  it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shot  forth; 

11  and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes:  and  Pharaoh's  cup 
was  in  my  hand:  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
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unlimited  credence  in  what  she  said.'  That  may 
partly  account  for  his  showing  so  much  kindness 
and  confidence  to  his  prisoner.  But  there  was  a 
liigher  influence  at  work  ;  for  "the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  that  which  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it 
to  prosper." 

CHAP.  XL.  1-8.— Two  State  Prisoners.  1.  the 
hutler — not  only  the  cup-beai'er,  but  overseer  of 
the  royal  vineyards,  as  well  as  the  cellars,  having, 
probably,  some  hundreds  of  people  under  him.  It 
was  an  office  similar  to  that  which  was  held  by 
isehemiah  in  the  Persian  court  (Neh.  ii.  1) ;  and 
the  holder  of  it  in  Assyria  was  called  Eab-sliakeb. 
In  some  isolated  passages  of  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch, it  is  asserted  that  the  viue  was  not  culti- 
vated in  ancieut  Egypt.  But  these  historians  were 
misinformed,  as  the  sculptured  monuments,  many 
of  which  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  afford 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  at 
an  early  period  in  tliat  country.  Wilkinson  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  143),  Chamnollion  (p.  51),  RoselLini  (vol.  ii., 
p.  3G5),  have  severally  described  scenes  represent- 
ing the  whole  process  of  wiuemaking,  which  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  vine  was  reared  in 
Egypt  (cf.  Num.  xx.  5;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47;  Ixxx.  8; 
cv.  33),  and  that  fermented  wine  was  used  in 
abundance  both  by  men  and  women,  his  baker 
— or  cook,  had  the  superintendence  of  everything 
relating  to  the  providing  and  preparing  of  meats 
for  the  royal  table.  The  Egyptians  made  much 
use  of  baked  meats  :  their  cookery  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  made  dishes,  and  their  bread  was  of 
different  quality,  and  moulded  into  a  variety  of 
forms.  Both  officers,  especially  the  former,  were, 
in  ancient  Egypt,  always  persons  of  great  rank 
and  importance ;  and  from  the  confidential  nature 
of  their  emi)loyment,  as  well  as  their  access  to  the 
royal  presence,  they  were  generally  the  highest 
nobles  or  princes  of  the  blood.  2,  3.  Pharaoh  ,  .  . 
put  them  in  ward,  &c.  Whatever  was  their  crime 
(and  it  has  been  supi^oscd,  from  the  nature  of  their 
emj)loymeuts,  together  with  Oriental  tradition, 
that  it  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  poison  the  king), 
they  were  committed— until  their  case  could  be 
investigated — to  the  custody  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard — i.e.,  Potiphar,  in  an  outer  i)art  of  whose 
iiouse  the  royal  prison  was  situated.  4.  the  captain 
of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with  them— not  the 
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keeper,  though  he  was  most  favourably  disposed, 
but  Potiphar  himself,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  by 
this  time  satisfied  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  the 
young  Hebrew,  though,  probably,  to  prevent  the 
exposure  of  his  family,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
detain  him  in  confinement  (see  Ps.  xxxvii.  5).  [The 
8eptuagint,  however,  seems  to  have  read  a  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  text  here  ;  for,  instead  of  "the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,"  they  translate  o  apxi^ecr/ucoTjjs  ; 
Vulgate,  custos  carceris,  tJie  keeper  of  the  prison.] 
they  continued  a  season  in  ward— ^27.,  days— how 
long,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  they  were  called  to  ac- 
count on  the  king's  birthday,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  their  offence  had  been  committed  on  the  i)re- 
cediug  anniversary  [Calvin). 

5-8.  they  dreamed  a  dream.  Joseph,  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  could  feel  for  others 
(Eccl.  iv.  1;  Eom.  xii.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  4).  Observing 
them  one  day  extremely  deiJressed,  he  enquired  the 
cause  of  their  melancholy;  and  being  informed  it 
was  owing  to  a  dream  t  h  ey  had  respectively  dreamed 
duringthe  j)revious  night,  which,  as  relating  to  their 
respective  offices,  they  were  convinced  contained 
some  deep  significance,  whether  of  good  or  evil  they 
could  not  tell ;  and  after  piously  directing  them  to 
God  (Dan.  ii.  30;  Isa.  xxvi.  10),  he  volunteered  to 
aid  them,  through  the  Divine  help,  in  discovering 
the  import  of  their  vision.  The  influence  of  Pro- 
vidence must  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  fact  of 
both  officers  dreaming  such  dreams  iu  one  night. 
He  moveth  the  spirits  of  men. 

9-15.— The  Butler's  Dream.  9.  hehold,  a  vine 
was  before  me.  In  this  dream  processes  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  well  as  a  series  of  human  actions,  are 
compressed  into  a  brief  space,  which  would  take 
a  long  time  to  bring  to  completion  (cf.  Zech.  iv. 
2,  12) ;  for  while  the  mental  eye  of  the  dreamer 
was  contemplating  the  vine,  it  attained  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  budding,  blossoming,  and  produc- 
ing ripe  grapes  [nnns?  xini] — and  it  was  as  ij 
budding  —  i.e.,  it  appeared  to  bud  [mi;;,  singular, 
used  collectively,  it  blossoms].  10.  and  the  clusters 
thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes  [n^nSp'^'Ni  t>'Z'2n 
D^3w]  —  ajid  its  stems  (the  cluster-stems  of  the 
vine)  ripened  the  berries ;  i.  e.,  brought  forth  ripe 
grapes  (Gesenius).    11.  and  I  took  the  grapes  and 
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their  dreams. 
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13 


cup, 
him 


and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand.  And  Joseph  said  unto 
•^This  is  the  interpretation  of  it:  The  three  branches  are  three 


days:  yet  within  three  days,  shall  Pharaoh  ^lift  ^up  thine  head,  and 
restore  thee  unto  thy  place :  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into 

14  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler.  But 
^  think  ^^on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  ^  show  kindness,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh^  and  bring 

15  me  out  of  this  house-:  for  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews ;  ^  and  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should  put 
me  into  the  dungeon. 

16  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  /  had  three  *  white 

17  baskets  on  my  head:  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of  all 
manner  of  ^  bake-meats  for  Pharaoh and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of 

18  the  basket  upon  my  head.    And  Joseph  answered  and  said,  This  is  the 

19  interpretation  thereof:  The  three  baskets  are  three  days:  yet  within 
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pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  The  visionary 
scene  described  seems  to  represent  the  king  as 
Laving  been  taking  exercise  abroad,  and,  on  his 
return,  being  attended  by  his  butler,  who  gave  him 
a  cooling  draught.  On  all  occasions  the  kings  of 
ancient  Egypt  were  required  to  practise  temperance 
in  the  use  of  wine  (  Wilkbison) ;  but  in  this  scene  it 
is  a  prepared  beverage  he  is  drinking,  probably  the 
sherbet  of  the  present  day.  Everything  was  done 
in  the  king's  presence— the  cup  was  taken  up,  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  pressed  into  it,  and  it  was 
then  handed  to  him— not  grasped  by  the  butler, 
but  lightly  resting  on  the  tijjs  of  the  thumb  and 
the  fingers.  12.  Joseph  said  unto  him,  This  is 
the  interpretation.   Speaking  as  arv  inspired  inter- 

})reter,  he  told  the  butler  that  within  three  days 
le  would  be  restored  to  all  the  honours  and 
j)rivileges  of  his  office.  The  three  branches  are 
three  days.  In  all  symbolical  propositions  the 
persons  of  the  substantive  verb  —  am,  art,  is, 
are — whether  expressed  or  understood,  as  it  is 
here,  are  the  copulative,  showing  the  relation 
between  the  type  and  the  antityi^e.  The  three 
branches  signijy  three  days  (Matt.  xxvi.  26  ;  Luke 
viii.  11).    13.  shall  .  .  .  lift  up  thine  head 

•?I»N-i-n^]  —  will  lift  up  thy  head— viz.,  out  of 
prison,  which  in  the  East  was  frequently  under 
ground.  (See  the  phrase  fully  expressed,  2  Ki. 
XXV.  27.)  Rosenmuller  translates  the  words, 
'  Pharaoh  shall  count  (reckon)  thee  (cf.  Exod.  xxx. 
12)— viz.,  amongst  his  officers.'  The  Septuagint 
lias  [ftrai  jUi'jjo-Ojj o-exai  ^apaib  tTj's  apxv^  crov]  and 
Pharaoh  shall  remember  (think  of)  thy  office  (ser- 
vice). While  making  that  joyful  announcement, 
he  earnestly  bespoke  the  officer's  influence  for  his 
ow^n  liberation.  15.  I  was  stolen— i.e.,  carried 
off"  by  secret  violence,  and  not  exiled  in  conse- 
quence of  crime,  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  might  be  so  called 
from  the  long  residence,  the  immense  substance, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  patriarchs 
amongst  the  Canaanite  tribes  (chs.  xiv.  13;  xxi. 
23;  xxiii.  6;  xxvi.  14;  xxix.  14;  xxxiv. ;  xxxix. 
17).  The  Hebrews,  as  an  appellative  applied  to 
the  patriarchal  emigrants  into  Canaan,  w^as,  as 
Gesenius  has  remarked,  the  name  current  in  Egypt 
and  amongst  foreign  nations.,  into  the  dungeon 
[nil?]— in  the  pit,  or  prison  (see  on  cli.  xxxvii.  22). 
Nothing  has  hitherto  met  us  in  the  record  indi- 
cative of  Joseph's  feelings ;  but  this  earnest 
appeal  reveals  a  sadness  and  impatient  longing 
for  release  which  not  all  his  piety  and  faith  in 
God  could  dispeL 
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16-23.  —  The  Baker's  Dream.  The  circum- 
stances mentioned  exactly  describe  this  officer's 
duties,  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  assist- 
ants, he  performed  with  his  own  hands.  16.  I 
had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head.  The 
meats  were  carried  not  in  wooden  trays,  but 
in  wicker-baskets,  the  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  were  very  abundant  in  Egypt, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Eeeds, 
rushes,  the  mid-rib  of  the  palm-frond,  were  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  basket-work  was  made 
in  great  varieties  of  form.  Many  were  flat,  shal- 
low, and  broad,  as  were  those  described  here,  and 
bread,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  food,  carried  in 
them  (Exod.  xxix.  3,  23 ;  Num.  vi.  15).  white  bas- 
kets [nh  ^'^p].  Modern  scholars,  rejecting  the 
translation  given  both  in  the  text  and  in  the 
margin  of  our  English  version,  render  the  words, 
either  'baskets  of  white  bread,'  or,  as  some  think 
the  specification  of  colour  to  be  unnecessary,  all 
bread  in  the  East  being  white,  '  baskets  of  bread 
baked  in  holes.'  A  common  form  of  oven  in 
houses  is  a  hole,  about  six  inches  deep  and  three 
or  four  in  diameter,  dug  in  the  floor  or  ground, 
along  the  sides  of  which  fiat  stones  are  placed,  to 
concentrate  the  heat  produced  by  a  fire  of  brush- 
wood. The  embers  being  cleaned  out,  the  dough 
is  i)laced  in  the  hollow  all  night.  By  this  process 
the  baking  is  slow,  and  bread  of  an  excellent 
quality  produced.  The  Septuagint  has  [rpta  kuvu 
XoudpLTMv]  three  baskets  of  spelt  loaves,  on  my 
head.  This  w'as  a  common  iDractice  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  says  (B.  ii., 
ch.  35),  'the  women  carry  burdens  upon  their 
shoulders,  while  the  men  carry  them  upon  their 
heads,'  17.  all  manner  of  bake-meats  for 
Pharaoh. — lit.,  all  kinds  of  food,  the  work  of  the 
baker.  [So  the  Septuagint,  ttcivtwu  twv  yevtou  <hv 
^apuM  cadL,€L,  epyoii  o-ltottoiov.]  The  meats  were 
carried  to,  table  upon  the  head  in  three  baskets, 
one  piled  upon  the  other,  and  in  the  uppermost 
the  bakemeats.  And  in  crossing  the  open  courts, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-rooms,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  viands  by  an  eagle,  ibis,  hawk,  or  other 
rapacious  bird,  was  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
palaces  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  an  every-day  incident  in 
the  hot  countries  of  the  East  still.  The  risk  from 
these  carnivorous  birds  was  the  greater  in  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  that,  being  held  sacred,  it  was 
unlawful  to  destroy  them ;  and  they  swarmed  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
people.  18.  Joseph  answered  .  .  .  This  is  the 
interpretatiQn.    The  purport  was  that  in  three 
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21 


three  days  shall  Pharaoh  ^lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang 
thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from  off  thee. 

And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  ^  birthday, 
that  he  ^made  a  feast  unto  all  his- servants :  and  he  ^lifted  ''^up  the  head 
of  the  chief  butler  and  of  the  chief  baker  among  his  servants.  And  he 
"restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again ;  and  ^he  gave  the 

22  cup  into  Pharaoh's- hand:  but  he  ^hanged  the  chief  baker:  as  Joseph 

23  had  interpreted  to  them.    Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
but  ^forgat  him. 

41     AND  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh 

2  dreamed  :  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  river.  And,  behold,  there  came 
up  out  of  the  river  seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fat-fleshed ;  and  they 

3  fed  in  a  meadow.  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine 

4  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  And  the  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed  kine 
did  eat  up  the  seven  well-favoured  and  fat  kine.    So  Pharaoh  awoke. 

5  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of 

6  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  ^rank  and  good.    And,  behold,  seven  thin 

7  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wund  sprung  up  after  them.  And  the 
seven  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh 
awoke,  and,  behold,  it  teas  a  dream. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  marning,  "that  his  spirit  was  troubled; 
and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  ^the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  ^wise 
men  thereof :  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams ;  but  there  was  none 
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days  his  execution  should  be  ordered.  19.  shall 
Pliaraoli  lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee 

~*^*^">"^.^]  —  ,  shall  take  away  thy  life. 
There  is  a  paranomasia  on  the  verb  used  here  and 
in  V.  13.  [See  an  analogous  instance  in  the.  op- 
posite meanings  of  ip,  eh.  xxvii.  28,  39.]  The  lan- 
guage of  Joseph  describes  minutely  one  form  of 
capital  punishment  that  prevailed  in  Egypt — viz., 
that  the  criminal  was  decapitated,  and  then  his 
headless  body  gibbeted  ,  on  a  tree  by  the  highway, 
till  it  was  gradually  devoured  by  the  ravenous 
birds  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23). 

20-22,  the  third  day  .  .  .  Pharaoh's  birthday. 
This  was  a  holiday  season,  celebrated  at  court 
with  great  magnificence,  and  honoured_  by  a  free 
pardon  to  prisoners.  Accordingly  the  issue  hap- 
pened to  the  butler  and  baker  as  Joseph  had 
foretold.  Doubtless  he  felt  it  painful  to  communi- 
cate such  dismal  tidings  to  the  baker;  but  he 
could  not  help  announcing  what  God  liad  revealed 
to  him ;  and  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  true  God 
that  he  sho^ild  speak  plainly.  23.  Yet  did  not  the; 
chief  butler,  .&c.  This  was  human  nature.  How 
prone  are  men  to  forget  and  neglect  in  prosperity 
those  who  have  been  their  companions  in  adver- 
sity!  (Amos  vi,  6.)  But,  although  reflecting  no 
ciedit  on  the  butler,  it  was  wisely  ordered,  in  the 
l»rovidence  of  God,  that  he  should  forget  Joseph. 
The  Divine  j)urposes  required  that  the  son  of 
Israel  should  obtain  his  deliverance  in  another 
way,  and  by  other  means. 

CHAP,  XLI.  1-24..— Pharaoh's  Dream.  1.  at 
the  end  of  two  full  years,.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  these  years  are  reckoned  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Joseph's  imprisonment,  or  from  the 
events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter— most 
likely  the  latter.  What  a  long  time  for  Josei^h  to 
experience  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred!  But 
the  time  of  his  enlargement  was  come  when  he 
had  sufficiently  learned  the  lessons  God  designed 
for  him;  and  the  plans  of  Providence  w^ere  ma- 
tured. Pharaoh  dreamed.  Pharaoh,  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Phre,  signifying  the  '  sun,'  was  thft 
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official  title  of  the  kings  of  that  country.  The 
prince  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
Ajihophis,  one  of  the  Memphite  kings,  Avhose  capi- 
tal was  On  or  Heliopolis,  and  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  patriot  king.  Be- 
tween the  arrival  of  Abrahana  and  the  appearance 
of  Joseph  in  that  country,  somewhat  more  than 
two  centuries  had  elapsed,  adid  great  political 
changes  had  taken  place.  Kings  sleep  and  dream 
as  well  as  their  subjects  ;  but  greater  importance 
was  attached  to  their  dreams  (cf.  Homer's  'Iliad,' 
ii.,  80J.  And  this  Pharaoh  hael  two  dreams  in  one 
night  so  singular  and  so  similar,  so  distinct  and 
so  apparently  significant,  so  coherent  and  vividly 
impressed  on  his  memory,  thai  his  spirit  was 
troubled. 

8.  he  .  .  .  called  for  all  the  magicians  [n^QC2"in 
(Exod.  vii.  11,  22;  viii.  3,  &c.),  probably  from  D^n^ 
an  iron  stylus,  whence  they  were  called  by 
Clemens  Alexaudriuus  (vi.,  633)  Lepoypa/x^taxeisj. 
The  Septuagint  has  [e^ijyijxas]  interpreters  or  ex- 
plainers. They  were  tha  same  as  the  magi  of 
iBabylon  (Dan.  i.  20;  xi,  2).  But  Hdvernick 
('Historico- Critical.  Introduction  to  Old  Testa- 
ment ')  considers  it  an  Egyptian  word  ;  and 
Jahlonski  derives  it  from  Chertom — i.  e.,  thaum- 
aturgus,  a  wonder-worker,  a  juggler,  the  wise 
men  [dvodh]  —  the  magi.  It  is  not  possible  to 
define  the  exact  distinction  between  "magicians" 
and  "wise  men;"  but  they  formed  different 
branches  of  a  numerous  body,  who  laid  claim 
to  supernatural  skill  in  occult  arts  and  sciences  ; 
in  revealing  mysteries,  explaining  portents,  and, 
above  all,  interpreting  dreams.  Doubtless,  their 
knowledge  rested  on.  some  scientific  basis;  but 
long  practice  had  rendered  them  expert  in  de- 
vising a  ])lausible  way  of  getting  out  of  every 
difficulty,  and  framing  an  answer  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  But  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  baffled, 
their  united  skill.  Unlike  their  Assyrian  brethr 
reu  (Dan.  ii.  4),  they  did  not  pretend  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  contained  in  them  ; 
ajid  the  providence  of  God  had  determined  that. 
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9  that  could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.    Then  spake  the  chief  butler 

10  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day:  Pharaoh  was 
''wroth  with  his  servants,  ^and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the 

11  guard's  house,  both  me  and  the  chief  baker:  and  we  dreamed  a  dream 
in  one  niglit,  I  and  he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  dream.  And  ^ there  teas  there  with  us  a  young  man,  an 
Hebrew,  ^servant  to  the  captain  of  the  guard;  and  we  told  him,  and  he 
interpreted  to  us  our  dreams;  to  each  man  according  to  his  dream  he 
did  interpret.  And  it  came  to  pass,  -^  as  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was; 
me  he  restored  unto  mine  office,  and  him  he  hanged. 

'''Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  Hhey  ^brought  him  hastily 
out  of  the  dungeon:  and  he  shsi\ed  himself ,  smd  changed  his  raiment, 
and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it:  '^and  I  have 
heard  say  of  thee,  that  ^thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to  inter- 
pret it. 

And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying,  ''It  is  not  in  me:  ^God  shall 
give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace. 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In  my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river:  and,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven 
kine,  fat-fleshed  and  well-favoured;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow:  and, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor  and  very  ill-favoured 
and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness : 

20  and  the  lean  and  the  ill-favoured  kine  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine: 

21  and  when  they  had  ^ eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  had 
eaten  them ;  but  they  tcere  still  ill-favoured,  as  at  the  beginning.    So  I 
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they  should  all  be  nou-plussed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  boasted  powers,  iu  order  that  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  Joseph  might  the  more  remarkably 
appear.  9-13.  chief  butler  ...  I  do  remember  my 
faults.  This  ])nl)lic  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  young  Hebrew  would,  tardy  though  it  was, 
have  reflected  credit  on  the  butler,  had  it  not 
been  obviously  made  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  royal  master.  It  is  right  to  confess  our  faults 
against  God,  and  against  our  fellow-men,  when 
that  confession  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  godly 
sorrow  and  penitence.  But  this  man  was  not 
much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  fault  ITe  had 
committed  against  Joseph  ;  he  never  thought  of 
God,  to  whose  goodness  he  was  indebted  for  the 
prophetic  announcement  of  his  release ;  and  in 
acknowledging  his  former  fault  against  the  king, 
he  was  practising  the  courtly  art  of  jileasing  his 
master,  me  he  restored  unto  mine  olRce,  and 
him  he  hanged.  A  prophet  or  interpreter  of 
dreams  may  be  said  to  save  and  to  JcilL  when  he 
predicts  the  safety  or  death  of  any,  as  Joseph  did 
of  the  chief  butler  and  baker. 

14.  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph  .  .  . 
out  of  the  dungeon  [-li^n]— (see  on  ch.  xl.  15.) 
Now  that  God's  set  time  had  come  (Ps.  cv.  19),  no 
human  jiower  nor  policy  could  detain  Joseph  in 
prison.  During  his  protracted  confinement,  he 
might  have  often  been  distressed  with  perplexing 
doubts  ;  but  the  mystery  of  Providence  was  about 
to  be  cleared  up,  and  all  his  sorrows  foi-gotten  in 
the  course  of  honour  and  public  usefulness  in 
which  his  services  were  to  be  employed,  shaved 
himself.  The  Egyj)tians  were  the  only  Oriental 
nation  that  liked  a  smooth  chin.  All  slavea,  and 
foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  that  condition, 
w  ere  obliged,  on  their  arrival  iu  that  country,  to 
conform  to  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  natives,  by 
shaving  their  beards  and  heads,  the  latter  of 
which  were  covered  with  a  close  cap.  Thus  pre- 
liarcd,  Joseph  was  conducted  to  the  palace,  where 
2iZ 


the  king  seemed  to  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
his  arrival.  15,  16.  Pharaoh  said  ...  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream.  The  king's  brief  statement 
of  the  service  required  brought  out  the  genuine 
piety  of  Joseph.  Disclaiming  all  merit,  he  ascribed 
wliatever  gifts  or  sagacity  he  possessed  to  the 
Divine  Source  of  all  wisdom — declared  his  own 
inability  to  jjenetrate  futurity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  confident  persuasion,  that  God  would 
leveal  what  was  necessary  to  be  known.  The 
dreams  were  purely  Egyi)tian — founded  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  country,  and  the  experience  of 
a  native.  The  fertility  of  Egypt  being  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Nile,  the  scene  is  laid  on  the 
banks  of  that  river;  and  oxen  being  in  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics  symbolical  of  the  earth  and  of  food, 
animals  of  that  species  were  introduced  in  the 
first  dream. 

17.  I  stood  upon  the  hank  of  the  river  [-iii]r\,  in 
Coptic  Yaro,  or  Jero  {blue,  Wilkinson;  so  also  Stan- 
ley, 'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  35,  36),  the  Nile;  Greek, 
Ne£\o5,  a  word  of  Semitic  origin  —  hm,  a  valley  wa- 
tered by  a  torrent,  a  wady].  18.  there  came  up  out  of 
the  river.  Cows,  now  of  the  buffalo  kind,  are  seen 
daily  plunging  into  the  Nile;  when  their  huge  form 
is  gradually  emerging,  they  seem  as  if  rising  "out  of 
the  river."  fed  in  a  meadow  [inN3;  Septuagint, 
ev  Tw  ax^']— cf.  Job  viii.  11  —  Nile  grass,  the 
aquatic  plants  that  grow  on  the  marshy  banks  of 
that  river,  jiarticularly  the  lotus  kind  ;  on  which 
cattle  were  usually  fattened.  19.  behold,  seven 
other  kine  .  .  .  poor  and  ill-favoured.  The  cow 
being  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  the  different 
years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  were  aptly  repre- 
sented by  the  different  condition  of  those  kine ; 
the  i)lenty,  by  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  richest 
fodder ;  and  the  dearth,  by  the  lean  and  famishing 
kine,  which  the  i)angs  of  hunger  drove  to  act  con- 
trary to  their  nature.  21.  it  could  not  be  known 
that  they  had  eaten  them— lit.,  '  it  could  not  be 
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awoke.  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  seven  ears  came  up  in  one 
stalk,  full  and  good:  and,  behold,  seven  ears,  ^withered,  thin,  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them :  and  the  thin  ears  devoured 
the  seven  good  ears.  And  told  this  unto  the  magicians;  but  there  teas 
none  that  could  declare  it  to  me. 

And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one  :  '  God 
hath  showed  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  seven  good  kine  are 
seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years :  the  dream  is  one. 
And  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favoured  kine  that  came  up  after  them  are 
seven  years;  and  the  seven  empty  ears,  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  shall 

28  be  *  seven  years  of  famine.    This  is  tlie  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto 

29  Pharaoh :  What  God  is  about  to  do  he  showeth  unto  Pharaoh.  Behold, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt : 
and  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven  years  of  famine;  and  all  the  plenty 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  famine  ^shall  consume 
the  land;  and  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land  by  reason  of 
that  famine  following;  for  it  shall  6^  very  ^grievous.  And  for  that  the 
dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice;  it  is  because  the  thing  is  ^estab- 

33  lished  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  Now  therefore  let 
Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Let  Pharaoh  do  this,  and  let  him  appoint  ^officers  over  the  land, 
and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous 
years.  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years  that  come, 
and  lay  up  corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food  in 
the  cities.  And  that  food  shall  be  for  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven 
5^ears  of  famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  that  the  land 
^  perish  not  through  the  famine. 

37  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 

38  his  servants.    And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants,  Can  we  find  such  a 
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seen  that  they  had  come  into  their  bellies,'  22, 
And  I  saw  in  my  dream  ,  .  .  seven  ears— that  is, 
of  Egyptian  wheat  (triticum  compositum),  which, 
w'hen  "  full  and  good,"  is  remarkable  in  size— a 
single  seed  sprouting  into  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen 
stalks,  and  each  stalk  bearing  an  ear.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  spelt  (see  on  Exod.  ix,  32),  The  vision 
exhibited  samples  of  grain  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary charactei'istics.  But  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  spelt  to  branch  out  into  distinct  ears  creates 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  cereal 
which  Pharaoh  saw,  23,  blasted  by  the  east 
wind— destructive  everywhere  to  grain,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  Egypt,  where,  sweeping  over  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  it  comes  in  the  character 
of  a  hot,  blighting  wind,  that  quickly  withers  all 
vegetation  (cf.  Ezek.  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15).  But 
the  east  wind  may  be  taken  here  as  used  in  a  loose 
sense  for  any  burning  wind,  as  the  Arabs  now  call 
such  (Shurkiyeh)  the  east  wind,  though  it  blows  in 
spring  from  the  south,  and  Robimon  ('Biblical 
Researches,'  vol,  i,,  p.  305:  cf,  287)  says  that  he 
encountered  that  wind  blowing  in  a  southerly 
direction  not  far  from  Beer-sheba,  The  Septua- 
gint  translates  the  word  in  this  passage  by  [Notos] 
the  south  wind.  24.  devoured  the  seven  rank 
and  full  ears.  Devoured  is  a  different  word  from 
that  used,  v.  4,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing, by  absorbing  to  themselves  all  the  nutritious 
virtue  of  the  soil  around  them, 

25-.36. —Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  Dreams, 
25,  Joseph  said  .  .  .  The  dream  ...  is  one. 
They  both  pointed  to  the  same  event— a  remark- 
able dispensation  of  seven  years  of  unexampled 
abundance,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  period  of 
unparalleled  dearth.  The  characteristics  of  the 
supernatural  were  obvious  in  the  number  seven; 
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and  the  repetition  of  the  dream  in  two  different 
forms  was  designed  to  show  the  absolute  certainty 
and  speedy  arrival  of  this  public  ci'isis  (cf.  Job  xl. 
5;  Ps.  Ixii.  11;  also  Num.  v,  22).  what  he  is 
about  to  do,  &c.  The  name  God,  not  Jehovah,  is 
used  in  speaking  to  foreigners  and  heathens.  The 
calm  and  unpretending,  yet  confident  manner  of 
the  interpreter,  who,  speaking  of  a  dispensation 
extending  over  fourteen  years,  displayed  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  man  gifted  with  higher  prophetic 
foresight  than  that  of  mere  natural  sagacity,  formed 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  bewildered  and 
helpless  magi.  The  interpretation  was  accom- 
panied by  several  suggestions  of  practical  wisdom 
for  meeting  so  great  an  emergency  as  was  impend- 
ing. 33.  Now  therefore  let  Phairaoh  look  out  a 
man.  The  explanation  given,  when  the  key  to 
the  dreams  w'as  supplied,  appears  to  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers;  and  we 
may  suijpose  that  much  and  anxious  conversation 
would  ai-ise,  in  the  course  of  which  Joseph  might 
have  been  asked  whether  he  had  anything  further 
to  say.  No  doubt  the  providence  of  God  provided 
the  opportunity  of  his  suggesting  what  was  neces- 
sary. 34.  appoint  officers  over  the  land— over- 
seers, equivalent  to  the  beys  of  modern  Egypt, 
take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land— i  e.,  of  tlie 
land  x)roduce  to  be  purchased  or  levied  as  a  tax 
and  stored  by  government,  instead  of  being  sold 
to  foreign  corn  merchants.  35,  under  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh — i.  e,,  under  royal  and  official  direc- 
tion, 

37-57,— Joseph  made  Ruler  of  Egypt,  38. 
Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants.  The  kings 
of  ancient  Egypt,  though  autocrats,  were  as- 
sisted in  the  inanagement  of  state  affairs  by  tlie 
advice  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
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one  as  this  is,  a  man  ^'in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art:  thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and 
according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See, 
I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  ^^fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck:  and  he 
made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had;  and  they  cried 
before  him,  ^^Bow  the  knee :  and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee 
shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah ;  and  he  gave  him  to 
wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah     priest  of  On. 
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priestly  order  (of.  cli.  1.  7  ;  Isa.  xix.  11 ;  Wilkinson^ s 
_  Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  23);  and  accord- 
ingly, before  admitting  Joseph  to  tlie  new  and 
extraordinary  office  that  was  to  be  created,  those 
ministers  were  consulted  as  to  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  the  appointment.  Can  we  find  such 
a  one  as  tMs  is?— lit..  Can  ive  find  a  man  like 
this  man  ?  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is. 
An  acknowledgment  of  the  being  and  power  of 
the  true  God,  though  faint  and  feeble,  continued 
to  linger  amongst  the  higher  classes  long  after 
idolatry  had  come  to  prevail,  39.  Thou  shalt 
toe  over  my  house— i.  e.  the  prefect  of  the  palace, 
the  marshal  of  the  court  (1  Ki.  iv.  6;  2  Ki.  x.  5; 
XV.  5;  Isa.  xxii.  15;  Dan.  ii.  1,  9).  But  Joseph 
was  elevated  to  higher  honours,  and  invested  with 
greater  powers,  than  such  an  officer  usually  pos- 
sessed, according  unto  thy  word  shall  ail  my 
people  be  ruled— ^27.,  kiss.  This  refers  to  the 
edict  granting  official  power  to  Joseph,  to  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  firman,  as  is  common  in 
Oriental  countries ;  and  all  who  should  receive 
that  order  would  kiss  it,  according  to  the  usual 
Eastern  mode  of  acknowledging  obedience  and 
respect  for  the  sovereign.  41,  Pharaoh  said  .  .  . 
See,  I  have  set  thee,  &c.  These  words  were  pre- 
liminary to  investiture  with  the  insignia  of  office, 
which  were  these, — the  signet-ring,  used  for  sign- 
ing public  documents,  and  its  impression,  was 
more  valid  than  the  sign-manual  of  the  king;  the 
khelaat,  or  dress  of  honour  (the  ring,  Esth.  iii.  10, 
and  the  mantle  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
denoted  elevation  to  the  highest  offices  of  state) — 
a  coat  of  ['CK']  hyssus,  finely  wrought  linen,  or 
rather,  cotton,  worn  only  by  the  highest  personages 
on  being  admitted  into  the  sacred  order ;  the  gold 
necklace,  a  badge  of  nobility; — the  plain  or  orna- 
mental form  of  it  indicating  the  degree  of  rank 
and  dignity,  as  is  seen  from  the  decorated  necks  of 
the  royal  officers  depicted  on  the  monuments  of 
Thebes  ;  the  privilege  of  riding  in  a  state  carriage, 
the  second  chariot ;  and  lastly,  43.  they  (heralds) 
cried  .  .  .  Bow  the  knee  If  viewed  as  a 

Hebrew  word,  it  might  be  the  infinitive  absolute 
Hiphil  from  T}"^,  used  here  as  an  imperative, 
"bow  the  knee."  '  More  probably,  however,'  says 
Gesenius,  '  it  is  an  Egyptian  term,  changed  and 
inflected  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  so  that,  although 
foreign,  it  might  yet  have  a  Hebrew  sound,  and  be 
referred  to  a  Hebrew  etymology.  The  true  form 
of  the  Egyptian  word,  which  lies  hid  in  "^^^tj!,  is 
either  Au-rek]—i.  e.,  let  every  one  how  himself;  or, 
better,  Aperek  -i,  e.,  how  the  head.  Others  con- 
sider this  word  'abrech'  as  one  of  Joseph's 
titles.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  interprets  it, 
'the  father  of  the  king.'  Oshum  sfiys,  Hhis  was 
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the  title  under  wiiich  Joseph  was  first  inaug- 
urated, and  that  it  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
on  his  cenotaph  at  Sakkarah,  signifying  'royal 
priest  or  prince,'  and  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  distinctions  of  any  other  princes  of  Egypt. 

44.  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh— a 
proverbial  form  of  expressing  sovereign  power. 
These  ceremonies  of  investiture  were  closed  in 
usual  form  by  the  king  in  council  solemnly  ratify- 
ing the  appointment.  But  the  expression,  "I  am 
Pharaoh,"  implies  that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  were 
regarded  as  in  some  mysterious  way  the  progeny 
and  vicegerents  of  the  national  deity,  and  they 
accordingly  embodied  his  name  Ila,  or  with  the 
article  Ph'  Raj  in  their  official  title,  and  without 
thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt— f  e.,  Joseph  was  appointed 
vizier,  or  prime  minister  of  state.  The  sudden 
elevation  of  a  person  from  a  humble  and  obscure 
condition  to  the  highest  dignity  has  been  fre- 
quently exemplified,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  in  the  East.  In  1852  the  prime  minister  of 
Persia  was  the  son  of  a  donkey-driver,  who  rose 
by  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  character  to  be 
the  second  man  in  rank,  but  really  the  first  in 
power.  Nowhere,  however,  have  such  promotions 
heen  so  common  as  in  Egypt ;  and  Joseph's  eleva- 
tion was  one  instance  only  of  many  which  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  furnishes.  The  Pharaoh  M'ho 
promoted  Joseph  was  one  of  those  rare  specimens 
of  an  absolute  prince  who  had  the  discernment  to 
discover  merit,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  to  patronize 
it;  and  had  all  who  are  invested  with  despotic 
power  displayed  the  same  amiable  and  patriotic 
spirit,  there  would  have  been  fewer  objections  to 
admit  the  principle  of  the  '  right  divine.'  But  the 
special  providence  of  God  had  determined  to  make 
Joseph  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  the  way  was  paved 
for  it  by  the  deep  and  universal  conviction  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  both  of  the  king  and  his  coun- 
sellors, that  a  divine  spirit  animated  his  mind, 
and  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  knowledge. 

45.  Zaphnath-paaneah.  The  imposition  of  other 
names  upon  persons  promoted  to  high  offices,  or 
placed  in  new  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been 
a  i^ractice  of  the  Egyptians  in  common  with  the 
Babylonians,  derived  in  both  cases  from  an  Assyr- 
ian, or,  it  may  be,  a  patriarchal  source.  The  name 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted, 'a  revealer  of  secrets.'  The  Septuagint, 
which  may  be  ijresumed  to  have  with  fidelity  trans- 
mitted the  genuine  form  of  the  Egyptian  name, 
[has  \}/ovdoiu(j)avvx,  according  to  JahlonskiC  Opusc.,' 
i.,  p.  207-216)  and  Rosellini  ('Mon.  Storici,'  i., 
p.  185),  which  signifies  'the  salvation  or  saviour 
of  the  world,'  or,  according  to  Jerome,  'the  sus- 
tainer  of  the  age.'    ['This,'  says  Gesenius^  'io 
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46  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Joseph  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  ^ stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  And 
Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all 

47  the  land  of  Egypt.    And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years  the  earth  brought 

48  forth  by  handfuls.  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the  seven  years, 
which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in"  the  cities  :  the 
food  of  the  field,  w4iich  was  round  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the 

49  same.  And  Joseph  gathered  corn  ^"as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  he  left  numbering;  for  it  ivas  without  number. 

50  ^And  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons  before  the  years  of  famine  came, 
which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah    priest  of  On  bare  unto  him. 

51  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the  first-born  ^'^Manasseh:  For  God,  said 
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Hebrew  letters  would  be  properly  expressed  by 
nyvp  nj^g  ;  but  tbe  letters  i?q  are  transposed,  in 
order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  Hebrew  etymology.' 
Osburn  ('Mon.  Hist.,'  ii.,  p.  89),  gives  an  entirely 
different  sign iti cation  to  this  compound  name.] 
'The  first  half,  Tsaphnath,  signifies,'  according  to 
him,  'near  to  (one  with)  Neith,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,'  the  exact  echo  of  Pharaoh's  address  in 
conferring  it  on  him  {v.  39,  last  clause).  The  other 
half  of  the  name  refers  to  Joseph's  acquittal  from 
the  false  charge  under  which  he  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment:  "Paaneah"  —  'he  who  flees  from 
adultery' — a  title  borne  by  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
a  former  Pharaoh  {' Mon.  Hist.,'  i.,  p.  301).  and  lie 
gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  [Septuagint,  A  o-6i/e0]— a 
name  derived,  according  to  Jahlonsici  ('Opusc.,' 
ii.,  p.  208),  either  from  Asshe-Neith,  'the  w^or- 
shipper  of  Neith,  or  from  As-Neit,'  'she  belongs 
to  Neith  '  [the  AQr]vi]  of  the  Greeks,  and  Minerva  of 
the  Ptomans].  daughter  of  Poti-pherali  [Septua- 
gint, HeTecppTjI—B.  variation  of  Potiphar.  It  was 
an  official  title  {Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  iv., 
p.  301).  Pet-ph-re,  'he  who  worships  (offers)  to 
the  sun.'  But  Dr.  Hincks  ('  Eng.  Rev.,'  p.  101) 
explains  it  by  Phont-Phra,  priest  of  the  sun. 
priest  [jnb].  The  Chaldee  Targum  translates  the 
word  here,  and  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  by  a  term  that 
denotes  prince  or  chieftain  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  18 
with  1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  1  Ki.  iv.  5;  2  Ki.  x.  11, 
where  it  is  applied  to  counsellors  of  the  king. 
No  obstacle  existed  to  Joseph's  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  this  family,  for  there  were  no  castes  in 
Egypt.  The  priests  formed  the  highest  order  of 
nobility.  But  there  was  no  absolute  separation 
between  them  and  other  classes,  of  On  or 
3n].  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  is  only  a  tran- 
script of  an  ancient  Coptic  word,  which,  according 
to  C'harnpollion,  comes  from  a  root  signifying  'to 
enlighten.'  On  =  light, was  the  original  Mizraimite 
name  of  the  god  worshipped  in  the  temple  ;  hence 
called  Beth-aon;  the  Aven  of  Ezek.  xxx.  17;  Amos 
1.  5;  the  Bethshemesh  of  Jer.  xliii.  13  [where,  in 
the  Seijtuagint,  it  stands  Qf] ;  Arabic,  Ain  Shems. 
This  i)lace  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Pa 
or  F\.b,  the  sun-god,  the  chief  deity  in  the  Egyp- 
tian astro  -  mythological  Pantheon.  Its  hiero- 
glyphic name  was  Pe-ci,  house,  or  abode  of  the  sun 
(Wilkinson\s  'Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,' vol.  i., 
p.  29i)).  The  Septuagint  in  this  place  translates 
it  ['HXtouTToXis]  'the  city  of  the  sun'  (cf.  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  1).  'It  was,'  says 
Wilkinson  in  liawlinson's  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch. 
4,  8,  'the  great  seat  of  learning  and  the  university 
of  Egypt ;'  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
is  proved  by  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen— first  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  its 
massive,  though  now  crumbling  walls,  supposed 
to  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew 
bondmen  (Exod.  i  11,  Septuagint).  And  yet  it 
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was  comparatively  small.  'Heliopolis  was  the 
Oxford  of  ancient  Egypt ;'  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
college,  gathered  round  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  as 
Christ  Church  round  the  old  cathedral  or  shrine 
of  Frideswide'  {Stanley,  'Jewish  Church,'  p.  87). 
It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
north  of  Memphis,  and  is  identified  with  the 
modern  town  Keliub,  the  same  as  Heliopolis. 
'The  province  in  which  it  stands  is  also  named 
Keliubie  (Kelyubiyah),  and  answers  to  the  ancient 
nomos  (prefecture)  of  Heliopolis;  bounded  by  the 
Nile  and  its  Pelusiac  branch  on  the  west  and 
north'  {RenneWs  'Geography  of  Herodotus,'  p. 
495).  In  looking  at  this  profusion  of  honours 
heaped  suddenly  upon  Joseph,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  would  humbly  yet  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  a  special  Providence  in 
conducting  him  through  all  his  chequered  course 
to  almost  royal  power;  and  we  who  know  more 
than  Joseph  did,  can  not  only  see  that  his  ad- 
vancement was  subservient  to  the  most  important 
purposes  relative  to  the  Church  of  God,  but  learn 
the  great  lesson  that  a  Providence  directs  the 
minutest  events  of  human  life. 

46.  thirty  years— seventeen  when  brought  into 
Egypt,  probably  three  in  prison,  and  thirteen  in 
the  service  of  Potiphar.  went  out  .  .  .  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egs^t— made  an  immediate 
survey,  to  determine  the  site  and  size  of  the  store- 
houses required  for  the  different  quarters  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  provide  channels  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  whole  land,  and  by  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  supply,  to  use  all  the  appli- 
ances of  human  effort  and  machinery  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  Providence-sent  inundation.  47. 
brought  forth  by  handfuls  [o^i'Pp^]— ia  fistfuls, 
in  sheaves.  A  singular  expression,  alluding  not 
only  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  reapers  grasping  the  ears,  which  alone 
were  cut.  48.  gathered  up  all  the  food.  This 
general  expression  must  be  viewed  as  limited  to 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  crop  {v.  34).  It 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
this  land,  that,  from  the  superabundance  of  the 
seven  plenteous  years,  corn  enough  was  laid  up 
for  the  subsistence,  not  only  of  its  home  popula- 
tion, but  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  during 
the  seven  years  of  dearth.  49.  Joseph  gathered 
corn  .  .  .  until  he  left  numbering;  for  it  was 
without  number.  It  appears  from  the  paintings 
that  the  Egyptian  officers  kept  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  "grain  stored  in  the  magazines,  for  at 
the  side  of  the  windows  of  one  of  them  there  are 
figures  indicating  the  amount  deposited  in  that 
storehouse  {Rosellini,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234;  Hengstenberg, 
'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  pp.  34,  35). 

50.  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons.  These 
domestic  events,  which  increased  his  temporal 
happiness,  develop  the  piety  of  his  character  in 
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52  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's  house.  And 
the  name  of  the  second  called  he  ^^Ephraim :  For  God  hath  caused  me 
to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction. 

53  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

54  were  ended.  ^And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  according 
as  Joseph  had  said:  and  the  dearth  was  in  all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land 

55  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  fam- 
ished, the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread  :  and  Pharaoh  said  unto 

56  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph ;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph  opened  ^^all  the 
storehouses,  and  ^sold  unto  the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore 

57  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  "  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for 
to  buy  corn;  because  that  the  *  famine  was  so  sore  in  all  lands. 
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the  names  conferred  upon  his  children,  51.  Man- 
asseh— one  who  forgets  [from  the  Piel  of  nm  '•im^ 
for  ^im,  to  correspond  with  the  proper  name, 
r\mi2  ;  Septuagint,  Mayao-o-?>].  52.  Ephraira 
[°:"]?^]— «. e.,  'double  fruitfulness,' referring  either 
to  the  increase  of  Joseph's  family  or  to  the  years  of 
extraordinary  plenty,  from  the  verb  [nnQ],  to  bear 
fruit.  [Hiphil  ^^nsn,  hast  made  me  fruitful  in 
offspring;  Septuagint,  'E0pa£/x.] 

53-56.  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness  .  .  , 
ended.  Over  and  above  the  proportion  jiurchased 
for  the  government  during  the  years  of  plenty,  the 
people  could  still  have  husbanded  much  for  future 
use.  But  improvident  as  men  commonly  are  in 
the  time  of  prosperity,  they  found  themselves  in 
want,  and  must  have  starved  in  thousands,  had 
not  Joseph  anticipated  and  provided  for  the  pro- 
tracted calamity.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
being  nature's  substitute  for  rain  in  Egypt,  has 
rendered  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  pecul- 
iar; and  when  the  river  is  low,  the  irrigation  is 
continued  by  artificial  means.  The  Nile  begins  to 
rise  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  overflow 
commences  two  months  after.  Its  greatest  height 
is  reached  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  after 
which  it  gradually  decreases,  lasting  in  all  three 
months.  A  'good,'  'great,' or  'high'  Nile  is  the 
j)recui'sor  of  an  abundant  season.  A  low  inunda- 
tion is  followed  by  a  deficient  crop  or  a  dearth. 
Too  rapid  a  rise  excites  apprehension.  Last  sum- 
mer it  was  fourteen  feet  higher  than  the  preceding 
year  at  the  same  date,  when  it  had  yet  forty-five 
d^vys  to  rise.  The  government  despatched  by  rail 
a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  piles  to  diflerent 
points,  to  be  ready  to  dam  the  gaps,  in  case  the 
dykes  gave  way ;  and  men  were  employed  in  rais- 
ing the  banks  along  the  river.  The  hopes  of  the 
country  depend  upon  the  proper  economy  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  water.  Dearths  from  a  failure 
of  inundation  are  far  from  being  unfrequent  in 
the  history  of  modern  Egypt.  One  famine  is  re- 
corded of  seven  years'  duration,  a.  d.  10(54-1071, 
when  the  greatest  misery  prevailed.  From  such  a 
frightful  state  of  destitution  the  heaven-inspired 
foresight  of  Joseph  preserved  his  age.  We  now 
know  [Burton  and  Speke's  'Journal')  that  the 
source  of  the  Nile  is  Lake  Nyanza,  wJiich  is 
fed  by  streams  that  issue  from  the  'Montes 
Lunse,'  and  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  river  is 
owing  not,  as  was  supposed,  to  tlie  melting  of 
mountain  snows,  but  to  the  tropical  rains  which 
periodically  fall  in  the  lake  region.  In  the  time 
of  Joseph  there  was  a  disturbance  of  the  overfiow. 
'The  waters  of  the  flood,  for  seven  years  together, 
very  far  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  before  been 
known  in  Egypt;  so  that  an  extent  of  surface 
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was  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  Delta  im- 
paralleled  at  any  former  or  subsequent  period. 
This  again  was  followed  by  seven  years,  during 
which  "there  was  neither  earing  nor  harvest" — 
expressions  which  leave  us  surely  to  infer  that  in 
the  course  of  them  the  phenomenon  never  ap- 

£ eared  at  all.  The  discharge  or  bursting  of  the 
lake  of  Ethiopia  may  have  been  the  natural  cause 
of  the  seven  years'  plenty,  and  the  re-action  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  drainage  of  the  lake,  which 
would  leave  a  vast  expanse  of  mud  exposed  to 
the  tropical  sun,  the  consequent  occasion  of  the 
seven  years'  famine.  When  it  is  further  explained 
that  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  is  exactly  that  which  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  plain  of  Darfur  clearly  indicates  to 
have  actually  prevailed,  a  strong  case,  prima  facie, 
is  made  out,  that  the  proximate  natural  cause  of  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  famine  was  the  bursting 
of  the  Lake  of  Ethiopia.  When  we  state,  in  addi- 
tion, that  one  of  the  obscure  contemporary  and 
rival  kings  of  Apbophis,  the  patron  of  Joseph, 
registered  the  rise  of  the  lake  in  Nubia  and  Ethi- 
opia up  to  the  very  year  of  its  disruption,  as  it 
would  seem,  we  find  that  the  plenty  and  famine 
were  like  the  rest  of  the  Divine  dealings  in  Egypt, 
actual  occurrences,  the  natural  causes  of  which  were 
foreknown  and  predisposed^  (Osburn's  'Mon.  Hist.,' 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  135-9),  57.  the  famine  was  so  sore 
in  all  lands — i.  e.,  the  lands  contiguous  to  Egypt — 
■Canaan,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  As  to  Canaan  and 
Syria,  see  on  ch.  xlii.  4  ,  and  in  proof  that  the 
seven  years'  famine  was  "sore"  in  Arabia  also, 
see  direct  allusions  made  in  Himyarite  inscrip- 
tions, supposed  to  be  of  the.  age  of  Joseph  {Foster's 
'Historical  Geography  of  Arabia;'  Carey's  'Job,' 
p.  448). 

Remarks. — In  the  still  immature  state  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  the  most  eminent  Egyptologers 
are  divided  as  to  the  Pharaoh  who  was  the  patron 
of  Joseph.  Wilkinson,  Bunsen,  &c.,  ascribe  that 
honour  to  Osirtasen  or  Sesertesen  I,  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  Others,  who  deem  it  incredible 
that  a  Hebrew  slave  would  have  been  so  highly 
promoted  by  any  native  princes,  who,  like  the 
Chinese,  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  all 
foreigners,  conclude  that  the  reigning  Pharaoh 
was  of  the  race  of  Hyk-Shos  or  Shepherd  kings, 
who  successfully  invaded  Lower  Egypt,  and  long 
held  sovereign  authority  in  the  Delta.  But  tbey 
differ  as  to  the  royal  person  who  patronized  Josei^h. 
Poole  considers  him  to  have  been  Assa  or  Assis, 
the  fifth  king  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty  of  Shep- 
herds. Lepsius  fixes  on  Sethos  or  Sethosis  L,  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty;  Osburn  ('Mon,  Hist.'), 
on  Aphophis,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty. 
With  this  opinion  we  are  disposed  to  coincide, 
as  the  r^ign  of  Aphophis  meets  all  the  con- 
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come  to  buy  corn. 


42     NOW  when  "Jacob  saw  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto 

2  his  sons,  Why  do  ye  look  one  u23on  another?  And  he  said,  Behold,  I 
have  heard  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy 

3  for  us  from  thence;  that  we  may  *live,  and  not  die.    And  Joseph's  ten 

4  brethren  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt.  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren:  for  he  said,  '^Lest  peradven- 
venture  mischief  befall  him. 

5  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  corn  among  those  that  came :  for 

6  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Joseph  was  the  governor 
^  over  the  land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land :  and 
Joseph's  brethren  came,  and    bowed  down  themselves  before  him  with 

7  their  faces  to  the  earth.  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew 
them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spake  ^  roughly  unto 
them ;  and  he  said  unto  them.  Whence  come  ye  ?    And  they  said.  From 

8  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy  food.    And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but 

9  they  knew  not  him.  And  Joseph  ^  remembered  the  dreams  which  he 
dreamed  of  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  naked- 

10  ness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.    And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord, 

1 1  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come.    We  are  all  one  man's  sons :  we 

12  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.    And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay, 

13  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said,  Thy 
servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  ^Hs  not. 
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ditions  of  this  history  more  fully  than  any  other 
period. 

CHAP.  XLIL  l-,38.— Journey  into  Egypt. 
1.  Now  when  Jacob  saw — learned  from  common 
rumour.  It  is  evident  from  Jacob's  language 
that  his  own  and  his  sons'  families  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  scarcity ;  and  through  the  increas- 
ing severity  of  the  scourge,  those  meu,  who  had 
formerly  shown  both  activity  and  spirit,  were 
sinking  into  despondency.  God  would  not  inter- 
pose miraculously  when  natural  means  of  preser- 
vation were  within  reach. 

5.  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
tropical  rains  which,  annually  falling,  swell  the 
Nile,  are  those  of  Palestine  also  ;  and  their  failure 
would  produce  the  same  disastrous  effects  in 
Canaan  as  in  Egypt.  Numerous  caravans  of  its 
people,  therefore,  poured  over  the  sandy  desert  of 
buez,  with  their  beasts  of  burden,  for  the  purchase 
of  corn  ;  and  amongst  others,  "the  sous  of  Israel" 
were  compelled  to  undertake  a  journey  from  which 
painful  associations  made  them  strongly  averse. 

6.  Joseph  was  the  governor— in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  iufiueuce.  he  it  was  that  sold— i.e., 
directed  the  sales;  for  it  is  imijossible  that  he 
could  give  attendance  in  every  place.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  may  have  personally 
superintended  the  storehouses  near  the  border  of 
Canaan,  both  because  that  was  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  country,  and  because  he  must  have 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  some  messengers  from 
his  father's  house,  bowed  down  themselves  be- 
fore him.  His  prophetic  dreams  were  in  the 
course  of  being  fultiUed :  and  the  atrocious  bar- 
barity of  his  brethren  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  very  issue  they  had  planned 
to  prevent  (Isa.  Ix.  14 ;  Eev.  iii.  9,  last  clause). 

7,  8.  Joseph  saw  his  brethren  .  .  .  they  knew  not 
him.  This  is  not  wonderful.  They  were  full-grown 
men— he  was  but  a  lad  at  parting.  They  were  in 
their  usual  garb— he  was  iu  his  official  robes. 
Thev  never  dreamt  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt, 
while  he  had  been  expecting  them.  They  had  but 
one  face— he  had  ten  persons  to  judge  by.  7.  made 
nimself  strange  .  .  .  spake  roughly.  It  would  be 
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an  injustice  to  Joseph's  character  to  suppose  that 
this  stern  manner  was  i)rompted  by  any  vindictive 
feelings  ;  he  never  indulged  any  resentment  against 
others  who  had  injured  him.  But  he  spoke  in  the 
authoritative  tone  of  the  governor,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  much-longed-for  intelligence  respecting 
the  state  of  his  father's  family,  as  well  as  to  bring 
his  brethren,  by  their  own  humiliation  and  dis- 
tress, to  a  sense  of  the  evils  they  had  done  to  him. 
9-16.  ye  are  spies  {n^^^nn]— ye  are  footing  it;  ye 
are  traversing  the  country.  The  Egyptians,  like 
Orientals  generally,  are  not  accustomed  to  walk 
much,  and  consequently  suspect  that  travellers 
have  some  concealed  object  in  view.  This  is  a 
suspicion  entertained  regarding  strangers  in  all 
Eastern  countries  down  to  the  present  day, 
Joseph,  however,  who  was  well  aware  that  his 
brethren  were  not  spies,  has  been  charged  with 
cruel  dissimulation — with  a  deliberate  violation  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth — in  imputing  to 
them  such  a  character.  But  it  must  be  remenir 
bered  that  he  was  sustaining  the  part  of  a  ruler, 
and,  in  fact,  acting  on  the  very  principle  sanc- 
tioned by  many  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  our 
Lord  himself,  who  spoke  parables  (fictitious  stories) 
to  promote  a  good  end.  to  see  the  nakedness  of 
the  land  are  ye  come— i.  e.,  the  exposed,  unfor- 
tified, and  easily  accessible  part  of  the  country. 
'Under  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  emijire,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Hyk-Shos,  "nakedness"  was  a 
designation  ax^propriate  at  this  time  to  consider- 
able portions  of  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
Delta.  In  the  absence,  then  as  now,  of  the  energy 
needful  to  keep  it  under  cultivation — whether  this 
arose  from  the  sniallness  of  the  ]iopulation  or  its 
feebleness,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  need  to 
employ  a  considerable  force  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers on  the  south  against  the  native  race— this 
part  of  the  Delta  was  only  jiartially  cultivated' 
{Drew's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  27).  11.  we  are  true 
men — in  oi)position  to  false  deceivers.  This  word, 
"true,"  however,  is  frequently  jjlaced  by  old  writers 
in  opposition  to  'thief'  [ISteveti's  '  Shakespeai-e,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  113).    13.  the  youngest  [pgO;  Septua- 
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with  corn  and  their  money. 


14  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  Ye 

15  are  spies :  hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :  *  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not 

16  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  Send  one  of 
you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  be  ^kept  in  prison,  that 
your  words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you :  or  else, 

17  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies.     And  he  ^put  them  all 

18  together  into  ward  three  days.    And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third 

19  day.  This  do,  and  live;  ^for  I  fear  God  :  if  ye  be  true  men,  let  one  of 
your  brethren  be  bound  in  the  house  of  your  prison:  go  ye,  carry  corn 

20  for  the  famine  of  your  houses:  but  ^" bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me;  so  shall  your  words  be  verified,  and  ye  shall  not  die.    And  they  did 

21  so.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  ^  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us, 

22  and  we  would  not  hear;  '"therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And 
Reuben  answered  them,  saying,  ^  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not 
sin  against  the  child;  and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore,  behold,  also  his 

23  blood  is  ^required.    And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them; 

24  for  *he  spake  unto  them  by  an  interpreter.  And  he  turned  himself 
about  from  them,  and  wept;  and  returned  to  them  again,  and  com- 
muned with  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before 
their  eyes. 

25  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  sacks  with  'Corn,  and  to  restore 
every  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to  give  them  provision  for  the  way: 

2G  and  ^'thus  did  he  unto  them.  And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn, 
27  and  departed  thence.    And  as  ^one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his 
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giut,  6  veMTepo's\—{ci.  vv.  20,  23,  26.)  Gesenius  con- 
siders it  here  a  superlative,  minimus  natu.  one  is 
not.  This  primitive  expression  denotes  a  dead  per- 
son as  being  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  excluded  from  all  further  concern  in  the  things 
of  this  world.  15.  By  the  life  of  Pliaraoli.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  Western  Asia  to  swear 
by  the  life  of  the  king.  Joseph  spoke  in  the  style 
of  an  Egyptian,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  there 
was  any  evil  in  it.  But  we  are  taught  to  regard 
all  such  expressions  in  the  light  of  an  oath  (Matt, 
v.  34 ;  Jas.  v.  12).  17-24.  put  them  all  together 
into  ward  three  days.  Their  confinement  had 
been  designed  to  bring  them  to  salutary  reflection. 
And  this  object  was  attained ;  for  they  looked 
upon  the  retributive  justice  of  God  as  now  pursu- 
ing them  in  that  foreign  land.  The  drift  of  their 
conversation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  power  of  conscience  on  record,  and  live — lit, 
you  shall  live.  Their  conscience  being  awakened 
by  the  sudden  perils  in  which  they  w^ere  involved, 
brought  to  their  remembrance  their  relentless 
cruelty  towards  their  brother;  the  recollection  of 
what  they  had  done  filled  them  with  remorse, 
while  they  saw  and  confessed  the  equity  of  Pro- 
vidence in  measuring  to  them  according  to  the 
measure  they  meted  to  him.  Strauss  pronounces 
the  alleged  affinity  betw^ixt  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment a  '  vulgar  Hebrew  notion  ; '  but  a  conviction  of 
it,  from  a  strong  sense  of  demerit,  is  deeply  seated 
in  the  human  heart,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
trembling  sinner  tells  him,  his  '  sin  has  found 
him  out.'  23.  he  spake  unto  them  hy  an  inter- 
preter—(cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  5;  cxiv.  1.)  24.  took 
from  them  Simeon,  and  toound  him.  He  had 
probably  been  the  chief  instigator  —  the  most 
violent  actor  in  the  outrage  upon  Joseph  ;  and 
if  so,  his  selection  to  be  the  imprisoned  and 
fettered  hostage  for  their  return  would,  in  the 
present  course  of  their  reflections,  have  a  painful 
Bignificance. 


25-28.  Joseph  commanded  to 
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mi  their  sacks 


with   corn  —  utensils,  vessels,    and  to 

restore  every  man's  money  into  his  sack 
['"ipB'J— coarse  cloth,  made  of  hair-sacking,  to  hold 
grain.  There  are  two  sorts  of  sacks  taken 
notice  of  under  different  names  in  the  history  of 
Joseph,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded,— the 
one  for  corn,  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  every- 
thing in  general  which  a  person  carries  with  him 
for  his  own  use.  There  are  no  waggons  used 
almost  in  all  Asia,  as  far  as  to  India  :  every- 
thing is  carried  upon  beasts  of  burden  in  sacks  of 
wool,  covered  in  the  middle  with  leather  down  to 
the  bottom,  the  better  to  make  resistance  to  water, 
&c.  Sacks  of  this  sort  are  now  called  Tambellit. 
They  enclose  in  them  their  things  done  up  in  large 
parcels.  It  is  of  this  kind  of  sacks  we  are  to 
understand  what  is  said  here  in  the  latter  clause, 
and  not  of  the  sadks  in  which  they  carried  their 
corn  {Chardin,  quoted  in  Harmer's  '  Observations,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  .189).  The  money  may  have  been  in 
bags  containing  certain  sums  (cf.  2  Ki.  v.  23 ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  6 ;  Prov.  vii,  20 ;  Hag.  i.  6).  This  private 
generosity  was  not  an  infringement  of  his  duty— 
a  defrauding  of  the  revenue.  He  would  have  a  dis- 
cretionary power— he  was  daily  enriching  the  king's 
exchequer — ^an-d  he  might  have  paid  the  sum  from 
his  own  purse,  26.  they  laded  their  asses  with 
the  corn,  and  departed  thence.  They  probably 
returned  by  the  same  route  as  they  had  journeyed 
into  Egypt ;  and,  as  the  family  were  living  at 
Hebron,  the  shortest  course  was  by  the  way  of 
Beer-sheba  or  Gaza,  through  the  northei  n  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Shur.  There  is  no  weight  in  the 
objection  to  the  historic  truth  of  this  narrative, 
founded  on  the  employment  of  asses.  Modern 
travellers  who  have  passed  through  this  desert 
have  gone  on  horses  and  asses  ;  and  although  it  is 
a  journey  of  twelve  days,  during  which  the  tourists 
carried  their  own  supplies  of  water  in  skin  bottles, 
the  latter  beasts  of  burden  stood  the  fatigue  well, 
drinking  of  the  brackish  water  which  the  rare 
wells  of  the  desert  furnished.   Asses  as  well  as 
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ass  provender  in  tlie  inn,  he  espied  his  money;  for,  behold,  it  was  in  his 

28  sack's  month.  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren.  My  money  is  restored; 
and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my  sack:  and  their  heart  ^failed  them,  and  they 
were  afraid,  saying  one  to  another.  What  is  this  that  God  hath  done 
unto  us? 

29  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  father  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 

30  told  him  all  that  befell  unto  them ;  saying.  The  man,  wJio  is  the  lord  of 
the  land,   spake  ^  roughly  to  us,  and  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country. 

31,  And  we  said  unto  him,  We  are  true  7nen;  we  are  no  spies:  we  be  twelve 

32  brethren,  sons  of  our  father :  one  is  not,  and  the  youngest  is  this  day 

33  witli  our  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  man,  the  lord  of  the 
country,  said  unto  us,  *  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true  men;  leave 
one  of  your  brethren  here  with  me,  and  take  food  for  the  famine  of  your 

34  households,  and  be  gone;  and  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me: 
then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies,  but  that  ye  are  true  men:  so  will 
I  deliver  you  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  traffic  in  the  land. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  emptied  their  sacks,  that,  behold,  ^every 
man's  bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack :  and  when  both  they  and  their 

36  father  saw  the  bundles  of  money,  they  were  afraid.  And  Jacob  their 
father  said  unto  them.  Me  have  ye  ^bereaved  of  my  children:  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away:  all  these 

37  things  are  against  me.  And  Reuben  spake  unto  his  father,  saying.  Slay 
my  two  sons  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee :  deliver  him  into  my  hand,  and 

38  I  will  bring  him  to  thee  again.  And  he  said.  My  son  shall  not  go  down 
with  you;  for  his  ^brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left  alone:  "^if  mischief 
befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  ^  bring  down  my 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

43     AND  the  famine  teas  "  sore  in  the  land.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when 

2  they  had  eaten  up  the  corn  which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  their 

3  father  said  unto  them.  Go  again,  buy  us  a  Httle  food.  And  Judah  spake 
unto  him,  saying.  The  man  ^  did  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  saying,  Ye 

4  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  ^brother  be  with  you.    If  thou  wilt 

5  send  our  brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food  :  but  if 
thou  wilt  not  send  him,  we  will  not  go  down  :  for  the  man  said  unto  us. 
Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  be  with  you. 
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camels  are  used  in  traversing  tliis  route;  but  horses 
are  very  unsuital^le.  27.  inn — a  mere  station  for 
baiting  beasts  of  burden,  espied  his  money.  The 
discovery  threw  them  into  greater  perplexity  than 
ever.  If  they  had  been  congratulating  themselves 
on  escaping  from  the  ruthless  governor,  they  per- 
ceived that  now  he  would  have  a  handle  against 
them  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  they  looked  upon 
this  as  a  judgment  of  heaven.  Thus  one  leading 
design  of  Joseph  was  gained,  in  their  consciences 
being  roused  to  a  sense  of  guilt. 
30.  The  man  who  is  the  lord  of  the  land 

V^!^'?!-  "^^16  word  in  the  plural  is  used  intensi- 
tively  when  only  one  person  is  meant  (cf.  v.  33; 
2  Ki.  ii.     5,  16). 

35.  as  they  emptied  their  sacks.  It  appears 
that  they  had  been  silent  about  the  money  dis- 
covery at  the  resting-place,  as  their  father  might 
have  blamed  them  for  not  instantly  returning  with 
it.  However  innocent  they  knew  themselves  to 
be,  it  was  universally  felt  to  be  an  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance, which  might  bring  them  into  new  and 
greater  perils.  36.  Me  have  ye  bereaved.  This 
exclamation  indicates  a  j^ainf  iilly  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  even  a 
good  man  to  yield  implicit  submission  to  the 
course  of  Providence.  The  language  does  not  imply 
that  his  missing  sons  had  got  foul  play  from  the 
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hands  of  the  rest,  but  he  looks  upon  Simeon  as 
lost,  as  well  as  Joseph ;  and  he  insinuates  it  w^as  by 
some  imprudent  statements  of  theirs  that  he  was 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  Benjamin  also. 
37.  Reuben  .  .  .  Slay  my  two  sons— (see  on  ch. 
xxxvii.  22,  30. )  This  was  a  thoughtless  and  unwar- 
rantable condition— one  that  he  never  seriously 
expected  his  father  would  accejjt.  It  was  designed 
only  to  give  assurance  of  t-he  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  Benjamin.  But  unforeseen  circumstances 
might  arise  to  render  it  impossible  for  all  of  them 
to  preserve  that  young  lad  (Jas.  iv.  14) ;  and  Jacob 
was  much  pained  by  the  prospect.  Little  did  he 
know  that  God  was  dealing  with  him  severely, 
but  in  kindness  (Heb.  xii.  7,  8),  and  that  all  those 
things  he  thought  against  him  were  working 
together  for  his  good. 

CHAP.  XLIII.  1-14.  — PiiEPAE.\TiONS  rop.  a 
Second  Journey  to  Egypt.  2.  father  said  .  .  . 
Go  again,  tony  us  a  little  food.  This  seems  to  have 
been  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  (ch.  xlv.  6).  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  bring  Jacob  to  agree  to  the  only 
condition  on  which  his  sons  could  return  to  Egypt 
(ch.  xlii.  15).  The  necessity  of  immediately  pro- 
curing fresh  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  and_  extorted  his  consent  to  Ben- 
jamin joining  in  a  journey  which  his  sons  entered 
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6  And  Israel  said,  V/herefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man 

7  whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother  ?  And  they  said,  The  man  ^  asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state,  and  of  our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your  father  yet  alive? 
have  ye  another  brother?  and  we  told  him  according  to  the  ^ tenor  of 
these  words :  *  could  we  certainly  know  that  he  would  say,  Bring  your 
brother  down? 

8  And  Judali  said  unto  Israel  his  father,  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we 
will  arise  and  go ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we,  and  thou  and 

9  also  our  little  ones.  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou 
require  him  :  ^if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee,  then 

10  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever:  for  except  we  had  lingered,  surely  now 
we  had  returned  ^this  second  time. 

11  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them.  If  it  must  be  so  now,  do  thi3; 
take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  ^  carry  down  the 
man  a  present,  a  little  ^balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts, 

12  and  almonds.    And  take  double  money  in  your  hand:  and  the  money 

that  w^as  brought  again  in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again  in 

13  your  hand;  peradventure  it  was  an  oversight:  take  also  your  brother, 

14  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the  man :  and  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy 
before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benja- 
min.   ^If  ^I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved. 

15  And  the  men  took  that  present,  and  they  took  double  money  in  their 
hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  rose  up,  and  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  stood 

16  before  Joseph.  And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he  said  to 
the    ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these  men  home,  and  ^slay,  and  make 

17  ready;  for  these  men  shall  ^dine  with  me  at  noon.  And  the  man  did  as 
Joseph  bade;  and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house. 

18  And  the  men  w^ere  afraid,  because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph's 
house;  and  they  said.  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our 
sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in;  that  he  may  ^seek  occasion 
against  us,  and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen,  and  our  asses. 

19  And  they  came  near  to  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  communed 
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oa  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  anxiety — of 
hope,  because  having  now  complied  with  the 
governor's  demand  to  bring  down  their  youngest 
brother,  they  tiattered  themselves  that  the  alleged 
ground  of  suspecting  them  would  be  removed; 
and  of  apprehension,  that  some  ill  designs  were 
meditated  against  them. 

11.  take  of  the  best  fruits  ...  a  present  [.nnora 
yn^vi]— of  the  song  of  the  land.  It  is  an  Ori- 
ental practice  never  to  approach  a  man  of  power 
without  a  present,  and  Jacob  might  remember 
how  he  pacified  his  brother  (Prov.  xxi.  14)— balm 
.  .  .  spices,  and  myrrh— (ch.  xxxvii.  25.)  honey 
[tynnj— which  some  think  was  dibs,  a  syrup  made 
from  ripe  dates  [Bochart] ;  but  others,  the  honey 
of  Hebron  (Lev.  ii.  11),  which  is  still  valued  as  far 
superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  three 
hundred  camel  loads  are  still  yearly  sent  to  that 
country,  nuts  [n"']:p3] — pistachio  nuts,  of  which 
Syria  grows  the  best  in  the  world,  almonds 
[onp.ti'i]— which  were  most  abundant  in  Palestine. 
12.  take  double  money— the  first  sum  to  be  re- 
turned, and  another  sum  for  a  new  supjily.  The 
restored  money  in  the  sack's  mouth  was  a  per- 
plexing circumstance.  But  it  might  have  been 
done  inadvertently  by  one  of  the  servants— so 
Jacob  persuaded  himself ;  and  hapjiy  it  was  for 
his  own  peace  and  the  encouragement  of  the  tra- 
vellers that  he  took  this  view.  Besides  the  duty 
of  restoring  it,  honesty  in  their  case  was  clearly 
the  best,  the  safest  policy.  14.  God  Almighty 
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give  you  mercy.  Jacob  is  here  committing  them 
all  to  the  care  of  God,  and,  resigned  to  what 
appears  a  heavy  trial,  prays  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled for  good, 

15,  16.— Arrival  in  Egypt.  15.  stood  before 
Joseph.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  delight  with 
which,  amid  the  crowd  of  other  applicants,  the 
eye  of  Joseph  would  fix  on  his  brethren  and  Ben- 
jamin. But  occupied  with  his  jmblic  duties,  he 
consigned  them  to  the  care  of  a  confidential  ser- 
vant till  he  should  have  finished  the  business  of 
the  day.  ruler  of  his  house.  In  the  houses  of 
wealthy  Egyptians  one  upper  man-servant  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  house  (cf. 
ch.  xxxix.  5).  slay  and  make  ready.  (Heh.,  '  kill 
a  killing') — implying  xjreparations  for  a  grand  en- 
tertainment (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  54 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  11 ; 
Prov.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  The  animals  have  to 
be  killed  as  well  as  prepared  at  home.  The  heat  of 
the  climate  requires  that  the  cook.should  take  the 
joints  directly  from  the  hands  of  the  fiesher  ;  and 
the  Oriental  taste  is,  from  habit,  fond  of  newly- 
killed  meat.  A  great  i^rofusion  of  viands,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  vegetables,  was  provided 
for  the  repasts,  to  which  strangers  were  invited, 
the  pride  of  Egyptian  people  consisting  rather  in 
the  quantity  and  variety,  than  in  the  choice  or 
delicacy  of  the  dishes  at  their  table,  dine  with 
me  at  noon  [nnni'a]  — at  the  two  noons  (Deut. 
xxviii.  29)  :  the  hour  of  dinner  was  at  midday. 

18.  the  men  were  afraid.  Their  feelings  of  awe 
on  entering  the  stately  mansion,  unaccustomed  as 
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20  with  him  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  said,  0  sir,  ^^we  came  indeed 

21  down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food:  and  4t  came  to  pass,  when  we  came 
to  the  inn,  that  we  opened  our  sacks,  and,  behold,  exery  man's  money 
teas  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack,  our  money  in  full  weight :  and  we  have 

22  brought  it  again  in  our  hand.  And  other  money  have  we  brought  down 
in  our  hands  to  buy  food :  we  cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our 

23  sacks.  And  he  said,  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  God,  and  the  God 
of  your  father,  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  I  had  your 
money.    And  he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  tliem. 

24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  -^'gave  them 
water,  and  they  washed  their  feet;  and  he  gave  their  asses  provender. 

25  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at  noon :  for 

26  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph  came 
home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  ims  in  their  hand  into  the 

27  house,  and  ^" bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he  asked  them 
of  their  ^"^  welfare,  and  said,  '^^Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  'of  whom 

28  ye  spake?  is  he  yet  alive?  And  they  answered,  Thy  servant  our  father 
is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.    ^^And  they  bowed  down  their  heads, 

29  and  made  obeisance.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  "his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your  younger  brother,  ^of 
whom  ye  spake  unto  me?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
my  son. 

30  And  Joseph  made  haste;  for  ^his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother: 
and  he  sought  ivhere  to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and 

31  ^wept  there.    And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained  him- 

32  self,  and  said.  Set  on  ^bread.  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and 
for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  .Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him  by 
themselves:  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  wdth  the  He- 

33  brews;  for  that  e>  ^ an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  And  they  sat 
before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest 

34  according  to  his  youth :  and  the  men  marvelled  one  at  another.  And  he 
took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him :  but  Benjamin's  mess 
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18. 


they  were  to  Louses  at  all— their  anxiety  at  the 
reasons  of  their  being  taken  there— their  solicitude 
about  the  restored  money— their  honest  simplicity 
ill  communicating  their  distress  to  the  steward, 
and  his  assurance  of  having  received  their  money 
in  "full  weight' —the  offering  of  their  fruit  pres- 
ent, which  would,  as  usual,  be  done  with  some 
)arade,  and  the  Oriental  salutations  that  passed 
jetween  their  host  and  them,  are  all  described  in 
a  graphic  and  animated  manner. 

29.  Benjamin,  Ms  motlier's  son  ['^Q^5•'|a]— his 
uterine  brother. 

30-34.— The  Dinner.  Joseph  said,  Set  on  bread 
— equivalent  to— have  dinner  served,  bread  being 
a  term  inclusive  of  all  victuals.    The  table  was  a 
small  stool,  most  probably  in  the  usual  round  form, 
I    'since  persons  might  even  then  be  seated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  or  seniority;  and  the  modern 
Egyptian  table  is  not  without  its  post  of  honour 
and  a  hxed  gradation  of  place '  (  Wi'kimon).  Two, 
or  at  most  three  persons  were  seated  at  one  table. 
But  the  host  being  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
j   company,  had  a  table  to  himself ;  whilst  it  was  so 
'    arranged  that  an  Egy])tian  was  not  placed  nor 
obliged  to  eat  from  the  same  dish  as  an  Hebrew, 
for  tliat  is  an  abomination.   The  Hebrews  used 
for  food  male  kine,  which  the  Egy])tians  univer- 
sally sacriticed,  and  eve:i  female  kine,  which  in 
i'^gypt  were  sacred  to  Isis.    'That  is  the  reason ' 
says  Herodotus,  '  why  no  native  of  Egypt,  whether 
,    man  or  woman,  will  use  the  knife  of  a  Greek,  or 
!    ilia  spit,  or  his  caldron,  or  taste  the  iitsh  of  an 
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ox,  known  to  be  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with  a 
Greek  knife.'  The  Hebrews,  at  an  earlier  period, 
for  the  same  reason,  were  in  this  respect  equally 
obnoxious  as  the  Greeks  ;  '  and  the  same  prejudice,' 
remarks  Wilkinson,  '  is  continued  by  the  Hindoos, 
and  by  many  of  the  Moslems,  to  the  j^resent  day. 
But  the  last  have  gradations,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  looked  with  greater  horror  on 
those  who  did  not  cut  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
of  all  animals  used  for  food '  [Rawlinson^s  '  Herod.,' 
b.  ii.,  ch.  41).  33.  And  they  sat  before  him.  This 
is  a  minute  but  striking  feature  of  Egyptian 
manners.  The  Hebrews  used  to  recline  sometimes 
(cf.  ch.  xviii.  4),  as  well  as  sit  (ch.  xxvii.  19),  at 
meals.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  at  table,  as  is  proved  abundantly 
by  festive  scenes  depicted  on  the  monuments. 
They  sat,  as  the  people  of  Western  Europe  do, 
with  the  legs  perpendicular,  not  cross-legged  nor 
squatted  on  their  heels.  34.  took  ,  .  .  messes  .  .  . 
Benjamin's  .  .  .  five  times.  In  Egypt,  as  in  other 
Oriental  countries,  there  were,  and  are,  two  modes 
of  paying  attention  to  a  guest  whom  the  host 
M'ishes  to  honour — either  by  giving  a  choice  piece 
from  his  own  hand,  or  ordering  it  to  be  taken  to 
the  stranger.  The  degree  of  respect  shown  con- 
sists in  the  quantity;  and  while  the  ordinary  rule 
of  distinction  is  a  double  mess,  it  must  have 
appeared  a  very  distinguished  mark  of  favour 
bestowed  on  Benjamin  to  have  no  less  than  five 
times  any  of  his  brethren.  Like  seven  elsewhere, 
live  was  a  sacred  round  number  in  Egypt  (Isa.  xix. 
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was  ^five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.  And  they  drank,  and  ^^were 
merry  with  him. 

44     AND  he  commanded  ^  the  steward  of  his  house,  saying,  Fill  the  men's 
sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put  every  man's  money 

2  in  his  sack's  mouth.  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in  the  sack's 
mouth  of  the  youngest,  and  his  corn  money.  And  he  did  according  to 
the  word  that  Joseph  had  spoken. 

3  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were  sent  away,  they  and 

4  their  asses.  And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  city,  and  not  yet 
far  off,  Joseph  said  unto  his  steward.  Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and 
when  thou  dost  overtake  them,  say  unto  them.  Wherefore  have  ye 

5  rewarded  evil  for  good?  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh, 
and  whereby  indeed  he  ^divineth?    Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing. 

6  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them  these  same  words. 

7  And  they  said  unto  him.  Wherefore  saith  my  lord  these  words?  God 

8  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  according  to  this  thing.  Behold,  "the 
money  which  we  found  in  our  sacks'  mouths  we  brought  again  unto  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  how  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's 
house  silver  or  gold?  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found, 
^both  let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.  And  he  said, 
Now  also  let  it  be  according  unto  your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found 
shall  be  my  servant;  and  ye  shall  be  blameless.  Then  they  speedily 
took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  opened  every  man  his 

12  sack.   And  he  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest : 
and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
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18.)  This  social  usage  was  probably  derived  from 
the  religious  rites  of  Egypt,  India,  and  other 
Oriental  nations :  amongst  whom  five  minor 
planets,  and  fire  elementary  powers  were  ac- 
counted sacred'  [Gesenms).  drank,  and  were 
merry— Hebrew,  '  drank  freely,'  same  as  Song  v. 
1:  cf.  John  ii.  10.  In  these  cases  the  idea  of 
intemperance  is  excluded.  The  painful  anxieties 
and  cares  of  Joseph's  brethren  were  disj)elled, 
aud  they  were  at  ease. 

CHAP.  XLIV.  1-34.— Policy  to  Stay  his 
Brethren.  1.  And  he  commanded  the  stew- 
ard. The  design  of  putting  the  cup  into  the 
sack  of  Benjamin  was  obviously  to  bring  that 
young  man  into  a  situation  of  difficulty  or  danger, 
in  order  thereby  to  discover  how  far  the  brotherly 
feelings  of  the  rest  would  be  roused  to  sympathize 
with  his  distress,  and  stimulate  their  exertions  in 
Xirocuring  his  deliverance.  But  for  what  purpose 
was  the  money  restored?  It  was  done,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  kindly  feelings  to  his  father  ;  but 
another  and  further  design  seems  to  have  been, 
the  prevention  of  any  injurious  impressions  as  to 
the  character  of  Benjamin.  The  discovery  of  the 
cup  in  his  possession,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  judge  by,  might  have  fastened  a  painful 
suspicion  of  guilt  on  tae  youngest  brother;  but 
the  sight  of  the  money  in  each  man's  sack  would 
lead  all  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Benjamin 
was  just  as  innocent  as  themsehes,  although  the 
additional  circumstance  of  the  cup  being  found  in 
his  sack  would  bring  him  into  greater  trouble  and 
danger.  2.  my  cup,  the  silver  cup  [ro.^ ;  Septua- 
gint,  'Kovhv  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)]— it  was  a  large  goblet, 
as  the  original  denotes,  highly  valued  by  its  owner, 
on  account  of  its  costly  material,  or  its  elegant 
finish,  and  which,  being  peculiar  to  Egypt,  had 
probably  graced  his  table  at  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment of  the  previous  day. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  morning  .  .  .  the  men  were 
sent  away.  They  commenced  their  homeward 
journey  at  early  dawn  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  2),  and,  it 
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may  be  readily  supposed,  in  high  spirits,  after  so 
happy  an  issue  from  all  their  troubles  and 
anxieties.  4.  when  .  .  .  gone  out  of  the  city ,  .  . 
Joseph  said  unto  his  steward.  They  were  brought 
to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  stunning  intelligence  that 
an  article  of  rare  value  was  amissing  from  the 
governor's  house.  It  was  a  silver  cup ;  so  strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  against  them,  that  a 
special  messenger  was  despatched  to  search  them. 
5.  Is  not  this  it— not  only  kept  for  the  governor's 
personal  use,  but  whereby  he  diviueth.  Divina- 
tion by  cups,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  futurity, 
was  one  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  as  it  is  of  Eastern  countries  still.  Bunsen 
says,  'Clairvoyance  (the  so-called  magnetic  sight) 
and  prophesying  in  the  ecstatic  state,  were  of 
remote  antiquity  amongst  the  Jews  and  their 
neighbours ;  and  Joseph,  a  man  of  a  waking  spirit, 
who,  as  a  growing  youth,  possessed  a  natural  gift 
of  second  sight,  was  able  as  man  to  see  visions  in 
his  cup,  just  as  the  Arab  boy  in  Cairo  still  sees 
them  in  his  bowl'  ('God  in  History').  It  is  not 
likely  that  Joseph,  a  pious  believer  in  the  true 
God,  would  have  addicted  himself  to  this  super- 
stitious practice,  so  prevalent  in  Egypt  ('Jamblicus,' 
part  iii.,  sec.  14 ;  Norden's  '  Travels,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  68 ; 
HengstenhercCs  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  pp. 
38,  9).  But  he  might  have  availed  himself  of  that 
popular  notion  to  carry  out  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  his  stratagem  for  the  last  decisive  trial  of 
his  brethren.  The  device  of  Joseph  was  the  more 
natural,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  notori- 
ously addicted  to  theft  {Herodotus,  book  ii.,  ch.  121; 
Aul.  Gellius,  xi.  18;  Diodorus  i.  80.)  6,  7.  he 
overtook  them,  and  .  .  .  spake  .  .  .  these  .  .  . 
words.  The  intelligence  must  have  come  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt;  and  one  of  their  most 
predominant  feelings  must  have  been  the  humiliat- 
ing and  galling  sense  of  being  made  so  often  objects 
of  suspicion.  Protesting  their  innocence,  they 
invited  a  search.  The  challenge  was  accepted. 
Beginning  with  the  eldest,  every  sack  was  exam- 
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13  Then  they rent  their  clothes,  and  laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  re- 

14  turned  to  the  city.  And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's 
house ;  for  he  was  yet  there :  and  they  '^fell  before  him  on  the  ground. 

15  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done?  wot  ye 

16  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  ^divine?  And  Judah  said,  ^What 
shall  we  say  unto  my  lord?  what  shall  we  speak?  or  how  shall  we  clear 
ourselves?  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants:  behold, 
■^we  are  my  lord's  servants,  both  we,  and  he  also  with  whom  the  cup  is 

17  found.  And  he  said,  ^God  forbid  that  I  should  do  so:  hut  the  man  in 
whose  hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  servant;  and  as  for  you,  get 
you  up  in  peace  unto  your  father. 

18  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant, 
I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and  '4et  not  thine  anger 

19  burn  against  thy  servant :  for  thou  ^art  even  as  Pharaoh.    My  lord  asked 

20  his  servants,  saying.  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a  brother  ?  And  we  said  unto 
my  lord,  We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and'^a  child  of  his  old  age,  a 
little  one ;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother, 

21  and  his  father  loveth  him.    And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  ^' Bring 

22  him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  And  we  said 
unto  my  lord.  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father:  for  ^y'he  should  leave  his 

23  father,  his  father  would  die.  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  ^Except 
your  youngest  brother  come  down  with  you,  ye  shall  see  m^y  face  no 

24  more.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came  up  unto  thy  servant  my 

25  father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  my  lord.    And  ™our  father  said.  Go 

26  again,  and  buy  us  a  little  food.  And  we  said.  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we  may  not 

2^  see  the  man's  face,  except  our  j^oungest  brother  be  vfith  us.  And  thy  ser- 
vant my  father  said  unto  us.  Ye  know  that  "my  wife  bare  me  two  sons: 

28  and  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I  said,  ^Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces; 

29  and  I  saw  him  not  since:  and  if  ye  ^take  this  also  from  me,  and  mischief 
befall  him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

30  Now  therefore,  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not 

31  with  us;  seeing  that  ^his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life;  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  idth  us,  that  he  will  die :  and 
thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  servant  our  father 

32  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 
unto  my  father,  saying,  '  If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear 

33  the  blame  to  my  father  for  ever.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  ^let  thy 
servant  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to  my  lord;  and  let  the  lad 

34  go  up  with  his  brethren.  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  tho 
lad  be  not  with  me?  lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  ^come  on 
my  father. 
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ined;  and  the  cup  being  found  in  Benjamin's,  they 
all  returned  in  an  indescribable  agony  of  mind  to 
the  house  of  the  governor,  throwing  themselves 
at  his  feet,  with  the  remarkable  coofession,  "  God 
hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants." 

16.  Judah  .  .  .  What  shall  we  say?  This 
address  needs  no  comment.  Consisting  at  fivst  of 
short,  broken  sentences,  as  if,  under  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  speaker's  emotions,  his 
utterance  were  choked,  it  becomes  more  free  and 
copious  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  as  he  proceeds. 
Every  word  finds  its  way  to  the  heart ;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  Benjamin,  who  stood  there 
speechless,  like  a  victim  about  to  be  laid  on  the 
altar,  when  he  heard  the  magnanimous  offer  of 
J udah  to  submit  to  slavery  for  his  ransom,  would 
be  bound  by  a  lifelong  gratitude  to  his  generous 
brother — a  tie  that  seems  to  have  become  heredit- 
ary in  his  tribe. 
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32,  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 
unto  my  father.  In  addressing  superiors,  the 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves 
servants.  "  Thy  servant,^'  in  this  passage,  stands 
for  /;  and  hence  the  pronominal  adjective,  my 
father,  occurs  in  the  latter  i)art  of  it.  Joseph's 
behaviour  must  not  be  viewed  from  any  single 
point,  or  in  separate  parts,  but  as  a  whole — the 
development  of  a  well-thought,  deep-laid,  closely- 
connected  plan  ;  and  though  some  features  of  it 
do  certainly  exhibit  an  appearance  of  harshness, 
yet  the  pervading  principle  of  his  conduct  was 
real,  genuine,  brotherly  kindness.  Read  in  this 
light,  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  describes 
the  continuous  though  secret  pursuit  of  one  end  ; 
and  Joseph  discovers,  in  his  management  of  the 
scheme,  a  very  high  order  of  intellect — a  warm 
and  susceptible  heart,  united  to  a  judgment  that 
exerted  a  complete  control  over  his  feelings— a 
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45  THEN  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  that  stood  by 
him;  and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  And  there 
stood  no  man  with  him  wliile  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 

2  brethren.    And  he  ^wept  aloud:  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of 

3  Pharaoh  heard.  And  Josej^h  said  unto  his  brethren,  "I  mn  Joseph:  doth 
my  father  yet  live?  And  liis  brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they 
were  ^  troubled  at  his  presence. 

4  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you. 
And  they  came  near.    And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  ^whom 

5  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  Now  therefore  ^be  not  grieved  ^nor  angry  with 
yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither;  for  '^God  did  send  me  before  you  to 

6  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  bee7i  in  the  land : 
and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall  neither  he  earing 

7  nor  harvest.    And  God  sent  me  before  you  *to  preserve  you  a  posterity 

8  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So  now,  it 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God:  and  he  hath  made  me  ^a 
father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout 

9  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto 
him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt : 
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happy  inveution  in  devising  means  towards  tlie 
attaiument  of  his  ends,  and  an  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  the  course,  however  painful,  which  prudence 
required. 

CHAP.  XLV.  1-28.— Joseph  making  himself 
KNOWN.    1.  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain. 

The  severity  of  the  inflexible  magistrate  here 
gives  way  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  man  and 
the  brother.  However  well  he  had  disciplined 
his  mind,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist  the  art- 
less eloquence  of  Judah.  He  saw  a  satisfactory 
proof,  in  the  return  of  all  his  brethren  on  such 
an  occasion,  that  they  were  affectionately  united 
to  one  another ;  he  had  heard  enough  to  convince 
him  that  time,  reflection,  or  grace  had  m-ade  a 
happy  iin])rovement  on  their  character  ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  proceeded  in  a  calm  and 
leisurely  manner  to  reveal  himself  as  prudence 
miglit  have  dictated.  But  when  he  heard  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Judah,  and  realized  all  the 
affection  of  that  i^roposal— a  proposal  for  which 
he  was  totally  unprepared— he  was  completely 
unmanned  :  he  felt  himself  forced  to  bring  this 
painful  trial  to  an  end.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  whose  taste  can  relish  genuine,  simple  nature, 
not  to  be  deeply  affected  witli  Judah's  speech  as  it 
is  in  the  Pentateuch.  On  reading  it  we  are  perfectly 
prepared  for  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  his 
unknown  brother.  Yve  see,  we  feel,  that  huma- 
nity, natural  affection,  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
In  Josephus,  Judah's  speech  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  performance— something  so  cold,  so  far- 
fetched, so  artificial  both  in  sentiments  and  in 
language,  that  it  savours  more  of  one  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists 
than  of  those  plain,  artless,  patriarchal  shepherds 
{CamphelVs  '  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
vol.  i.,  pp.  19,  20).  The  impression,  however,  pro- 
duced by  the  resistless  pathos  of  the  speech  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  injudicious  division  of 
the  chapter,  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to 
go  out.  In  ordering  the  departure  of  witnesses 
of  this  last  scene,  he  acted  as  a  warm-hearted 
and  real  friend  to  his  brothers — his  conduct  was 
dictated  by  motives  of  the  highest  prudence — that 
of  preventing  their  early  iniquities  from  becoming 
known  either  to  the  members  of  his  household 
or  amongst  the  people  of  Egypt.  2.  lie  wept 
aloud— no  doubt  from  the  fulness  of  highly-excited 
feelings  ;  but  to  indulge  in  vehement  and  long- 
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continued  transports  of  sobbing  is  the  usual 
way  in  which  the  Orientals  express  their  grief. 
3.  I  am  Joseph.  The  emotions  that  now  rose  in 
the  breast  of  himself,  as  well  as  his  brethren— and 
chased  each  other  in  rapid  succession — were  many 
and  violent.  He  was  agitated  by  sympathy  and 
joy  ; — they  were  astonished,  confounded,  terrified, 
and  betrayed  their  terror  by  shrinking  as  far  as 
they  could  from  his  presence.  So  "  troubled " 
were  they  that  he  had  to  repeat  his  announcement 
of  himself  ;  and  what  kind,  affectionate  terms  did 
he  use.  He  spoke  of  their  having  sold  him,  not 
to  wound  their  feelings,  but  to  convince  them  of 
his  identity  ;  and  then,  to  re-assure  their  minds, 
he  traced  the  agency  of  an  overruling  Providence 
in  his  exile  and  present  honour.  Not  that  he 
wished  them  to  roll  the  responsibility  of  their 
crime  on  God  :  no,  his  only  object  was  to  allay 
their  deeply-agitated  feelings,  to  encourage  their 
confidence,  and  induce  them  to  trust  in  the  plans 
he  had  formed  for  the  future  comfort  of  their 
father  and  themselves. 

6.  For  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  five  years .  .  .  neither  be 
earing  nor  harvest.  Ear  is  an  old  English  word, 
meaning  to  plough  (cf.  1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Isa.  xxx.  24). 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  view  given  (chap.  xli. 
57)  that  the  famine  was  caused  by  an  extraor- 
dinary drought,  which  prevented  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  of  course  made  the 
laud  unfit  to  receive  the  seed  of  Egyi^t.  8.  it  was 
not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  tout  God,  This 
statement  must  not  be  interpreted  more  strictly 
than  the  general  tenor  of  the  history  warrants — cer- 
tainly not  as  implying  that  the  commission  of  the 
outrageous  abduction  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  was 
necessitated  by  anything  like  a  direct,  compulsory 
infiuence  upon  their  minds.  The  strong  phrase- 
ology in  which  the  declaration  was  made  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  i^eculiar  circumstances  of  the 
speaker ;  and  the  meaning  which  underlies  tlje 
expression  is  evidently  this — That  as  nothing, 
whether  great  or  small,  important  or  trivial,  can 
happen  without  God's  will,  His  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence had  ordered  a  train  of  circumstances,  so 
that  bad  and  malignant  individuals,  subjected 
to  their  infiuence,  were  induced  to  commit  the 
crime  of  selling  Joseph,  and  he  hath  made  me 
a  father  to  Pharaoh  [3N;]— father  of  the  king; 
his  vizier.  ['  So  Haman  is  said  to  be  ^eurepos 
Trarep  to  Artaxerxes— Septuagint,  Esth.  iii.  20.  J 
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aiv;ay  with  presents. 


10  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not :  and  ^ thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy 
children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou 

11  hast:  and  there  will  I  nourish  thee;  for  ^ yet  the^^e  are  five  years  of 
famine ;  lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to 

12  poverty.    And,  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Ben- 

13  jamin,  that  it  is  ^'my  mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  tell 
my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen;  and 
ye  shall  haste  and  ^  bring  down  my  father  hither. 

14  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept ;  and  Ben- 

15  jamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and 
wept  upon  them :  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him. 

16  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's 

17  brethren  are  come:  and  it  ^  pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants.  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy  brethren.  This  do  ye ;  lade  your 

18  beasts,  and  go,  get  you  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  take  your  father, 
and  your  households,  and  come  unto  me :  and  I  will  give  you  the  good 

19  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat-^'the  fat  of  the  land.  Now  thou 
art  commanded,  this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and 

20  come.  Also  ^regard  not  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
is  3^ours. 

21  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so:  and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons, 
according  to  the  '^commandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave  them  provision 

22  for  the  way.  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment :  but 
to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  \m\\&Tedi  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes  of 

23  raiment.  And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  manner ;  ten  asses  ^  laden 
with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  corn  and 

24  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way.  So  he  sent  his  brethren 
away,  and  they  departed :  and  he  said  unto  them,  See  that  ye  fall  not 
out  by  the  way. 

25  And  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
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Compare  also  Turkish  Atabek,  i.  e.,  father-prince, 
and  Lala,  father,  spoken  of  the  vizier  {Gesenim). 
But  the  expression,  as  illustrated  by  the  tenor 
of  the  history  and  by  the  usage  of  the  inspired 
•writers  (Job  xxix.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxii.  21), 
signifies  not  only  vizier,  but  provider,  benefac- 
tor. 

14,  15.  And  he  fell  upon  .  .  .  Benjamin's  neck. 

The  sudden  transition  from  a  condemned  criminal 
to  a  fondled  brother  might  have  occasioned  faint- 
ing, or  even  death,  had  not  his  tumultuons  feelings 
been  relieved  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  But  Josei)h's 
attentions  were  not  confined  to  Benjamin.  He 
affectionately  embraced  every  one  of  his  brothers 
in  succession ;  and  by  those  actions  his  forgive- 
ness was  demonstrated  more  fully  than  it  could  be 
by  words. 

17-20.  Pliaraoli  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy 

brethren.  As  Joseph  might  have  been  prevented 
by  delicacy,  the  king  himself  invited  the  patri- 
arch and  all  liis  family  to  migrate  into  Egypt,  and 
made  most  liberal  arrangements  for  their  removal 
and  their  subsetiuent  settlement.  It  displays  the 
character  of  this  Pharaoh  to  advantage,  that  he 
was  so  kind  to  the  relatives  of  Joseph;  but,  indeed, 
the  greatest  liberality  he  could  show  could  never 
recompense  the  services  of  so  great  a  benefactor 
to  his  kingdom.  19.  your  little  ones  [qo]— used 
collectively  for  boys  and  girls,  and  sometimes  to 
describe  a  whole  family  (see  on  ch.  xlvii.  12). 

21.  Joseph  gave  them  wagons— which  must 
have  been  novelties  in  Palestine ;  for  wheeled 
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carriages  were,  and  are  almost  unknown  there. 
22.  changes  of  raiment.  It  was  and  is  customary 
with  great  men  to  bestow  on  their  friends  dresses 
of  distinction;  and  in  places  where  they  ai'e  of  the 
same  description  and  quality,  the  value  of  these 
presents  consists  in  their  number  (Job  xxvii.  16; 
Isa.  iii.  6;  Jas.  v.  2).  The  great  number  given  to 
Benjamin  bespoke  the  warmth  of  his  brother's 
attachment  to  him ;  and  Joseph  felt,  from  the 
amiable  temper  they  now  all  displayed,  he  might 
with  perfect  safety  indulge  this  fond  partiality 
for  a  mother's  son.  23.  to  his  father  he  sent— a 
supply  of  everything  that  could  contribute  to  his 
support  and  comfort — the  large  and  liberal  scale 
on  which  that  supply  was  given  being  intended, 
like  the  five  messes  of  Benjamin,  as  a  token  of  his 
filial  love.  24.  So  he  sent  his  hrethren  away. 
In  dismissing  them  on  their  homeward  journey 
he  gave  them  this  parting  admonition,  "See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way  " — a  caution  that  would 
be  greatly  needed ;  for  not  only  during  the  journey 
would  they  be  occupied  in  recalling  the  parts  they 
had  respectively  acted  in  the  events  that  led  to 
Joseph's  Ijeing  sold  into  Egypt,  but  their  wicked- 
ness would  soon  have  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  venerable  father,  fall  not  out  [n^nn-'^^i], 
Gesenius  renders  this  verb,  'be  ye  not  timid  by 
the  way.'  The  Septuagint  [M?j  dpyi'i^eaSre],  'be  ye 
not  angry.' 

25,  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrews 
considered  what  lay  to  the  north  as  higher,  and 
what  lay  southward  as  lower.    Accordingly,  those 
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26  unto  Jacob  their  father,  and  told  him,  saying,  Joseph  is  yet  aUve,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    *And  ^Jacob's  heart  fainted, 

27  for  he  believed  them  not.  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph, 
which  he  had  said  unto  them  :  and  when  he  saw  the  wagons  which 
Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived : 

28  and  Israel  said.  It  is  enough;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive:  I  will  go^  and 
see  him  before  I  die. 

46     AND  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  "Beer- 

2  sheba,  and  offered  sacrifices  ^unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac.  And  God 
spake  unto  Israel  ^in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob. 

3  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  '^the  God  of  thy 
father:  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt;  for  I  will  there  ^make  of  thee- 

4  a  great  nation.  -^I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt;  and  I  will  also 
surely  ^ bring  thee  up  again:  and  ''Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 

5  eyes.  And  ^ Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba:  and  the  sons  of  Israel 
carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives,  in  the 

6  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  him.  And  they  took  their 
cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 

7  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob,  and  all  his  seed  with  him :  his  sons,  and 
his  sons'  sons  with  him,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all 
his  seed,  brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt. 

8  And  ^these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  came  into. 
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who  travelled  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  (which  was 
north)  went  up  (,cf.  ch.  xii.  10  ;  xxvi.  2  ;  xlvi.  3). 

CHAP.  XLVI.  1-4.— Sacrifice  at  Beer-sheba. 
1,  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had— 
that  is,  his  household;  for,  in  com])liauce  with 
Pharaoh's  recommendation,  he  left  his  heavy  fur- 
niture behind.  Iii  contemplating  a  step  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  leaving  Canaan,  which  at  his 
time  of  life  he  might  never  revisit,  so  pious  a 
patriarch  would  ask  the  guidance  and  counsel  of 
GocL  With  all  his  anxiety  to  see  Joseph,  he 
would  rather  have  died  in  Canaan,  without  that 
highest  of  earthly  gratifications,  than  leave  it 
without  the  consciousness  of  carrying  the  Divine 
blessing  along  with  him.  came  to  Beer-sheba. 
That  place,  which  was  in  his  direct  route  to 
Egypt,  had  been  a  favourite  encampment  of  Abra- 
ham (ch,  xxi.  33)  and  Isaac  (ch.  xxvi.  25),  and  was 
memorable  for  their  experience  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness ;  and  Jacob  seems  to  have  deferred  his  public 
devotions  till  he  had  reached  a  spot  so  consecrated 
by  covenant  to  his  own  God  and  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  2,  God  spake  unta  Israel.  Here  is  a 
virtual  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  an  assurance 
of  its  blessings.  Moreover,  here  is  an  answer  on 
the  chief  subject  of  Jacob's  prayer,  and  a  removal 
of  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  was  meditating. 
At  first  the  prospect  of  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
Joseph  had  been  viewed  with  uumingled  joy. 
But,  on  calmer  consideration,  many  clifficulties 
ai^peared  to  lie  in  the  way.  He  might  remember 
the  prophecy  to  Abraham,  that  his  yjosterity  was 
to  be  afflicted  in  Egypt,  and'  also  that  his  father 
had  been  expressly  told  not  to  go ;  he  might  fear 
the  contamination  of  idolatry  to  his  family,  and 
their  forgetfulness  of  the  land  of  promise.  These 
doubts  were  removed  by  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
and  an  assurance  given  him  of  great  and  increasing 
prosperity,  3,  I  will  .  .  .  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation.  How  truly  this  promise  was  fultilledi 
appears  in  the  fact,  that  the  seventy  souls  who 
went  down  into  Egypt  increased,  in  the  space  of 
215  years,  to  an  immense  multitude  (see  on  Exod. 
xii,  ;^).  4.  i  will .  .  .  surely  bring  thee  up  again. 
As  Jacob  could  not  expect  to  live  till  the  former 
promise  was  realized,  he  must  have  seen  that  the 
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latter  was  to  be  accomx)lished  only  to  his  posterity. 
To  himself  it  was  literally  verilied  in  the  removal 
of  his  remains  to  Canaan ;  but,  in  the  large  and 
liberal  sense  of  the  words,  it  was  made  good  only 
on  the  establishment  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes 
—shall  iDerform  the  last  office  of  filial  piety,  which 
was  usually  reserved  to  the  eldest  or  the  dearest 
member  of  the  family ;  and  this  implied  that  he 
should  henceforth  enjoy,  without  interruption,  the 
society  of  that  favourite  son. 

5-27.— Immigration  to  Egypt.  5.  Jacob  rose 
up  from  Beer-sheba— to  cross  the  border,  and 
settle  in  Egypt,  However  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated in  spirit  by  the  religious  services  at  Beer- 
sheba,  he  was  now  boi'ue  down  by  the  infirmities 
of  advanced  age;  and  therefore  his  sons  under- 
took all  the  trouble  and  toil  of  the  arrangements, 
while  the  enfeebled  old  pati'iarch,  with  the  wives 
and  children  (see  on  ch.  xlv.  19),  was  conveyed,  by 
slow  and  leisurely  stages,  in  the  Egyptian  vehicles 
sent  for  their  accommodation,  wagons  which 
Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  him.  An  obvious 
enquiry  is,  by  what  way  did  they  come?  'We 
read  nowhere  (says  Dr.  Bohinson,  '  Biblical  Bc- 
searches,'  i.,  p,  317)  of  wheeled  carriages  in  con- 
nection with  the  country  south  of  Jerusalem, 
except  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  sent  wagons 
to  bring  down  his  father  Jacob  into  Egypt,  These 
came  to  Hebron;  and  Jacob  travelled  thence  to 
Beer-sheba  {v.  1 :  cf.  ch,  xlv,  19,  21,  27).  We  had 
this  circumstance  in  mind  on  our  journey  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Hebron;  and  long  before  reaching 
Dhoheriyeh,  we  v;ere  convinced  that  wagons  for 
the  patriarch  could  not  have  passed  by  that  route. 
Still,  by  taking  a  more  circuitous  course  up  the 
great  Wady  el  Khulil,  more  to  the  right,  they 
might  probably  reach  Hebron  through  the  valleys 
without  great  difficulty.'  6.  goods,  which  they 
had  gotten— not  furniture,  but  substance ;  precious 
things.  7.  daughters— one  daughter  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  family;  but  the  daughters-in-law  are 
most  probably  included  in  the  general  account  of 
the  emigrants  this  verse  contains. 

8-27.-8.  these  are  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt.   The  natural 
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wlio  went  down  to  Egypt 


9  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons:  ^Reuben,  Jacob's  first-born.    And  the  sons 

10  of  Reuben;  Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and  Carmi.  And  ^"the 
sons  of  Simeon;  ^Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  ^Jachin,  and 

11  ^Zohar,  and  Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman.    And  the  sons  of 

12  Levi;  ^Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  And  the  sons  of  Judah;  Er,  and 
Onan,  and  Shelah,  and  Pharez,  and  Zarah:  but  "Er  and  Onan  died  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.    And  "the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul. 

13  And  tlie  sons  of  Issachar;  Tola,  and  ^Phuvah,  and  Job,  and  Shimron. 
14,  And  the  sons  of  Zebulun;  Sered,  and  Elon,  and  Jahleel,    These  be 

15  the  sons  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram,  with  his 
daughter  Dinah :  all  the  souls  of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  loere  thirty 

16  and  three.    And  the  sons  of  Gad;  ^Ziphiou,  and  Haggi,  Shuni,  and 

17  ^Ezbon,  Eri,  and  ''Arodi^and  Areli.  And  ^the  sons  of  Asher;  Jimnah, 
and  Ishuah,  and  Isui,  and  Beriah,  and  Serah  their  sister :  and  the  sons 

18  of  Beriah;  Heber,  and  Malchiel.  ''These  are  the  sons,  of  Zilpah,  whom 
Laban  gave  to  Leah  his  daughter;  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even 

19  sixteen  souls.    The  sons  of  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin. 


C.  1700. 


'  Num.  26.  6. 

DeUt.  33.  6. 

1  Chr.  5. 1. 
"'Ex.  C.  15. 

1  Or. 
Nemuel. 

2  Or,  Jarib. 
»  Or,  Zerah. 

4  Or,  Ger- 
shorn. 

"  ch.  38.  3. 
0  ch.  38.  2  t. 

5  Or.  Puah, 
and 

Jashub. 
P  Num  2,;  15 
Zeph^n. 

6  Cr,  Ozni. 
"  Or,  A  rod. 
9  1  Ch.  7..0. 
'■  ch.  bO.  10. 


impression  conveyed  by  these  words  is,  that  the 
geuealogy  which  follows  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  Jacob's  family,  of  whatever  age, 
whether  arrived  at  manhood  or  carried  in  their 
mother's  arms,  who,  having  been  born  in  Canaan, 
actually  removed  along  with  him  to, Egypt;  ar.d 
the  carefulness  with  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
catalogue,  the  amount  of  persons  comprised  in  it  is 
summed  \\\\  tends  to  contirra  the  idea  that  the 
apparent  is  the  real  and  just  view  of  the  genealogy. 
A  closer  examination,  however,  will  show  sufficient 
grounds  for  concluding  that-the  genealogy  was  con- 
strncted  on  a  very  different  principle— not  that  of 
naming  only  those  members  of  Jacob's  family  who 
were  natives  of  Canaan,  but  of  ennmcratiug  those 
who  at  the  time  of  the  immigration  into  Egypt, 
and  during  the  patriarch's  life-time,  were  the  re- 
cognized hmds  of  families  in  Israel,  though  some 
of  them,  born  after  the  departure  from  Canaan, 
could  be  said  to  have  "  come  into  Egypt "  only  in 
the  persons  of  tlieir  fathers.  9.  tlie  sons  of 
Reuben.  Previous  to  the  second  journey  to  buy 
corn  (ch.  xlii.  37),  Reuben  seems  to  have  had  only 
two  sons ;  and  as  but  a  short  time  elapsed  after 
their  return,  when  the  whole  tribe  migrated  into 
Egypt,  the  third,  at  all  events  the  fourth  sou,  must 
have  been  born  in  that  country.  10.  the  sons  of 
Simeon;  Jemuel— or  probably,  from  an  error  in 
transcription,  Nemuel  (Num.  xxvi.  12).  Chad. 
His  name  re-appears  in  the  fragmentary  list  (Exod. 
vi.  1.5),  but  does  not  occur  amongst  the  heads  of 
families  (Num.  xxvi.  12),  his  jjosterity,  in  the 
extraordinary  diminution  of  the  Himeomtes,  hay- 
ing ai)i>areijtly  become  extinct  either  in  the  wil- 
derness or  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  (Num.  xxv.) 
Jachin— or  Jarib  (1  Chr.  iv.  24).  Zoliar— or  Zerah 
(Num.  xxvi.  13).  12.  the  sons  of  Judah.  The 
live  sons  here  enumerated  were  previously  men- 
tioned (ch.  xxxviii.);  but  to  these  are  added  the 
names  of  "Hezron  and  Hamul,"  grandsons  of 
Judah.  Upon  tliis  little  clause  a  grand  objection 
has  been  raised  by  Dr.  C'olenso  to  tlie  historical 
credibility  of  this  book,  the  writer  of  which,  it  is 
alleged,  atlirms  that  they  were  born  in  Canaan ; 
and  tliis  is,  by  an  elaborate  calculation,  deinon- 
strated  to  have  been  an  impossibility.  Now, 
without  entering  into  any  conjectures  as  to  the 
probable  age  of  Judah  when  he  married,  for  which 
the  sacred  history  does  not  furnish  any  certain 
data,  it  is  readily  admitted  that,  as  the  whole 
period  of  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Canaan,  Vjetween  his 
return  from  MesoY)otamia  and  his  emigration  to 
Egviit,  was  only  about  thirty  years,  this  interval 
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was  too  brief  for  Judah's  arriving  at  a  marriage- 
able age,— for  his  marrying  Bathshua,  who  bore 
him  three  sons,  all  of  whom  successively  reached 
maturity,  then  for  the  birth  of  a  fourth  son,  who 
in  his  turn  became  the  father  of  two  sons.  If  the 
history  contained  anything  to  countenance  this 
mass  of  impossibilities  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  year,  as  alleged,  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
worthy of  credit.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Pharez  must  have  been  still  an  immature  youth 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  from  Canaan  (see 
on  ch.  xxxviii.),  and  that  his  sons,  Hezron  and 
Hamul,  instead  of  coming  into  Egypt,  were  born 
only  after  the  settlement  in  that  country.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  clause  under  review  forms 
not  a  part  of  the  continuous  narrative,  but  is  a 
parenthetical  sentence,  separated  in  our  English 
translation  by  a  full  period,  and  inserted  to  give 
the  information,  that  as  two  of  Judah's  sons,  Er 
and  Onan,  had  died  without  issue,  their  place  was 
supplied  by  Hezron  and  Hamul,  whom  Providence 
raised  up  and  substituted  in  their  stead,  to  be  heads 
of  Israelitish  families.  This  view  of  the  isolated 
and  independent  position  of  the  clause  is  corrobo- 
rated by  its  grammatical  structure.  [The  Hebrew 
text  has  vn',) ;  the  Septuagiut  version  has  Km 
eyevovTo,  and '  were :'  this  little  word,  which  Colemo 
entirely  overlooked,  serving  to  mark  the  sentence 
as  complete  in  itself,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
the  other  verses  in  this  chapter,  where,  in  enumer- 
ating the  other  descendants  of  Jacob,  a  dilFerent 
phraseology  is  used — as,  for  instance  {v.  13),  the 
sons  of  Issachar,  Tola,  &c.,  not  were  Tola,  &c.] 
13.  the  sons  of  Issachar  —  Phuvah  or  Pua, 
Job  or  Jashub  (Num.  xxvi.  23).  15.  Dinah.  Sue 
and  Serah  {v.  17)  are  the  only  two  females  men- 
tioned in  this  catalogue.  Judging  from  the  plan 
followed  in  other  genealogical  lists,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  female  names,  the  insertion  of  the 
two  in  this  genealogy  might  have  been  dictated  by 
reasons  which,  although  well  understood  at  the 
time,  we  may  tind  it  difficult  to  discover.  Luther 
suggests  that  the  reason  of  Dinah  being  men- 
tioned might  be,  that  she  had  become  house- 
keeper ou  the  death  of  Jacob's  wives.  16. 
the  sons  of  Gad— Zii)hion,  or  Zophon,  Ezbon,  or 
Ozni  (Num.  xxvi.  1,5,  IG).  17.  the  sons  of  Asher 
—Ishuah,  Isui.  It  accords  with  Oriental  taste  to 
have  such  rliyming  names  in  families  (cf.  ch.  xxii. 
21).  the  sons  of  Beriah— Heber  and  Malchiel; 
not  '  M^ere '  Heber  and  Malchiel ;  and  hence,  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  been  bora  in  Canaan. 
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who  went  down  to  Egypt. 


20 


21 


*  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  born  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  Spriest  of  On  bare  unto  him. 
*And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  Belah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  Gera, 
and  Naaman,  ^Ehi,  and  Rosh,  ^Muppim,  and  ^Huppim,  and  Ard. 
22  These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel,  which  were  born  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls 

23,  wei-e  fourteen.    ^And  the  sons  of  Dan;  ^^Hushim.    ^And  the  sons  of 

24,  Naphtali;  Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  Shillem.  ^  These  are  the 
25  sons  of  Bilhah,  ^ which  Laban  gave  unto  Rachel  his  daughter;  and  she 

bare  these  unto  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  seven. 

'^All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  which  came  out  of 
his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were  threescore  and 
six.  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  born  him  in  Egypt,  were  two 
souls:  ^all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,  were 
threescore  and  ten. 


26 


27 


B.  C.  170^ 
»  Ch.  41.  iO, 

8  Or,  prince. 

*  1  (.hr.  7.  0. 
"  Num. 26.38, 

Ahinim. 
"  Kum.2(;..'?9. 
Shupham. 
1  Chr.  7. 12. 
Shuppira. 

9  Hupham. 

1  Chr.  7. 12. 

10  Shuham. 

"  1  Chr.  7. 1.3. 
y  ch  30.  5. 7. 

*  ch.  29.  29. 
»  Ex.  1.  5. 
"thigh. 

f>  Deut.10.2). 


These  grandsons  of  Aslier  are  enumerated  here, 
because  they  appear  as  heads  of  families  (Num. 
xxvi.  45).  20.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim— (see  on  ch. 
xli.  50, 51. )  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  though  born  in 
Egypt,  are  classed  in  this  catalogue  as  being  heads 
of  families  (Num.  xxvi.  28).  The  Septuagint  in- 
serts here,  from  1  Chr.  vii.  14-22,  the  five  sons  of 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  21.  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 
Ten  are  enumerated  in  this  verse ;  and  Dr.  Colenso 
suggests  that  this  large  family  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  different  wives.  But  without  dvyelling 
on  the  prima  facie  improbability  of  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  son  of  Jacob,  having  a  more  numerous 
household  than  any  of  his  brethren,  all  the  state- 
ments made  respecting  him— such  as  that  he  was 
"a  little  one"  (ch.  xliv.  20),  that  he  was  born 
after  Joseph's  abduction,  for  Jacob  related  the 
incidents  to  Joseph  as  new  intelligence  (ch.  xlviii. 
7),  and  that  he  was  still  a  young  man  over  whom 
his  father  exercised  a  parental  control  (chs.  xlii. 
38;  xliii.  3-13) — militate  against  the  likelihood  of 
his  having  become,  before  the  emigration  to  Egypt, 
the  father  of  so  many  sons.  He  was  at  the  farthest 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  probably  under 
it.  Accordingly,  a  careful  inspection  will  lead  to 
the  discovery  that  in  this  list  of  his  sons  are  in- 
cluded grandsons  and  a  great-grandson  too.  The 
first  three  were  Benjamin's  own  sons  :  Belah  or 
Bela,  Becher,  and  Ashbel  or  Jediael  (Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  viii.  1).  Cera,  Naaman,  and 
Ard  or  Addar,  were  sons  of  Bela.  Ehi  or  Ahiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  38),  or  Aharah  (1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Rosh 
being  not  found  in  other  copies  of  this  genealogy,  a 
very  i^robable  conjecture  has  been  made,  that  the 
letter  1  at  the  beginning  has  been  mistaken  for 
^  ;  and  so  the  first  three  letters  would  make  Gera,  a 
name  which  is  repeated  in  1  Chr.  viii.  5;  and  then 
e',  the  last  letter  of  E-osh,  being  pi'efixed  to  the 
following,  will  make  Shemuppim  or  Shupham 
(Num.  xxvi.  39),  or  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  or 
Shephuphan  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  How  little  ground 
does  tliere  now  appear  for  the  allegation  that 
Benjamin  had  a  family  of  ten  sons  born  to  him  in 
Canaan !  [The  Septuagint  mentions  only  nine 
children  of  Benjamin  in  various  degrees  of  de- 
scent—viz., three  sons,  five  grandsons,  and  one 
great-grandson  :  vioi  de  Bevta/xLu'  BaA.a  kui  Bo^op 
Kal  A<r/3i;\,  eyevovTo  vol  Ba\d  Frj/Oti  Kai  'ifoefxau 
KUL  'Ayx'^  "Ptij?  KUi.  M.afx^efi'  Ti]pa  Se  eyevvi](T€ 
Tou  '.4,od5,  and  Cera  begat  Arad  (Ard).]  23.  the 
sons  of  Dan— Hushim  or  Shusham  (Num.  xxvi. 
42). 

26.  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt.  The  emigration  to  Egypt,  being  a  new 
starting-point  in  the  history  of  Israel,  became  an 
ci)och  from  which  time  was  calculated ;  and  in  this 
latitude  of  meaning,  the  words  "All  the  souls  that 
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came  with  Jacob,"  are  to  be  taken  just  as  the 
accompanying  phrase,  "which  came  out  of  his 
loins,"  is  also  to  be  taken  widely ;  for  it  includes 
in  this  genealogy  not  only  his  sons,  but  some  of  his 
grandsons,  as  the  word  "sons"  frequently  signifies 
in  Scripture.    Another  example  of  such  a  loose 
general  statement  occurs  in  this  same  genealogy 
as  here.    It  is  said  {v.  15),  "  These  be  the  sons  of 
Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram 
— that  being  the  native  country  of  most  of  Jacob's 
family,  though  several  of  the  names  comprehended 
in  the  previous  list  are  those  of  his  grandsons  born 
in  Canaan.  On  the  whole,  as  the  numerous  retinue  ' 
of  servants  and  retainers  who  belonged  to  the 
tribe,  which,  with  their  immense  flocks  and  herds, 
required  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Egyr)t  to  be 
appropriated  to  their  sole  use,  are  excluded  from  i 
this  catalogue ;  and  as  not  even  the  wives  of  the  i 
sons,  who  were  probably  of  the  families  of  Esau,  j 
Ishmael,  Keturah,  were  taken  into  the  enumera-  ! 
tion,  "All  the  souls  "  must  be  considered  as  limited 
to  "  the  house  of  Jacob  "  (v.  27)— for  they  were  the  j 
aristocracy  of  the  nation,  and  they  only  were 
considered  worthy  of  distinct  record,  as  the  an- 
cestry of  Israel — the  pure  original  stock  from  i 
which,  when  transplanted  into  Egypt,  it  grew  into  | 
a  nation.    27.  all  the  souls  .  .  .  were  threescore  ; 
and  ten.   It  appears,  by  comparing  this  with  tlie  I 
preceding  verse,  that  all  the  persons  enumerated  ! 
were  seventy,  including  in  that  number  Jacob 
himself,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons.    The  following  } 
is  a  tabular  view  of  the  genealogy : —  j 

Jacob,     .......  1  j 

Dinah  (his  daughter),          ....  1 

Sons,   11  i 

Asher's  two  grandsons,         ....  2  ! 

Serah  (Asher's  daughter),     ....  1 

Joseph,    .......  1 

Hezron  and  Hamul,    .....  2 

Jacob's  grandsons,      .....  51 


Manasseh  and  Ephraim's  five  sons,  1  Chr.  vii.  14-22,  5 
According  to  the  Septuagint,  quoted  Acts  vii.  14,  75 

In  considering  this  genealogical  list,  in  which 
the  children  of  Jacob  are  reckoned  by  their  several 
mothers,  it  appears  distinguished  by  a  few  striking 
features, — First,  the  great  preponderance  of  sons. 
'It  was  a  mark  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  which 
always  directed  tlie  births  in  the  chosen  family, 
that  there  should  have  been  so  large  an  excess  of 
males  in  Jacob's  family.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  guard  against  any  intermarriages 
with  the  Canaanites,  lest  the  stream  of  heathen 
corruption  should  break  through  the  barriers  by 
which  this  family  was  kept  apart.     Since,  how- 
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father  to  Pharaoh. 


28  And  he  sent  *^Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  '^to  direct  his  face  unto 

29  Goshen;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  Joseph  made 
ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and 
presented  himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his 

30  neck  a  good  while.    And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  *  Now  let  me  die,  since 

31  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  ai^t  yet  alive.  And  Joseph  said  unto 
his  brethren,  and  unto  his  father's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and  show  Pharaoh, 
and  say  unto  him,  My  brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  which  were  in 

32  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me;  and  the  men  are  shepherds,  for 

their  trade  hath  been  to  feed  cattle;  and  they  have  brought  their  flocks. 

33  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  -^What  is  your  occupation  ? 

34  That  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  ^from  our 
youth  even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen:  for  every  shepherd  is  ^^an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians. 


B.  C.  1706. 

Ch,  43.  8. 
ch.  44.  IP, 
34. 

ch.  49.  8. 

ch.  SI.  21 
*  ch.  45.  28. 

Luke  2.  iD. 
12  they  are 

men  of 

cattle. 

ch.  9.  10. 

1  Ki.  9.  27. 

1  Ki,  18.  5, 
6. 

/  ch.  47.  2.  3. 

Jon.  1.  8. 
^  ch.  30.  35. 

ch.  31.  5. 

ch.  37. 12. 

Ex.  8.  26. 


ever,  the  immediate  posterity  of  Jacob  consisted 
chietiy  of  sous,  it  would  be  easier  to  overcome  the 
difficulties,  and  there  would  also  be  less  danger 
connected  wdth  the  marriage  of  one  of  Jacob's 
sons  or  grandsons  to  a  heathen  wife,  than  with  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter  to  a  heathen  husband.  The 
subordinate  position  of  the  wife  would  render  the 
former  of  comparatively  slight  importance;  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  daughter  would  actually 
separate  herself  from  the  chosen  family  and  from 
the  covenant  of  Jehovah.'  Second,  As  a  general 
rule,  Jacob's  sons  and  grandsons  married  amongst 
their  paternal  kindred.  The  case  of  Simeon  {v.  10) 
is  noticed  as  exceptional,  as  was  also  that  of  Judah 
(ch.  xxxviii.  2),  the  prevailing  practice  being  to 
select  wives  from  the  families  of  Ishmael,  Keturah, 
or  Edom.  Third,  As  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob 
founded  the  twelve  tribes,  so  their  sons,  i.e., 
Jacob's  grandsons,  were  the  founders  of  the  families 
into  which  the  tribes  were  subdivided,  unless  these 
grandsons  died  without  leaving  children,  or  did 
not  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  male  descendants 
to  form  independent  families,  or  the  natural  rule 
for  the  formation  of  tribes  and  families  was  set 
aside  by  other  events  or  causes.  'On  this  hypo- 
thesis we  explain  the  peculiarities  of  this  genealogy, 
and  the  differences  that  appear  between  it  and 
Num.  xxvi.'  (Delitzsch). 

28-34.— Arrival  in  Egypt.  28.  sent  Judah 
before  Mm  unto  Joseph.  This  precautionary 
measure  was  obviously  proper  for  apprising  the 
king  of  the  entrance  of  so  large  a  company  within 
his  territories ;  moreover,  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  receive  instruction  from  Joseph  as  to  the  locale 
of  their  future  settlement,  and  then  to  act  as  guide 
to  it  (see  on  ch.  xlvii.  6-11).  29,  30.  And  Joseph 
made  ready  his  chariot.  The  difference  between 
chariot  and  wagon  was  not  only  in  the  lighter  and 
more  elegant  construction  of  the  former,  but  in 
the  one  being  drawn  by  horses,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  shepherd  kings  introduced  these  {Rawlinson's 
'  Herodotus,' b.  ii.,  ch.  cviii.,  note),  and  the  other  by 
oxen.  Being  a  public  man  in  Egypt,  Joseph  was 
required  to  appear  everywhere  in  an  equipage 
suitable  to  his  dignity;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
o vving  either  to  pride  or  ostentatious  i)arade  that 
ho  drove  his  carriage,  while  his  father's  family 
were  accommodated  only  in  rude  and  humble 
wagons.  went  up  —  i.  e.,  north  to  Goshen, 
presented  himself— ,  showed  himself,  ap])eared. 
This  form  of  the  verb  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  or  an  angel,  to  men 
(Gen.  xii.  7;  xvii.  1;  xviii.  1),  and  here  applied  to 
describe  the  splendour  of  Joseph,  and  wept  on 
2J9 


his  neck  a  good  while — lit.,  continuously,  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  Septuagint  has,  '  wept  with  a 
copious  weeping.'  The  interview  was  a  most 
affecting  one— the  happiness  of  the  delighted 
father  was  now  at  its  height;  and  life  having  no 
higher  charms,  he  could,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
aged  Simeon,  have  departed  in  peace.  31-34.  And 
Joseph  said  ...  I  will  go  up,  and  show  Pharaoh. 
It  was  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  the  king  to 
apprise  him  of  their  arrival.  And  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  them  were  worthy  of  his  character 
alike  as  an  affectionate  brother  and  a  religious 
man.  his  father's  house.  This  phrase,  used 
in  distinction  from  "  his  brethren,"  must  be 
considered  as  denoting  the  whole  Israelitish  clan. 
34.  in  the  land  of  Goshen— [Septuagint,  ev  yyj 
Teahix  Apafiia^.]  This  expression  of  the  Greek 
translators  seems  to  denote  generally  that  part  of 
the  Delta  which  bordered  on  the  eastern  desert, 
and  on  only  one  part  of  which,  at  first,  the 
Hebrews  entered  into  possession  {Drew,  '  Scripture 
Lands ').  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians.  This  reason  is  assigned  by 
J oseph  for  desiring  to  obtain  a  settlement  for  his 
father's  house  in  a  separate  locality,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  kept  away  from  much  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians,  whose  manners  and  pursuits, 
above  all,  whose  religion  was  very  different  from 
theirs.  The  hatred  and  contempt  cherished  by 
the  old  Egyptians  for  all  classes  of  herdsmen  was 
manifested  by  their  ranking  these  in  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  refusing  to  intermarry  with  them, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  the  temples,  and  depict- 
ing them  on  the  monuments  as  lean,  sordid, 
wretched-looking  creatures  (iZawZiwsow's  '  Herod.,' 
b.  ii.,  ch.  xlvii.,  128,  164).  If,  as  some  Egyptologers 
hold,  from  the  thoroughly  Egyptian  character  of 
the  court  in  Joseph's  time,  that  the  shepherd  kings 
had  been  expelled  shortly  before  his  arrival  in  that 
country,  the  vivid  remembrance  of  their  invasion 
wouldintensify  the  native  feeling  against  shepherds. 
But  those  who  consider  Joseph's  royal  patron  to 
have  been  Apepi  or  ApJwphis,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Hyk-shos,  or  shepherd  kings  (see  on  ch.  xli.),  inter- 
pret Joseph's  language  in  a  very  different  way  from 
our  translators.  [Some,  taking  nsrin  to  bear  a  double 
meaning,  as  Studdena  in  Greek,  and  sacer  in  Latin, 
render  it,  '  every  shepherd  is  sacred  unto  the 
Egyptians '  (cf.  Exod.  viii.  26);  and  Savile  ('  Science 
and  Revelation '),  considering  that  nnrin  frequently 
signifies  'idols,'  and  that  in  unpointed  Hebrew 
the  words  nvi,  translated  "  shepherd,"  mean 
'  consecrated  goals,'  renders  the  clause  '  every 
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47  THEN  Joseph  "came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  said,  My  father  and  my 
brethren,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have,  are 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  ^the  land  of 

2  Goshen.    And  he  took  some  of  his  brethren,  emn  five  men,  and  ''pre- 

3  sented  them  unto  Pharaoh.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren,  '^What 
is  your  occupation?    And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh,  ^Thy  servants  are 

4  shepherds,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers.  They  said,  moreover,  unto 
Pharaoh,  -^For  to  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  thy  servants  have 
no  pasture  for  their  flocks;  ^for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan  : 
now  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen. 

5  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren 

6  are  come  unto  thee:  Hhe  land  of  Egypt  25  before  thee:  in  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell;  -^in  the  land  of  Goshen 
let  them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  an]}  men  of  activity  among  them, 
then  make  them  ^  rulers  over  my  cattle. 

7  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh : 

8  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.    And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  ^Hovv  old 

9  art  thou?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  'The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years:  ^'^few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  "have  not  attained  unto  the  days 
of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage. 

10  And  Jacob  "blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before  Pharaoh. 

11  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  pos- 
session in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of 
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consecrated  goat  is  an  object  of  idolatry  or  worship 
with  the  Egyptians,'] 

CHAP.  XLVII.  1-31.— Presentation  at  Court. 
1.  Joseph  .  ,  .  told  Pharaoh  .  .  .  My  father  and 
my  brethren.  Joseph  furnishes  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  could  bear  equally  well  the 
extremes  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  High  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  a  superior. 
Dearly  as  he  loved  his  father,  and  anxiously  as  he 
desired  to  provide  for  the  whole  family,  he  would 
not  go  into  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for 
their  stay  in  Goshen,  until  he  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  his  royal  master.  2.  took  some  of  his 
brethren — probably  the  five  eldest  brothers,  seni- 
ority being  the  least  invidious  X'riuciple  of  selec- 
tion. But  Jewish  traditions  say  that  Zebulun, 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  were  the  brethren 
presented.  4.  For  to  sojourn  .  .  .  are  we  come. 
The  royal  conversation  took  the  course  which 
Joseph  had  anticipated  (ch.  xlvi.  33),  and  they 
answered  according  to  previous  instructions  — 
manifesting,  however,  in  their  determination  to 
return  to  Canaan,  a  faith  and  piety  which  affords 
a  hopeful  symptom  of  their  having  become  all,  or 
most  of  them,  religious  men. 

7.  Joseph  brought  in,  &c.  There  is  a  pathetic 
and  most  affecting  interest  attending  this  inter- 
view -with  royalty ;  and  when,  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignified  solemnity  of  a  man  of  God, 
Jacob  signalized  his  entrance  by  imploring  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  royal  head,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  striking  impression  the  scene 
would  produce  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  7).  '  This  custom  of 
an  old  man  blessing  a  king  or  governor  is  observed 
still  in  Toorkistan.  I  was  frequently  asked  by  Jews 
and  Mohammedan  princes  to  bless  them,  being 
considered  as  a  Mullah,  and  having  a  venerable 
beard '  (  Wolff' a  'Missionary  Labours ').  8.  Pharaoh 
said  unto  Jacob,  &;c.  The  question  was  put  from 
the  deep  and  impressive  interest  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  patriarch  had  created  in  the 
minds  of  Pharaoh  and  his  court.  In  the  low-lying 
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land  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  artificial  habits  of  its 
society,  the  age  of  man  was  far  shorter  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  than  it  had  yet 
become  in  the  pure  bracing  climate  and  among  the 
simple  mountaineers  of  Canaan,  The  Hebrews,  at 
least,  still  attained  a  protracted  longevity,  9,  the 
days,  &c.  Though  130  years  old,  he  reckons  by  days 
(cf.  Ps.  xc,  12),  which  he  calls  few,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  retrospect,  and  evil,  because  his  liie  had 
been  one  almost  unbroken  series  of  troubles.  The 
answer  is  remarkable,  considering  the  comparative 
darkness  of  the  patriarchal  age  (cf.  2  Tim.  i.  10). 
10,  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  Although  "blessed" 
in  its  primary  meaning  denoted  asking  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  original  word  became  a  form  of  salu- 
tation at  meeting  and  x^a^i'ting.  Such  forms  of 
parting  salutation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
readily  take,  in  any  language,  the  secondary  sense, 
to  leave,  to  depart  from. 

11.  Joseph  placed  ...  in  the  best  of  the 
land— best  pasture  land  in  lower  Egypt.  Goshen, 
'  the  land  of  verdure,'  lay  along  the  Pelusaic  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  part 
of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine.  It  included  a 
part  of  the  district  (nome)  of  Heliopolis,  or 
"  On,"  and  on  the  east  stretched  out  a  consider- 
able length  into  the  desert.  The  ground  included 
within  these  boundaries  was  a  rich  and  fertile 
extent  of  natural  meadow,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  shepherds  (cf.  ch. 
xlix,  24  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  72 ;  xxxiv.  10).  '  This  tract 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  modern  province  esh- 
Shiirkiyeh,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abu  Za'bel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  desert  to 
the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  That  it  lay 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  apparent  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Israelites  practised  irrigation, 
and  lived  much  on  fish  ;  but  from  the  enumeration 
of  articles  longed  for  (Num,  xi.  5;  xx.  5;  Deut. 
xi.  10),  it  y)robably  extended  further  west,  and 
more  into  the  Delta  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed. There  are  more  Hocks  and  herds  here  than 
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in  the  famine. 


12 


13 


14 


^Rameses,  ^as  Pharaoh  had  commanded.  And  Joseph  nourished  his 
'"father,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  bread, 
2  according  to  their  families. 

And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the  land;  for  the  famine  was  very  sore, 
*so  that  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  fainted  by  reason 
of  the  famine.  'And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was  found 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which 

15  they  bought:  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house.  And 
when  money  failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
all  the  Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  Give  us  bread:  for  ^why 

16  should  we  die  in  thy  presence?  for  the  money  faileth.  And  Joseph  said, 
Give  j^our  cattle ;  and  I  will  give  you  for  your  cattle,  if  money  fail. 

17  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph:  and  Joseph  gave  them 
bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the 
herds,  and  for  the  asses;  and  he  ^fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle 
for  that  year. 

18  When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and 
said  unto  him,  We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is 
spent ;  my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle :  there  is  not  ought  left  in 

19  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands:  wherefore  shall  we 
die  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and  our  land  ?  buy  us  and  our  land  for 
bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh ;  and  give  us 
seed,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate.  And 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.  And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities 
from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof. 

22  ^'  Only  the  land  of  the  *  priests  bought  he  not :  for  the  priests  had  a 
portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which 

23  Pharaoh  gave  them ;  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.  Then  Joseph 
said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I  have  bouglit  you  this  day  and  your  land 
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anywhere  else  in  Egypt'  (Robinson,  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' vol.  i.,  p.  77).  This  Heliopolitan  nome 
is  called  {v.  11)  "the  land  of  Rameses— the  best 
of  the  land."  The  word  Eameses  means,  in  the 
old  Egyjjtian  language,  'son  of  the  sun.'  The 
papyrus  Anastasi  III.  recently  discovered  con- 
tains a  brilliant  description  of  the  fields  in  this 
district  as  of  marvellous  fertility.  '  During  the 
reign  of  the  shepherd  kings  (says  Drew,  '  Scrip- 
ture Lands  ')  a  frontier  warfare  was  carried  on 
against  them  by  the  allied  forces  of  Thebes  and 
Ethiopia,  which  resulted  in  their  ultimate  expul- 
sion. This  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  reigning  monarch  to  receive  Josefjh's 
countrymen  as  colonists  ;  for  so  all  his  military 
force  was  available  for  the  warfare  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  forward  on  the  south.'  12.  according  to 
their  families  [c]tan 'd^]— in  proportion  to,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  family. 

13-22.  there  was  no  bread,  &c.  This  probably 
refers  to  the  second  year  of  the  famine  (ch.  xlv.  6), 
when  any  little  stores  of  individuals  or  families 
were  exhausted,  and  when  the  people  had  become 
universally  dexjeudent  on  the  government.  At 
first  they  obtained  supplies  for  payment.  Ere 
long  money  failed.  16.  And  Joseph  .  .  ,  Give 
your  cattle.  'This  was  the  wisest  course  that 
could  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  both  of 
the  people  and  the  cattle,  which,  being  bought 
by  Joseph,  were  supported  at  the  royal  expense, 
and  very  likely  returned  to  the  people  at  the  end 
of  the  famine,  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
agricultural  labours.' 
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20.  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.  The  people 
parted  with  it  permanently  under  that  dynasty ; 
ior  Heroclohis  ('d.  ii.,ch.  cix  :  cf.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
i.,  73;  Straho,  xvii.,  with  Wilkinson^ s  'Ancient 
Egypt,'  i.,  263)  speaks  of  the  land  as  being  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  monarch ;  and  the 
account  in  the  book  of  Genesis  explains  how  this 
came  to  pass.  On  the  supposition  that  the  events 
described  in  it  took  place  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  shepherd  kings,  "the  people"  in  this  passage 
will  denote  the  Egyptians  ;  and  this  will  further 
explain  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris, 
the  great  conqueror  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
gave  (or  rather  restored)  to  the  ])eople  the  ground 
which  the  usurpers  had  taken  from  them  [Drew's 
'Scripture  Lands').  21.  as  for  the  people,  &c. 
The  removal,  obviously  for  the  convenience  of  the 
country  peox)le  who  were  doing  nothing,  was  to 
the  cities  where  the  corn  stores  were  situated. 
22.  only  the  land  of  the  priests,  &c.  These  lands 
were  inalienable,  being  endowments  by  which  the 
temples  were  supported.  The  i)riests  for  them- 
selves received  a  daily  allowance  of  provision  from 
the  state,  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  the 
height  of  cruelty  to  withhold  that  allowance  when 
their  lands  were  incapable  of  being  tilled  (cf. 
BawUnson's  'Herodotus,'  b  ii.,  ch.  xxxvii.,  note  4; 
also  ch.  clxviii.,  note  8).  23-28.  Joseph  said  .  .  . 
Behold,  &c.  The  land  being  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment {ov.  19,  20),  seed  would  be  distributed  for  the 
first  croxj  after  the  famine,  and  the  people  occupy 
them  as  tenants  at-will,  on  the  xw^^nt  of  a  pro- 
duce rent,  almost  the  same  rule  as  obtains  in 
Egypt  in  the  present  day. 


Joseph  tisiteth 


his  sick  father. 


24  for  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth  ^ar^  unto 
Pharaoh ;  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for 
your  food,  and  for  them  of  your  households,  and  for  food  for  your  little 

25  ones.    And  they  said.  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives:  '"let  us  find  gi-ace  in 

26  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants.  And  Joseph 
made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  fifth  part;  ^except  the  land  of  the  ^priests  only,  which  became 
not  Pharaoh's. 

27  And  Israel  ^dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen; 
and  they  had  possessions  therein,  and  ^grew,  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

2S  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years:  so  ^  the  wliole  age 

29  of  Jacob  was  an  hundred  forty  and  seven  years.  And  the  time  "drew 
nigh  that  Israel  must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and  said  unto 
him,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  ^put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh,  and  '^deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me;  ^bury  me 

80  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt:  but  ^I  will  lie  with  my  fathers;  and  thou 
shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  -^bury  me  in  their  burying-place. 

31  And  he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  And  he  said.  Swear  unto 
me.  And  he  sware  unto  him.  And  ^Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the 
bed's  head. 

48  AND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  one  told  Joseph,  Behold, 
thy  father  is  sick  :  and  he  took  witli  him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and 

2  Ephraim.    And  072e  told  Jacob,  and  said.  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometli 

3  unto  thee :  and  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed.  And 
Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  "  Luz  in  the 

4  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  nie,  and  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of 
people ;  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee  ^for  an  everlasting 

5  possession.  And  now  thy  '^two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  were 
born  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto  thee  into  Egypt, 
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29-31.  the  time  drew  nigh,  &c.  One  onlj^  of  his 
dying  arrangements  is  recorded  ;  but  that  one  re- 
veals his  whole  character.  It  was  the  disposal  of 
his  remains,  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Canaan, 
not  from  a  mere  romantic  attachment  to  his  native 
soil,  nor,  like  his  modern  descendants,  from  a 
superstitious  feeling  for  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land, 
but  from  faith  in  the  promises.  His  address  to 
Joseph, — "  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight," 
i.  e.,  as  the  vizier  of  Egypt— his  exacting  a  solemn 
oath  that  his  wishes  would  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  that  oath  (see  on  ch.  xxiv.  2),  all 
pointed  significantly  to  the  promise,  and  showed 
the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  enjoy  its  blessings 
(cf.  Num.  X.  29).  31.  Israel  bowed  himself  upon 
the  bed's  head.  Oriental  beds  have  neither  posts 
nor  canopy,  being  simply  mats  spread  on  the  floor, 
or  divans  raised  a  little  from  it.  The  meaning  is, 
that  having  probably  been  sitting  .upon  it,  he 
turned  himself,  and  bowed  in  the  attitude  of 
devotional  reverence,  with  his  face  towards  the 
place  where  his  head  was  usually  laid.  [According 
to  the  present  Masoretic  points,  nmn  signifies 
the  bed  (chs..  xiviii.  2 ;  xlix.  33).  But  the  text  of 
the  Septuagii'it  itranslators  seems  to  have  read 
n^?3n,  the  staff.]  As  it  is  not  said  that  ^t  this  time 
Jacob  was  sick,  the  latter  interpretation  may  be 
the  true  one  ;  and  the  apostle  (Heb.  xi.  21)  quotes 
it,  because  the  Greek  version  was  then  in  common 
use.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  conjoined  with  the 
other,  as  we  may  suppose  the  patriarch  sitting  on 
his  bed  and  leaning  on  his  favourite  staff.    Tl  g 


faith  of  the  patriarch  was  a  mental  exercise,  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  outward  posture. 

CHAP.  XLVIII.  1-22.— Joseph's  Visit  to  his 
Sick  Father.  1.  thy  father  is  sick.  Joseph  was 
hastily  sent  for,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took  with 
him  his  two  sons.  2.  Israel  strengthened  him- 
self, and  sat  upon  the  bed.  In  the  chamber  where 
a  good  man  lies,  edifying  and  spiritual  discourse 
may  be  expected.  3.  God  Almighty  appeared 
unto  me  at  Luz.  The  object  of  Jacob  in  thus 
reverting  to  the  memorable  vision  at  Bethel— one 
of  the  great  landmarks  in  his  history— was  to 
point  out  the  splendid  promises  in  reserve  for  his 
Ijosterity— to  engage  Joseph's  interest  and  preserve 
his  continued  connection  with  the  people  of  God, 
rather  than  with  the  Egyptians.  4.  Behold,  I  will 
make  thee  fruitful.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the 
covenant  (chs.  xxviii.  13-15;  xxxv.  12).  These 
words  were  spoken  first  by  his  father  in  his  part- 
ing blessing  (ch.  xxviii.  3),  and  repeated,  it  seems, 
to  Jacob  in  his  dream  at  Luz,  though  the  circum- 
stance is  n,)t  related  in  the  narrative  of  that  extra- 
ordinary dream.  Whether  they  are  to  be  viewed 
in  a  limited  sense,  as  pointing  to  the  many  cen- 
turies during  which  the  Jews  were  occupiers  of 
the  Holy  Land,  or  whether  the  words  bear  a  wider 
meaning,  and  intimate  that  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel  are  to  be  reinstated  in  the  land  of  promise, 
as  their  "everlasting  possession,"  are  points  that 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  5. 
thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Bianasseh.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  aged  jiatriarch  to  adopt 
Joseph's  eldest  sons  {is  his  own,  thus  giving  him 
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Ep/iraim  and  Manasseh. 


6  are  mine :  as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine.  And  thy  issue, 
which  thou  begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be  called  after 

7  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance.  And  as  for  me,  when  I 
came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way, 
when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried 
her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  is  Beth-lehem. 

8,     And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  and  said.  Who  are  these  ?  And 
9  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  ^  They  are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given 
me  in  this  place.    And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and 

10  -^  I  will  bless  them.  Now  ^the  eyes  of  Israel  were  ^dim  for  age,  so  that 
he  could  not  see.    And  he  brought  them  near  unto  him;  and  '^he  kissed 

11  them,  and  embraced  them.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  had  not 
thought  to  see  thy  face;  and,  lo,  God  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed. 

12  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed 

13  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  And  Joseph  took  them  both, 
Ephraim  in  his  right  hand  toward  Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his 
left  hand  toward  Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him. 

14  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's  head, 
who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh's  head,  guiding 
his  hands  wittingly;  for  Manasseh  was  the  first-born. 

15  And  -^he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 

16  this  day,  the  Angel  ^which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads;  and 
let  ^my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac;  and  let  them  ^grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

17  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father  "^laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  it  ^displeased  him:  and  he  held  up  his  father's  hand,  to 

18  remove  it  from  Ephraim's  head  unto  Manasseh's  head.  And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  father^  Not  so,  my  father :  for  this  is  the  first-born ;  put  thy 

19  right  hand  upon  his  head.  And  his  father  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it, 
my  son,  I  know  it:  he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be 
gTeat;  but  truly  '"his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his 

20  seed  shall  become  a  ^multitude  of  nations.  And  he  blessed  them  that 
day,  saying,  ''In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim, 
and  as  Manasseh :  and  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh. 
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a  double  portion.    The  reasons  of  this  procedure 
are  stated  (1  Chr.  v.  1,  2).    are  mine.  Though 
their  connections  might  have  attached  them  to 
Egypt,  and  opened  to  them  brilliant  prospects 
in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  they  willingly 
accepted  the  adoption  (Heb.  xi.  25).    6,  thy  issue^ 
wMcli  thou  begettest  [niVin — ik'^^J  —  which  thou 
hast  begotten,    shall  be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren.    Here  the  rule  is  distinctly  laid 
down  for  regulating  all  questions  of  their  future 
genealogies,  and  a  sufficient  reason  why  certain 
1     names,  and  no  more,  were  inserted  in  the  catalogue 
1    contained  in  the  jjreceding  chaxjter. 
1       9.  Bring  them  .  .  .  unto  me,  &c.   The  apostle 
I     (Heb.  xi.  21)  selected  the  blessing  of  Joseph's  sons 
\    as  the  chief,  because  the  most  comprehensive, 
;     instance  of  the  patriarch's  faith  which  his  whole 
I    history  furnishes.    13.  Joseph  took  them  both. 
I    The  very  act  of  pronouncing  the  blessing  was 
\    remarkable,  showing  that  Jacob's  bosom  was  ani- 
!    mated  by  the  si)irit  of  prophecy.    14.  guiding  his 
I    hands  wittingly  [in;-n^  ^id\—l%t.,  made  his  hands 
wise.     GeHenius  renders  the  words,  'laying  his 
hands  circumspectly.'    Septuagint,  '  crossing  his 
bands.' 

16.  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all 

evil.    Jacob  declares  (v,  3)  that  this  Angel  was 
263 


God  Almighty  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  11,  13;  xxxii.  30; 
XXXV.  1,  7,  11;  Hos.  xii.  3-5)— the  God  of  his 
fathers  and  the  God  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience. The  name  is  thrice  repeated  in  vv.  15,  16. 
'The  analogy  of  the  three-fold  blessing  of  Aaron 
(Num.  vi.  24-26)  wonld  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  three  times  mentioned. 
No  created  angel  could  in  this  manner  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  God,  or  be  introduced  as  being 
independent  of,  and  co-ordinate  with,  Him.  Such 
an  angel  can  only  be  meant  as  is  connected  with 
God  by  oneness  of  nature,  and  whose  activity  is 
implied  in  that  of  God.  The  singular  is 
here  of  very  special  significance.  It  indicates  that 
the  angel  is  joined  to  God  by  an  inseparable  one- 
ness, and  that  his  territory  is  just  as  wide  as 
that  of  Elohim'  {Hengstenherg's  '  Christology,'  i., 
p.  117).  grow  into  a  multitude.  The  original 
term  is  very  strong  and  expressive,  '  be  prolific  as 
fishes.'  19.  but  truly  his  younger  brother  shall 
be  greater  than  he.  Was  not  the  prediction 
amply  verified  in  the  course  of  time,  the  tribe 
having  grown  so  mighty  in  numbers  and  influence 
(Num.  1.  32-35;  xxvi,  34,  37;  Judg.  iv.  5;  v.  14; 
viii. ;  xii.)  that  it  is  sometimes  put  for  the  collec- 
tive tribes  of  Israel,  (2  Sam.  ii.  9;  Isa.  vii.  2,  &c.) 
20.  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless  ["nnn^].  The  Hebrew 
veyb  sigiiifies  tq  bend  the  knee,  to  pray ;  and  when 
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on  his  children. 


21  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold,  I  die;  but  ^'God  shall  be  with 

22  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers.  Moreover  ^  I 
have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  hand  *'of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow. 

49  AND  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Gather  yourselves  together, 
that  I  may  "tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  ^in  the  last  days. 

2  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob; 
And  '^hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 

3  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-born, 

My  might,  ''and  the  beginning  of  my  strength. 

The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power: 


B.  c. 


P  ch.  f.O.  24. 
«  Josh.  24.32. 

1  Chr.  5.  2. 

John  4,  6. 

ch.  34.  28. 

Josh.  1M4. 

CHAf.  49. 
"  J)eut.  33. 1. 

Amos  3.  7. 
«•  I  eut,  4.  30. 

lS'um.24  14. 
=  Ps.  34. 11. 
d  ]Jeut.21.l7. 


it  is  used  to  express  the  act  of  man  towards  his 
fellows,  it  signifies  that  he  prayed  for  a  blessiog 
upon  them ;  for  a  benediction  in  the  name  of  God 
is  still  a  prayer.  Thus,  even  were  the  words  not 
so  plain  as  they  are,  the  meaning  of  the  first 
clause,  "In  (by)  thee  shall  Israel  bless,"  is  ex- 
panded by  the  second,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  two  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  would 
become  a  proverbial  form  of  expressing  the  best 
wishes  for  others:  "God  make  thee  as  Ephraim 
and  as  Manasseh."  Even  apart  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  man  cannot  'make  blessed'  through 
man ;  self-evidently  he  cannot  bless  through  fore- 
fathers long  since  departed.  Yet  the  very  fact 
that  the  word  is  explained  by  the  addition,  "■say- 
ing, God  make  tliee"  &c.,  shows  that  it  is  no  ordi- 
nai-y  idiom,  as  indeed  it  occurs  in  that  one  place 
only  of  Scripture.  From  God  to  his  creature 
man,  to  "bless"  is  to  make  "blessed"  {Puseij  ou 
'  Daniel,'  p.  481,  note). 

21.  Behold,  I  die.  The  patriarch  could  speak  of 
death  with  composure ;  but  he  wished  to  prepare 
Joseph  and  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the  shock, 
but  God  shall,  &c.  Jacob,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  authorized  to  speak  of  their  bondage  — he 
dwelt  only  on  the  certainty  of  their  restoration  to 
Canaan.  22.  Moreover  I  have  given  to  thee  one 
portion  [Daty]— a  shoulder,  a  tract,  or  ridge  of  land. 
There  is  a  paronomasia  cn  the  word.  This  was 
near  Shechem  (ch.  xxxiii.  18 ;  John  iv.  5 ;  also  Josh, 
xvi.  1 ;  XX.  7).  Jacob  could  not,  as  some  say,  speak 
of  his  sons'  raid  upon  Shechem  as  having  led  to  an 
acquisition  of  the  city;  for  he  repudiated  their 
cruel  treachery  (ch.  xlix.  5,  C),  and  he  had  to  quit 
that  neighbourhood.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Amorites  (Cauaauites)  having  seized  ui)on  it  dur- 
ing one  of  his  frequent  absences,  the  patriarch, 
with  the  united  forces  of  his  tribe,  recovered  it 
from  them  by  his  sword  and  by  his  bow.  It  was 
now  bestowed  as  a  special  gift  upon  Joseph  ;  and 
Keil  thinks  that  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones  there 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32)  was  in  consequence  of  this  pre- 
sentation (Acts  vii.  16). 

CHAP.  XLIX.  1-33.— Patrtarciial  Blessing. 
1.  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons.  It  is  not  to  the 
sayings  of  the  dying  saint,  so  much  as  of  the 
inspired  prophet,  that  attention  is  called  in  this 
chapter.  Jacob  is  prepared,  like  Isaac  in  similar 
circumstances  (ch.  xxvii.),  to  pronounce,  before 
the  collected  group  of  his  numerous  family,  that 
solemn  benediction  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
patriarchs,  carried  with  it  the  force  of  a  testa- 
mentary deed  in  conveying  the  Divine  promises 
committed  to  them.  These  communications,  how- 
ever, though  commonly  called  blessings  {v.  28), 
contained,  in  the  present  instance,  words  ef  severe 
■censure  upon  some  of  his  sons  ;  while  in  their  pro- 
spective import  they  were  made  to  indicate  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  posterity.  They  were 
founded  on  a  long  and  close  observation  of  the 
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character,  dispositions,  and  habits  of  each  of  his 
sons  ;  for  such  a  knowledge  undoubtedly  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  his  judgments.  But  his  words 
were  more  than  the  dictates  of  mere  natural  saga- 
city ;  and  although  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
extreme  age 

'  When  sage  experience  does  attain 
To  Bomething  like  prophetic  strain,' 

the  utterances  of  Jacob  concerned  the  destiny  not 
so  much  of  his  sons  individually,  as  of  the  tribes 
which  should  respectively  descend  from  them,  and 
they  were  so  pregnant  with  a  meaning  wliich  a  re- 
mote future  alone  would  fully  evolve,  that  he  must 
be  considered  as  having  spoken  them  under  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed, 
so  graphic  are  the  descriptions,  and  so  minutely 
exact  the  assignment  of  the  several  inheritances 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Dr.  Davidson  ('  Intro- 
duction,' i.,  p.  198)  has  pronounced  it  to  have  been, 
while  bearing  the  form  of  a  prediction,  a  vaticinium 
post  eventum.  But  this  is  a  groundless  assertion  ; 
for  there  is  distii>ct  -evidence  that  inii)ortant  in- 
tegral parts  of  this  prophecy,  as,  for  instance,  the 
separation  of  Levi  to  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxxii. 
29 ;  Num.  i.  49 ;  Dent.  x.  8,  9 ;  xviii.  1),  and  the 
appointment  of  Joseph's  two  eldest  sons  to  be  heads 
of  tribes,  were  accomplished  before  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  ;  and  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
period  between  that  and  the  close  of  Jacob's  life, 
when  the  declaration  could  have  been  made,  but 
the  Occasion  specified  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  The  iiatriarch,  w^hen  he  uttered  this 
highly  figurative  and  obscure  prophecy,  seems  to 
have  had  his  mind  wrought  i\i>  to  a  high  state  of 
poetical  fervour  under  the  inspiring  influence  of 
the  Spirit.  His  faith  placed  him  as  it  were  on  a 
watchtower,  from  which,  though  in  Egypt,  he 
could  discern,  with  telescopic  clearness,  the  most 
prominent  events  in  the  future  history  of  his 
descendants.  There  was  no  pronouncing  of  the 
patriarchal  blessing  after  Jacob  ;  for  the  process 
of  distinguishing  the  heir  of  the  promise  had 
been  completed,  and  that  '  ancestor  had  appeared 
whose  entire  posterity  was,  without  any  separation 
from  among  them,  to  become  the  medium  for  pre- 
paring sah^ation'  {Kurtz,  'History  of  Old  Cove- 
imnt,'  i.,  p.  294).  in  the  last  days  [n^Q;n  nnnxa 
in  future  times.  The  Septuagint  has,  '  in  the 
last  days.']  This  identical  phrase  is  used  by  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  i.  2,  and  in  1  Peter 
i.  20),  in  reference  to  the  Gospel  age.  The  phrase 
is  employed,  however,  by  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  a  sense  indefinitely  future  (of.  Deut. 
iv.  30). 

3.  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-born.  In  polyg- 
amous families  there  are  sometimes  several  first- 
borns ;  and  Jacob,  had  he  been  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  predilections,  would  doubtless 
have  assigned  the  honour  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  to  Joseph,  the  first-born  of  his  be- 
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4  Unstable  as  water,  ^  tliou  ^  slialt  not  excel ; 
Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ; 
Then  defiledst  thou  it:  ^he  went  up  to  my  coucli. 

5  Simeon  and  Levi  ar^  -^brethren ; 

^  Instruments  ^  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 

6  0  my  soul,  ^'come  not  thou  into  their  secret; 

*  Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united ! 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man. 

And  in  their  self-will  they  *  digged  down  a  wall. 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce; — and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel  : 
^  1  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, — and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

8  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise : 
Thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies; 


loved  Eachel.  [But  "iiid?,  when  used  iu  regard  to 
human  otfsi)riug,  denotes  the  eldest  son  on  the 
fatlier^s  side,  and  accordingly  it  frequently  occu.rs 
in  parallelism  with  "  the  beginning  of  strength" 
(cf.  Deut.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv.  36). 
Hence  the  Septuagint  renders  it,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  cipxh  tekvcov  juov.]  As  the  first  begotten, 
then,  in  Jacob's  family,  Reuben  would  "excel  in 
dignity  and  in  power"  all  his  brothers.  But  in 
consequence  of  his  atrocious  crime  (see  on  ch. 
XXXV.  22)  he  was  deprived  of  this  pre-eminence, 
belonging  to  the  birthright,  which  included,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  writers,  a  double  portion  of  the 
inheritance,  the  priesthood,  and  the  kingdom,  and 
which  were  distributed  amongst  his  brothers, — 
the  first  being  conferred  on  Joseph,  the  second  on 
Levi,  and  the  third  on  Judah.  4.  Unstable  as 
water— a  boiling  up  as  of  water  (art  thou');  i.e., 
thou  didst  boil  up  with  lust  and  passion, — re- 
ferring to  his  incest  [Geseniufi).  thou  shalt  not 
excel — i.e.,  thou  shalt  not  preserve  thy  natural 
excellency  in  thy  posterity,  nor  have  the  pre- 
eminence of  rule.  The  criminal  w^as  degraded, 
but  not  otherwise  punished  personally.  But  he 
was  in  his  tribe  ;  for  his  descendants  never  made 
any  figure :— no  judge,  prophet,  nor  ruler  syjrang 
up  from  amongst  them,  and  the  tribe  of  Eeuben, 
together  with  the  other  transjordanic  trihes;  was  the 
first  that  was  carried  into  captivity  (1  Chr.  v.  26). 
thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed— the  bed 
being  spread  upon  a  divan,  which  itself  is  raised 
somewhat  from  the  floor,  he  went  up  to  my 
I  couch.  The  third  person  is  used  here  as  if,  instead 
!  of  addressing  Eeuben  directly,  the  indignant  patri- 
1  arch  were  pointing  him  out  with  loathing  to  his 
other  sons.  The  only  instance  of  this  tribe  trying 
to  regain  its  lost  ijrimogeniture  was  the  defeated 
;     attempt  at  rebellion  narrated  in  Num.  xvi. 

5.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  TDrethreH— L  e.,  united 
by  similar  dispositions  as  by  blood  relationship, 
instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations, 
j     The  meaning  of  this  last  word  [orfrihsD]  has  been 
I     much  disputed.   Without  enumerating  the  various 
I     significations  which  haVe  been  attached  to  it  by 
!     different  writers,  according  as  they  derived  it  from 
\     one  or  another  root,  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
\     appears  to  be  that  suggested  by  Gesenius,  who, 
»    tracing  it  to  ns,  or  nns,  to  jjierce,  renders  the 
[    clause,  'instruments  of  violence  are  their  swords.' 
F    The  Septuagint  has,  'they  executed  in  concert 
I     their  iniquitous  ])lot  of  dtstruction.'    6.  into  their 
secret  [iid]— a  divan,  a  conclave  of  wicked  con- 
spirators,   mine  honour  [nh?]— joined  with  a 
feminine  verb,  as  being  in  parallelism  with  [""t^^}] 
my  soul ;  and  both  words  are  in  the  nominative, 
*  let  not  my  soul  '—i.  e.,  let  me  not  come  into  their 
circle  (secret).    [The  Septuagint  has  kuI  iiri 


B.  C.  If  89 

1  do  not 
thou  excel. 

*  Deut.2r.20. 

2  my  couch 
is  gone, 

/  t  ro.  18.  9. 

3  Or.  their 
swords  are 
weapons  of 
violence. 

^  ch.  31.  25. 

I  ro.1.15,16. 
i  P.S.  20.  9. 

4  houghed 
oxen. 
Josh  2i;  1. 


a-va-TdaeL  avTwv  /xi)  eplaai  to.  tjiraTa  fxou,  as  if  their 
Hebrew  text  had  been  liver,  the  seat  of  the 
mind.]  in  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a 
w-all.  This  translation  is  not  correct  ;  for  there  is 
no  mention  made  in  the  narrative  (ch.  xxxiv.)  of 
the  demolition  of  the  city  wall ;  and,  besides,  the 
text  is  not  [liEi']  a  wall,  but  ["iVki']  an  ox  ;  whence 
some  commentators  render,  'they  ham-strung  the 
oxen  ; '  but  this  interpretation  is  as  inadmissible 
as  the  former ;  for  instead  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
destroying  the  cattle,  we  read  that  "  they  took 
the  sheep  and  the  oxen,"  &c.  (ch.  xxxiv.  28).  The 
wiser  among  the  commentators,  seeing  the  impro- 
priety of  both  these  renderings,  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  idea  of  each  word  by  saying,  that  the  wall 
here  is  a  metaphor  for  the  prince  of  the  city  ;  or, 
that  the  ox,  being  an  emblem  of  greatness,  signifies 
the  governor.  But  the  mistake  seems  only  to  be 
this,  that  the  word  here  expresses  plainly  what 
these  interpreters  were  constrained  to  think  was 
expressed  in  metaphor;  for  the  words  of  the  history 
(cf.  ch.  xxxiv,  25,  26)  remarkably  coincide  with, 
and  greatly  illustrate,  these  words  of  Jacob — 

'For  in  their  anger  they  slew  men  [taking  ^^''ii  collectively] 
And  in  their  wanton  fury  they  destroyed  the  priucea. 
Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce, 
And  their  wanton  fury,  for  it  was  inflexible.' 

The  second  part  of  this  sentence  increases  in 
emphasis  upon  the  first ;  And  there  is  such  an 
accession  of  spirit  and  beauty  given  to  the  sentence 
by  the  double  repetition  of  the  x^^irallelism  as  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  this  translation  {Kenni- 
cott).  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  &c.  Simeon 
and  Levi  having  been  confederates  in  crime,  the 
same  prophetical  enunciation  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both  their  tribes.  Levi  had  cities 
allotted  to  them  (Josh,  xxi.)  in  every  tribe.  On 
account  of  their  zeal  against  idolatry  they  were 
honourably  '  divided'  in  Jacob  ;  whereas  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  which  was  guilty  of  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from  it,  were 
iguominiously  'scattered' — lying  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  promised  land,  and  forming  an  appendage 
to  Judah.  But  this  arrangement  was  afterwards 
modified,  and  the  Simeonites  had  detached  settle- 
ments assigned  in  the  Negeb  and  Shephela  (plain 
of  Philistia)  (cf.  1  Chr.  iv.  38-43).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  they  were  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  several  tribes.  Jacob,  in  saying  "I  will 
divide  them,"  did  not  so  forget  himself,  through 
his  excited  feelings,  as  even  ai)parently  to  assume 
the  divine  prerogative,  but  by  a  bold  poetical  figure 
introduces  God  Himself,  as  i>rophetically  declaring 
what  in  the  course  of  His  providence  He  would 
accomplish. 

8.  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise— //f.,  'Judah,  thou  !'   The  name  was  sigui- 
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of  his  children. 


10 


Thy  father  s  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 
Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp : — ^from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up : 
*He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion. 
And  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  a    lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
Until  Shiloh  come: 


B.  c. 


*  Num.  24  9. 
'  Num. 24.17. 

Ps  60.  r. 
"  1  Chr  5.  2. 

Isa.  11.  1. 

Eze.  Ul.  27. 

Can.  9.  25, 

Matt.  21.  9. 


ficaot  of  blessings  (cli.  ix.  35) ;  and  there  is  a 
paranomasia  in  the  clause  that  follows:  "thy 
brethren  shall  praise  thee."  A  high  pre-eminence 
was  destined  to  this  tribe  (Xum.  x.  14  ;  Jiidg.  i.  2). 
Besides  the  honour  of  giving  its  designation  to  the 
l>romised  land,  its  history  was  one  progressive 
course  of  victory,  marked  by  putting  enemies  to 
tiight  (cf.  Ps,  xviii.  42).  Chief  amongst  the  tribes, 
it  grew  up  from  "a  lion's  whelp"  [nnx  niii,  a 
cub,  etymologically  is  used  to  indicate  the  age 
when  it  is  dependent  on  the  mother  for  its  food, 
and  has  not  yet  become  tdd,  a  young  lion,  seek- 
ing prey  for  itself  — i.e,,  a  little  power,  whose 
energy  was  undeveloped  (cf.  Ezek.  xix.  3)J  till  it 
became  "an  old  lion  "  used  chiefly  in  poetry 

— a  lioness,  Num.  xxiv.  9;  Isa,  xxx.  6;  Nah.  ii.  12]. 
who  shall  rouse  him  up?  The  full  force  of  this 
will  not  be  perceived,  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
that  a  lioQ  or  a  lioness,  when  lying  down  after 
satisfying  its  hunger,  Will  not  attack  any  per- 
son. The  image  was  meant  to  represent  Judah, 
calm  and  quiet,  yet  still  formidable,  as  it  was 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when,  in 
a  temporal  point  of  view,  the  other  tribes  ("thy 
father's  children")  'bowed  down  before  Judah,' 
and  this  destined  pre-eminence  culminated,  when, 
spiritually,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ap- 
peared, '  conquering  and  to  conquer'  (cf,  John  xvi. 
33;  Rev.  v.  5).  [oat?'  sometimes  denotes  a  tribe  {v.  28; 
1  Sam,  X,  19  ;  1  Ki.  xi.  13).  But  that  signification 
being  obviously  unsuitable  here,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  its  other  acceptation— viz, ,  the  official  staff 
of  a  chief  or  ruler  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  19  ;  Zech.  x.  4; 
Amos  i.  5,  8).  ppnn  also  signifies  a  staff  or  badge 
of  authority  (Num.  xxi.  18  ;  Ps,  Ix,  9)  ;  and  thus 
the  second  line  in  the  parallelism  will  be  an  exact 
echo  of  the  first,  -with  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"  between  his  feet,"  subjoined,  as  describing  the 
characteristic  attitude  in  which  Oriental  monarchs 
are  represented  on  ancient  monuments  as  sitting 
with  tlieir  sceptre  between  their  feet  (cf.  Homer'' s 
'Iliad,'  b.  ii.,  1.  100;  Niebuhr's  'Trav.  Tab.,' 29).] 
The  primary  and  proper  import  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  'a  lawgiver,'  as  our  translators,  following 
the  Septuagint  [hyovfxi.vo's],  render  it  (cf,  Deut, 
xxxiii,  21;  Isa.  xxx,  22;  Judg.  v.  14).  In  this 
sense  it  introduces  not  a  synonymous,  but  a  syn- 
thetic parallelism,  in  which  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  preceding  line  is  expanded;  and  from  the 
emblem  of  power  a  transition  is  natura,lly  made 
to  the  judge  or  ruler  who  holds  it.  The  sup. 
porters  of  this  view  regard  the  words  psp] 
as  a  euphemism=frora  his  loins  ;  and  in  consider- 
ing them  as  pointing  to  Judah's  posterity,  they 
appeal  to  Deut.  xxviii,  57,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  [which  has  e/c  tiov  niripwv  avTov],  to 
that  of  the  Vulgate  [ex  femore  ejus],  and  that  of 
the  Jewish  Targuraists.  But  the  phrase  in  Deuter- 
onomy being  applied  only  to  a  female,  and  never  to 
man,  this  interpretation  is  rejected  by  most  modern 
critics,  with  the  exception  oiGesenius,  Maurer,  &c. 
llengstenherg  has  further  shown  (' Christology,'  i., 
p.  5;))  that  the  adoption  of  it  is  destructive  of  the 
parallelism,  by  necessitating  a  violent  ellipsis,  '  he 


who  should  proceed '  from  between  his  feet.  These 
words  he  considers  as  meaning  simply  'the  territory 
on  which  he  should  dwell :'  'The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  the  laud 
in  which  he  shall  be  settled.'  until  Shiloh  come. 
There  is  great  diversity  both  in  the  reading  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  clause,  [fb^^^,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  the  form  used  in  most 
ancient  MSS.,  and  is  the  Masoretic  reading. 
Thirty-eight  MSS.,  and  all  the  Samaritan  codices 
have  the  defective  form,  fh^^;  and  the  text  from 
which  the  LXX.  translated  their  version  seems  to 
have  read  riS^  for  VS^  ^  \h  "i^'i^.  ]  Lee  ( '  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con,' quoting  from  Jahn,  'Enleit,')  says  that  the 
text  followed  by  the  LXX.  was  the  stereotyped 
reading  till  the  tenth  century.  But  that  circum- 
stance does  not  decide  what  the  original  text 
was,  since  the  Septuagint  possessed  so  great  in- 
fluence in  the  early  Christian  Church  ;  and  evi- 
dence will  immediately  apT»ear  that  their's  was  not 
the  only  reading  in  existence.  These  variations 
in  the  form  of  the  word  have  led  to  corresponding 
difierences  of  signification  being  attached  to  it, 

[The  Septuagint  translators,  who  read  riTki*',  or 
render  the  clause  before  us,  ews  d.v  i\6ri  ra  &Tro- 
KCLfxeva  avTw — '  vntil  the  things  appointed  to  him  be 
accomplished.'  But  Aquila  (as  in  Justin's  '  Apol.,' 
sec.  32,  and  Eusehius,  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  b. 
vi.)  and  Symmachus,  who  had  the  same  text  as  the 
LXX.,  render  w  airoKiiTai,  to  whom  it  (viz.,  the 
sceptre)  belongs,  or  is  reserved.]  This  interi»reta- 
tiou  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  Ezek.  xxi.  7. 
"  until  he  come,  whose  right  it  is  ;  and  to  Gal, 
iii.  19  [t<>  iirriyyt\Tai\,  "  to  whom  the  promises 
were  made."  [But  the  objection  to  this  reading, 
and  the  interpretation  founded  upon  it,  is,  that 
in  the  abbreviated  form,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  is  found  only  in  the  later  books.] 
Jerome,  whose  Latin  version,  embodied  in  the 
Vulgate,  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  who  followed  closely  the  rabbinical 
interpretations  current  in  Palestine  in  his  day, 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  Hebrew  text  from 
the  Septuagint ;  for  [as  if  a  form  of  nj^K']  he  renders 
the  clause  under  review  [qui  mittendus  est],  'he 
who  is  to  be  sent.'  The  Masoretic  reading  in  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles  is  considered  preferable  to 
every  other  ;  and  it  remains  to  consider  what  is 
its  import.  [Calvin,  followed  by  Knapp  and  others, 
make  '"h^^  denote  his  (Judah's)  seed  — the  term 
commonly  used  (chs.  iii.  15  ;  xxii.  18  ;  xxvi.  4  ; 
xxviii.  14).  But  this  is  a  forced  and  far-fetched 
meaning,  obtained  by  the  violent  distortion  of  ^f^.'Pt 
the  foetus,  the  afterbirth  (Deut.  xxviii.  57),  iuto 
\hz*,  'his  son'— which  is  unknown  iu  Hebrew. 
The  generally  prevalent  opinion  of  modern  scholars 
is,  that  ri^^B'  is  derived  from  rh'^,  and  signifies 
quiet,  tranquillity,  peace.]  But  here  again  opinions 
diverge  greatly  as  to  whether  Shiloh  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  Hebrew 
verb.    Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  gram- 
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"And  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 

11  ^  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine, — and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ; 
He  washed  his  garments  in  wine, — and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes: 

12  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine, — and  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  ^Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea; 
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matical  construction  requires  the  interpretation 
to  be,  'until  he  (Judah)  come  to  Shiloh.'  This 
is  the  favourite  view  of  tlie  modern  Jews,  of 
most  Eationalists,  particularly  Bunsen,  '  Essays 
and  Reviews,'  &c.  It  accords,  indeed,  with  gram- 
matical rules,  for  the  adverb  of  motion  is  some- 
times omitted  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  a  place 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  where  identically  the  same  phrase 
occurs  as  used  here :  cf.  Judg.  xxi.  12 ;  1  Ki.  xiv. 
4).  And  the  import  of  the  prophecy,  as  brought 
out  by  this  interpretation,  is,  that  in  the  war  of 
invasion  Judah  should  take  the  lead  of  the  other 
tribes,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  would  not  be 
made  till  the  ark  was  deposited  in  Shiloh,  a  town 
in  central  Canaan.  Delitzsch  has  recently  given 
his  support  to  this  view,  by  saying  that  the 
arrival  at  Shiloh  was  a  crisis  in  the  early  history 
of  Judah,  the  foundation  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
that  tribe.  But  the  facts  of  the  sacred  history  do 
not  establish  the  truth  of  this  interpretation. 
Shiloh,  as  a  place,  being  nowhere  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  ;  and  though  the  name  does  occur  in 
the  later  books,  it  was  of  no  historical  impor- 
tance. Besides,  not  to  insist  on  the  leadership 
being  in  the  hands  of  Moses  the  Levite,  and  of 
Joshua  the  Ephraimite,  till  the  time  of  arrival  at 
Shiloh,  all  the  tribes  were  there  as  well  as  Judah, 
which  did  not  then  acquire  either  authority  over 
the  other  tribes  or  dominion  over  the  nations. 
Further,  the  fixing  of  any  definite  locality  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of 
this  prophecy ;  and,  finally,  the  arrival  at  Shiloh 
was  an  event  too  early  in  the  national  history  of 
Israel  to  form  the  leading  subject  of  a  XJrophecy 
which  pointed  to  '  what  should  befall  them  in  the 
last  days.'  Rejecting  this  interpretation,  then,  we 
consider  Shiloh,  as  our  translators  have  done,  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  clause  rightly 
rendered,  "until  Shiloh  come,"  the  original  name 
being  retained.  Almost  all  commentators,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  agree  in  regarding  this  as  a 
Messianic  prophecy.  But  they  differ  very  much 
as  to  whether  the  reference  is  direct  or  indirect. 
Many  who  think  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the 
patriarchal  age  tlie  expectation  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah existed,  interpret  the  clause,  '  until  peace 
come,' — conceiviug  that  this  interpretation  yields 
a  sense  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  previous 
context,  which  would  thus  describe  Judah's  war- 
fare under  the  image  of  a  lion,  and  then  the  happy 
peace  he  should  ultimately  enjoy.  But  the  most 
preval;nt  opinion  is,  that  iS7ii/o/i  means  'the  man 
of  Te.it,''  the  'pacificator,'  the  ' peace-bringer '— 
corres])onding  to  that  which  forms  the  climax  of 
Messiah's  titles,  as  enumerated  in  the  famous  i^ro- 
phecy  (Isa.  ix.  6).  until  [•'3  nr].  The  meaning  is, 
not  that  the  sceptre  shall  depart  from  Judah 
when  Shiloh  has  come,  but  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  till  then.  This  view  harmon- 
izes with  the  clause  which  follows  :  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  he  [d-qp]— 
nations,  [or,  singular,  denotes  uniformly,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  the  peoiJe  If<rad.  The  plural 
describes  the  nations  beyond  the  limits  of  Canaan. 
D*cr  rrj>;].  These  words  mean,  not  "gathering," 
but  obedience— a  willing  obe'dieuce,  the  fruit  of 
faith,  the  expression  of  piety  (cf.  Prov.  xxx.  17). 
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Gesen'ais  connects  this  grammatically  with  the 
preceding  clause:  'until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto 
him  shall  be  yielded  the  obedience  of  nations.' 
The  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  is  similar, 
but  erroneous  [auTos  nrpoaooida  €^v(jov\  '  He  is  the 
expectation  of  nations.'  But  that  clause  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  containing  a  distinct  pro- 
phetic declaration  by  itself— viz.,  the  call  and 
spontaneous  submission  (Ps.  ex.  3;  Rom.  xvi.  26) 
of  all  nations  to  Shiloh  ;  and  in  Rev.  vii.  9  the 
prediction  is  represented  as  accomplished.  11. 
Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  &c.  [m^i^]— a 
young  but  full-grown  ass  (ch.  xxxii.  16 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
6 ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  Gesenius  renders  it,  '  then  shall 
he  bind,'  &c.  The  condition  of  Shiloh's  kingdom 
is  described  in  highly  figurative  terms  as  the  reign 
of  rural  peace  and  plenty.  The  ass  is  the  beast  of 
burden  principally  emyjloyed  in  the  Negeb ;  and 
while  under  the  image  of  the  lion  the  warlike 
aspects  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  aptly  repre- 
sented, its  domestic  economy,  the  routine  of  its 
daily  life  and  labour  was  as  pertiuently  symbol- 
ized by  the  ass.  unto  the  choice  vine  [njiTiErS]— 
to  the  vine  of  Sorek,  a  vine  of  a  superior  kind, 
remarkable  for  its  blue  or  purple  grapes,  so  called 
from  a  valley  of  that  name  (Judg.  vi.  4),  between 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  running  far  up  eastward  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  along  with  Eschol,  close 
to  Hebron,  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine 
[mD — aVag  Xsyo/x]— clothing.  Judah's  settlement 
was  allocated  in  a  country  well  adapted  for  vine- 
yards. It  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
and  consequently  unsuitable  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce. But  it  was  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
vines  ;  and  it  was  in  this  article  that  the  opulence 
of  this  tribe  consisted.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient 
terraced  vineyards  are  still  to  be  traced  all  around 
Hebron,  and  amongst  the  mountains  south  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  district  are  still  produced  the  finest 
vines  in  Palestine.  There  are  excellent  pasturages 
also  comprehended  in  the  portion  of  this  tribe ; 
and  even  still  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
patriarch  is  verified  by  the  scenes  that  are  wit- 
nessed in  that  mountainous  region.  Bovet  ('  Voy- 
age en  Terre  Sainte')  states  that  he  saw  asses  feed- 
ing on  the  herbage,  with  their  halters  attached  to 
the  foot  of  vines  and  fig  trees,  and  frequently 
the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  vineyards,  after  the 
vintage,  to  browse  on  the  vines.  Other  travellers, 
who  have  remarked  the  extremely  white  teeth  of 
the  peasantry,  were  reminded  of  the  prediction, 
"His  eyes  shall  be  red  (animated)  with  wine  (the 
grape-juice),  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk."  With 
regard  to  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  they  are  described 
as  [''/''^^Jn]  not  red,  but  dark— dark  flashing  from 
wine — the  word  being  connected  with  kol,  the 
black  lead  ore  with  which  Eastern  ladies  paint 
their  eyelids,  to  give  sprightliness  and  life  to  their 
eyes.  It  is  thought  to  add  great  beauty  to  the 
countenance;  and  hence  the  Septuagint  renders 

this    passage   [x«po7roioi   bi   6cf)dctA/uL0i   avrov  virep 

oii/ov],  'His  eyes  shall  be  graceful  with  wine.' 
Augustine  has,  '  oculi  fulgentes.' 

13.  Zehulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the 
sea.  Although  Issachar  was  older  than  Zebuiun, 
and  they  were  destined  to  occupy  contiguous  set- 
tlements, Jacob,  foreseeing  the  political  superiority 
of  the  latter,  mentioned  him  first.    [n^Ql  Pf^nh,  on 
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of  his  childi^en. 


And  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships : 
And  his  border  shall  be  Unto  Zidon. 

14  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass — couching  down  between  two  burdens: 

15  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good, — and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
And  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, — and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute. 

16  **Dan  shall  judge  his  people, — as  one  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel. 

17  ''Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, — ^an  adder  in  the  path, 
That  biteth  tbe  horse  heels, — so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward. 

18  *I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord. 
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the  coast  of  seas— t.  e.,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
I  sea  of  Galilee,  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  tribe.] 
and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships.  Shall 
be,  having  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
original,  should  be  expunged,  and  the  clause  stand 
thus  :  '  even  he  for  a  haven  (shore)  of  ships.'  The 
occupations  would  be  chiefly  maritime,  consisting 
partly  in  the  fisheries  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  in 
i    merchant  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean,    and  his 
j   border  shall  he  unto  Zidon.    '  It  touched  Carrael ; 
1   and  though  it  did  not  actually  reach  to  the  shore 
!   of  the  Mediterranean,  its  sides  joined  the  narrow 
i    maritime  territory  of  Phoenicia,  to  which  Jacob, 
i    according  to  common  Eastern  custom,  gave  the 
!    name  of  its  cliief  city,  Zidon '  (ch.  x.  15)  {Porter). 
:    Cf.  Joaephvs,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  22, 
j      14.  Issachar  is  a  strong  b-ss— lit.,  an  he-ass  of 
lione ;  i.e.,  stout,  strong-bodied,    couching  down 
between  two  burdens  [□■'nc'^'Gn      ynn]— reclining 
)    among  the  folds  or  enclosures.    The  word  is  in  the 
dual  number,  because  the  folds  apparently  con- 
j    sisted  of  two  divisions,  for  accommodating  diiferent 
'    kinds  of  cattle.     The  ass  being  a  strong  and 
j    sprightly  animal  in  the  East,  the  comparison  of  a 
j    man  or  a  people  to  that  animal  is  amongst  the 
Orientals  reckoned  honourable ;  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  not  used  in  a  disparaging  sense 
in  this  valedictory  address  of  the  patriarch.  The 
points  of  resemblance  designed  to  be  indicated  by 
this  image  were  all  good  qualities— patience,  doci- 
lity, a  capacity  of  great  labour  and  endurance, 
associated  with  strength  and  activity  ;  so  that  the 
men  of  Issachar  would  be  stalwart  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  living  in  quiet  security,  and  attending 
industriously  to  their  agricultural  pursuits.  15. 
he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it 
was  pleasant.   The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
j    they  settled,  formed  as  it  were  a  deep  and  spacious 
(    valley,  separating  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
two  mountainous  regions  of  Palestine— that  of 
8amaria  and  Judea  on  the  south,  and  that  of 
Galilee  on  the  north.    Esdraelon,  with  the  plain 
of  Acre,  belongs  geographically  to  neither  of  these 
districts.    Its  fertility  has  been  proverbial  in  all 
ages.    ^  Every  traveller  has  remarked  on  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  and  the  exuberance  of  its  crops. 
Tlie  very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what,  in  better  hands, 
the  vast  plain  might  become '  {Stanley,  '  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  348).    The  tribe  of  Issachar  was 
originally  enterprising  and  independent.  They 
were  commended  by  Deborah  (Judg,  v.  15)  for  the 
I   filacrity  and  vigour  with  which  they  engaged  in 
the  defensive  war  against  the  confederate  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  north.    But  their  character  was  gradu- 
sxUy  modified  by  tlie  fertile  character  of  their 
country.    The  Septuagint  expresses  this  [To  Ka\6u 
iiredu/uLyja-ev], '  Issachar  desired  or  loved  greatly  what 
I    uas  good.'  The  vast  plain  was  so  unprotected  and 
!   open  to  the  incursions  of  foreign  invaders,  that 
j   Issachar  i)ref erred  to  purchase  peace  from  the 
i  dominant  power,  by  the  payment  of  black  mail, 
1  to  living  in  a  state  of  continual  jeopardy  both  for 
life  and  property.  D^h  >nj5  was  subject  to 
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tribute ;  Septuagint,  became  hushandmen.]  Their 
productive  soil,  which  liberally  rewarded  their 
agricultural  laboui's,  enabled  them  easily  to  secure 
the  two  objects  of  meeting  the  exactions  of  their 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  for  them- 
selves an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  lifa_  This  i)urchase  of  material  enjoyment, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  independence,  by  Issachar,  is  sup- 
posed by  Keil  to  be  the  reason  why,  of  all  the  sons 
of  Leah,  he  is  mentioned  last. 

16.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Dan,  though  the  son  of  a 
secondary  wife,  was  to  be  put  on  a  footing  of  exact 
equality  with  the  children  of  Rachel  and  Leah. 
He  was  to  be  constituted  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  ruler  of  his  own 
tribe,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  posses- 
sion. Dan,  the  last  of  the  tribes  in  having  a 
settlement  allocated  to  it,  was  i)laced  originally 
on  the  western  extremities  of  Judah,  and  after- 
wards acquired  a  new  portion  in  the  north  of 
Canaan.  17.  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth 
the  horse  heels— [jb^D'ky]  Coluber  cerastes,  or  horned 
snake,  very  common  in  Egypt  and  the  desert,  of 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  in 
colour  like  the  sand  or  soil,  which  is  accustomed 
to  lurk  in  the  sand,  or  in  the  tracks  of  a  road, 
whence  it  springs  suddenly  on  the  object  of  its 
attack,  particularly  on  horses,  which  it  assails 
by  x)iercing  the  horses'  hoofs  with  its  sharp  sting  ; 
and  as  the  action  of  the  poison  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  soon  fatal,  the  lider  falls  backward 
{Pliny's  'Hist.  Nat.,'  lib.  ix.,  cap.  32;  Bochart's 
'  Hieroz.,' lib.  iii,,  ch.  12;  Bracers  'Travels;'  T'ris- 
trani's  '  Israel ').  In  both  places  they  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  against  whom 
they  characteristically  carried  on  warfare  more  by 
cunning  and  stratagem  than  by  physical  force,  of 
which  a  noted  example  is  furnished  by  the  exploits 
of  Samson;  and  this  is  figuratively  represented 
by  a  serpent  or  adder  lying  in  the  ruts  of  the 
highway,  and  biting  the  heels  of  the  horses  — 
which  were  not  used  by  Israelite  soldiers. 

18.  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord. 

The  connection  of  this  clause  with  the  preceding 
context  has  greatly  perplexed  critics.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  an  interpolation ;  but  its 
genuineness  is  attested  by  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions-  Various  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed  for  explaining  it,  {Sherlock's  'Discourses,' 
vi.)  The  best  seems  to  be  that  of  Calvin  (in 
'  Genesin,  h.  1.'),  who  thinks  that  Jacob,  foreseeing, 
with  the  penetrating  eye  of  a  prophet,  the  many 
troubles,  dangers,  and  disasters  brought  on  his 
posterity  generally,  and  on  Dan  in  particular,  by 
their  own  backslidings  or  apostasy,  felt  his  mind 
so  distressed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
prospect,  that  for  his  relief  and  conofort  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  Divine  promises,  in  the  ultimate 
fulfilment  of  which  he  expressed  his  believing 
confidence.  The  Septuagint  strangely  applies  this 
verse  to  the  rider  allusively  spoken  of,  v.  17  [K-at 
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19  ''Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  : — but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last. 

20  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, — and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

21  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose : — he  giveth  goodly  words. 

22  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, — even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well 
Whose  ^branches  run  over  the  wall. 

23  The  archers  have  "sorely  grieved  him, — and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him  : 

24  But  his  ^bow  abode  in  strength. 


19.  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him:  but  he 
shall  overcome  at  the  last.  [2Dv  is  here  im- 
properly  rendered,  "at  the  last:"  it  signifies 
"  heel ; "  and  by  shifting  D  from  "lu/x,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  verse,  and  adding  it  to 
the  end  of  this  word,  there  is  made  D^pi?.,  their  heel] 
The  passage  literally  rendered  wiU  then  stand  thus : 
'Gad,  a  troop  (troops)  shall  press  upon  him,  and  he 
shall  press  their  rear.'  The  settlement  of  this  tribe, 
situated  in  the  oiitskirts  of  the  trausjordauie  land, 
would  expose  them  to  the  frequent  incursions  of 
Amorite  and  Arab  marauders  from  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  often 
attacked  and  wasted  by  hostile  bands  on  their 
borders  (Jndg.  x.  8;  xi.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  18-28;  Jer. 
xlix.  1);  but  being  of  a  w^ai'like  character,  they 
fell  on  the  enemy  behind,  and  were  generally 
successful  in  repelling  the  invaders. 

20.  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat.  [Con- 
sidering D,  as  we  have  done,  as  connected  with 
the  last  word  in  the  previous  verse,  we  render  this 
clause,— Asher,  fatness  shall  be  his  bread— e.,  the 
rich  soil  of  his  settlement  shall  supply  him  with 
Xjlenty  of  food.  J3ut  many  writers  prefer  the  text 
as  it  stands,  though  they  differ  amongst  themselves 
as  to  the  meaning  it  bears.  Kalisch  has,  'Of 
Asher  the  bread  shall  be  fat.'  Ewald,  regarding 
p  as  the  sign  of  the  comparative  degree,  and 
np;^'  an  adjective,  renders,  '  His  food  is  too  rich 
(abundant)  for  Asher,'  a.iu\  therefore  he  will  dis- 
l)0se  of  his  suri)lns  ]>roduce  to  others.]  and  he 
shall  yield  royal  dainties— or  delicacies  fit  for  the 
table  of  a  king.  The  Septuagint  has  [kul  gOtos 
cwo-ai  Tpvcpiiv  upxovai],  he  shall  furnish  luxuries  to 
rulers— viz.,  wheat  from  his  fields,  oil  and  wine 
from  his  olive  and  vine  yards,  milk  and  butter  from 
his  pastures  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25 ;  also  1  Ki. 
v.  11).  The  bread  in  this  district  is  the  finest  and 
the  best  in  Palestine  (Bovet,  'Voyage  en  Terre 
Sainte,'  p.  43G). 

21.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  he  giveth 
goodly  words  [nnhp  n^^;x]— a  hind  stretched  out;  i.  e. , 
slender  in  form:  ['t^''^^^?  )n:un]  giving  forth  words 
of  grace— e.,  pleasant,  persuasive;  probably  to  be 
referred  to  some  poetic  or  oratorical  talent  of  this 
tribe,  otherwise  unknown  (Gesenius).  [The  Septua- 
gint has  'SecpdaXi  (TTeXsxo^  avEipivov,  eTridLdov^  h 
T(o  yevvniiaTL  KciWos -Naphtali  is  a  spreading 
terebinth  [a  stately  stalk),  producing  he.autijul 
branches  (exhibiting  beaut?/  in  its  produce).]  The 
image  is  preserved  in  its  uniformity  by  this 
version,  which  has  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
OnlceLos,  Bochart,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Michaclis. 
[But  It  requires  the  reading  of  the  text  to  be  not 
rh\^,  hind,  but  h'^,  terebinth,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  of  ancient  M8S.  or  versions.]  It  has 
appeared  to  others,  w^ho  accept  'hind'  as  the 
T)roper  reading,  that  in  the  authorized  version 
there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas,  as  it  represents  the 
hind  not  only  speaking,  but  spcakinq  goodly  words- 
and  to  avoid  such  an  incongruity,  Taylor  ICalmet's 
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'Fragments,'  voL  iv.,  p.  620)  proposes  the  follow- 
ing translation  :— 

'  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming  at  liberty, 
He  Bhooteth  forth  noble  branches  (majestic  antlers).' 

That  is,  as  he  explains,  '  Naphtali  shall  inhabit  a 
country  so  rich,  so  fertile,  so  quiet,  so  unmolested, 
that,  after  having  fed  to  the  full  on  the  most 
nutritious  pasturage,  he  shall  shoot  out  branches, 
i.  e.,  antlers,  &c.,  of  the  most  majestic  magnitude— 
for  these,  according  to  Bujon,  are  luxuriant  in 
proportion  to  the  plentiful  and  quiet  character  of 
the  country  the  stag  inhabits.  Thus  the  patriarch 
denoted  the  happy  lot  of  Naphtali,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly,  and  by  figurative  description  of  its 
effects.'  The  authorized  translation,  however, 
seems  preferable  to  both  of  these,  as  it  corresponds 
with  the  facts  of  the  sacred  history.  Naphtali 
was  justly  compared  to  a  hind,  as  Barak,  an 
eminent  man  of  this  tribe,  betrayed  the  timidity 
of  a  hind  by  refusing  to  march  against  the 
Canaauites,  unless  accompanied  by  Deborah,  the 
prophetess;  and  he  afterwards  appeared  "a  hind 
let  loose,"  by  imitating  the  swiftness  of  a  hind  in 
pursuing  tlie  enemy  (Judg.  iv.)— quickness  in  run- 
ning being  a  ])rime  qualification  of  ancient  warriors 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chr,  xii.  8),  This  talent  for 
"giving  goodly  words"  was  evinced  bv  the  noble 
thanksgiving  ode  composed  along  witii  Deborah 
(see  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  &c.-Z«7.,  'the 
sou  of  a  fruitful  tree  (a  vine)  is  Joseph  ;  the  son 
of  a  fruitful  tree  by  a  fountain,  whose  branches 
(daughters)  mount  upon  a  wall.'  When  Jacob 
arrived,  in  the  course  of  his  addresses,  at  Joseph, 
the  thought  of  that  favourite  son  imparted  a 
sudden  animation  to  the  soul  of  the  venerable 
patriarch  ;  for  his  bosom  seems  to  have  heaved 
with  emotion,  and  he  pours  out  washes  for  the 
personal  welfare  of  Joseph,  or  foreshadows  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  descendants  with  a  flow  of 
sentiment  and  a  redundancy  of  expression  which 
shows  how  fully  the  sympathies  of  the  father 
went  with  the  utterances  of  the  prophet.  The 
name  "Joseph"  imports  addition,  increase;  and 
the  image  by  which  his  history  is  represented  at 
the  outset  conveys  the  idea  of  progressive  growth 
and  luxuriant  productiveness  in  good  fruits.  In 
the  East  fruit-bearing  trees,  particularly  vines,  are 
frequently  made  to  entwine  on  trellises  around  a 
well  or  spring ;  and  '  in  Persia  the  vine-dressers,' 
as  Morier  says,  '  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
vine  run  up  the  wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  other 
side,  which  they  do  by  tying  stones  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tendril.'  The  figure  represents  the 
rapid  growth,  the  numerical  extent,  and  political 
influence  of  the  two  tribes  that  sprang  from  Joseph 
(cf.  Num.  i.  33-35;  Josh.  xvi.  17  ; 'Deut.  xxxiii. 
17).  23,  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
fee.  The  image  is  here  changed  to  that  of  a  war- 
rior engaged  in  a  deadly  contest.  The  "  archers  " 
denote  the  adversaries  of  Joseph— his  brothers,  as 
well  as  Potiphar  and  his  wife  ;  and  the  arrows  shot 
at  him  were  the  envy,  revenge,  temptation,  in- 
gratitude of  his  various  opponents.  24.  But  his 
bow  abode  in  strength.    The  bow  is  used  meta- 
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And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 

By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob; 

(From  thence  ^is  the  Shepherd,  ^the  stone  of  Israel:) 

Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ; 

And  by  the  Almighty,  ^who  shall  bless  thee 

With  blessings  of  heaven  above. — blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under, 
Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb : 

The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my 
progenitors 

Unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills : 
They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 


B.  C.  1689. 

*  ch.  45.  6. 7, 
.  11. 

Ch.  4r.  1?. 
ch.  60.  21. 
Num.  27. 
1  •■,  IS. 
Dcut.  34.  9. 
Josh  1. 1,9. 
Ps.  f^O.  1. 
y  Deut.  32  4. 
Ps  118.  22. 
Isa.  28.  16. 
Zech.  3  9. 
Matt.  21.4i. 

*  Deut  3  J.  13. 


phorically  as  the  symbol  of  strength  and  power 
(Job  xxxix.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix.  35 ;  Hos.  i.  5) ;  its 
'  abiding  in  strength '  signified  its  retaining  its 
elasticity  unimpaired,  and  continuing  in  its  firm 

f)osition— i,  e.,  the  weapon  with  which  he  opposed 
lis  enemies,  here  metaphorically  described  as  a 
bow,  was  the  stedfast  virtue  of  his  character,  his 
innocence,  patience,  temperance,  faith  in  God,  and 
obedience  to  His  law  :  with  these  he  resisted  all 
opposition,  and  triumphed  over  every  difficulty 
and  trial.  But  Jacob,  tracing  tlie  moral  stability 
of  Joseph  to  its  true  source,  adds,  "and  the  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong" — i.e.,  his  hands, 
young  as  he  was,  were  rendered  pliant  and  vigorous 
for  wielding  the  bow — "by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
One  of  Jacob."  The  allusion  is  to  ch.  xxxii.  24-30. 
from  thence  is  tlie  Shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel 
— [ds'P,  as  used  here,  is  an  expression  of  doubtful 
meaning.]  Some  interpret  it,  '  from  that  time 
iovth.^  {Rosenmulle7' {hoc  loco),  Glassii,'^h\\.  Sacr.,' 
p.  370)— 2.  e.,  from  the  period  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  God.  He  was  the  shepherd  (the  guardian 
stone)  of  Israel;  and  no  doubt  God  is  frequently 
represented  in  Scripture  under  the  image  of  a 
shepherd,  as  well  as  of  a  stone  (rock  or  fortress). 
But  the  word  stone  in  this  passage  denotes  not  a 
stone,  but  stone,  as  one  of  the  hardest  and  least 
mutable  substances  in  nature,  and  therefore  an 
approi^riate  figure  for  expressing  strength  com- 
bined with  durability.  A  second  class  of  critics 
take  from  thence  as  referring  to  the  bow  of 

Joseph  having  been  *  made  strong  by  the  hands 
of  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob  ' — i.  e,.the  Divinefavour 
and  aid  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Joseph;  so  that  in 
him  Israel  had  a  shepherd  to  feed  him,  a  stone 
on  which  to  lay  his  head — a  sustainer  and  protec- 
tor in  the  season  of  extraordinary  privation  and 
distress,  A  third  class,  as  Calvin,  Ewald,  &c., 
render  the  words,  '  Shepherd  of  the  stone  of 
Israel,'  meaning  by  .'<tone,  the  house  or  family  of 
Israel.  Others,  as  Gesenius,  regard  [db'Q  as  pleon- 
astic] the  sentiment,  under  a  profusion  of  pious 
epithets,  running  continuously,  thus — "the  mighty 
One  of  Jacob  .  .  .  the  Shepherd  ,  .  .  the  stone  of 
Israel  {v.  25) :  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who 
shall  help  thee  ;  and  by  the  Almighty,"  &c.  [na' 
is  here  unaccompanied  by  hii,  God;  and  this  is 
the  only  place  in  Genesis  where  it  stands  thus 
alone.]  25.  blessings  of  heaven  above— e., 
copious  descents  of  rain  and  dew,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetation 
(Lev.  xxvi.  4  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  12 ;  xxxiii.  14).  bless- 
ings of  the  deep  that  lieth  under— i.e.,  springs 
and  rivers  in  the  earth,  which  contribute  to  moisten 
and  fertilize  the  soil  [nm  is  here  used  adverbi- 
ally for  'beneath '].  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of 
the  womb -i.  e.,  a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny 
of  descendants,  as  well  as  of  cattle.  26.  The 
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blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the 
blessings  of  my  progenitors,  [nin,  from  nnn,  preg- 
nant, is  ]uit  here  for  both  parents— the  father 
being  included  as  well  as  the  mother ;  and  the 
import  of  the  clause  is,  that  the  blessings  which 
Jacob  his  father  pronounced  upon  Joseph  were 
far  greater  than  those  which  he  himself  had  re- 
ceived either  from  Isaac  or  Abraham,  in  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  blessing,  the  definiteness  of 
the  promise,  and  the  nearness  of  the  fulfilment. 
But  instead  of  this,  and  '  to  the  utmost  bound,'  &c,; 
Gesenius,  Maurer,  and  others,  considering  that 
the  parallelism  is  destroyed  by  this  translation, 
propose  the  reading  of  "iv  nin,  the  everlasting 
mountains  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Hab.  iii.  6),  and 
render  thus,  '  the  blessings  of  thy  father  are 
greater  than  the  everlasting  hills  (nay,  than),  the 
loveliness  (glory)  of  the  ancient  mountains '—i. 
however  long  and  carefully  cultivated.  So  the 
Septuagint,  VTrepL<T)(y(^^v  tiirhp  evXoyia^  vpeoju  fxnvi- 
fiwv,  Kui  iir'  tvXoyias  ^lv(mv  atvdwv.^    the  head  Of 

him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren  ["rpli^^ 
vni)'  TT5]  —  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the 
I)rince  of  his  brethren.  Nazir  signifies  here  not 
an  individual  set  apart  by  a  religious  vow,  or 
separated  from  others  by  the  severity  of  his  early 
trials,  but  a  jjerson  of  rank  and  honour,  distin- 
guished in  eminence  and  dignity,  ["^pli^  denotes 
that  part  of  the  liead  which  extends  from  the 
vertex  to  the  neck  behind.  It  is  here  used  in 
parallelism,  as  synonymous  with  r>{"~i.]  The  Sep- 
tuagint gives  a  different  turn  to  this  last  clause ;  for 
after  the  blessings  invoked  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 
it  represents  the  concluding  words  as  additional 
[/cal  eiri  KopvcpTj^  wv  i)yi](yaTo\  and  on  the  head  of 
those  whom  he  led,  i.  e.,  of  his  tribe.  The  central 
district  of  Palestine— in  which  the  plain  of  El 
Muknah,  in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  representing  the  jwrtion  of 
Ephraim  and  Western  Manasseh— is  distinguished 
for  all  the  natural  advantages  comprehended  in 
the  benediction  pronounced  upon  Joseph.  The 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
terraces^  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  rising  one 
above  another,  high  as  the  eye  can  reach;  and 
even  many  still  covered  with  these  artificial  levels, 
on  which  are  fig-orchards  and  vineyards,  the  plains 
filled  with  crops  of  grain;  a  fertile  soil,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  numerous  streamlets  and  springs, 
all  combined,  present  a  landscape  of  excpiisite 
loveliness,  and  exhibit  such  signs  of  agricultural 
prosperity  as  are  not  surpassed  even  by  the  richest 
parts  of  our  own  country  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  13). 
'  The  practical  wisdom  of  the  shepherd-prince  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  his  staff,  and  came  back 
two  great  bands,  was  never  more  signally  displayed 
than  in  securing  a  possession  in  this  the  garden  of 
Canaan  ;  and  in  afterwards  prospectively  bestow- 
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of  Jacob. 
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29 


27     Benjamin  shall ravin  as  a  wolf : 

In  tlie  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
*And  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  and  this  is  it  that  their  father 
spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them  ;  every  one  according  to  his  blessing 
he  blessed  them.  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  ''am  to 
be  gathered  unto  my  people:  ^  bury  me  with  my  fathers  ^in  the  cave  that 

30  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession  of 

31  a  burying-place.     ^ There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife; 

there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah. 

32  The  purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein  was  from  the 
children  of  Heth. 

And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto 
his  people. 

And  Joseph  "fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  ^wept  upon  him,  and 
kissed  him.  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
^embalm  his  father:  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.    And  forty 
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iug  it  on  his  favourite  son'  [Porter,  'Handbook,' 
p.  340  ;  see  also  Drew's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  95  ; 
Bonar's  'Land of  Promise,'  p.  359;  Bovet,  'Voyage 
en  Terre  Sainte,'  p.  359). 

27.  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf.  This 
tribe,  whose  settlement  was  to  lie  on  the  border, 
should  be  characterized  by  impetuosity,  fierceness, 
stealthy  measures,  and  a  warlike  aj)petite  (cf. 
Judg.  iii  15;  v.  l4 ;  xv. ;  1  Sam.  xi. ;  xiii.  ;  1  Chr. 
viii.  40;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8).  'The  words  will  sum 
up  the  strange  union  of  fierceness  and  gentleness, 
of  sudden  resolves  for  good  and  evil,  which  run, 
as  hereditary  qualities  often  do  run,  through  the 
whole  history  of  that  frontier  clan'  [Stanley^ s 
'Jewish  Church,'  second  series). 

23.  All  tliese  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
stems  that  spring  from  a  common  root] — 
metaphorically  used  for  the  heads  of  the  several 
subdivisions  or  tribes  which,  descending  from 
Jacob,  composed  the  Israelitish  nation.  The 
"blessing"  addressed  to  their  ancestors  was  in- 
tended specially  for  them,  spake  unto  them,  and 
blessed  them.  See  ou  mixed  meaning  of  "  blessed" 
the  introductory  remarks  to  this  chapter,  every 
one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 
'The  natural  advantages  that  were  to  distinguish 
the  settlement,  and  to  modify  the  character  of  each 
tribe,  were  no  mere  natural  gifts  of  God's  Provi- 
dence. Their  several  blessings  were,  in  a  manner, 
the  heraldic  mottoes  of  each  tribe,  and  spoke  of 
God's  foreordaining  love.  Still  more,  those  i^ortions 
of  the  prophecy  which  portrayed  the  character  of 
the  tribes.  They  are  the  banner  of  God  hanging 
over  them,  when  faithful  to  him.  The  lion-might 
of  Judah,  of  Gad,  and  of  Dan,  Ephraim's  horns  of 
power,  the  swift  energy  of  Benjamin,  could  be  put 
forth  ou  each  occasion  as  strength  which  God 
had  pledged  to  them '  [Pusey).  29.  And  he  charged 
them,  &c.— most  probably  on  some  other  occasion. 
Indeed,  the  charge  had  already  been  given  to 
Joseph,  and  solemnly  undertaken  (ch.  xlvii,  31). 
But  in  mentioning  his  wishes  now,  and  rehearsing 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  i)urchase 
of  Machpelah,  he  wished  to  declare,  with  his 
latest  breath,  before  all  his  family,  that  he  died  in 
the  same  faith  as  Abraham,  (see  on  ch.  xxiii. ) 
I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people.  This 
phrase  was  em])]oyed  by  the  sy)eaker,  and  under- 
stood by  those  he  addressed,  in  a  sense  totally 
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different  from  that  of  being  deposited  in  a  tomb 
(see  on  ch.  xxv.  8).  It  is  used  in  distinction  from 
'  being  buried.' 

CHAP,  L.  1-16.— Mourning  for  Jacob.  1. 
Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  &c.  On  him,  as 
the  principal  member  of  the  family,  devolved  the 
duty  of  closing  the  eyes  of  his  venerable  parent 
(ch.  xl.  4),  and  imprinting  on  his  foi'ehead  the 
farewell  kiss.  2.  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father.  In  ancient 
Egyi)t,  where  the  state  of  civilization  was  so  greatly 
advanced,  the  medical  profession  was  subdivided 
into  a  variety  of  departments,  almost  every  dis- 
ease being  under  the  care  of  a  separate  class  of 
l)ractitioners,  as  in  western  Europe.  They  were  of 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
attached  to  every  high  family,  such  as  Joseph's 
was  {Hengstenhenf,  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' 
p.  67).  The  embalmers  were  in  later  times  a  class 
by  themselves,  who  performed  the  double  office  of 
ajjothecaries  and  undertakers.  [D'^^D'■^^,  the  phy- 
sicians, is  often  confounded  with  d^nd"],  'giants,' 
'the  dead.']  There  were  three  different  ways  of 
embalming,  according  to  the  rank  and  resources 
of  the  family  ordering  it;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  who  was  connected  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personage  in  the  kingdom,  it  would  be 
performed  on  the  most  sumptuous  scale,  we  shall 
confine  our  account  to  this  highest  mode.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  was  the  extraction  of  the 
brain,  through  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a  curved 
iron  probe,  and  the  substitution  of  various  drugs 
into  the  emptied  head ;  then  an  incision  was  made 
in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  Hint,  in  order 
that  the  intestines  might  be  drawn  out,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  spices  of 
almost  every  sort  (ch.  xxxvii.  25),  except  frank- 
incense. After  sewing  it  up  again,  they  kept 
the  body  in  natrum  (alkali)  for  seventy  days,  and 
then  wrapt  it  up  entirely  with  bands  of  fine  linen, 
smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a  wooden  case, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  they  placed 
upright  against  the  wall.  This  was  the  first  class, 
'the  Osiris  style'  of  embalming.  It  cost  a  talent 
=  £250;  the  second,  twenty-two  min£e  =  £60;  and 
the  third  cost  a  very  trifling  exi)ense.  The  opera- 
tion, on  all  these  scales,  was  performed  by  a  par- 
ticular class  of  professioual  persons ;  and  at  Thebes, 
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days  were  fulfilled  for  him ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are 
embalmed:  and  the  Egyptians  ^mourned  '^for  him  threescore  and  ten 

4  days.  And  when  the  days  of  his  mourning  were  past,  Joseph  spake  unto 
*  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes, 

5  speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  My  father  made  me 
swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die :  in  my  grave  ^  which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  tliou  bury  me.    Now  therefore  let  me  go  up, 

6  I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come  again.  And  Pharaoh 
said,  Go  up  and  bury  thy  father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear. 

7  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father:  and  with  him  went  up  all  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land 

8  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  liis  brethren,  and  his  father's 
house :  only  their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left 

9  in  the  land  of  Goshen.    And  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and 

10  horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  great  company.  And  they  came  to  the 
thresliing  -  floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they 
^mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation:  '^and  he  made  a 

1 1  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days.    And  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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in  later  times,  there  was  one  quarter  of  the  city 
wholly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
implements.  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of 
the  performance  was,  that  the  paraschistes,  or  dis- 
sector, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  an  incision  in 
the  body,  ran  away  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  amid 
the  bitter  execration  of  those  present,  who  pelted 
him  with  stones,  in  testimony  of  their  abhorrence 
of  one  who  could  inflict  injury  on  the  person  of  a 
human  creature,  either  alive  or  dead.  3.  Forty 
days  were  fulfilled  for  him.  Diodorm  says, 
geaerally  'upwards  of  thirty  days  were  allotted 
for  the  completion  of  the  process.'  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days.  This 
included  the  whole  period  of  embalmin<^.  Both 
seventy  and  seventy-two  days  are  mentioned  as 
the  full  number,  the  Hrst  hein^  ten  weeks  of  seven 
days,  or  seven  decades ;  the  other,  12  +  6  =  72,  the 
duodecimal  calculation  being  also  used  iu  E-,'ypt. 
The  manner  of  their  mourniug  was  this—'  The 
family  mourned  at  home,  singin.g  the  fuueral  dirge, 
very  much  as  is  now  done  in  Egypt ;  and  during 
this  time  they  abstained  from  the  bath,  wine, 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  rich  clothing.  On  the 
death  iu  any  house  of  a  person  of  consequeuce,  forth- 
with the  women  beplaster  their  heads,  and  some- 
times even  tlieir  faces,  with  mud,  and  sally  forth, 
wandering  through  the  city,  with  their  dress 
fastened  by  a  baud,  and  their  bosoms  bare,  beat- 
ing themselves  as  they  walk.  The  men,  similarly 
begirt,  beat  their  breasts  separately.'  In  the  case 
of  Jacob,  it  was  made  a  period  of  i)ublio  mourning 
as  on  the  death  of  a  royal  personage  {Raidinsons 
'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  Ixxxvi.  ;  Hewjstenberd s 
•  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses').  4,  5.  Joseph  spake, 
&c.  Care  was  taken  to  let  it  be  known  that  the 
family  sepulchre  was  provided,  before  leaving 
Canaan,  and  that  an  oath  bound  his  family  to  con- 
vey the  remains  thither.  Besides,  Joseph  deemed 
it  right  to  apply  for  a  special  leave  of  absence ;  and, 
being  unfit  as  a  mourner  to  appear  in  the  royal 
jn-esence,  as  well  as  from  regard  to  the  priestly 
statutes,  he  made  the  request  through  the  medium 
of  others. 

7.  And  Joseph  weijt  up  to  bury  his  father,  &c. 

It  was  a  journey  of  300  miles.  The  funeral  cav- 
alcade, composed  of  a  large  attendance  of  the 
nobility  and  military  with  their  equipages,  would 
exhibit  an  imposing  appearance,  the  elders  of 
his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  one  were  the  attaches  of  the  court, 
and  the  others  the  officers  of  state.  This  di^tiuc- 
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tion,  so  characteristic  of  Egyptian  usage,  is  noticed 
by  classical  authors.  The  court  of  the  kiug  was 
composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished 
priests ;  while  the  state  officers  were  taken  from 
other  orders  of  society  ('  Heeren  Tdeen,'  sec.  37). 
10.  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad. 
"Atad"  maybe  taken  as  a  common  noun,  signi- 
fying 'the  plain  of  the  thorn  bushes.'  It  was  on 
the  border  between  Egypt  and  Canaan ;  and  as 
the  last  opportunity  of  indulging  grief  was  always 
the  most  violent,  the  Egyptians  made  a  prolonged 
halt  at  this  spot,  while  the  family  of  Jacob  ])ro- 
cecded  by  themselves  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
'  The  route  taken  by  Jacob's  fuueral  jtrocession 
was  evidently  along  the  usual  caravan  road  between 
the  Delta  and  Hebron.'  Some  have  thought,  from 
the  exi^ression  "beyond  Jordan"  being  applied  to 
Atad,  or  Abel-mizraim  (that  is,  mourning  of  the 
Egy[)tians),  that  they  crossed  the  river.  Indeed, 
Jerome  ('  Onomastican ')  locates  Atad  near  Jericho : 
on  that  supposition,  see  Relandi,  '  Patestina,'  523. 
But  compare  Deut.  iii.  25.  The  E<!;yptian  attend- 
ants waited  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beer-sheba,  while  the  Hebrews  went  alone  through 
the  winding  passes  up  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre 
at  Hebron  (Dreio's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  38). 
Others,  however,  as  Dean  IStanky,  think  that  the 
procession  really  went  by  the  Jordan  ('Jewish 
Church,'  p.  74).  'They  came  (so  the  narrative 
seems  to  imply)  not  by  the  direct  road  which  the 
Patriarchs  had  hitherto  traversed  on  their  way  to 
Egypt  by  El-Arish,  but  round  the  long  circuit  by 
which  Moses  afterwards  led  their  descendants, 
till  tliey  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
Further  than  this  the  Egyptian  escort  came  not 
But  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  resounded  with  the 
loud,  shrill  lamentations  peculiar  to  their  cere- 
monial of  mourning,  and  with  the  funeral  games 
with  which  then,  as  now,  the  Arabs  encircle  the 
tomb  of  a  departed  chief.  From  this  double 
tradition  the  spot  was  known  in  after-times  as  the 
"meadow,"  or  "the  mourning"  of  the  Egy])tiau3, 
Alel-mhraim;  and  as  Beth  hogla  "the  house  of 
thecircling-dance."'    The  phrase  "^^.V.}],  the 

country  beyond  Jordan,  is  used  sometimes  to 
designate  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  iu  others, 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  (See  Josh.  xii. 
1-7,  where  it  is  used  iu  both  senses.)  Colenso  fas- 
tens upon  this  phrase  as  a  ]_)roof  that  Moses  wjis 
not  the  author  of  this  book.  But  the  expression  is 
too  indefinite  to  ground  so  grave  an  objection 
upon,    and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his  father 
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land,  the  Canaaiiites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they  said, 
This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians :  wherefore  the  name  of  it 

12  was  called  ^Abel-mizraim,  which  is  beyond  Jordan.    And  his  sons  did 

13  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded  them :  for  ^  his  sons  carried  him 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  for  a  possession  of  a 

14  burying-place  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before  Mamre.  And  Joseph  re- 
turned into  Eg^-pt,  he,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up  with  him 
to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried  his  father. 

15  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father  was  dead,  -^'they  said, 
Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil 

16  which  we  did  unto  him.    And  they  '"^  sent  a  messenger  unto  Joseph,  saying, 

17  Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died,  saying,  So  shall  ye  say  unto 
Joseph,  Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren,  and  their 
sin;  '^■for  they  did  unto  thee  evil:  and  now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the 
trespass  of  the  servants  of  ^  the  God  of  thy  father.    And  Joseph  wept 

18  when  they  spake  unto  him.    And  his  brethren  also  w^ent  and  "^fell 

19  down  before  his  face;  and  they  said,  Behold,  we  he  thy  servants.  And 

20  Joseph  said  unto  them.  Fear  not ;  "for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  "But 
as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me;  hut  ^God  meant  it  unto  good,  to 

2 1  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.  Now  therefore 
fear  ye  not:  will  nourish  you,  and  your  little  ones.  And  he  comforted 
them,  and  spake  ^  kindly  unto  them. 

22  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  father's  house:  and  Joseph 

23  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years.  And  Joseph  sawEphraim's  children  ^of 
the  third  generation:  the  children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh 
Vere  ^brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees. 

24  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  die :  and  ^  God  will  surely  visit 
you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  ^land  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to 

25  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  And  ^'Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry 

26  up  my  bones  from  hence.     So  Joseph  died,  heing  an  hundred  and 
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seven  days— the  time  ordinarily  spent  by  the 
Orientals  on  occasions  of  solemn  mourning  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13;  1  Chr.  x.  12;  Job  ii.  10;  Ezek.  iii.  15). 
This,   as  we  learn  from  various   sources,  was 
eminently  an  Egyptian  custom— to  make  a  very 
:     solemn  mourning  for  the  dead,  especially  those 
of  high  rank,  immediately  before  entombment 
[Herodotus,  b.  ii.,  ch.  85;  Diodortis,  b.  i.,  ch.  91). 
13.  Ms  sons  .  .  .  buried  Mm  in  the  cave  .  .  . 
of  Maclipelali— (see  on  ch.  xxiii.)   The  Egyptians 
could  not  join  in  that  ceremony,  as  it  was  con- 
trary to   their  usages.     Since  the  mummified 
1    body  of  Jacob  was  encased  in  a  cofBn  or  sarco- 
:    pliagus,  according  to  Egyptian  usage,  it  is  reason- 
I    able  to  believe  that  it  lies  undisturbed  in  the 
i    inaccessible  recesses  of  Machpelah,  where,  doubt- 
less, on  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  by 
;    the  rulers  of  Palestine,  the  discovery  will  reward 
the  researches  of  Christian    explorers   by  the 
interesting  information  its  Egypto-Hebraic  in- 
!    scription  must  contain. 

15-21.  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw,  &c.  He 

M  as  deex>ly  affected  by  this  communication.  In 
endeavouring  to  dispel  their  fears,  he  gave  them 
tlie  strongest  assurances  of  his  forgiveness,  and 
exhibited  a  beautiful  trait  of  his  own  pious 
character,  as  well  as  aj)peared  an  eminent  type 
of  the  Saviour. 

22,  23.  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egjrpt.   He  lived  eighty 
years  after  his  elevation  to  the  chief  power, 
witnessing  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  also  of  his  own  family  and 
kindred— the  infant  Church  of  God  (see  further  on 
V.  26). 

24.  I  die— or,  *I  am  dying.'  The  national  feel- 
ings of  the  Egyptians  Avould  have  been  opposed 
to  his  burial  in  Cauaan ;  and  therefore  he  said 
nothing  regarding  his  immediate  interment ;  but 
he  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  the  strength  of  his 
faith  and  full  assurance  of  the  promises  by  "the 
commandment  concerning  his  bones"  (Heb.  xi.  22). 
It  is  evident  from  his  dying  injunction,  that  he 
had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  so  immersed  with 
the  politics,  the  honours,  or  the  pleasures  of  a 
foreign  and  a  heathen  capital  as  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of,  or  shake  his  faith  in,  the  Divine 
promises  to  Israel.  26.  So  Joseph  died,  being  an 
hundred  and  ten  years  old.  Bunsen,  whose 
semi-rationalistic  system  led  him  to  reduce  the 
longevity  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  present  ordinary 
standard  of  life,  does  not  allow  (' Egypt's  Place,' 
iii.,  p.  342)  that  Joseph,  when  he  died,  exceeded 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  grounding  an  argument 
on  the  circumstance  that,  had  he  been  as  old  as 
the  text  represents,  he  must  have  seen  not  the 
children  of  Machir  only,  but  Machir's  grand-chil- 
dren. Gesenius  sliows,  on  critical  X'l'iuciples,  that 
Joseph  actually  did  so :  for  (?;.  28)  he  saw  Ephraim's 
[d^K'W  children  of  the  thirds,  i.  e.,  children  of 
great-grandchildren — viz.,  the  fourth  generation. 
[See  Exod.   xxxiv.   7,   where  "'.n   are  tlie 

grandchildren,  and  2^^'^!^^  the  third,  is  expressly 
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The  embalming 


GENESIS  L. 


of  Joseph. 


ten  years  old :  and  ^  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Egypt. 


distinguished  from  0'»3"],  the  fourth  generation.] 
Keil  proves  [Keil  and  Delitzsch,  '  On  the  Penta- 
teuch,' p.  412,  Clarke's  edition)  by  a  minute  calcu- 
lation on  ch.  xli.  50,  that  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  explanation.  And  if 
the  translation  of  the  recently-discovered  papyrus 
is  to  be  relied  on,  the  great  age  of  their  honoured 
prime  minister  became  proverbial  amongst  the 
Egyptians  ('Parthenon,'  No.  xi.  —  'Longevity 
amongst  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  a  Record 
of  the  Patriarchal  Age,'  by  the  Bev.  D.  J.  Heath). 
and  they  embalmed  him.  The  practice  of  em- 
balming prevailed  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period, 
ioT  Bosellini  states  (ch.  xi.,  3)  that  mummies  have 
been  found  of  the  dates  of  the  first  kings.  Joseph 
might  have  been  induced  to  comply  with  this 
Egyptian  custom,  both  in  his  own  and  his  father's 
case,  with  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  their 
corpses  for  liual  removal  to  Canaan.  The  idea, 
however,  that  originated  the  usage  seems  not 
to  have  been  a  vain  wish  to  immortalize  the 
body,  but  a  dim  traditional  belief  of  a  future  state, 
in  which  the  conservation  of  the  body  would  be 
essential  to  the  vigour  and  happiness  of  the  soul. 
But  further,  '  we  have  now  abundant  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  perfect  purification  of  the 
body,  and  not  its  conservation,  was  at  the  root  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  every  act  of  mummification  ' 
{Brugsch,  quoted  by  Hardwick,  ii.,  p.  296 :  cf. 
Wilkinson,  'Ancient  Egypt,'  second  series,  ii.,  p. 
445-7;  Kenrick,  i.,  4J>U;  Prichard's  'Egyptian 
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Mythology,'  p.  198;  Gormack,  'On  Creosote,'  with 
the  catalogue  of  books  on  embalming  referred  to), 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  [jiix  —  a 
wooden  chest  {Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  as  quoted 
on  V.  3;  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  v., 
p.  459) ;  the  Septuagint,  aopo^,  a  peculiarly 
constructed  Oj'kjj],  for  the  incasement  of  a  mum- 
mitied  body,  generally  of  sycamore  wood,  some- 
times of  pasteboard,  formed  by  glueing  together 
numerous  folds,  i)lastered  and  painted  with 
hieroglyphics.  Stone  or  basalt  was  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  besides  that  wood  was  the  ordinary 
material,  a  good  reason  for  employing  it  in 
Joseph's  case  was,  greater  facility  in  the  convey- 
ance of  his  remains  to  Canaan,  in  accordance  with 
his  last  injunctions.  The  putting  of  a  corpse  in  a 
coffin  was  peculiarly  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  it  did 
not  obtain  amongst  the  Hebrews  (2  Ki.  xiii.  21 ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60) ;  nor  does  it  in  the  modern 
East,  either  amongst  Turks  or  Christians.  But 
even  in  ancient  Egypt  it  was  not  universal ;  and 
while  the  lower  classes  were  simply  embalmed 
and  swathed,  or  often  interred  without  embalm- 
ing, the  enclosure  in  a  coffin  was  a  distinction 
reserved  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  each  family  had  a  burial-place 
for  itself,  Joseph's  corpse  would  be  placed  on  a 
niche,  where  it  would  be  preserved  till  the  exodus, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  great  pyramid,  as  is 
maintained  by  a  modern  writer  (Dr.  E.  Clarke'a 
'Travels,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  253,  261). 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

EXODUS. 


OW  "these  ^yr^  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  came  into  Egypt; 
every  man  and  his  household  came  with  Jacob.    Keuben,  Simeon, 

3,  Levi,  and  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Naphtali, 

4,  Gad,  and  Asher.    And  all  the  souls  that  came  out  of  the  ^ loins  of  Jacob 

5,  were  ^seventy  souls:  for  Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.    And  *^ Joseph 

6,  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  '^all  that  generation.  ^And  the  children 
7  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 

waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them. 


B.  c.  iroff. 


CHAP.  1. 
°'  Gen.  46.  8. 

cli.  6.  14. 
1  th'gh. 

Gen.  46.  23, 
27. 

"  Gen.  50,  25. 
d  Eccl.  1.  4. 
*  Gen.  46.  3. 


CHAP.  I.  1-7.— Inprease  of  the  Israelites. 
1.  Now  these  are  the  names,  &c.  (see  on  Gen.  xlvi. 
8- 2(5.)  This  book  is  prefaced  by  an  abridged  re- 
capitulation of  the  list  of  Jacob's  family  who 
immigrated  with  him  into  Egyx»t;  and  although 
this  genealogy  has  already  been  considered,  yet, 
as  an  elaborate  attempt  has  been  made,  on  the 
ground  of  its  alleged  inaccuracy,  to  demonstrate 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  examine  it  a  little  further. 
The  catalogue — in  which  a  different  order  is  fol- 
lowed from  that  in  Gen.  xlvi.,  the  sons  of  Jacob's 
wives  being  first  enumerated,  then  those  of  the 
handmaids  in  the  order  of  their  births— embraces 
the  names  of  those  only  who  were  the  recognized 
heads  of  houses  at  that  period.  But  the  words 
"which  came  into  Egypt"  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  They  ai  e  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  and 
general  sense,  as  including  not  only  all  who  were 
living  previous  to  the  departure  from  Canaan, 
but  some  also  who  were  not  born  till  after  the 
actual  settlement  in  Goshen— as,  in  fact,  extend- 
ing throughout  the  whole  duration  of  Jacob's 
life  in  Egypt;  for  the  seventeen  years  that  the 
patriarch  survived  in  Egypt  must  be  regarded  as 
a  transition  period — as  forming  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  from  which  the  commence- 
ment of  their  national  existence  is  to  be  dated. 
"All  the  souls  that  came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob 
were  seventy  souls" — that  is,  all  the  sons  and 
grandsons,  excluding  the  sons'  wives,  made  sixty- 
six  (Gen.  xlvi.  2(j);  and  when  to  this  there  are 
added  Jacob  himself,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons, 
the  amount  is  seventy,  as  stated  in  this  passage, 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  and  in  Deut.  x.  22.  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  14)  estimates  the  number  at  seventy- 
five;  but  then  he  expressly  takes  into  account 
'all  the  kindred'  of  Jacob  — i.e.,  not  only  the 
patriarch's  own  children,  but  also  his  son's  wives, 
whom  Moses  had  excluded  from  his  enumeration. 
In  the  remarks  formerly  made  (Gen.  xlvi.  2(5,  27), 
we  adverted  to  the  usual  way  of  removing  the 
axjparent  discrepancy  between  Moses  and  Stei)hen, 
by  supposing  that  the  latter  had  regard  to  the 
insertion  contaiued  in  tlie  Sex»tuagint  version  of 
this  place,  of  live  names  borrowed  from  the  list  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
either  to  the  hypothesis  that  Stephen  quoted  from 
the  Sei)tuagint,  or  of  adopting  the  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  Bern,  that  he  used  not  [iriuTe]  fice,  but 
[Trai/Tws]  seventy  in  all;  for  the  statements  in 
Genesis  are  sufficient  to  obviate  all  difficulties  by 
what  it  says  elsewhere  of  the  wives.  Eachel  was 
dead  (Gen.  xxxv.  19),  so  was  Leah  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  ; 
and  no  mention  being  made  of  Zilpah  and  Bilhah, 
the  probability  is  th"^  they  were  dead  also. 
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Judah  had  lost  his  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12)  and 
Simeon  his,  too,  as  may  be  inferred  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  1).  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
among  the  eleven  sons  there  were  only  nine  wives, 
which  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt;  so  that  if 
these  nine  be  added  to  sixty-six,  the  total  is 
seventy-tive.  Thus  Stephen's  expression,  "all  his 
(Jacob's)  kindred,"  included  the  wives  who  were 
Joseph's  kindred,  not  only  by  affinity,  but  by 
consanguinity,  being  probably  of  the  families  of 
Keturah,  Ishmael,  and  Esau.  'And  thus,'  says 
Dr.  Hales  ('Anal,  of  Chronol.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  1), 
'does  the  New  Testament  furuish  an  admirable 
comment  on  the  Old.'  This  list  relates  only  to 
the  direct  descendants  of  Jacob,  'the  children  of 
his  body  begotten.'  That  there  was,  however,  a 
vast  number  of  others  belonging  to  this  pastoral 
tribe,  who  also  removed  along  with  him,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  distinction  which  Joseph  made 
between  his  "brethren"  and  his  "father's  house" 
— i.  €.,  servants  (Gen.  xlvi.  31:  cf.  Gen.  xxx.  43; 
xxxii.  5,  7,  16  ;  xxxvi.  7 :  see  also  on  Gen.  xxxiv. 
25) ;  and  how  numerous  these  were  may  be  inferred 
from  what  is  said  of  Abraham  {Geo.  xii.  16 ;  xiv. 
14),  and  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  13-16).  6.  Joseph 
died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  genera- 
tion [lii,  a  circle;  Septiiagint,  -yei^eo:]- signifies 
not  a  generation,  consisting  of  thirty  years,  but, 
as  EoseniniiUer  exp\a,ius  it,  'the  sum  total  of  the 
lives  of  contemporary  individuals ;' or,  as  Knohe.l 
says,  'a  century.'  Joseph  lived  to  see  (Gen.  1.  23) 
the  fourth  generation  flourishing ;  and  his  death 
occurred  about  seventy  years  after  the  immigra- 
tion into  Egypt.  Levi  was  probably  the  last 
survivor  of  that  generation  (ch.  vi.  16).  7.  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  ethnic  name  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  was  Hebrews.  "The  children 
of  Israel,"  or  "Israelites,"  was  a  religious  designa- 
tion ;  and  Moses  uses  it  here,  as  he  is  now  com- 
mencing to  relate  the  national  history  of  that  people 
who  were  separated  from  the  general  mass  of  cor- 
ruyjtion  to  be  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  and 
to  the  M'orship  of  God,— the  infant  church,  were 
fruitful,  &c.  A  variety  of  expressions  are  employed 
to  represent  the  rapidity  of  increase  [I'lQ,  brought 
forth  young,  were  fruitful ;  IV^K'^i,  bred  abun- 
dantly, like  fishes  or  reptiles ;  I2"i^i,  and  multiplied. 
This  word  is  frequently  coupled  with  nne  (Gen.  i. 
22,  28;  viii.  17;  Jer.  iii.  16;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  11,  &c.); 

and  became  exceedingly  mighty], 
and  the  land  was  filled  with  them— i.g.,  Goshen 
particularly ;  but  the  subsequent  history  shows 
that  they  were  dispersed  in  great  numbers  throughr 
out  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt.    They  were  living 


A  new  king  EXODUS  1.  raised  over  Egypt. 

8  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph.  I 

9  And  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  ^ the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  I  ^  P"-  w^.  24. 


iu  a  laud  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ancient  authors,  mothers  produced  three  and 
sometimes  four  at  a  birth  {Aristotle,  'Hist.  Ani- 
mal.,' vii.,  4,  5;  'Columella  de  re  rust,'  iii.,  8;  Pliny, 
vii.,  3)  and  a  modern  writer  declares  that  'the 
females  in  Egypt,  as  well  among  the  human  race 
as  among  animals,  surpass  all  others  in  fruitful- 
ness.  To  this  natural  circumstance  must  be  added 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  XV.  5 ;  xxii.  17  ;  xxvi.  4 ;  xxviii.  14 ;  xxxv. 
11 ;  xlvi.  3).  There  was  no  miracle— no  direct 
interference  with  the  ordinary  laws  that  regulate 
the  production  of  the  human  race.  The  mean 
rate  of  increase  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  is  occurring  in  thousands  of  instances 
within  our  own  experience.  But,  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  things,  the  same  high  average  of 
growth  in  population  continued  to  be  the  normal 
standard  in  Israel  for  a  series  of  many  generations, 
fostered  by  the  combined  influences  of  a  salubrious 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  friendly  government. 
Thus  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  without  miraculous 
interposition,  by  maintaining  the  established  laws 
of  Providence,  with  a  special  blessing  to  the  pos- 
terity of  the  patriarchs  (see  further  on  ch.  xii.  : 
cf.  Birks,  'The  Exodus  of  Israel').  The  period 
embraced  by  this  verse  was  'the  first  century  of 
the  occupatioQ  of  Goshen  by  the  Israelites,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  last  of  the  Hyk-Shos 
dynasty :  tlie  period  of  that  frontier  war  which 
was  carried  on  against  them  by  the  allied  forces  of 
Thebes  and  Ethiopia,  and  which  resulted  in  their 
expulsion '  {Dreid's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  43). 

8.  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt 
[^p^'^-l — ascended  the  throne ;  appeared  in  totally 
dilferent  circumstances  from  those  of  a  regular 
succession  :  for  so  the  word  is  used  1  Ki.  iii.  12 ; 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  23.  [C'nn-^^p,  a  new  king.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  has  avecTt}  (Saa-iXev?  erepo?,  '  Now  there 
rose  up  another  king'  (cf.  Acts  vii.  18)].  He  might 
be  only  different  in  character;  but  there  is  the 
greatest  probability  that  he  was  different  in  dynasty 
also  (cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec. 
1).  We  have  assumed  (see  on  Gen.  xli.)  that  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Lower  Egypt,  during  the 
time  of  the  i;)atriarch's  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
were  of  the  Hyk-Shos,  or  shepherd  race — i.  e.,  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  dynasties, 
the  limits  of  whose  territorial  dominions,  though 
varying  according  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  comprised 
the  Memphitic  nome  and  the  whole  of  the  Delta 
{Poole's  '  Horse  Egyptiacse ').  Sometime  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  a  revolution  took  place,  by  which 
those  military  iisurpers  were  expelled,  after  having 
held  Egypt  in  subjection  for  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  years,  and  the  old  Theban 
kings  regained  their  ascendancy,  uniting  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  into  one  kingdom,  which  knew 
not  Joseph.  On  the  hypothesis  that  '  the  new 
king '  had  formerly  reigned  in  Thebes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  know  nothing  about  the 
Hebrews — that  he  might  ignore  the  important 
services  of  Joseph  as  being  mainly  instrumental 
in  consolidating  the  power,  as  well  as  rendering 
popular  the  government,  of  the  Hyk-Shos  king;  and 
that  he  would  from  the  first  regard  the  occupiers 
of  Goshen  with  dislike  and  scorn,  as  foreigners  and 
shepherds.  The  chronology  of  these  events  being 
still  an  unsettled  point,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
determine  the  name  of  this  king.  /Sir  O.  Wilkin- 
son, who  assigns  Joseph's  elevation  to  the  reign 
of  Osirtaseu,  orSesertesen  I.,  of  thetwelfth  dynasty, 
considers  Ames  or  Amosis  the  Diospolite,  the 


head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  to  be  'the  new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph.'  But  having  assumed 
Joseph's  patron  to  be  one  of  the  shepherd  kings, 
we  cannot  accept  this  view  of  the  originator  of 
the  oppression.  Biinsen  takes  him  to  have  been 
Thothmes,  or  Tuthmosis  III.,  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  { Wilkin- 
sorCs  'Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  i.,  p.  77)  fixes  upon 
Rameses  I.,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  "  Lepsius, 
('Chronology  of  Egypt'),  0.s6Mrn  ('Mon.  Hist.'), 
and Mons.Chabas  ('Melanges  Egyptologiques,'1862) 
contend  for  Rameses  II.  (Sesostris).  Poole,  who 
thinks  that  the  peaceful  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  commenced  during  the  shepherd  rule, 
places  this  change  of  policy  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
and,  founding  on  Isa.  Iii.  4,  thinks  that  this  new  king 
was  not  an  Egyptian,  but  an  Assyrian  conqueror. 
He  believes  that  this  conclusion  derives  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact,  that  sovereigns  bearing  a  name 
which  seems  clearly  the  translation  of  an  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  title  are  amongst  those  of  the 
shepherds  in  theTurin  Papyrus  {Smith's '  Diet. ,'Art. 
Pharaoh).  The  consideration  of  this  point,  though 
very  interesting  in  connection  with  the  antiquities 
of  Egyi)t,  does  not  materially  tend  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  the  Israelites;  and  therefore  we 
shall  only  add,  that,  assuming  this  '  new  king, 
who  knew  not  Joseph,'  to  have  been  of  another 
dynasty,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  rescind  the  engage- 
ments by  which  his  predecessors  were  bound  to 
that  people.  9.  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than 
we.  Let  the  Hebrews  have  multiplied  at  ever  so 
rapid  a  rate  of  increase,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  within  so  brief  a  ijeriod  as  a  century,  they 
would  have  been  capable  of  matching,  much  less 
of  overpowering,  the  whole  military  forces  of 
Egypt ;  and  therefore,  since  they  are  represented 
as  '  more  and  mightier  than  the  native  population,' 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  kingdom  within 
which  their  settlement  lay  was  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Delta.  Assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  third  opinion  mentioned  above,  viz., 
that  Rameses  II.  was  the  "  new  king,"  it  may  be 
stated  briefly,  that  the  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt 
had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  greatly  reduced 
and  weakened  by  internal  disorders,  arising  from 
the  establishment  of  various  foreign  races  within 
its  territories,  who,  differing  in  manners  and 
customs,  above  all  in  religion,  refused  to  amal- 
gamate with  the  aborigines,  and  were  exceeding 
them  in  population.  Amongst  these  the  chief 
were  the  Moabites  and  Israelites.  The  latter 
were  not  only  spread,  Avith  tlieir  immense  flocks, 
over  the  rich  verdant  plains,  but  vast  midtitiides 
of  them  were  scattered  through  the  great  cities 
as  artizans,  or  tradesmen,  and  by  their  energy, 
wealth,  and  extensive  influence,  wielded  almost 
the  whole  powers  of  the  country.  They  were, 
however,  aliens  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, the  more  especially  as  they  had  frequently 
shown  strong  sympathies  with  their  clansmen,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  in  the  border  wars 
which  these  Avaged  with  Egypt,  just  as  the  Be- 
douins in  Egypt  have  in  all  ages  made  common 
cause  with  the  foreign  invaders  of  that  country. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  monarch  of  the  dis- 
tracted kingdom  solicited  the  aid  of  his  powerful 
neighbour,  the  sovereign  of  Upper  Egypt,  Rameses 
II.  (called  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  the  Greek  his- 
torians )Sesostris,  who— in  pursuance  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  his  ancestors,  to  unite  all  parts  of 
the  country  under  one  government— immediately 
assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  kingdom :  city  after 


The  oppression  of 


EXODUS  I. 


the  children  of  Israel. 


10  are  more  and  mightier  than  we:  ^come  on,  let  us  ^deal  wisely  with 
them ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and 

\\  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
masters to  afiiict  them  with  their  burdens.    And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 

12  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses.  ^  the  more  they  afflicted 
them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew.    And  they  were  grieved  be- 

13  cause  of  the  children  of  Israel.    And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children 


B.  C.  1  0(1. 

f  Ps.  10.  2. 

'k  Job  5.  13. 

2  And  as 
they 
afflicted 
them, 
so  they 
multi- 
plied, etc. 


i  city  was  placed  under  his  care,  with  the  exception 
I  of  twelve  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Moabites, 
j  For  many  years  he  vainly  tried  to  gain  these  into 
!  his  possession.  At  last,  by  a  secret  treaty,  artfully 
negociated  with  that  people,  to  whom  he  doubtless 

gave  an  equivalent,  and  amongst  other  bribes 
attered  them  \>y  the  adoption  of  their  gods,  those 
cities  were  also  ceded  to  him,  and  a  close  alliance 
was  formed  between  him  and  that  people  by  the 
bond  of  a  common  idolatry.  Further,  the  king 
!  of  Lower  Egypt  djnng,  left  an  infant  son,  between 
whom  and  his  own  daughter,  already  grown, 
Rameses  contracted  a  marriage;  so  that  he  ac- 
quired the  supremacy  over  all  Egypt;  and  thu^ 
the  Hebrews,  who  in  vast  numbers  were  inter- 
spersed throughout  all  the  cities,  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  ambitious  despot.  But  Rameses, 
who  was  a  man  of  deep  political  wisdom,  was  too 
'  astute  and  wary  to  create  disaffection  to  his 
'  government  by  instituting  rash  and  severe  mea- 
:  sures  against  so  numerous  a  class  of  his  new 
subjects  ;  and  while  he  deemed  expulsion  or 
'  extermination  both  equally  inexpedient,  he  re- 
solved on  the  secret  and  unsuspected  policy  of 
slowly  reducing  their  numbers,  or  at  least  of 
crushing  their  spirits  by  forced  labours  on  his 
public  works  (see  Osburn's  'Monumental  History,' 
li.,  pp.  502,  503,  521,  527-53:3).  10.  let  us  deal 
wisely  with  them  [npsnn?] — let  us  show  ourselves 
cunning,  let  us  deceive,  overreach  them  (cf.  Ps. 
cv.  25;  Eccl.  vii.  16).  [Septuagint,  KaT-aa-or/)io-- 
u^fxtda  (cf.  Acts  vii.  19).]  11.  they  did  set  over 
them  taskmasters,  &c.  [d^ej?  nb-]— masters  of  tri- 
j  bute  service,  service  masters;  or  [taking  Da  in 
the  concrete,  for  a  levy  of  men,  as  1  Ki.  v.  13; 
ix.  15],  it  may  be  masters  of  labourers.  It  has 
been  the  jiractice  of  Eastern  despots  from  time 
immemorial,  particularly  in  Egypt,  to  draft  work- 
men in  gangs  of  tens  and  hundreds  to  labour  in 
public  works,  marshalled  under  the  inspection  of 
overseers  armed  with  sticks  to  bastinado  the  lazy 
or  disorderly;  and  this  policy  has  been  adopted 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  prevent  insurrection  and 
turbulence.  They  proceeded  to  such  measures 
very  gradually.  Having  first  obliged  the  Israelites, 
it  is  thought,  to  pay  a  ruinous  rent,  and  involved 
them  in  difficulties,  the  new  government  of 
Rameses,  in  pursuance  of  its  oppressive  policy, 
degraded  multitudes  of  tlie  lower  classes  amongst 
the  Hebrews  to  the  condition  of  serfs,— employing 
them  exactly  as  the  fellahs  or  labouring  people  are 
in  the  present  day  (driven  in  companies  or  bands), 
in  digging  canals,  or  rearing  the  public  works,  with 
taskmasters  v^ho  anciently  had  sticks— now  whips 
— to  punish  the  indolent  or  spur  on  the  too  languid 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxix.  1-3;  Jer.  xi.  2;  xxii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
3;  Hos.  xi.  17).  All  T)ublic  or  royal  buildings  in 
ancient  Egyyjt  were  built  by  captives ;  and  on 
some  of  these  works  was  placed  an  inscription 
that  no  free  citizen  had  been  engaged  in  the 
servile  employment,  and  they  \iml\.—lit.,  they 
made  tlitm  build  for  Pharaoh,  treasure  cities, 
Pithom  and  Raamses.  The  first  [is  called,  in 
tlie  Septuagint,  TreiOw ;  hy  Herodotus  (b.  ii.,  ch.  158), 


TraTovfio^ ;  and  (dropping  Pi,  the  Egyptian  article) 
the  Thoum  (Thorn)  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,] 
whose  site  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  ruined 
town  opposite  Tel  el  Wadee,  six  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  canal,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Heliopolis 
[Wilkinson,  in  Raidinson^s  'Herodotus').  The 
second  city,  Raamses,  differing  only  in  a  single 
diacritical  point  from  the  common  form  Rameses 
(ch.  xii.  37;  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5),  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint  'Vaixtaari.  It  was  probably  the  capital 
city  of  a  district  which  from  it  obtained  its  name 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11).  Dr.  Robinson  ('Biblical  Re- 
searches,' i.,  79)  supposes  it  to  have  been  situated 
between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Seven  Wells,  not  far  from  Heroopolis,  on  the  west 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Wady 
Tumilat,  through  which  anciently  ran  the  canal 
connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
Jahlonsky  says  that  the  name  Rameses  is  composed 
of  two  Coptic  words.  Rem  (romi),  man,  and  Shos, 
shepherd.  The  name  Remshds  would  thus  corre- 
spond to  the  Greek  [fiovKokia],  'the  land  of  herds- 
men'— i.e.,  Goshen,  with  which  "the  land  of 
Rameses,"  in  our  version  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  as  well 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  is  identified,  and  of  which 
the  city  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  supposed  to  be 
the  capital.  Most  writers,  however,  prefer  con- 
sidering Raamses  a  new  city  founded  by  Rameses 
II.,  and  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  con- 
formably to  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  cities,  fortresses,  temples, 
&c.,  built  by  his  authority.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  this  belonging  to  the  era  of  Rameses 
II.,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  wars  with 
Asiatic  tribes,  erected  cities  and  forts  along  the 
border  of  the  Delta  on  every  side.  '  The  Papyrus 
Anastasi  III.  contains  a  brilliant  description  of 
this  city,  as  surpassing  Thebes  in  its  public  build- 
ings ;  and  from  the  whole  account,  as  given  in  this 
and  another  papyrus,  Mons.  Chabas,  infers  the 
existence  of  an  important  city  founded  by  Rameses 
II.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  where  the 
Bible  i:)laces  the  city  of  Rameses'  ('Bib.  Sac.,' 
Oct.,  1865,  Art.  Egyptology).  These  two  cities 
are  generally  considered  to  have  occupied  the 
sites,  Pithom  of  Abassieh,  and  Raamses  of  Abu- 
Keischeid— so  that  these  were  frontier  cities  on 
the  side  of  Arabia.  Osburn  ('  Monumental  History,' 
ii.,  p.  413,  and  'Egypt,  her  Testimony,'  pp.  59-61, 
106)  identifies  Pithom  with  the  modern  Damietta, 
situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Phathmetic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  Raamses,  with  the  mound 
of  ruins  which  still  bears  the  name,  'situated  ou 
the  western  border  of  the  Delta,  about  midway 
between  the  Cauojiic  branch  of  the  Nile  and  tlie 
ancient  canal  of  Alexandria,  the  remains  of  which 
are  visible.  The  completion  and  fortification  of 
these  two  cities  were  the  first  works  to  which 
Rameses  (Sesostris)  directed  the  forced  labours  of 
the  enslaved  Israelites.  His  object  in  doing  so 
was  strategetical.  He  was  enabled  by  this  means 
to  entrench  in  fortified  camps  a  strong  military 
force  on  both  the  borders  of  the  Delta,  thereby 
commanding  perfectly  the  whole  district,  Pithom 


The  Israelites  made 


EXODUS  1. 


to  serve  with  rigour. 


14  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour :  and  they  ^  made  their  lives  bitter  with     ^-  ^- 
hard  bondage,  ^  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  »  ch.  2. 23. 
in  the  field :  all  their  service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  ^^^u'l^' 
rigour.  Ecci.5.8.' 

15  And  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to  the  Hebrew  midwives;  of  which  the  '  ^s.&i.e. 


being  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  Goshen, 
and  Raamses  at  the  western,  so  that  a  barrier 
was  provided  against  future  invasions.'  They 
are  called  "treasure  cities"  [n'i:3pn,  by  transposi- 
tion, for  n'lDJDO,  magazines,  stores] — i.  e.,  the  cities 
were  receptacles,  such  as  were  common  in  Egypt 
for  the  storing  of  agricultural  produce,  either  for 
export  or  perhaps  chiefly  for  supplying  provisions 
for  the  coast-guard,  large  military  detachments 
being  stationed  along  the  border.  Whence  the 
Septuagint  calls  them  [nokei^  ox^pa'^^  strong  forti- 
fied cities  (2  Chr.  xi.  12) ;  and  Onburn  says  that 
Pithom  means  'the  lock,'  or  'safeguard,'  because 
it  served  as  a  defence  to  the  frontier,  and  also  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  the  Egyptians  resident 
on  the  eastward  might  betake  themselves  in  case 
of  an  invasion  from  Canaan  (cf.  Jer.  xxxv.  10,  11  ; 
'Mon.  Hist.,'  ii.,  p.  418).  [The  Septuagint  has 
'  they  built,'  t}]v  t£  llf  Ldu)  kui  'Fufi^a-a-?]  KUL  "Lli/^ 
i'}  6<TTii>  'HXtoi/TToXis,  and  Uu,  which  is  Heliopolis.] 
14.  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bon- 
dage, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field.  It  has  been  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  the  author  mentions  brickmaking— 
a  species  of  manufacture  which,  it  is  alleged,  was 
commou  in  Babylonia,  but  not  in  Egypt.  This 
objection,  however,  is  utterly  groundless,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  bricks  were  iu  exten- 
sive use  amongst  tlie  ancient  Egyptians.  Ruins 
of  great  brick  buildings  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the 
sun,  was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
both  for  public  and  private  buildings — all  but  the 
temples  themselves  were  of  crude  brick.  The 
usual  size  of  the  bricks  is  14,  17,  or  20  inches  long, 
8^  to  6|  inches  wide,  and  7  to  4h  inches  thick. 
Mention  is  made  of  '  hard  service  in  the  field  '— 
i.  e.,  probably  referring  to  the  severe  labour  of  irri- 
gating the  higher  districts  by  working  at  the  sha- 
doof, cutting  a  number  of  channels  for  the  water, 
and  constructing  ramparts  to  restrain  the  river, 
and  prevent  the  moisture  from  stagnating  upon 
its  annual  overflow.  JosepJms  says  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  1)  the  Hebrews  were  set  to  build 
the  iiyramids ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  large  pyramids,  which  are  built  of 
stone,  not  of  br-ick  (  WUkimon,  in  Baiolin<<on,  '  Hero- 
dotus,' b.  ii. ,  ch.  107).  '  And  iu  mortar '  [irna],  clay, 
loam,  probably  potter  s  clay ;  for  pottery  (Ps-  Ixxxi. 
6)  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  their  hard  service. 
But  the  chief  employment  was  brickmaking.  A 
vivid  representation  of  the  labourers  engaged  in 
this  de])artment  is  depicted  on  the  tomb  of 
Ivosclierd.  '  In  this  picture  some  of  the  labourers 
are  seen  transporting  the  clay  iu  vessels,  some 
intermingling  it  with  straw;  others  are  taking  the 
bricks  out  of  the  form  and  placing  them  in  row-s; 
still  others,  with  a  piece  of  wood  upon  their  backs 
and  ro]>es  on  each  side,  carry  away  the  bricks 
already  burned  or  dried;  while  "taskmasters" 
are  beside  them,  some  standing,  others  in  a  sitting 
l)0sture,  with  their  uplifted  sticks  in  their  hands  ' 
{EoseUini,  quoted  by  Hengstenherg,  'Egypt  and 
Books  of  Moses,'  \).  80).  This  picture  was  found 
at  Thebes ;  and  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
not  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  Hebrew  party,  it  yet 
gives  a  lively  idea  of  their  employment  in  brick- 
making.    A    similar   picture  has  been  found 


{Brugsch,  '  Histoire  d'Egypte,'  torn,  i.,  p.  106)  on  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Abd-el-Qurna,  at  Thebes, 
representing  groups  of  war  captives  engaged  in 
various  occupations  connected  with  building, — 
dragging  stones,  making  bricks,  carrying  loads, 
&c. ;  each  band  of  workmen  being  under  the  care 
of  an  overseer,  armed  with  a  stick  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  picture  stands  this  explanatory  notice: 
'Captives  employed  by  the  king  in  building  the 
tem])le  of  Ammon.'  With  regard  to  the  clay  used 
in  this  process,  the  bricks  made  of  the  mud  dug 
from  the  wadys  in  the  interior,  or  on  the  border  of 
the  desert,  which  is  loamy  and  consistent,  hold 
together,  and  remain  firm  as  a  stone,  without 
straw ;  but  those  formed  of  the  alluvial  soil  de- 
posited on  the  banks  of  the  river,  require  straw 
to  make  them  cohere.  Professor  Onger,  the  cele- 
brated Viennese  palaeontologist,  has  recently 
published  some  remarks  on  the  bricks  of  tlie 
ancient  Egyptians,  especially  those  of  the  pyramid 
of  Dashour,  which  was  built  about  3,400  years 
before  our  era.  In  one  of  them,  being  examined 
through  the  microscope,  he  discovered  that  the 
Nile  mud,  out  of  which  it  was  made,  contained 
not  ouly  a  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  but  also  in  these  bricks  a  vast  number  of 
plants  which  at  tliat  time  grew  in  Egypt.  The 
cho])ped  straw,  clearly  discernible  iu  the  body  of 
the  bricks,  confirms  the  dcscrijition  of  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  latter,  such  as  we  find  in 
'Herodotus,'  and  in  this  book.  Mom.  CItahas 
('  Melanges  Egyptologiques  ')  has  translated  some 
papyri,  which  mention  a  foreign  race,  under  the 
hieroglyi)hic  title  of  Aperiu,  who  were  employed 
upon  such  works ;  and  two  of  these  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Rameses  IT.  Uiwn  princi]»les  of 
comparative  philology,  Mons.  Chabas  makes  the 
hieroglyphic  group  Aperi-it,  a  transcription  of 
[Dn3i?l  HiBERi-M,  excepting  only  the  final  plural, 
which  the  Egyptians  never  imitated.  In  the 
first  of  these  documents  the  scribe  Kanisar  makes 
a  return  to  his  superior,  the  scribe  Bek-en  Ptah, 
in  these  words:  'I  have  obeyed  the  command 
which  my  master  gave  me,  to  provide  subsistence 
for  the  soldiers,  and  also  for  the  Aperi-u  who 
carry  stone  for  the  great  Bekheu  (all  sorts  of 
buildings)  of  King  Rameses.  I  have  given  them 
rations  every  month,  according  to  the  excellent 
instructions  of  my  master.'  Two  other  papyri 
contain  records  of  the  same  kind,  relating  to 
workmen  labouring  at  Rameses.  Thus  we  find 
the  Aperiu,  Hebrews,  employed  under  Egyptian 
officers,  iu  severe  labours,  building  cities  and 
temples.  If  this  reading  of  Mons.  Chabas  shall 
be  accepted  by  Egyptologers,  it  must  be  jilaced 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  confirmations  of  the 
Bible  from  contemporary  sources  ('Bib.  Sac.,'  Oct. 
1863,  Art.  Egyptology). 

15.  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to  the  Hebrew 
midwives.  it  a]:»i)ears  from  the  monumental 
sculptures  that  female  accoucheurs  v  ere  employed 
in  ancient  as  iu  modern  Egypt  (  Wilkinson,  in  Baw- 
linson^s  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  85).  Two  ouly 
were  spoken  to  by  the  king ;  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  either  that  they  were  the  heads  of  a 
large  corporation  iBosemniiller,  'A.  und.  N.  Mor- 
genl.,'  i.,  1).  255;  Laborde,  'Commentaire  Ceo- 
graphique ');  or  that,  by  tampering  with  these,  he 
designed  to  intimidate  the  other  practitioners,  so 


The  male-children 


EXODUS  I. 


to  be  destroyed. 


16  name  of  the  one  was  Shiphrah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Puah;  and  he 
said,  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see 
them  upon  the  stools,  if  it  be  a  son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him ;  but  if  it 
11  be  2(>  daughter,  then  she  shall  live.  But  the  midwives  *  feared  God,  and 
did  not  ^  as  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  them,  but  saved  the  men- 
children  alive.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  called  for  the  midwives,  and  said 
unto  them.  Why  have  ye  done  this  thing,  and  have  saved  the  men- 
children  alive?  And  ™the  midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Because  the 
Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women;  for  they  are  lively,  and 
are  delivered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  unto  them.  "Therefore  God 
dealt  well  with  the  midwives :  and  the  people  multiplied,  and  waxed  very 
And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  midwives  feared  God,  "that 
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as  to  secure  the  secret  compliance  of  all  of  them 
with  his  wishes  {Calvin).  A  third  hypothesis  is, 
that  it  was  only  the  midwives  who  practised  in 
and  around  the  capital  (see  close  of  the  chapter). 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  two 
accoucheurs  mentioned  were  Egyptians  or  He- 
brews. On  the  one  hand,  Jose.phus  (b.  ii.,  ch.  ix., 
sec.  2)  says  that  they  were  Egyptians;  and  it  has 
been  maintained  that  his  account  is  most  likely  to 
be  correct,  being  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
ancient  Church.  Besides,  it  is  alleged  the  orig- 
inal text  admits  of  being  rendered,  'he  spake  to 
the  midwives  of  the  Hebrew  women ;'  while  it  is 

i  evident,  from  their  own  language  to  the  king,  that 
they  had  general  practice  amongst  the  native 
women.  Further  still,  not  to  speak  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  king,  who  was  too  wary  and  politic  to 
entrust  his  secret  designs  to  the  execution  of 
Hebrew  midwives,  it  is  thought  that  the  names 
of  Pnah  and  Shiphrah— particularly  that  of  the 

I  latter — having  an  Egyptian  sound,  and  ending  in 
Phra,  'the  sun,'  marks  her  to  have  been  a  Helio- 
politan  woman ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
Osburn  ('Mod.  Hist.,'  ii.,  p.  543)  says  that  the 
midwives  were  priestesses,  who  ministered  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Tenu  or  Tamar,  who  was 
the  Lucina  of  the  Egyptians.  The  two  mentioned 
were  of  high  rank,  and  presided  over  all  the  mid- 
wives  of  Egy])t,  so  that,  as  the  representatives  of 
their"  class,  they  received  the  royal  instructions, 
which  through  them  were  to  be  communicated  to 
their  professional  sisters.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  dwelling  on  the  obvious  construction  of 
the  original  words,  which  denote  "Hebrew  mid- 
wives,"  and  on  their  names,  which  are  clearly 
Hebrew,  it  deserves  particular  notice  that  they 
were  God-fearing  women,  who  M^ere  restrained 
by  conscientious  sci-uples  from  obeying  the  king, 
and  resolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  piety  and 
humanity.  These  considerations  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  Hebrew 
women.  16.  Wlien  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife 
to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them  upon  the 
stools  [c;]3N;n-'7r]  — upon  the  two  stones.  The 
word  occurs  in  other  passages,  where  it  signifies 
vessels  of  stone  (ch.  vii.  19),  and  a  potter's  vessel 
(Jer,  xviii.  .3).  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  what 
was  the  mode  of  destruction  which  the  king 
pointed  out.  Some,  as  Ge.'ienius,  think  that  the 
"stools"  were  low  seats,  such  as  are  frequently 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  and  our 
version  represents  the  labouring  women  as  placed 
upon  these,  which  is  contrary  to  usage  as  well  as 
to  i)robability.  Others  suppose  that  obstetric 
practitioners  sat  upon  them  by  the  couch  of  the 
Ijarturient  women  (which  is  also  a  mistake,  as  the 
attitude  adox)ted  in  the  East  for  -women  in  labour 
is  a  standing  posture  (Calrnefs  'Frag.'),  and  that» 
as  they  could  easily  discover  the  sex  of  the  new- 


born infant,  so,  whenever  a  boy  ai>peared,  they 
were,  by  a  slight  pressure,  to  strangle  it,  unknown 
to  the  parent ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
"the  stools"  were  stone  troughs,  into  which, 
while  the  infants  were  being  washed,  they  were 
to  be  as  it  were  accidentally  dropped.  This  cus- 
tom in  relation  to  children  is  justified  by  Eastern 
usage ;  and  such  a  destruction  of  boys  lias  actually 
been  practised  in  the  courts  of  Eastern  monarchs. 
Thevenot  hints  (' Travels,' part  ii.,  p.  98)  at  both 
these  principles.  He  says  that  'the  kings  of 
Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of  that 
power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  destroy  the  children 
of  their  female  relations,  wlien  they  have  brought 
forth  boys,  by  putting  them  into  an  earthen 
trough,  where  they  sufl'er  them  to  starve '  (quoted 
in  Burder's  'Oriental  Custom-s,'  p.  140).  [The 
sculptures  represent  midwives  in  the  act  of  plac- 
ing new-born  infants  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  D^J3t?i7 
of  the  Hebrews.]  This  anecdote  of  Thevenot 
throws  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Still,  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  word  being  in  the 
dual,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  explanation  is  not 
full,  or  quite  satisfactory.  (For  other  solutions, 
see  Calmet's  'Frag.,'  eccxii.,  cccxiii.,  and  Keil 
and  DelitzscKs  '  Commentary,' i.,  p.  425,  Clarke's 
edition.)  17.  the  midwives  feared  God,  &c.  Their 
faith  inspired  them  with  such  courage  as  to  risk 
their  lives  by  disobeying  the  mandate  of  a  cruel 
tyrant ;  but  it  was  blended  with  weakness,  which 
made  them  shrink  from  speaking  the  truth. 
Numerous  examples  are  furnished  in  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs  of  strong  faith  being  exercised 
along  with  many  moral  infirmities.  19.  the  He- 
brew women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women. 
It  might  be  that  the  simple  and  active  habits  of 
the  former  rendered  the  labours  of  maternity 
much  easier  to  them  than  amongst  the  Egyptian 
women,  who  lived  in  a  more  artificial  and  luxuri- 
ous style,  and  were  delicate  and  feeble ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  easy  labour  is  the  normal  experience 
of  the  wives  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  {Burckhardt, 
'  Travels  amongst  the  Bedouin  Arabs ').  But  the 
answer  of  the  midwives  was  probably  a  mere 
pretext,  though  believed  by  Pharaoh.  20,  21. 
Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  &c. 
This  represents  God  as  rewarding  them  for  telling 
a  lie.  The  difficulty  is  wholly  removed  by  a  more 
correct  translation.  To  '  make '  or  to  '  build  a 
house,'  in  Hebrew  idiom,  means  to  have  a  numer- 
ous ijrogeny  (cf.  2  Sam.  vii.  11  with  v.  27;  also 
Ruth  iv.  11).  The  passage,  then,  should  be  ren- 
dered thus:  'God  i)rotected  the  midwives,  and 
the  people  waxed  very  mighty;  and  because  the 
midwives  feared  God,  the  Hebrews  grew  and  pros- 
pered.' [The  Septuagint  has  s7roi»)(7ai/  eauT-ais 
oiKt'ttv— 'they  made  houses  for  themselves;'  i.e.. 
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22  he  made  them  houses.  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye 
shall  save  alive. 

2     AND  there  went  "a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife 
2  daughter  of  Levi.    And  the  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son:  and 
*when  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly  child,  she  hid  him  three 
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the  mid  wives  were  held  iu  so  high  estimation  for 
their  kindness,  and  their  steady  principle,  that, 
through  the  favours  and  rewards  heaped  upon 
them,  they  became  wealthy  and  prosperous  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  way  the  blessing  of  Providence 
rested  on  them.]  22.  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
people — most  probably  the  order  was  confined  to 
his  officers  and  guards,  who,  on  hearing  of  a 
birth  having  taken  place,  or  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision being  performed  in  any  house,  were  to 
enter  it,  seize  the  male  infants,  and  drown  them. 
['"i^f^^C,  the  river ;  Septuagint,  tov  TroTUfiov  (/cax' 
e^oxm),  the  Nile.]  It  has  been  objected,  that 
tliere  is  a  glaring  contradiction  between  this 
edict  to  destroy  ail  the  male  children  and  the 
king's  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  services  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  But  tliere  is  no  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  although  a  universal 
term  is  used  in  this  passage,  the  order  did  not 
extend  to  every  Hebrew  boy  born,  as  well  in  the 
extensive  inland  plains  of  Goshen  as  in  the  cities. 
Such  a  wholesale  massacre  of  innocents  would 
have  roused  the  universal  indignation  of  the  He- 
brews ;  and  as  that  people  were  acknowledged  to 
be  "more  and  mightier" than  the  people  of  Egypt, 
it  would  have  led  to  a  rebellion,  which  the  king, 
by  his  wily  policy,  endeavoured  to  avoid.  The 
mention  of  "the  river"  clearly  indicates  that  the 
male  infants  whose  destruction  was  meditated 
were  those  born  in  and  around  the  capital  or 
chief  cities ;  and  the  presumption  is  that,  even 
within  that  range,  it  was  the  infant  sons  of  the 
chiefs  or  principal  families,  who  came  thither  for 
a  time  to  take  their  turn  in  the  public  labours 
imposed  upon  their  race.  Josephus  relates  ('An- 
tiquities,' b.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  2)  that  Pharaoh  had 
been  forewarned  by  one  of  his  magi,  who  was 
sagacious  in  anticipating  future  events,  that  a 
Hebrew  boy  about  to  be  Ijorn  would  inflict  a  fatal 
blow  upou  the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  raise  his  own 
race  to  liberty  and  independence.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  apprehension  of  such  a  danger 
might  have  originated  the  cruel  edict,  and  thus, 
by  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh,  the  ancient  Church  in 
its  infancjr  was  exposed  to  persecution  and  peril 
precisely  similar  to  that  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  Church,  was  directed 
by  Herod  against  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  (Matt, 
ii.  16:  see  Galmet,  'Frag.,' cccxii.) 

CHAP.  II.  1-10.— Birth  and  Preservatiotst  of 
Moses.  1.  there  went  a  man,  &c;  The  name  of 
the  man  was  Amram,  and  that  of  the  woman 
whom  he  espoused  was  Jochebed,  who  is  called 
"a  daughter  of  Levi."  Her  immediate  descent 
from  Levi  seems  to  be  confirmed  (ch.  vi.  20)  by  the 
special  mention  of  her  relationship  to  Amram 
];)revious  to  their  marriage  ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  the  repeated  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance, that  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  their 
matrimonial  connection — that,  in  fact,  it  came 
within  those  degrees  which,  though  permitted  in 
the  early  times  of  the  patriarchs,  were  prohibited 
under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviiL  12).  There  are 
chronological  difficulties,  however,  lying  in  the 
way  of  this  interpretation.  If  Jochebed  were 
actually  the  daughter  of  Levi,  then  her  sons  must 
have  been  his  grandsons  by  their  mother's  side, 
while  their  father  Amram  was  grandson,  also,  by 
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his  father's  side.    But  there  is  a  stronger  objection 
suggested  by  the  bearing  of  Jochebed's  filial  rela- 
tion to  Levi  on  the  period  of  Israel's  sojourn  in 
Egypt.    Assuming,  what  is  generally  admitted, 
that  Levi  (born  in  Jacob's  eighty-eighth  year)  was 
forty-two  at  the  time  of  immigration  into  Egypt  ; 
and,  from  his  having  reached  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  at  his  death,  that  he  had  passed 
ninety-five  years  of  his  life  iu  that  country; 
then,  as  Jochebed's  birth  took  place  within  these 
ninety-five  years  (Num.  xxvi.  59),  we  have  the  i 
following  data :  95  -f  80  (age  of  Moses  at  the 
Exodus)  =  175  — 215  (the  shorter  period  of  the  so- 
journ) =40  wanting.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
word  "  daughter,  "from  the  vague  use  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  of  all  terms  of  consanguinity  (Gen.  xiv. 
14)  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  descendant '  of 
Levi;  and  that  consequently,  as  the  genealogies 
are  usually  abridged,  there  must  be  some  links  of 
the  pedigree  dropped  either  between  Kohath  and 
Amram,  or  between  Amram  and  Moses.  From 
other  parts  of  Scripture  we  learn  that  Amram 
and  Jochebed  had  two  children,  one  of  them  born 
three  years  (ch.  vii.  7)  previous  to  the  events 
narrated  iu  the  following  verses  ;  and  we  infer, 
from  there  being  no  difficulties  connected  with 
his  being  reared,  that  the  infanticidal  edict  had 
not  been  issued.    2.  the  woman  .  .  .  bare  a  son: 
and  when  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly  child, 
&c.  [3110]— attractive  to  the  eye,  fair,  beautiful 
[Septuagint,  a(TTeLov  (cf.  Heb.  xi.  2,3)  d(r^sio<i  tw 
6£w]  ;  uncommonly,  superlatively  beautiful  (Acts 
vii.  20).   Some  extraordinary  appearance  or  remark- 
able comeliness  led  his  parents  to  augur  his  future 
greatness.    Beauty  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  favour.  [Josephus  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  7,  calls  Moses  Tralda 
fiopcj^rj  ^eiov ;  and  Philo,    ii.,    p.  82,  yevurjOei^  6 
Trats  evdv9  b\J/LV  ivecprivsv  acTTeLUTepav  t? /car*  lolcdtiju]. 
Both  these  writers  seem  to  intimate  that  tlie 
striking  feature  in  the  child's  appearance  was  not 
so  much  beauty  of  countenance  as  a  certain 
nobility  of  air,  which  augured  future  greatness. 
This  is  not  mentioned,  however,  by  tlie  sacred 
historian  as  the  chief  inducement  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Moses.    It  was  only  a  secondary  reason, 
though  it  might  have  stimulated  their  hopes  that 
God  would  bless  their  endeavours  to  save  him, 
which  were  not  founded  on  any  special  revelation 
made  directly  concerning  him,  but  originated  in 
their  faith  and  implicit  reliance  upon  the  Divine 
promises.    It  is  observable  that  no  prodigies,  such 
as  are  described  in  the  poetry  of  the  early  ages, 
and  even  in  the  fragments  of  legendary  histories 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  distinguishing 
the  birth  of  eminent  persons,  signalized  the  na- 
tivity of  Moses  ;  and  as  he  was  the  greatest  hero 
of  the  Israelitish  nation,  it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
the  historical  truth  of  this  book  that  it  contains  no 
traditional  fables  of  this  sort,    she  hid  him  three 
months.  The  mother  is  here  represented  as  the  sole 
agent.  [But  the  Septuagint  has  the  plural,  icrueira- 
a-au;  as  also  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.  23), 
n/o-TEt  Maxr^s  yevurjdeh  eKpufSii  Tpifxrjvov  viro  tcov 
iraTepwv  avTov,  which  Bengel  conjectures  means 
the  father,  and  grandfather,  Kohath,  although  oi 
7raT£j06s  frequently  denotes  jmrents.]   Amram  and 
Jochebed  were  a  pious  couple;  and  the  measures 
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mouths.  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an 
ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the 
child  therein ;  and  slie  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink.  And  his 
sister  stood  afar  off,  to  wit  what  would  be  done  to  him. 

And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the 
river ;  and  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river's  side ;  and  ^  when  she 
saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  And  when 
she  had  opened  it,  she  saw  the  child  :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept.  And 
she  had  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  chil- 
dren. Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  Shall  I  go  and  call  to 
thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for 
thee  ?  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her,  Go.  And  the  maid  went 
and  called  the  child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages. 
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they  took  were  prompted  not  only  by  parental 
attachment,  but  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  blessing 
of  God  prospering  their  efforts  to  rescue  their 
infant  from  destruction.  The  persecution  was  at 
its  height  at  the  birth  of  Moses;  and  'man's  ex- 
tremity'  proved  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
to  be  'God's  opportunity.'  3.  slie  took  for  mm 
an  ark  of  bulrushes  [nnn ;  Septuagint,  ^tj3?ji;]— 
a  chest,  coffer,  or  small  vessel;  "bulrushes,"  the 
papyrus  Kilotica— a  thick,  strong,  and  tough  reed, 
which  anciently  grew  in  great  abundance  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kile— but  now  that  the  river  has  been 
opened  to  commerce,  has  totally  disappeared,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  sequestered  localities.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  applied  it,  as  the  Scriptures  show,  at 
an  early  date,  to  a  great  variety  of  uses  :  making 
arms,  shoes,  baskets,  vessels  of  different  kinds, 
especially  boats  and  light  skiffs,  and  daubed  it 
witli  slime  and  witli  pitch.  "  Slime,"  the  Nile 
mud,  which,  when  hardened,  is  very  tenacious ; 
and  "  pitch,"  mineral  tar — a  coating  of  pitch 
rendered  the  papyrus  boats  impervious  to  water. 
Boats  of  this  description  are  seen  daily  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  river,  frequently  with  no 
other  caulking  than  Nile  mud  (cf.  Isa.  xviii.  2), 
and  they  are  ijerfectly  watertight,  unless  the  coat- 
ing is  forced  off  by  stormy  weather,  flags  [c]1D3] 
— a  general  term  for  sea  or  river-weed  [Septuagint, 
ei?  TO  e'/Vos,  into  the  fen].  The  chest  was  not,  as 
is  oftea  represented,  committed  to  the  bosom  of 
the  water,  but  laid  on  the  bank,  where  it  would 
naturally  appear  to  have  been  drifted  by  the 
current  and  arrested  by  the  reedy  thicket.  The 
spot  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  Isle  of  Rodah, 
near  Old  Cairo.  4.  his  sister— Miriam  would 
probably  be  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  at 
the  time. 

5.  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to 
wash  herself  at  the  river.  Dr.  A  dain  (Jlarhe 
maintains  that  there  was  no  bathing  in  the  case, 
and  that  the  princess  was  about  to  be  occuijied  in 
bleaching  clothes,  according  to  the  primitive  man- 
ners of  kings'  daughters  in  early  times,  as  repre- 
sented in  Homer,  who  describes  Nausicaa,  daughter 
of  Alciuous,  king  of  tlie  Phceacians,  as  employed, 
along  with  her  maidens,  in  v.ashing  her  own 
ch)thes  and  tliose  of  her  five  brothers  at  the  sea- 
side. But  the  cases  are  not  similar  ;  and  the  terms 
used  in  this  narrative  convey  the  idea  of  a  very 
different  scene  from  what  Dr.  Clarke  supposed. 
The  verb  [Vni]  used  here  denotes,  to  vmnh  oneself, 
to  hathe  (Ruth  iii.  .3;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  2  Ki.  v.  10,  13), 
whereas  a  different  word  [052]  is  employed  to 
signify  washing  clothes.  Besides,  the  monuments 
represent  ladies  of  high  rank,  with  their  female 
servants,  bathing  in  the  Nile  (  Wilkinson  iii.,  p. 
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3S9)  ;  and  from  the  extraordinary  reverence  in 
which  the  native  Egyptians  held  their  river,  it 
was  considered  an  act  of  special  devotion  to 
plunge  at  certain  seasons  into  the  waters  of  the 
sacred  stream.  The  occasion  on  which  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  went  down  to  bathe  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  religious  solemnity  ;  probably  the  festival 
of  the  new  moon,  whicli  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  accustomed  to  introduce  by  perform- 
ing their  ablutions  in  the  river.  Peculiar  sacred- 
ness  was  attached  to  those  portions  of  the  Nile 
which  flowed  near  the  temples.  The  water 
was  there  fenced  off  as  a  protection  from  the 
crocodiles ;  and  doubtless  the  princess  had  an 
enclosure  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  road  to 
which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  Jochebed. 
Indeed,  the  hut  of  this  Levite  cou])le  seems  to 
have  beeu  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital ;  and  whether  Jochebed  was,  as  Osburn 
conjectures,  a  domestic  slave  engaged  in  some 
out-door  work  of  the  jialace,  she  was  in  a  position 
that  afforded  her  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  daily  movements  of  the  royal  family.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  Rameses  II.  (Sesostns)  was  'the 
new  king '  (ch.  i.  8),  his  daughter  was  TiiuoRis, 
according  to  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  sculptures; 
Thermuthis,  according  to  Josephus,  who,  though 
of  mature  age,  was,  for  political  reasons,  married 
by  her  father  to  Si-Ptha,  the  infant  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Lower  Egy])t,  and  thus  became  virtually 
regent  over  the  Delta,  till,  on  the  death  of  her 
younger  brother,  Amenephthis,  she  succeeded  to 
the  sovereign  authority  over  all  Egypt.  It  is 
evident  that  she  was  sole  administratrix  of  affairs 
from  the  first  in  Lower  Egypt;  for  in  her  own 
right,  and  by  the  exercise  of  her  royal  power,  she 
set  aside  the  sanguinary  policy  of  her  father,  in 
the  face  of  her  court;  and,  having  no  prospect  of 
a  legitimate  heir  in  a  son  of  her  own,  adopted  one 
of  her  own  choice.  (See  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  p.  285; 
'Mou.  Hist.,'  ii.,  pp.  564-6.)  walked  along— in 
procession  or  in  file,  sent  her  maid  [nncK]— her 
immediate  attendant.  The  term  is  different  from 
that  rendered  '  maidens.'  6.  when  she  had  opened 
it— the  princess  exclaimed,  "This  is  one  of  the 
Hebrews'  children  " — most  probably  recognized  to 
be  one  of  that  race  by  the  mark  of  circumcision 
upon  his  body  ('Cause  Morale  de  Circoncision,' 
p.  180).  The  narrative  is  picturesque.  No  tale  of 
romance  ever  described  a  plot  more  skilfully  laid, 
or  more  full  of  interest  in  the  development.  The 
expedient  of  the  ark— the  slime  and  pitch— the 
choice  of  the  time  and  place — the  api^eal  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  female  breast— the  stationing 
of  the  sister  as  a  watch  of  the  proceedings— her 
timely  suggestion  of  a  nurse — and  the  engagement 
of  the  mother  herself,— all  bespeak  a  more  than 


Moses  slayetJi 


EXODUS  II. 


Egyptian. 


10  And  the  woman  took  the  child,  and  nursed  it.  And  the  child  grew,  and 
she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  And 
she  called  his  name  ^  Moses :  and  she  said.  Because  I  drew  him  out  of 
the  water. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  ^when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he 
went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  ^  burdens :  and  he  spied 

12  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he  looked 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew 

13  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.    And  when  he  went  out  the 
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ordinary  measnre  of  iugenuity,  as  well  as  intense 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  But  the 
origin  of  the  scheme  was  most  probably  owing  to 
a  divine  suggestion,  as  its  success  was  due  to  an 
overruling  Providence,  who  not  only  ])reserved  the 
child's  life,  but  i)rovided  for  his  being  trained  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Hence 
it  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  faith  (Heb.  xi.  23) 
in  the  general  promise  of  deliverance ;  and  in  this 
view  the  pious  couple  gave  a  beautiful  exarai)le  of 
a  tirm  reliance  on  the  Word  of  God,  united  with 
an  active  use  of  the  most  suitable  means.  10. 
she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
Though  it  must  have  been  nearly  as  severe  a  trial 
for  Jochebed  to  part  with  him  the  second  time  as 
the  first,  she  was  doubtless  reconciled  to  it  by  her 
belief  in  his  high  destination  as  the  future  de- 
liverer of  Israel.  His  age  when  removed  to  the 
palace  is  not  stated  ;  but  he  was  old  enoug'.i  to  be 
\vell  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  those  early  impressions,  deepeued  by 
the  x)ower  of  Divine  grace,  were  never  forgotten 
or  effaced.  He  had  remained  long  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  national  feeling 
of  a  Hebrew ;  and  though  he  may  have  actively 
engaged  in  the  varied  scenes  to  which  his  royal 
station  afterwards  introduced  him,  he  never  ceased 
to  cherish  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  race  from 
which  he  had  sprung,  he  'became  her  son— by 
adoption,  and  his  high  rank  afforded  him  advan- 
tages in  education  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
were  made  subservient  to  far  different  purposes 
from  what  his  royal  patroness  intended,  called 
his  name  Moses  [ntJ'D],  His  parents  might,  as 
usual,  at  the  time  of  his  circumcision,  have  given 
him  a  name,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  Joachim.  But  the  name  chosen  by  the  prin- 
cess, whether  of  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  origin,  is  the 
only  one  by  which  he  has  ever  been  known  to  the 
Church;  and  it  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
painful  incidents  of  his  birth  and  infancy.  The 
etymology  of  this  name  is  variously  traced.  Some 
take  it  as  the  participle  of  n^'c,  to  draw  out.  But 
Gesenius  maintains  that  the  form  of  the  name  is 
active,  drawing  out — not  passive,  drawn  out;  and 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  likely  the  princess,  who 
bestowed  it,  would  have  given  a  name  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  genuine  Egyptian  word,  which  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  6)  traces  to  Mw, 
water,  and  uo-jjs,  such  as  are  saved  out  of  it ; 
8eptuagint,  Mtouo-?;?.  'Mou'  is  still  'water'  in 
Coptic;  and  the  old  Egyptian  word— given  by 
Bunsm  as  Muau  ('Egypt's  Place,'  vol.  i.)— was 
similar.  According  to  Jahlonsky  ('Opusc.,'  i., 
152),  Oiishe  in  Coptic  means  'to  save'  {Raivliason, 
'  Bampton  Lectures,'  p.  3(iG).  Manetho  i-ecords, 
that  when  a  student  amongst  the  priests  of  Helio- 
]>olis,  Moses  was  known  by  the  name  of  Osarsiph 
(Jo.sephus,  'Cont.  Apion,'  b.  i.,  2G). 

11-25.— His  Sympathy  with  the  Hebrews, 
11.  in  those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown— not 
iu  age  and  stature  only,  but  in  ijower,  as  well  as  in 
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renown  for  accomplishments  and  military  prowess 
(Acts  vii.  23;  also  Josephus'  'Antiquities,'  b.  li., 
ch.  X. :  cf.  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
collected  by  Hons.  ChampoUion-Fiueac — 'Egypte' 
(TUnivers  Pittoresque '),  pp.  11,  122).  There  is  a 
gap  here  in  the  sacred  history  which,  however,  is 
supplied  by  the  inspired  commentary  of  Paul,  who 
has  fully  detailed  the  reasons  as  well  as  extent 
of  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  Moses;  and  whether,  as  some  say,  his  royal 
mother  had  proposed  to  make  him  co-regent  and 
successor  to  the  crown,  or  some  other  circum- 
stances led  to  a  declaration  of  his  mind,  he 
determined  to  renounce  the  palace,  and  identify 
himself  with  the  suffering  i)eople  of  God  (Heb. 
xi.  24-26.)  The  descent  of  some  great  sovereigns, 
like  Diocletian  and  Charles  V.,  from  a  throne  into 

iirivate  life,  is  nothing  to  the  sacrifice  which 
closes  made  through  the  power  of  faith,  went 
out  unto  his  brethren.  Possessed,  doubtless,  of 
some  official  character,  he  pui'posed  to  make  a  full 
and  systematic  insi)ectiou  of  their  condition  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
disi)ersed  (Acts  vii.  23),  and  he  adopted  this  pro- 
ceeding in  pursuance  of  the  patriotic  purpose  tiiat 
the  faith  which  is  of  the  operation  of  God  was 
even  then  forming  in  his  heart,  spied  an  Egyptian 
— one  of  the  taskmasters  scourging  a  Hebrew 
slave  without  any  just  cause  (Acts  vii.  24),  and  in 
so  cruel  a  manner  that  he  seems  to  have  died 
under  the  barbarous  treatment  -for  the  conditions 
of  the  sacred  story  imply  such  a  fatal  issue.  The 
sight  was  new  and  strange  to  him ;  and  though 
pre-eminent  for  meekness  (Num.  xii.  3),  he  was 
fired  with  indignation,  slew  the  Egyptian.  This 
act  of  Moses  may  seem,  and  indeed  by  some  has 
been  condemned,  as  rash  and  unjustifiable— in 
plain  ternis,  as  a  deed  of  assassination.  But  we 
must  not  judge  of  his  action  in  such  a  country  and 
age  by  the  standard  of  law  and  the  notions  of 
right  which  prevail  in  our  Christian  land;  and, 
besides,  not  only  is  it  not  spoken  of  as  a  crime  in 
Scripture,  or  as  distressing  the  perpetrator  with 
remorse,  but,  according  to  existing  customs  among 
nomadic  tribes,  he  was  bound  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  a  brother.  Most  probably  the  outrage  he  avenged 
was  an  act  of  individual  oppression,  done  by  one 
who  was  'armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,' 
aud  who  had  been  guilty  of  needless  excesses 
of  cruelty.  The  person  slain,  however,  being  a 
government  officer,  Moses  had  rendered  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  Egypt  (Diodonis  iSiculus, 
i.,  sec.  27),  aud  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  screen 
himself  from  the  consequences  by  concealment  of 
the  corpse,  hid  him  in  the  sand.  The  sand  of  the 
Arabian  desert  is  close  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  Egypt ;  or,  if  this  hapi)ened  near  Memphis, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  there  is  a  tongue  of  the 
sandy  desert  which  comes  up  to  the  very  borders 
of  Old  Cairo,  as  Laborde  describes  ('Comment, 
(jeographique') ;  and  thus  an  objection  that  was 
long  made  to  the  statement  in  this  verse,  that  there 
were  no  sands  in  which  Moses  could  bury  the  man 
he  had  slaughtered,  is  shown  to  be  groundless. 


Moses  marrieth  the 


EXODUS  II.     daughter  of  the 'priest  of  Midian. 


second  day,  behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  together:  and  he  said 

14  to  him  that  did  the  wrong,  Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow?  And  he 
said,  Who  made  thee  ^a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us?  Intendest  thou  to 
kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian  ?  And  Moses  feared,  and  said, 
Surely  this  thing  is  known. 

15  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But 
Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian : 

16  and  he  sat  down  by  ^  a  well.  ^  Now  the  ^  priest  of  Midian  had  seven 
daughters:  *and  they  came  and  drew  ^^•a^^r,  and  filled  the  troughs  to 

17  water  their  father's  flock.  And  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them 
away:  but  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,  and  watered  their  flock. 

18  And  when  they  came  to  ^Reuel  their  father,  he  said,  How  is  it  that  ye 

19  are  come  so  soon  to-day?  And  they  said,  An  Egyptian  delivered  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  shepherds,  and  also  drew  ii'ater  enough  for  us,  and 

20  watered  the  flock.  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters.  And  where  is  he  ? 
why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the  man  ?  call  him,  that  he  may    eat  bread. 

21  And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man:  and  he  gave  Moses 

22  Zipporah  his  daughter.  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name 
^Gershom :  ^^for  he  said,  I  have  been  ^a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  ^in  process  of  time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died: 
and  the  children  of  Israel  ^sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they 
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13,  14.  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove.  The 

benevolent  mediation  in  this  strife,  though  made 
in  the  kindest  and  mildest  manner,  was  resented, 
and  the  taunt  of  the  aggressor  showing  that  Moses' 
conduct  on  the  preceding  day  had  become  generally- 
known,  he  determined  to  consult  his  safety  by 
immediate  flight  (Heb.  xi.  27).  '  The  Hebrews 
themselves  had  been  his  betrayers.  This  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  probable  effect  of  the  degradation 
consequent  u])on  their  state  of  slavery.  There 
were,  in  addition,  other  and  still  more  powerful 
reasons  to  prejudice  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren,  who  would  doubtless  resent,  and  deeplj^ 
as  a  wrong  done  to  their  clan,  his  refusal  of  the 
crown  of  Egypt'  ('Mon.  History,'  ii.  p.  508). 
These  two  incidents  prove  that  neither  were 
the  Israelites  yet  ready  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  nor 
was  Moses  iirepared  to  be  their  leader  ( Jas.  i.  20). 
It  was  by  the  staff  and  not  the  sword— by  the 
meekness,  and  not  the  wrath  of  Moses— that  God 
was  to  accomplish  that  great  work  of  deliverance. 
Both  he  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  for  forty 
years  longer  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet 
it  was  therein  that  He  had  chosen  them  (Isa. 
xlviii.  10). 

15.  Moses  fled  .  .  .  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Midian— situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Eastern  gulf 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  occupied  by  the  posterity  of 
Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  7)— their 
kindred  with  Israel,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
primitive  faith,  being,  doubtless,  the  reason  of  his 
seeking  refuge  amongst  them.  The  territory 
extended  northward  to  the  top  of  the  gulf,  and 
westward  far  across  the  desert  of  Sinai.  And  from 
their  position  near  the  sea,  they  early  combined 
trading  with  ])astoraljmrsuits  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28). 
Tlie  head-quarters  of  Jethro  are  supposed  to  have 
Vteen  where  Dahab-Madian  now  stands;  and  from 
Moses  coming  direct  to  that  place,  he  may  have 
travelled  with  a  caravan  of  merchants.  But  the 
site  of  the  "  land  of  Midian "  is  not  known. 
JoHephij.H  describes  it  as  by  the  Red  Sea,  Dr.  Beke 
and  others  hold  that  it  lay  in  the  wide-spreading 
I)lains  of  the  Ghor.  sat  down  by  a  well  [^h'sn-br] 
— by  tlie  well,  a  well-known  watering-place ;  and 
it  was  'noon'  [Jo.iefjhwi.  'Antiquities,'  b.  ii.,  ch. 
xi.,  sec.  1).  See  on  Gen.  xxix.  3.  16-22.  Now  the 
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priest  of  Midian— as  the  offlces  were  usually  con- 
joined, he  was  the  ruler  also  of  the  people  called 
Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  and,  like  many  other  chiefs 
of  pastoral  people  in  that  early  age,  he  still 
retained  the  faith  and  worship)  of  the  true  God. 
seven  daughters — were  shepherdesses,  to  whom 
Moses  -was  favourably  introduced  by  an  act  of 
courtesy  and  courage  in  x>rotecting  them  from  the 
rude  shepherds  of  some  neighbouring  tribe  at  the 
well.  18.  Reuel  their  father— or  Raguel  (Num. 
X.  29)  [Septuagint,  Vayovi]\  in  both  places].  This 
is  supposed  to  be  his  proper  name,  while  Jethro 
(ch.  iii.  1)  was  a  title  of  official  dignity.  Or  if 
Jethro  were  the  real  appellative  of  the  man  (father 
of  the  shepherdesses),  Reuel  or  Raguel  might  be 
his  father  (their  grandfather),  and  Hobab  his  sou 
(Judg.  iv.  11).  He  afterwards  formed  a  close  and 
permanent  alliance  with  this  family,  by  marrying 
one  of  the  daughters,  Zipporah  (a  little  bird), 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  (Num.  xii.  1),  and 
whom  he  doubtless  obtained  in  the  manner  of 
Jacob,  by  service.  He  had  by  her  two  sons,  whose 
names  were,  according  to  common  practice,  com- 
memorative of  incidents  in  the  family  history.  22. 
Gershom— i.  e.  [Dtt'  "ij],  a  stranyer  or  sojourner  there 
[Septuagint,  T^paafx], 

23.  the  king  of  Egypt  died :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sighed.  The  language  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Israelites  had  experienced  a  partial  relax- 
ation, probably  through  the  influence  of  Moses' 
royal  patroness ;  but  in  the  reign  of  her  father's 
successor  the  persecution  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased severity.  Although  a  single  king  is 
spoken  of  as  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites,  we 
are  not  hindered  from  considering  the  ex])ressioii 
to  denote  the  powers  ruling  in  Egypt  at  that 
period  collectively;  or  supposing  that  the  bondage 
extended,  with  increased  severity  over  several 
reigns,  Rameses  II.  began  the  oppression,  and 
though  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  during  the 
mild  and  liberal  policy  of  Si-Ptha  and  Thuoris — 
the  royal  patroness  of  Moses  —  yet  the  public 
works  begun  by  her  father,  Rameses  II.,  were 
necessarily  carried  on,  and  the  most  harassing 
burdens  laid  upon  the  Israelites,  who  were  leviecl 
to  labour  for  certain  specifled  periods  of  service, 
as  the  Caoaanites  were  afterwards  under  Solomon 


The  Lord  apveareth 


EXODUS  III. 


unto  Moses. 


24  cried;  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage.  And 
God  'heard  their  groaning,  and  God  h'emembered  his  covenant  with 

25  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  And  God  ^looked  upon  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  God  ^  had  respect  unto  them. 

3  NOW  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of 
Midian :  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert,  and  came  to 

2  "the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.  And  *the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he 
looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  ivas  not 
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(1  Ki.  ix.  15-23).  On  the  refusal  of  Moses  to 
accept  the  honours  intended  for  him,  Thuoris 
withdrew,  in  deep  disappointment,  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  she  exercised  the  government  as 
guardian  of  her  infant  nephew,  Sethos.  whom  she 
now  constituted  her  heir.  On  her  death  seven 
vears  after,  Sethos  ascended  the  throne  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  on  the  demise  of  Si-phtha  several 
years  later— the  king  of  Egypt  that  died  "in  pro- 
cess of  time"  [v.  23)— he  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reign power  in  Lower  Egypt  also.  He  was  a 
grovelling,  dissolute  profligate,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  merciless  tyrant,  who,  on  finding  in  his 
new  dominions  the  alien  race  of  Israel,  whom  his 
grandfather  had  tried  ia  vaiu  to  crush,  increased 
in  numbers,  and  swarming  everywhere,  resolved 
to  revive  the  grinding  policy  of  his  great  ancestor. 
The  most  grievous  labours  were  imposed,  and 
their  servitude  was  harder  than  ever,  their  wages 
being  principally  paid  by  the  bastinado,  the 
children  of  Israel  .  .  .  cried ;  and  their  cry  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage.  As  the 
same  system  of  forced  labour  by  bands  of  peas- 
antry, and  the  same  infliction  for  shortcoming  in 
what  is  beyond  the  powers  of  human  strength  and 
endurance,  is  still  pursued  in  modern  Egypt,  some 
idea  of  the  sui^pressed  indignation  and  cherished 
liatred  of  their  oppressive  taskmasters,  which 
boiled  in  the  breasts  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed 
Eellaheen,  &c.  Stanley  gives  specimens  of  their 
popular  songs,  the  burden  of  which  is  against  the 
chiefs  of  their  own  village: — 'The  chief  of  the 
village,  the  chief  of  the  village,  may  the  dogs  tear 
liim,  tear  him,  tear  him!'  It  is  said  that  in  the 
gangs  of  boys  and  girls  set  to  work  along  the  Nile 
is  to  be  heard  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  a 
melancholy  chorus: — 'They  starve  us,  they  starve 
us,'  'They  beat  us,  they  beat  us;'  to  which  both 
alike  reply,  'But  there's  some  one  above,  there's 
some  one  above,  who  will  punish  them  well,  who 
will  punish  them  well.'  This,  with  very  slight 
changes,  must  have  been  the  cry  which  went  up 
from  the  afllicted  Israelites,  "by  reason  of  the 
bondage"  {Stanleifs  'Jewish  Church,'  p.  84). 

CHAP.  III.  1-22.— Divine  Appearance  and 
Commission  to  Moses.  1.  Now  Moses  kept  the 
flock.  This  employment  he  had  entered  on  in 
furtherance  of  his  matrimonial  views  (see  on  ch. 
ii.  21) ;  but  it  is  probable  he  was  continuing  his 
services  now  on  other  terms,  like  Jacob  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  stay  with  Laban  (Gen.  xxx.  28). 
led  the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert— 
i.  e.,  on  the  west  of  the  desert  (Gesenins) ;  and  as- 
suming Jethro's  head-quarters  to  have  been  at 
Dahab,  the  route  by  which  Moses  led  his  flock 
must  have  been  west  through  the  wide  valley 
called  by  the  Arabs  Wady-es-Zugherali  {Rohimon), 
which  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  traditional  spot  is  in  Wady  Shuweib, 
or  Jethro's  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jebel  Milsa, 
where  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  now  stands. 
Of  course,  Jebel  MUsa  must  be  "the  mount  of 
God."  Lepsius  ('Letters,  Appendix  B ')  aud 
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ter  ('Erkunde  der  Sinai  -  Habbinsel,'  &c.,  xiv., 
733-735)  contend  for  Serbal,  so  called  as  'the 
centre  of  an  ancient  worship,'  (see  on  ch.  xix.) 
mountain  of  God— so  named  either,  according  to 
Hebrew  idiom,  from  its  great  height,  as  '  great 
mountains,'  Hebrew,  'mountains  of  God'  (Ps. 
xxxvi.  6),  "goodly  cedars,"  Hebrew,  'cedars  of 
God'  (Ps.  Ixxx.  10);  or,  as  some  think,  from  its 
being  the  old  abode  of  'the  glory;'  or,  Anally,  by 
prolepsis,  from  its  being  the  theatre  of  transac- 
tions most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  true 
religion  ( Lepsius).  to  Horeb  —rather,  Horeb- ward ; 
i.  e.,  dry,  desert;  it  was  the  general  name  for  the 
mountainous  district  in  which  Sinai  is  situated, 
and  of  which  it  is  a  part.  (See  on  ch.  xix.)  It 
was  used  to  designate  the  region  comprehending 
that  immense  range  of  lofty,  desolate,  and  bar- 
ren hills,  at  the  base  of  which,  however,  there 
are  not  only  many  patches  of  verdure  to  be  seen, 
but  almost  all  the  valleys,  or  wadys,  as  they  are 
called,  show  a  thin  coating  of  vegetation,  which 
towards  the  south  becomes  more  luxuriant.  The 
Arab  shepherds  seldom  take  their  flocks  to  a 
greater  distance  than  one  day's  journey  from  their 
camp.  Moses  must  have  gone  at  least  two  days' 
journey;  and  although  he  seems  to  have  been  only 
following  his  pastoral  course,  that  region,  from 
its  numerous  springs  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
being  the  chief  resort  of  the  tribes  during  the 
summer  heats,  the  providence  of  God  led  him 
thither  for  an  important  i)urpose.  2,  3.  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared.  It  is  common  in  the 
Scriptures  to  represent  the  elements  and  opera- 
tions of  nature,  as  winds,  flres,  earthquakes,  i)es- 
tilence  —  everything  enlisted  in  executing  the 
Divine  will — as  the  '  angels '  or  messengers  of  God. 
But  in  such  cases  God  himself  is  considered  as 
really,  though  invisibly,  present.  Here  the  preter- 
natural Are  may  be  primarily  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression, "Angel  of  the  Lord"  {Whately,  'Good 
and  Bad  Angels,'  p.  16) ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
under  this  symbol  the  Divine  Being  was  present, 
whose  name  is  given,  vv.  4,  6,  and  elsewhere  called 
"the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  "the  Angel  of  God" 
(Gen.  vii.  7,  9,  11;  xxi.  17,  18;  xxii.  12,  13;  xxxi. 
11) ;  "the  Angel  of  the  covenant"  (Mai.  iii.  1).  A 
critical  examination  of  the  language  fully  deter- 
mines this  point ;  for  it  is  not  'an  angel,'  but  "the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,"  who  appeared — the  use  of  this 
title  identifying  Him  with  the  Divine  Revealer  of 
the  past.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  ad- 
vance is  here  made  in  the  progressive  revelation  of 
the  Diving  Being.  In  the  patriarchal  age  He 
manifested  Himself  as  a  mysterious  Man,  who 
ruled  over  the  world,  assuming  that  form  and 
character  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  chosen  ser- 
vants with  a  sense  of  his  personal  existence. 
These  Theophanies  were  afterwards  discontinued, 
and  God  at  this  stage  began  to  appear  in  symbols, 
in  .  .  .  the  midst  of  a  bush  [npen]- the  acacia 
gummifera,  or  acacia  Seyel,  the  al  Sunt  of  the 
Arabs.  The  wild  acacia,  or  thorn,  with  which 
that  desert  abounds,  attains  a  considerable  height. 
Its  wood  is  very  hard,  and  generally  dry  and 
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3  consumed.    And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  ^  great 

4  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  lie 
turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  '^unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 

5  bush,  and  said,  Closes,  Moses.  And  lie  said.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said. 
Draw  not  nigh  hither :  ^  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 

6  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face;  for  ^he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  God. 

7  i\.nd  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people 
which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task- 

8  masters ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows ;  and  ^  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that 
land  ^'unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  'flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the    Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 

9  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites.  Now 
therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me :  and  I 
have  also  seen  the    oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians  oppress  them. 
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brittle;  so  much  so,  that  at  certain  seasons,  a 
spark  might  kindle  a  district,  far  aud  wide,  into  a 
blaze.  A  fire,  therefore,  being  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  desert  bush,  was  'a  great  sight.'  The  Arabs  now 
carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  the  peninsula  by 
carrying  this  wood  to  Cairo  and  Suez  for  charcoal. 
'And  as  this  probably  has  been  done  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
it  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  the 
valley  of  the  western  and  eastern  clusters  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountains  tliis  tree  abounds  more  or  less, 
yet  in  the  central  cluster  itself,  to  which  modern 
tradition  certainly,  and  geographical  considera- 
tions probably,  point  as  the  mountain  of  the  burn- 
ing 'thorn,'  there  is  not  now  a  single  acacia  to  be 
seen'  (670 n/e?y's  ' Sinai  and  Palestine').  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
Israelites  condition  in  Egypt  —  oppressed  by  a 
grinding  servitude  and  a  bloody  persecution ;  aud 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  policy  that  was  bent  on 
annihilating  them,  they  continued  as  numerous 
and  thriving  as  ever.  The  reason  was,  'God  was 
in  the  midst  of  them.'  Kurtz,  following  Hoffmann, 
considers  it  a  symbol,  not  of  the  past,  nor  of  the 
existing  state  of  Israel,  but  of  the  future— viz., 
of  the  dispensation  which  was  then  about  to  com- 
mence. Israel  was  represented  by  the  bush ;  God 
in  his  holy  character  in  the  flame  in  the  midst ; 
and  it  should  only  be  by  a  constant  miracle  of 
grace  that,  in  their  state  of  sinfulness,  presenting 
fuel  for  this  flame  to  seize  upon,  they  were  not 
consumed,  ['^sn,  in  the  pual  form,  signifies  not— 
''was  not  consumed,"  as  if  part  of  it  had  been 
burnt,  but  'did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  effects  of 
the  fire.']  4.  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned. 
The  manifestations  which  God  anciently  made  of 
Himself  were  always  accompanied  by  clear,  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  the  communications  were 
really  from  heaven.  This  certain  evidence  was 
given  to  Moses.  He  saw  a  fire,  but  no  human 
agent  to  kindle  it ;  he  heard  a  voice,  but  no 
human  lips  from  which  it  came;  he  saw  no  living 
Being,  but  One  w'as  in  the  bush,  in  the  heat  of  the 
flames,  who  knew  him,  and  addressed  him  by 
name.  Who  could  this  be  but  a  Divine  Being? 
6.  put  oflF  thy  shoes.  The  direction  was  in  con- 
formity with  a  usage  which  was  well  known  to 
Moses  ;  for  the  Egyptian  priests  observed  it  in 
their  temydes,  and  which  is  observed  in  all  eastern 
countries,  wliere  the  people  take  off  their  shoes,  or 
sandals,  as  we  do  our  hats.  But  the  eastern  idea 
'28o 


is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  western.  With 
us,  the  removal  of  the  hat  is  an  expression  of 
reverence  for  the  place  we  enter,  or  rather  of 
Him  who  is  worshipped  there.  With  them,  the 
removal  of  the  shoes  is  a  confession  of  personal 
defilement,  aud  conscious  unworthiness  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  unspotted  holiness.  6.  I  am 
the  God  of  thy  father.  The  reverential  awe  of 
Moses  must  have  been  relieved  by  the  Divine 
Speaker  (see  on  Matt.  xxii.  32),  announcing  himself 
in  his  covenaut  character,  aud  by  the  welcome  in- 
telligence communicated.  Moreover,  the  time,  as 
well  as  all  the  circumstances  of  this  miraculous 
appearance,  w-ere  such  as  to  give  him  an  illustrious 
display  of  God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises.  The 
period  of  Israel's  sojourn  and  afiliction  in  Egypt 
had  been  predicted  (Gen.  xv.  1,3),  and  it  was  duriug 
the  last  year  of  the  term  which  had  still  to  run 
that  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  burning  bush. 

7-23.  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
people,  &c. — lit.,  seeing  I  have  seen.  The  verb  has 
here  the  sense  of  looking  with  the  watchful  eye 
and  sympathetic  feeling  of  love,  and  have  heard 
their  cry — a  vehement  cry  throughout  the  land 
of  their  dispersion  ;  a  cry  of  oppressed  anguish 
against  the  oppressor;  a  cry  of  pain,  resentment, 
and  helpless  despondency.  Thus  the  servitude 
of  the  Israelites  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cruel 
destruction  of  their  male  children,  which  followed 
the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Egypt,  effected 
the  subjective  preparation  of  that  peo)ile  for  the 
exodus,  by  awakening  in  the  general  bosom  in- 
tense lougings  for  release.  8.  I  am  come  down 
to  deliver  them  (see  on  Gen.  xi.  5,  7;  xviii.  21), 
and  to  bring  them  ,  ,  .  unto  a  good  land  and 
a  large— i.e.,  broad,  compared  with  the  narrow 
belt  of  land  in  Egypt,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey — i.  e.,  a  region  of  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness, abounding  in  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  life.  "  Milk  "  (see  on  Gen, 
xlix.  12);  "honey"  [liO"!]- various  articles  are  often 
denoted  by  this  term ;  but  it  evidently  refers  here 
to  natural  honey,  which,  by  universal  testimony, 
has  always  abounded  in  this  land,  even  the  most 
remote  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country  being 
stocked  with  bees,  which  deposit  their  treasures 
of  sweetness  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  aud  in 
hollow  trees  (cf.  Dent,  xxxii.  1.3;  1  Sam.  xiv.  25, 
26,  27;  Isa.  vii.  15;  Matt.  iii.  4).  unto  the  place 
of  the  Canaanites.  "  The  Canaanites  "  sometimes 
stand  for  the  whole  aborigines  of  the  country,  lu 
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10  ^Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou 
may  est  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

11  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  ^Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 

12  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?  And 
he  said,  ^Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  this  shall  be  a  token  unto 
thee  that  I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast  brought  fortli  the  people 
out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

13  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you;  and  they  shall  say  to  me,  '"What  is  his  name?  what  shall  I 
say  unto  them  ? 

14  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
me  unto  you. 

15  And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you :  this  is 


AM  :  and  he  said, 
'I  AM  hath  sent 
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this  passaj^e  the  word  is  used  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular tribe  in  ancient  Canaan  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  5; 
Cen.  XV.  21;  Josh.  iii.  10).  There  was  a  fortified 
l»lace  in  the  same  parallel  as  Tyre,  and  afterwards 
within  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  called 
[n]p_]  Kanah  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  spelling,  this  city,  with 
its  surrounding  district,  gave  name  to  the  people. 
(See  further  on  this  and  the  other  Hamite  tribes 
here  mentioned.  Gen.  x.  15-17;  xv,  11-21.)  10. 
Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee.  Con- 
sidering the  patriotic  views  that  had  formerly 
animated  the  breast  of  Moses,  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated that  no  mission  could  have  been  more 
welcome  to  his  heart  than  to  be  employed  in  the 
national  emancipation  of  Israel.  But  he  evinced 
great  reluctance  to  it,  and  stated  a  variety  of 
objections,  all  of  wliich  were  successively  met  and 
removed ;  and  the  happy  issue  of  his  labours  was 
minutely  described. 

11.  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh? 
&c.  Formerly  he  had  volunteered  his  services  as 
a  i)atriotic  defender  of  his  countrymen.  But  he 
had  acted  from  impetuosity  of  temper,  and  with- 
out any  authorized  mission.  Having  learned 
humility  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  had  been 
led  to  distrust  his  own  qualifications ;  and,  espe- 
cially considering  his  obscure  condition  as  a  shep- 
lierd,  he  felt  himself  too  insignificant  to  wait  upon 
Pharaoh.  12.  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee. 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  not  only  by  the  Divine 
presence  and  aid  being  given  to  Moses  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  during  all  the  XJi'eliminary 
negotiations  with  Pharaoh,  but  until  his  extra- 
ordinary legation  was  accomplished,  ye  shall 
serve  God  upon  this  mountain  [Septuagint,  \a- 
TpevaaTe  tw  deto  kv  tw  o,o£t  tovtw] — meaning  not 
merely  by  sacrifice,  although  sacrifices  entered 
very  largely  into  the  sacred  observances  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  regular  institution  in  that  edifice,  of  the 
ordinances  of  religious  worship  (chs.  xxiv.,  xxxiv., 
and  subsequent  chapters).  But  how  could  this, 
which  was  an  event  as  yet  future,  be  a  "token" 
or  sign  to  Moses  to  stimulate  him  to  enter  upon 
the  mission  to  Egypt?  The  relevancy  of  the  term 
[niN]  sign,  in  a})plication  to  some  future  event,  the 
simple  pre-intimation  of  v/hich  was  designed  to 
induce  to  present  action,  appears  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  word  is  thus  applied  in  several  passages 
of  Scripture  (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  34;  Jer.  xliv.  29,  30). 
In  both  these  cases  it  is  employed  precisely  as  in 
the  passage  before  us,  with  reference  to  what  was 
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afterwards  to  take  place.  And  assuredly  the 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission  afforded  by  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prediction  must  have  contri- 
buted in  no  ordinary  degree  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  mind  of  Moses  amid  the  jtrolonged 
sojourn  and  the  harassing  vicissitudes  of  the 
wilderness. 

13.  What  is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto 
them  ?  The  heathens  generally  gave  names  to 
their  gods,  and  the  Egyptians  in  particular  plumed 
themselves  on  the  invention  of  appropriate  names 
to  the  various  idols  they  worshipped.  The  name 
was  significant  of  the  character  or  attributes  of 
the  deity;  and,  therefore,  a  desire  to  know  the 
name  by  which  the  Divine  Being  meant  Himself 
to  be  distinguished  was  not  only  natural  in  an 
ambassador  about  to  be  employed  in  negotiating 
in  His  name  with  his  countrymen,  who  had  be- 
come to  a  great  extent  assimilated  to  the  senti- 
ments, the  manners,  and  even  the  idolatry  of  the 
Egyptians  (v.  22;  1  Chr.  iv.  21;  Ezek.  xx.),  but 
necessary,  after  the  communications  that  were  so 
frequently  made  to  the  patriarchs  had  long  ceased, 
that  he  might  understand  whether  God  now  in- 
tended to  reveal  Himself  in  a  new  manner,  or  in 
different  relations  to  His  people. 

14.  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  [n;nNt  la-K  n;njf].  God 
here  proclaims  his  name  to  Moses  by  an  expansion 
of  the  title  Jehovah,  or  Jahve  (see  on  Gen.  xxvii. 
29:  also  Gesenius).  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  precise  idea  it  was  designed  to 
express:  some,  as  Hengstenberg  ('Authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,'  i.,  p.  254),  considering  it  denotes 
the  personality,  the  self-existence,  and  immuta- 
bility of  the  Divine  Being ;  and  so  the  Septuagint 
translates  [Eyw  et/xt  6  <hv],  I  am  the  existivg  One. 
The  Vulgate  has  Ego  sum  quisvm,  which  has  been 
evidently  followed  by  our  translators  (Rev.  i.  8). 
Others  interpret  it,  'He  who  will  be'— meaning  the 
Being  who  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  humanity  as  the  promised  Messiah; 
wiiile  a  third  class  of  writers  take  it  rather  to 
refer  to  God's  manifestation  of  Himself  to  His 
Church— its  use  in  this  peculiar  form  being  de- 
signed to  rouse  attention  to  its  deep  significance. 
That  this  is  the  import  of  the  name— viz.,  as  de- 
scribing the  revealed  relations  of  God  to  man  — 
appears,  in  their  view,  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  the  Lord  ])ronounced  it  from 
the  bush,  he  proceeded  to  declare  Himself  to  be 
"  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  In  two  remarkable 
occasions  in  the  historical  development  of  those 
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Moses  sent  to 
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deliver  Israel. 


16  *my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations.  Go, 
and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together,  and  say  unto  them,  The  ^  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
appeared  unto  me,  saying,  ^I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen  that 

17  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt:  and  I  have  said,  ^I  will  bring  you  up 
out  of  the  affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 

18  Jebusites,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  they  shall 
hearken  to  thy  voice :  and  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews  hath  ^met  with  us:  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
our  God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go, 
^  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite 
Egypt  with  ^all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  midst  thereof :  and 
^  after  that  he  will  let  you  go.  And  "  I  will  give  this  people  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go, 

22  ye  shall  not  go  empty :  ^  but  every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her  neighbour, 
and  of  her  that  sojourneth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment :  and  ye  shall  put  them  upon  your  sons,  and  upon  your 
daughters;  and  ^ye  shall  spoil  ^the  Egyptians. 

AND  Moses  answered  and  said,  But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me, 
Ror  hearken  unto  my  Vf^ice:  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not 
appeared  unto  thee. 
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revealed  relations,  Jehovah  (the  Lord)  is  identified 
with  Elohim  (God)— viz.,  in  the  covenant  made 
with  man  (Gen.  ii.),  and  in  the  covenant  here 
about  to  be  entered  into  with  Israel.  Those 
different  views  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  name 
may  be  very  well  combined  ;  for  it  was  doubtless 
with  a  design  to  impress  the  Israelites  with  a 
sense  of  the  unity  both  of  His  essence  and  of  His 
love  to  the  Church  that  God  so  frequently  de- 
signed Himself  from  the  relation  that  He  bore  to 
their  fathers.  He  was  pleased  to  take  such  names 
in  succession,  as  if  He  meant  to  inform  them  that, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes 
of  persons,  He  is  still  the  same.  As  on  the  oc- 
casion before  us  He  used  this  language  in  the 
present  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
wonderful  name  "I  am,"  while  it  proves  the  un- 
changeableness  of  His  love  to  the  patriarchs,  as 
still  existing  in  a  separate  state,  it  j)roclaims  also 
the  same  unchangeable  love  to  all  their  spiritual 
seed. 

16.  Go,  and  gather  tlie  elders  of  Israel  to- 
gether. While  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  remained 
a  separate  class— a  regularly  organized  body — 
who  even  during  the  period  of  servitude  were 
governed  by  rulers  of  their  own,  the  heads  of  tribes 
and  families.  It  is  the  former  that  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  called  [D^^pi]  old  men,  elders;  equivalent 
to  the  shiekhs  of  Arab  tribes.  These  were  recog- 
nized as  the  public  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  whom  Moses  was  instructed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  his 
divine  mission  to  deliver  his  countrymen  from 
bondage,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  was 
to  appear  before  Pharaoh.  18.  let  us  go,  we  be- 
seech thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, &c.  It  may  seem  strange  that  God  should 
instruct  Moses  to  make  such  a  request  for  a 
tennr)orary  absence,  when  the  real  design  was  a 
total  withdrawal  from  the  country.  But  God  was 
pleased  to  imt  it  on  that  ground  at  first,  in  order 
that  by  the  king's  refusal  of  so  small  and  so 
reasonable  a  request,  the  unyielding,  tyrannical 
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character  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  might  be  the 
more  strikingly  displayed.  As  the  worship  of  the 
Israelites  consisted,  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
forefathers,  in  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  deemed  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians, 
they  could  not  celebrate  any  religious  festival 
without  giving  offence  to  that  people,  and  there- 
fore must  of  necessity  have  crossed  the  border  into 
the  Arabian  wilderness,  which  would  have  been  a 
"three  days'  journey."  It  was  not  unusual  for 
parties  from  Egypt  to  hold  festivals  in  the  wil- 
derness, across  the  border ;  and  Dr.  Robinson 
('  Biblical  Researches ')  mentions  a  mountain  at 
Sarabet-el-Khadin,  the  summit  of  which  consisted 
of  an  extensive  table-laud,  where  were  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  bearing  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
religious  symbols,  and  priests  offering  sacrifice,— 
all  conveying  the  impression  that  anciently  that 
jdace  had  been  the  scene  of  sacred  pilgrimage 
from  Egypt.  19-22.  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not 
let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  Here,  for 
encouraging  the  faith  of  Moses,  some  additional 
details  are  given  of  the  incidents  that  should  mark 
his  mission  in  Egypt.  The  protracted  struggle 
with  the  reigning  despot,  the  terrible  prodigies 
that  should  subdue  his  pride,  and  wring  from  him 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  the  friendly  and  domestic  intercourse  of  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians,  and  the  bestowment  by 
the  latter  of  certain  small  articles  in  gold,  silver, 
and  apparel,  which  would  be  indispensable  neces- 
saries i^or  a  distant  journey,— all  these  were  pre- 
intimated  to  him  by  his  Divine  Employer  so 
distinctly,  that  were  the  future  changed  into  the 
past  tense,  the  passage  mii'ht  serve  as  an  epitom- 
ized history  of  what  actually  occurred  (see  on  ch. 
xii.  36). 

CHAP.  IV.  1-31.  —  Miraculous  Change  of 
THE  PvOD,  &c.  1.  But,  behold  —  Hebrew,  'if,' 
'perhaps,'  'they  will  not  believe  me,'  what  evi- 
dence can  I  i)roduce  of  my  divine  mission  ?  There 
was  still  a  want  of  full  confidence,  not  in  the 
character  and  divine  power  of  his  Employer,  but 


Mo?es  rod  is 


EXODUS  IV. 


turned  into  a  seri^ent. 


2  And  the  Loud  said  unto  liira,  What  is  that  in  thine  hand  ?    And  he 

3  said,  A  rod.  And  he  said,  Cast  it  on  the  ground.  And  he  cast  it  on 
the  ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent;  and  Moses  fled  from  before  it. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  by  the 
tail.    And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became  a  rod  in 

5  his  hand:  that  they  may believe  that  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
appeared  unto  thee. 

6  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore  unto  him,  Put  now  thine  hand  into 
thy  bosom.    And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom :  and  when  he  took  it 

7  out,  behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  ''as  snow.  And  he  said.  Put  thine 
hand  into  thy  bosom  again.  And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again ; 
and  plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and,  behold,  ^it  was  turned  again  as 

8  his  other  flesh.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not  believe  thee, 
neither  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe  the 

9  voice  of  the  latter  sign.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not 
believe  also  these  two  signs,  neither  hearken  unto  thy  voice,  that  thou 
shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land:  and 
*^the  water,  which  thou  takest  out  of  the  river  ^  shall  become  blood  upon 
the  dry  land. 

10  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  ^elocjuent, 
neither  ^heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant;  but  *I 
am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  -^Who  hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who 
maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind  ?  have  not  I  the 

12  Lord?  Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  ^with  thy  mouth,  and  teach 
thee  what  thou  shalt  say. 

13  And  he  said,  0  my  Lord,  ''send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
thou  ^wilt  send. 

14  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said. 
Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  ?  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well. 
And  also,  behold,  he  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee  :  and  when  he  seeth  thee, 

15  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  ^put 
words  in  his  mouth :  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth, 

16  and  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do.  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman 
unto  the  people :  and  he  shall  be,  even  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a 

17  mouth,  and  ^  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of  God.  And  thou  shalt  take 
this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt  do  signs. 
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ill  His  presence  and  power  always  accompanying 
him.  Moses  insinuated  that  his  communicatioa 
might  be  rejected,  and  himself  treated  as  an  impos- 
tor. 

2.  What  is  that  in  thine  hand?  The  ques- 
tion was  put,  not  to  elicit  information  which  God 
required,  but  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
Moses.  A  rod— probably  the  shepherd's  crook  ; 
among  the  Arabs,  a  long  staff  with  a  curved  head, 
varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in  length. 

6.  Put  .  .  .  hand  into  thy  bosom  —  the  open 
part  of  his  outer  robe,  worn  about  the  girdle.  9. 
take  .  .  .  water  .  .  .  out  of  the  river  — Nile. 
Those  miracles,  two  of  which  were  wrought  then, 
and  the  third  was  to  be  performed  on  his  arrival 
in  Goshen,  were  at  lirst  designed  to  encourage  him- 
self as  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  divine  mission, 
and  to  be  rejieated  for  the  special  confirmation  of 
his  embassy  before  the  Israelites.  The  impression 
they  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the  beholders 
is  well  described  by  Bishop  Pearson  ('On  the 
Creed,' Art.  1):  — 'They  who  saw  in  Moses' hand 
God's  omni])otency,  could  not  suspect  in  his 
tongue  God's  veracity,  insomuch  that  when  Aaron 
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became  to  Moses  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  Moses 
to  Aaron  instead  of  God,  Aaron  spake  all  the 
words  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses, 
and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  believed.' 

10-17.  I  am  not  eloquent.  It  is  supposed 
that  Moses  laboured  under  a  natural  defect  of 
utterance,  or  had  a  difficulty  in  the  free  and  fluent 
expression  of  his  ideas  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
which  he  had  long  disused.  This  new  objection 
was  also  overruled;  but  still  Moses,  who  foresaw 
the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  was 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  responsibility. 

14.  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled.  The 
Divine  Being  is  not  subject  to  ebullitions  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  His  displeasure  was  manifested  by 
transferring  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on  Moses,  to 
Aaron,  who  was  from  this  time  destined  to  be  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  13).  Mar- 
vellous had  been  His  condescension  and  patience 
in  dealing  with  Moses ;  and  now  every  remaining 
scruple  was  removed  by  the  unexpected  and  wel- 
come intelligence  that  his  brother  Aaron  was  to 


Aaron  sent  to 
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meet  Moses. 


And  Moses  went  and  returned  to  ^Jetliro  his  father-in-law,  and  said 
unto  him,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  return  unto  my  brethren  which 
are  in  Egypt,  and  see  whether  they  be  yet  alive.  And  Jethro  said  to 
!Moses,  Go  in  peace. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  in  Midian,  Go,  return  into  Egypt:  for 
^all  the  men  arc  dead  which  sought  thy  life.  And  Moses  took  his  wife 
and  his  sons,  and  set  tliem  upon  an  ass,  and  he  returned  to  the  land  of 
Egypt:  and  Moses  took  the  "'rod  of  God  in  his  hand.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  When  thou  goest  to  return  into  Egypt,  see  that  thou 
do  all  those  wonders  before  Pharaoli  which  I  have  put  in  thine  hand : 
but  "I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go.  And 
thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "Israel  is  my  son, 
^  even  my  first-born:  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go,  tliat  he  may 
serve  m.e:  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  ^I  will  slay  thy  sou, 
even  thy  first-born. 

And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in  the  inn^  that  the  Lord  ''met  liim, 
and  sought  to  ^ kill  him.    Then  Zipporah  took 'a  sharp  ^ stone,  and  cut 
off  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and. ''cast  it  at  his  feet,  and  said,  Surely  a 
26  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  me.    So  he  let  him  go :  then  she  said,  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  because  of  the  circumcision. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses. 
And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed  him.  /Vnd 
Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  who  had  sent  him.,  and  all 
the  signs  which  he  had  commanded  him. 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  ""went  and  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of 
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be  bis  colleague.  God  knew  from  the  beginniug 
what  Moses  would  do ;  but  He  reserves  this  motive 
to  the  last,  as  the  stronjrest,  to  rouse  his  languid 
heart,  and  Moses  now  fully  and  cordially  complied 
with  the  call.  If  we  are  surprised  at  liis  back- 
wardness, amidst  all  the  sigQS  and  promises  that 
were  given  him,  we  must  admire  his  caudour  and 
Lonesty  iu  recording  it. 

18,  Moses  .  .  .  returned  to  Jethro.  Being  in 
his  service,  it  was  right  to  obtain  his  consent ;  but 
Moses  evinced  piety,  humility,  and  prudence,  in 
not  divulging  the  special  object  of  his  journey. 

19.  all  the  men  are  dead.  The  death  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch  took  place  in  the  four  hundred 
and  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  Hebrew  sojrmrn  in 
that  land  ;  and  that  event,  according  to  the  law 
of  Egypt,  took  off  his  proscription  of  Moses,  if  it 
had  been  publicly  issued.  20,  took  .  .  .  wife, 
and  .  .  .  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an  ass— fSep- 
tuagiut,  'asses.'  Those  animals  are  not  now  used 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  except  by  the  Arabs  for 
short  distances,  returned —entered  on  his  journey 
towards  Egypt,  rod  of  God— so  called  from  its 
being  to  be  appropriated  to  his  service,  and  be- 
cause whatever  miracles  it  might  be  employed  in 
performing,  would  be  wrought  not  by  its  inherent 
I)ropertie3,  but  by  a  divine  X'ower  following  on  its 
use  (cf.  Acts  iii.  12).  22,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
first-born.  The  expression  indicates  i)eculiar 
affectioQ  and  interest.  23.  if  thou  refuse  ...  I 
will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-born.  The  death 
of  the  first-born  in  the  palace,  and  throughout  the 
land  of  Egypt,  as  an  act  of  retribution  for  refusing 
His  first-born  to  God,  would  bring  home  in  an 
emphatic  manner  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
the  Egyptians  the  full  import  of  the  phrase, 
"  Israel  is  my  first-born." 

24:.  inn — Hebrew,  tite  inn;  a  halting-place  for  the 
night,  sought  to  kill  him— e.,  he  was  either 
overwhelmed  with  mental  distress  or  overtaken  by 
a  sudden  and  dangerous  malady.  Tlie  narrative 
is  obscure;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that»  led 
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during  his  illness  to  a  strict  self  -examinat'on,  Moses 
was  deeyJy  pained  and  grieved  at  t!ie  thought  of 
having,  to  please  his  wife,  ])03ti)oned  or  neglected 
the  circumcision  of  one  of  his  sons,  probal)ly  the 
younger.  To  dishonour  that  sign  and  seal  of  the 
covenant  was  criminal  in  any  Hebrew,  ])eculiarly 
so  in  one  destined  to  be  the  leader  and  deliverer 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  his 
sickness  as  a  merited  chastisement  for  the  sinful 
omission.  Concerned  for  her  husband's  safety, 
Zipporah  overcomes  her  maternal  feelings  of  aver- 
sion to  the  painful  rite,  iierforms  herself,  by  means 
of  one  of  the  sharp  fiints  with  which  that  part  of 
the  desert  abounds,  an  operation  which  her  hus- 
band, on  whom  the  duty  devolved,  was  unable  to 
do;  and  having  brought  the  bloody  evidence,  ex- 
claimed, in  the  painful  excitement  of  her  feelings, 
that  from  love  to  him  she  had  risked  the  life  of 
her  child  [Calvin,  BalLinger,  Rosenmiiller).  26.  So 
he  let  him  go.  Moses  recovered  ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  this  critical  period  in  his  life  would 
stimulate  the  Hebrew  legislator  to  enforce  a 
faithful  attention  to  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
when  it  was  established,  as  a  Divine  ordinance  in 
Israel,  and  made  their  peculiar  distinction  as  a 
people, 

27.  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go  into  the  wil- 
derness to  meet  Eloses.  The  wilderness  was  not 
anciently  in  the  state  of  desolation  and  dreary 
solitude  which  it  now  exhibits,  otherwise  jour- 
neys could  not  have  been  ma(le  by  individuals 
unattended.  (See  Laborde,  'Commentaire  Geo- 
graphi(iue.)  and  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the 
mount  of  God— (see  on  ch.  iii.  1. )  and  kissed  him.. 
After  a  separation  of  forty  years,  their  meeting 
would  be  mutually  hapi»y.  Similar  are  the  salu- 
tations of  Arab  friends  when  they  meet  iu  the 
desert  still.  Consijicuous  is  the  kiss  on  each  side 
of  the  head. 

29.  Moses  and  Aaron  went  — towards  Egyt»t, 
Zipi)orah  and  her  sons  having  been  sent  back  (cf. 
ch.  xviii.  2).   gathered  ...  all  the  elders.  Aaron 
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tlie  children  of  Israel :  and  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Loud 
had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
And  the  people  believed :  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  l)ad 
^visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  ^had  looked  upon  their 
afuiction,  then  ^they  bowed  their  heads  and  worsliipped. 

AND  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thns 
saith  tlie  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  j)eople  go,  that  they  may  hold  "  a 
feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness.  And  Pharaoh  said,  ^Who  is  the  Lord, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?    I  know  not  the  Lord, 


nei 


ther  will  I 
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And  they  said,  ''The  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hatli  met  with  us:  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  tlie 
desert,  and  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with 
pestilence,  or  with  the  sword.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto  them, 
"  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works  ? 
get  you  unto  your  -^  burdens.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Behold,  the  people 
of  the  land  now  are  ^many,  and  ye  make  them  rest  from  their 
burdens. 

And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  ^  taskmasters  of  the  people, 
and  their  officers,  saying,  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
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was  spokesman,  and  Moses  performed  the  ap- 
pointed miracles,  through  whicli  "the ))eople,"  i.  e., 
tlie  elders  who  represeuted  them,  believed  (I  Ki. 
xvii.  24;  Jo.  iii.  2),  and  received  with  devout 
thanks^dving  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  errand  on 
which  Moses  had  come.  Formerly  they  had 
slighted  the  message  and  rejected  the  messenger. 
Formerly  Moses  had  gone  in  his  own  strength ; 
now  he  goes  leaning  on  God,  and  strong  only 
thi'ough  faitli  in  Him  who  had  sent  him.  Israel 
also  had  been  taught  a  useful  lesson;  and  it  was 
good  for  both  that  they  had  been  afflicted. 

CHAP.  V.  1-23.— First  Interview  with  Pha- 
EAOii.  1.  B20S3S  and  Aaron  went.  As  represen- 
tatives of  the  Hebrews,  they  were  entitled  to 
ask  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  tlieir  thorough 
Egyptian  training  taught  them  how  and  when  to 
seek  it.  and  told  Pharaoh,  When  introduced, 
they  delivered  a  message  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  This  is  the  tirst  time  He  is  mentioned 
by  that  national  appellation  in  Scripture.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  Divine  direction  (ch.  iv.  22), 
and  designed  to  put  honour  on  the  Hebrews  in 
their  dei)ressed  condition  (Heb.  xi.  16).  2.  Pha- 
raoh said,  Who  is  the  Lord?— rather,  "Jehovah." 
Lord  was  a  common  name  applied  to  objects  of 
worshiji ;  but  Jehovah  was  a  name  the  king  of 
Egypt  had  never  heard  of.  He  estimated  the 
character  and  power  of  this  God  by  the  abject  and 
miserable  condition  of  the  worshippers,  and  con- 
cluded that  He  held  as  low  a  rank  among  the  gods 
as  His  people  did  in  the  nation.  To  demonstrate 
the  supremacy  of  the  true  God  over  all  the  gods 
of  Egypt  was  the  design  of  the  plagues  that  were 
inflicted  on  the  laud,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go. 
As  Pharaoh's  honour  and  interest  were  both  in- 
volved, he  determined  to  crush  this  attemx)t,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  insolence,  or  perhaps  profanity,  re- 
jected the  request  for  the  release  of  the  Hebrew 
slaves.  3.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us.  Instead  of  being  provoked  into  re- 
proaches or  threats,  they  mildly  assured  him  that 
it  was  not  a  proposal  originating  among  them- 
selves, but  a  duty  enjoined  on  them  by  their  God. 
They  liad  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  religious  worship,  and  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  continued  neglect 
of  divine  ordinances  would  draw  down  upon  them 
the  judgments  of  offended  Heaven,  they  begged 
permission  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the 
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desert— a  place  of  seclusion— where  their  sacri- 
ficial observances  would  neither  suffer  interruption 
nor  give  umbrage  to  the  Egyptians.  In  saying  this, 
they  concealed  their  ultimate  design  of  abandoning 
the  kingdom  ;  and  by  making  tliis  partial  lequest 
at  first,  they  probably  wished  to  try  the  king's 
temper  before  they  disclosed  their  intentions  any 
farther.  But  they  said  only  what  God  had  put 
in  their  mouths  (ch.  iii.  12,  18),  and  'this  legalizes 
the  specific  act,  while  it  gives  no  sanction  to  the 
general  habit  of  dissimulation'  {Chalmers).  4. 
Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the 
people  from  their  works,  &c.  \\  itiiout  taking 
any  notice  of  what  they  had  said,  the  king  treated 
them  as  turbulent  demagogues,  who  were  ai)peal- 
iug  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  peoi)le,  to 
stir  ui>  sedition,  and  diffuse  a  si)iiit  of  discontent, 
which,  spreading  through  so  vast  a  body  of  slaves, 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country. 

6.  Pharaoh  commanded.  It  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  high  displeasure  ci  eated  by  this 
interview  that  he  should  put  additional  burdens 
on  the  oppressed  Israelites,  taskmasters— Egyp- 
tian overseers,  appointed  to  exact  labour  of  the 
Israelites,  officers  [□nipti']— Hebrews  placed  over 
their  brethren,  under  the  taskmasters,  precisely 
analogous  to  the  Arab  officers  set  over  the  Arab 
Fellahs--the  poor  laboureis  in  modern  Egypt— 
and  acting  as  intermediate  agents  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  It  is  their  duty 
to  see  that  the  men  perform  the  x'^^^scribed 
labour,  and  collect  from  them  the  taxes  which 
the  government  imposes  upon  them.  These 
Sheikh-d-  Beleds,  as  they  are  called,  are  them- 
selves often  seen  under  the  stick  of  the  Kabn- 
makam,  the  Kash'if,  or  the  Mamoor,  in  the  place 
of  some  individual  of  the  common  people,  of  whom 
he  in  turn  afterwards  takes  vengeance  {Hem/sten- 
berg's  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses ').  7.  Ye  shall 
no  more  give  the  people  straw.  The  making  of 
bricks  appears  to  have  been  a  government  mono- 
poly, as  the  ancient  bricks  are  nearly  all  stamped 
with  the  name  of  a  king,  and  they  were  formed, 
as  they  are  still  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  clay  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  and  dried  or  hardened  in 
the  sun.  The  Israelites  were  emjiloyed  in  this 
drudgery;  and  though  many  of  them  still  dwelt 
in  Goshen,  and  held  property  in  Hocks  and  herds, 
others  were  compelled  in  rotation  to  serve  in  the 
brick  fields,  pressed  in  alternating  groups,  just 
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brick,  as  lieretofore :  let  them  go  and  gatlier  straw  for  themselves.  And 
the  tale  of  tlie  bricks,  which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon 
them;  ye  shall  not  diminish  ought  thereof:  for  they  6^  idle;  therefore 
they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.  ^Let  there  more 
work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour  therein;  and  let  them 
not  regard  vain  words. 

And  the  taskmasters  of  the  people  went  out,  and  their  officers,  and 
they  spake  to  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saitli  Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you 
straw.  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where  ye  can  find  it:  yet  not  ought  of 
your  work  shall  be  diminished.  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather  stubble  instead  of  straw. 
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And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them,  sayni 

tasks,  as  when  there  was  straw.  -^  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which^  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were  beaten,  and 
demanded,  Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick  both 
yesterday  and  to-day,  as  heretofore  ? 

Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh, 
saying.  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants  ?  There  is  no 
straw  given  unto  thy  servants,  and  they  say  to  us.  Make  brick :  and, 
behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten ;  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people. 

17  But_  he  said.  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle:  therefore  ye  say,  Let  us  go  and  do 

18  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.    Go  tlierefore  now  and  work  :  for  there  shall  no 

19  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.  And  the 
officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were  in  evil  case, 
after  it  was  said.  Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your 
daily  task. 

And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they  cs 
forth  fro ni  Pharaoh:  '-'and  they  said  unto  them,  The  Lord  look  u 
you,  and  judge ;  because  ye  have  made  our  savour  ^  to  be 
the  eyes  of  Pliaraoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put  a  sword  in 
their  hand  to  slay  us. 

And  Moses  'returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast 
thou  .50  evil  entreated  this  people?  is  it  thati\\Qw.  hast  sent  me? 
23  For  since  I  came  to  Pliaraoh  to  speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath  done  evil  to 
6  this  people ;  ^  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people  at  all.  THEN 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Now  shalt  thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh : 
for  with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and  with  a  strong  hand 
"shall  he  drive  them  out  of  his  land. 
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as  the /i?Z/rt7/cen,  or  peasants,  are  marched  by  press- 
gangs  in  the  same  country  still,  go  .  .  .  gatlier 
EStraw,  &c.  The  enraged  despot  did  not  isane 
orders  to  do  an  impracticable  thing.  The  E:yp- 
tian  reapers  in  the  corn-harvest  wei-e  accustomed 
merely  to  cut  off  the  ears,  and  leave  the  stalk 
standing,  8.  tale— an  appointed  number  of  bricks. 
The  materials  of  their  labonr  were  to  be  no  longer 
supplied;  and  yet,  as  the  same  amount  of  produce 
was  exacted  daily,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  more 
aggravated  crueltj'— a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
Oriental  despotism, 

12.  So  the  people  were  scattered.  It  was  an 
immense  grievance  to  the  labourers  individually, 
but  there  would  be  no  hindrance  from  the  hns- 
bandmen  whose  fields  they  entered,  as  almost  all 
the  lauds  of  Egypt  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  ((:;en,  xlvii.  20).  The  season  of  harvest 
in  E^ypt  corresiionds  nearly  to  May  in  our 
calendar  {Oshurn's  'Mon,  Hist..'  ii,,  p.  576).  IS- 
IS, taskmasters  hasted  .  .  .  officers  ,  .  .  beaten. 
As  tiie  nearest  fields  were  bared,  and  the  i^eople 
had  to  go  farther  for  stul)blc,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  the  demand  by  the  usual  tale  of 
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bricks.  'The  beating  of  the  officers  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  Eastern  tyrant, 
esi)ecially  in  the  valley  of  the  JS'ile,  as  it  appears 
from  the  monuments,  that  ancient  Egypt,  like 
modern  China,  was  principally  governed  hy  the 
stick  (Taylor).  The  mode  of  beating  was  by  the 
offender  being  laid  fiat  on  the  ground,  and  generally 
held  l)y  the  hands  and  feet  while  the  chastisement 
was  being  administered'  {Willcintioii's  'Ancient 
Egypt ')  (Dent.  xxv.  2). 

20,  21.  they  met  Moses  .  .  .  The  Lord  look 
upon  you,  and  judge.  Thus  the  deliverer  of 
Israel  found  that  his  patriotic  interference  did,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  only  aggravate  the  evil  he  wished 
to  remove,  and  that  instead  of  receiving  the  grati- 
tude, he  was  loaded  with  the  reproaches,  of  his 
countrymen.  But  as  the  greatest  darkness  is 
immediately  before  the  dawn,  so  the  people  of  God 
are  often  i)lunged  into  the  deepest  affliction  when 
on  the  eve  of  their  deliverance,  and  so  it  was  in 
this  case. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-1.3.— Renewal  of  the  Promise. 
1.  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  The  Lord,  who  is 
long-suliering  and  indulgent  to  the  errors  and 


The  cruel  bondage 


EXODUS  VI. 


of  the  Israelites. 


2  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  ^  the  Lord  : 

3  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name 
o/''God  Ahnighty;  but  by  my  name  ^JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to 

4  them.  ^And  I  have  also  estabhshed  my  covenant  with  them,  ^  to  give 
them  the  hind  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they 

5  were  strangers.  And  ^  I  have  also  heard  the  groaning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians  keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have  remembered 

G  my  covenant.  Wherefore  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  ^I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage,  and  I  will  '^redeem 

7  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  with  great  judgments:  and  I  will 
*  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  ^  I  will  be  to  you  a  God  :  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  tlie  Lord  your  God,  which  bringetli  you  out  ^from 

8  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians.  And  I  will  bring  you  in  unto  the 
land,  concerning  the  which  1  did  "swear  Ho  give  it  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ;  and  I  will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage :  I  am 
the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened 
not  unto  Moses  for  ^  anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  bondage. 

10,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh 

11  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land. 

12  And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lord,  saying,  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel 
have  not  hearkened  unto  me;  how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me,  "Svho 

13  am  oi  uncircumcised  lips?  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  and  gave  them  a  charge  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  unto 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. 


infirmities  of  His  people,  made  allowance  for  the 
raortitication  of  Moses  as  the  result  of  this  first 
interview,  and  cheered  him  with  the  assurance  of 
a  speedy  and  successful  termination  to  bis  em- 
bassy. 

2.  And  God  spake  unto  Moses.  For  his 
further  encournsement,  there  was  made  to  him  an 
■emphatic  repetition  of  the  promise  (ch.  iii.  20). 
3.  I  am  God  Almighty.  All  enemies  must  fa'.l, 
all  difficulties  must  vanish  before  my  Omnipotent 
power,  and  the  patriarchs  had  abundant  proofs  of 
this,  but  by  my  name,  &c.— rather,  interroga- 
tively, by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
thein  ?  Am  not  I,  the  Almighty  God  who  pledged 
my  honour  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  also 
the  self-existent  God  who  Jives  to  accomplish  it? 
Hest  assured,  therefore,  that  I  shall  bring  it  to 
pass.  This  passage  has  occasioned  m\\c\\  discussion. 
It  is  alleged  by  many  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history, 
is  proleptical ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  intimate 
that,  as  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  known  to  the 
jiatriarchs,  at  least  in  the  full  bearing  or  practical 
experience  of  it,  the  honour  of  the  disclosure  was 
reserved  to  Moses,  who  was  the  first  sent  with  a 
message  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  enabled  to 
attest  it  by  a  series  of  juiblic  miracles.  But  this 
view  is  opposed  to  chs.  iii.  14,  16;  v.  1,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  name  Jehov^ah  was  already  in 
common  use.  And  like  El,  God,  was  frequently 
introduced  into  the  formation  of  proper  names  in 
the  patriarchal  ages,  as  Moriah,  Abiah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
8),  and  Jochebed.  The  use  of  the  name  Jehovah 
now  by  God  himself  in  so  special  a  manner,  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  national  cove- 
nant into  which  he  was  about  to  enter  with  Israel 
(v.  7).  In  the  circumstances  of  oppression  and 
grinding  servitude  in  which  that  people  were 
placed,  the  name  El  Shaddai,  God  Almighty, 


might  be  supposed  the  most  approy)riate,  as 
calculated  from  His  omnipotent  arm  interposing 
in  their  behalf,  to  inspire  the  brightest  hojjes  of 
deliverance.  But  by  the  exi>ression,  "  My  name 
Jehovah,"  it  was  intimated  tliat  there  was  now  to 
be  a  revelation  of  the  whole  jmrpose  of  God— a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature  more  fully  than 
by  any  displays  of  power,  however  glorious  or 
irresistible.  God  in  His  character  of  Jehovah 
would  thus  fulfil  those  promises  on  which  faith 
rested  from  the  beginning ;  and  as  such  He  would 
be  more  fully  recognized  in  future  (cf.  ch.  iii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxxv.  13;  Hos.  xii.  5)  {Macdonald's  'Pent.,' 
i.,  p.  18a). 

9-13.  Moses  spake.  The  increased  severities 
inflicted  on  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  so  entirely 
crushed  their  spirits,  as  well  as  irritated  them, 
that  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  more  com- 
munications from  the  two  Divinely  commissioned 
ambassadors  (Exod.  xiv.  12).  Even  the  faith  of 
Moses  himself  was  faltering;  and  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair,  had 
he  not  received  a  positive  command  from  Uod 
to  revisit  the  people  without  delay,  and  at 
the  same  time  renew  their  demand  on  the 
king  in  a  more  decisive  and  peremptory  tone. 
12.  how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me,  who  am 
of  uncircumcised  lips?  A  metaphorical  expres- 
sion among  the  Hebrews,  who,  taught  to  look  on 
the  circumcision  of  any  i)art  as  denoting  perfec- 
tion, signified  its  deficiency  or  unsuitableness  by 
uncircumcision.  The  words  here  exy)ress  how 
painfully  Moses  felt  his  want  of  utterance  or 
yiersuasive  oratory.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  deep  desjiondency  as  his  brethren,  and 
to  be  slirinking  with  nervous  timidity  from  a 
difficult,  if  not  desperate  cause.  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded so  ill  with  the  people,  whose  dearest 
interests  were  all  involved,  what  better  hope 


Moses  encouraged  again 


EXODUS  VII. 


to  go  to  Pharaoh. 


14 


15 


16 


These  he  the  heads  of  their  fathers'  houses:  "The  sons  of  Pteuben  tlie 
first-born  of  Israel;  Hanoch,  and  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi:  these  be 
the  families  of  Reuben.  "And  the  sons  of  Simeon;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin, 
and  Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and  Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish 
woman  :  tliese  are  the  families  of  Simeon. 

And  these  are  the  names  of    the  sons  of  Levi  according  to  tlieir 

the  years  of  the 
The  sons  of  Ger- 
And  ^^the  sons  of 
And  the  years  of 


generations;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari:  and 

17  life  of  Levi  were  an  hundred  thirty  and  seven  years. 

18  slion;  Libni  and  Shimi,  according  to  their  families. 
Kohath;  Amram,  and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel. 

19  the  life  of  Kohath  ucere  an  hundred  thirty  and  three  years.  And  the 
sons  of  Merari ;  Mahli  and  Mushi :  these  are  the  families  of  Levi  accord- 

20  ing  to  their  generations.  And  ^ Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his  father's 
sister  to  wife ;  and  she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses :  and  the  years  of  the 

21  life  of  Amram  icere  an  hundred  and  tliirty  and  seven  years.    And  *the 

22  sons  of  Izhar;  Korah,  and  Nepheg,  and  Zichri.    And  Hhe  sons  of  Uzziel; 

23  Mishael,  and  Elzaphan,  and  Zithri.  And  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba, 
daughter  of  "Amminadab,  sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife;  and  she  bare  him 

24  ^'Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  And  the  ^sons  of  Korah; 
Assir,  and  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph:  these  ar^the  families  of  the  Korhites. 

25  And  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son,  took  him  one  of  the  daughters  of  Futiel  to 
wife;  and  ^she  bare  him  Phinchas:  these  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,  according  to  their  families. 

26  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  to  whom  the  Lord  said,  Bring 
out  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  according  to  their 

27  ^armies.  These  flf?-^  they  which  ^ spake  to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  "to 
bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt:  these  are  that  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  day  wlien  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 

29  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  am  the 
Lord:  ^ speak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all  that  I  say  unto  thee. 

30  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips,  and 
7  how  shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?   AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

See,  I  have  made  thee  "a  god  to  Pharaoh;  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall 
2  be  thy  prophet.    Thou  shalt  speak  all  that  I  command  thee;  and  Aaron 
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could  be  entertain  of  bis  making  more  impression 
on  tbe  beart  of  a  king  elated  witb  iiride  and 
strong  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power?  How 
strikingly  was  tbe  indulgent  forbearance  of  God 
displayed  towards  His  people  amid  all  tbeir  back- 
wardness to  bail  bis  annouDcemeut  of  approaching 
deliverance !  No  perverse  complaints  or  careless 
indifference  on  their  part  retarded  tbe  develop- 
ment of  His  gracious  imrposes.  On  the  contrary, 
here,  as  generally,  the  course  of  His  y)rovidence  is 
slow  in  the  infliction  of  judgments,  while  it  moves 
more  quickly,  as  it  were,  when  misery  is  to  be 
relieved  or  benefits  conferred. 

14-27.— The  Genealogy  of  Moses.  14.  These 
be  the  heads — chif.fs  or  governors  of  their  bouses. 
Tbe  insertion  of  this  genealogical  table  in  this  pnrt 
of  the  narrative  was  intended  to  authenticate  the 
descent  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Botli  of  them  were 
commissioned  to  act  so  important  a  part  in  the 
events  transacted  in  tbe  court  of  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards elevated  to  so  high  offices  in  the  government 
and  Church  of  God  tbat  it  -was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  their  lineage  shonld  be  accurately 
tracerl,  Eeuben  and  Simeon  being  tbe  eldest  of 
Jacob's  sons,  a  passing  notice  is  taken  of  them, 
and  then  the  historian  advances  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  persons  in  the  house  of  Levi. 

20.  Jochebed  .  .  .  father's  sister.  The  Septiia- 


gint  and  Syriac  versions  render  it,  bis  cousin. 
23.  Elisheba  [Septuagint,  'E\io-a/3eT]— ?.  c,  Eliza- 
beth. These  minute  particulars  recorded  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  while  lie  has  passed  over  bis 
own,  indicate  the  real  modesty  of  Moses.  An 
ambitions  man  or  an  impostor  would  have  acted 
in  a  different  manner. 

CHAP.  VII.,  1-2).— Second  Tnteuview  with 
Pharaoh.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  BIosss,  He  is 
here  encouraged  to  wait  again  on  the  king— not, 
however,  as  formerly  in  the  attitude  of  a  bumble 
suppliant,  but  now  armed  witb  credentials  as 
God's  ambassador,  and  to  make  bis  demand  in  a 
tone  and  manner  which  no  earthly  monarch  or 
court  ever  witnessed.  I  have  made'  thee  a  god- 
made,  i.  e.,  set,  ap])ointcd;  "a  god"— e.^  lie  was 
to  act  in  tiiis  business  as  God's  representative,  to 
act  and  speak  in  bis  name,  and  to  perform  things 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  •  [o'n':'.)? 
god,  is  evidently  used  only  in  a  iignrative  sense; 
and  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  Moses  sbfuild 
appear  to  Pharaoh  as  possessed  of  iwwers  more 
than  human- conferring  l)lessings  and  inflicting 
plagues,  both  supernatural,  at  bis  own  pleasure.] 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet 
[1^?'??]— thy  interpreter  or  spokesman.  For  this 
Hebrew  word,  besides  denoting  one  who,  under 


Aaron's  rod  is  EXODUS  VII.  turned  ink 

tliy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel 

3  out  of  his  land.    And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  ''multiply  my 

4  ^signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  '^that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring 
forth  mine  armies,  and  my  people  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  land 

5  of  Egypt  ^  by  great  judgments.  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  1 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  ^stretch  forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring 
out  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  them. 

%  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  them,  so  did  they. 
7  And  Moses  was  fourscore  years  old,  and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years 

old,  when  they  spake  unto  Pharaoh. 
8,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  When 
9  Pliaraoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  ^  Show  a  miracle  for  you : 

then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  -^Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  it  before 
10  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become  a  serpent.    And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in 


Divine  iufliieace,  predicted  future  events,  was  also 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  one  who  spoke  not  his 
own  thoughts,  but  what  he  received  of  God. 
[It  is  properly  rendered  in  the  Septiiagiut  by 
7rpo0j(Tijs,  which  primai'ily  means  a  speaker,  espe- 
cially an  authoritative  speaker,  wlio  speaks  in  the 
name  of  another.  This  is  its  classic  use,  as  ex- 
plained by  ErneHtl  ('Grsecuna  Lex.  Manuale'), 
'Trpo(})i)Tj]?,  vates  ;  propria  ille,  qui  consnltantium 
interrogationes  ad  Deum,  hujusque  respousa  ora- 
culo  edita  ad  consultantes  referebat,  et  loco  homi- 
Dum  eoi'umque  nomine  cum  Deo  oracula  reddente 
et  rursus  loco  atque  nornine  Dei  cum  hominibus 

ageblt.     o  <pd(TKwi/  TTpo  Toyu  avdpwTwv  KCU  'KpO  TOV 

OeoO.]  This  is  its  meaning  in  the  passage  before 
us.  Moses  was  to  be  tlie  ambassador  or  repre- 
sentative of  (jJod,  and  Aaron  must  be  considered 
the  s]ieaker  througliout  all  the  ensuing  scenes, 
even  though  his  name  is  not  exi)ressly  mentioned. 

3.  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.  This  would  be 
the  result ;  but  the  Divine  message  would  be  the 
occasion,  not  the  cause  of  the  kings  impenitent 
obduracy.  God  did  not  assuredly  harden  the 
heart  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  by  any  direct 
operation  upon  his  mind.  But  the  circumstances 
into  which  he  Wcxs  brought  by  the  demands  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  combined  with  his  own  con- 
stitutional temper  and  cherished  character,  would 
produce  and  render  certain  the  bad  effect  de- 
scribed, without  making  that  evil  necessary  in 
the  sense  of  being  unavoidable.  The  goodness 
and  forbearance  of  God,  so  far  as  Divine  agency 
was  concerned,  were  the  only  circumstances  which, 
acting  upon  an  imperious  temper  and  a  heart 
habitually  evil,  led  to  increasing  and  confirmed 
obduracy.  But  those  circumstances  would  liave 
been  followed  by  a  very  different  result,  had  the 
king's  previous  character  and  dispositions  bsen 
benevolent  or  virtuous.  The  true  view  of  this  clause 
is,  that  while  the  Divine  Being  pre-iutimated  to 
Moses  in  words  what  His  providence  would  per- 
mit to  take  place,  it  was  not  God,  bTit  Pharaoh 
himself,  who  was,  properly  and  stiictly  speaking, 
chargeable  with  the  sin.   (See  furtlier  on  ch.  xi.  10). 

4,  5.  Pharaoh  shall  not  heariisn  unto  you,  that  I 
may  lay  my  hand  upon  Ejypt.  The  succession  of 
terrible  judgments  with  which  the  country  was 
about  to  be  scourged  would  fully  demonstrate  tlie 
supremacy  of  Israel's  God.  It  is  a  very  pirtial 
and  incomplete  view  of  the  momentous  tr  ansac- 
tions which  were  enacted  on  the  held  of  Zoan,  to 
consider  them  as  designed  to  accomidish  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  from  Egyi>tian  bondage. 
That  certainly  w'as  one  pai  t  of  the  plan.  But  a 
far  higher  and  more  enlarged  purpose  was  con- 
templated by  those  miraculous  occarreuces— viz., 
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a  serpent. 
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that  of  Opposing  and  destroying  the  power  and 
intlueucc  of  Egy{)tian  idolatry.  Tlie  contest  was 
not  so  much  with  the  monarch  himselr  as  with 
the  idols  in  whom  he  trusted;  and  the  miracles 
wrought  served,  by  the  re])eated  humiliations 
they  gave  to  his  ])nde  and  self-will,  to  expose  the 
hel])lessne3S  and  futility  of  the  idols  in  which  he 
confided.  In  short,  it  was  a  controversy  of  the 
true  (>od  with  false  deities  in  the  stronghold  of 
idolatry ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
carry  this  view  along  with  him  in  the  perusal  of 
the  ensuing  narrative,  in  oider  to  i)erceive  the 
peculiar  a])propriateness  and  signilicauce  of  the 
wonders  which,  iu  a  continuous  series,  were  done 
in  the  laud  of  Ham.  7.  Mases  was  fourscore  years 
old,  &c.  The  advanced  age  of  the  brothers  was  a 
pledge  that  they  had  not  been  readily  betrayed 
into  a  rash  or  hazardous  enter])rise,  and  a  i^roof, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  under  its  attendant  in- 
firmities, they  could  not  have  carried  through  the 
work  on  which  they  were  entering,  had  they  not 
been  supported  by  a  Divine  hand. 

9.  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak,  &3.  As  the  king 
would  naturally  demand  some  evidence  of  their 
having  been  sent  from  God,  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
not  only  prepared  to  expect  such  an  enquiry  into 
the  credentials  of  tlieir  commission,  but  instructed 
in  what  form  the  demonstration  should  be  given. 
Show  a  miracle  for  you  [nf^m]— a  wonder,  a  great 
and  sj>lendid  deed  (Gesenius) ;  also  a  sign  or  proof  of 
a  divi  e  commission  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  3 ;  1  Ki,  xiii.  3, 
5).  Septuagint  [Adre  v/ulli/  unaeiov  h  Tc'^as],  give  us 
a  sign,  or  miracle.  Both  words  are  used.  Deut. 
vi.  22;  Neh.  ix.  10;  Jer.  xxxii.  10.  L^i^^,  sign 
strictly  refers  to  the  ])roof  of  their  delegated 
character,  such  as  Pharaoh  demanded,  while  n^'iD 
applies  to  the  prodigies  Avhich  followed.]  and  it 
shall  become  a  serpent  [pHS  ^n^]— shall  be  changed 
into  a  huge  snaky  animal.  It  is  a  general  term 
used  for  a  sea-monster  {{^evi.  i.  21;  Job  vii.  12); 
for  a  serpent  (Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  xci.  13) ;  for  a 
dragon  (Jer.  li.  34);  for  a  crocodi'e  (Ezek.  xxix.  3). 
Here  it  denotes  a  serpent,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  specific  term  [5i'n3  (?'.  1-5;  also  ch.  iv.  3)j 
Septuagint,  ^puKiav].  Notice  has  already  been 
taken  of  the  rod  of  Moses  (ch.  iv.  2) ;  but  rods 
were  carried  also  by  all  nobles  and  official  persons 
in  the  court  of  Pliaraoh.  It  was  an  E /yptiaa 
oust'>m,  and  the  rods  were  symbols  of  authority 
oi"  rank.  Hence  God  commanded  h  s  servants  to 
use  a  rod,  the  emblematical  use  of  which  was 
so  well  known  that  the  word  was  synonymous 
with  power,  commission.  The  rod  was  not  only 
au  emblem  of  power,  but  the  immediate  means  of 


The  sorcerers 


EXODUS  VII. 


do  the  Wee. 


unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  :  and  Aaron  ^ 
cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants,  and  it  ''became  .    ^  >  a.  .j 

11  a  serpent.    Then  Pharaoh  also  ^called  the  wise  men  and  "^the  sorcerers:  j,^"^'  g  g.' 
DOW  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also did  in  like  manner  with  tlieir  "^21101.3.8. 

12  enchantments.    For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  tliey  became  "  ver  22. 

13  serpents :  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods.    And  he  hardened  0  g,];  4'; 
Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  ^  as  the  Lord  v  ch  8.  )5. 
had  said.                                                   ^            ^  CIU1..1.20. 

14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he  ^' 


executirs  it.    It  is  called  Aaron's  rod,  because, 
though  it  uas  really  the  rod  of  Moses,  Aaron  bore 
j    it,  and,  on  a  nod  or  sign  from  the  leader,  accom- 
'   pauied  every  word  by  an  a^ipropriate  wave  of  that 
staff.    10.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  &c.   It  is  to 
be  presumed  tliat  Pharaoh  had  demanded  a  proof 
j   of  their  Divine  mission.    11.  Tlien  Pharaoh  .... 
i   called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  [o^p^ri^^ 
j   the  wise  men  ;  □"■zti^Dp^i^  and  the  sorcerers]— those 
I    who  use  magic  formulas,  incantations,  &c.  [Sep- 
j    tuagint,  Tous  (papfxaKovs];  [CEpnn]  the  magicians, 
i    (see  on  Geu.  xli.  8).    [n.p^ion^?,  by  their  secret  arts, 
'    mystic  incantations,  from  ton^,  to  wrap  up,  to  \ise 
magic  arts;  8eptuagint,  toli  (pap/iaKiaL^  auTwu.] 
'    His  object  in  calling   them  was  to  ascertain 
whetlier  this  doing  of  Aaron's  was  really  a  work 
of  Divine  power  or  merely  a  feat  of  magical  art. 
The  magicians  of  Egypt  in  modern  times  have 
long  been  celebrated  adepts  in  charming  serpents  ; 
and  particiilirly  by  pressing  the  nape  of  the  neck 
they  tlirow  them  into  a  kind  of  catalepsy,  which 
renders  them  stiff  and  immoveable,  thus  seeming 
to  change  them  into  a  rod.    They  conceal  the  ser- 
pent about  their  persons,  and  by  acts  of  legerde- 
main produce  it  from  their  dress,  stiff  and  straight 
as  a  rod    Just  the  same  trick  was  played  off  by 
their  ancient  predecessors,  the  most  renowned  of 
whom,  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii,  8),  wei  e 
called  in  on  this  occasion.    They  had  time  after 
the  summons  to  make  suitable  preparations ;  and 
so  it  apjiears  they  succeeded  by  their  "encliant- 
ments"  in  ])ractising  an  illusion  on  the  senses. 
12.  but  Aaron's  rod,  &c.    This  was  what  they 
could  not  be  T)repared  for,  and  the  discomfiture 
appeared  in  the  loss  of  their  rods,  which  were 
probably  real  serpents. 

14.  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened.  Wliatever 
might  have  been  Iiis  first  impressions,  they 
were  soon  disjielled;  and  when  he  found  his 
;  magicians  m:iking  similar  attempts,  he  concluded 
that  Aaron's  affair  was  a  mngical  deception,  the 
secret  of  uhicli  was  not  known  to  his  wise  men. 
The  achievements  of  the  magicians  may  a))))  ar 
8urprisiii<r  (o  us,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  jug- 
gling ]»erf<)rmances  ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  far  fi-om 
uncommon  to  witness  transformations  as  marvel- 
lous as  those  which  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  effected 
before  Pharaoh  by  their  enchantments.  Snid^e- 
charming,  as  an  art,  has  been  practised  in  Egypt 
from  tlie  e.irliest  times  till  now  ;  and  the  pre]iara- 
tory  processes  by  w  hich  the  magicians  not  only 
render  innocuous,  but  obtain  f:uch  marvellous 
commmd  over  one  species  of  venomous  repti'es, 
without  (Icjiriving  them  of  their  fangs,  have  bafflid 
the  enquiries  of  ihe  most  acute  and  scientific  ob- 
servers. It  is  a  secret  w  hich  has  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  .son  for  ccnturi' s.  One  of  the  1  rin- 
cipal  feats  of  the  Psylli  is  that  of  turning  snakes 
into  sticks,  by  making  them  rigid  and  a])iiarently 
dead  :  and  as  tl;e  m  igicians  whom  Phnraoh  snni- 
moned  converted  their  sticks  into  snak(s,  the 
presumptiv-u  is  that,  as  they  auticii^ated  the  woik 


to  be  required  of  them,  either  their  sticks  were 
disguised  snakes,  which,  wlien  released  from  nar- 
cotic influences,  they  iirodnced  as  living  reptiles, 
or  they  had  concealed  about  their  persons  ser- 
pents, which,  by  dexterous  legerdemain,  they 
substituted  for  their  sticks.  In  either  cnse  the 
repti'es  would  aj>pear  as  called  into  existence  and 
activity  by  their  i)ower.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  since  the  work  of  the  magicians  in  the 
]iresence  of  Pharaoh  is  exiiressly  said  to  be  the 
result  of  their  enchantments,  that  it  was  analo- 
gous to,  and  ])erhaps  not  more  remarkable  than, 
the  Avonders  still  performed  by  the  jugglers  of 
modern  Egypt,  India,  and  China.  But  tlie  art  of 
those  ancient  magicians,  who  were  not  common 
jugglers,  but  educated  men,  was  enlisted  in  sup- 
port of  the  idolatry  of  Egypt;  and  while  the  light 
of  knowledge  which  has,  to  some  extent,  pene- 
trated even  modern  Egypt,  has  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribed the  range  of  the  magician's  ]nactice, 
by  depriving  him  of  many  ancient  resources,  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  immense  power 
those  professors  of  occult  science  must  have 
wielded  over  the  minds  of  men  in  an  age  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  su])erstition  of  Egypt  v.  as  in  all 
its  glory.  Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  influen- 
tial writers  that  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  were 
possessed,  in  some  degree,  of  sui)err,atural  j)ovver; 
for  as  iSatan  must,  in  tlie  couise  of  ages,  have 
acquired,  by  his  su])erior  faculties  and  vast  op- 
portunities for  observation,  an  acquaintance  with 
physical  laws  and  operations  far  beyond  what  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  have  hitherto  at- 
tained, or  perhai)S  can  attain  in  this  life,  he  may, 
by  his  invisible  influence,  have  imparted  to  his 
servants— the  ])riests  and  abettors  of  id(»latry — a 
knowledge  of  many  secrets  in  nature  which  their 
own  unaided  researches  could  not  have  fnrnished. 
This  is  the  o])iniou  of  Avgiisfwe,  Calrm,  Ols- 
hausen  (not,  indeed,  in  his  'Commentary,'  but  in 
a  later  work  on  'II.  Thessalonians,  ch.  ii.'),  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  Gerlach,  Hengsten'.enj,  Trench  ('On 
Miracles '),  &c.,  that  the  magicians  in  Egypt  stood 
in  relation  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  as  real  y  as  did 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  feats  they  performed, 
though  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  miracles— for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  (  Jod  would  coi.fer  upon 
any  creature,  however  great  or  exalted,  the  irre- 
s])onsib  e  power  of  susi)euding  tlio  lav^  s<)I  nature 
for  evil  pur])Oses  —  were  i^i/Y/Z^/Z/a,  "lying  won- 
ders" (2  Thess.  ii.  9),  i:itentied  to  f^up]>prt_  a 
Pantheism— a  religion  of  n;)tuie— which,  in  its 
indiscriminate  adoration,  rendered  homage  to  evil 
spirits,  serpent-worshi])  being  a  i)rii;ci])ii.t  l  art  of 
the  system  ;  and  their  power  over  serpents  was 
that  by  which  the  magi  jirincipally  supi  orfed  the 
dignity  of  their  order  as  a  guild.  An  assault  upon 
it  formed  an  api»roprinte  c  mmcucement  of  the 
religions  contest;  and  though,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  appearances  were  equal,  the  victory 
]iroved  decidedly  on  Aaron's  side,  by  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  his  t\  d  swallow  ing  up  their 
rods,  thus  destroying  t..eir  badge  of  office,  and 
symbolically  puttiu;;  an  end  to  their  order  al- 


The  river 


EXODUS  VIL 


is  turned  into  blood. 


15  refuseth  to  let  the  people  go.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning ; 
lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the  water;  and  thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river's 
brink  against  he  eome;  and  ^the  rod  which  was  turned  to  a  serpent  shalt 

16  thou  take  in  thine  hand.  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  Tiie  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent  me  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go,  '  that 
they  may  serve  me  in  tlie  wilderness :  and,  behold,  hitherto  thou  wouldest 

17  not  hear.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  Hhou  shalt  kno?/  that  I  am  the 
Lord  :  behold,  I  will  smite  with  the  rod  tliat  is  in  mine  hand  upon  the 

18  waters  whieh  are  in  the  river,  and  Hhey  shall  be  turned  ^to  blood.  And 
the  fish  that  is  in  tlie  river  shall  die,  and  the  river  shall  stink ;  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  ^loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river. 

19  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and 
'''stretch  out  thine  liand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon  their  streams, 
upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  ^  pools  of 
water,  that  they  may  become  blood ;  and  that  there  may  be  blood 

together.     Thus  Moses  and  Aaron  made  their 

demand  for  the  release  of  their  enslaved  country- 

inen  on  an  entirely  new  ground.    When  they  came 

as  petitione"s,  Pharaoh  could  reject  their  request, 

and  whea  they  aytpeared  turbulent  demagogues,  he 

could  by  material  force,  ©r  aggravating  the  sever- 
ity of  his  exactions,  crush  tlie  suspected  sedition. 

But  they  claimed  to  be  agents  of  a  Divine  Being 

who  took  an  interest  in  the  Hebrews,  and  showed 

their  credentials  by  the  exhibition  of  a  miraculous 

sign.   The  case  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  in  order 

to  sxix'G  it  due  and  deliberate  consideration  he 

summoned  the  magi,  to  ascertain  through  them 

whether  this  was  a  Power  which  he  ought  to 

obey.    It  is  probable  th  it,  as  "they  also  did  in 

like  manner  with  their  enchantments,"  Pharaoh 

was  persuaded  that  the  Hebrew  commissioners 

belonged  to  the  same  class  of  wonder-workers  as 

his  own  magicians  ;  or  if  sui>ernatural  agency  was 

secretly  felt  and  acknowledged,  he  concluded  that 

in  this  miraculous  power  their  Cod  surpassed  the 

gods  of  Egypt,  without,  however,  indicating  either 

a  difference  of  nature  or  a  complete  supremacy. 

By  either  of  these  processes  of  thought  Pharaoh's 

heart  was  hardened.     15.  Get  thee  linto  Pharaoh. 

Now  therefore  began  those  appalling  miracles  of 

judgment  by  which  the  God  of  Israel,  through  His 

aml)as?adors,  proved  His  sole  and  unchallengeable 

sui)remacy  over  all  the  gods  of  Egyyjt,  and  which 

were  the  natural  phenomena  of  Egypt  in  an  unusual 

form,  and  in  a  miraculous  degree  of  intensity. 

Rameses,  Memphis,  and  Tanis  (Isa.  xxx.  4)  were 

three  royal  residences,  connected  with  three  prin- 
cipal cities  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  court  was 
at  tlie  time,  when  the  next  scene  opens,  held  in 
the  palace  of  the  last-mentioned  i)lace  (Ps.  Ixxviii, 
12).  [V'anis,  in  Coptic,  low ;  Se|)tuagiut.  Tatxv.] 
Zoan  was  one  of  the  capitals  in  Lower  Egyjtt,  a 
very  ancient  city  (Num.  xiii.  22),  as  its  sculi)tured 
monuments  also  attest  (  \Vilkimon\'i  'Ancient 
Egypt,'  i.,  pp.  5,  G).  Its  exact  situation  was  long  a 
subject  of  dis])ute;  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed 
to  have  lain  on  the  east  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  north-west  of  Tahpanhes,  and  not 
far  from  the  Sea  of  Menzaleh.  Extensive  ruins 
indicate  the  spot.  It  was  in  a  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city  that  the  miracles  were  per- 
formed; 'The  Held  of  Zoan'  is  now  a  barren 
waste ;  a  canal  passes  through  it,  without  being 
able  to  fei'tilize  it,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  nitre 
(Ezek.  xxx.  14).  It  is  now  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, is  tlie  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  in- 
fested with  rei)tiles  and  malignant  fevers.  But 
no  one  can  look  upon  this  field  without  a  feeling 
of  intense  interest— the  field  where  Moses  per- 
formed those  wonders  that  ended  iu  the  liberation 
29J 
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of  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Tanis,  now  Za7i  or  ^^an,  stands  in  latitude 
31°  0'  10".  Its  mounds  are  very  high,  and  of  great 
extent,  being  upwards  of  a  mile  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
east  to  west  {Wilkinson's  'Egyjit  and  Modern 
Thebes').  Moses  must  have  resided  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  during  that  terrible 
period,  lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the  water  — 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ablutions  or  perhaps 
of  devotions;  for  the  Nile  was  an  obj(ct  of  su- 
perstitious reverence  —  the  patron  deity  of  the 
countrJ^  It  was  most  probably  on  occasion  of  a 
solemn  religious  ceremony;  and  assuming  the  har- 
vest to  have  been  past  (see  on  ch.  v.  11),  this 
occasion  would  be  on  the  commencement  of  the 
annual  rise  of  the  river  called  the  Bed  Nile  iu 
June,  when  certain  rites  were  iierformed,  in 
presence  of  the  king,  to  the  river-god,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  Nu  or  Noah,  and  was  hierogly- 
phically  re]^resented  as  a  man  with  water  issu- 
ing from  his  mouth,  indicating  tlie  unknown 
source  of  the  stream.  It  was  c  died  the  Niloa,  one 
of  the  principal  festivals  of  Egypt ;  and  Lihanivs 
pretends  that  the  rites  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  that,  unless  performed  properlj'-,  the 
river  would  not  rise  to  its  proper  height.  It  was 
celebrated  by  men  and  women  in  the  capital  of 
each  nome,  which  seems  to  argue,  like  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  god  Nil  us  had  a 
temple  in  every  large  city;  and  a  wooden  statue 
of  the  river-gocl  was  carried  in  procession  through 
the  villages  on  that  occasion  (  Wilkinson,  in  Bawlin- 
son's  'Herod.,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  90).  This  statement  is 
verified  by  the  monumental  paintings,  one  of 
which  at  Jebel  Selseleh.  represents  Rameses  II.  in 
the  act  of  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  Nile 
divinity,  who,  in  the  hieroglyi)hic  inscription,  is 
styled  Hapi  Moon,  the  life-giving  father  of  all 
existences  {ChampoUion,  quoted  by  Hmqstenherg, 
'  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  IlO).  It  might  be 
that  Moses  had  been  denied  admission  into  the 
palace ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  tlie  river  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  tirst  plague,  and  tlierefore  ho 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  it«  banks  with  the  miracle- 
working  rod,  now  to  be  raised,  not  in  demonstra- 
tion, but  in  judgment,  if  the  lefractoiy  s])irit  of 
the  king  should  still  refuse  consent  to  Israel's 
de]mrture  for  their  sacred  rites. 

19.  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  snd  stretch 
out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt.  As 
Egy])t  never  iiad  but  one  river,  and  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  following  verse  under  its  ordinary  name,  Yor, 
in  the  singular  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Isa.  xix.  5),  the  w  aters 
enumerated  here  must  have  been  derivatives  from 
the  parent  stream,    [cnir:,  the  natural  branches 
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EXODUS  VIII. 


of  frogs. 


throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in  vessels 
of  stone. 

20  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded;  and  he  ^lifted 
up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  icere  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of 
Phnraoh,  and  in  the  siglit  of  his  servants;  and  all  the  ^waters  that  were 

21  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood.  And  tlie  fish  that  tvas  in  the  river 
died  ;  and  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  river :  and  there  was  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of 

22  Egypt.  And  ^  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  witli  their  enchantments : 
and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them ; 

23  as  the  Lord  had  said.    And  Pharaoh  turned  and  went  into  his  house, 

24  Deither  "  did  lie  set  his  hearfc  to  this  also.  And  all  the  Egyptians 
digged  round  about  the  river  for  water  to  drink ;  for  they  could  not  drink 

25  of  tlie  water  of  the  river.  And  ^  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after  that  the 
Lord  had  smitten  the  river. 

8     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto 
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of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta;  Dnni«»,  the  canals; 
C'Tj'v^^^',  DOW  Birket,  ponds,  stagnant  pools,  caused 
l)y  the  superfluous  waters  iu  the  subsidence  of  the 
inundation,  in  marshy  X)laces,  where  reeds  grew; 
t2n'c;n  n^Dn,  a  gathering  of  waters,  artihcial  re- 
servoirs, of  which  a  noted  specimen  was  lake 
Mceris ;  n'':3v-3i  D'i'^ni,  in  vessels  of  wood  and 
stone.]  This  was  iire-eminent!y  an  Egyptian  cus- 
tom. The  Nile  water,  wljich  is  the  only  potable 
water  in  the  country,  is  kept  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ill  vessels  of  wood,  more  frequently  of 
earthenware  or  stone,  to  filter.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  few  days ;  but  when  necessity  requires 
a  more  rai)id  tiltration,  the  jirocess  is  accelerated 
by  an  infusion  of  bruised  almonds.  Besides  the 
vessels  used  for  keeping  water  in  private  houses, 
there  were  stone  reservoirs  budt  up  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  and  iu  other  places,  where  fresh 
water  was  stored  for  the  ]ioor  {CEdmann,  quoted 
in  Keil  and  De/itzsch^s  'Commentary,'  j).  479). 

20.  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  tlie  Lord  com- 
manded—?, e.,  they  inflicted  this  first  plague  at 
the  moment  (v.  15)  when  the  Nile  g 'd  was  receiv- 
ing, or  about  to  receive,  the  dex^oted  homage  of  the 
Egyptian  monnrch.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  system 
of  that  national  worship,  in  which  the  Egyjjtiaus 
chiefly  gloried,  smote  the  waters.  The  act  was 
symbolical :  it  was  as  if,  by  the  energetic  movement 
of  the  arm,  Moses  gave  a  wound  to  the  waters, 
and  they  were  forthwith  turned  into  blood  (see  on 
Gen.  xli.  13).  The  colour  of  the  water,  which 
I)revious  to  the  rise  oE  the  river  is  green,  liecomes 
at  the  commencement  of  that  period  red,  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  slime  whicli  the  impetuous 
tide  rolls  down  from  Sennaar.  and  yet,  after  it  is 
filtered  and  the  sediment  is  dt'i>osited,  it  is  fit  for 
use.  But  the  red  hue  was  supei  naturally  intensi- 
fied, as  ap]iears  from  the  universal  destruction  of 
the  fish— an  unprecedented  occurrence,  as  well  as 
by  tiie  loathsome  state  of  the  water.  There  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  sujjposing  that  there  was  a 
chemical  change  of  the  water  into  a  different  fluid 
~iu  other  words,  that  the  water  of  the  river  was 
actually  cou  verted  into  blood  ;  for  the  sanguineous 
hue  was  sufHcient  to  syniholize  the  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  that  was  the  design  at 
oiict;  TO  remind  them  of  the  blood  of  the  innocents 
slied  in  it,  and  to  forewarn  them  of  the  retribution 
to  lie  exacted  (cf.  2Ki.  iii.  22;  Joel  iii.  4).  Themir- 
aculdus  character  of  this  i>lague  is  manifested  not 
only  l>y  the  sudden  alteration  of  the  quality  and 
colour  of  the  river  water,  but  by  its  occuireuce 
consequent  ou  the  prediction,  aiid  the  lifting  of 


the  rod  of  Moses.  22.  The  magicians  of  Egyjpt 
did  so  with  their  enchantments.  Little  or  no 
pure  Avater  could  be  got,  and  therefore  their 
imitation  must  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  prob- 
ably on  some  water  that  had  been  drawn,  be- 
fore the  uplifting  of  the  wonder-working  rod  of 
Aaron  ;  for  tliat  the  word  all  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  denoting  a  literal  universality,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  analogous  instance  (ch.  ix.  6).  This  is 
the  tme  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  not  that 
tiie  experiment  of  the  magicians  was  deferred  till 
the  river  had  been  restored  to  its  natural  con- 
dition, when  they  took  samples  of  the  water,  and, 
probably  by  the  infusion  of  some  colouring  matter, 
showed  Pharaoh  that  they  could  do,  by  their  en- 
chantments, something  similar  to  the  change  pro- 
duced by  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  evident  that 
the  attempt  of  the  magicians  was  made  shortly 
after  the  other,  for  the  king  waited  till  he  had 
witnessed  it,  and  then,  satisfied  that  the  result  in 
both  cases  was  effected  by  artificial  means,  he, 
with  an  air  of  reckless  indifference,  "turned  and 
went  into  his  house."  24.  all  the  Egyptians 
digged  round  ahout  the  river  for  water  to  drink. 
The  polluted  state  of  their  liver  was  a  severe 
calamity,  as  the  want  of  their  favourite  beverage, 
the  Nile  water,  was  a  grievous  privation.  The 
only  drinkable  water  that  could  be  got  during  the 
continuance  of  the  plague  was  dug  out  from  sub- 
terranean springs  amongst  the  sands.  25.  seven 
days  were  fulfilled,  after  the  Lord  had  smitten 
the  river.  The  natural  impression  conveyed  by 
these  words  is,  that  the  plague  continued  for  the 
space  of  a  week;  and  Csbarn  ('Mon.  Hist.,'  ii., 
p.  578)  tries  to  exjjlain  it  by  saying,  that  in  the 
flat  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  current  in 
the  various  Nile  branches  is  slow  and  sluggish, 
this  is  about  the  time  the  contents  of  the  river 
would  require  to  flow  from  the  crown  of  the  Delta 
to  the  sea.  Others,  as  Hengstenherg,  connect 
these  words  with  the  following  section,  as  intimat- 
ing that  in  seven  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first  league,  without  any  reference  to  its  close,  the 
second  i)lague  was  threatened.  The  words  stand 
in  this  connection  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  which 
continue  till  the  close  of  v.  4  of  the  next  chapter 
in  our  version.  The  first  view  is  preferable,  not 
only  because  the  length  of  the  interval  between 
the  plagues  is  nowhere  specified,  and  the  formula 
with  which  each  successive  plague  is  introduced 
is  not  connected  in  any  other  instance  with  the 
preceding. 

CHAP.  Vin.  1-15.-PLAGUE  OF  Frogs.  1. 
the  Lord  spake  ...  Go  unto  Pharaoh.  Thf 


The  plague  of  frogs 


EXODUS  VIII. 


remomd  hy  Moses  prayer. 


him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  "that  they  may  serve  me. 

2  And  if  thou  ^refuse  to  let  them  go,  behold,  I  will  smite  all  thy  borders 

3  with  "^frogs:  and  the  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  shall 
go  up  and  come  into  thine  house,  and  into  ''thy  bed-chamber,  and 
upon  thy  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 

4  people,  and  into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy  ^kneading  troughs:  and 
the  frogs  shall  come  up  both  on  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  all 
thy  servants. 

5  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  ^Stretch  forth 
thine  hand  with  thy  rod  over  the  streams,  over  the  rivers,  and  over  the 

6  ponds,  and  cause  frogs  to  come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Aaron 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt;  and  ^ the  frogs  came  up, 

7  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt.  ^And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their 
enchantments,  and  brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

8  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  ^'Entreat  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me,  and  from  my  people ; 
and  I  will  let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  do  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  "Glory  over  me:  ^when  shall  I  entreat 
for  thee,  and  for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  *to  destroy  the  frogs 


infliction  of  the  lirst  ])lagiie,  as  a  judgment  of  God, 
produced  no  frond  effect  upon  Pliaraoh  ;  and  Moses 
was  commanded  to  wait  on  the  kiup;  and  threaten 
Lim,  in  tlie  event  of  liis  continued  obstinacy,  with 
a  uew  and  different  visitation.  As  Pliaraoh's 
answer  is  not  fjiven,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  unfavourable,  for  the  rod  was  ai^ain  raised. 
2.  I  will  smite,  &c.  [t^;;]— smite  by  the  infliction 
of  a  divine  jiid<j;ment;  I  will  ])]ague  [cn^i::!'-:!  "  ith 
the  frogs— frcim  [^DV],  to  leap— a  marsh-leaper 
[flesenius)  fSejituagint,  toli  (BaTpuxof^].  Egy])t 
abounds  with  frogs  of  various  sorts  ;  but  as  on  the 
cessation  of  this  ]il;igiie  the  rcpt  les  were  contincd 
to  the  river— it  has  been  conchuled  that  those 
aquatic  animals  were  RanjB  Niloticse,  which,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  annual  inundation,  are  en- 
gendered on  the  putrid  nnul  (cf.  Ps.  cv.  30,  where 
it  is  called  "  the  land  ").  They  are  called  Dofda  by 
the  natives— are  small,  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  dotted 
with  green  s]i()ts.  The  feet  are  mark  d  by  trans- 
verse bauds,  and  the  toes  are  sejiarate  to  half  their 
length.  Those  animals,  though  the  natural  spawu 
of  the  river,  and  therefore  objects  familiar  to  the 
people,  were  on  this  occasion  multiplied  to  an 
amazing  extent;  and  it  is  itrnbable  that  the  ova  of 
the  frogs,  wliich  had  been  previously  deposited  in 
the  mire  and  marshes,  were  miraculously  bronght 
to  perfection  at  once,  3.  'bed-cliainber- /i/;.,  the 
chamber  of  thy  lying  (2  Sam.  iv.  7).  toed — mats 
strewed  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  moi'e  sumptuous 
divans  of  the  rich,  ovens  [fjniijnn].  The  Tauuur 
is  a  clay  jar,  about  three  feet  liigh,  with  a  narrow 
orifice  at  the  top,  but  widening  towards  the 
bottom,  where  there  is  a  hole  for  taking  out  tlie 
ashes.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  ruiie  hole  in  the 
ground,  the  sides  of  which  are  plastered  with 
mortar.  [8e])tnagint.  ev  -rots  (jipeaai,  in  the  pits.] 
kneading  troughs.  Those  used  in  Egypt  were 
bowls  of  wood,  wicker,  or  rush-work.  When  the 
kneading  tronglj  was  large,  tlu-y  trode  the  dough 
wath  their  feet,  and  afterwards  moulded  it  into 
cakes  with  their  iiands;  but  where  the  bowl  was 
small,  they  used  the  hands  only  (Hawl'msoii's 
'Herodotus,' b.  li.,  ch.  3G).  What  must  have  been 
the  state  of  the  ])enple  when  they  could  find  no 
means  <»f  cscai)e  from  tlie  cold,  damp  touch,  and 
disgusting  T)i'esenceof  the  frogs,  whicii  alighted  on 
every  article  and  vessel  of  food!  To  a  i)eople  who 
affected  the  most  scrupulous  purity,  uothiug  could 
293 


be  more  intolerable  than  this  plague,  from  which 
even  the  ijrond  monarch,  with  ail  his  abundance  of 
resources  and  appliances,  had  no  means  of  protec- 
tion ;  for  the  filthy  intruders,  not  content  with 
covering  the  flelds,  swarmed  in  the  jialaces  of  the 
great,  no  less  than  in  the  more  exposed  tenements 
of  the  ])Oor. 

5,  6.  Stretch  forth,  &c.  The  miracle  consisted 
in  the  re])tiles  leaving  tl.cir  marshes  at  the  very 
time  Aiiron  commanded  them,  as  well  as,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  IJanae  JSTiloticae, 
in  their  leaving  the  waters  and  moist  soils, 
and  overs] treading  all  ])nrts  of  the  country. 
The  Hebrew  word  fro(js  is  in  the  singular,  used 
collectively,  and  in  the  fenjinine  gender.  7.  The 
magicians  did  so  with  their  enchantments. 
It  required  no  great  art  to  make  the  offensive 
reptiles  a^tpear  on  any  small  s]iot  of  ground. 
What  the  magicians  undertook  to  do  already 
existed  in  abundance  all  around.  They  would 
better  have  shown  their  power  by  removing  the 
frogs. 

8.  Pharaoh  called  .  .  .  Entreat  the  Lord.  The 

frog,  which  was  now  used  as  an  instrument  of 
affliction  and  punishment,  whether  from  reverence 
or  abhorrence,  was  an  object  of  national  su]  lerstition 
with  the  Egy]itians.  lib  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris, 
and  the  god  Ptha  was  represented  with  a  frog's 
head.  The  significance  of  this  second  iilagne,  there- 
fore, appeals  in  its  being  a  severe  rebuke  to  the 
Egyptians  for  their  re])tile  woi-ship.  But  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  frogs,  together  with  their  steiich, 
made  them  an  intolerable  nuisance,  fc!0  that  the  king 
M  as  so  far  humbled  as  to  ])romi?e  that,  if  Moses 
would  intercede  for  their  removal,  he  would  consent 
to  the  de]»arture  of  Israel;  and  in  compliance  with 
this  apjieal  they  were  withdrawn  at;  ti.e  very  hour 
named  by  the  uionarch  Inmself.  9.  Clcry  CTor  me. 
'Vaunt  thyself — assume  all  the  gory  of  firdering 
me,  who  anj  the  servant  of  Jehovali,  to  intercede.' 
[Septuagint.  Ta^ai  Trpds  fxe,  'comn  and  me  at  what 
time  I  shall  pray.']  Another  interpretation  has 
been  given  to  tliis  obscure  phrase, — 'Tliou  hast 
trusted  in  thine  own  ]iower;  then,  fascinated  by 
the  deceitful  miracle  of  the  magicians,  tliou  hast 
perversely  exalted  thyself  against  the  (yod  of 
heaven  ;  now  rather  glory  that  thou  hast  in  me  an 
intercessor  with  God,  whose  juayers  for  thy  de- 
liverance He  will  not  refuse  to  hear;  and  in  itroof 
that  He  is  the  only  true  God,  aud  that  I  bear  His 
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of  lice. 


10  from  thee  and  thy  houses,  tliat  they  may  remain  in  tlie  river  only  ?  And 
he  said,  ^  To-morrow.  And  lie  said,  Be  it  according  to  thy  word ;  that 
thou  mayest  know  that  ^there  is  none  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  And 
the  frogs  shall  depart  from  thee,  and  from  thy  houses,  and  from  thy 
servants,  and  from  thy  people;  they  shall  remain  in  the  river  only. 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out  from  Pharaoh :  and  Moses  cried  unto 
the  Lord  because  of  the  fiiogs  which  he  had  brought  against  Pharaoh. 
And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses;  and  the  frogs  died 
out  of  the  houses,  out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of  the  fields.    And  they 


11 


12 

13 
14 

15  gathered  them  together  upon  heaps ;  and  the  land  stank.  But  when 
Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  '^  respite,  4ie  hardened  his  heart,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  them  ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

16  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod, 
and  smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  become  lice  throughout  all 

17  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  they  did  so:  for  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand 
with  his  rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  ^'^it  became  Hce  in 
man  and  in  beast;  all  the  dust  of  the  land  became  lice  throughout  all 

18  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  "the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments to  bring  forth  lice,  but  they  "could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon 

19  man  and  upon  beast.  Then  the  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is 
'^the  finger  of  God  :  and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened 
not  unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 
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commission,  fix  thou  the  time  of  deliverance.'  [The 
fii'St  view,  however,  is  the  more  correct,  as  l^ts 
in  the  Hithpael,  followed  by  signifies  glory 
over,  or  against  one  (Judg.  vii.  2;  Isa.  x.  15).]  10. 
And  lie  said,  To-morrow.  Calvin  thinks  that  the 
ly.ague  instantly  ceised,  and  Pharaoh's  reason  for 
fixing  the  next  day  as  the  time  was,  that  after 
obtaining  a  i>romise  from  Moses  to  intercede  for 
the  reniov.d  of  the  i)higne,  he  formed  the  secret 
purpose  of  de])arting  from  his  engagement  to  per- 
mit the  departure  of  the  Israehtes.  Bnt  there 
does  not  seem  any  good  foundation  for  such  a  view 
either  of  the  iiumediate  removal  of  the  jilague,  or 
of  tlie  king's  deceitful  procrastination.  According 
to  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  passage,  the  promise  of 
relief  was,  on  Pharaoh's  suggestion,  made  for  the 
morrow,  and  the  intercession  of  Moses  proceeded 
upon  that  [)roraise.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation 
is,  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had  been  sent  for  to  the 
palace  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  monarch,  judg- 
ing as  a  heathen,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
would  uot  be  prevailed  ou  without  many  '  vain 
repetitions,'  designed  to  afford  ample  time  for 
prayer,  by  fixing  the  foUowiug  day  as  the  period  of 
deliverance. 

12.  Moses  .  .  .  cried  unto  the  Lord.  [pi>ri 
nin^~'7«,  earnestly  entreated,  vehemently  im- 
plored, as  this  verb,  to  cry,  when  followed  by 
signifies,  "i^l"'??!,  because  of,  with  reference  to  the 
frogs.]  13.  And  tlie  Lord  did  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses.  Tlic  plague  was  stayed.  No  more 
frogs  were  jtermitted  to  issue  from  the  slimy  banks 
of  the  rivt-r.  But  the  myriads  which  had  tilled 
every  crevice  were,  as  a  painfnl  memorial  of  the 
miracle,  left  to  die  where  they  were,  in  order  to 
show  tiiat  their  s-multaneous  drath  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  was  cil'ected  not  by  the  hand  of  man. 
but  by  the  power  of  God.  14.  they  gathered 
them  together  upon  heaps ;  and  the  land  stank. 
The  collection  of  these  i-efitiles  in  heaps  \AOuhl, 
by  disengaging  tlie  ]»ntrid  effluvia,  and  polluting 
tlie  air  by  the  unwholesome  stencli  from  the  car- 
cases, immensely  aggravate  the  severity  of  this 
plague ;  and  there  is  reasoa  to  believe  it  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  pestilence,  which  caused  wide-spread 
destruction  among  the  people  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  45). 
15.  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  respite,  he  har- 
dened his  heart.  But  many,  while  suttering  the 
consequences  of  their  sins,  make  promises  of 
amendment  and  obedience  which  they  afterwards 
forget ;  and  so  Pharaoh,  when  he  saw  there  was  a 
residte,  was  again  hardened. 

16-19.— Plague  OF  Lice.  16.  smite  the  dust  of 
the  land,  &c.  Aaron's  rod,  by  the  direction  of 
Moses,  who  was  commanded  by  (jod,  was  again 
raised,  and  tlie  land  was  filled  with  gnats,  mos- 
quitoes—that  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original 
term.  [d|3  ;  Septuagint,  a-KULcpE?,  worms,  bred  in 
trees,  which  have  often  caused  great  devastation 
in  Egypt  (Macrizi,  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  'Egypt 
and  Books  of  Moses,'  \).  111).]  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  gnats  embitter  life  in  Eastern 
countries.  In  Egypt  they  are  an  annual  i^est  after 
the  rice  harvest,  bursting  fi  om  the  eggs  jirevionsly 
deposited  and  swarming  on  the  moistened  fields. 
But  the  terrible  nature  of  this  infiiction  on  Egypt 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  no  precautious 
coTild  i)reserve  from  tlieir  painful  stiug.  The 
very  smallness  and  insignificance  of  these  fierce 
and  blood  sucking  insects  made  them  a  dreadful 
scourge -creei)ing  into  the  eyes,  nose,  and  covering 
the  wiiole  body  like  a  cloud  of  dnst.  The  magi- 
cians never  attempted  any  imitation  ;  and  what 
neither  the  blood  of  the  river  nor  the  nuisance  of 
the  frogs  l)nd  done,  the  visitation  of  this  tiny 
enemy  constrained  them  to  ackuowledge,  "  This  is 
tlie  linger  of  (iod,"  projjcriy  'gods,'  for  they 
si»oke  as  heatlicns.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
.s])irit  of  antiquily  in  general,  and  of  Egyptian  an- 
ticpiity  in  ] (articular,  to  explain  the  ])hiase,  '"This 
is  the  finger  of  God,  '  as  meaning,  "I'his  is  accom- 
plislied  by  (;lod;'so  tliat  the  magicians  say,  that 
until  now  they  have  contended  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  uiion  earthly  grounds  with  humai)  means, 
and  there  they  have  overcome,  but  nov»-  God 
aii]iears.  It  should  rither  be  explained,  'by  the 
l)ower  of  (>od  they  liave  obtained  the  victory' 
(J/engxf.enb«rg,  '  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  102). 
This  view— viz.,  that  it  was  not  a  pious  acknow- 
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20  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^PJse  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stand  before  PJiaraoh;  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to  the  water;  and  say  unto 
him,  Tlius  saith  tlie  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me : 

21  else,  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my  people  go,  l)ehold,  I  will  send  ^swarms  of 
flies  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  into 
thy  houses:  and  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians  shall  be  full  of  swarms  of 

22  flies,  and  also  the  ground  whereon  they  are.  And  I  will  sever  in  that 
day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarms  of 
flies  shall  be  there;  to  the  end  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  in 

23  the  midst  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  put  "a  division  between  my  people 
and  thy  people :  ^ to-morrow  shall  this  sign  be.  And  the  Lord  did  so: 
and  *  there  came  a  grievous  swiirm  of  flies  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and 
into  his  servants'  houses,  and  into  all  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  land  was 
^corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of  flies. 

And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  for  Aaron,  and  said.  Go  ye,  sacrifice 

26  to  your  God  in  the  land.  And  Moses  said.  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for 
we  shall  sacrifice  the  'abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our 
God  :  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 

27  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?  We  will  go  ^' three  days'  journey  into 
tile  wilderness,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as  ^  he  shall  command 
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ledgmcnt  of  Divine  power,  but  a  restriction  of 
the  magical  powers  of  Moses  and  Aaron  they 
meant  by  ascribing:  the  phxgue  to  "the  (Inger  of 
God" — is  contirmed  by  the  fact,  that  they  speak  of 
Elohim,  God,  or  a  god,  not  of  Jehovah,  tiie  God 
of  Israel. 

20-32.— Plague  of  Flies.  20.  Eiss  up  early 
.  .  .  Pharaoli;  lo,  lie  cometli,  &c.  Pharaoh  still 
appearing  obdurate,  Moses  was  ordered  to  meet 
him  while  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
repeat  his  request  for  the  liberation  of  Israel, 
threatening,  in  case  of  continued  refus^al,  to  cover 
every  house,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  with 
swarms  of  flies  ;  while,  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  that  accomplished  this  judgment,  the  land 
of  Goshen  should  be  exempted  fiora  the  calamity. 
The  appeal  was  equally  vain  as  before;  and  the 
predicted  evil  overtook  the  country  in  the  form  of 
what  was  not  "Hies"  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to,  but,  as  tlie  original  word  signiries,  a  mine/ling, 
divers  sorts  of  Hies  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  45)— the  gad-Hy, 
tlie  dog-fly,  the  cockroach,  the  Egvj)tian  beetle  — 
for  all  these  are  mentioned  l)y  different  writers. 
Flies  succeed  gnats  in  ordinary  se;isons  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  dampness  of  the  air  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year,  flies,  fleas,  and  Imgs 
are  plentiful.  They  are  very  destructive,  some  of 
them  inflicting  severe  bites  on  animals,  others 
destroying  clothes,  books,  plants,  everything. 
The  worship  of  flies,  particularly  of  the  beetle 
(scarabseus),  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Egyi)tians.  Moreover,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Lower  Egypt  was  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  winged  asp  {Willcimon'fi  'Ancient 
Egypt,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  45,  84).  The  employment  of 
these  winged  deities  to  chastise  them  must  have 
been  painful  and  humiliating  to  the  Egyptians, 
while  it  must  at  the  same  time  have  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  the  God  of  their 
fathers  as  the  only  object  of  worship.  22.  tliou 
mayest  know  tliat  I  am  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth— rather,  the  sole,  the  sovereign  pro- 
prietor and  controller  of  Ejrypt,  as  well  as  all 
the  earth.  23.  I  will  put  a  division  between  my 
people  and  thy  people.  The  reason  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
magicians  acknowledging  the  l  ower  of  some,  per- 
haps, Egy]>tian  deity  in  the  former  phigne,  but 
i^ruoriug  Jehovah,  the  Uod  of  Israel;  aud  the  mar- 
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vellous  exemiition  of  that  people  from  a  scourge 
which  afflicted  other  parts  of  the  land  was  meant 
to  arrest  attention  to  the  true  author  of  the  v>lagne. 
[finp  signilies  a  division;  hence  the  Septnagint, 
^lao-TuAiji/ ;  but  the  word  also  denotes  deliverance 
(Ps.  cxi.  9;  cxxx.  7;  Isa.  1.  2).]  24.  the  land  was 
corrupted  — or  laid  waste:  for  this  prodigious 
swarm  of  Hies  not  only  afflicted  the  i)eo]»le  l)y 
their  sharp  and  inflammatory  stings,  but  by  the 
deposit  of  innumerable  ova  devoured  the  land 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  45). 

25-32.  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  for  Aaron, 
and  said,  Go  ye,  sacrifice  to  your  God  in  the  land. 
Between  impatient  anxiety  to  be  freed  from  this 
scourge,  and  a  reluctance  to  part  with  the  Hebrew^ 
bondsmen,  the  king  followed  the  course  of  expe- 
diency: he  pro]iosed  to  let  them  free  to  engage  in 
their  religious  rites  within  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. But,  true  to  his  instructions,  Moses  would 
accede  to  no  such  arrangement :  he  stated  a  most 
valid  reason  to  show  the  danger  of  it.  26.  we 
shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  not  that 
the  animals  offered  in  sncritice  by  the  Israelites, 
being  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  would  natur- 
ally give  offence  to  the  latter ;  but  it  was  the  dis- 
regard of  certain  preparatory  and  accomj)anyiug 
rites,  such  as  the  minute  examination  of  a  bull  or 
ox— tiist  in  a  standing  posture,  then  lying  on  its 
back,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a  bl.ick  hair 
ui)on  it,  whether  the  hairs  upon  its  tail  grow 
naturally,  whether  its  tongue  be  clean.  Sec.  ;  and 
then,  when  declared  to  possess  the  requisite 
marks,  some  moistened  sealing  clay  was  put  upon 
it.s  horn  by  the  examining  priest,  who  stamped  it 
with  his  signet  ring.  The  certainty  of  rousing  the 
fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Egyj^tians  by  their  inatten- 
tion to  these  superstitious  minutijB  was  assigned 
by  Moses  as  a  prudential  reason  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  king's  offer  to  let  the  Israelites 
hold  their  festival  within  his  kingdom;  and  this 
reason  was  rendered  irresistible  by  a  renewed 
mention  of  the  Divine  command  to  go  into  the 
desert  [Rawlinson's  'Herod.,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  38;  'note' 
by  Wilkinson).  27.  We  will  go  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness— (see  on  V.  8:  cf.  Gen.  xxxi. 
22,  23.)  The  king  having  yielded  so  far  as  to 
allow  them  a  brief  holiday  across  the  border,  an- 
nexed to  this  concession  a  request  that  Moses 
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us.  And  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  your  God  in  the  wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  awn y : 
'"entreat  for  me.  And  Moses  said,  Behold,  1  go  out  from  thee,  and  I 
will  entreat  the  Lord  that  the  swarms  of  flies  may  depart  from  Pharaoli, 
from  Ids  servants,  and  from  his  people,  to-morrow:  but  let  not  Pharaoh 
deal  deceitfully  any  more  in  not  letting  the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord. 

And  Moses  wTut  out  from  Pharaoh,  and  entreated  the  Lord.  And 
"^the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses;  and  he  removed  the 
swarms  of  flies  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants,  and  from  his  people: 
there  remained  not  one.  And  Pharaoh  ^hardened  his  heart  at  this  time 
also,  neither  would  he  let  the  people  go. 

THEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  tell  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Llebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
mny  serve  me.  For  if  thou  ^refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them 
still,  behold,  the  Miand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the 
field,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the  oxen, 
and  upon  the  sheep :  there  shall  he  a  very  grievous  murrain.  And  ^  the 
Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt; 
and  tliere  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  children's  of  Israel.  And 
the  Lord  appointed  a  set  time,  saying,  To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this 
thing  in  the  land. 

And  the  Lord  did  tliat  thing  on  the  morrow,  and  ^all  the  cattle  of 
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would  entre.it  with  Jehovah  for  the  removal  of  the 
plague.  Moses  promised  to  do  so ;  and  it  was 
removed  tbe  following  day.  In  the  Septuagint 
the  insect  that  plagued  the  Egyptians  is  called 
[kvvoixvlo]  dog  fly ;  and  this  circumstance  is  deserv- 
ing of  some  consideration,  as  the  translators  of 
that  version  were  in  the  very  country  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  judgment.  Moreover,  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  dog  in  tlie  greatest  veneration, 
worshipiting  that  animal  under  the  name  of 
Anuhis  ;  and  consequently  the  punishment  of  the 
dog-Hy  must  have  been  felt  by  that  people  as  par- 
ticularly severe.  The  dog-Hy  is  now  unknown. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  subjoin  a  new  and 
ingenious  conjecture  that  has  been  thrown  out  by 
an  eminent  entomologist  on  tins  subject : — '  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me,'  says  Dr.  Kirby  ('Bridge- 
water  Treatise,'  ii.,  p.  857),  'that  the  Egyjitiau 
plague  of  tlies  was  a  cockroach  (Btatfa  jE(j]iptiaca, 
Ortkoptera),  a  very  voracious  insect,  which  not 
only  bites  animals,  but  many  tender  herbs  and 
fruits.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  animal,  which, 
by  a  slight  change  of  punctuation,  is  the  same  by 
which  the  raven  is  distinguished,  furnishes  no 
slight  argument  in  favour  of  it.  The  same  word 
also,  by  a  similar  alteration  of  the  ]ioints,  signi- 
fies the  evening.  Now  the  cockroach  at  this  time 
is  blac/c,  with  the  interior  margin  of  the  thorax 
white,  and  it  never  emerges  from  its  hiding-] )lace 
till  the  evening;  both  of  wliich  circumstances 
wotild  furnish  a  reason  for  the  name  given  to  it; 
and  it  might  be  called  the  evening  insect,  both 
from  its  colour  and  the  time  of  its  appearance,' 
But  no  sooner  was  the  pressure  over  than  the 
spirit  of  Pharaoh,  like  a  bent  bow,  sprang  back  to 
its  wonted  obduracy,  and,  regardless  of  hisi)romise, 
he  refused  to  let  tlie  people  dejiart. 

CHAP.  IX.  1-7. —  Murrain  of  Beasts.  3. 
Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy 
cattle.  A  fifth  ai)plication  was  made  to  Pharaoh 
in  behalf  of  the  Israelites  by  Moses,  who  was  in- 
structed to  tell  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  oi)pos- 
ing  their  dei)arture,  a  pestilence  would  be  sent 
amongst  all  tlio  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Egyptians, 
while  those  of  the  Israelites  would  be  spared.  As 
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he  showed  no  intention  of  keeping  his  promise, 
he  was  still  a  mark  for  the  arrows  from  the  Al- 
mighty's quiver,  and  the  threatened  plague  of 
which  he  was  forewarned  was  executed.  But  it 
is  observable,  that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  in- 
flicted through  the  instrumeut.ality  or  waving 
of  Aaron's  rod,  but  directly  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord;  and  the  fixing  of  the  i)recise  time  tended 
still  further  to  determine  the  true  character 
of  the  calamity,  a  very  grievous  murrain  [i.nn, 
frequently  with  the  article  "i^^.n,  destruction, 
plague,  pestilence  (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Deut.  xxviii., 
'Zi  :  cf.  2  ;Sam.  XXlv.  18)  ;  Septuagint,  ^dvaro^  fxeya^ 
<T<p6cpa.]  The  English  murrain,  expressing  pesti- 
lence amongst  cattle,  is  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
still  more  doubtful  significance.  In  the  'Twysden 
Ulossarium,'  it  is  detiued  thus — '  Miirrena,  lues, 
tabilica  lues;  vulgo,  murraine ;  a  Groeco,  fxapaivta 
—i  e.,  tabe  facio,  ut  Casaubonus  jam  observavit.' 
The  Mord  murrain  has  been  emiiloyed  to  denote 
epidemic  disease  amongst  cattle,  of  every  xiossible 
character,  from  the  dreadful  carbuncular  typhus, 
of  which,  and  of  its  si)read  by  contagion  to  animals 
of  every  class,  Virgil  has  given  a  very  striking 
description  at  tlie  close  of  his  third  Georgic, 
down  to  the  simplest  and  mildest  epidemic  catarrh 
(see  Z>?\  G.  Balfum-'s  'Remarks  on  Ajitha  E]ii- 
zootica,'  Edinburgh,  18G8).  A  murrain  was  the  ordi- 
nary occurrence  of  the  season.  'The  time  of  the 
overflow  was  a  season  of  great  suflering  for  tlie 
cattle  of  ancient  Egypt.  They  were  driven  forth 
into  the  flooded  flelds  to  browse  the  reeds,  vetches, 
and  other  plants,  as  they  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  flood.  They  are  often  thus  represented 
deep  in  the  water  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs;  and 
in  very  many  cases,  on  the  same  plane  or  line 
of  picture,  is  the  subject  of  diseased  cattle,  tended 
by  men  ndininistering  medicine  to  them,  signifying 
plainly  the  deleterious  efiects  of  this  mode  of  jias- 
turage'  (Osbimt's  'Mon.  Hist.,'  ii.,  p.  584).  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  murrain  was  a  super- 
natural infliction,  and  it  extended  even  to  the 
horses  and  camels  in  the  desert  (Jer.  xii.  4). 
6.  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died— uot  absolutely 
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Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not  one. 

7  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and,  behold,  there  was  not  one  of  tlie  cattle  of  tlie 
Israelites  dead.  And  -^'the  heart  of  Pharaoli  was  hardened,  and  he  did 
not  let  the  people  go. 

8  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls 
of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in 

9  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  shall  be     boil  breaking  forth  loitli  blains  upon  man,  and 

10  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  they  took  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  and  stood  before  Pharaoh  ;  and  Moses  sprinkled  it  up  toward 
heaven;  and  it  became  ^'a  boil  breaking  forth  icith  blains  upon  man  and 

11  upon  beast.  And  the  'magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses  because 
of  the  boils ;  for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the 


every  beast,  for  we  fiod  {v.  19,  21)  that  there  were 
still  some;  but  a  great  many  died  of  each  herd— 
the  mortality  was  fi-eqiieut  aud  wide-s])read.  The 
adaptatiou  of  this  judgment  consisted  in  the 
E,i>;yptians  venerating  tlie  more  useful  animals, 
sucli  as  the  ox,  the  cow,  and  the  ram:  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  temples  were  reared  and  divine 
honours  paid  to  these  domesticated  beasts;  and 
thus,  while  the  pestilence  caused  a  great  loss  in 
money,  it  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  their  supersti- 
tion. 7.  Pharajh  sent,  and,  toehold,  there  was 
not  one,  &c.  The  despatch  of  contideutial  mes- 
sengers indicates  that  he  would  not  give  credit  to 
vague  repoi'ts  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  some 
imi)ression  had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  that 
extraordinary  exemption,  but  it  was  neither  a 
good  nor  a  permanent  impression.  His  pride  and 
obstinacy  u  ere  in  no  degree  subdued. 

8-17.— Plague  of  Boils.  8.  Take  to  you  hand- 
fuls, &c.  Tlie  next  plague  assailed  the  persons  of 
the  Egyjitians,  and  it  apiieared  in  the  form  of  ulcer- 
ous eruptions  upon  the  skin  and  flesh  (Lev.  xiii.  20; 
Job  ii.  7 ;  2  Ki.  xx.  7).  That  this  epidemic  did  not 
arise  from  natural  causes  was  evident  from  its  tak- 
ing effect  from  the  jmrticular  action  of  Moses  done 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  Vai'ious  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  plague.  By  one  class  of  writers 
it  is  said,  the  attitude  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
assumed  was  similar  to  that  of  Eastern  magicians, 
who,  '  when  they  pronounce  an  imprecation  on  an 
individual,  a  village,  or  a  country,  take  the  ashes 
of  cows'  dung  (that  is,  from  a  common  lire)  and 
throw  them  in  the  air,  saying  to  the  objects  of  their 
displeasure,  such  a  sickness  or  such  a  curse  shall 
come  upon  you'  {Boberts^  'Orient.  Illustrations'). 
But  this  act  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  Moses, 
who  certainly  did  not  utter  any  imprecations  in 
the  manner  of  heathen  soothsayers.  10.  they  took 
ashes  of  the  furnace  [J^'^sn  ni2 ;  Septuagint,  t7/i/ 
aiddXijv  Tj'/s  KafxLvaLa?].  It  is  supposed  by  others, 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  an  old  Egyptian 
usage  of  sacriHcing  human  victims  to  Typhou,  the 
demon  of  evil,  as  a  mode  of  ex]jiating offences,  and 
that,  by  scattering  the  debris  of  the  immolated 
victims  into  the  air,  every  yierson  and  place  on 
which  a  flake  alighted  would  have  an  immunity 
from  all  danger  [Plutarch,  quoting  Manetho,  '  de  Is. 
et  Osir.,'  p.  3S0).  No  occasion,  it  is  alleged,  would 
be  more  likely  to  induce  a  resort  to  these  horrid 
rites,  as  the  appalling  visitations  under  which 
Egypt  was  then  suffering;  and  it  was  while  the 
Egyi»tian  court  and  hierarchy  were  engaged  in 
this  extraordinary  ceremony  for  purifying  the 
kingdom,  that  Moses  took  of  the  ashes  "in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh,"  and,  imitating  the  customary 
act  of  dispersing  thein,  made  tiiem  an  occasion 
of  bringing,  not  the  anticipated  exemption  from 
evil,  but  a  new  aud  more  formidable  calamity 
302 


than  any  of  the  preceding  jjlagues.  This  ex]ilana- 
tion  of  the  plague,  however,  is  equally  inadmissible 
as  the  former;  for,  not  to  dwell  on  the  incredi- 
bility of  a  civilized  iieople,  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
sacriiicing  human  victims  (see  Bmv  i/ison^s  'Hero- 
dotus,' b.  ii.,  ch.  45;  note  H,  by  Wilkinson),  nor  to 
urge  the  philological  objections  that  the  word 
rendered  "furnace"  never  signifies  an  altar  for 
consuming  sacriflces  [aud  that  the  sacrificial  ashes 
used  in  purifying  are  called  "i.px,  not  n^s  (Num. 
xix.  10)],  there  is  no  evidence  that  tlie  government 
of  Egypt  had  been  driven  to  desperation.  On  the 
contrary,  Pharaoh  remained  unmoved.  OsLurn 
has  suggested  a  new  view  ('Mon.  Hist.,'  ii.,  j).  585), 
that,  as  the  close  of  the  agrarian  operations  in 
Egypt  is  now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  signalized  immediately  before  the  over- 
flow by  a  burning  of  the  stubble  and  weeds,  which 
are  collected  on  heights  and  set  on  fire,  so  tisat  the 
country  far  and  near  exhibits  one  immense  confla- 
gration ;  aud  as  the  calendars  of  the  earliest  tombs 
of  Ghizeh  record  festivals  on  such  occasions, 
'  Pharaoh  and  the  priests  were,  doubtless,  engaged 
in  some  ceremony  connected  with  those  feasts, 
when  Aaron  threw  over  them  handfuls  of  the 
ashes  of  the  consumed  stubble,  which  covered 
them  with  ulcers,  so  that  they  could  not  jiroceed 
with  the  rite.  The  ashes,  at  the  same  time, 
drifted  in  clouds  before  the  Etesian  wind  over  tlie 
land,  and  infiicted  a  grievous  iilague  upon  the 
entire  population.  The  king  did  not  himself  suffer 
from  them.  The  fans  of  his  attendants  ke]it  off 
the  royal  person  the  white  feathery  particles 
which  at  this  time  cover  everything  in  Egypt.' 
[This  view,  being  founded  on  a  common  occurrence 
at  the  season,  might  have  been  received  with  more 
favour  than  the  two  previously  mentioned  theories 
of  interpretation,  were  it  not  that  does  not 
signify,  as  Osburn  supposes,  'a  country  on  fire,'  ■ 
but  a  furnace  (ch.  xix.  18;  Gen,  xix.  '28)-i.e.,  a 
brick  or  lime-kiln,  a  furnace  for  smeltirg  metals.] 
At  both  of  these  the  Israelites  had  been  made  to 
toil  in  the  preparations  necessai'y  for  the  erection 
of  those  splendid  temples,  tombs,  aud  other  public 
works  from  which  the  Pharaohs  derived  so  much 
of  their  glory;  and  now  they  were  made  to  see 
that  the  God  of  the  Hebrew's  made  the  ashes  of 
the  kiln,  at  which  his  people  were  forced  to  labour 
as  slaves,  the  means  not  of  honour,  but  of  annoy- 
ance aud  distress  on  their  tyrannical  masters,  it 
became  a  boil  [pna*",  an  intlamed  ulcer,  a  botch; 
Septuagint,  (fiXvKTids?  dvaX,eovaai,  pustules  boiling 
iipj — probably  the  disease  now  called  Bamm  el 
Nil,  the  heat  or  rash  of  the  inundation,  similar  to 
scarlet  fever,  [Scetzen's  'Trav.')  It  was  endemic  in 
ancient  Egypt  (Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35).  But  from  the 
change  of  people  and  social  habits  in  modern 


of  hall  threatened. 


The  plague  EXODUS  IX. 

12  Egyptians.  And  nhe  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  tliem;  as  '^  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses. 

13  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stand  before  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 

14  tlie  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me.  For  I  will  at 
this  time  send  all  my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon  tliy  servants, 
and  upon  thy  people;  ™that  tliou  mayest  know  that  ^/^er^  2S  none  like 

15  me  in  all  the  earth.  For  now  I  will  '^stretch  out  my  hand,  that  1  may 
smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence;  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  from 

16  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  ''this  cause  have  I  ^raised  thee  up,  for 
to  show  in  thee  my  power;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  through- 

17  out  all  the  earth.    As  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself  against  my  people,  that 

18  thou  wilt  not  let  them  go?  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt 

19  since  the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now.  Send  therefore  now,  and 
gather  thy  cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  for  upon  every 
man  and  beast  which  shall  be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be  brought 
home,  the  hail  shall  come  down  upon  them,  and  they  shall  die. 


Ejypt,  its  particular  form  caunot  be  ascertained. 
The  magicians,  being  sufferers  in  their  own  per- 
sons, could  do  nothing  though  they  had  been 
called;  and  as  the  brick-kiln  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  oppression  to  the  Israelites, 
it  was  now  converted  into  a  means  of  chastise- 
ment to  the  Egyx)tians,  w4io  were  made  to  read 
their  sin  in  their  jinnishment.  12.  the  Lord  har- 
dened the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  This  phrase  occurred 
ch.  iv.  21,  and  it  is  repeated  here,  as  the  historian 
is  entering  on  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
national  judgments  upon  Egypt,  to  show  that 
miracles,  however  numerous  and  striking,  had 
failed  to  convince  Pharaoh  :  they  made  no  impres- 
sion on  his  mind;  and  it  was  God  by  whom  these 
miracles  were  wrought.  This,  in  Hebrew  phrase- 
ology, is  described  as  "the  Lord  hardening  the 
heart  of  Pharanh." 

13-35.— Plague  of  Hail.  13.  Rise  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  stand  before  Pharaoh.  The 
pointed  and  monitory  character  of  the  address 
contained  in  this  passage  indicates  that  a  longer 
interval  had  elapsed  since  the  last  interview  with 
Pharaoh  than  had  intervened  between  the  former 
plagues ;  and  that  as  the  demand  for  permission  to 

;  Israel  to  de])art  was  now  renewed,  the  king's 
refusal  would  be  followed  by  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly terrible  visitations  till  the  judicial  climax  was 
reached.   Hence  they  were  announced  as  "plagnes 

I   upon  his  heart"— titted  to  astonish,  to  agitate,  and 

I  overwhelm  both  him  and  all  his  people.  The 
former  i)lagnes  having,  as  we  have  seen,  occurred 
before  or  during  the  early  ]ieriod  of  the  annual 
overflow,  an  interval  of  four  or  Hve  months  prob- 

I  ably  ensued  during  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile, 
after  which  the  still  moistened  soil  was  prepared 
for  the  seed.  Whetlierthe  bondage  of  the  Israelites 
was  enforced  with  unabated  rigour,  a  considerable 
relaxation  had  taken  place  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ])lagnes  :  certain  it  is  that  there  is  no 

'  record  of  its  continuance  ;  and  the  single  condition 
on  which  the  threatened  judgments  were  sus- 

*  pended  was  Pharaoh's  consent  or  refusal  to  "let 
the  Lord's  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." 

14.  that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  none 
like  me  in  all  the  earth.  This  clause  would  be 
stripjied  of  all  its  great  significance  if  viewed  as 

I  referring  to  men.  The  com])arison  must  be  be- 
I   tween  Jehovah  and  other  gods  (see  on  ch.  xii.  12). 

15.  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I 
I  may  smite  thee.  This  verse,  as  it  stands  in  our 
!   Version,  contains  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
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facts;  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were  | 

smitten  with  pestilence,  nor  was  he  by  any  malig-  \ 

nant  disorder  cut  off  from  the  earth.    And  as  yet  \ 

no  premonition  was  given  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  } 

which  in  the  end  was  to  befal  botli  the  king  and  | 

his  subjects.    \!'^Tbvs  is  in  the  past  tease,  not  the  | 

future,  and  by  so  rendering  it,  as  a  subjoined  or 
conditional  clause,  all  ambiguity  is  removed.  '  For  ; 
had  I  stretched  out  my  hand  and  smitten  thee  ; 
and  thy  people,  thou  shouldst  have'  been  cut  off  i 
from  the  earth.  But,  truly,  on  this  very  account 
have  I  caused  thee  to  stand— i.  e.,  set  thee  up 
(Septnagint,  ^i6T)jp7)t^jj9,  hast  thou  been  preserved), 
that  I  might  make  thee  see  my  power,  and  for  1 
the  sake  of  celebrating  my  name  in  all  the  earth  ! 
(land).']  The  superintendence  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence is  here  very  distinctly  declared.  Not 
only  is  there  a  pre])aration  made  for  the  approach- 
ing nationality  and  i-eligious  education  of  Israel,  as 
the  infant  church,  but  the  course  of  events  in  the 
world  without  is  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
same  important  object.  Egy])t,  within  which 
Israel  was  to  be  received  for  a  time,  was  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  civilization  and  glory  as  a  world- 
kingdom;  the  reigning  monarch  was  distinguished  i 
by  that  imperious  temper  or  iron  will  that  would  | 
exhibit  despotism  in  its  fullest  exercise.  The 
national  resources  were  so  great  and  flourishing, 
that  the  guardian  deities,  to  whose  special  favour 
these  were  ascribed,  were  never  worshiiiped  with 
more  ardent  and  superstitious  devotion  :  so  that 
here  was  a  field  for  a  fair  experiment  of  what 
human  might  could  do  in  op})osinjf  the  declared 
will  and  purposes  of  the  Most  High.  Pharaoh 
was  a  type  of  sinners;  and  in  the  forbearance  and 
mercy  so  long  shown  to  him,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  doom  to  which,  for  incorrigible  obduracy, 
he  was  consigned,  the  gracious  as  well  as  inflexibiy 
righteous  character  of  (rod  was  remarkably  dis- 
jjlayed.  This  record  of  it  being  preserved  in  the 
sacred  history  has  led  to  "His  name  being  de- 
clared throughout  all  the  earth."  18.  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain,  &c.  The  seventh  plague  which  Pha- 
raoh's hardened  heart  provoked  was  that  of  hail — 
a  i>henomenon  which  must  have  produced  the 
greatest  astonishment  and  consternation  in  Egypt, 
as  rain  and  hailstones,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  were  very  rare  occurrences,  such 
as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt.  In  the  Delta,  or  Lower 
Eirypt,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  rain  occasionally 
falls  between  January  and  March;  hail  is  not  un- 


The  plague 


EXODUS  X. 


of  hail. 
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21 
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23 


He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh 
made  his  servants  and  Ids  cattle  flee  into  the  houses:  and  he  tliat 
2  regarded  not  the  word  of  the  Lord  left  his  servants  and  his  cattle  in 
the  field. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward 
heaven,  that  there  may  be  hail  iu  all  the  land  of  Eg3^pt,  upon  man,  and 
upon  beast,  and  upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Moses  stretched  fortli  his  rod  toward  heaven;  and  ^the 
Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground; 

24  and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  So  there  was  hnil, 
and  lire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very  grievous,  such  as  there  was  none  like 

25  it  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  since  it  became  a  nation.  And  the  hail  smote 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and 
beast;  and  the  hail  '  smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree 
of  the  field.  Only  *in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
were,  was  there  no  hail. 

And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto 
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27 


them,  'I  have  sinned  this  time:  "the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
28  people  are  wicked.    Entreat  ^  the  Lord  (for  it  is  enough)  that  there  bt 
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no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail ;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye 
shall  stay  no  longer.  And  Moses  said  unto  him.  As  soon  as  I  am 
gone  out  of  the  city,  I  will  ^spread  abroad  my  hands  unto  tlKJ  Lord; 
and  the  thunder  shall  cease,  neither  sliall  there  be  any  more  hail ; 
that  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the  ^  earth  is  the  Lord's.  But  as 
for  thee  and  thy  servants,  ^  I  know  that  ye  will  not  yet  fear  the 
Lord  God. 

31  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten;  ^for  the  barley  was  in  the 

32  ear,  and  the  flax  teas  boiled.    I3ut  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten; 
for  they  icere  *not  grown  up. 

33  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from  Pharaoh,  and  "spread  abroad  his 
hands  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  thunders  and  hail  ceased,  and  the  rain 

34  was  not  poured  upon  the  earth.    And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
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known,  and  tlniuder  sometimes  heard.  But  a  storm 
not  only  exhibiting  all  these  elements,  but  so  terrihc 
that  hailstones  fell  of  immense  nize,  thunder  xjealed 
in  awful  volleys,  and  lightning  swept  the  ground 
like  tire,  was  an  unexampled  calamity. 

20,  21.  He  that  feared  .  .  .  regarded  not,  &c. 
Due  premonition,  it  appears,  had  been  ymblicly 
given  of  the  impending  tempest, — the  cattle  seem 
to  have  l)€ea  sent  out  to  graze,  which  is  from 
January  to  April,  when  alone  pasturage  can  be 
obtained,  and  accordingly  the  cattle  were  in  the 
fields.  This  storm  occurring  at  that  season  not 
only  struck  universal  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  occasioned  the  destruction  of  all 
people  and  cattle,  which,  in  neglect  of  the  warn- 
ing, had  been  left  in  the  Melds,  as  well  as  of  all 
vegetation.  It  was  the  more  appalling  that  hail- 
stones iu  Egypt  are  small,  and  of  little  force ;  light- 
ning also  is  scarcely  ever  known  to  produce  fatal 
effects;  and,  to  enhance  the  wonder,  not  a  trace  of 
any  storm  was  found  in  Goshen.  It  a^ipears  from 
the  statement  made  (?\  20)  that  the  i)revious 
plagues  had  made  a  salutary  impression  in  some 
quarters,  if  not  upon  the  haughty  despot,  at  least 
upon  many  of  his  respectable  and  opulent  sub- 
jects, by  undermining  their  faith  in  the  national 
idolatry,  and  convincing  them  of  the  existence 
and  mighty  |)Ower  of  Jehovah. 

27-30.  Pharaoli  ...  I  have  sinned.  This  awful 
display  of  Divine  displeasure  did  seriously  impress 
the  mind  of  Pharaoh,  and,  under  the  weight  of  his 
convictions,  he  humbled  himself  to  confess  he  had 
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done  wrong  in  opposing  the  Divine  will.  At  the 
same  time  he  called  for  Moses  to  intercede  for 
a  cessation  of  the  calamity.  30.  as  for  thee  and 
thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye  "will  not  yet  fear  the 
Lord  God.  Pharaoh  and  his  courtiers  already 
acknowledged  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews; 
but  the  grand  truth  which  the  remarkable  judg- 
ments brought  upon  Egypt  were  designed  to  teach 
was,  that  Jehovah  was  Elohim— the  Lord  was  the 
true  and  only  God.  A  full  and  abiding  conviction 
of  this  truth  had  been  so  imperfectly  attained, 
that  in  every  instance,  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
present  alarm  was  removed,  they  returned  to 
the  old  distinction  between  Jehovah  and  God, 
and  clung  to  the  hope  that  they  would  find  in 
their  tutelary  divinities  a  protection  from  the 
Deitv  of  the  Hebrews  {Hen<istenherg,  '  Christol. ;' 
Macdonald,  'Pent.,'i.,  p.  181. 

31,  32.  the  flax  and  barley  vras  smitten,  &c. 
The  peculiarities  that  are  mentioned  in  these 
cereal  products  arise  from  the  climate  and 
physical  constitution  of  Egypt.  In  that  country 
Hax  and  barley  are  almost  ripe  when  wheat  and 
rye  (spelt)  are  green.  And  hence  the  llax  must 
have  been  "boiled"  —  i.e.,  risen  in  stalk  or 
podded  in  February,  thus  fixing  the  particular 
month  when  the  event  took  place.  Barley  ripens 
about  a  month  earlier  than  wheat.  Flax  and 
barley  are  generally  ripe  in  March,  Avheat  and 
rye  [ri:?rr.?;  Septuagint,  j;  oXv^ta^  spelt]  in  April. 
That  kussemeth  cannot  be  rye  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  this  cereal  is  produced  only  iu  northern 


Pharaoh  incUneth 


EXODUS  X. 


to  let  the  Israelites  go. 


and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  niore,  and 
35  hardened  his  heart,  lie  and  his  servants.    And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was 
hardened,  neither  would  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go;  as  the  Loud  had 
spoken  ^  by  Moses. 

10     AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh :  "for  I  have 
hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that    I  might  show 

2  these  iny  signs  before  him:  and  that  ""thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy 
son,  and  of  thy  son's,  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my 
signs  which  I  have  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may  know  how  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

3  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to 
^  humble  thyself  before  me  ?  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me : 

4  else,  if  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go,  behold,  to-morrow  will  I  bring 

5  the  ^  locusts  into  thy  coast :  and  they  shall  cover  the  ^  face  of  the  earth, 
tliat  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth :  and  -^'they  shall  eat  the  residue 
of  that  which  is  escaped,  which  remaineth  unto  you  from  the  hail, 
and  shall  eat  every  tree  which  groweth  for  you  out  of  the  field,: 

6  and  they  ^  shall  fill  thy  houses,  and  the  houses  of  all  thy  servants, 
and  the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians ;  which  neither  thy  fathers,  nor 
thy  fathers'  fathers  have  seen,  since  the  day  that  they  were  upon 
the  earth  unto  this  day.  And  he  turned  himself,  and  went  out  from 
Pharaoh, 

7  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him.  How  long  shall  this  man  be  '^a 
snare  unto  us  ?  let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their 

8  God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  brought  again  unto  Phai'aoh :  and  he  said  unto  them.  Go, 

9  serve  the  Lord  your  God :  '^biit  who  are  they  that  shall  go?  And  Moses 
said,  ^We  will  go  with  our  young  and  with  our  old,  with  our  sons  and 
with  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with  our  herds  will  we  go :  for 

10  we  must  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.    And  he  said  unto  them.  Let  the 
Lord  be  so  with  you,  as  I  will  let  you  go,  and  your  little  ones :  look  to 

11  it;  for  evil  is  before  you.    Not  so:  go  now  ye  that  are  men,  and  serve 


latitudes,  and  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  This  word 
occurs  in  two  other  passages  (Isa.  xxviii.  15;  Ezek. 
iv.  9),  and  in  both  the  margin  has  spelt.  Moses 
acceded  to  the  king's  earnest  wishes,  and  this 
most  awful  visitation  ended.  But  his  reiieutauce 
]jroved  a  transient  feeling,  and  his  obduracy  soon 
became  as  great  as  before. 

CHAP.  X.  1-20.— Plague  OF  Locusts.  1.  show 
these  my  signs,.  &c.  Sinners  even  of  the  worst 
description  are  to  be  admonished,  even  though 
there  maybe  little  hope  of  amendment;  and  hence 
those  striking  miracles  that  carried  so  clear  and 
conclusive  demonstration  of  the  being  and  charac- 
ter of  the  true  God  were  performed  in  lengthened 
series  before  Pharaoh,  to  leave  him  without  ex- 
cuse, when  judgment  should  be  finally  executed. 
2.  And  that  thou  mayest  tell,  &c.  There  was  a 
further  and  higher  reason  for  the  infliction  of 
those  awful  judgments— viz.,  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  then,  and  the  permanent  record  of  them  in 
the  sacred  history,  might  furnish  a  salutary  and 
impressive  lesson  to  the  Church  down  to  the  latest 
ages,  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii. ;  cv.)  Worldly  historians 
might  have  described  them  as  extraordinary  oc- 
currences that  marked  this  era  of  Moses  in  ancient 
Egypt.  But  we  are  taught  to  trace  them  to  their 
cause— the  judgments  of  Divine  wrath  on  a  grossly 
idolatrous  king  and  nation. 

4.  tq-morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts.  Moses  was 
commissioned  to  renew  the  request  so  often  made 
and  denied,  with  an  assurance  that  an  uufavour- 
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able  answer  M  ould  be  followed  on  the  morrow  by 
an  invasion  of  locusts.  This  species  of  insect 
resembles  a  large,  spotted,  red  and  black,  doid)le- 
winged  grasshopper,  about  three  inches  or  less  in 
length,  with  the  two  hind  legs  working  like  hinged 
springs  of  immense  strength  and  elasticity.  Per- 
haps no  more  terrible  scourge  was  ever  brought  on 
a  land  than  those  voracious  insects,  which  fly  in 
such  countless  numbers  as  to  darken  the  land 
which  they  infest;  and  on  whatever  place  they 
alight,  they  convert  it  into  a  waste  and  barren 
desert,  stripping  the  ground  of  its  verdure,  the 
trees  of  their  leaves  and  bark,  and  producing  in  a 
few  hours  a  degree  of  desolation  which  it  requires 
the  lapse  of  years  to,  repair.  5.  they  shall  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth— ^ii!.,  the  eye  of  the  earth 
(cf.  V.  15;  Num.  xx.  5,  11). 

7-11.  Pharaoh's  servants  said.  Many  of  his 
courtiers  must  have  suffered  sei-ious  losses  from 
the  late  visitations,  and  the  prospect  of  such  a 
calamity  as  that  which  was  threatened,  and  tiie 
magnitude  of  which  former  experience  enabled 
them  to  realize,  led  them  to  make  a  strong  re- 
nioustrance  with  the  king.  Finding  himself  not 
seconded  by  his  counsellors  in  his  continued  re- 
sistance, he  recalled  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  having 
expressed  his  consent  to  their  departure,  enquired 
'who  were  to  go,,'  The  prompt  and  decisive 
reply,  'all:'  neither  man  nor  beast  shall  remain, 
raised  a  storm  of  indignant  fury  in  the  breast  of 
the  proud  king:  he  would  permit  the  grown  up 
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The  plague                                 EXODUS  X.                                of  darkness. 

the  Lord  ;  for  that  ye  did  desire.   And  they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh's 
presence. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  *out  thine  hand  over  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may  come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt, 

13  and  ^eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  even  all  that  the  hail  hath  left.  And 
Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night;  and 

14  when  it  was  morning,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.    And  the 
locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  tlie  coasts  of 
Egypt :  very  grievous  icere  they ;    before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts 

15  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.    For  tliey  ''covered  the  face  of 
the  wliole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened;  and  they  ^did  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left: 
and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

16  Then  Pharaoh  ^ called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  in  haste;  and  he  said, 

17  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you.    Now  therefore 
forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  ^'entreat  the  Lord  your 

18  God,  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only.    And  he  *went 

19  out  from  Pharaoh,  and  entreated  the  Lord.    And  the  Lord  turned  a 
mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  *  cast  them 
^ into  the  Red  sea;  there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of 

20  Egypt.    But  the  Lord  "hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  not 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

21  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  '^Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  ^even  darkness  which 

22  may  be  felt.    And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and 

23  there  was  a   thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days :  they 
saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days: 
^  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings. 
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men  to  go  away.    But  no  other  terms  would  be 
listened  to.    11.  they  were  driven  out,  &c.  The 
ungovernable  rage  of  Pharaoh  drove  him  in  this 
reply  to  nssume  a  contemptuous  tone,  not  only 
towards  Moses  and  Aaron,  hut  towards  the  Lord. 
He  declared  tliat  he  penetrated  their  secret,  and, 
being  convinced  that  their  real  motive  was  rebel- 
lion, now  broke  olf  all  negotiations  with  them.  In 
the  East,  when  a  person  of  authority  and  rank 
feels  annoyed  by  a  i)etition  which  he  is  unwilling 
to  grant,  he  makes  a  signal  to  his  attendants,  who 
rush  forward,  and,  seizing  the  obnoxious  suppli- 
ant by  the  neck,  drag  him  out  of  the  chamber 
with  violent  haste.    Of  such  a  character  was  the 
impassioned  scene  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  when  the 
king  had  wrought  himself  into  such  a  tit  of  uucon- 
trollaV)le  fnry  as  to  treat  iguominiously  the  two 
venerable  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

13.  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind— the  rod  of 
Moses  was  .ngain  raised,  and  the  locusts  came. 
They  are  natives  of  the  desert,  and  are  commonly 
brought  into  Egypt,  where  they  are  not  an  unfre- 
queut  scourge,  from  Libya  or  Ethiopia,  by  a  south 
or  south -west  wind  [Septuagint,a/;6;UosNoTos].  But 
cij':).  is  commonly  used  in  Scrii)ture  (Job  xxvii. 
21 ;  ^Isa.  xxvii.  8 ;  Jer.  xviii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  26)  to 
denote  the  East  wind,  now  called  in  Lower  Egypt 
a  Shurkiyeh  wind;  and  hence  this  invasion  of 
locusts  must  have  come  from  Arabia,  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  so  violent  a  gale  for  the  whole 
of  tlie  previous  day  and  night  indicating  that 
they  came  from  a  distant  region.  They  sometimes 
conie  in  sun-obscuring  clouds,  destroying  in  a  few 
days  every  green  blade  in  the  track  they  traverse. 
Man,  with  all  his  contrivances,  can  do  nothing  to 
30(i 

protect  himself  from  the  overwhelming  invasion. 
Egypt  has  often  suffered  from  locusts.    But  the 
one  that  followed  the  wave  of  the  miraculous  rod 
was  altogether  unexampled.    Pharaoh,  fearing  ir- 
retrievable ruin  to  his  country,  sent  in  haste  for 
Moses,  and,  confessing  his  sin,  implored  the  inter-  ' 
cession  of  the  leader,  who  entreated  the  Lord ;  and  ! 
a  ''mighty  strong  west  wind  took  away  the  locusts."  '; 
Assuming,  as  we  have  done,  the  scene  to  be  laid  \ 
[tv  trtoiM  Tai/etos]  in  "the  field  of  Zoan,"  lying  close  ' 
to  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  !Nile,  a  west  wind—  \ 
lit,  a  wind  from  the  sea  (viz.,  the  Mediterranean) 
— would  di'ive  the  locusts  in  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

21-23.— Plague  of  Dakkness.  21.  Stretch  out 
thine  hand  .  .  .  darkness.   Whatever  secondary 
means  were  employed  in  producing  it — whether 
thick  clammy  fogs  and  vapours,  according  to  some, 
a  sand  storm,  or  the  chamsin,  according  to  others 
—it  was  such  that  it  could  be  almost  perceived  by 
the  organs  of  touch,  and  so  protracted  as  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days,  which  the  chamsin  does 
{Hengstenberg,  Of<burn).    '  It  was  a  gross  and  palp- 
able darkness;  the  longest  night  that  the  book  of 
God  specifies— a  silent,  solitary,  melancholy,  inex- 
plicable season.    No  murmur  disquiets  the  air,  no  || 
man  hears  his  name,  no  birds  sing,  except  the  owl  ■ 
and  the  night-raven,  which  croak  only  dismal  * 
things'  (Adams),    23.  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place— 'they  did  not  rise  every  one  from  un- 
der him  ;  i.  e.,  from  that  which  he  had  \inder  him.' 
The  appalling  character  of  this  calamity  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  sun  was  an  object  of  Egyptian 
idolatry— that  the  pure  and  serene  sky  of  that 
country  was  never  marred  by  the  appearance  of 

God^s  message 


EXODUS  XI. 


to  the  Israelites 


24  And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses,  and  said,  Go  ye,  serve  the  Lord  ;  only 
let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed:  let  your  little  ^ ones  also  go 

25  with  you.    And  Moses  said,  Thou  must  give  ^us  also  sacrifices  and 

26  burnt  offerings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  Our  cattle 
also  shall  go  with  us;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind:  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  we  know  not  with  what 
we  must  serve  the  Lord  until  we  come  thither. 

27  But  the  Lord  ^hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  he  would  not  let  them 

28  go.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  from  me,  take  heed  to  th}'-- 
self,  see  my  f;ice  no  more :  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt 

29  die.  And  Moses  said,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  "will  see  thy  face  again 
no  more. 

11  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague  more 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  Egypt;  afterwards  he  will  let  you  go  hence: 
"when  he  shall  let  you,  go,  he  shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogetlier. 

2  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man  ^borrow  of  his 
neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  *jewelsof  silver,  and  jewels 

3  of  gold.  And  ^the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians.  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

4  And  Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  ^midnight  will  I  go  out 

5  into  the  midst  of  Egypt :  and  ^all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and 
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a  cloii(L  And  here,  too,  the  Lord  made  a  marked 
difference  between  Goshen  and  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

24-26.  Pharaoli  called  unto  Moses.  Terriiied 
by  the  preternatural  darkness,  the  stubborn  king 
relents,  and  proposes  another  compromise  — the 
flocks  and  herds  to  be  left  as  hostages  for  their 
return.  25.  Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices 
[D^nnf]— opposed  to  [n'^'y]  'burnt  offerings.'  The 
word  denotes  a  sacrifice  only  in  part  consumed, 
a  thank  offering  (cf.  Lev.  xvii.  8;  Mum,  xv.  5). 
But  the  crisis  is  approaching,  and  Moses  insists 
on  all  he  had  asked  for.  Tlie  cattle  would  be 
needed  for  sacrifice— how  many  or  how  few  could 
not  be  known  till  their  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
religious  observance.  26.  there  shall  not  an  hoof 
be  left  behind— an  elegant  metonomy  for  'all  the 
cattle  must  be  taken  with  us.'  The  emancipation 
of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage  was  to  be  com- 
plete. 

28.  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  from  me. 

The  calm  firmness  of  Moses  provoked  the  tyrant. 
Frantic  with  disappointment  and  rage,  with 
offended  and  desperate  malice,  Pharaoh  ordered 
him  from  his  presence,  and  forbade  him  ever  to 
return.    29.  Moses  said,  Thou  hast  spoken  well. 

CHAP.  XI.  1-8.— Death  of  the  First-Born 
Threatened.  1.  the  Lord  said— rather  had  said 
unto  Moses.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
he  had  been  apprised  that  the  crisis  was  now- 
arrived;  that  the  next  plague  would  so  effectually 
humble  and  alarm  the  mind  of  Pharaoh  that  he 
would  thrust  them  out  thence  altogether;"  and 
thus  the  word  of  Moses  (ch.  x.  29)  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  j)rediction.  2,  3.  Speak  now  in  the 
ears  of  the  people.  These  verses,  describing  the 
communieatioa  which  had  been  made  in  private 
to  Mos  s,  are  inserted  here  as  a  parenthesis,  and 
will  be  considered,  ch.  xii.  35.  Moreover  the 
man  Mosss  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
This  is  added  historically  as  a  si)ecial  reason  of 
the  liberality  shown  to  the  Hebrews  at  their  de- 
parture. The  first  and  principal  was  the  favour- 
able disposition  towards  them  with  which  God 
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was  pleased  to  inspire  the  Egyptian  people;  the 
second  and  subordinate,  but  still  powerful,  because 
external,  reason,  was  the  veneration  and  awe 
cherished  towards  their  leader.  'With  histoiical 
faithfulness,'  says  Kalisch,  'Moses  makes  these 
remarks  about  his  own  person  :  they  are  hi.^toi  ical 
facts;  and  he  relates  them  with  the  same  objec- 
tive impartiality  with  which  Xenophon  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  'Anabasis,' or  Ccesar  in  his  'Com- 
mentaries.' 

4.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight—/,  e.^ 
not  midnight  of  that  day,  but  of  the  day  referred  to 
in  the  Divine  communication.  Here  is  recorded  the 
announcement  of  the  last  plague  made  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  the  king,  on  whose  hardened 
heart  all  his  ])ainfnl  experience  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced DO  softening,  at  least  no  permanently  good 
effect,  will  I  go  out— language  used  after  the 
manner  of  men.  But  it  is  designed  to  intimate 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  dreadful  judgment 
which  yet  imi)ended  over  Egypt,  C^od  would,  as  it 
were,  throw  aside  the  veil  of  nature,  and  with  his 
unbai  ed  arm  dii  ectly  inflict  the  fatal  blow.  The 
preceding  ])lagues  had  been  brought  on  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Moses  and  by  the  wave  of 
his  rod.  This  last  plague,  which  was  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  was  not  to  be  inflicted  through 
human  agency,  or  by  the  cmi)loyment  of  material 
means,  but  to  proceed  directly  from  the  judicial 
hand  of  God.  5.  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Eeypt  shall  die.  The  time,  the  suddenness,  the 
dreadful  severity  of  this  coming  calamity,  and  the 
peculiar  description  of  victims,  both  amongst  mcu 
and  beasts,  on  whom  it  was  to  fall,  would  all  con- 
tribute to  aggravate  its  character.  The  flrst- 
boru  were  selected  for  the  victims  of  this  fatal 
plague,  since,  from  the  ine-eniiiience  attached  in 
ancient  times  to  the  ]irimogenitnre,  they  re])re- 
sented  the  ^lite  of  the  nation;  and  the  being  who 
displayed  his  terrible  jiovver  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  flrst-born  might  extend  it  to  the  enti)e  de- 
struction of  the  people,  maid-servant  .  .  .  behind 
the  mill.   The  grinding  of  the  meal  for  daily  uso 
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6  all  the  first-born  of  beasts.  And  ^  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it 

7  any  more.  But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  '^not  a  dog  move 
his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast;  that  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord 

8  doth  put  *a  difference  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel.  And  all  these 
thy  servants  shall  come  down  unto  me,  and  bow  down  themselves  unto 
me,  saying,  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  ^that  follow  thee:  and 
after  that  I  will  go  out.  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  ^a  great 
anger, 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ; 
that  my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these  wonders  before  Pharaoh:  -^and  the 
Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  out  of  his  land. 
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in  every  household  is  commonly  done  by  female 
slaves,  and  is  considered  the  lowest  employment. 
Two  portable  millstones  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
of  which  the  uppermost  is  turned  by  a  small 
wooden  handle,  and  during  the  operation  the 
maid  sits  behind  the  mill.  Thus  squatted  on  the 
ground,  she  pours  in  the  grain  with  one  hand,  and 
holds  firmly  a  peg  in  the  stone  with  the  other. 
The  surface  of  the  lower  stone  is  convex,  and  that 
of  the  upper  concave;  hence  they  are  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  in  being  applied  to  use,  the  latter 
is  whirled  round  upon  the  former,  which  remains 
stationary.  But  one  person  is  commonly  required, 
though  when  larger  stones  are  employed,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  anciently,  two  work  at  a  mill 
(Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  Luke  xvii.  85).  Those  millstones 
vary  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  friction  produces  a  rumbling  noise 
(Jer.  XXV.  10).  6.  shall  be  a  great  cry.  In  the 
case  of  a  death,  people  in  the  East  set  up  loud 
wailings,  and  imagination  may  conceive  what  "  a 
great  cry"  would  be  raised  when  death  would 
invade  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  7.  not  a 
dog.  No  town  or  village  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  East 
generally,  is  free  from  the  nuisance  of  dogs,  which 
in  great  numbers  prowl  about  the  streets,  and 
make  the  most  hideous  and  incessant  noise  at  any 
passengers  at  night.  What  an  emphatic  signifi- 
cance does  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
give  to  the  fact  testified  in  the  sacred  record,  that 
on  the  awful  night  that  was  coming,  when  the 
air  should  be  rent  with  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
mourners,  so  great  and  universal  would  be  the 
panic  inspired  by  the  hand  of  God  that  not  a  dog 
would  move  his  tongue  against  the  children  of 
Israel.  No  circumstance  could  exhibit  a  more  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  order 
which  should  reign  amongst  the  Hebrews  on  their 
removal  at  midnight,  than  the  silence  of  the  loqua- 
cious dogs,  that  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord 
doth  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Israel.  A  striking  difference  had  already  been  made 
during  the  continuance  of  two  of  the  preceding 
plagues,  and  communicated  to  Pharaoh  (ch.  ix.  6; 
X.  23).  But  the  difference  was  to  be  manifested  in 
a  far  more  conspicuous  and  unmistakeable  manner, 
necessitated  by  the  obduracy  of  Pharaoh  and  the 
participation  by  the  Egyptians  of  their  monarch's 
tyrannical  and  cruel  treatment  of  Israel.  No  doubt 
the  separation  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and 
the  announcement  of  their  peculiar  destiny  had  been 
made  four  centuries  before.  But  it  was  confined  to 
private  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  and  little  or 
no  progress  had  followed  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise.  The  time  was  at  hand  when 
Providence  was  to  commence  a  definite  course  of 
action  towards  its  fulfilment— when  Israel  was  to 


pass  from  the  condition  of  a  family  into  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation— when  they  who  had  been  inter- 
mingled with  the  people  of  a  heathen  kingdom 
were  to  rise  into  independent  existence,  and  be 
established  in  a  land  assigned  them  by  a  special 
act  of  Divine  grace.  This  promise,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  forgotten,  was  repeated  to  Moses  by 
God,  in  commissioning  him  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (ch.  iii.  8).  And 
though  their  inauguration  as  a  peculiar  people  was 
not  to  take  place  till  a  period  still  future,  the 
compulsory  mode  of  their  release  rendered  it 
necessary  that,  even  before  that  time,  '  the  Lord 
should  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Israel.'  8.  all  these  thy  servants  shall  .  .  . 
bow  down  themselves  unto  me.  This  should  be 
the  effect  of  the  universal  terror:  the  hearts  of  the 
proudest  would  be  humbled  and  do  reverential 
homage  to  God,  in  the  person  of  His  representa- 
tive, went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger- 
holy  and  righteous  indignation  at  the  duplicity, 
repeated  falsehood,  and  hardened  impenitence  of 
the  king;  and  this  strong  emotion  was  stirred  in 
the  bosom  of  Moses,  not  at  the  ill  reception  given 
to  himself,  but  the  dishonour  done  to  God  (Matt, 
xix.  8 ;  Eph.  iv.  26). 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these  wonders 
before  Pharaoh.  In  the  narrative  of  the  ten 
plagues,  what  is  remarkable  is,  not  only  their 
character  as  natural  occurrences  peculiar  to  the 
country,  though  brought  on  in  a  form  and  with  a 
regularly  increasing  intensity  evidently  super- 
natural, but  the  consecutive  order  of  their  occur- 
rence. Both  these  features,  particularly  the  latter, 
exhibit  the  punitive  hand  of  God  stretched  out 
in  judicial  infliction  as  clearly  as  any  events  have 
ever  demonstrated  the  agency  of  a  Providential 
Puler.  The  series  commencing  with  the  Nile, 
which,  as  the  chief  material  source  of  Egypt's 
fertility,  was  held  in  so  high  estimation  that  its 
waters  were  reckoned  sacred,  —  the  pollution 
of  their  favourite  river,  struck  the  people  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  The  destruction  of  the 
fish  in  the  river  generated  a  breed  of  vermin ;  and 
the  pestilential  effluvia  arising  from  the  putrefying 
carcases  of  the  frogs  produced  a  great  increase 
of  other  vermin,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
destructive  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  and  a 
loathsome  cutaneous  disease  on  the  bodies  of  the 
people.  In  the  subsequent  plagues  of  the  hail, 
the  locusts,  and  the  darkness,  though  the  physical 
cause  is  not  so  distinctly  traceable,  their  charac- 
teristics also  were  founded  on  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  climate.  The  occurrence  of  these 
plagues  singly  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  attention. 
But  viewed  as  a  whole,  they  must  have  produced 
a  profound  sensation  amongst  intelligent  and 
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12     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

2  saying,  This  '^month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months:  it  shall 
be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you. 

3  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  tenth  day 
of  this  month  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  ^lamb,  according  to 

4  the  house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  an  house.  And  if  the  household  be 
too  little  for  the  lamb,  let  him  and  his  neighbour  next  unto  his  house  take 
it  according  to  the  number  of  the  souls :  every  man  according  to  his  eating 
shall  make  your  count  for  the  lamb. 

5  Your  lamb  shall  be  ^without  blemish,  a  male  ^of  the  first  year :  ye  shall 

6  take  it  out  from  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats :  and  ye  shall  keep  it  up 
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reflecting  observers,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  asserting  his  supremacy  by 
these  marvellous  phenomena  over  the  entire 
course  of  nature  within  the  range  of  Egypt.  Nay, 
not  only  so ;  but  by  employing,  as  His  means  of 
chastisement,  scourges  which,  in  a  lighter  form 
and  a  more  limited  degree,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Egyi)t,  Jehovah  not  only  gave  striking 
proofs  of  His  supreme  power,  but  demonstrated 
that  these  natural  events  also  proceeded  from 
Him  as  not  temporarily  only,  but  permanently 
Divine  Ruler  iu  Egypt,  as  in  all  the  world. 
Rationalists,  who  maintain  the  unchangeableness 
of  natural  laws,  and  deny  that  the  Almighty 
interfered  to  inflict  these  plagues,  ascribe  what  is 
miraculous  in  them  to  the  traditional  embellish- 
ments of  a  later  age  (Davidson's  '  Introduction,'  i., 
p.  103).  But  to  all  who  accept  the  historic  truth 
of  this  narrative,  the  miraculous  character  of  these 
plagues  appears  clear  and  unmistakeable.  ^  The 
intensity,  the  extent,  the  orderly  succession  of 
these  plagues,  their  occurrence  and  their  cessation 
at  the  command  of  Moses,  and  the  marked  ex- 
emption of  the  district  of  Goshen  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  destructive  visitations,  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  they  proceeded  immediately  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

CHAP.  Xn.  1-10.— The  Passover  is  insti- 
tuted. 1.  the  Lord  spake— rather,  had  spoken 
unto  Moses  and  Aaron ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
communication  here  described  must  have  been 
Diade  to  them  some  time  previous  to  the  tenth 
of  the  month.  Moses,  writing  the  history  of  the 
events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Ex- 
odus, seems  to  have  inserted  this  parenthetical 
section,  with  all  its  minute  details,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  letting  future  generations  of  Israel 
know  that  the  national  institution  of  the  passover 
was  not  the  legislative  device  of  a  subsequent 
period,  but  was  enacted,  with  all  its  specialties, 
by  Divine  authority  before,  and  with  reference  to, 
the  great  catastrophe  which  led  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hebrews.  2.  This  montli  shall  be 
unto  you  the  beginning  of  months  [ti^Ni]— head, 
or  chief ;  the  first,  not  only  in  order,  but  in  esti- 
mation. It  had  been  formerly  the  seventh,  ac- 
cording to  the  reckoning  of  the  civil  year,  which 
began  in  September,  and  continued  unchanged ; 
but  it  was  thenceforth  to  stand  first  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical year  of  the  Israelites,  which  began  in 
March,  April.  The  establishment  of  this  new 
calendar  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  as  it  was  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  thankfulness  to  Him  by  the  presentation  of 
tirst-fruits,  and  consequently  to  withdraw  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  to  which — especially  the  great 
luminaries  — many  of  the  Israelites  had  shown 
themselves  exceedingly  X)rone. 

3.  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation.  The 
Israelites  in  Egypt  were  an  organized  people, 
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under  leaders  of  their  own  race.  [The  whole  body 
was  divided  into  tribes ;  these  into  n'inec'Q,  pro- 
perly part  of  a  tribe  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Judg.  xviii. 
19;  xxi,  24),  but  frequently  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  families;  which  again  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections,  called  n'nx  n\3,  fathers'  houses.] 
(See,  for  Hebrew  construction,  Gesenius.)  This  last 
phrase  does  not  designate  a  household  presided 
over  by  an  individual  father— for  in  that  case  the 
word  i^K]  father  would  have  been  in  the  singular 
(cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  23;  xxxi.  30)— but  it  means  ances- 
tral houses  (Num.  i.  2).  Kurtz  holds  a  diffei'ent 
opinion,  considering  Beth-aboth  the  same  as  tribes. 
But  a  distinct  term  is  used  for  tribes  (Josh.  vii.  14). 
These  divisions,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
corresponding  classification  in  Roman  antiquities 
— viz.,  tribus,  gens,  farailia,  had  each  of  them 
amongst  the  Israelites  their  own  chiefs,  or 

heads  (ch.  vi.  14 ;  Num.  i.  4).  To  these,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  j)eople,  the  communications 
Moses  was  instructed  to  make  were  addressed  in 
the  first  instance.  The  recent  events  had  pre- 
pared the  Israelitish  people  for  a  crisis  in  their 
afiairs,  and,  impressed  with  a  profound  belief  in 
his  Divine  commission,  as  attested  by  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  he  possessed,  they  seem  to  have 
yielded  implicit  obedience  at  this  time  to  Moses. 
It  is  observable  that,  amid  all  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  such  a  departure,  their  serious  attention 
was  to  be  given  to  a  solemn  act  of  religion,  a 
lamb  for  an  house.  It  appears  from  v.  5  that  a 
hd  might,  in  emergencies,  be  taken,  though,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  lamb  was  the  species  preferred. 
The  service  was  to  be  a  domestic  one,  for  the  deliv- 
erance was  to  be  from  an  evil  threatened  to  every 
house  in  Egypt,  and  every  Israelite  was  to  partici- 
pate individually  in  the  blessings  of  deliverance. 
4.  if  the  household  be  too  little,  &c.  As  it  was 
imperative  that  none  of  the  paschal  lamb  should 
be  left  {v.  10),  care  was  to  be  taken,  by  associating 
neighbouring  families,  that  the  party  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the  entire  consumption. 
Josephus  states  that,  in  later  times,  the  normal 
rule  required  at  least  ten  persons  to  constitute  a 
proper  paschal  communion.  But  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  definition  given  above  of  'father's  house,' 
that  it  might  comprise  thirty  or  forty  persons,  for 
children  of  all  ages  were  admissible  as  guests. 
Moreover,  while  the  lambs  in  Egypt  were  (and 
are)  large,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "a  male 
of  the  first  year  "  would  be  an  ample  allowance  on 
such  an  occasion,  which  was  not  a  feast,  but  a 
religious  solemnity,  a  very  small  portion— tradi- 
tionally said  to  be  about  the  size  of  an  olive — 
being  eaten  by  each  individual. 

5.  Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish.  The 
smallest  deformity  or  defect  made  a  lamb  unfit  for 
sacrifice.  Physical  perfection  was  required  in  all 
sacrifices,  but  especially  in  the  paschal  lamb, 
which  was  a  type  of  Christ.   6.  ye  shall  keep  it 
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until  the  '^fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month:  and  the  whole  assembly  of 
the  congregation  of  Israel  shall  kill  it  ^in  the  evening. 

And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts 
and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses,  whereiii  they  shall  eat  it. 

And  tliey  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  with  fire,  and  '^un- 
leavened bread ;  and  with  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it.    Eat  not  of  it 


B.  C.  1491. 


"  Num.  9. 3. 

3  between 
the  two 
evenings, 
ch.  1(1.  12. 

^  Num.  9. 11. 


i:ip  until  tlie  fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month. 

From  V.  3  it  appears  that  the  selection  of  the  lamb 
was  to  be  made  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  ; 
so  that  it  was  to  be  kept  four  days  as  a  destined 
victim.  Kurtz  ('History  of  the  Old  Covenant,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  300),  quoting  Hofmann,  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  this  special  arrangement,  that  'the 
lamb  had  to  be  selected  as  many  days  before  it 
was  slain  as  there  had  been  [nnn]  generations 
eince  Israel  was  brought  to  Egypt  to  grow  into  a 
nation.  If  the  selection  took  xAace  on  the  tenth, 
o,t  about  the  same  time  of  the  day  as  that  on  which 
it  was  slain  on  the  fourteenth,  the  interval  would 
be,  according  to  ere?-?/  mode  of  reckoning,  four 
days.  But  if  the  time  at  which  it  was  slain  is  to 
be  regarded  as  denoting  the  beginning  of  the 
lifteenth,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  said  that  it 
was  killed  on  the  lifth  day  after  the  selection 
was  made  ;  and,  in  fact,  on  any  other  supposition 
the  harmony  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing 
signified  would  not  be  complete;  for  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus  Israel  had  actually  entered  upon 
the  fifth  [in]  century  of  its  sojourn  in  Egypt.' 
Tiiis  explanation,  though  extremely  ingenious  and 
plausible,  is  rejected  by  many,  both  on  philological 
and  historical  grounds  (see  on  ??.  40).  and  the 
\7holQ  assembly  of  the  consregation  of  Israel 
Eliall  kill  it.  [bnp^  signifies  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  But  as  the  paschal  rite  was  to  be  solem- 
nized in  private  houses,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  general  convocation,  and  accordingly  tlje 
word  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a  wide  sense,  as  denot- 
ing a  multitude,  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  40, 
&c. )]  Jewish  commentators  unanimously  consider 
tliis  as  meaning  that  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  Israel  victims  would  be  slain  in  nunibers  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  participation  of  every  individual, 
in  the  evening  [□.'•snrn  j^n]— between  the  even- 
ings. [The  Septuagiut,  Trpos  kcnrepau  (cf.  Hebrew 
and  Septuagiut,  xxix.  39,  41;  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  Num. 
ix.  3,  5,  11  ;  Dent.  xvi.  6;  Josh.  v.  10.)]  In  the 
early  i)eriod  of  their  history  the  Hebrews  had  no 
proper  divisions  of  time,  and  accordingly  periods 
of  the  day  were  indicated  in  a  very  loose  and 
general  manner,  (Gen.  xv.  12;  xliii.  16,  &c.)  'Be- 
tween the  evenings '  is  a  phrase  of  similar  import, 
denoting  the  part  of  the  day  between  the  declining 
and  the  setting  sun,  or  between  noon  and  sunset. 
As  the  slaughtering  of  the  numerous  victims  re- 
quired would  of  necessity  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  no  particular  hour  was  specified,  farther 
than  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  'be- 
tween the  evenings.'  But  in  order  to  be  within 
the  limits  defined,'  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  begun  and  completed  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  and  the  termination  of  the 
second  evening.  On  the  repu])licatiou  of  the  law 
■the  time  was  definitely  fixed  at  sunset  (Dent.  xvi. 
6).  But  the  Israelites  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  that  expression  to  wait  till  sunset;  and 
hence,  availing  themselves  of  the  latitude  which 
the  use  of  the  general  term,  'er-eh  (evening)  alforded, 
rthey  were  accustomed  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  an 
hour  or  two  before  that  period  {Lightfoot,  'Opp.,' 
A'-ol.  i.,  p.  128;  'Hor.  Heb.  in  Marc,'  xiv.,  12).  In 
later  times  a  controversy  arose  in  reference  to  the 
■time  thus  marked.  The  Samaritans  and  Karaites 
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considered  it  as  the  interval  between  sunset  and 
darkness  (Aben  Ezra,  hoc  loco.,  'Eeland  de  Sa- 
mar,'  sec.  22,  in  'Diss.  Miscell.,'  t.  11  ;  'Trigland 
de  Karteis,'  c.  4).  But  the  Pharisees  and  Rab- 
binists  (Mishna,  'Pesach,'  v.,  3),  who  maintained 
that  the  fii'st  evening  began  after  noon  [oetXrj 
'jrpw'ia,  first  evening],  and  the  second  with  the  sun- 
set [5ei'/\rj  6v!rt«],  taught  that  the  paschal  lamb  was 
to  be  killed  in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  hour,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
corresponded  to  one,  three,  and  six  o'clock  p.m. 
(Cahnefs  'Dictionary.')  Josephns  states  ('Jewish 
War,'  b.  vi.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  3),  that  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

7.  they  shaJl  take  of  the  tolood,  and  strike  it 
on  the  two  side  posts,  &c.  This  was  intended  to 
give  a  pledge  of  safety  to  the  inmates  of  every  house 
on  which  this  sign  of  blood  was  visible.  The  posts 
must  be  considered  of  tents,  in  which  the  IsraeKtes 
generally  lived,  though  some  were  also  in  houses. 
[n^3  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a  moveable 
dwelling  or  tent  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  55;  xxxiii.  17).] 
It  may  be  objected  to  the  adoption  of  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  here  that  the  Israelites  are  de- 
scribed {v.  6)  as  in  their  ordinary  dwellings  during 
the  passover,  and  commingled  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Egyptians.  But  if  we  sui)pose  that  the 
large  section  of  them  to  which  Moses  addressed 
himself  were  engaged  in  completing  the  fortified 
city  of  Barneses,  the  supposition  that  multitudes 
of  them  were  in  tents,  while  it  is  supported  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  word,  is  more  likely  to  be 
correct,  than  that  'the  posts'  refer  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  houses  at  the  entrance.  Though 
the  Israelites  were  sinners  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, God  was  pleased  to  accept  the  substitution 
of  a  lamb— the  blood  of  which  being  seen  sprinkled 
on  the  entrance  x)osts,  procured  them  mercy.  It 
was  to  be  inscribed  on  the  side  posts  and  upper 
door  posts,  where  it  might  be  looked  to — not  on 
the  threshold,  where  it  might  be  trodden  under 
foot.  This  was  an  emblem  of  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling (Heb.  xii.  24,  29). 

8.  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast 
with  fire.  The  reason  of  this  was  for  the  sake  of 
exxjedition;  and  in  memory  of  the  first  circum- 
stances of  the  institution,  this  difference  was 
always  observed  between  the  cooking  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  and  the  other  offerings  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13).  unleavened  bread  [niirn,  plural,  unfermented 
cakes ;  Septuagiut,  a^u/xa.]  They  were  thin, 
smooth,  round  biscuits — also  for  the  sake  of  de- 
spatch (Deut.  xvi.  3);  but  as  leaven  is  an  emblem  of 
corruption  (Luke  xii.  1),  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  typical  meaning  under  it  (1  Cor.  v.  8).  At  this 
first  institution  leaven  was  prohibited  only  for  one 
day;  but  as  the  haste  in  which  they  left  Egypt, 
carrying  their  unfermented  dough  along  with 
them,  necessitated  their  eating  unleavened  bread, 
probably  till  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  was  on  the  seventh 
day  after  the  passover,  hence  the  commemorative 
feast  was  continued  for  seven  days,  with  bitter 
herbs  [onix?-'??  (Num.  ix.,  xi.);  Septuagiut,  e-rri 
7ri;f()t8a)i/]— lettuce,  especially  the  wild  species, 
called  lactmu  agrestis  {Pliwj,  xxi.,  65).   The  bitter 
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'IS  iusiicated. 


raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but  roast  icith  fire ;  bis  bead  with  liis 

10  legs,  and  with  the  purtenance  thereof.  And  ^ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it 
remain  until  the  morning;  and  that  which  remaineth  of  it  until  the 

11  morning  ye  shall  burn  with  fire.  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  idtli  your 
loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand;  and  ye 
shall  eat  it  in  haste :  -^"it  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

12  For  I  ^will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egj^pt  tliis  night,  and  will  smite 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast;  and  ''against 

13  all  the  ^gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment:  I  am  the  Lord.  And 
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'herbs  would  be  a  seasoning  to  the  meat,  as  the 
past  servitude  would  enhance  the  pleasures  of 
freedom,  in  that  night  [n^**^?]— it  was  commonly 
reckoned  from  sunset  till  sunrise.  9.  Eat  not  of 
it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water.  The  pro- 
hibition to  eat  it  raw  was  a  caveat  against  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen,  who  ate  their 
sacrifices  with  the  blood  remaining.  Boiling,  as 
tending  to  dissolve  and  disintegrate  the  meat, 
was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  this  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  its  being  "roast  with  fire,"  which 
admitted  of  its  being  kept  whole.  Preservation 
of  the  victim,  as  an  undivided  whole,  was  designed 
to  give  prominence  to  the  idea  of  unity — sym- 
V)  ilizing  the  fellowship  of  those  who  partook  of  it, 
as  united  in  communion  with  God  and  with  each 
other  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  17).  This  was  further  verified 
in  Christ,  of  whom  "not  a  bone  was  broken." 

10.  ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the 
morning  [np.s-nr]  —  until  the  dawn,  day-break. 
The  specified  time,  then,  during  which  the  pass- 
over  was  to  be  eaten  was  between  sunset  and  day- 
break, comprising  the  four  watches  enumerated 
by  our  Lord  (Mark  xiii,  35)  [o»//6,  even,  twilight ; 
fxecrovuKTioi/,  midnight ;  aXeK^pocpcovLa,  cock-crow- 
ing;  and  vp-jat,  morning,  sunrise].  Not  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  left,  which 
might  be  applied  in  a  superstitious  manner,  or 
allowed  to  putrefy,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  would 
speedily  have  ensued;  and  which  was  not  be- 
coming in  what  was  offered  to  God. 

11-14.  The  rite  of  the  Passover.  11.  thus 
shall  ye  eat  it ;  with  your  loins  girded,  &c.  This 
description  applies  to  people  prepared  for  a  .jour- 
ney. The  girding  of  tbe  loins  was  done  by  the 
skirts  of  the  loose  outer  cloth  being  drawn  up  and 
fastened  in  the  girdle,  so  as  to  leave  the  leg  and 
knee  free  for  motion.  As  to  the  shoes  on  their 
feet,  the  Orientals  never  wear  shoes  indoors  ;  and 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
ments, did  not  usually  wear  either  shoes  or  san- 
dals. The  staff  in  hand  was  invariably  carried 
by  pedestrian  travellers  (ch.  xxi.  19;  Gen.  xxxii. 
10;  xxxviii.  18;  Num.  xiii.  23;  xxii.  27;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  40;  Mark  vi.  8).  These  injunctions  seem  to 
have  applied  chiefly  to  the  first  celebration  of 
the  rite.  The  modern  Samaritans  go  up  to  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  keep  the  passover  still,  with  these 
ceremonies,  it  is  the  Lord's  passover  [np-j  ^ 
pas.mir;  over;  Septuagint,  irac-xa] — called  by  tliis 
name  owing  to  the  immunity  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  figurative  sword  of  the  destroying  angel. 

12.  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
night  [np  n'^t^l  The  English  demonstrative, 
"this,"  denotes  the  present,  as  'this  day,'  ex- 
presses a  period  of  time  not  yet  elapsed.  But  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  signifies  the  thing  referred  to 
in  the  context,  whether  past,  present,  or  future. 
Hence  it  is  often  rendered  '  the  same '  (Gen.  vii. 

11,  1.3;  xvii.  26;  Lev.  xxiii.  6,  15,  21).  On  the 
meaning  of  this  demonstrative  pronoun.  Bishop 
Colenso  rears  the  whole  structure  of  his  argument 
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against  the  historical  character  of  this  narrative. 
In  answering  him,  Dr.  Benisch  pertinently  re- 
marks :  '  Had  this  verse  (12)  been  found  detached, 
quite  unconnected  with  what  xirecedes  and  follows, 
the  bishop  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  the 
phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  he  did ;  but,  part  and 
parcel  as  it  is  of  a  series  of  injunctions  given  to 
Moses  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  (v.  3), 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month,  the  bishop,  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bound  to  consult  the  context  before  he  put  his 
construction  upon  the  phrase  ;  and  the  context 
shows  clearly  enough  that  God  did  not  mean  to 
say  "this,"  but  "the  same  night" — i.  e.,  the  night 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Israelites  were  to  kill  the 
passover."  The  expression,  "I  will  pass  through 
the  land  of  Egypt  this  night"  is  clearly  a  part  of 
what  was  said  to  Moses  at  least  a  -week  before  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth,  and  is  evidently  only  an 
emphatic  mode  of  marking  this  fourteenth  of  the 
month  as  the  night  from  which  memories  should 
be  perpetuated  through  all  the  generations  of 
Israel,  and  will  smite  all  the  first-born  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast.  This 
was  not  to  be  a  pestilence  acting  according  to 
usual  experience,  striking  down  its  victims  every- 
where indiscriminately,  but  confining  its  attacks 
exclusively  to  the  first-born  amongst  all  classes  of 
human  society,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  cattle. 
'  This  plague  and  deliverances,  comprehending  all 
the  preceding  plagues,  was  a  perpetual  memorial 
to  Israel  of  his  election,  sealed  for  him  in  the 
institution  of  the  passover,  and  dedication  of  the 
first-born  to  the  Lord'  {von  Gerlach).  and  against 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment  (see 
on  Gen.  xv.  13).  This  language  does  not,  as  Newman 
asserts  ('Hebrew  Monarchy,'  p.  28),  assume  the 
actual  existence  of  other  gods  beside  the  Almighty. 
It  is  used  only  in  accommodation  to  the  ordinary 
style  of  speaking  with  reference  to  idols  as  objects 
of  worship  amongst  the  heathen;  or,  if  any  recogni- 
tion of  their  reality  is  implied,  it  is  as  the  work  of 
evil  spirits,  whose  influence  gives  a  personality  to 
the  false  object  of  worship  (Isa.  xix.  3 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
21).  But  the  whole  tenor  of  Bible  teaching  repre- 
sents that  the  Lord  is  God  alone,  and  that  beside 
him  there  is  none  else  (Deut.  iv.  35;  Isa.  xiv.  5), 
while  it  uniformly  speaks  of  idols  as  nonentities 
( Lev.  xix.  4 ;  Ps.  xcvi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  x,  19). 
In  the  whole  series  of  these  destructive  plagues, 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  land  and  the  people  of 
Egypt,  the  contest,  as  Ave  have  already  shown, 
was  directed  against  Egyptian  idolatry,  which  was 
a  system  of  Pantheism,  an  adoration  of  universal 
nature,  as  seen  in  that  country.  It  assumed  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  according  as  the  powers  of 
nature  displayed  themselves,  and  was  manifested 
by  certain  symbols  suggested  by  the  hieroglyphic 
system  which  prevailed  in  Egypt.  [The  following 
are  the  names  of  their  principal  divinities : — 
There  were  eight  y^rimary  gods  — 1.  Pldah,  tlie 
chief  elemental  god  of  Lower  Egypt— the  Roman 
Vulcan,  the  Grecian  'H(|)a(crTos,  an  object  of  wor- 
ship over  the  whole  country;  for  the  name  Aiyv-^' 
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EXODUS  XII. 


of  the  passorer. 


Hhe  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are:  and    ^-  ^ 
when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be 
upon  you  ^to  destroy  you,  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 


14itl 


»  Heb.  II.  28. 
6  for  a  de- 
struction. 


Tos  seems  to  be  not  only  identical  with  Kopt,  but 
also  a  Greek  form  of  Kalt-Phtah,  '  the  land  of 
Phtali'  [Uhlemann,  '^j;-Alt,'  quoted  by  Hard- 
wick).  Phtah  was  the  tire-god — lire  being  regarded 
as  the  original  element ;  and  he  was  also  the 
Demiurgus  of  the  universe,  who,  by  his  ])lastic 
power,  gave  form  to  primeval  matter.  The  Scara- 
boeus  or  Nile  beetle,  was  sacred  to  Irira.  Phtah 
•was  an  Androgynous  divinity,  combining  the 
properties  of  both  sexes  :  and  hence  his  female 
half  was,  2.  Neith.  While  he  was  the  productive 
element,  she  was  the  conceptive  power— the  great 
covj  who  gave  existence  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
She  was  worshipped  at  Sais  as  the  Egyptian 
Minerva,  and  is  sometimes  called  Neith-auk,  or 
onk,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  after- 
wards applied  to  the  Boeotian  Minerva,  3.  Re, 
Ra,  or,  with  the  definite  article,  PlCiyi,  the  sun- 
god  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  a  splendid 
temple  to  him  at  On  (Heliopolis).  The  Pharaohs 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  children  of  the 
sun.  4.  Kneph,  or  Chnuhis,  a  ram-headed  deity— tlie 
mythic  personation  of  the  annual  overHow  of  the 
Nile— was  worshipped  at  Thmuis,  in  the  Meudesian 
nome  ('Herodotus,' 1).  ii.,  ch.  106).  5.  Amun,  or 
Amnion,  deity  of  Peramoun  (city  of  Amun),  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pliathmetic  bi^anch  of  the 
Nile.  This  god  had  also  a  temple  at  Coptcs, 
where  his  worshijj  was  obscene,  and  at  Luxor. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Amun-E,e,  his  worship 
being  conjoined  with  thut  of  the  sun.  The  ram 
or  goat  was  the  living  symbol  of  both  tliis  and 
the  ])i'eceding  deity.  6.  Month,  Mentu,  or  Mendes, 
the  Egyptian  Mars— a  great  human  warrior,  deified 
after  death  at  Papremis,  a  city  between  Meuzaleh 
and  Damietta,  on  the  Delta  (  Wilkinson,  in  Raivlin- 
tso/i's  '  Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  03).  His  living  symbol 
was  the  eagle  or  large  hawk.  7.  Thoum,  or  Atmii 
— the  source  of  all  fecundity— was  worshipped  at 
Pithom  [IlaTou/ios],  the  'temple  or  habitation'  of 
Toum.  His  name  is  frequently  found  in  the  Delta, 
on  the  obelisks  brought  from  Heliopolis,  and  on 
the  monuments  of  Ilamses  at  Abu-Keisheid  {Lep- 
sius).  8.  Odris  and  Isis  were  worshipped  in  every 
canton  (' Herodotus,' b.  ii.,  ch,  42).  The  former 
was  deified  at  Biisiris  (i.  e.,  the  tomb  of  Osiris), 
on  the  Phathmetic  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  Egyptian  mythology  he  sustained  the 
united  characters  of  creatoi*,  enlightener,  and  fruc- 
tirter.  By  some  he  is  identified  with  Bacchus  ; 
but  by  others  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  eldesfi 
son  of  Seb  [Kpovos],  and  of  Nut,  or  Nutpe,  [Pt"], 
Isis,  the  Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres.  There  was  a 
family  group  of  inferior  deities  connected  with 
these,  amongst  whom  we  mention  only  Horus, 
their  son— the  Egyptian  Apollos  •,—Bubastis,  or 
Pasht,  the  Grecian  Diana,  called  on  the  monu- 
ments 'tlie  beloved  of  Phthah.'  The  remains  of 
her  temple  are  still  visible  at  Bubastis,  the  Phi- 
beseth  (Pi-basth)  of  Ezekiel,  now  Tel  Basta  (the 
mound  of  Pasht).  Besides  these  primary  deities, 
there  was  a  vast  number  of  others  of  a  second 
and  tertiary  class— the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
without  regard  to  order,  are  these:  —  Athom, 
or  Re- Athom,  tutelary  deity  ef  Heliopolis.  He 
had  a  temple  in  (On)  Heliopolis,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  sun,  under  the  impersona- 
tion of  a  man  named  Athom.  Thoth,  the 
moon.  Ibis-headed  deity,  inventor  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic system  in  Heliopolis,  was  deified  as 
the  god  of  letters,  and  of  the  wisdom  imparted 
by  letters,  at  Hermopolis,  in  the  western  Delta. 
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His  living  symbol  was  the  black  and  white  Ibis, 
Sa,  the  male  half  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Anvbis 
was  worshipped  at  Lycopolis,  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Delta.  The  black  dog,  or  jackal, 
was  his  sacred  animal.  Hen  (Hanneth),  the 
Egyptian  Hercules,  had  a  temple  in  Hanes  (Isa. 
XXX.  4),  or  Seveneh  (Ezek,  xxix.  10)  (Greek 
Sehennytus),  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Phath- 
metic branch  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  goddesses 
were  Athor,  or  Hathor,  at  Heliopolis.  Thmci, 
the  Egyptian  Themis,  or  goddess  of  justice. 
Heki  (Greek  Buto),  the  expeller  of  frogs— whence 
her  symbol  was  a  frog.  3Iavt,  the  female  half  or 
wife  oi  Amun,  lion-headed,  to  denote  that  she  is 
a  Fury,  taking  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Egypt. 
Phi  chot,  one  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  Her 
cave-temple  has  been  discovered  at  Beni-hassan, 
in  middle  Egypt.  Ranno—hev  symbol  was  the  asp. 
There  were  various  other  gods  and  goddesses,— 
Ti/phon,  the  personified  i^rinciple  of  evil ;  Khem 
(Pan),  Satd,  ^eba,  or  Sebek,  crocodile-headed,  was 
god  of  the  Faioiim.  Amongst  foreign  divinities 
recognized  and  adored  in  Egypt  were  Ashtoreth 
(Astarte,  Venits),  at  Memphis;  Jiemphan  (in  hiero- 
glyphics Renpu  or  Pempu)  and  Ohiun  (Ken), 
which  were  probably  imported  by  the  Hyk- 
shos,  or  shepherd  dynasty.  Manetho  records  that 
the  bulls  Apis  in  Memphis,  Mnevis  in  Heliopolis, 
and  the  Mendesian  goat,  were  appointed  to  be 
gods  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Coechos,  second 
king  of  the  second  dynasty.  There  were  also  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
vegetables,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  comprising 
every  object  in  nature.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  local  deities,  whose  parentage  was  probably 
traceable  to  Osiris  and  Isis  ;  for,  as  Bunsen  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  many  powerful  argu- 
ments and  striking  illustrations,  the  provincial 
deities  were  only  diversified  forms  of  the  original 
impersonations,  which  assumed  different  phases 
on  the  formation  of  new  colonies  or  cities,  till 
they  came  to  be  blended  and  incorporated  into 
one  eUxborate  system  of  national  worship.  Be- 
sides, there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  astro- 
nomical or  stellar  idolatry  was,  by  the  shepherd 
kings,  engrafted  on  the  animal  worship  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  this  seems  the  only  rational  way  of 
accounting  for  the  incongruous  relations  of  the 
Egyptian  divinities.  The  whole  system  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  with  its  disgusting  details  of  the  intrigues 
and  incests  of  gods  and  goddesses,  was  a  foul  and 
debasing  mass  of  superstition.  (On  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  see  Jablonskj/,  'Opp.,'ii.,  208; 
'  Movers  die  Peligion  und  die  Gottheitender  Phce- 
nizier,  Champollion  sous  les  Pharaons,'  ii.,  p.  134 ; 
Kenrick's  'Egypt, '  i. ,  p,  437 ;  Bunsen' s  'Egypt's  Place, ' 
vol.  i.,  sec,  0,  and  'Appendix  of  Authorities,' 
No.  11 ;  RawUnson's  'Herod.,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  xlii.,  145; 
Hardivick,  '  Christ  and  other  Masters,'  ii.,  pp.  242- 
259;  Pritchard,  'Eg,  Mythol.,'  p,  292,  &c.)  It 
M'as  against  this  monstrous  system  of  idolatry, 
the  source  or  the  type  of  all  heathen  worship  in 
succeeding  ages,  that  the  momentous  contest  in 
Egypt  was  waged;  and  hence  the  series  of  plagues 
inflicted  upon  the  land  and  people  extended  over 
every  department  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way,  as 
demonstrating  the  utter  helplessness  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  gods,  that  the  true  character  and  design 
of  those  plagues  are  to  be  seen.  These  miracles, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  exodus,  together 
with  the  exodus  itself,  formed  a  grand  religious 
triumph;  where  the  majesty  of  God  was  viudi- 
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unleavened  bread. 


14  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
■'feas!:  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations  ;  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 

15  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  Seven  '^'da)^s  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread; 
even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses :  for  who- 
soever eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day,  Hhat 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an 
holy  convocation,  and  in  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convoca- 
tion to  you ;  no  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them,  save  that  which 
every  ^man  must  eat,  that  only  may  be  done  of  you.  And  ye  shall 
observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread;  for  "'in  this  self-same  day  have  I 
brouglit  your  armies  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  therefore  shall  ye  observe 
this  day  in  your  generations  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  In  "the  first 
month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleav- 

19  ened  bread,  until  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even.  Seven 
''days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your  houses :  for  whosoever  eateth 
that  which  is  leavened,  ^even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  congre- 
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cated  in  the  presence  of  a  people  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  eivilizatiou,  yet  peculiarly  besotted  by 
their  worship  of  the  various  energies  of  nature. 
There  it  was  that  Israel  also  had  defiled  them- 
selves with  the  idols  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xx.  7):  they 
were  on  the  point  of  losing  the  traditions  that 
connected  them  with  Abraham,  and  with  the 
evangelic  promise ;  they  were  melting  fast  away 
into  the  mass  of  heathenism  by  which  they  were 
encircled,  when  the  Lord  himself  came  forward  to 
their  rescue.  He  asserted  the  unrivalled  great- 
ness of  his  sovereignty:  "Against  all  the  gods 
of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judsmeut ;  I  am  the 
Lord"  ('Christ  and  other  Masters,'  vol,  i., 
pp.  90,  91).  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
images  of  all  the  Egyptian  idols  were  on  that 
night  broken  in  pieces  (Num.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Isa. 
xix.  1),  13,  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass 
oyer  you.  This  strong  anthropomorphic  expres- 
sion (cf.  Gen,  ix,  16),  which,  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  literally  understood,  as  if  the  Divine 
Being  possessed  visual  organs,  or  needed  actually 
to  behold  an  object,  conveys  an  idea  that  the 
sign  was  an  essential  means  of  deliverance  and 
security  to  the  Israelites.  It  was  not  intended 
merely  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  but 
implied  that  the  blood  was  symbolical  of  the 
atonement  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb  had  made,  and  from  regard  to  whose  typical 
efficacy  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  judg- 
ment that  was  impending  upon  the  Egyi^tiaus. 

14.  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial. 
The  close  analogy  traceable  in  all  points  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  passovers  is  seen  also  in 
the  circumstance  that  both  festivals  were  insti- 
tuted before  the  events  they  were  to  commemorate 
had  transpired.  "  Tliis  day"  (see  on  "  this  night," 
V.  12),  a  "  memorial,"  a  season  of  national  re- 
membrance for  their  temporal  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  also  for  that  greater  redemption  of 
which  it  was  a  type;  for  even  Jewish  writers 
came  to  understand  and  exi>ect  that  Israel  was 
to  be  redeemed,  in  the  reign  of  Messiah,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  they  were  delivered  from  Egypt 
— viz.,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  On  that 
day  our  Lord  was  crucified,  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever— e.,  observe  it  as 
a  sacred  festival.  The  phrase  "an  ordinance  for 
ever"  occurs  rei)eatedly  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  (cf.  xxvii,  21 ;  xxviii.  43 ;  xxx.  31 : 
cf.  Gen.  xiii,  15 ;  xvii,  13),  and  of  course  is  to  be 
interjjreted  in  a  restricted  sense  (cf.  Prov.  xxix. 
14 ;  I)an.  iii.  9),  as  meaning  only  that  the  observ- 
ance was  to  be  of  permanent  obligation  so  long  as 


the  Jewish  polity  should  exist.  15.  Seven  days 
shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread.  For  the  probable 
reason  of  the  extension  of  the  feast  over  a  week, 
see  on  "unleavened  bread,"  v.  8.  The  passover 
being  a  distinct  feast,  these  seven  days  were  to  be 
reckoned  from  its  celebration,  even  the  first  day 
ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses 
[pD'^^nr;  nv5  Tj^^]— wholly  the  first  day ;  i.  e.,  the  very 
first  day,  on  no  other  but  the  first  day  (Oesenhis). 
for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from  the 
first  day,  &c.  This  was  to  commemorate  another 
circumstance  in  the  departure  of  the  Israelites, 
who  were  urged  to  leave  so  hurriedly  that  their 
dough  was  unleavened  {v.  39),  and  they  had  to  eat 
unleavened  cakes  (Deut,  xvi.  3).  The  greatest 
care  was  always  taken  by  the  Jews  to  free  their 
houses  from  leaven— the  owner  searching  every 
corner  of  his  dwelling  with  a  lighted  candle.  A 
figurative  allusion  to  this  is  made,  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
The  exclusion  of  leaven  for  seven  days  would  not 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  in  the  East,  wdiere 
the  usual  leaven  is  dough,  kept  till  it  becomes 
sour,  and  it  is  kept  from  one  day  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in  readiness. 
Thus  even  were  there  none  in  all  the  country,  it 
could  be  got  within  twenty-four  hours  (IJarmer). 
cut  oif— excommunicated  from  the  community 
and  privileges  of  the  chosen  people.  16.  holy 
convocation— lit.,  calling  of  the  people,  which  w-as 
done  by  sound  of  trumpet  (Num.  x.  2),  a  sacred 
assembly — for  these  days  were  to  be  regarded  as 
Sabbaths— excepting  only  that  meat  might  be 
cooked  on  them  (ch.  xvi.  23).  17,  ye  shall  observe, 
&c.  The  seven  days  of  this  feast  were  to  eom- 
inence  the  day  after  the  passover.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct festival  following  that  feast ;  but  although 
this  feast  was  instituted,  like  the  passover,  ie/ore 
the  departure,  the  observance  of  it  did  not  take 
place  till  after.  for  in  this  self-same  day 
have  I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  [Septuagint,  t^d^co  ti)v  Svvafiiv  o/ututv] — will 
I  lead  out  your  host.  18,  In  the  first  month. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  i)rescribing  the 
formalities  which  in  future  times  were  to  mark 
all  feasts  and  offerings,  Moses  indicates  the  season 
for  the  observance,  by  naming  the  months  by 
their  numeral  order  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii,  5,  6 ;  Num. 
ix.  1 ;  xxviii,  16,  17).  Even  respecting  the  first 
command  to  keep  the  passover,  this  style  is 
adopted  (Corbaux  on  the  'Historical  Origin  of 
the  Passover').  19.  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off— 
i.  e.,  that  person  shall  be  excommunicated,  or 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  Israel,  stranger. 
No  foreigner  could  partake  of  the  passover,  unless 
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gation  of  Israel,  whether  he  be  a  stranger,  or  born  in  the  land.  Ye 
shall  eat  nothing  leavened;  in  all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread. 

Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them, 
^Draw  out  and  take  you  a  ''lamb  according  to  your  families,  and  kill  the 
passover.  And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  basin,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts  with  the 
blood  that  is  in  the  basin ;  and  none  of  you  shall  go  out  at  the  door  of 
his  house  until  the  morning.  For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite 
the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the 
two  side  posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  '  will  not  suffer  *the 
destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you.  And  ye  shall  observe 
this  thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  come  to  tlie  land  which  the  Lord  will  give  you, 

26  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  And  4t 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye 

27  by  this  service?  That  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  pass- 
over,  wlio  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses. 
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circumcised.  The  "  stranger"  specified  as  admis- 
sible to  the  privilege  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered a  (A eutile  prosel /J te  [i;.  is  different  from  the 
word  used  in  v.  45].  He  was  what  divines  de- 
scribe as  'Judoeus  factns,  non  uatus,'  {Buxtorf, 
Lex.,  Mede,'  vol.  i.,  'Disc'  H;  Beausohres  'In- 
trod. ')  or  born  in  the  land— i.  e.,  an  Hebrew 
whose  birth  occurred  in  Egypt. 

21-25.  Then  Moses  called,  &c.  Here  are  given 
special  directions  for  the  observance.  The  objec- 
tion recently  urged  against  the  possibility  of  these 
instructions  being  conveyed  to  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  Israel  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  is 
altogether  groundless.  These  directions  were  not 
issued  so  late  as  the  fourteenth,  for  the  lamb  was 
to  be  selected  on  the  tenth.  The  directions  were, 
given  earlier  even  than  that  day,  so  that  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  time  for  the  ciders 
to  communicate  the  commands  received  to  their 
respective  tribes.  22.  hyssop — a  small  red  moss 
{Hassel quint) ;  the  caper  plant  {Boyle).  It  was 
used  in  the  sprinkling,  being  well  adapted  for 
such  purposes,  as  it  grows  in  bushes,  putting 
out  plenty  of  suckers  from  a  single  root.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  ordained  in  the 
arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Providence  that  the 
Eoman  soldiers  should,  undesignedly  on  their 
part,  make  use  of  this  symbolical  plant  to  Christ, 
when,  as  our  ^lassover,  he  was  sacrificed  for  us. 
none  .  .  .  shall  go  out,  &c.  This  regulation  was 
peculiar  to  the  first  celebration,  and  intended,  as 
some  think,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  attaching  to 
Hebrews  of  being  agents  in  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  Egyptians ;  there  is  an  allusion  to  it,  Isa. 
xxvi.  20,  25.  when  ye  be  come  to  the  land  .  .  . 
ye  shall  keep  this  service.  The  ordinance  of  the 
passover  was  instituted  from  the  beginning  with 
a  prospective  reference  to  its  annual  observance 
in  the  promised  land.  26.  when  your  children 
shall  say.  Independently  of  some  observances 
which  were  not  afterwards  repeated,  the  usages 
practised  at  this  yearly  commemorative  feast  were 
so  peculiar  that  the  curiosity  of  the  young  would 
be  stimulated,  and  thus  parents  have  an  excellent 
oijportunity,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  embrace, 
tor  instructing  each  rising  generation  in  the  origin 
and  leading  facts  of  the  national  faith.  27.  ye 
&hall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  pass- 
over  [nrg)"n?T,  opposed  to  nnjo,  a  bloodless  ofter- 
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ing].  According  to  BaJir,  it  was  a  thank  offering  ; 
but  Hengstenhe.rcj  has  shown  that  it  is  a  sin  offer- 
ing in  the  fullest  and  most  proper  sense,  the  basis 
and  central  jioint  of  all  sin-offerings  (cf.  1  Cor.  v. 
7;  Heb.  xi.  28;  Num.  ix.  13).  But  De  Wette, 
von  Bohlen,  and  other  nationalistic  writers, 
assert  that  this  feast  was  originally  a  simple 
observance  in  honour  of  the  first-born— a  festival 
of  nature,  celebrating  the  sun's  entry  into  the 
sign  of  Aries  (ram);  whence  an  animal  of  that 
species  was  sacrificed  as  symbolical  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  solar  rays  ;  and  that  the  religious 
element  engrafted  upon  it,  with  the  account  of  its 
origin  here  described,  belongs  to  the  legendary 
traditions  of  subsequent  ages,  which,  being  col- 
lected, were  committed  to  writing,  and  ascribed 
by  the  compiler  of  this  book  to  the  Mosaic  period. 
Il'dvernich  has  clearly  shown  that  the  process  is 
uniformly  the  reverse :  that  'in  all  national  ordi- 
nances of  worship  the  ethical  element  of  the 
religion  has  been  the  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
that  nature  worship  in  general  is  the  form,  im- 
print, or  reflection  of  a  higher  original.  But  if 
among  the  Hebrews  every  feast,  and  their  whole 
system  of  worship,  are  penetrated  by  such  an  ethical 
and  deeply  religious  element,  w'hat  justifies  the 
supposition  that  there  is  so  great  an  irregularity 
in  the  case  of  the  passover?  Farther,  how  shall 
we  explain  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  laws 
laid  down  for  this  feast,  after  the  first  celebration 
of  it,  by  no  means  point  out  its  origin,  but  pre- 
suppose it  as  instituted  and  well  established. 
Farther  still,  there  is  an  essentially  new  idea  in 
the  first  passover  which  does  not  appear  again 
afterwards,  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ments recorded  in  Exodus  itself,  ought  not  to 
aiipear  again.  The  first  passover  is  a  sacrifice 
presented  to  Jehovah  as  an  atonement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  His  favour  is  displayed  towards 
Israel,  while  everything  that  conies  in  hostile 
collision  with  the  Theocracy— here  rei)resented  by 
Egypt's  first-born— falls  a  victim  to  His  justice. 
This  first  sacrifice  is  also  quite  of  a  peculiar  kind  : 
it  is  the  streaking  of  blood  upon  the  houses  that 
here  very  peculiarly  represents  the  atonement. 
This  sacrifice  has  a  meal  conjoined  with  it,  like- 
wise of  a  jjcculiar  kind,  and  it  is  only  this  meal 
that  remains,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  memorial- 
sign  in  future'  (cf.  Deut.  xvL  3)  ('Introduction  to 
the  Pentateuch '). 
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28  And  the  people  bowed  the  head  and  worshipped.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  went  away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron, 
so  did  they. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  midnight  the  "^Lord  smote  all  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  wa^  in  the  ^dungeon;  and 

30  all  the  first-born  of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  ^great  cry  in  Egypt; 

31  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.  And  he  called 
for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  a?id  get  you  forth  from 
among  my  people,  ^both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel;  and  go,  serve  the 

32  Lord,  as  ye  have  said.  Also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have 
said,  and  be  gone;  and  ^bless  me  also. 

33  And  ^the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they  might 
send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste;  for  they  said,  ^We  be  all  dead  men. 

34  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their  ^kneading 
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27.  people  bowed  the  head.    All  the  preced- 
ing directions  were  communicated  through  the 
elders,  and  the  Israelites  being  deeply  solemnized 
i  by  the  iutiiieuce  of  past  and  prospective  events, 
I  gave  promy)t  and  faitnful  obedience. 

29.  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote.  Dr.  Pi/e  Smith 
('Scrip,  Test.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  571)  rejects  the  idea 
that  the  Messiah  [Xoyosl  was  the  agent  of  de- 
struction in  the  laud  of  Egypt.    But  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  on  this  passage  has,  'And  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born.'   Many  ortho- 
dox writers  hold  this  opinion,  {Bull,  'Defens.  Isic.,' 
lib.  i.)    He  was  the  same  Being  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  bush  (ch.  iii.  2),  and  indeed,  as  the 
whole  of  those  special  proceedings  were  pursued 
by  Him  for  vindication  of  the  Divine  character, 
and  for  advancing  the  scheme  of  grace,  there  is  no 
more  incongruity  with  His  personal  attributes  in 
inflicting  the  i)revious  plagues,  than  the  terrible 
catastrophe  Avhich  closed  the  series  (cf.  Rev.  xix. 
13-15).   first-born  of  the  captive  that  vras  in  the 
dungeon  [-nzn  nv:|]-in  the  house  of  the  Bor,  a 
subterranean  prison  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  22;  also 
xxxix.  20;  xli.  14).    The  victims  of  this  sweeping 
destruction  did  not  include  tlie  first-born  who 
were  heads  of  households,  but  only  the  first-born 
in  the  various  families.    On  the  night  when  the 
Israelites  were  observing  the  newly  instituted 
j   feast  in  the  singular  manner  described,  the  threat- 
ened calamity  overtook  the  .Egyptians.     It  is 
i  more  easy  to  im.agine  than  describe  the  confusion 
I   and  terror  of  that  people,  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep  and  enveloped  in  darkness— none  could  assist 
their  neighbours,  when  the  groans  of  the  dying 
and  the  wild  shrieks  of  mourners  were  heard 
everywhere  around.    The  hope  of  every  family 
j   was  destroyed  at  a  stroke.    This  judgment,  terrible 
I   though  it  was,  evinces  the  equity  of  Divine  retri- 
I   bution.   For  eigiity  years  the  Egyptians  had  caused 
j   the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  to  be  cast  into 
i   the  river,  and  now  all  their  own  first-born  fell 
'   under  the  stroke  of  the  destroying  angel.  They 
were  made,  in  the  justice  of  God,  to  feel  something 
j   of  what  they  had  made  His  people  feel.    Many  a 
j   time  have  the  hands  of  sinners  made  the  snares 
!   in  which  they  have  themselves  been  entangled, 
I   and  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  have  dug  for 
I   the  righteous.  "  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgetli 
in  the  earth."    Rationalistic  writers  |)rouounce 
j    the  destruction  of  the  first-born  to  be  d  priori 
i    untrue.     But  if  this  narrative  be  unhistoiical, 
:    then  the  passover  institution  must  be  mythical 
'    also.    Besides,  dreadful  as  the  destruction  of  life 
;   was,  it  was  not  more  sweeping  and  sudden  than 


W'hat  has  frequently  occurred  during  Providential 
visitations  of  pestilence.  In  1848-9  there  w'ere  in 
England  and  Wales  no  fewer  than  144,3G0  persons 
attacked  by  cholera  and  diarrhoea;  72,180  were 
cut  oft',  and  34,397  of  the  killed  were  able-bodied 
persons,  capable  of  getting  their  own  living,  till 
overtaken  and  slain  in  a  few  hours  by  the  great 
epidemic  Such  seasons  of  sudden  and  wide- 
spread mortality,  when  pestilence  walketh  in 
dai'kuess,  and  strikes  down  with  an  unseen  blow 
the  stoutest  and  healthiest  in  a  moment,  have 
always  been  awe-inspiring.  But  it  was  the  pro- 
tracted series  of  plagues  inflicted  on  Egypt— on 
the  land  and  its  produce — on  the  lives  of  cattle, 
and  Anally  of  men,— it  was  these  continued  in  a 
ratio  of  increasing  severity,  and  apparently  without 
end,  which,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
country  was  lying  under  a  curse,  produced  a 
supernatural  horror,  and  extorted  the  cry  of  de- 
spair, "  We  be  all  dead  men."  30.  not  a  house 
where  .  .  .  not  one  dead.  Perhaps  this  state- 
ment is  not  to  be  taken  absolutely.  The  Scrip- 
tures frequently  use  the  words  "  all,"  "  none," 
in  a  comparative  sense— and  so  in  this  case. 
There  would  be  many  a  house  in  which  there 
would  be  no  child,  and  many  in  which  the 
flrst-born  might  be  already  dead.  What  is  to  be 
understood  is,  that  almost  every  house  in  Egypt 
had  a  death  in  it.  31.  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
—  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Moses  (ch. 
xi.  8),  and  showing  that  they  were  sjjoken  under 
Divine  suggestion,  by  night.  The  first-born 
were  smitten  at  midnight ;  and  as  the  Israelites 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  going  out  at  the 
door  until  the  morning,  their  first  march  must 
have  been  at  some  time  in  the  early  dawn  (cf. 
Deut.  xvi.  6).  It  is  quite  evident  that  wherever 
Pharaoh's  residence  at  the  time  Mas — whether 
Memphis,  Zoan,  or  Rameses — Moses  must  have 
been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
otherwise,  neither  the  king's  messengers  could 
have  so  soon  reached  him,  nor  he  have  communi- 
cated the  final  instructions  to  the  elders.  32.  also 
take  your  flocks,  &c.  All  the  terms  the  king  had 
formerly  insisted  on  were  now  dey)arted  from,  his 
])ride  having  been  effectually  humbled.  Appalling 
judgments  in  such  rapid  succession  showed  plainly 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  against  him.  His  own 
family  bereavement  had  so  crushed  him  to  the 
earth,  that  he  not  only  showed  impatience  to  rid 
his  kingdom  of  such  formidable  neighbours,  but 
even  begged  an  interest  in  their  prayers. 

34.  people  took  .  .  .  kneading  troughs.  Having 
lived  so  long  in  Egypt,  they  must  have  been  in  the 
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35  troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egytians  "jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment. 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so 
that  they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  required:  and  *they  spoiled 
the  Egyptians. 

And  *^the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  '^Rameses  to  Succoth, 
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habit  of  vising  the  utensils  common  iu  that  country. 
The  Egyptian  kneading  trough  was  a  bowl  of 
wicker  or  rush  work,  and  it  admitted  of  being 
hastily  wrapped  up  with  the  dough  in  it  and  sluug 
over  the  shoulder  iu  their  hykes  or  loose  upper 
garments.  'These  hykes,'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  'are  of 
various  dimensions :  the  usual  size  of  them  is  six 
yards  long  (large  enough  to  hold  a  great  many 
wooden  bowls) :  they  serve  for  dress  in  the  day, 
and  for  a  covering  at  night'  (Deut.  xxiv.  13;  Enth 
iii.  15).  35.  Children  of  Israel  .  .  .  borrowed. 
When  the  Orientals  go  to  their  sacred  festivals 
they  always  put  on  their  besi  jewels.  The  Israelites 
themselves  thought  they  were  only  going  three 
days'  journey  to  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord,  and 
in  these  circumstances  it  would  be  easy  for  them 
to  borrow  what  was  necessary  for  a  sacred  festival. 
But  "borrow"  conveys  a  wrong  meaning.  The 
word  [^^"^']  rendered  borrow  signifies  properly  to 
ask,  demand,  require.  The  Israelites  had  been 
kept  in  great  poverty,  having  received  little  or  no 
wages.  They  now  insisted  on  full  remuneration 
for  all  their  labour  ;  and  it  was  paid  in  light  and 
valuable  articles  adapted  for  convenient  carriage, 
p!??,  utensils,  vessels.]  For,  after  all,  notwith- 
standiug  the  Septuagint  version,  jewels  are  more 
likely  to  be  meant  than  implements  or  utensils  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  are  never  used,  even 
amongst  the  highest  classes  of  society,  for  common 
domestic  purposes  ;  whereas  it  was  quite  usual  for 
men,  as  well  as  women,  to  wear  gold  and  silver  trin- 
kets as  articles  of  personal  adornment  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18).  That  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Egyjitians  on 
the  Hebrews  at  their  departure  did  consist,  to  a 
large  extent  at  least,  of  such  ornaments,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  list  of  contributions  made  for  the 
tabernacle  (chs.  xxxii.  2;  xxxv.  22).  This  demand, 
however,  was  not  made,  as  has  been  alleged,  only 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  order  for  making  it 
was  issued,  and,  doubtless,  acted  upon,  previous 
to  the  infliction  of  the  last  jilague  {ch.  xi.  2).  36. 
the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour.  Such  a  dread 
of  them  was  inspired  into  the  universal  minds  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  whatever  they  asked  was 
readily  given.  Our  version  has  "lent."  But  the 
Hebrew  word  must  be  taken  here  in  the  same 
acceptation  in  which  it  was  used  by  Hannah  iu 
her  vow,  where  the  idea  of  restoration  is  com- 
pletely excluded  (1  Sam.  i.  28).  spoiled  the 
Egyptians.  That  people  were  so  panic-stricken 
that  they  handed  over  their  wealth  to  the  Israel- 
ites without  counting  it.  The  accumulated  earn- 
ings of  many  years  being  paid  them  at  this  moment, 
the  Israelites  were  suddenly  enriched,  according 
to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  14), 
and  they  left  the  country  like  a  victorious  army 
laden  with  spoil  (Ps.  cv.  37;  Ezek.  xxxix.  10). 
But  the  prox>hecy  that  the  Israelites  should  come 
out  with  great  substance  was  fulfilled  in  a  higher 
sense  than  their  being  loaded  with  material 
riches  at  their  departure.  They  had  gradually 
exchanged  a  nomadic  for  an  agricultural  or  settled 
life;  and  having  lived  under  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  as  well  as  been  employed  in 
various  departments  of  manual  labour,  they  carried 
away  with  them  a  knowledge  and  practical  skill 
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in  many  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts,  which  w^as 
ere  long  turned  to  good  account  in  the  elaborate 
construction  of  the  tabernacle. 

37.  The  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
Rameses.  This  city,  which  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Heroopolis  (cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  11 
with  Septuagint,  xlvi.  28,  29),  was  an  important 
Ijlace  in  the  laud  of  Goshen,  situated  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal, 
between  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  and  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
at  a  spot  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Abu- 
Keisheid  {Bohinsoii's  'Bib.  Research.,'  vol.  i., 
p.  79 ;  Bengstenb erg's  '  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' 
pp.  47-55).  This  position  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment, that  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  judgments 
against  Pharaoh  was  "in  the  field  of  Zoan."  And  it 
is  probable  that,  in  expectation  of  their  departure, 
which  the  king  on  one  pretext  or  anotlier  had 
delayed,  this  city  had  been  selected  as  a  general 
rendezvous,  the  more  especially  as  a  very  large 
body  of  the  Hebrew  people  had  been  engaged 
on  the  fortifications.  Pharaoh  had  probably  gone 
thither  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  many  of  the  Hebrew  chiefs, 
were  also  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  who  were  levied  into  the  service  of 
government;  and  hence,  probably,  it  is  said  "the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Eameses  "—for 
the  leaders  and  an  immense  multitude  did  set  out 
from  that  place.  But  large  parties  of  Hebrews 
having  been  appointed  also  to  labour  in  different 
districts  of  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  Rameses 
could  not  be  the  common  starting-point  of  all ;  and 
we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  as  full  premoni- 
tion had  been  given  of  the  expected  departure, 
and  all  necessary  arrangements  must  have  been 
made  by  so  consummate  a  leader  as  Moses  for  a 
simultaneous  movement  when  the  order  should 
be  given,  detachments  of  Israelites,  repairing  from 
different  quarters,  would  place  themselves  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  destined  route,  and  thus  be 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body  when 
the  general  exodus  began.  This  must  have  been 
the  case  also  with  that  numerous  section  of  them 
who  still  pursued  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
who  would  be  tending  their  immense  flocks  at  a 
distance  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  It  is  a 
groundless  objection  to  say  that  this  vast  multi- 
tude, so  widely  dispersed,  and  so  encumbered  with 
old  and  young,  and  cattle,  were  summoned  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  had  been  fully 
apprised  of  their  approaching  release,  immediately 
on  the  return  of  Moses  to  Egypt  (ch.  iv.  29-31). 
Every  successive  plague  awakened  brighter  hopes, 
and  they  were  led,  in  prospect  of  the  last  awful 
judgment,  to  make  active  preparations  for  the 
journey  (ch.  xi.  2).  So  that,  so  far  from  being  taken 
by  surprise,  the  entire  Hebrew  population  were  in 
the  attitude  of  eager  expectation  for  the  signal  to 
depart.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming 
that,  on  their  departure,  they  were  placed  rank 
and  file,  and  obliged,  like  a  disciplined  army,  to 
pursue  a  continuous  line  of  march  in  one  dense 
column,  of  say  fifty  abreast.  That  is  not  the  way 
in  which  caravans  travel  in  the  East;  and  that 
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about  *six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides  children. 
38  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them;  and  flocks  and  herds, 


the  Israelites  did  not  deviate  from  the  customary 
style,  but  were  divided  into  large  organized  bodies, 
the  twelve  tribes  being  under  their  respective 
heads,  probably  separated  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  and  spreading  over  a  large  range 
of  country,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  six  passages  {vv.  39-51)  it  is  stated  directly, 
or  by  implication,  that  it  was  not  from  Rameses, 
but  "the  land  of  Egypt"  they  departed,  and  they 
marched  out  in  various  "hosts."  to  Succoth— 
t.  e.,  booths  ;  probably  nothing  more  than  a  place 
of  temporary  encampment,  as  the  Hebrew  word 
signifies  a  covering  or  shelter.  But  it  might  have 
been,  as  Poole  suggests,  a  military  or  caravan 
station;  and  as  Eohinson  says  that  the  distance 
from  E,ameses  to  the  head  of  the  Eed  Sea  was 
thirty  miles,  Succoth  might  be  half-way  —  i  e. , 
fifteen  miles  due  east  (the  first  day's  march) — 
and  it  was  through  a  cultivated  country,  along 
the  valley  of  the  canal.  Osbimi  identifies  Suc- 
coth with  Xois,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Delta, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Delta,  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides 
children— '  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot,  the 
strong  men,  beside  children.'  [c)^?N!  admits  of 
various  significations:  for,  besides  denoting  in  the 
plural  oxen  (Ps.  viii.  8;  Prov.  xiv.  4),  and  kine 
(Deut.  vii.  13;  xxviii.  4),  it  is  sometimes  rendered 
3k  family  (Judg,  vi.  15;  1  Sam.  x.  19;  xix.  23;  Mic. 
V.  1:  cf.  Exod.  XX.  6;  Num.  i.  16);  and  some 
•writers  maintain  that  the  words  should  be  inter- 
preted in  this  sense  here  {Rosenrnuller' s  'Schol.')— 
viz.,  'six  hundred  families  on  foot,']  But  the 
latter  clause,  "  beside  children,"  who,  if  families 
were  meant,  must  have  been  included  in  the 
previous  term,  is  fatal  to  this  explanation.  The 
assertion  in  the  text  relative  to  the  numbers  of 
[nn3|n]  the  men  capable  of  going  to  war,  is  con- 
firmed by  such  parallel  passages  as  the  following 
(chs.  XXX.  13 ;  xxxviii,  25 ;  Num.  i.  32,  46, 47;  xi.  21 ; 
xxvi.  51, 64).  That  this,  too,  was  the  sense  in  which 
the  ancient  Jewish  Church  received  the  statement 
of  the  historian  appears  from  various  testimonies. 
[The  Septuagint  has  ets  e^aicoo-t'as  x'^^"^"?  irtX^cav 
OL  avopei,  Tr\i]v  tijs  diroa-Kevrj^ — beside  the  luggage, 
young  people  being  reckoned  a  part  of  it.l  Jew- 
ish writers  take  the  same  view.  In  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  (B.  Shemoth)  it  stands,  '600,000  men 
on  foot,  besides  children  or  families,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  strangers.'  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  ("Tar- 
gum of  Palestine,'  EtheridgeJs  Translation)  has, 
'  And  they  were  about  600,000  men,  journeying  on 
foot,  none  riding  on  horses,  except  the  children, 
five  to  every  man,  and  a  multitude  of  strangers. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  myriads  went  up  with 
them.'  Josephus  ('Antiq.,'  ii.,  ch.  15)  is  to  the 
same  purport.  '  Now  the  entire  multitude  of  those 
that  went  out,  including  the  women  and  children, 
was  not  easy  to  be  numbered;  but  those  that 
were  of  an  age  fit  for  war  {arpaTevaifiov  Exoz/Tts 
fiXtKiau,  being  of  the  military  age),  were  600,000. 
Christian  commentators,  for  the  most  part,  have 
followed  the  Jewish  in  accepting  this  as  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  contains 
an  enumeration  of  men  above  twenty  years  of 
age.  Assuming  what  is  now  ascertained  by 
statistical  tables,  that  the  number  of  males 
above  that  age  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  half 
of  the  total  number  of  males,  the  whole  male 
Ijopulation  of  Israel,  on  this  computation,  would 
amount  to  1,200,000;  and  adding  an  equal  number 
for  women  and  children,  the  aggregate  number 
of  Israelites  who  left  Egvpt  would  be  2,400,000. 
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All  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion in  Egypt  warrant  this  conclusion  (Exod.  i.  7, 
12;  Ps.  cv.  23).    Such  a  numerical  amount  indi- 
cates a  ratio  of  increase  which,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  ancestry,  and  the  comparatively 
brief  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ham, 
is  very  remarkable,  though  not  unparalleled.  To 
Infidels,  Eationalists,  and  even  to  some  professed 
believers,  however,  the  statement  appears  so  far 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  that  they 
have  pronounced  it  incredible;  while  keen  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  others  respecting 
the  possibility  or  non-possibility  of  so  prodigious 
a  multiplication  within  the  period  specified. 
These  classes  agree  in  founding  their  argumenta- 
tions upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  Israelites 
who  are  mentioned  (ch.  xlvi.  8-27)  as  coming  into 
Egypt  comprised  the  whole  of  the  pure  descend- 
ants of  Jacob.    But  it  was  formerly  shown  that 
the  genealogy  thus  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their 
calculations  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
recording  only  the  heads  of  families,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  born  in  Canaan,  omitting 
all  others  (Gen.  xlvi.  7;  Num.  xxvi.  59;  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  3-24:  cf.  Exod.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19  with  1 
Chr.  xxxiii.  18-20),  and  consequently  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  guide  or  directory  in  helping  us  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  increase;  especially  it  cannot 
afford  correct  data  for  computing,  from  the  state 
of  the  patriarchal  families,  which  were  not  large 
in  Canaan,  the  measure  of  their  growth  in  Egyjit, 
where  population  in  general  advanced  more  rapidly, 
(see  on  ch.  i.)   Moreover,  no  mention  is  made 
either  in  that  register  or  in  Exod.   i.  5  of 
the  servants  who  undoubtedly  accompanied  the 
patriarch  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  6,  32);  and 
although  we  do  not  know  their  exact  numbers, 
yet,  considering  the  large  retinue  of  Abraham  and 
of  Isaac  which  was  inherited  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xiv. 
14;  XXX.  43;  xxxii.  5,  7,  10;  xxxv.  25-29),  we  may 
safely  estimate  them  as  upwards  of  a  thousand. 
Such  retainers  are  usually  reckoned,  according  to 
Oriental  custom,  as  parts  of  the  families  of  their 
masters  ;  and  it  is  certain  they  were  so  in  the  case 
of  the  patriarchal  families ;  because,  having  be- 
come Hebrews,  included  in  the  covenant  by  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  and  participation  of  the 
passover,  they  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
tribe  or  clan,  equally  with  the  aristocratic  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  just  as  the  poorest  Arabs  of 
the  present  day,  under  their  hereditary  chiefs  or 
emirs,  form  their  respective  tribes.    '  As  nobody ' 
(to  use  the  words  of  Loi'd  Arthur  Hervey,  'Gene- 
alogies ')  '  supposes  that  all  the  Cornelii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  so  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as 
well  as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish 
tribes  contained  none  but  such  as  were  descended 
from  the  twelve  patriarchs.     In  many  of  the 
Scrijjture  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth 
was  not  the  ground  of  their  incorporation  with 
Israel.'  Hence  an  egregious  mistake  is  committed 
by  those  who  look  exclusively  to  the  list  of  Jacob's 
descendants  as  comprising  the  whole  emigrants  to 
Egypt,  instead  of  basing  their  computations  on 
the  broader  foundation  of  the  numerous  body  who 
had  become,  in  accordance  with  Divine  directions, 
incorporated  with  Israel.    It  is,  then,  of  the  whole 
congregation  in  this  sense  that  the  sacred  his- 
torian speaks  in  giving  the  numbers  of  those  who 
went  out  of  Egypt.    But  it  is  alleged  that,  even 
adopting  this  broad  basis  of  calculation,  an  in- 
suyierable  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  admitting 
the  idea  of  so  extraordinary  a  population;  for  it 
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out  of  Egypt, 


39  e'cen  very  much  cattle.  And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened;  because 
they  ^were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had  they 
prepared  for  themselves  any  victual. 

40  Now  the  ^sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was 
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appears  from  the  family  record  of  Levi  (ch.  vi. 
10-20)  that  there  were  only  four  persons  iu  that 
household  between  the  emigration  to  Egypt  and 
the  exodus.  Now,  we  have  formerly  shown  on 
that  jiassage,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  some 
links  iu  the  genealogical  chain  of  the  house  of  Levi 
have  been  omitted,  since  there  is  within  the  same 
period  of  time  a  larger  enumeration  iu  other 
tribes— of  seven  descents  between  Judah  and 
Bezaleel  (1  Chr.  ii.),  and  ten  between  Joseph  and 
Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  21-27).  On  the  hypothesis 
that  families  would  differ  in  productiveness  and  in 
duration  of  life  then  as  well  as  now,  m'o  may 
strike  an  average  medium,  and  assume  that  there 
were  seven  descents,  or  natural  generations  of 
thirty  vears,  during  the  period  of  Israel's  sojourn 
in  Egyi)t  :-30  x  7  =  210  (nearly  215).  There  does 
not  appear,  then,  any  natural  impossibility  iu  the 
statement  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  departure ;  and  proceeding  in  our  enquiries 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  find  data  in  the  sacred 
narrative  fully  adequate  to  account  for  a  very 
rapid  increase.  1.  The  great  prosperity  that 
people  enjoyed  during  the  lifetime  of  Joseph, 
I)erhaps  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  which 
must  have  placed  them  in  circumstances  most 
favourable  to  growth  of  population.  2.  Matri- 
monial alliances  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  with  their  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants— which,  while  the 
Hebrews  continued  an  isolated  caste  of  shepherds, 
must  have  been  frequent,  especially  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  condition  of  master  and  retainers, 
which  in  nomadic  families  is  always  slight,  must 
have  been  much  smaller  by  their  community  in 
religious  privileges  [v.  48).  3.  The  practice  of 
polygamy,  which  might  be  expected  to  prevail 
after  the  example  of  Jacob,  and  of  the  actual 
prevalence  of  which  there  are  recorded  evidences 
(1  Chr.  vii.  4).  4.  Intermarriages  with  Egyptians, 
which,  from  proximity  in  the  time  of  bondage, 
and  latterly,  through  the  influence  of  providential 
events,  from  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Israel, 
seem  to  have  become  common  (Lev.  xxiv.  10).  5. 
And  iu  addition  to  all  these  natural  causes,  there 
was  the  special  blessing  of  God  (dien.  xii.  2;  xvii. 
6;  xxii.  17;  xxvi.  8;  xlvi.  3),  which  guaranteed 
an  extraordinary  increase.  38.  And  a  mixed 
multitude  went  up  also  with,  them  [nn 
a  great  mixture  or  rabble  (see  Num.  xi.  4;  Deut. 
xxix,  11),  slaves  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society, 
partly  natives  and  captives  obtained  by  foreign 
conquests,  bound  to  the  Israelites  by  companion- 
ship in  misery,  or  convinced  by  recent  judgments 
of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and  all  gladly 
availing  themselves  of  the  oi)portunity  to  escape 
in  the  crowd  (Zech.  viii.  23).  and  flocks  and 
herds,  even  very  much  cattle.  Beasts  of  this 
description,  especially  when  existing  in  large 
numbers,  cannot  be  collected  and  marched  without 
considerable  time  and  care.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  a  previous  notice  of  several  days 
had  been  given ;  and  besides,  as  the  greater  part 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  was  kept  at  distant 
pastures  in  the  wilderness,  where  numbers  of  the 
people  were  engaged  as  she])hei  ds  in  tending  them, 
these  would  be  all  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
main  body  of  the  people.  39.  they  baked  un- 
leavened cakes  of  the  dough,  &c.  As  they 
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w'ere  commanded  on  the  night  of  the  Passover  to 
eat  unleavened  bread  (?;.  8),  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  were  summoned  to  depart,  they 
had  no  time  to  procure  leaven — hecause  they  were 
thrust  out,  fee.  The  urgency  shown  to  get  rid  of 
them  was  exhibited,  it  is  most  i)r(>bable,  only  in 
the  capital,  or  in  the  i»lace  where  Phai  aoh's  court 
was  residing  at  the  time.  No  doubt,  it  is  stated, 
"  The  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Barneses" 
— which  may  be  taken  either  as  the  name  of  a 
city  or  of  a  district  (Gen.  xlvii.  11) ;  and  this  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  'the  dough  which 
they  brought  out  of  Egypt.'  Although  the  whole 
body  of  the  Israelites  were  prepared  for  a  sudden 
journey,  they  seem  to  have  been  kei»t  in  ignorance 
of  the  precise  moment  for  starting;  and  as  no 
movement  could  be  undertaken  wituout  the  royal 
permission,  it  seems  clear  that  those  who  were  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pharaoh  were 
the  parties  on  whom  the  forcible  exiiulsion  chiefly 
fell.  The  objection  founded  on  ihe  alleged  im- 
possibility of  the  exodus  being  effected  by  so  vast 
a  body  as  the  Israelites  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
is  altogether  groundless,  for  the  whole  ])lan  of 
deliverance,  including  even  some  of  its  details, 
was  described  to  Moses  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  divine  legation,  neither  had  they 
prepared  for  themselves  any  victual.  Be  Welte 
maintains  that  this  statement  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction tov.  6,  wliere  it  is  recorded  that  the  Israel- 
ites got  notice  to  make  ready  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  before.  Admitted;  but  they  had  at  the 
same  time  been  strictly  enjoined  to  leave  nothing 
of  it  until  the  morning  {r.  10).  He  says  further, 
that  as  they  had  received  a  pre-intiraation  of 
their  departure,  they  might  and  ought  to  have 
laid  in  a  stock  of  ]!rovisions  for  a  journey.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  unduly  procrastinated,  as 
human  nature  is  i)rone  to  do  even  in  the  most 
urgent  circumstances.  But  th(>y  had  not  been 
informed  that  they  were  to  march  that  night, 
and  therefore  could  not  make  the  necessary  pre- 
Ijaration. 

40.  Nov  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  \y:^^.  ^k^'id 
Dni'Q3  —  the  sojourning  oj  the  children  oj 
Israel  v)hich  tliey  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  so  the 
Septuagint,  v  ce  icaToiiajo-i^  TU3V  vldov  ^lapaiiX  vv 
KaT(vKi]Guv  ev  yij  AlyvTrTto.]  Th";  plain  import  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text  is,  that  the  Israelites 
remained  in  Egyi»t,  as  a  tribe  or  people,  during 
the  period  specihed.  The  Septuagint  adds  the 
clause  [/cat  ei/  yrj  Xavaau',  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  the  Samari- 
tan text,  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  have 
this  further  insertion  [  auTci  khI  oi  Tra-repe^ 
avTwu];  so  that  the  reading  i?,  'They  and  their 
fathers  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  iu  the  land  of 
Canaan  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.'  Without 
entering  into  a  critical  enquiry  whether  the  text 
in  the  LXX.  be  more  accurate  than  the  jMasorctic 
reading,  or  the  Sei)tuagiat  has  interpolated  a 
clause  by  way  of  explanatory  g  oss,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
readings  must  materially  aff'ecS  the  view  taken 
of  the  duration  of  the  sojourn.  Through  the  in- 
direct inHuenceof  the  Septuagint,  Josephut,  and 
the  Babbins,  the  truthfulness  of  whose  views  has 
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41  ^four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pnss  at  the  end  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  Hhe  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  tlie  land  of  Egypt. 

42  It  is  ^^a  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord  for  bringing  them 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt :  this  is  that  night  of  the  Lord  to  be  observed 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations. 

43  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  This  ?5-^the  ordinance  of 

44  the  passover:  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof:  but  every  man's  ser- 
vant that  is  bought  for  money,  when  thou  hast  ^circumcised  him,  then 

45  shall  he  eat  thereof.    A  'foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall  not  eat 

46  thereof.    In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten :  thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  ought 
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been  supposed  to  be  endorsed  by  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
the  popular  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to 
consider  it  as  embracing  the  entire  period,  from 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus:— thus  re- 
ducing the  actual  stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
to  215  years,  while  the  previous  half  was  that 
passed  by  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan.  The  point  of 
commencement  in  the  computation  is  laid  in  the 
prophetic  announcement  to  Abraham.  Bub  such 
an  interpretation  is  not  warranted  by  the  terinc 
of  that  prophecy,  which  describes  the  fortunes 
of  Abraham's  posterity  during  a  period  of  400  years 
(cf.  Acts  vii.  6,  7),  not  those  of  the  patriarch  linn- 
self,  though,  if  the  specified  time  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  call  at  Haran,  it  must  include  a  i)ortion  of 
his  pant  life ;  for  he  had  been  several  years  in  Canaan 
before  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision.  More- 
over, it  speaks  of  his  descendants  being  "strangers 
in  a  strange  land"— a  description  totally  inappli- 
cable to  Canaan,  w-hich  was  his  as  well  as  theirs  by 
divine  promise,  and  in  which,  although  all  the 
three  great  patriarchs  were  frequently  annoyed  by 
the  petty  jealousies  of  surrounding  tribes,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  afflicted,  much  less  to  lose 
their  independence.  Above  all,  it  is  added,  that 
"in  the  fourth  generation  (see  on  Gen.  xv.  16) 
they  should  come  hitlier  again"— words  which 
evidently  mean  that  the  servitude  and  affliction 
were  to  be  endured  in  another— a  foreign  land, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  restored  to  Canaan. 
On  these  grounds,  the  old  traditionary  interpreta- 
tion, which  computes  this  ])ortion  of  Israel's  early 
history  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus, 
has  been  abandoned  l)y  all  the  modern  commenta- 
tors of  eminence,  excei)t  Bent/eland  Baum'jartea ; 
and  the  statement  in  v.  40  is  taken  in  its  natural 
acceptation,  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  Tne  difficulties  that  were  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  explanation  liave  dis- 
apyjeared  before  the  searching  scrutiny  of  criticism. 
Thus,  1.  The  hypothesis  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
lasted  for  215  years  only  was  based  chieHy  on  the 
passage  in  (^al.  iii.  17,  where  the  apostle  alludes 
to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
which  was  Ciirist;  a  ])romise  which  was  repeated 
to  Jacob  at  Beersheba,  on  the  nh/ht  2Jr€rious  to 
that  patriarch  and  his  household  entering  within 
the  contines  of  Egypt.  That  announcement  is 
related  with  such  solemn  particularity,  and  is  so 
evidently  alluded  to  in  the  verse  nndei-  review, 
that  every  intelligent  and  rellecting  render  must 
be  persuaded  it  is  from  this  last  Tei)etition  of  the 
promise— not  the  first  utterance  of  it— the  480  years 
of  the  apostle  must  l)e  dated.  2,  Another  difficulty 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  short  chronology  was 
the  genealogy  of  Aaron  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  But  we 
have  shown  on  that  passage  (cf.  Num.  xxvi.  59) 
that  the  genealogical  table  must  have  been 
abridged;  for  between  Joseph  and  Joshua  there 
were  ten  descents— he  being  the  eleventh— i.  e., 
the  period  between  the  migratiou  to  Egypt  and 
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the  exodus  comprised  ten  fall  generations  of 
30  or  40  years  each,  with  part  of  an  eleventh, 
amounting  to  480  years.  Colcnso  considers  the 
record  uuhistorical,  from  the  fact  that  430  years, 
which  are  exactly  the  double  of  the  215  years  of 
patriarchal  tiadition,  bear  the  aspect  of  an  arti- 
ficial arrangement  (see  also  Bunsen,  'Egypt's  Place,' 
vol.  i..  p.  173  ;  Jjepmis'  'Letters,'  pp.  403-4).  Bun- 
sen  rejects  it  also,  on  the  ground  that  4^50  years 
make  too  shoi-t  a  period  for  the  development  of  a 
national  existence,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
views  of  vital  statistics,  ex]>ands  the  chronology 
into  1,430  years  as  the  real  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  going  down  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  and 
the  exodus  under  Moses  ('Egypt's  Place,'  vol.  iv., 
pp.  492-3);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lepsius, 
conformably  to  his  peculiar  system  of  Egy])tian 
chronology,  limits  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
to  90  years  {Lepsius'  'Letters,'  Horner's  'Trans- 
hit.,'  p.  475).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
view  given  above  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
passage  before  us.  The  round  or  general  number 
of  400  years,  which  was  appropriate  in  a  prophecy, 
is  exchanged  for  the  precise  and  definite  date  of 
430,  which  is  more  suited  to  a  historical  record. 
And  thus  the  statement  in  v.  40  is  seen  to  occupy 
its  natural  place  as  a  yjroper  conclusion  to  the 
narrative  of  the  exodus.  It  forms  one  of  two 
salient  points  for  the  chronology  of  Israel's  history 
in  ancient  times,  and  the  prophetic  type  of  Ezekiei 
(iv.  5,  6),  where  the  390  +  40  =  430  days  to  be 
reckoned  year.s,  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
duration  of  this  sojourn.  41.  at  the  end  of  the 
four  hundred  .  .  .  years,  even  the  self-same  day, 
&c.  The  date  is  repeated  by  the  historian  in 
(u^der  to  show  that  the  intimation  made  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XV.  13-16)  was  realized,  and  that  the 
time  of  deliverance  corresponded  with  the  most 
minute  exactness  to  the  x)rophetic  announcement. 

42.  It  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed  unto 
the  Lord,  &c.  This  memorable  night  of  the 
exodus  occurred  on  the  fourteenth-fifteenth  day 
of  the  moon,  close  to  the  vernal  equinox- i.  e., 
either  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  reijetition  of  the  remark  in  another  form  in 
the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  respecting  the 
impressive  and  solemn  character  of  that  night's 
transactions,  shows  the  imi)ortance  of  the  me- 
morial festival.  Tiie  initiatory  rite  of  circum- 
ci-sion  was  indispensable;  but  that  observance 
being  complied  with,  all  Israelites,  independently 
of  differences  in  rank,  wealth,  or  outward  estate, 
were  entitled  to  equal  and  full  participation  in  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  the  covenant. 

45.  A  foreigner  [a^^hn]  —  a  stranger  living  in 
another  country  without  the  rights  of  citizenship 
(see  on  v.  19).  46.  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten: 
thou  Shalt  not  carry  forth  ought  of  the  flesh 
abroad,  &c.  (see  on  v.  10. )  The  great  object  of 
these  minor  regulations  was  to  observe  that  full 


The  first-horn 
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sanctified  to  God, 


of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house;  '"neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone 
47,  thereof.    All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shalP^keep  it.    And  "wlien  a 

48  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord, 
let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  one  tliat  is  born  in  the  land  :  for  no  un circumcised 

49  person  shall  eat  thereof.  One  ''law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and 
unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you. 

50  Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

51  And  it  came  to  pass  the  self-same  day,  that  the  Lord  did  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  ^  their  armies. 

13,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Sanctify  "unto  me  all  the 
2  first-born,  whatsoever  openeth  the  ytomh  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
both  of  man  and  of  beast :  it  is  mine. 
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communion  of  the  guests  with  one  another  and 
with  God  which  association  at  one  table  and  in 
the  celebration  of  a  sacred  festival  im])lied. 
neither  shall  ye  break  a  hone  thereof— cf.  John 
xix.  36.  48.  And  when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover,  &c. 
[The  primary  signification  of  ncQ  is  a  passing 
over,  an  immunity  from  punishment  (see  on  v.  27). 
Hence  the  word  was  applied  to  denote  the  paschal 
lamb  (v.  21)  immolated  in  the  typical  sacrihce  of 
passing  over;  and  then,  by  an  easy  transition,  it 
was  employed  to  designate  the  paschal  supper,  at 
which  the  lamb  was  eaten  with  a  variety  of  special 
accompaniments  and  rites.]  49.  One  law  shall  he 
to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  unto  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  among  you.  This  regulation 
displays  tlie  liberal  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tions. Any  foreigner  might  obtain  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  nation  on  complying  with 
their  sacred  ordinances.  lu  the  Mosaic,  equally 
as  the  Christian  dispensation,  privilege  and  duty 
were  inseparably  conjoined. 

51.  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their  armies  [DnN'?i'-/r]— 
in  consolidated  organized  bodies,  does  not 

necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of  war,  and  though  it 
sometimes  signihes  an  army,  yet  it  is  a  regularly 
arranged  band  of  men.  In  this  passage  it  denotes 
the  tribes  and  families  of  Israel  ranged  under 
their  respective  chiefs,  and  separated,  it  might  be, 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  as 
coming  from  different  cities  and  districts  of  the 
land.]  The  exodus,  in  BunserCs  view,  instead  of 
being  a  marvellous  work  of  Divine  power,  was 
merely  an  insurrection  of  the  Hebrews  in  concert 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  adjoining  desert,  in  a 
time  of  Egypt's  weakness,  in  which  Moses  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  had  quietly  made  preparations 
in  the  peninsula  to  ensure  the  success  of  their 
vast  undertaking  {'Egypt's  Place,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  266). 
But  every  one  who  acknowledges  the  historical 
character  of  this  narrative  must  believe,  from  the 
series  of  appalling  phenomena  that  paved  the  way 
for  it,  that  it  was,  as  the  historian  piously  remarks, 
the  doing  of  the  Lord.  The  population  of  Egypt 
never  exceeded  8,000,000;  and  if  2,000,000  quitted 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the  loss  of  such 
a  multitude  of  labourers  and  artizans  must  have 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
that  country.  '  Not  only  were  the  fields  of  the 
Delta  entirely  void  of  produce,  the  fruits  having 
beeu  destroyed  by  the  locusts  and  the  hail,  but 
the  cities  were  without  inhabitants.  The  with- 
drawal of  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
with  all  their  possessions,  must  have  been  a  mis- 
fortune irremediable  to  Egypt.  The  exodus  was 
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an  event  to  tell  upon  the  subsequent  history  of 
Egypt,  and  to  leave  its  destructive  traces  on  the 
yet  imperished  coeval  records  of  her  monuments, 
if  it  was  an  actual  occurrence.  Such  traces  cer- 
tainly exist;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  of  necessity  altogetiier  of  a  negative 
character  {Osburn's  'Mon.  Hist.,'  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
598-601 ;  also  '  The  Exodus,'  The  traces  thereof 
discoverable  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  by  the 
same  writer,  'Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,'  No.  xxii.,  July, 
I860,  pp.  257-268.)  The  main  circumstances  of  the 
exodus,  but  disguised  and  confused  to  conceal  the 
national  disgrace,  are  related  by  the  Egyptian 
historian,  Mamtho,  whose  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
shorter  accoimt  by  Ghoeremon,  has  been  preserved 
hy  Josephus  ('Contra  Apionem,'  b.  i.,  26,  27,  32; 
see  also  Corhaux's  disentanglement  of  the  errors 
and  confusion  in  Manet  ho'' s  narrative,  in  the  His- 
torical Introduction  to  HeatlCs  '  Hieratic  Papyri,' 
pp.  30-32).  The  exodus  was  typical  of  a  future 
and  greater  deliverance;  for  as  ancient  Israel  was 
a  type  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  the  rescue  of 
that  people  from  the  house  of  bondage  adum- 
brated the  &x>iritual  deliverance  obtained  for 
Christians  from  the  effects  of  sin.  Nay,  further, 
the  exodus,  with  the  series  of  miracles  tl)at 
preceded  and  followed  it,  was  in  order  to  the 
manifestation  in  the  fulness  of  time  of  a  future 
Redeemer;  the  one  liberation  was  effected  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  other  [Pye  Smith's  '  Scrip. 
Test.,' vol.  i.,  p.  369).— Further  still,  our  blessed 
Lord,  carried  from  dire  necessity  to  Egypt  in 
early  childhood,  found  an  asylum  in  that  very 
region  which  afforded  a  cradle  to  the  Hebrew 
race;  and  hence  the  prophetic  saying  was  applied 
to  Him,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Sou  "— 
because  the  Christ  is  in  the  highest  sen.se  the 
promised  seed;  'because  He  is  the  Head  and 
Antitype  of  God's  collective  First-born;  and 
because  He  only  realized  in  all  their  fulness 
the  exalted  characteristics  which  Israel  as  a 
nation  was  commissioned  to  exhibit  and  diffuse 
[Hardwick,  'Christ  and  other  Masters,'  vol.  i., 
p.  131). 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-2.— The  First-born  Sancti- 
fied.  2.  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born. 

To  sanctify  means  to  consecrate,  to  set  apart  from 
a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  The  foundation  of  this 
duty  rested  on  the  fact,  that  the  Israelites  having 
had  their  lirst-born  preserved  by  a  distinguishing 
act  of  grace  from  the  general  destruction  that 
overtook  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
bound,  in  token  of  gratitude,  to  consider  them  as 
the  Lord's  peculiar  property  (cf.  Heb.  xii.  23). 
By  that  deliverance  Israel,  God's  son.  His  first- 
born, was  brought  into  a  new  and  special  relation, 
which  gave  it  a  national  existence,  to  be  dis- 
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the  passover. 


3  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  ^Remember  this  day,  in  which  ye 
came  out  from  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  ^bondage;  for  by  ^strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out  from  this  place:  there  shall  no  leavened 

4,  bread  be  eaten.    This  '^day  came  ye  out,  in  the  month  Abib.    And  it 

5  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Am.orites,  and  the  liivites,  and  the  Jebusites, 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 

6  and  honey,,  that  thou  shalt  keep  this  service  in  this  month.  Beven  Mays 
thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh  day  sliall  be  a  feast 

7  to  the  Lord.  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten  seven  days;  and  there 
shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven 

8  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters.  And  thou  shalt  ^ show  tliy  son  in 
that  day,  saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that  v:hich  the  Lord-  did  unto 

9  me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  for  assign 
unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes,  that 
the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth :  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 

10  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordi- 
nance in  his  season  from  year  to  year. 

11  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  he  ^' sware  unto  thee  and  to  thy  fathers,  and  shall  give  it 

12  thee,  that  Hhou  shalt  ^set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the 
matrix,  and  every  firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast  which  thou  hast;  the 

13  males  shall  he  tlie  Lord's.  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  ^lamb;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt 
break  his  neck:  and  all  the  first-born  of  man  among  thy  children  shalt 
thou  redeem. 
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tin^^nished  by  extraordinary  religious  privileges; 
and  it  was  proper,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
this  sonship,  that  the  first-born,  as  representatives 
of  all  the  rest,  should  be  sanctitied  to  the  Lord. 
Hence  the  duty  was  specified  to  the  leader  on  the 
earliest  possible  occasion ;  and  fi'om  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  record,  the  enactment 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  Succoth. 

3-10.— Memorial  of  the  Passover.  3.  Moses 
said  .  .  .  Remember  this  day,  &c.  The  day  that 
gave  them  a  national  existence  and  introduced 
them  into  the  privileges  of  independence  and 
freedom  deserved  to  live  in  the  memories  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  posterity;  and,  considering 
the  signal  interposition  of  God  di.splayed  in  it, 
to  be  held  not  only  in  perpetual,  but  devout 
remembrance,  house  of  bondage— house  of 
slaves;  i.e.,  a  servile  and  degrading  condition, 
by  strength  of  hand.  The  emancipation  of  Israel 
would  never  have  been  obtained  except  it  had 
been  wrung  from  the  Egyptian  tyrant  by  the 
appalling  judgments  of  God,  as  had  been  at  the 
outset  of  his  mission  announced  to  Moses  (ch.  iii. 
19).  there  shall  no  leavened  bread,  &c.— the 
words  are  elliptical,  and  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
may  be  paraphrased  thus:— 'For  by  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out  from  this  place, 
in  such  haste  that  there  could  or  should  be  no 
leavened  bread  eaten,'  4.  month  k\iVa—lit.,  a 
green  ear,  and  hence  the  month  Abib  is  the  month 
of  green  ears,  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our 
March.  It  was  the  best  season  for  undertaking  a 
journey  to  the  desert  region  of  Sinai,  especially 
with  flocks  and  herds:  for  then  the  winter 
torrents  have  subsided,  and  the  wadys  are  covered 
with  an  early  and  luxuriant  verdure.  5-7.  when 
the  Lord  shall  bring  thee.  The  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  [ni'n]  in  connection  with  the  pass- 
over,  which  had  been  previously  instituted,  is 
here  announced  as  a  permanent  festival  of  the 
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Israelites.  It  was,  however,  only  a  prospective 
observ^ance :  we  read  of  only  one  celebration  of 
the  passover  during  the  protracted  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness;  but  on  their  settlement  in  the 
promised  land,  the  season  was  hallowed  as  a  sacred 
anniversary,  in  conformity  with  the  directions,  the 
princii)al  portions  of  which  only  are  here  repeated. 
8.  thou  Shalt  show  thy  son.  The  establishment 
of  this  and  the  other  sacred  festivals  presented 
the  best  opportunities  of  instructing  the  young  in 
a  knowledge  of  His  gracious  doings  to  their  ances- 
tors in  Egypt.  9.  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial 
between  thine  eyes.  These  words  point  not,  as 
some  suppose,  to  the  Oriental  tatooing  which  is 
so  common  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  of  which 
there  ai;e  evidences  that  it  also  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  to  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing memorial  signs— such  as  a  bracelet  upon  the 
wrist  or  a  band  upon  the  front,  as  remembrancers 
of  particnlar  events  (cf.  Deut.  vi.  8;  xi.  18). 
'  If  Moses  appropriated  this  custom  to  sacred 
purposes,  the  i)atterns  may  have  been  so  devised 
as  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  bondage.  Possibly  the  figure  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  whose  blood  on  the  door-posts 
caused  the  angel  of  death  to  pass  over  their 
houses,  was  wrought  into  these  tokens  and  front- 
lets. The  direction  in  this  passage  specifies 
certain  purposes  for  which  such  signs  and  front- 
lets were  to  be  used,  and  consequently  were  not 
akin  to  the  idolatrous  marks  which  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  have  upon  their  bodies'  ('Laud 
and  Book '), 

11-16.— Firstlings  of  Beasts.  13.  every  first- 
ling, &c.  The  injunction  respecting  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  is  here  repeated  with  some 
additional  circumstances.  The  firstlings  of  clean 
beasts,  such  as  lambs,  kids,  and  calves,  if  males, 
were  to  be  devoted  to  God  and  employed  in 
sacrifice.  Unclean  beasts,  such  as  the  ass's  colt, 
Y 
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out  of  Egypt. 


14  And  '''it  shall  be  when  thy  vson  asketh  thee  *in  time  to  come,  saying, 
What  is  this?  that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him.  By  strength  of  hand  the 

15  Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage:  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born  of  man,  and 
the  first-born  of  beast :  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth 
the  matrix,  being  males ;  but  all  the  first-born  of  my  children  I  redeem. 

16  And  it  shall  be  for  'a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes :  for  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of 
Egypt. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God 
led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that 
teas  near;  for  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  "^when  they 

18  see  war,  and  ''they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  ^led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  sea.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  went  up  ^harnessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
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being  unfit  for  sacrifice,  were  to  be  redeemed  (Num. 
xviii.  15).  If  not  redeemed,  the  neck  or  backbone 
was  to  be  broken.  In  Babjdonia,  dogs  were  in 
this  manner  devoted  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (of. 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3;  Bimsen's  'Egypt,'  iv.,  213).  Thus 
there  is  a  double  record  of  the  exodus— viz.,  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  in  remembrance  of  the 
day  on  which  they  departed,  and  the  consecration 
of  the  first-born  to  the  Lord,  in  memory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyi)tiaus  on  the 
previous  night  (Num.  viii.  17).  The  dedication  of 
all  the  first-born  of  the  herds  to  God  was  not  an 
institution  for  which  the  singular  reason  just 
mentioned  was  arbitrarily  assigned  at  a  remote 
period  from  its  oi'iginal,  but  it  was  assigned  at 
the  time  it  took  place,  to  be  perpetually  recorded 
as  the  true  cause  {Graves 'Oa  the  Pentateuch,' 
vol.  ].,  p.  222).  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
Theocracy,  this  latter  was  modified,  though  not 
re]iealed  (Num.  iii.  15),  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  Lord's  claim  was  perpetuated  by  the  enactment 
respecting  the  redemption  of  the  first-born  (see  on 
Num.  xviii.  IG). 

17-21.— Journey  from  Egypt.  17.  God  led 
tlieni,  .Sec.  The  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine  was  the  usual  caravan 
road  that  leads  by  Belbeis,  El-Arish,  to  Ascalon 
and  Gaza.  The  Philistines,  who  then  possessed 
the  latter,  would  have  been  sure  to  dispute  their 
passage,  for  between  them  and  the  Israelites  there 
wa?5  a  hereditary  feud  (1  Chr.  vii.  21,  22) :  and  so 
early  a  commencement  of  hostilities  would  have 
discouraged  or  dismayed  the  un warlike  band  which 
Moses  led.  Their  faith  was  to  be  exercised  and 
strengthened ;  and  from  the  commencement  of 
their  travels  we  observe  the  same  careful  propor- 
tion of  burdens  and  trials  to  their  character  and 
state  as  the  gracious  Lord  shows  to  his  people 
still  in  that  spiritual  journey  of  which  the  former 
was  typical.  IS.  led  the  people  al»out,  &c.  This 
wondrous  expanse  of  water  is  a  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  was  called  in  Hebrew  [c]iD~c^]  'the 
weedy  sea,'  from  the  forest  of  marine  plants  with 
whicii  it  abounds.  But  the  name  of  the  Hed  Sea 
is  not  so  easily  traced.  Some  think  it  was  given 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  countries  of  Edora  (red), 
others  derive  it  from  its  coral  rocks,  while  a  third 
class  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  name  to  an  extremely 
red  appearance  of  the  water  in  some  parts,  caused 
by  a  numberless  multitude  of  small  sea-weeds 
(see  on  ch.  xv.  4).  This  sea,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, separates  into  two  smaller  inlets— the 
eastern  called  anciently  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba:  and  the  western,  the  Heroo- 
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polite  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  extended  much  more  to  the  north 
anciently  than  it  does  now.  It  was  toward  the 
latter  the  Israelites  marched,  the  children  of 
Israel  went  up  harnessed  [D^^'pn],  This  word, 
M'hich  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  being  found 
only  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  i.  14 ; 
iv,  12;  Judg.  vii.  11;  Jer.  xlvi.  4),  [In  the  first 
three  of  these  passages  it  is  rendered  in  our 
version  "armed;"  so  Aquila,  evwirXLafxevoL;  Sym- 
machus,  KadcoirXicrfxevoL;  Vulgate,  armati;  and  on 
the  hypothesis  of  this  being  the  only  correct  trans- 
lation, an  objection  has  recently  been  raised  against 
the  historical  credibility  of  this  narrative.]  '  It  is 
imjDossible,'  says  Colenso,  '  that  a  grossly  oppressed 
and  enslaved  people  could  be  universally  furnished 
with  military  weapons.'  Those,  however,  who 
take  the  word  as  denoting  armour,  do  not  suppose 
that  the  Israelites  were  accoutred  as  a  modern 
army:— the  very  idea  of  comparing  such  a  horde 
to  a  disciplined  and  fully  equipped  body  of  troops 
is  quite  preposterous.  A  few  or  many  might  be 
armed;  which  could  be  the  more  easily  done  as 
the  armour  used  in  that  age  was  simple,  consisting 
of  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  bull's  hide  shield,  a  sling,  a 
heavy  club,  &c,  (  see  Wilk'mson's  'Ancient  Egypt.') 
That  a  number,  though  not  all  of  them,  might  be 
equipped  with  arms  of  this  sort— some  having  a 
spear,  others  a  club,  received  amongst  the  parting 
gifts  of  the  Egyptians — is  rendered  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  Eastern  people,  on  the  eve  of  under- 
taking a  journey,  are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be 
furnished  with  means  of  personal  defence,  '  I 
have  often  been  struck,'  says  Porter,  '  when 
residing  in  Syria,  with  the  intense  eagerness  of 
every  man  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  obtain 
a  good  supply  of  arms.  If  he  has  none  himself, 
he  will  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  them.'  But  the 
context  does  not,  in  any  of  the  four  passages 
where  the  word  chamushim  occurs,  necessarily 
point  to  '  armed '  as  the  only  admissible  meaning 
of  the  term;  and  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  obscurity  of  its  import  that  the  Septuagint 
has  translated  it  by  [evlcovoi]  'well  girt  for  a 
journey,'  in  Josh,  i,  14;  and  [8i6aKevaafj.evoi] 
'marshalled,^  'ranged  in  order,'  in  Josh,  iv.  12. 
In  the  passage  before  us  the  Septuagint  gives  a 
totally  different  meaning  to  the  word.  Consider- 
ing it  as  coming  from  [^V^]  five,  that  version 
translates  it  [irefxTTTri  yevsa]  in  the  fifth  generation ; 
while  others,  who  agree  in  this  derivation  of  the 
word,  render  it  variously:  Ewald — after  the 
fathers,  by  five  divisions— m.,  'the  van,  the 


They  encamp 


EXODUS  XIIL 


at  Etham. 


19  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him :  for  he  had  straitly 
sworn  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  ^God  will  surely  visit  you;  and  ye 
shall  carry  up  my  bones  away  hence  with  you. 

20  And  ^they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham, 
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centre,  the  rear,  with  two  flank  squadrons, 
under  five  i3residing  officers,  according  to  the 
usages  of  all  large  caravans;'  others,  'five  in  a 
rank'  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible); 
'every  one  with  five  children'  (Targum  of  Jona- 
than), and  through  a  slight  change  of  the  vowels, 
so  as  to  make  [D•'^^•■'n^]  'by  fifties '  (the  number  of  a 
military  company  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy, 
2  Ki.  i.  9,  11,  13),  as  in  the  Septuagint  (Judg.  vii. 
j  11)  {ev  T7}  Trape/jL^oXyj].  Grotius,  following  the 
i  Jewish  writer  Kimchi,  wdio  derives  chamushim 
;  from  [a-nn]  the  belly,  the  abdomen,  translates,  'the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  girt  under  the  fifth 
rib.'  [Gesenius,  taking  it  as  the  part.  ])ass.  of 
the  verb  E'Dn,  makes  it  hei-e  '  fierce,  active,  eager, 
brave  in  battle.'  Knobel,  tracing  it  to  an 
;  Arabic  root  which  signifies  to 'arrange,'  renders 
it,  'went  up' in  organized  bauds.  Fiirst  ('Lex.') 
collects  all  these  meanings,  accincti,  25«?'a<i,  in- 
structi,  armati,  as  philologically  correct :  while 
Rnsenmiiller,  by  comparing  Num.  xxxii.  32 
■with  Josh.  i.  14,  and  Josh.  iv.  12  with  v.  13, 
showing  that  □"'ti'ipn  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Wixhn,  'girt  about  the  loins,'  regards  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  general  phrase,  '  equipped,' 
'  prepared  for  travel.']  This  last  interpretation  is 
by  most  modern  commentators,  and  in  most 
modern  versions,  preferred  to  all  others,  not  only 
as  yielding  a  sense  in  unison  with,  the  context  of 
all  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  but 
Ijeculiarly  appro]jriate  in  the  verse  before  us,  as  a 
record  that  the  Israelites  set  out  on  their  march 
in  the  manner  enjoined  on  them  (ch.  xii.  10).  In 
whatever  way  they  were  arranged,  the  spectacle 
of  such  a  mighty  and  motley  multitude  must  have 
presented  an  imposing  appearance,  and  its  orderly 
progress  conld  have  been  effected  only  by  the 
superintending  influence  of  God. 

19.  took  the  bones  of  Josepli— in  fulfilment  of 
the  oath  he  exacted  from  his  brethren  (Gen.  1.  25, 
26).  The  remains  of  the  other  patriarchs — not 
noticed  from  their  obscurity— were  also  carried 
out  of  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  10),  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  conveyance — a  few 
camels  bearing  these  precious  relics  would  give  a 
true  i)icture  of  Oriental  customs,  such  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  immense  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 

20.  they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth— (see 
on  ch.  xii.  37;  also  on  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness— [Septuagint,  'Odthfx  irapd 
TTjy  'epi]fiov.']  Jablonshi  considers  Etham  an  old 
Egyptian  word,  ATIOM,  signifying  '  boundary  or 
border  of  the  sea'— the  name  implying  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  travellers,  is  indisputably 
established,  that  the  gulf  extended  anciently 
much  farther  to  the  north,  20  or  30  miles  to  the 
salt  marsh  {Lord  Valmf let's  '  Travels ').  But  others, 
and  those  acute  scientific  explorers,  are  doubtful 
'  whether  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  formed  a 
prolongation  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  was 
covered  with  brackish  water,  separated  from  the 
Red  Sea,  as  now,  by  a  tract  of  higher  ground, 
through  which  the  Israelites  advanced '  {Roblnson^s 
'  Bib.  Research.,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  79,  80).  This  place  is 
supposed  by  the  most  intelligent  travellers  to  be 
the  modern  Ajriid,  where  is  a  watering-place,  and 
which  is  the  third  stage  of  the  pilgrim  caravans 
to  Mecca.    '  It  is  remarkable  that  either  of  the 


different  routes  eastward  from  Helioiiolis,  or 
southward  from  Heroopolis,  equally  admit  of 
Ajrud  being  Etham.  It  is  12  miles  nortli-wesfc 
from  Suez,  and  is  literally  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,'  ('Pict.  Bib.')  But  liobinson  doubts  this 
identification,  although  generally  entertained. 
'The  wilderness'  referred  to  is  called  Shur  (ch. 
XV.  22),  and  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Tlie  iilace 
of  encampment  was  apparently  situated  at  the 
point  'from  which,'  as  liobinson  remarks,  'the 
direct  course  of  the  Israelites  would  have  led  them 
around  the  present  head  of  the  gulf,  and  along  its 
eastern  side.'  Assuming,  as  we  have  done,  that 
Goshen  was  identical  with  the  modern  pi'oviuce  of 
Esh-Shurkiyeh  (Gen.  xlv,.  10),  in  the  noi'th-eastern 
portion  of  the  Delta,  bordering  on  the  Tauitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  that  Eameses  stood  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  city  afterwards  called 
Heroopolis  (Abu-Keisheid),  the  exodial  route  of 
the  Israelites— from  whatever  district  of  Goshen 
the  different  tribes  had  come— would  be  through 
Eameses,  as  the  general  rendezvous  to  the  south- 
eastward along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal 
to  the  head  of  the  AralDian  Gulf.  This  view 
of  I)7\  liobinson  has  been  warmly  espoused  by 
Heinjstenberg,  on  the  ground  that  the  journey  to 
the  Red  Sea,  by  the  route  sjiecified,  could  be 
accomplished  in  three  days.  But  the  Scripture 
narrative  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
distance  was  traversed  within  that  brief  space  of 
time.  It  speaks  only  of  three  encampments, 
Rameses,  Succoth,  and  Etham;  and  Von  Ilaumer 
('Der zug der  Israeliten aus  zEgypten  nach  Canaan,' 
Leipzig,  1837)  has  shown,  by  a  refei^ence  to  Num. 
X.  33;  xxxiii.  15,  16),  that  a  marked  distinction  is 
made  by  the  sacred  historian  between  days' 
journeys  and  successive  stages  or  halting  places. 
But  the  theory  of  Bobinson,  though  sui)ported  by 
most  modern  expositors  and  critics,  is  not  univer- 
sally acquiesced  in.  There  are  some  writers  of 
eminence  who  maintain  that  Goshen  was  situated 
on  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  and  extended  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile;  so  that  they  look  for  the  site  of  Rameses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  On  (Heliopolis).  There  are 
two  theories  as  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from 
that  point  to  the  sea.  The  first,  that  which  was 
broached  by  Father  Skard,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
('  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,'  tom.  iii.,  p.  325), 
and  supported  byi>?\  IF^Yso??  ('Lands  of  the  Bible^' 
vol.  i.,  pp.  117-132),  supposes  Rameses  to  have  been 
at  Basantin,  and  that  the  route  to  the  sea  was 
through  Wady  Ramliyah,  and  its  eastern  continu- 
ation the  valley  of  Bedeah,  or  Wady  Tawarik, 
which  also  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Wady  Milsa. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  place  of  muster  was  op- 
posite Memphis,  the  supposed  capital  of  Pharaoh  ; 
and  the  way  would  necessitate  the  Israelites  to 
round  the  mountain  range  of  the  Mukattem  at 
the  time,  when  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
most  direct  route  would  be  chosen  by  a  skilful  and 
able  leader,  who  would  be  anxious  to  get  out  of 
Egypt  as  speedily  as  possible.  Besides,  the  entire 
route  would  be  through  mountain  defiles,  which 
are  in  many  parts  so  narrow  and  so  frequently 
blocked  up,  that  it  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  almost  impracticable,  for  such  a 
host  as  that  of  the  Israelites  to  have  penetrated 
the  extent  of  Wady  Ramliyah  in  a  moderate  time. 
The  second  hypothesis  is  that  of  Niebuhr— that 
Birket-el-Haj  —  the  modern  rendezvous  of  the 


God  instructeth  the  Israelites         EXODUS  XIV.  as  to  their  journey, 

21  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.    And  ""the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  ^-  ^-  "^i. 
in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  i>eut.  i.  33. 

22  fire,  to  give  them  light;  to  go  by  day  and  night:  he  *took  not  away  the  ^^^•9- 12. 
pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, /ro»^  before  •  Ps.'ioi.  ^-s. 
the  people.  chap.  u. 

14     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  "  Num.  33. 7. 

2  Israel,  that  they  turn  and  encamp  before '^Fi-hahiroth,  between  ^Migdol  1. 


Mohammedan  pilgrims  on  the  eve  of  setting  out 
for  Suez— was  probably  Succoth,  the  place  of 
booths ;  and  consequently  that  the  Israelites 
moved  in  an  eastward  direction,  keeping  north 
of  the  Mukattem  hills  till  they  came  to  Bir- 
Suweiss,  or  to  Ajrud.  To  the  west  of  Suez, 
and  extending  north  to  Ajrud,  is  a  hard  gravel 
jjlain  which  would  afibrd  a  most  suitable  space 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Isi-aelites.  This  course, 
which  is  an  intermediate  transit  between  the 
northern  route  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the 
southern  one  proposed  by  Sicard,  was  adopted 
as  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  direct  by 
Burckliardt,  and  has  been  more  recently  suj)ported 
by  Von  Baumer  ('Beitrage  zur  Biblischeu  Geo- 
graphic,' Leipzig,  1843),  and  by  the  learned  tra- 
veller and  Biblical  critic,  Tischendorf,  in  his  able 
and  most  comprehensive  treatise  ('De  Israelitarum 
per  Mare  Rubrum  Transitu,'  Lipsice,  1847).  The 
Hebrew  word  ["i^n.nn],  the  wilderness,  is  applied 
not  merely  to  barren  deserts,  but  to  those  vast 
and  uncultivated  grassy  steppes  which  are  not 
regularly  inhabited,  and  which  furnish  pasturage 
to  the  flocks,  not  only  of  rude  and  nomadic  tribes, 
but  of  more  civilized  nations.  If  the  Israelites 
started  from  Heroopolis,  the  way  would  be 
through  a  district  well  irrigated,  and  consequently 
abounding  with  verdure, — which  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  question,  Where  was  food  to  be 
obtained  for  the  Hocks  and  herds?  If  they 
started  from  Basantin,  and  journeyed  by  the 
Wady  Badiyah,  they  would  be  at  no  loss  for 
forage  to  their  cattle;  for  Sicard  describes  the 
ground  as  covered  with  tamarisk,  broom,  clover, 
tufts  of  brushwood,  besides  every  other  variety  of 
odoriferous  plant  and  herb  proper  for  pasturage. 
Or  if  they  went  by  the  middle  course,  from  Cairo 
to  Suez,  although  there  is  not  one  continuous  vale, 
there  are  several  small  vales  connected,  in  which 
there  are  one  or  two  wells,  and  patches  of  verdure 
here  and  there.  These  circumstances  afford  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  cavil,  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  could  not  obtain  food  in  any  part 
of  the  desert.  21,  22.  the  Lord  went  before 
them  — by  a  visible  token  of  his  presence,  the 
Shechinah,  in  a  majestic  cloud  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  14; 
Keh.  ix.  12;  1  Cor.  x.  1),  called  the  angel  of 
Cod  (ch.  xiv.  19;  xxiii.  20-23;  Ps.  xcix.  6,  7; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  8,  9).  The  rationalistic  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  it  refers  to  the  ordinary  signal 
given  on  journeys  by  the  smoke  of  the  caravan 
Bres.  Eacli  company,  or  division  of  a  caravan, 
is  distinguished  by  an  axjpropriate  standard, 
which  at  night  consists  of  long  poles,  sur- 
mounted by  small  eagles  or  beacons,  formed  of 
iron  hoops,  which  are  filled  with  combustible 
materials  for  light,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
to  each  company ;  those  of  one  division  being  of  a 
different  figure  and  shape  from  those  of  another; 
so  that  every  one  knows,  by  looking  at  the  stand- 
ard by  night  or  by  day,  whether  he  is  in  his  proper 
place.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this 
arrangement  does  not  answer  the  description  given 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  states  that  the 
I-sraelites  were  guided  on  their  march  not  only  by 
a  pillar  of  lire  by  night,  but  of  cloud  by  day.  And 
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if  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  respecting  the 
miraculous  means  by  which  the  deliverance  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  was  effected  be 
admitted,  the  credibility  of  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  cannot  be  affected  by  the  relation  of  a 
miraculons  guidance  being  afforded  them  in  their 
exodus  from  the  house  of  bondage.  But  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  right  views  of  the 
Divine  conduct  to  imagine  that  the  Lord,  after 
having  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  interposed  for 
their  rescue  from  oppression  and  slavery,  had 
abandoned  all  further  interest  in  their  cause  the 
moment  their  release  was  accomplished,  and 
therefore  the  historical  character  of  this  book 
requires,  in  consistency,  the  assertion  of  such  a 
miracle  of  providential  care  and  protection  as  is 
here  stated  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  His  people 
by  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  day 
and  night.  This  fact  supplies  some  of  the  noblest 
figures  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
(Zech.  viii.  5:  cf.  Num.  x,  34;  Isa.  iv.  T),  6). 
There  was  only  one  cloud  (ch.  xiv.  19,  24 ;  Num. 
ix.  21),  which,  consisting  doubtless  of  the  same 
materials  as  ordinary  clouds,  and  charged  with 
electricity,  so  far  as  natural  means  were  employed, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  pillar,  and  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  the  sky  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  by  all  in 
the  procession,  even  to  the  remotest  rear  (Dent.  i. 
33).  But  neither  the  form  nor  the  position  of  the 
cloud  was  unchangeable.  The  cloud  first  appeared 
at  Etham  as  their  Leader,  when  entering  upon  a 
new  and  unknown  tract;  and  He  who  went  before 
them  was  Christ;  for  he  is  afterwards  (ch.  xiv.  19) 
called  "the angel  of  God." 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-4.  —  God  Instructeth  the 
Israelites  as  to  their  Journey.  2.  Speak  .  .  . 
that  they  turn  and  encamp.  The  Israelites  had 
now  completed  their  journey  to  the  wilderiiess,  and 
at  Etham  the  decisive  step  would  have  to  be  taken 
whether  they  would  celebrate  their  intended  feast 
and  return,  or  march  onwards  by  the  head  of  the 
Bed  Sea  into  the  desert,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
departure.  They  were  already  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert,  and  a  short  march  would  have  placed 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  as  the  chariots 
of  Egypt  could  have  made  little  progress  over  dry 
and  yielding  sand.  But  at  Etham,  instead  of 
pursuing  their  journej'-  eastward,  with  the  sea  on 
their  right,  they  were  suddenly  commanded  to 
diverge  to  the  south,  keeping  the  gulf  on  their 
left ;  a  route  which  not  only  detained  them  linger- 
ing on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  but  in  adopting  it, 
they  actually  turned  their  backs  on  the  land  of 
which  they  had  set  out  to  obtain  the  possession. 
A  movement  so  unexpected,  and  of  which  the 
ultimate  design  was  carefully  concealed,  could  not 
but  excite  the  astonishment  of  all,  even  of  Moses 
himself,  although,  from  his  implicit  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  his  Heavenly  Guide,  he  obeyed. 
The  object  was  to  entice  Pharaoh  to  piirsue,  in 
order  that  the  moral  effect  which  the  judgments 
on  Egypt  had  produced  in  releasing  God's  people 
from  bondage,  might  be  still  further  extended  over 
the  nations  by  the  awful  events  transacted  at  the 
Red  Sea.  [tnp*;,  turn.]  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  verb  [mtf  j  is  to  turn  about,  to  turn  back,  to 


Pharaoh  pursueth 


EXODUS  XIV. 


after  the  Israelites. 


and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the 

3  sea.    For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel,  ^'They  are  entangled 

4  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in.  And  '^I  will  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them;  and  I  Svill  be  honoured 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host;  that  the  Egyptians  may  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord.    And  they  did  so. 

D  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that  the  people  fled:  and  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  was  turned  against  the  people,  and  they 
said,  Why  have  we  done  this,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us? 

6,  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him :  and  he 

7  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 

8  captains  over  every  one  of  them.    And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of 
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return.    But  it  also  signifies  sometimes  to  turn  in 
a  new  or  different  direction  (of.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  10 ; 
Ezek.  XXXV.  7;  Zech.  vii.  14),  audit  bears  this  sense 
here,  for  the  Israelites  were  commanded,  instead 
of  pursuing  an  easterly  course  till  they  had 
rounded  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  turn  southward, 
and  go  down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf.  Al- 
though all  the  roads  from  Egypt  to  the  Eed  Sea 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  Moses, 
and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  weight  of 
responsibility  laid  upon  him  by  the  difficult  enter- 
prise to  which  he  had  been  called,  of  conducting 
so  mighty  a  multitude  through  the  deserts  to 
Canaan,  he  would,  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment,  have  chosen  an  easy,  though 
it  might  be  a  circuitous  route, — there  is  no  ground 
afforded  by  the  Scripture  narrative  for  supposing 
that  Moses  was  aware  of  the  Divine  purpose 
to  make  a  miraculous  passage  for  his  people 
through  the  Ked  Sea;  and  therefore  his  implicit 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  "  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth  "  M-as  a  striking 
proof  of  his  full  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  care  of  the  Almighty  leader. 
Pi-haMrotli  -if  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would  signify 
'  the  mouth  of  the  caverns'  or  defiles.    'But,'  says 
Gesenius,  on  the  authority  of  JctUonsky,  'it  is 
doubtless  an  Egyptian  name,  Pi-achi-roth,  the  sedgy 
place,   'between  Migdol  and  the  sea  It 
could  not  be  the  town  Migdol— for  that  was  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  extremity  of  Egypt;  nor  can 
it,  according  to  our  preceding  explanations,  be  the 
defile  Micktal  or  Muktala,  or  Suez,  as  Laborde 
and  Wilkinson  suppose  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies 
a  tower,  or  an  elevated  peak,  so  it  is  here  obviously 
used  for  the  lofty  mountain  Jebel  Attakah.  [The 
Septuagint,  however,  has  ava  fxearov  MayoujXov — 
referring  to  the  town  called  by  the  Greeks  Mag- 
dolon.]  over  against  Baal-zephon— a  place  sacred 
to  Tyijhon.     The  name  was  very  appropriate  to 
such  a  locality,  as  the  wild  desert  regions  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  were  considered  the 
habitation  of  Typhon,  the  Egyptian  evil  demon. 
'  On  the  left,  at  the  mouth  of  VVady  Tawarik,  is 
Migdol  (Pas-Attakah) ;  in  front  the  sea;  on  the 
right,  in  the  defiles  between  the  ranges  of  Jebel 
Deraj,  Pi-hahiroth  (openings  of  the  caverns) ;  and 
probably  somewhere  near  was  "Baal-zephon,"  in 
tlie  form  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Typhon '  {Dy^ew's 
'  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  54).    the  -wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in.  Pharaoh,  who  would  eagerly  watch 
their  movements,  was  now  satisfied  that  they 
were  meditating  flight,  and  he  naturally  thought, 
from  the  error  into  which  they  appeared  to  have 
fallen  by  entering  that  defile,  he  could  intercept 
them.     He  believed  them  now  entirely  in  his 
power,  the  mountain  chain  being  on  one  side,  the 
sea  on  the  other,  so  that,  if  he  pursued  them 
in  the  rear,  escape  seemed  impossible.  They 
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marched  now  with  the  Attakah  range  on  their 
right,  and  the  sea  on  their  left,  and  the  mountain 
heights  of  Abu-Deraj,  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Tawarik,  in  front ;  so  that,  with  the  Egyptians 
behind  them,  extrication  from  this  cul  de  sac  was 
by  natural  egress  impossible.  The  route,  however, 
was  broad  enough  to  allow  the  march  of  a  large 
body  of  people. 

5-9.  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that 
the  people  fled.  As  the  intelligence  must  have 
been  sent  to  him  from  Etham,  which  would  occupy 
two  days,  and  the  muster,  as  well  as  the  transit  of 
his  army,  would  require  one  or  two  more,  it  might 
be  a  week  ere  he  reached  them.  This  seems  to  be 
a  natural  conclusion:  for  at  Etham,  'which  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,'  the  king's  spies,  who 
doubtless  were  employed  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Israelites,  would  expect  them  to  engage  in 
their  intended  solemnity.  But  observing  that, 
instead  of  halting  to  make  preparations  for  the 
sacred  rites,  they  took  this  road,  a  suspicion  that 
their  secret  purpose  was  flight  was  now  confirmed. 
Sicard  thinks  that  an  expression  so  remarkalle 
as  this,  "  that  the  people  fled,"  can  be  fairly  inter- 
preted only  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  had 
previously  had  a  definite  route  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  king,  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  &c.  Alas ! 
how  soon  the  obduracy  of  this  reprobate  king 
re-appears.  He  had  been  convinced,  but  not 
converted— overawed,  but  not  sanctified  by  the 
appalling  judgments  of  heaven.  He  bitterly  re- 
pented of  what  he  now  thought  a  hasty  concession. 
Pride  and  revenge,  the  honour  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  all  prompted 
him  to  recall  his  permission,  to  reclaim  those 
runaway  slaves,  and  force  them  to  their  wonted 
labour.  Strange  that  he  should  yet  allow  such 
considerations  to  obliterate  or  outweigh  all  his 
painful  experience  of  the  danger  of  oppressing 
that  people.  But  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
doomed  to  destruction  are  first  infatuated  by 
sin.    6.  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot  [-ib{<:a; 

Septuagint,  Et^£'/^e]— and  he  bound,  yoked  the 
horses  to  the  chariot  (Gen.  xlvi.  29;  1  Ki.  xviii. 
44)';  chariot  singular,  used  collectively.  His 

preparations  for  an  immediate  and  hot  juirsuit  are 
here  described :  a  difference  is  made  between  the 
"  cliosen  chariots,"  and  "the  chariots  of  Egypt." 
The  first  evidently  composed  the  king's  guard, 
amounting  to  six  hundred,  and  they  are  called 
"chosen,"  specially  young  warriors,  as  the  word 
is  used  (Isa.  ix.  7 ;  xxxi.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  21 ;  xlix.  26; 
li.  3;  Amosiv.  10).  Sothat these  "chosen"  chariots 
contained  the  flower  and  chivalry  of  Egypt, 
captains  over  every  one  of  them  [n^-^h-^,  third 
men;  Septuagint,  TpitxTaTa's] — lit.,  'and  (three) 
warriors  upon  each  of  them.'  The  principal 
military  force  of  ancient  Egypt  consisted  in  war- 


Pharaoh  pursiieth  Israel. 


EXODUS  XIV. 


The  Israelites  murmur. 


Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of  Israel :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand.  But  the  ^Egyptians 
pursued  after  them,  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his 
horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon. 

And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  children  of  Israel  lifted  up  their 
eyes,  and,  behold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them;  and  they  were 
sore  afraid:  and  the  children  of  Israel ''cried  out  unto  the  Lord.  And 
Hhey  said  unto  Moses,  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou 
taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus 
12  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt?  Is^noi  this  the  word  that  we 
did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians? Y or  it  had  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that 
we  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 
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chariots.  Three  men  were  generally  assigned  to 
each  chariot,  one  for  driving,  and  two  for  fighting. 
'Eacli  car  contained  two  persons,  like  the  otcftpo^ 
of  the  (J reeks.  On  some  occasions  it  carried 
three,  the  charioteer  or  driver  and  two  chiefs ' 
(  WiUcinsoris  'Ancient  Egypt.')  On  this  occasion— 
the  itursuit  of  Israel — war-cliariots  were  employed, 
as  infantry  would  have  been  totally  unsuitable  for 
an  ex[iedition  tliat  required  a  rapid  galop  across 
the  desert.  As  the  frontier  line  on  the  east  was 
constantly  ex])osed  to  the  attacks  of  Asiatic 
invaders,  provision  was  made  by  the  erection  of 
fortilied  towns  or  military  stations  on  the  border 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  chariots  for  tlie  protection  of  the 
country.  Besides,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
Herodotus  (b.  ii.,  ch.  158)  that  tlie  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  military  force  was  stationed  in  the 
Delta  not  far  from  Memphis,  and  that  the  whole 
standing  army  consisted  of  410,000— viz.,  250,000 
Calasayrics  and  150,000  Hermotybes.  It  could 
not,  then,  be  difficult  quickly  to  assemble  a  large 
force  ;  indeed,  that  historian  gives  several  instances 
of  the  hasty  muster  of  a  numerous  army  upon  an 
emergency.  So  that,  wherever  Barneses  was 
situated — whether  at  Heroopolis,  according  to  the 
theory  of  RohwHon,  or  at  Basatiu,  as  Niehuhr, 
Burckhardt,  and  others  place  it,  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  a  detachment  of  the  Egyptian 
army  must  have  been  concentrated  near  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements 
of  so  lai'ge  a  body  of  disaffected  persons,  resident 
near  the  capital.  It  everywhere  appears  from 
the  monuments  that  the  Pharaohs  headed  their 
armies  in  person.  The  600  chosen  chariots,  we 
have  said,  were  most  probably  the  royal  guard, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (b.  ii.,  ch.  1(58) 
consisted  of  2,000  men,  selected  by  turns  every 
year  from  the  entire  army.  But  they  did  not 
comprise  the  whole  force  which  Pharaoh  raised 
for  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  He  likewise  took 
"all  the  chariots  of  Egypt" — i.e.,  as  many  as 
could  in  the  urgency  of  the  time  be  mustered. 
Josephus  says  that,  along  with  the  600  chariots, 
Pharaoh  had  50,000  liorsemen  and  200,000  foot- 
men ;  and  a  classical  historian  [Diodorus  Siculus, 
b.  i.,  ch.  54)  represents  the  great  Sesostris  as 
bringing  to  the  field  600,000  footmen,  24,000  horse- 
men ,  and  27,000  war-chariots.  Compared  with  such 
evident  exaggerations,  the  moderate  number— in 
harmony  with  the  suddenness  of  the  muster — 
affords  a  minute,  but  strong  attestation  to  the 
historical  truthfulness  of  this  narrative.  As  to 
"the  cliariots  of  Egypt,"  the  common  cars  con- 
tained only  two  persons— one  for  driving  and  the 
other  for  fighting.  Sometimes  only  one  person  was 
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in  the  chariot,  the  driver  lashing  the  reins  round 
his  body  and  lighting.  As  to  the  war-chariots 
employed,  these  were  of  light  construction, 
open  behind,  and  hung  on  small  wheels,  and 
his  liorsemen  [i^'^^Di].  This  is  a  different  word 
from  that  used,  v.  7.  Ilengstenhery  ('Egypt  and 
Books  of  Moses,'  p.  126),  after  ChampolUon,  on  the 
alleged  evidence  of  the  monuments,  maintains 
that  "  horsemen,"  in  the  sense  of  cavalry,  were  not 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians;  and  also  from  the 
general  testimony  of  historians,  that  although 
horses  were  employed  in  war  at  a  very  early 
period,  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  that  it  became  customary  to  fight  on 
horseback,  the  horses  of  the  Egyptians  being, 
like  those  described  in  Homeric  battles,  attached 
to  cars  or  chariots,  mounted  by  one  or  more 
warriors.  But  Wilkinson  ('Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  i., 
p.  292)  has  shown  that  mention  is  made  of  the 
Egyptian  horses  in  sacred  (2  Chr.  xii.  3;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
9)  as  well  as  profane  history  {Diodorus  Siculus,  b.  i., 
ch.  54) ;  nor  are  the  hieroglyphics  silent  upon  the 
subject;  for  we  learn  from  them  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  was  a  very  honourable  and 
important  post — generally  held  by  the  king  him- 
self, or  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  king's 
sous.  (See  also  Hdvernick's  '  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,'  p.  256). 

10.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh.  Although 
the  distant  sounds  from  the  desert,  reverberating 
through  the  defiles,  announced  the  approach  of 
their  avenging  foe,  the  appearance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  would  not  be  visible  till  they  were 
near  at  hand,  and  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
mountain  defiles.  The  impulsive  multitude  were 
now  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  excitement,  and, 
instigated  by  one  and  another  of  the  more  im- 
petuous spirits,  gave  vent  to  their  emotions  in  a 
loud  burst  of  indignant  accusation  against  their 
leader.  Absence,  brief  as  it  had  been,  had  molli- 
fied their  remembrance  of  their  oppressive  task- 
masters; and  the  overwhelming  dread  of  famine 
and  death  in  the  wilderness  now  filled  their  minds, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  holier  faith  in  the  might 
of  that  arm  which  had  already  done  such  wonders 
in  their  behalf.  The  great  consternation  of  the 
Israelites  is  somewhat  astonishing,  considering 
their  vast  superiority  in  numbers  ;  but  their  deep 
dismay  and  absolute  despair  at  the  sight  of  this 
armed  host  receives  a  satisfactory  explanation 
from  the  fact  that  the  civilized  state  of  Egyptian 
society  required  the  absence  of  all  arms,  except 
when  they  were  on  service.  If  the  Israelites  were 
entirely  unarmed  at  their  departure,  they  could 
not  think  of  making  any  resistance  ( Wilkijison, 
Hengstenherg). 


Moses  comforteth  them. 


EXODUS  XIV. 


The  passage  of  the  Red  S 


13  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  ^'ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  to  you  to-day:  ^for  the  Egyp- 
tians whom  ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 

14  ever.    The  'Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  ™hold  your  peace. 

15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?  speak 

16  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward  :  but  **lift  thou  up  thy 
rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it ;  and  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

17  And  I,  behold,  I  will  "harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall 
follow  them :  and  I  will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 

18  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen.  And  the  Egyptians 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  gotten  me  honour  upon 
Pharaoh,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen. 

19  And  ^the  angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their 

20  face,  and  stood  behind  them :  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  ^  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them, 
but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these:  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other 
all  the  night. 

2 1  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the 

22  sea  dry  land,  and  the  w^aters  were  ^divided.  And  *the  children  of  Israel 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground:  and  the  waters  were 
^a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

2?>  And  the  Eg)^ptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of 
24  the  sea,  eten  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  And 
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13,  14.  Moses  said  .  .  .  Fear  ye  not.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  fortitude  of  a  man  so  severely- 
tried  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  leader  in  this  crisis, 
exposed  as  he  was  to  various  and  inevitable 
dangers,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  the 
vengeance  of  a  seditious  and  desperate  multitude; 
but  his  meek,  unruffled,  magnanimous  composure 
presents  one  of  the  sublimest  examples  of  moral 
courage  to  be  found  in  history.  And  w^hence  did 
Lis  courage  arise?  He  saw  the  miraculous  cloud 
still  accompanying  them,  and  his  confidence  arose 
solely  from  the  hope  of  a  divine  interposition, 
although,  perhaps,  he  might  have  looked  for  the 
expected  deliverance  in  every  quarter,  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea, 

15-18.  the  Lord  said,  &c.  When,  in  answer  to 
his  Y^rayers,  he  received  the  divine  command  to 
go  forward,  he  no  longer  doubted  by  what  kind  of 
miracle  the  salvation  of  his  mighty  charge  was  to 
be  effected. 

19.  tiie  angel  of  God— i.  e.,  the  pillar  of  cloud. 
The  slow  and  silent  movemeut  of  that  majes- 
tic column  through  the  air,  and  occupying  a 
position  behind  them,  must  have  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  Israelites  (Isa.  Iviii.  8).  It 
was  an  effectual  barrier  between  them  and  their 
pursuers,  not  only  protecting  them,  but  concealing 
their  movements.  Thus,  the  same  cloud  pro- 
duced light  (a  symbol  of  favour)  to  the  X)eople  of 
God  and  darkness  (a  symbol  of  wrath)  to  their 
enemies  (cf.  Ps.  cv.  39;  1  Cor.  x.  2;  2  Cor.  ii.  16). 

21,  MosGs  stretched  out  his  hand,  &c.  The 
waving  of  the  rod  was  of  great  irapoi'tance  on  this 
occasion,  to  give  public  attestation,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  Israelites,  both  to  the  character 
of  Moses  and  the  divine  mission  with  which  he 
was  charged,  the  Lord  caused  ...  a  strong  east 
wind  all  that  ni^lit  [Septuagint,  Noxo?— south 
windj.  Supjjose  a  mere  ebb  tide,  caused  by  the 
wind  raising  the  water  to  a  great  height  on  one. 
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s'ule^  still,  as  there  was  not  only  "  dry  land,"  but, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  narrative,  a 
wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  it  would 
be  impossible,  on  the  hyy)othesis  of  such  a 
natural  cause,  to  rear  the  wall  on  the  other.  The 
idea  of  Divine  interposition,  therefore,  is  impera- 
tive ;  and  assuming  the  passage  to  have  been  made 
at  Mount  Attakah,  or  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Tawarik,  an  east  wind  would  cut  the  sea  in  that 
line.  The  Hebrew  word  kadim,  however,  ren- 
dered in  our  translation  Uast,  means,  in  its 
primary  signification,  previous;  so  that  this  verse 
might  perhaps  be  rendered,  'the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  previous  wind  all 
that  night' — a  rendering  which  would  remove  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  the  host  of  Israel  marched 
over  on  the  sand  in  the  teeth  of  a  rushing  column 
of  wind  strong  enough  to  heayj  up  the  waters  as  a 
wall  on  each  side  of  a  dry  path,  and  give  the  intel- 
ligible narrative  of  Divine  interference.  22.  the 
children  of  Israel,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Moses,  along  with  Aaron,  first  planted  his  foot- 
steps on  the  untrodden  sand,  encouraging  the 
people  to  follow  him  without  fear  of  the  treacher- 
ous walls;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
multitudes  that  followed  him,  the  immense  num- 
ber who  throu'di  infancy  and  old  age  were  inca- 
pable of  hastening  their  movements,  together  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  tho  camp,  the  strong 
and  stedfast  character  of  the  leaders'  faith  was 
strikingly  manifested  (Josh,  ii,  10;  iv,  23;  Ps. 
Ixvi.  6 ;  Ixxiv,  13 ;  cvi.  9 ;  cxxxvi.  13 ;  Isa.  Ixiii. 
11-13;  1  Cor.  x.  i;  Heb.  xi.  29). 

23-30,  the  Egyptians  pursued.  From  the  dark- 
ness caused  by  the  intercepting  cloud,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  were  not  aware  on  what  ground 
they  were  driving:  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
fugitives  before  them,  and  tlicy  puslied  on  with 
the  fury  of  the  avengers  of  blond,  without  dream- 
ing that  they  were  ou  the  bared  bed  of  the  sea.  24. 


The  Egyptians  are  overwhelmed     EXODUS  XIV. 


in  the  Red  Sea. 


it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning  watch  the  Lord  looked  unto  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  and 

25  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  took  off  their  chariot  wheels, 
2 that  they  drave  them  heavily:  so  that  the  Eg3^ptians  said.  Let  us  flee 
from  the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyp- 

26  tians.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their 

27  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  ^  returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning 
appeared;  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  the  Lord  ^ overthrew 

28  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  ^  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that 
came  into  the  sea  after  them;  there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 

29  But  ^  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left. 

30  Thus  the  Lord  ^  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 

31  tians:  and  Israel  saw  ^  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.  And 


in  the  morning  watch— i,  e.,  at  sunrise,  the  Lord 
looked  .  .  .  through  .  .  .  cloud,  and  troubled 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians.  We  suppose  the  fact 
to  have  been,  that  the  side  of  the  ]:)illar  of  cloud 
toward  the  Egyi)tians  was  suddenly,  and  for  a 
few  moments,  illuminated  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
which,  coming  as  it  were  in  a  refulgent  Hash 
upon  the  dense  darkness  which  had  preceded,  so 
frightened  the  horses  of  the  ])nrsuer3  that  they 
rushed  confusedly  together  and  became  unmanage- 
able. Josephus  mentions  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  lG-18).  "Let  us  flee," 
was  the  cry  that  resounded  through  the  broken 
and  trembling  ranks  ;  but  it  was  too  late  —  all 
attempts  at  Sight  were  vain  {Bush).  25.  took 
off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them 
heavily.  The  plunging  of  the  terrified  horses 
seems  to  have  thrown  the  chariots  off  the  axles. 
This  confusion  seems  to  have  been  produced  as  if 
to  prevent  their  overtaking  the  Israelites  wliile 
still  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.  27.  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned 
to  his  strength  [ijn''x'?]— to  perpetuating  its  cease- 
less flow.  What  circumstances  could  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  miraculous  character  of  this 
transaction  than  that  at  the  waving  of  Moses' 
rod  the  dividing  waters  left  the  channel  dry,  and 
on  his  making  the  same  motion  on  the  opiiosite 
side,  they  returned,  commingling  with  instanta- 
neous fury.  Is  such  the  character  of  any  ebb  tide? 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Lord  over- 
threw the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
The  east  wind  would  cease  first  ou  the  western 
or  Egyptian  shore,  so  that,  when  the  waters  were 
rushing  back  to  their  wonted  channel,  the  Egyp- 
tians encountered  the  returning  billows.  .28. 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
Although  the  historian  does  not  expressly  say 
that  Pharaoh  perished,  it  is  surprising  that,  with 
such  a  declaration,  some  intelligent  writers  can 
maintain  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  himself  {vv.  17,  18.;  see  on  ch.  xv.  19; 
also,  Oaljurn,  'Mou.  Hist.,'  ii.,  p.  605). 

30.  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians,  &c.  The  tide 
threw  them  up,  and  left  multitudes  of  corpses  on 
the  beach,  a  prey  to  jackals  and  other  rapacious 
animals  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14) -a  result  that  brought 
greater  infamy  on  the  Egyptians,  that  tended  on 
the  other  hand  to  enhance  the  triun)ph  of  the 
Israelites,  and  doubtless  enriched  them  with  arms, 
which  they  had  not  before.  The  locality  of  this 
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famous  passage  has  not  yet  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  satisfactorily  lixed.  Some  place  it  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Suez— either 
above  it,  as  Niebuhr  and  the  Rationalists  do, 
across  a  very  narrow  inlet,  which  is  fordable  at 
ebb  tide,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide— 
or  immediately  below  it,  where  there  are  extensive 
shallows,  also  fordable  at  ebb;  where,  they  say, 
the  part  of  the  sea  is  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  '  a  strong  north-east  m  ind  ; '  where  the  road 
from  the  defile  of  Migdol  (now  Muktala)  leads 
directly  to  this  point,  and  where  the  sea,  not 
above  two  miles  broad,  could  be  crossed  in  a 
short  time.  This  is  Dr.  Bohinson^s  theory  ('Bib- 
lical Eesearches,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  81-86)  of  the  passage, 
which  he  describes  as  a  semi-miraculous  event, 
produced  on  the  curvature  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  by  a  north-east  wind;  for  the  Hebrew  term 
denotes  any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter.  'A 
strong  uorth-east  wind,  acting  here  upon  tije  ebb 
tide,'  says  he,  'would  necessarily  have  the  effect 
to  drive  out  the  w^aters  from  the  small  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end 
of  the  gulf  itself,  leaving  the  shallower  portions 
dry ;  while  the  more  northern  part  of  the  arm, 
which  was  anciently  both  broader  and  deeper 
than  at  i)reseut,  would  still  remain  covered  with 
water.'  In  this  way— viz.,  by  the  wind  acting 
with  supernatural  impetus  upon  the  ebb  tide,  and 
driviug  out  the  waters  during  the  night  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  usual— he  thinks  the  passage 
was  effected.  It  was  an  extraordinary  ebb,  pro- 
duced by  natural  means  supernaturally  increased. 
But  being  nothing  more  than  an  unusual  ebb,  it 
could  not  be  above  three  or  four  hours'  duration  ; 
and  although  the  Israelites  had  probably  been 
prepared,  the  moment  the  ford  promised  safe  foot- 
ing, to  march  forward;  yet,  as  the  action  of  the 
\vind  must  have  been  continued  a  considerable 
time  before  that  required  effect  took  place,  the 
passage  could  not  be  commenced  till  midnight, 
and  by  sunrise  it  was  completed— thus  occupying 
only  two  hours.  'As  the  Israelites  numbered 
more  than  two  millions  of  piersons,  besides  flocks 
and  herds,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  pass 
but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry  were  broad  enough 
to  enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  1,000  abreast, 
which  would  require  a  S])aceof  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  (and  is  ])erhaps  the  largest  sup- 
position admissible),  still  the  column  would  be 
more  than  2,000  persons  in  depth,  and,  in  all 
probability  could  not  have  extended  less  than 
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two  miles.  It  would  then  have  occupied  at  least 
au  hour  in  passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in 
entering  the  sea ;  and  deducting  this  from  the 
largest  time  intervening  before  the  Egyptians 
must  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there  will  remain 
only  time  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the"  body  of  the  Israelites  to  have  passed,  at  the 
most,  over  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles.'  With 
all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  this  learned  and 
reflecting  traveller,  who  is  supported  by  Haver- 
nick.  Bitter,  Wilkinson,  Stanley,  &c.,  we  cannot 
accept  his  solution  of  this  important  question, 
which  seems  to  leave  out  of  view  a  number  of 
circumstances— minute,  indeed,  but  essential  to 
the  full  consideration  of  the  case.  The  sea  at  the 
point  where  the  passage  was  made  must  have  been 
much  broader  than  it  is  at  Suez,  for  both  the 
Israelites  aud  the  Egyptians  were  on  its  bared  bed 
at  one  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  period  before  the  violent 
action  of  the  wind  produced  the  intended  effect; 
for  the  result  seems  to  have  been  immediately 
consequent  on  the  lifting  up  of  Moses'  rod  both  at 
the  beginning  aud  the  end.  Instead  of  the  waters 
being  driven  out  by  its  resistless  impulsion  farther 
than  during  an  ordinary  ebb,  they  were  divided, 
or  diagonally  cut  [wp3^,  avert  themselves.  The 
word  bears  the  signification  of  cleaving  by  a 
blow  or  violence,  8eptuagint,  to-xio-G?/  to  1)0 wp], 
so  as  to  be  a  "wall  unto  the  Israelites  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left."  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  rocks  at  Sinai  which,  if  Foster  renders 
it  aright,  is  to  this  effect,  '  Turned  into  dry  land 
the  sea,  the  Hebrews  flee  through  the  sea' 
('  Sinai  Photographed').  And  although  it  is  said 
that  "a  strong  east  wind"  was  used  instrumeu- 
tally,  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  not  so  much 
for  the  separation  of  the  waters,  as  to  dry  the  wet 
sand.  Kadim  denotes  tlie  character  rather  than 
the  quarter  of  the  gale — a  7)arching  wind,  a 
shurkiyeh,  and  hence  it  is  rendered  N0T09  by  the 
LXX. — not  an  ordinary  or  ijeriodical  wind,  but 
a  special  miraculous  agent.  A  sufficient  time 
would  thus  be  afforded,  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
to  conduct  over  the  bed  of  the  sea  the  mighty 
multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
tlieir  flocks  and  herds.  Influenced  by  these 
views,  the  vast  majority  who  have  examined  the 
spot  reject  the  theory  of.  Rohinson,  and  flx  the 
passage  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  down 
the  shore,  at  Wady  Tawarik,  where  the  sea,  reckon- 
ing by  a  straight  line  from  the  base  of  Jebel 
Attakah,  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  Badiyah 
to  the  Kas  Mesallah,  on  the  eastern  or  Ai'abian 
shore,  is  from  six  and  a  half  to  eight  geographical 
miles.  The  time  of  the  miracle  was  the  whole 
night,  at  the  season  of  the  year,  too,  when  the 
night  would  bo  about  its  average  length.  There 
was  thus  amx)le  time  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  from  any  part  of  the  valley,  especially 
considering  their  excitement  and  animation  by  the 
gracious  and  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence 
in  their  behalf  ( If'z'/.sm's  '  Lands,'  vol.  i.,  p.  154), 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Tragus  Pompeius  in  Jus- 
tin, xxxvi.,  2;  Ariapanus  in  Busebius,ix.,  27,  record 
the  tales  told  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
place  respecting  the  marvellous  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  divided  waters).  Local  tra- 
dition also  confirms  this  view;  for  the  names 
still  given  to  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
ne'.ghljourhood  bear  a  direct  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites.  Wady  Tawarik  is  called 
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also  by  the  Arabs  Wady  Mflsa.  Jebel  Attakah  sig- 
nifies, in  Arabic,  'the  mount  of  deliverance  ;'  the 
Wady  Badiyah,  'the  valley  of  the  miraculous;' 
Wady  el  Tih,  '  the  valley  of  wandering,'  &c.  The 
locality  of  this  famous  passage,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  ;  for, 
from  the  many  geological  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed,  as  well  as  on  the  shores,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  even  those  who  have  carefully  explored  the 
topography  of  that  region,  have  come  to  very  differ- 
ent conclusions  ;  so  that  the  actual  spot  at  which 
the  Israelites  entered  on  the  bared  channel  re- 
mains, aud  probably  will  for  ever  I'emain,  a  qiiestio 
vexata  in  Biblical  literature.  It  is  a  favourite 
idea  with  Eationalistic  writers  that  this  record 
is  not  strictly  historical.  '  The  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  must  not  be  viewed  as 
literal  history.  Later  traditions  exaggerated  the 
event,  surrounding  it  with  wonder '  (see  David- 
son^ s  'Introduction,'  vol.  i.,  p.  225).  Accordingly, 
they  endeavour  in  two  ways  to  impugn  the  mira- 
culous character  of  this  passage,  either  by  averring 
that  Moses  took  advantage  of  a  strong  ebb  tide 
to  transport  his  people  to  the  Arabian  strand,  or 
by  comparing  it  with  Alexander's  crossing  over 
the  Bay  of  Pamphylia,  in  his  Persian  Expedition. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  who  can  be  so  credulous  as 
to  suppose  that  a  stranger  like  Moses  possessed  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  time  and  extent  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  which  enabled  him  to 
calculate  with  confidence  on  profiting  by  them  on 
a  sudden  and  perilous  emergency,  while  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  his  whole  army,  though  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  knew  nothing  of  any  expected 
extraordinary  subsidence  of  the  waters.  With 
respect  to  the  other  point,  there  was  evidently 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  passage  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  as  Josephus,  who  relates  it,  clearly 
insinuates  ;  but  Callisthenes,  adverting  to  a  favour- 
able breeze  from  the  north,  which  drove  away  the 
water  in  the  shallows,  thereby  aftbrding  an  easy 
passage,  represented  it,  with  courtly  adulation,  as 
the  wind  doing  homage  to  Alexander  as  a  demigod, 
by  pioneering  his  way,  {Eustathius,  'Notes  on  Iliad,' 
iii.)  Assuming  the  veracity  of  Moses,  however,  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  miracle  ;  aud  from  the  numerous 
allusions  made  to  it  in  Scripture— the  profound 
and  awe-inspiring  impression  it  produced  upon 
cotemporary  nations,  as  well  as  the  figurative  use 
which  the  bards  of  Israel  make  of  it  in  describing 
the  greatness  of  Almighty  power — it  must  liave 
been  a  miracle  of  stupendous  character— of  un- 
paralleled magnitude.  What  was  the  design  of 
it?  There  was  no  absolute  need  of  the  Israelites 
being  led  through  the  Red  Sea;  for  there  is  a 
route  vastly  more  expeditious,  as  well  as  prac- 
ticable, by  which  modern  travellers  are  every 
season  penetrating  the  depths  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  Still  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  miracle 
— not,  indeed,  a  physical,  but  a  moral  necessity,— 
the  completion  of  the  work  which  the  preceding 
plagues  on  Egypt  had  to  a  certain  extent  accom- 
X)lished,  by  the  revelation  of  the  power  and  grace 
of  the  true  God  ;  and  the  nations  were  to  be 
taught  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  even  those 
of  the  civilized  Egyptians,  were  nothing  compared 
to  Jehovah,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  Israelites  could  have  been  led  to 
Canaan  without  a  miracle  ;  but  there  would  have 
been  no  such  striking  manifestations  of  God's 
omnipoteuce— of  His  grace  and  His  paternal  in- 
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EXODUS  XV. 


of  Moses. 


15    THEN  sang  "Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord, 
and  spake,  saying, 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
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terest  in  them.  The  Divine  legation  of  Moses 
was  authenticated  by  the  silent  but  emphatic 
testimony  of  Heaven.  The  confidence  of  the 
Israelites  in  his  mission  and  authority  was 
strongly,  though  with  many  of  them  but  tem- 
porarily awakened ;  and  in  the  astonishing  plie- 
nomena  of  that  eventful  night,  terminated  by 
the  judicial  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  a 
demonstration  was  made  to  the  senses  of  two 
millions  of  people,  of  which  the  effect  described 
was  natural  and  legitimate.  "  Israel  saw  that 
great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians :  and  tlie  people  feared  the  Lord,  and 
believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses  "  (v.  31). 
The  apostle  Paul,  referring  to  this  memorable 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church,  says 
that  the  Israelites  were  all  "baijtized  unto  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The 
conjunction  of  the  cloud  with  the  sea  suggests 
that  in  these  words  there  may  be  a  literal  refer- 
ence to  the  spraj'-,  which  might  fall  upon  the 

f)eoY)le  from  the  o'er-canopying  cloud,  and  from  the 
iquid  walls  on  their  right  and  their  left.    But  the 
import  of  this  apostolic  declaration  is,  that  the 
i   Israelites  were  baptized  unto  Moses  as  unto  a 
j   typical  Mediator,  and  consequently,  by  that  dedi- 
I   cation  were  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
Divine  dispensation  which  was  soon  to  be  inau- 
gurated with  them  by  his  ministry.    Further,  it 
also  clearly  denotes  that,  in  the  passage  of  the 
literal  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  we  have  a 
figure  of  the  same  kind  with  the  initiatory  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  —  a    type  of  "the 
washing  of  regeneration,"  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  of  which  baptism  is  only  the 
sign.     (See  Jamiesori's  '  Use  of  Sacred  History,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  292.) 

CHAP.  XV.  —  1.  Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  this  song-.  The  scene  of  this 
thanksgiving  song  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
landing-place,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  Aytln  Musa,  the  fountains  of  Moses.  They 
are  situated  somewhat  farther  northward  along 
the  shore  than  the  ojiposite  point  from  which  the 
Israelites  set  out.  But  the  line  of  the  people 
would  be  extended  during  the  passage,  and  one 
extremity  of  it  would  reach  as  far  north  as  these 
fountains,  which  would  supply  them  with  water 
on  landing.  These  wells  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history;  but  local  tradition,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  many  intelligent  travellers 
(Lindmy,  Wilson,  Lejmiis,  Tischendorf,  &c.),  has 
marked  this  as  the  spot  at  or  near  to  which  the 
Israelites,  after  their  awful  passage  through  the 
sea,  first  reached  the  Arabian  shore.  They  are 
mere  holes,  varying  from  seven  to  seventeen  in 
number,  for  the  shifting  siiuds  often  choke  them 
up,  so  that  many  of  them  are  invisible;  and  the 
warm,  brackish,  discoloured  water  contained  in 
them  has,  by  leaving  a  calcareous  deposit,  gradu- 
ally formed  a  hard  sediment,  from  which  rivulets 
fiow  out  into  the  neighbouring  plain.  A  few- 
stunted  palm  trees  shade  the  fountains,  which  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  few  acres  of  cultivated 
ground,  while  all  else  far  and  wide  is  a  wilderness 
of  barren  sand.  It  was  here  that  the  Israelites 
stopped  and  turned  back  to  see  the  terrible  de- 
struction of  their  pursuers,  as  they  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  commingHng  billows,  and  to  collect 
the  spoils  of  the  Egyptian  army  strewed  all  along 
the  beach.  Here,  perhai)S,  they  refreshed  them- 
selves and  their  cattle  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 


whence  the  wells  were  ever  afterwards  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  leader.  And  here, 
too,  the  whole  congregation  were  drawn  up  to  sing 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  their  Divine  Protector 
for  so  marvellous  a  deliverance.  The  time  when  it 
w^as  sung  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  morning 
after  the  passage.  This  song  is  by  some  hundred 
years  the  oldest  poem  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
sublimity  and  beauty  in  the  language  that  is  unex- 
ampled. But  its  unrivalled  superiority  arises  not 
solely  from  the  splendour  of  the  diction.  Its 
poetical  excellences  have  often  drawn  forth  the  ! 
admiration  of  the  best  judges,  while  the  character  i 
of  theeventcommemorate(l,andits  being  prompted 
by  Divine  inspiration,  contribute  to  give  it  an  in- 
terest and  sublimity  peculiar  to  itself. 

I  will  sin^.  Considering  the  state  of  servitude 
in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred,  and  the 
rude  features  of  character  which  their  subsequent 
history  often  displays,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  children  of  Israel  generally  were  qualified  to 
commit  to  memory  or  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
this  inimitable  song.  But  they  might  perfectly 
understand  its  pervading  strain  of  sentiment ;  and, 
with  the  view  of  suitably  improving  the  occasion, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  all,  old  and  young, 
should  join  their  united  voices  in  the  rehearsal  of 
its  words.  As  every  individual  had  cause,  so 
every  individual  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  of 
gratitude;  and  never  before  had  the  divine  praises 
been  celebrated  on  earth  by  so  vast  a  multitude 
under  the  influence  of  such  intensely  elevated 
devotion.  The  universal  animation  with  which 
this  jubilant  song  was  repeated  in  chorus— 

'loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  i 
Sweet  as  from  blessed  voicea  uttering  joy' —  ! 

may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.    But  } 
the  enthusiasm  of  popular  feeling,  inspired  by  a  j 
sense  of  wonderful  preservation,  was  intensiHed  j 
by  still  higher  and  holier  influences  ;  for  this  song  ^ 
which  they  sung,  so  replete  with  'thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,'  was  not  only  an 
effusion  of  ebullient  joy  at  their  new-born  freedom 
and  independence,  it  was  an  expression  of  pious 
gratitude,  that  tlieir  idolatrous  defections  (Ezek, 
XX.  8)  having  been  forgiven,  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  as  their  God,  I 
and  distinguished  by  such  uiiparalleled  tokens  of  [ 
His  presence  and  favour;  and  so  well  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  birthday  of  the  nation  pre- 
served in  after-times,  that  the  prophets,  when 
announcing  any  bright  epoch  of  religious  as  well 
as  political  regeneration,   were  accustomed   to  i 
depict  the  state  of  Israel  as  being  so  happy,  "  she 
shall  sing  there,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and 
as  in  the  day  when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt''  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  15;  Ps.  xcviii. ;  Mic.  vii.  15). 
Moreover,  this  song  is  referred  to  as  the  founda- 
tion, or  the  model,  of  the  thanksgivings  in  the'more 
glorious  Church  of  the  future.    The  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  was  a  type  of  something  greater, 
to  be  wrought  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  when  the  plagues  of  heaven 
would  be  poured  out  upon  the  Antichristian 
powers ;  and  the  union  of  the  song  of  Moses  with 
the  anthem  of  the  Lamb— the  one  referring  to  the 
inauguration,  and  the  other  connected  with  the 
glory  of  the  perfected  Church — indicates  that  the 
burden  of  praise  shall  be  a  hallelujah  for  all  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace  which  the  Church, 
in  the  course  of  her  chequered  history,  shall  have 
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of  Moses. 


The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Lord  is  ray  strength  and  ^song, — and  he  is  become  my  salvation 

Pie  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation ; 

My  father's  God,  and  I  Svill  exalt  him. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  '^var :  the  Lord  is  his  name. 
Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea : 
His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 
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experieaced  (Rev.  xv.  2,  3).   unto  the  Lord  [n\~:'2\ 
— Jehovab,  the  distinguishing  name  of  Israel's 
God  (ch.  iii.  14;  vi.  3).    for  lie  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  [r.n^  riN^]— for  He  is  highly  exalted,  or 
He  has  highly  exalted  Himself  by  a  marvelloiis 
display  of  His  majesty,    the  horse  and  his  rider 
[■ujTi  D'D].    .In  ch.  xiv.  9  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
two  eminent  Egyptologers,  relative  to  the  use  of 
cavalry  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  Mosaic  period, 
■were  stated.    Those  who  espouse  the  views  of 
Ghampollion  render  the  words  soos  verecheho,  "horse 
and  his  chariot,  or  charioteer;'  and  hence  the 
Israelites,  in  their  song  of  triumph,  say  no  more 
than  that  the  warrior  mounted  ou  the  chariot 
was,  along  with  his  vehicle,  immersed  in  the 
depths.    Our  version,  which  has  "horse  and  his 
rider,"  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Wilkinson, 
whose  explorations  among  the  monuments  have 
been  later,  as  well  as  more  extensive,  than  those 
of  Champo'Uon,  and  to  whose  testimony,  therefore, 
corresponding  weight  is  due,  as  establishing  the 
agreement  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  the  ancient 
sculptures,  and  thereby  demonstrating  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  sacred  writer.     The  words  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  verse  formed  the  refrain; 
and  as  the  song  consists  of  three  strophes— the 
lirst  contained  between  2-5,  the  second  between  6- 
10,  both  ending  with  a  mention  of  the  Egyptian's 
destruction,  and  the  third  or  last  strophe  dilating 
on  that  catastrophe  as  a  sure  preparation  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise—it was  probably  joined  in  by  a  chorus  of 
singers  at  the  close  of  each  division.    2.  The  Lord 
is  my  strength  and  song  [w]— denotes  strength, 
also  glory,  praise  ;  and  the  import  of  the  clause  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  this:  my  glory  and  song 
is  Jah ;  and  {vau  consac.  in  an  explanatory  state- 
ment) =;.>r  He  is  to  me  for  salvation -j.  e,,  Jehovah 
is  the  burden  of  my  song  of  praise  for  the  great 
deliverance  granted  to  me.    [IJ enrjsienberg  prefers 
the  primary  meaning  of  w,  as  expressing  the  cove- 
nant relation  of  God  to  Israel,  and  considers  the 
meaning  to  be,  "He  is  my  strength  and  song"— i.  e., 
my  mighty  and  glorious  helper;  and  the  latter 
clause,  "  and  He  is  become  my  salvation,"  as  the 
consequence  which  proceeded  from  that  relation. 
^']^)\  and  song,  from  the  root  verb  "ip^,  to  hum  or 
murmur,  so  that  nnpT  signifies  a  song  or  psalm 
accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument,       is  de- 
rived by  some  from  hn;;,  to  be  beautiful,  excellent ; 
and.  is  considered  by  others  to  be  an  Egyptian 
word  which  is  used  in  several  ancient  works. 
But  Tholuch  ('Bib.  Repos.,'  January,  18.34)  has  suc- 
cessfully proved  that  the  writings  referred  to 
speak  not  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  but  of  the  God  of 
Israel;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  amongst 
scholars  that  n;  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  n;n: 
(Jehovah),  or  the  more  ancient  nyr^:  (Jahve).  ^It 
occurs  chiefly  in  poetry,  and  most  frequently  in 
refrains  and  doxologies.]   This  clause  is  quoted, 
Ps.  cxviii.  14;  Isa.  xii.  2,  and  ajiplied  both  by 
David  and  Isaiah  to  the  spiritual  salvation.  The 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  a  grinding  servi- 
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tude — from  the  sword  of  their  infuriated  enemy, 
and  from  the  imminent  perils  of  the  deep— was 
owing  entirely  to  Jehovah's  protection  ;  and  there- 
fore their  united  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise 
was  justly  due  to  Him  who  had  been  the  great 
and  only  source  of  their  "salvation."  he  is  my 
God  {r\}]—He  (this  Being  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned) is  emi^hatie,  importing  that  of  all  gods, 
He  is  the  sole  object  of  my  adoration  and  praise. 
I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation  [ini^N;].  The 
verb  [n^g]  signifies  to  sit  or  rest;  hence  [ni3],  a 
habitation.  But  in  the  Hiphil  it  is  used  to  denote 
extolling,  celebrating  with  praises ;  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  [oo^ao-w],  I  will  glorify.  This  is  the 
pi-oper  translation  of  the  word  here;  and  the 
clause,  preserving  the  parallelism,  will  stand 
thus, — 

'He  is  my  God.  and  I  will  glorify  Him ; 
My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  Him.' 

"My  father's  God"— ^.  e.,  the  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  to  whom  the  promise  recorded  (Gen. 
XV.  14)  had  been  fulfilled. 

3.  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  w2iX  —  i.e.,  a  mighty 
warrior,  a  resistless  conqueror;  for  all  the  flower 
and  chivalry  of  the  Egyptian  army  were  destroyed 
in  one  moment  by  liis  omnipotent  arm.  The 
l)hrase  is  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
uses  ['^"k]  a  man,  with  the  genitive  of  an  attribute 
or  quality,  as  an  adjective  to  denote  one  to  whom 
that  attribute  or  quality  belongs :  thus  "  a  man  of 
form"  means  a  handsome  man;  "a  man  of  blood," 
a  bloody  man ;  "a  man  of  name,"  a  famous  man  ; 
"  a  man  of  words,"  an  eloquent  man  ;  "  a  man  of 
the  field,"  a  husbandman ;  and  so  "  a  man  of  war" 
signifies  a  great  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33).  Jehovah 
is  poetically  represented  as  a  mighty  champion — 
encountering  the  foe  in  the  same  stvle  of  military 
equipment  as  the  Egyptians— with  horses  and 
war-chariot.  This  same  figure  is  used  in  an  ampli- 
fied form,  with  reference  to  the  same  historical 
event,  by  Habakkuk  (ch.  iii.  <S).  The  Lord  is  his 
name— i,  e.,  according  to  Fc.ipture  usage,  His 
nature:  He  has  now  actually  shown  Himself  to 
be  what  the  name  Jehovah  implies.  The  applica- 
tmn  of  this  warlike  epithet  to  Jehovah  harmonizes 
with  the  strain  of  this  triumphant  psean,  which 
celebrates  the  total  destruction  of  a  hostile  army. 
Their  discomfiture  was  due  solely  to  the  might  of 
Israel's  God.  There  was  no  room,  as  there  com- 
monly is,  after  a  signal  victory,  for  lauding  the 
military  skill  of  the  human  leader,  the  gallantry  of 
individual  combatants,  or  the  valorous  conduct  of 
the  people  generally.  The  victory  was  won  solely 
by  "the  right  arm"  of  the  Lord,  and  all  that  the 
Israelites  had  to  do  was  to  "  stand  still  and  see 
His  salvation."  This  song,  therefore,  was  sung  in 
celebration,  not  of  what  God  had  enabled  His 
people  to  achieve,  but  of  what  He  had  done  for 
them.  4.  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath 
he  east  into  the  sea.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"cast"  signifies  what  is  hurled  with  great  force, 
as  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  it  describes  the 
fearful  rapidity  of  the  destruction  which  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians,  his  chosen  captains 
[VK?'7B']— third  men  [Septuagint,  Tpio-TarasJ;  see 
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EXODUS  XV. 


of  Moses. 


5  The  depths  have  covered  them : — they  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 

6  ^Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power: 
Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy. 

7  And  in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency  thou  hast  overthrown  them  that 

rose  up  against  thee : 
Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  ^consumed  them  ^  as  stubble. 

8  And  ^with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together, 
^  The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap. 

And  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

9  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 

I  will  ^'divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  ^  destroy  them. 
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on  ch.  xiv.  7.  in  the  Red  Sea  [c]to-d:3]— in  the 
sea  of  sedge  or  weeds.  This  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  to  that  bay  or 
gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  was  called  "  the 
Red  Sea"  by  the  Greek  geographers.  '  On  the 
waters  of  the  "Eed  Sea,"'  says  Dr.  Pldpson,  'a 
species  of  algce,  Trichodesmium  Erythiseum,  be- 
longing to  the  group  Oscillarise,  is  found  some- 
times in  i^rodigious  quantities.  It  is  a  microscopic 
plant,  and  of  such  a  magniticent  blood-red  colour 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  Herodotus  gave  the 
name  of  "  Hed  Sea"  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  this 
circumstance.  After  a  certain  time  these  algse 
completely  lose  their  red  colour  and  become  green, 
so  that  tlie  phenomenon  is  intermittent.'  5.  they 
sank  into  the  bottom  [n"?!!*;.??]— in  the  abysses. 
6.  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in 
power.  The  right  hand  was  the  pledge  of  good 
faith,  and  the  truth  or  faithfulness  of  God  to  his 
j)romises  (Gen.  xv.  14;  xlvi.  4)  is  magnified,  illus- 
triously displayed,  by  putting  forth  his  Almighty 
power  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  Israel.  7.  And 
in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency  [fI:^^^4]— 

height  or  majesty  (cf.  Job  xxxvii.  4;  xl.  10). 
[•^ivin  Dinn,  thou  hast  pulled  or  brought  down 
those  that  rose  against  thee— i.e.,  in  the  persons 
of  thy  people].  The  Hebrew  verb  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  pulling  or  tearing  down  buildings, 
and  hence  destroying  a  peo])le.  thou  sentest 
forth  thy  wrath  [-rrnn]  — a  burning,  metaphor., 
glowing  anger,  fierce  wrath  (cf.  Neh.  xiii.  18;  Ps. 
ii.  5),  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  [p]^]  the 
fire  of  the  nostril  (Num.  xxv.  4 ;  xxxii.  14;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  18).  The  allusion  in  this  passage  is  prob- 
ably to  the  fire  darted  from  the  cloudy  pillar. 
8.  And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils— e, ,  the 
strong  east  wind  (ch.  xiv.  21 :  cf.  Ps.  xviii.  15).  the 
waters  were  gathered  together  [innr^]— were  piled 
up.  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap.  The 
translation  of  every  one  of  these  words  is  ob- 
jected to  by  those  whose  theoretical  views  tend 
to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  miracle,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  the  strict 
and  proper  import  of  each  of  thera.  [i^V^.  is  ren- 
dered "  stood  upright."]  The  same  verb  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxi.  29;  xxxvii.  7;  Exod.  xxxiii.  8,  where  it 
is  contended  that  the  word  signifies  "  standing 
apart."  But  a  slight  inspection  of  each  of  these 
passages  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
"standing  upright"  is  included  as  much  as  that 
of  "standing  apart;"  nay,  more,  that  the  word 
would  not,  of  itself,  express  the  separation,  unless, 
as  in  Gen.  xxi.  29,  other  words  had  been  added; 
and  consequently  that  the  primary,  as  well  as 
principal,  import  of  the  verb  used  in  this  verse  is 
to  "stand  upright."  [n'':'p  is  rendered  "floods."] 
This  translation  is  found  fault  with,  as  giving  a 
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violent  and  a  false  idea  of  the  storm,  and,  instead 
of  it,  '  flowing  waters' is  substituted,  by  which  is 
meant,  'the  upper  tidal  current'  —  the  Israelites 
having  passed  over  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  gulf. 
But  this  view  appears  manifestly  inadmissible 
from  the  words  that  follow — "the  floods  stood 
upright  as  an  heap  "  [np.-hcs].  It  is  true,  the  mean- 
ing given  to  the  word  13  has  also  been  called  in 
question,  which,  it  is  alleged,  signifies  simply  a 
removal  or  displacement  of  the  waters,  such  as 
takes  place  in  an  ebb.  But  this  term  occurs  only 
six  times;  here,  and  Josh.  iii.  13,  16;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7; 
Ixxviii.  13;  Isa.  xvii.  11 — in  all  of  which  passages 
it  implies  something  more  than  motion.  Gesenius 
and  the  LXX  always  render  it  "heap."  and  the 
depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea— 
not  frozen,  but  curdled,  condensed.  It  is  a  strong 
poetical  figure,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  gradation 
observable  in  the  description.  The  waters  M^ere 
first  of  all  arrested  in  their  ceaseless  billoM'y  agita- 
tion, and  prevented  from  any  farther  flow;  then 
they  were  compressed  on  either  side,  so  as  to  leave 
an  intermediate  space;  they  were  next  piled  up 
as  a  heap;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  congestion  of 
the  waters  at  the  bottom,  produced  by  the  sux^er- 
incumbent  mass.  This  is  poetry,  indeed ;  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  description,  as  well  of  the 
images  employed  in  this  chapter  [vv.  5,  10)  as  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  conveys  the  impi-ession 
tliat  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Pharaoh  took 
place  at  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the  water  was 
sufficiently  deep  to  correspond  with  the  account 
given  of  its  division  and  accumulation,  as  well  as 
of  its  subsequent  immersion  of  the  impious  and 
incorrigible  rebels  whom  it  was  commissioned  to 
overwhelm.  9.  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue, 
&c.  The  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Egyptians  are 
very  graphically  depicted  in  their  confident  assur- 
ance of  success,  and  the  exultation  with  wliich 
they  anticipated  all  its  happy  results.  They 
far  exceeded  the  boastful  declaration  of  the 
vain-glorious  Eoman;  for  his  'Veni,  vidi,  vici' 
described  a  conquest  that  had  been  achieved; 
whereas,  in  the  height  of  their  impious  presum.i)- 
tion,  the  imaginations  of  the  Egyptians  were 
already  feasting  on  the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  and  an 
easy  victory  ere  ever  they  had  reached  the  camp 
or  struck  a  blow  on  the  objects  of  their  meditated 
attack,    my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them 

[^u'b3  iD^{'7pn] — my  soul  is  filled  with  them,  my 
desire  of  vengeance  is  satisfied.  The  pursuit  orig- 
inated in  a  determined  purpose  to  chastise  the 
rebellion,  as  Pharaoh  deemed  it,  of  his  insurgent 
slaves:  the  desire  of  inflicting  signal  punishment 
upon  the  fugitives  became  more  intense,  the 
closer  he  came  upon  their  track,  and  he  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  words  of  this  clause,  as  having 
in  fancy  got  them  in  his  power,  and,  like  a  raven- 
ous beast,  glutting  his  appetite  with  the  luxury 
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10  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them: 
They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

11  Who  ^is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  ^gods? 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, — fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders? 

12  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them. 

13  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people  wJiich  thou  hast  redeemed : 
Thou  liast  guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  '"thy  holy  habitation. 

14  The  "people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid  : 

Sorrow  "shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina. 
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of  reveuge.  my  hand,  shall  destroy  them  [hnti/nm] 
—shall  possess  them  ;  i.  e.,  after  having  dispirited 
aud  discomtited  them,  I  shall  exterminate  them. 
10.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind.  Jehovah, 
like  a  consummate  general,  concealed,  as  it  were, 
his  ]ilan  of  onset,  until  the  Egyptians  were  iu  the 
middle  of  the  channel;  and  the  moment  the  Is- 
raelites were  securely  landed  on  the  Arabian 
shore,  'He  who  gathered  the  winds  iu  His  fists, 
and  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment '  (Prov.  xxx. 
4),  seut  them  forth  as  His  messengers  of  destruc- 
tion. The  strong  wind,  by  which  the  waters  had 
been  divided,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  dried, 
subsided  as  suddenly  and  miraculously  as  it  rose; 
or,  as  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  words, 
the  wind  changed  to  the  contrary  direction,  com- 
X)elli ng  the  separated  waters  to  collapse.  With 
resistless  imxjetuosity  they  rushed  on  in  one  stu- 
pendoiis  billow,  till  commingling  amid  the  foam 
and  roar  of  confluence,  they  rolled  like  a  cataract 
over  the  host,  sweeping  into  the  abysses  of  the 
gulf  the  jjride,  power,  and  cliivalry  of  Egypt. 
"Horse  and  his  rider,"  or  charioteer,  might  be 
seen  here  and  there  upon  the  boiling  surface,  and 
perhaps  with  desperate  convulsive  struggle  for 
self-preservation, 

'Apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.' 

But  it  was  a  vain  effort.  The  gulf,  after  chafing 
for  a  little  like  a  caldron,  exhibited  erelong  its 
wonted  calm;  but  the  host  of  armed  warriors 
which  during  the  night  had  sped  over  its  bared 
channel,  'where  were  they?'  'They  had  sunk  as 
lead  in  the  mighty  Avaters.'  11.  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?  [d^n3]— not  poten- 
tates and  great  men,  but  the  heathen  gods  (cf. 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  where  Elohim,  gods,  is  used) ;  and 
the  interrogative  form  of  the  ejaculation  implies  a 
strong  negation.  There  is  here  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  grand  result  of  the  exodial  crisis. 
That  was  a  conflict  between  two  spiritual  king- 
doms—the kingdom  of  light  and  true  religion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  darkness  and  idolatrous 
superstition,  carried  on  in  a  series  of  appalling 
calamities  upon  Egypt,  culminating  in  the  awful 
catastrophe  of  the  Eed  Sea,  whereby  was  unmis- 
takeably  demonstrated  the  insignificance,  or 
rather,  nothingness,  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
against  the  unrivalled  greatness  of  Jehovah's 
sovereignty.  The  lAiraseology  used  in  this  pas- 
sage [nribs-'D],  "Who  is  like  unto  thee?"  was  so 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
people  by  the  memorable  song  of  Moses,  that,  in 
subsequent  times  of  public  contest  between  the 
claims  of  God  and  of  idols,  it  was  frequently  em- 
bodied iu  the  name  Micaiah,  or  Micah  (1  Ki.  xxi, 
10;  xxii.^  8,  18;  Mic,  vii.  18).  glorious  in  holi- 
ness. No  attribute  in  the  character  of  the  true 
God  presents  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  low 
and  grovelling  qualities  ascribed  to  the  heatheu 
deities  than  His  purity  or  righteousness.  It  is 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  shedding  a  lustre  on  all  his  other  perfeo- 
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tions,  and  being  that  which  most  of  all  exalts  Him 
in  the  estimation  of  all  His  intelligent  and  moral 
creatures.  [The  Septuagint  renders,  it  oedo^afxevo's 
kv  uy'ioi?,  glorified  in  the  holy  ones— i.  e.,  amongst 
saints  and  angels,  or  in  holy  things.]  fearful  in 
praises — i.e.,  to  be  reverenced  with  godly  awe 
even  in  joyful  songs  of  praise,  doing  wonders — 
or  works  of  wonder,  marvellous  things  (cf.  Job 
V.  9).  This  verse  contains  one  of  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  the  majesty  and  excellence  of  God 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Scripture.  It  is  thus 
rendered  by  Boothroyd, — 

'  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  thee,  O  Jehovo.h ' 
Who  like  thee,  excelhng  in  hoUness: 
Awful,  praiseworthy,  working  wonders? 

12.  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand.  Re- 
currence is  here  again  had  to  the  image  of  a 
warrior  driving  a  war-chariot.  Like  fiery  steeds 
which  find  the  reins  slackened  (Hab.  iii.  8),  the 
waters,  no  longer  restrained,  rushed  forward  into 
the  dried  sands,  and  entombed  all  who  stood  on 
them  in  a  watery  grave — the  deep  parts  of  "the 
earth"  (cf.  Jon.  ii.  6).  13.  Thou  in  thy  mercy 
hast  led  forth  the  people  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed. In  this  third  and  concluding  strophe 
the  poet  makes  a  natural  transition  from  the 
justice  of  God  executed  upon  His  enemies,  to  the 
gracious  and  timely  protection  vouchsafed  to  His 
people.  The  Israelites,  after  having  been  rescued 
by  the  direct  interposition  of  God  from  the  house 
of  bondage,  would  inevitably  have  perished  amid 
the  privations  and  perils  of  their  journey  (ch.  xiv. 
14,  80:  cf.  Ps.  cxxiv.),  had  not  God  benignantly 
condescended  to  conduct  them  by  the  visible  sym- 
bol of  His  presence;  and  that  safe  guidance,  in 
circumstances  so  menacing,  and  by  a  path  so  new 
and  untrodden,  was  a  pledge  that  He  would  estab- 
lish them  in  the  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
So  sure  a  pledge  was  it  regarded,  that  the  sacred 
bard,  transporting  himself  iu  imagination  to  scenes 
of  the  vision ed  future,  speaks  of  it  as  actually 
fulfilled.  "Thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength 
to  thy  holy  habitation  "— i.  e.,  Canaan,  which,  from 
the  many  revelations  made  there  to  the  patriarchs, 
might  be  called,  in  a  wide  sense.  Bethel,  the  house 
of  God  (Gen.  xxviii.  16;  xxxv.  7),  and  the  way 
for  their  settlement  in  which  would  be  paved  by 
the  wide-spread  panic  which  the  events  of  the 
exodus  produced  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

14.  sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestina  [thn;  '?"'n]— terror  hath  taken 
hold.  The  people  of  Canaan  are  described  as 
thrown  into  fearful  commotion,  as  panic-struck 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  miraculous  passage 
through  the  sea ;  and  they  are  specified  first 
amongst  the  alarmists,  as  being  most  deeply 
affected  by  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
heaven-directed  emigrants.  From  traditional  re- 
ports of  the  promise  made  to  the  patriarchs, 
confirmed  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
national  demerits,  they  must  have  long  been 
aware  that  their  country  was  divinely  destined  to 
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1 5  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed ; 

^  The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembhng  shall  take  hold  upon  them ; 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away. 

16  Fear  ^and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them ; 

By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  ^as  a  stone; 

Till  thy  people  pass  over,  0  Lord, 

Till  the  people  pass  over,  which  *'thou  hast  purchased. 

17  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  *  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine 

inheritance, 

In  the  place,  0  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in ; 
In  the  Sanctuary,  0  Lord,  ichich  thy  hands  have  established. 

18  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

19  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horse- 
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be  occupied  by  another  race,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were,  by  the  same  irresistible  decree, 
doomed  to  utter  extermiuatiou.  Palestina  [nw'!??] 
— Philistia  (cf.  Ps.  Ix.  8;  Ixxxiii.  7;  Ixxxvii.  45 
cviii,  9:  and  Palestiua,  Isa.  xiv.  29,  Sl;  Joel  iii.  4)- 
[The  Septuagint  has  in  this  passage  ^vXLGTLtLjx; 
but  in  Isaiah  and  Joel,  locis  citatis,  a\\6<l)v\oi.] 
The  Hebrew  word  as  thus  used  was  the  proper 
and  exclusive  name  of  the  south-west  corner  of 
Canaan,  occupied  by  the  Philistines ;  and  sucli 
also  was  the  early  application  of  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent \U.a\aLcrr'Lvi]\  by  Jose2)hus  ('Antiquities,'  b,  i., 
oh.  vi,,  sec.  2;  also  b.  ii.,  ch,  xv.,  sec.  2),  although 
in  after-times  it  became  the  designation  of  the 
whole  land  {Josevhus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii,,  ch. 
10,  sec.  3;  Rawlinson^s  'Herodotus,'  b.  i.,  ch. 
105).  15,  tlie  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed 
—  lit.,  were  troubled,  were  in  trepidation,  para- 
lyzed with  terror  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  21 ;  2  bam. 
iv,  1;  Ps.  xlviii.  C;  xc.  7;  Ezek,  xxvi.  18).  [oriJ^ 
"^p^,  shiekhs,  the  peculiar  name  which  is  given 
in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Edomite  princes  or  phy- 
larchs  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  15),  and  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  h-^^^  the  mighty  men 
(nobles)  of  Moab  (cf .  2  Ki,  xxiv.  15 ;  Ezek.  xvii. 
13).]  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt 
away  [i:b3]— shall  melt  with  fear  (cf.  Josh.  ii.  9, 
24;  Ps.  Ixxv.  4;  Isa.  xiv,  31;  Jer.  xlix.  23).  16, 
by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as 
still— struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and 
terror;  i.e.,  petrified,  till  thy  people  pass  over, 
O  Lord— i,  e,,  pass  through  the  intermediate  re- 
gions on  the  way  to  Canaan,  which  thou  hast 
purchased  [n"'3i^]— redeemed,  recovered  possession 
of  (cf.  Deut,  xxxii.  6).  There  is  a  beautiful 
gradation  observable  in  describing  the  distress 
of  the  people  in  the  contiguous  countries.  First, 
there  is  a  wide-spread  panic  produced.  Secondly, 
the  rulers  in  Edom  are  agitated  and  perplexed ; 
the  Moabites  are  seized  with  consternation,  and 
the  whole  Canaauites  are  plunged  into  a  state 
of  deep  despondency.  Although  both  Edom 
and  Moab  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
(cf.  Num.  XX,  18;  xxii,  2),  yet  the  prevailing 
state  of  mind  amongst  the  people  in  all  the 
region  round  about  was  terror  —  a  complete 
prostration  through  uncontrollable  fear  (Josh,  ii. 
9,  10 ;  ix.  9).  17.  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and 
plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance 
—or  possession.  As  the  ostensible  reason  for  their 
departure  from  Egypt  was  to  celebrate  the  worship 
of  God,  and  a  mountain  was  commonly  chosen  as 
the  most  suitable  spot  for  the  performance  of 
sacred  rites,  so  Moses,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
destiny  of  his  nation  in  the  x^romised  land,  antici- 
Ijates  with  prophetic  foresight  the  completion  of 
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the  purpose  for  which  they  were  selected,  in  their 
keeping  up  the  national  worshij)  of  God  in  a 
dehnite  locality.  Some,  indeed,  as  A  ben  Ezra, 
BonenmuUer,  Loirth,  &c,,  take  the  phrase,  'the 
mountain  of  God's  inheritance,'  as  a  ])octical 
designation  of  Canaan,  which  is  a  mountainous 
country  (cf.  Deut,  iii.  25);  and  in  that  view  it  was 
God  assuredly  who  not  only  "brought  in"  the 
Israelites  into  the  possession  of  it,  but  "planted" 
them  in  it,  by  establishing  the  Jewish  polity  in 
that  laud.  But  Ilemistenberr)  and  others  maintain, 
on  the  ground  of  the  two  following  clauses,  that 
Moriah— appropriated  to  God  by  tlie  typical  sacri- 
licc  of  Isaac,  and  on  which  the  tem])le  afterwards 
stood  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  54)— was  intended  by  'the 
mountain  of  God's  inheritance.'  Eationalists 
have  founded  on  this  expression  an  objection 
against  the  historical  character  of  the  song;  and 
de  Wette  ('Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,' 
Parker's  edition)  maintains,  on  the  ground  of 
allusion  to  the  sanctuary,  that  tlie  date  of  this 
com])osition  must  be  fixed  after  the  temple  had 
been  built.  '  But  the  reference  to  "  the  sanctuary" 
is  so  general  that  we  have  here  only  the  idea  of  a 
mountain  set  apart  for  the  Divine  honour,  and 
consecrated  as  the  habitation  of  Jehovah— an 
expression  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  should 
surprise  us  the  less,  as  the  whole  system  of  laws 
in  its  ceremonial  i>art  relates  to  such  a  definite 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  we  must  unquestionably 
attribute  to  him  such  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  counsel'  {Hdvernick's  'Introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch,'  p.  207).  The  Septuagint  re- 
])resents  this  verse  as  an  invocation  [tiaayayMi/ 
iiaTa<pvTBV(Tov].  Bringing  in,  yjlant  them,  &c. 
Whether  in  this  precatory  form,  or  proplietically 
exijressed  as  in  our  version,  the  change  of  person 
is  too  common  in  all  poetry  to  warrant  any  con- 
clusion being  drawn  from  that  feature  in  the 
poem,  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  and  artificial  age, 
18.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  They 
had  seen  Pharaoh's  reign  brought  to  a  sudden 
end ;  but  that  of  Jehovah  over  His  people  would 
be  everlasting;  and  the  deliverance  which  they 
had  just  been  celebrating,  and  for  which  they  had 
been  indebted  to  His  special  presence  and  protec- 
tion was  an  earnest  pledge  of  future  victories 
over  all  their  foes.  'God  is  here  for  the  first 
time  called  a  king  (shall  reign)  (the  ^lati-iarchs 
knew  Him  as  the  Lord,  the  Shepherd)  because 
He  now  had  formed  for  Himself  a  people  and 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  name  forms  the  leading 
thought  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  people 
{Gerlach). 

19.  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  -went  In  with 
his  chariots,  &c.  This  verse,  in  accordance 
with  the  Semitic  style  of  composition,  which 
indulges  in  frequent  repetitions,  is  a  recapitulation 


The  song  of  Moses. 


EXODUS  XV. 


The  people  murmur  for  water. 


men  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  them;  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

And  Miriam  ''the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  ""took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  "'with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.    And  Miriam  answered  them, 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red  sea ;  and  they  went  out  into 
the  wilderness  of  Shur;  and  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  and 

23  found  no  water.    And  when  they  came  to  ^Marah,  they  could  not  drink 
of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  n:ere  bitter :  therefore  the  name  of  it 

24  was  called  ^  Marah.    And  the  people  murmured  against  Moses,  saying, 
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of  the  great  facts  in  which  the  song  originated. 
In  this  view  the  initiatory  word  "For"  serves 
to  introduce  the  explanation  by  rehearsing  the 
substance  of  tlie  first  verse  as  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  [But  Rosenmiiller  (SchoL,  in  loco.) 
considers  that  the  song  closes  at  v.  18;  and.  that 
this  verse,  together  with  the  two  foUovying  ones, 
contains  a  brief  resume,  in  prosaic  narrative,  of  th  e 
memorable  incident  wliich  gave  birtli  to  this 
t-wLKLov.]  Pharaoh  is  here  represented  as  riding 
upon  his  horse  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
marched  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  which,  in  circumstances  so 
appalling,  is  graphically  described  in  tlie  preced- 
ing song.  It  is  alleged  that  a  memorial  of  the 
king's  person  and  dreadful  fate  is  found  amongst 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  'Among  the  events  of 
the  exode,'  says  Mr.  Foster  ('The  Voice  of  Israel 
from  the  Eocks '),  '  those  records  comprise  a  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea,  with  the 
introduction  of  Pharaoh  twice  by  name,  and  two 
notices  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  vain  attempt  to 
save  himself  by  liight  on  horseback,  from  the 
returning  waters ;  together  with  hieroglyphical 
representations  of  himself  and  of  his  horse,  in 
accordance  with  this  passage  before  us,  which  has 
hitherto  been  unexplained,' 

20,  21,  Miriam  the  prophetess— so  called  from 
her  receiving  Divine  revelations  (Num,  xii,  1; 
Mic.  vi.  4),  but  in  this  instance,  principally 
from  her  being  eminently  skilled  in  music;  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  '  xjrophesy '  is  sometimes 
used  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10-15;  1  Chr.  xxv. 
1  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  5).  the  sister  of  Aaron— ranked 
with  him,  as  both  were  subordinate  to  Moses,  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  Israel  as  the  mediator 
of  the  old  covenant,  took  a  timbrel  [ciP.n,  the 
timbrel]— or  tabret,  a  musical  instrument  used 
chiefly  by  women,  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  edged 
round  with  rings  or  pieces  of  brass,  to  make  a 
jingling  noise,  and  covered  over  with  tightened 
parchment,  like  a  drum.  It  was  beat  with  the 
tingers,  and  corresponds  to  our  tambourine,  all 
the  women,  &c.  We  shall  understand  this  by 
attending  to  the  modern  customs  of  the  East, 
where  the  dance — a  slow,  grave,  and  solemn  ges- 
ture, generally  accompanied  with  singing  and  the 
sound  of  the  timbrel— is  still  led  by  the  principal 
female  of  the  company,  the  rest  imitating  her 
movements  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  song 
as  they  drop  from  her  lips,  and  with  dances 
[.i'^hn.]  Some  render  this  'flutes,'  the  word  being 
supposed  to  denote  an  instrument  of  the  pipe 
kind,  with  holes.  But  the  generality  of  commen- 
tators prefer  the  rendering  adopted  in  our  version 
(cf.  Judg.  xi.  34),  So  the  Scptuagint  has  [x^'f'*"'^! 
dances.  21,  answered  them— "  them  "  in  the  He- 
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brew  is  masculine,  so  that  Aloses  probably  led  the 
men,  and  Miriam  the  women,  the  two  bands 
r'esi)Ouding  alternately,  and  singing  the  first  verse 
as  a  chorus  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  15),  This  whole  scene  is 
illustrated  by  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which 
sejjarate  choirs  of  men  and  v/omeu  are  represented 
singing  in  alternate  responses,  the  timbrel  or 
tambourine  being  the  instrument  of  the  women, 
as  the  flute  is  that  of  tiie  men  ;  and  the  beating  of 
the  tambourine,  together  with  the  notes  of  the 
other  instrument,  is  regulated  to  accord  with  the 
cadence  of  the  song  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
dance.  Both  music  and  dancing  were  amongst 
the  Egyptians  enlisted  in  their  sacred  services 
{Cliampollion,  '  Lettres,  53  ; '  Wilhimon,  vol,  ii., 
pp.  253,  254,  Rosellini,  ii.,  3,  p.  78;  Hengsten- 

berg,  '  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  pp,  130,  137 ; 
Loioth's  'Dissertation,' p,  47). 

22,  Wilderness  of  Shur— comprehending  all  the 
western  part  of  Arabia-Petrsea.  The  desert  of 
Etham  was  a  part  of  it,  extending  round  the 
uortiiern  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  consider- 
able distance  along  its  eastern  shore ;  whereas  the 
"  wilderness  of  Shur  "  (now  Sudhr)  was  the  designa- 
tion of  all  the  desert  region  of  Arabia-Petraea  that 
lay  next  to  Palestine,  It  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  present  pasture  grounds  of  the  Arab  tribe 
Terabhi,  extending  'from  the  mountains  near  Suez 
to  the  region  of  Gaza '  {Bobinson's  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches,'vol.  i,,  p,  274;  WUton''s  'Negeb,'p,  6; 
Burckhardt' s  'Syria,'  p,  4S1),  23.  came  to  Marah 
— following  the  general  route  of  all  travellers 
southward,  along  the  Wady  Werdan,  an  almost 
interminable  plain  of  smooth  white  sand,  between 
the  sea  and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  (valley  of 
wandering),  Marah  is  almost  universally  believed 
to  be  what  is  now  called  Howarah,  in  Wady 
Amarah,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place  wliere 
the  Israelites  lauded,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea— a  distance  quite  suflficient  for  their  march 
of  three  days.  The  basin  of  this  well  is  about  six 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  feet  of  water. 
Burclchardt  says  that  the  journey  from  AyHn 
Mtisa  to  Howarah  took  his  party  fifteen  hours 
and  a  quarter  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  whole  nation, 
including  old  men,  women,  and  children,  we  may 
reasonably  allow  a  longer  time,  and  consider  that 
this  was  the  inarch  on  which  "  they  went  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,"  till  they  came  to  this 
s])ot.  Lepsius  ('Letters  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai')  traces  their  route  thus  :— After  taking  in 
a  full  supply  of  water  at  Aj-vin  Mtisa,  he  says, 
'they  proceeded  without  stopping,  and  halted  at 
Wady  el  Ahtha,  making  a  day's  journey  of  about 
fifteen  miles;  for  if  this  was  not  their  resting- 
place,  they  must  have  gone  nine  miles  farther,  to 
W  ady  Sudhr— a  distance  too  great  for  a  single  day. 
From  Wady  el  Ahtha  they  proceeded  on  the 


The  waters  of 


EXODUS  XV. 


Marah  sweetened. 


25  What  shall  we  drink  ?  And  he  ^  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  a  tree,  ^wliicli  when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters 
were  made  sweet :  there  he  "  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance, 

26  and  there  ^he  proved  them,  and  said,  *^If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and  keep  all  his  statutes, 
I  will  put  none  of  these  '^diseases  upon  thee,  which  I  have  brought  upon 
the  Egyptians:  for  I  am  the  Lord  Hhat  healeth  thee. 

27  And they  came  to  Elim,  where  icere  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees:  and  they  encamped  there  by  the  waters. 
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second  day  to  Wady  Werdan — a  march  of  sixteen 
miles,  where  there  is  the  sweet  little  stream  Aiu 
Abu  Suweirah,  which  must  have  been  at  that 
time  dry,  for  "they  found  no  water."  Ou  the 
third  day  they  came  to  Marah,  which  Lepdus 
fixes  in  Wady  Ghurtindel,  where  there  is  one  of 
the  chief  watering-places  of  the  Ai^abs,  with  plenty 
of  bushes  and  shrubs.  But  his  arguments  are  not 
thought  good  ;  and  Bohinsoii  says  of  Howarah, 
which  is  four  or  five  miles  nearer,  that  since  the 
days  of  Burckhardl  it  lias  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  bitter  fountain  Marah.  There  is  no  other 
perennial  spring  in  the  intermediate  space.  The 
water  still  retains  its  ancient  character,  and  has 
a  bad  name  among  the  Arabs,  who  seldom  allow 
their  camels  to  partake  of  it.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  bitter  water  from  this  spring  is 
given  by  Oshonie,  (*  Palestine  Past  and  Present,' 
Appendix  vi.)  Its  specific  gravity  at  30°  Celsius, 
is  1-00845.    It  contains  in  1,000  parts- 


Sulphate  of  Lime,  1-545 

Sulpliale  of  Magnesia,  l-OOO 

Sulphate  of  Soda  0-919 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  0  281 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  3-840 

Bituminous  matter,  \ 

Silicic  Acid,  >  traces 

Carbonic  Acid,  . . . .  i 
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25.  tlie  Lord  showed  him  a  tree.  Some  travellers 
Lave  pronounced  this  to  be  the  elvah  of  the  Arabs 
— a  shrub  in  form  and  flower  resembling  our  haw- 
thorn ;  others,  the  berries  of  the  Ghilrkhlld 
{Peganum  reclusum  of  Forskal,  'Floriculture  of 
Egypt ')— a  bush  found  growing  around  all  brackish 
fountains.  But  neither  of  these  shrubs  are  known 
by  the  natives  to  pos.sess  such  natural  virtues. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  God  miraculously  en- 
dowed some  tree  with  the  property  of  purifying 
the  bitter  water  f  i'?^,  a  tree  or  wood  of  any  species 
employed  as  the  medium] ;  but  the  sweetening  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
tree,  but  the  power  of  God  (cf.  Job  ix.  6).  And 
hence  the  "statute  and  ordinance  "  tliat  followed, 
which  would  have  been  singularly  inopportune  if 
there  had  no  miracle  been  wrought.  25.  there 
he  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance. Several  Jewish  Eabbis,  followed  by  Paley 
and  a  few  Christian  writers,  consider  that  this 
was  the  first  occasion  for  instituting  the  Sabbath 
and  ijromulgating  the  commandment  to  honour 
father  and  mother  —  their  moral  law  consisting 
hitherto  only  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  particular 
law  or  statute  was  enacted  there  (the  specification 
of  moral  and  religious  duties  being  reserved  for 
another  time  and  place) ;  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple or  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  was  ex- 
jilained  to  them,  as  it  had  been  to  Abraham 
<(ilen.  xvii.  1).  God  having  xierformed  His  part 
of  the  covenant  made  with  the  patriarch,  by 
bringing  his  posterity  out  of  Egypt,  and  eu- 
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gaging  still  to  preserve  and  deliver  them,  now 
informs  them  that  He  requires  a  fulfilment  of 
their  part  of  the  covenant — its  privileges  offered 
by  Him  being  suspended  on  the  condition  of  their 
obedience.  That  this  general  precept  was  meant 
by  "the  statute  and  ordinance,"  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  verse  that  follows,  proved  them 
—or  tried  them.  God  now  brought  the  Israelites 
into  circumstances  which  would  put  their  faith 
and  obedience  to  the  test  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  1). 

27.  came  to  Elim— e.,  the  trees,  or  palm  grove; 
supposed  hy  Eobinson  ('Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i., 
pp.  100-5)  to  be  what  is  now  called  Wady  Ghurtindel, 
the  most  extensive  water-course  in  the  western 
desert— an  oasis,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  among  which  the  palm  is  still  conspicuous, 
and  fertilized  by  a  copious  stream,  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  flows  through  it.  The  objection  to 
this  being  Elim  is,  that  it  is  within  a  distance  of 
six  miles  from  Howarah.  It  is  estimated  to  be  a 
mile  in  breadth,  but  stretching  out  far  to  the 
north-east.  Wilson  ('Bible  Lands,'  vol.  i..,  p.  174) 
and  Laborde  ('Commentaire  Geog.'  in  loco)  prefer 
the  neighbouring  Wady  Useit,  chiefly  from  the 
palm  trees  which  it  possesses.  Lepsius  ('Letters,' 
pp.  540,  1),  from  his  theory  respecting  the  position 
of  Marah,  fixes  upon  Wady  Shubeikeh,  consider- 
ably farther  onward,  as  the  Elim  of  the  Israelites. 
Stanley  leaves  the  point  undetermined,  by  saying 
'  Elim  must  be  Ghurtindel,  Useit,  or  Taiybeh,' 
('Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  37,  68).  But  Wady 
Ghur&ndel  has  most  suffrages  in  its  favour.  '  As 
Ghuriiudel,'  says  Robinson,  'is  one  of  the  most 
noted  Arab  watering-places,  and  the  Israelites 
probably  would  have  rested  there  several  days,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  them  once  to  make  a 
longer  march,  and  thus  reach  the  plain  near  the 
sea.  Besides,  in  a  host  like  that  of  the  Israelites, 
consisting  of  more  than  two  millions  of  people, 
with  many  flocks,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
they  all  marched  in  one  body.  More  probably  the 
stations,  as  enumerated,  refer  rather  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Moses  and  the  elders,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  kept  with  them ;  while 
other  portions  preceded  or  followed  them  at 
various  distances,  as  the  convenience  o-f  water 
and  pasturage  might  dictate.'  (See  Porter^s 
'  Answer  to  Colenso,'  p.  31.  Also  articles  by  the 
same  author,  'Family  Treasury,'  parts  11,  12, 
1866.)  [nri?  denotes  springs-,  but  they  might  pro- 
perly enough  be  called  wells,  as,  being  liable  to  be 
choked  up  by  the  drifting  sand,  the  water  must 
frequently  be  dug  for.]  The  palm  tree,  with  its 
dwarf  trunk  and  shaggy  branches,  is  eminently 
the  tree  of  the  desert,  and  flourishes  only  in  moist 
ground.  Wherever  this  tree  is,  water  is  near; 
and,  accordingly,  travellers  through  the  desert  find 
ib  on  digging  usually  within  such  a  distance  that 
the  roots  of  the  tree  can  obtain  moisture  from  the 
fluid  {Shaid's  'Travels,'  voh  i.,  p.  2o9-261;  Wilson^s 
'  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,'  p.  18).  The 
number  of  palm  trees  is  recorded,  and  this  accords 


The  people  murmur 


EXODUS  XVI. 


for  want  of  food. 


16  AND  they  took  their  journey  from  Elim,  and  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  "  Sin,  which  is  between 
Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their 

2  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  *  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilder- 

3  ness :  and  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  them,  Would  to  God  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  "  we  sat  by 
the  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full !  for  ye  have 
brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with 
hunger. 


with  existing  usage.  'The  palms  in  the  palm- 
grove  at  Tor  (mountain-land  of  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula) are  all  registered.  Property  in  them  is 
capital'  (HenniJcer,  quoted  by  Stanley,  '  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  22,  note).  The  palm  trees  are  still 
numerous,  though  somewhat  stunted.  The  shade  of 
one  of  the  remaining  palm  trees  in  Wady  Ghtirtin- 
del  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  180  feet  in 
circiimference.  Kurtz  ('  History  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant,' vol.  iii.,  p.  14),  who  is  of  opinion  that  Elim 
was  divinely  prepared  for  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  sees  in  the  twelve  wells  of  water  a 
reference  to  the  twelve  tribes,  and  in  the  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees,  with  their  tufted  tops,  a 
canopy  under  which  each  of  the  seventy  elders 
might  erect  his  tent.  After  the  weary  travel 
!  through  the  desert,  this  must  have  appeared  a 
most  delightful  encampment  from  its  shade  and 
verdure,  as  well  as  from  its  abundant  siipply  of 
sweet  water  for  the  thirsty  multitude.  'For  two 
days  their  journey  had  lain  in  a  wooded,  well- 
watered,  and  even  romantic  country.  In  most 
impressive  contrast  with  the  dreary  flatness  of 
Egypt,  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  peninsula  here 
burst  on  them'  [Dreio's  'Scrii^ture  Lands,'  p.  55). 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-36.— MuEMURS  for  want  of 
Food.  1.  And  they  took  their  journey  from 
Elim  (see  on  ch.  xv.  2),  They  had  remained 
there  several  days.  A  halting  -  place  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Elim  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  10 ;  but  from  its  being  wholly 
unnoticed  in  this  general  narrative,  it  seems_  to 
have  been  a  station  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, and  .  .  .  came  unto  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai.  Be- 
ginning at  that  part  now  called  El  Murkhah,  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  stretches  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  merging  into  the  spacious 
plain  of  El  Kaa,  extends  with  a  greater  or  less 
breadth  to  almost  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
But  on  pursuing  the  route  to  Sinai  the  Israelites 
merely  skirted  the  borders  of  El  Kaa.  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month.  It  was  now 
a  month  since  they  had  started  from  Rameses; 
and  as  the  distance  they  had  travelled  in  all  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  miles,  ample  time  had  been 
allowed  for  their  reaching  the  point  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  Three  stations  only  are  mentioned 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  Red  Sea — viz., 
Succoth,  Etham,  before  Pi-hahiroth ;  so  that  even 
assuming  they  might  have  chosen  for  a  few  hours, 
or  during  a  whole  night,  some  intermediate  halt- 
ing-places, omitted  in  this  record  from  there  having 
been  no  regular  encampment,  or  from  the  places 
being  geographically  insignificant,  not  more  than 
one  week  would  be  spent  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  gulf  before  the  passage.  The  stations  enu- 
merated on  the  Arabian  snore  are  Marah,  Elim, 
the  wilderness  of  Sin ;  and  supposing  that  there 
had  been  an  encamjment  at  some  unrecorded 
localities  during  each  of  the  "three  days'  journey 
they  went  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,"  from 
Ay  an  Mtisa,  the  place  where  it  is  generally  be- 
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lieved  they  first  landed— making  seven  resting- 
places  in  ail— still  there  would  be  a  period  of  three 
weeks  for  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  the 
journey,  which  therefore  must  have  been  leisurely 
performed  ;  and  being  enlivened  by  the  two  great 
luxuries  of  shade  and  water,  could  not  have  been 
oppressive  to  any  classes  in  the  vast  host.  Bnt 
their  next  stage,  after  leaving  Elim,  was  a  very 
trying  one,  for  they  now  were  exposed  to  priva- 
tions which  they  had  not  hitherto  experienced  ; 
and  '  in  leading  them  forward,  Moses  disclosed  his 
firmness  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
the  office  he  had  been  called  to  undertake.  He 
knew  the  country,  and  the  sufferings  the  people 
would  encounter  on  the  wide  plain  of  Murkah, 
across  which  they  must  accomplish  a  shadeless 
march  of  twelve  miles  to  the  great  rocks  of  Sinai. 
He  led  them  on,  however,  and  here,  in  this  scene 
of  special  emergency,  the  hand  of  their  Divine 
Guide  was  specially  outstretched  to  supply  them 
with  those  necessaries  which  on  the  previous 
days  they  found  among  the  natural  resources  of 
the  comparatively  pleasant,  refreshing  country 
through  which  their  road  then  had  led  them' 
{Dr eld's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  567 :  cf.  Robinson's 
'  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  106,  177;  Wilson's 
'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  133,  257;  ii., 
p.  764).  2.  And  the  whole  congregation  .  .  . 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness.  Modern  travellers  through  the  desert 
of  Sinai  are  accustomed  to  take  as  much  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  men  and  beasts 
daring  forty  days.  The  Israelites  having  been 
rather  more  than  a  month  on  their  journey,  their 
store  of  corn  or  other  provisions  was  altogether  or 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  there  being  no  prospect  of 
procuring  any  means  of  subsistence  in  the  desert, 
except  some  wild  olives  and  wild  honey  (Dent, 
xxxii.  13),  loud  complaints  were  made  against 
their  leaders.  So  completely  had  their  minds 
become  debased  by  their  hard  servitude  that  they 
considered  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
present  condition,  together  with  the  peculiar 
honour  and  privilege  of  being  under  God's  special 
guidance,  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sensual  comforts  which  Egypt  supplied.  They 
bad  become  a  servile  race,  strangers  to  high 
and  generous  sentiments,  anxious  only  about  the 
supply  of  their  bodily  wants,  and  through  the 
engrossing  influence  of  these  displaying  utter 
indifference  or  contempt  for  the  grace  which  had 
distinguished  them  above  all  other  peoples.  3. 
Would  to  God  we  had  died  toy  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt— t.  e.,  by  the  plague 
which  had  carried  off  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  suddenly,  rather  than  by  a  lingering 
death  from  starvation  here.  How  unreasonable 
and  absurd  the  charge  against  Moses  and  Aaron  ! 
how  ungrateful  and  impious  against  God  !  After 
all  their  experience  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power,  we  pause  and  wonder  over  the 
sacred  narrative  of  tlieir  hardness  and  unbelief. 
To  such  a  depth  of  debasement  had  they  sunk, 
z 


The  Lord  promiseth 


EXODUS  XVL 


bread  from  heaven. 


4  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  *^  bread  from 
heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  ^  a  certain  rate 
every  day,  that  I  ^may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my 

5  law,  or  no.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  shall 
prepare  that  which  they  bring  in ;  and  ^  it  shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they 
gather  daily. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  ^At  even, 


that  they  seem  never  to  have  reflected  or  reasoned 
on  the  course  of  Providence ;  and  although  they 
had  witnessed  the  most  astonishing  demonstra- 
tions of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  they 
were  incapable  of  drawing  from  these  gracious 
interpositions  any  general  conclusions  for  their 
encouragement  and  comfort  in  future  emergencies. 
In  short,  the  wonders  they  had  seen  in  Egypt, 
and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
contributed  little  either  to  banish  despondency  or 
to  inspire  them  with  full  confidence  in  the 
Divine  aid.  Thus  their  character  appeared,  and 
the  unbelief,  fickleness,  and  impatience  of  their 
temper  were  displayed,  on  the  exhaustion  of  their 
provision  stores,  without  any  natural  sources  of 
supply  within  their  reach,  by  vehement  outcries 
against  their  leaders:  'Ye  have  brought  us  forth 
into  this  wilderness  to  kill  this  whole  assembly 
with  hunger,'  There  is  a  feeling  of  solitude  and 
despondency  in  the  desert  ;  and  the  expression  of 
feeling,  even  when  entertained  amongst  a  few,  is 
contagious  in  a  multitude.  The  Israelites  were 
now  wrought  upon  by  these  influences ;  and 
besides,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  men 
engrossed  with  the  present ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  then  given,  and  that  they  were  destitute 
of  all  visible  means  of  sustenance,  and  cut  ofl" 
from  every  visible  comfort,  with  only  the  promises 
of  an  unseen  God  to  look  to  as  the  ground  of  their 
hope.  And  though  we  may  lament  they  should 
tempt  God  in  the  wilderness,  and  freely  admit 
their  sin  in  so  doing,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a 
i-eason  why  those  who  had  all  their  lives  been 
accustomed  to  walk  by  sight  should,  in  circum- 
stances of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  perplexity, 
find  it  hard  to  walk  by  faith.  Do  not  even  we 
find  it  difficult  to  walk  by  faith  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  though  in  the  light  of  a 
clearer  revelation,  and  under  a  nobler  leader  than 
JVIoses'  [Fislc).  (See  1  Cor.  x.  11,  12.)  It  is  observ- 
able that  there  was  no  complaint  at  this  time 
about  the  want  of  water;  and  the  reason  was 
that  they  w^ere  in  that  part  of  the  desert  where 
the  Egyptians  possessed  copper-mines,  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  being  an 
extensive  mining  district.  '  Now,  although  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  mining  population  drew 
its  supplies  of  food  from  Egypt,  yet  it  would  be 
all  but  impossible  to  send  them  also  the  necessary 
supply  of  water  across  the  Red  Sea.  Artificial 
reservoirs,  such  as  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed 
to  form  in  their  own  country,  and  such  as  the 
Nabatboeans  dug  in  the  desert  {Kalisch  on  Gen. 
XXV.  13),  must  therefore  have  been  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  for  the  supply  of  this  want ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  a  man  as  Moses,  at  the  height 
of  Egypt's  science,  and  with  complete  local 
knowledge  of  the  desert,  the  water  supply  for 
such  a  multitude  should  have  been  left  by  him 
entirely  to  chance  or  miracle '  (Benisch), 

4.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Mesas.  Though 
the  outbreak  was  immediately  against  the  human 
leader,  it  was  indirectly  against  God:  yet  mark 
His  patience,  and  how  graciously  He  promised  to 
redress  the  grievance.  I  will  rain  bread  from 
heaven.  This  expression,  '  raining  from  heaven  ' 
338 
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seems  selected  as  if  on  i)urpose  to  guard  against 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  natural  production 
— "bread  from  heaven,"  whence  it  is  called  'the 
bread  of  angels'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  25).  and  the 
people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate 
every  day.  The  circumstance  of  the  bread  being 
to  be  supplied  every  day  was  designed  to  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  dependence  for  their  daily  food ; 
and  that  of  its  being  bestowed  at  "a  certain  rate" 
was  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God's 
Providence.  At  "  a  certain  rate  "  ["iDV^  DV-"i2i] — 
the  thing — i.  e.,  the  provision  of  a  day  in  its  day; 
what  was  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  every 
individual  for  a  day  [Septuagint,  to  t^s  v/iepas  eh 
tifiBpav]  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  11).  Israel,  a  type  of  the 
Church  which  is  from  above,  and  being  under  the 
conduct,  government,  and  laws  of  heaven,  re- 
ceived their  food  from  heaven  also  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24). 
that  I  may  prove  them.  The  grand  object  of 
their  being  led  into  the  wilderness  was,  that  they 
might  receive  a  religious  training  directly  under 
the  eye  of  God  ;  and  the  first  lesson  taught  them 
was  a  constant  dependence  on  God  for  their  daily 
nourishment,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law, 
or  no.  The  "law"  here  referred  to  was  either 
the  moral  law  written  on  the  hearts,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  which  in  the  ten  commandments  was  soon 
to  be  promulgated  in  the  ears  of  the  people— and 
in  that  case  the  Israelites  were  to  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  probation  as  to  the  general  duty  of  obe- 
dience—or it  was  the  particular  regulation  pre- 
scribed for  bestowing  the  promised  bread  from 
heaven,  and  they  were  to  be  put  to  the  test 
whether  they  would  comply  with  the  Divine 
arrangement  as  to  this  food  on  feast-days  and 
sabbaths.  In  either  view  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
subjected  to  a  trial  whether  and  how  far  they 
would  be  won  to  the  love,  and  yield  a  voluntary 
submission  to  the  will,  of  God.  5.  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in. 
^  It  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  not  the  sixth 
'  day  by  current  reckoning  from  that  on  which  the 
promise  was  made ;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
food  of  that  day  consisted,  first,  in  measuring 
what  they  had  gathered,  according  to  the  appointed 
standard;  and,  secondly,  in  grinding,  baking,  and 
seething  it  as  meal  (cf.  v.  23;  Num.  xi.  8).  and  it 
shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily. 
The  supply  of  a  double  quantity  was  promised  on 
the  sixth  day.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  this 
deviation  from  the  arrangement  followed ;  and 
God,  it  appears,  did  not  think  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adduce  a  reason  in  a  case  so  obvious.  In 
these  verses  (viz.,  4,  5)  the  substance  of  the  promise 
is  expressed;  but  the  passage  that  follows  con- 
tains specific  details  as  given  by  Moses  and  Aarou 
in  several  communications  to  the  people ;  and  as 
their  complaints,  though  vented  against  their 
earthly  leaders,  were  really  directed  against  God, 
Moses,  who  disclaimed  the  unfounded  imputation 
of  having  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  by  his  own 
will  and  authority,  apprised  them  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain specified  time,  they,  through  the  engrossing 
influence  of  these,  would  be  furnished  with  un- 
mistakeable  proofs  as  to  who  was  their  true 
deliverer  and  guide. 
6.  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know,  &c.— iif..  Be- 
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Quaih  and  manna  are  sent. 


then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you  out  from  the  land 

7  of  Egypt :  and  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  that  he  heareth  your  murmurings  against  the  Lord  :  and  what  are 

8  we,  that  ye  murmur  against  us  ?  And  Moses  said,  T/iis  shall  be,  when 
the  Lord  shall  give  you  in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in  the  morning 
bread  to  the  full ;  for  that  the  Lord  heareth  your  murmurings  which 
ye  murmur  against  him :  and  what  are  we  ?  your  murmurings  are  not 

9  against  us,  but  ^against  the  Lord.  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  Say 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Come  near  before  the 
Lord  :  for  he  hath  heard  your  murmurings. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake  unto  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  looked  toward  the  wilderness,  and, 

11  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  -^  in  the  cloud.    And  the  Lord 

12  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  I  ^  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  speak  i^nto  them,  saying,  ^At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  "^in 
the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread ;  and  '^ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  ^the  quails  came  up,  and  covered 
the  camp;  and  in  the  morning  ^tlie  dew  lay  round  about  the  host. 

14  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  tho 
wilderness  there  lay  ^a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar  frost  on 

15  the  ground.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to 
another,  ^It  is  manna:  for  they  wist  not  what  it  loas.  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  ^  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat. 
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tween  the  two  ev^enings  (see  on  clis.  xii.  6;  xxx. 
8,  39.)  7.  And  in  the  morning-,  then  ye  shall 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  clause  is  in 
parallelism  with  the  preceding  one,  the  verbs 
"know"  and  "see"  being  frequently  used  syno- 
nymously ;  and  both  clauses  refer  to  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  agency  and  guidance 
of  their  movements,  furnished  by  the  miraculous 
provision  they  were  to  receive. 

9, 10.  Come  near  before  the  Lord  .  .  .  they 
looked  toward  the  wilderness.  Thev  were  called 
to  leave  their  tents,  and  stand  looking  towards 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  over  which  the  cloud  was 
hovering;  and  in  the  awful  phase  which  that 
cloud  then  exhibited,— in  the  light  that  glared 
from  it  they  witnessed  the  majesty  of  God;  while 
in  the  sounds  that  were  heard  from  it  they  re- 
ceived at  once  a  rebuke  to  their  own  reproaches, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  His  ser- 
vants. 

13.  at  even  the  quails  came  up  [I'^b'n;  Sep- 


tuagint,  o<}Tuyo/x7)-rpa] 


mother-quails,  being 


.sacred  to  Latona,  in  Ortygia,  the  original  name  of 
Delos,  from  the  abundance  of  its  quaijs.  Though 
the  word  Selav  been  taken  to  mean  various 
animals,  as  the  locust,  by  Liidolj  and  others,  and 
the  flying-fish  hy  Budbeck,  Ehrenberg,  a,nd  Mkhaelis 
(but  the  latter  afterwards  changed  his  opinion),there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  bird  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  27). 
Foster  ('Voice  of  Israel'),  doubtingly  supported 
by  StanJ^ey  ('  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  82,  note),  sup- 
poses that  'the  feathered  fowl'  meant  was  the. 
large  red-legged  crane,  three  feet  in  height,  which 
I)eriodically  visits  that  desert  in  large  flocks.  But 
not  to  urge  other  objections  against  this  view 
(see  on  IS  urn.  xi.  31-35)  the  Israelites,  whose 
nomadic  wanderings  led  them  often  to  the  borders 
of  the  wilderness,  must  have  known  the  time  for 
the  arrival  of  those  birds,  if  they  visited  the  pen- 
insula every  season.  But  the  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  narrative  plainly  indicates  that 
it  was  an  unexpected  and  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, the  locality  where  the  birds  appeared 
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being  away  from  the  quarter  which  the  cranes 
usually  frequent ;  and  as  all  these  conjectural 
emendations  have  been  found  untenable,  there  is 
a  general  disposition  amongst  Biblical  scholars  to 
accept  the  rendering  of  our  version  as  the  right 
one.  The  quail  is  a  bird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind, 
resembling  the  red  partridge,  but  not  larger  than 
the  turtle  dove.  Properly  speaking,  it  belongs  to 
the  Tetraonida3,  or  grouse  family,  and  is  migratory 
in  its  habits.  Starting  from  Africa  in  immense 
flocks,  crossing  at  certain  seasons  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Seas,  it  seeks  a  habitation  in  all 
the  temperate  regions,  or  flying  along  the  Syrian 
desert  into  Arabia.  Being  a  bird  of  heavy  flight,, 
it  is  obliged  to  rest  at  intermediate  stages,  as  on 
Malta  and  Sicily,  or  on  a  sailing  ship,  where  in 
great  numbers  they  alight  exhausted,,  and  let 
themselves  be  easily  taken  by  those  who  are  near 
them.  In  a  similar  state  they  appeared  about  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin. 
But  that  was  entirely  out  of  their  course;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  : 
so  that,  excepting  the  circumstance  of  their  coming 
towards  night— tlie  usual  time  when  they  alight, 
faint  through  fatigue  with  the  day's  flight— the 
arrival  of  those  quails  must  be  considered  a 
directly  providential  or  miraculous  incident,  in 
the  morning.  This  was  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
15.  they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna  (marg., 
'It  is  a  portion'):  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was 
[^in  ]n  'v™-Si<  ti'■•'^^  n?;'^^!]  —  they  said,  each  man 
to  his  brother  (neighbour)  raanJiu—i.  what  is' 
this?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was.  [The  Sep- 
tuagint  has  Ioovt&'s  Se  uvto  ol  viol  Iap.ai]X  elirau 
eTffJos  Tw  6Tepu).  Ti  ecTTi  TovTo  ;  ov  ytt-iJ  vSetaai/ 
TLi^v — 'And  the  children  of  Israel  seeing  it,  said 
one  to  another,  what  is  this?  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  was.']  Josephus  very  distinctly  traces  the 
origin  of  the  name  ('Antiq.,'b.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  6),  'The 
Hebrews  call  this  food  manna;  for  the  particle 
man,  in  our  language,  is  the  interrogate  ivhat,  and 
hu  is  the  pronoun  this — what  is  this ^"  '  In  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  it,  is  rendered  "a  portion." 


Manna  not  to  be  gathered 


EXODUS  XVI. 


on  the  Sabbath. 


16  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  Gather  of  it  every 
man  according  to  his  eating,  ^an  omer  ^for  every  man,  according  to  the 
number  of  your  *  persons;  take  ye  every  man  for  them  which  are  in  his 

17  tents.    And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more,  some 

1 8  less.  And  when  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  *  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ;  they  gathered 

1 9  every  man  according  to  his  eating.    And  Moses  said.  Let  no  man  leave 

20  of  it  till  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses ; 
but  some  of  them  left  of  it  until  the  morning,  and  it  bred  w^orms,  and 

21  stank:  and  Moses  was  wroth  with  them.  And  they  gathered  it  every 
morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating :  and  when  the  sun  waxed 
hot,  it  melted. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man :  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congre- 

23  gation  came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  "  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord  :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that  ye 
will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until 

24  the  morning.    And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses  bade :  and 

25  it  did  not  ''stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said, 
Eat  that  to-day;  for  to-day       a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  to-day  ye 

26  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.    Six  ^days  ye  shall  gather  it;  but  on  the 

27  seventh  day,  ichich  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.    And  it 
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[from  the  root-verb  ran,  to  divide,  to  measure 
out.  This  interpretation  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  tlugh  Broughton,  who 
w^as  the  author  of  these  marginal  readings.  But  it 
does  not  seem  equally  good  with  that  in  the  text.] 
16.  Gather  of  it  every  man  according  to  his  eat- 
ing. The  manna  was  the  gift  of  God,  but  the 
Israelites  had  to  gather  it.  The  same  law  obtains 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  in  that  of  nature.  God 
gives  to  His  people  their  daily  bread  in  answer  to 
prayer,  but  they  must  put  forth  their  hands  to 
labour  for  it.  an  omer  for  every  man— an  omer 
was  equal  to  about  three  quarts,  take  ye  every 
man  for  them  which  are  in  his  tents.  This  state- 
ment has  recently  been  fastened  on  as  an  objection 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  as  opposed  to 
the  fact  recorded  in  Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43,  as  the  basis 
of  the  memorial  feast  of  tabernacles.  But  there 
is  no  contradiction ;  for,  granting  that  multitudes, 
even  the  majority  of  the  Israelites,  had  no  shelter 
but  Succoth,  booths  (and  in  the  then  well-wooded 
state  of  the  wilderness  they  could  experience  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  branches  in  abundance 
wherewith  to  construct  them),  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  having  continued  shepherds,  would 
be  accustomed  to  live  in  tents,  and  would,  as 
usual  in  their  nomadic  wanderings,  carry  the 
materials  along  with  them.  Nay,  supposing  that 
numbers  were  destitute  of  tents  at  the  moment  of 
the  exodus,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  for 
those  whose  women  were  accustomed  to  spin  and 
weave  goat's  hair-cloth  to  provide  this  sort  of 
covering— poles  from  the  trees  of  the  desert,  and 
erect  tents  for  themselves.  And  assuming  that 
they  did  so,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  two  millions  of  people  would  require  200,000 
tents,  on  the  ground  that  decency  would  not 
allow  more  than  ten  persons  to  be  in  each  tent. 
It  is  absurd  to  limit  the  number;  for  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  nomadic  people 
know  that,  by  letting  fall  a  portion  of  the  covering 
as  a  curtain,  they  divide  the  tent  into  comi)art- 
ments  more  or  less  numerous,  as  they  require. 
18-21.  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over, 
&c.  Although  this  miraculous  food  was  provided 
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in  great  profusion,  yet  much  of  it  was  erelong  j 
melted  by  the  sun  on  being  stored  up  by  the 
avaricious ;  and  it  appears,  by  comparing  this  pas- 
sage with  2  Cor.  viii.  15,  that  the  daily  sujoply 
which  remained  free  from  putrefaction  was  just 
what  was  equal  in  amount  to  an  omer  for  each 
person  throughout  the  camp  of  Israel. 

22.  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
much  bread.  The  people  did  so  of  their  own 
accord,  judging  from  the  unusual  quantity  that 
had  fallen  that  it  was  a  provision  for  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  their  conduct  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  its  being  a  human 
existing  institution.  The  announcement  {v.  5)  had 
been  privately  made  to  Moses;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  communicated 
either  to  the  people  or  to  the  rulers  before  the 
sixth  day.  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congrega- 
tion came  and  told  Moses.  As  the  gathering  of 
a  double  quantity  had  been  so  general,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  elders  or  princes  in  the  various  tribes 
was  directed  to  the  circumstance ;  and  whether 
they  regarded  this  accumulation  of  manna  as  a 
violation  of  the  Divine  injunction,  or  from  having 
contracted  Egyptian  habits,  they  had  become  so 
indifierent  to  Sabbath  desecration  as  to  have  been 
anticipating  a  gathering  of  food  as  usual  on  the 
seventh,  they  resolved  in  a  body  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  leader.  23-26.  he  said  unto  them, 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  &c.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  met  the  full  approval  and 
sanction  of  Moses,  who  now  announced  the 
promise  which  had  been  made  to  him  (v.  5).  To- 
morrow is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath.  This  is 
just  the  language  which  would  naturally  be  em- 
ployed by  one  who  wished  to  remind  his  hearers 
of  the  morrow  being  a  season  of  periodical  cessa- 
tion from  their  ordinary  employments.  Most 
certainly  it  was  not  spoken  in  the  authoritative 
style  a  lawgiver  employs  in  enacting  a  new  law ; 
nor  is  it  marked  by  any  of  the  circumstantial 
details  which  enter  into  the  description  of  an 
original  institution.  But  it  is  quite  appropriate, 
on  the  idea  of  his  speaking  to  them  respecting  an 
ordinance  with  which  they  were  familiarly  ao- 


Manna  not  to  he  gathered 


EXODUS  XVL 


on  the  Sabbath. 


came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day 

28  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.    And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

29  How  long  ^refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for 
that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days  :  abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place  ; 

30  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.    So  the  people  rested 

31  on  the  seventh  day.  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof 
Manna :  and  ^  it  icas  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was 
like  wafers  made  with  honey. 
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quainted.  In  short,  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned 
incidentally  in  considering  the  miraculous  supply 
of  the  manna,  and  not  the  slightest  hint  is  given 
of  its  being  instituted  for  the  first  time  on  that 
occasion.  According  to  the  view  here  given,  the 
people  anticipating  the  Sabbath,  prepared  for  it 
by  spontaneously  gathering  a  double  quantity  of 
manna  on  the  previous  day  ;  and  the  consultation 
of  the  rulers  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  an  increased  collection,  they  being  appar- 
ently apprehensive  of  incurring  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  sin  of  reserving  any  portion  of  that 
food  till  the  following  morning.  Moses'  answer 
(rr.  24-26)  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  their 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  found  by  experience  that 
not  only  two  days'  supply  was  given  on  the  sixth 
day,  but  that  the  manna  kept  during  the  interven- 
ing night  continued  sound  and  sweet.  According 
to  a  second  theory,  already  noticed,  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  people  and  their  rulers  on 
this  occasion  arose  from  the  novelty  of  the  ob- 
servance. But  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary 
reader  to  discover  in  this  narrative  any  evidences 
of  the  Sabbath  being  newly  instituted ;  and  the 
passage  of  Ezekiel  relied  on  as  confirming  this 
view,  in  which  the  xjrophet  mentions  that  'God 
enacted  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness  '  (xx.  12), 
points  evidently  not  to  the  time,  but  to  the  pur- 
l^oses  for  which  it  was  given.  A  third  theory 
explains  the  discrepancy  that  occurred  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  day  of  Sabbatic  observance  was  at 
this  time  changed  from  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  observed  from  the  days  of  Adam  (see  on  Gen. 
L,  p.  30),  to  the  seventh,  suitably  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites.  In  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  on 
the  day  before  the  primitive  Sabbath,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  ijroves  :— They  arrived  at  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  (ch.  xvi.) ;  the  sixth  day  from  that  day  was 
the  day  before  the  Sabbath  [vv.  5,  23),  and  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  ;  consequently,  the 
twenty-first  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  twenty- 
second  was  the  day  after  the  Sabbath ;  if  we 
reckon  back,  we  shall  find  that  the  fifteenth,  the 
eighth,  and  the  first  days  of  this  month  were 
also  the  days  after  the  Sabbath,  and  so  that  the 
thirtieth  and  last  day  of  the  preceding  month 
Abib,  which  is  called  the  first  month,  was  the 
Sabbath;  and  consequently  the  twenty-ninth, 
twenty-second,  and  fifteenth  days  of  this  month 
were  the  days  before  the  Sabbath;  but  the 
fifteenth  was  the  day  on  which  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Joseph  Mede 
('  Works,'— Sabbath  of  the  Jews),  who  remarks 
it  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  '  in  this  history 
the  day  of  the  month  is  never  named,  unless 
it  be  once,  for  any  station  ;  but  this  when  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  ordained  (Num.  x.),  other- 
wise it  could  not  have  been  known  that  that  day 
was  ordained  for  a  day  of  rest,  which  before  was 
none.'  This  oynnion  is  supported  by  Kmnicott, 
'  Cain  and  Abel,'  p.  184,  185,  note ;  Jennings 
('  Jewish  Antiquities  '),  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ward- 
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law  ('  On  the  Sabbath '),  without  note  or  comment; 
and  by  Bishop  Horsley,  as  an  ingenious  conjec- 
ture. The  first  of  the  three  theories  now  adverted 
to  we  consider  the  right  one ;  and  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  seems  to  be  afforded  in  v.  28, 
where  some  of  the  people  who,  in  violation  of  the 
Divine  injunction,  had  gone  out  to  gather  manna 
on  the  seventh  are  recorded  to  have  had  their 
offence  marked  by  this  severe  rebuke,  "  How  lowf 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
laws?"  —  language  which,  while  it  sufficiently 
attests  the  ungrateful  and  disobedient  character 
of  the  Israelitish  people,  would  not  have  been 
used  in  reference  to  an  institution  of  recent  origin. 
29.  abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place.  From  this 
injunction  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should 
upon  the  Sabbath  depart  farther  from  the  place 
of  his  abode  than  the  space  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  Israelitish  camp  and  the  tabernacle, 
which  stood  in  its  centre.  This  was  reckoned  by 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  to  be  1,000  ells,  which  being 
doubled,  to  make  allowance  for  the  return  home, 
amounted  to  much  the  same  as  the  Roman  mile, 
or  1,000  geometrical  paces  {BosenmiiUer^s  '  Biblical 
Geography,'  i.,  p.  27;  Moses  Stuart,  'On  the 
Canon,'  p.  61).  30.  So  the  people  rested  on  the 
seventh  day.  'This  case  is  of  importance,  as 
showing  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  was  delivered  in  general.  Its 
development  among  the  people  is  throughout  his- 
torical ;  there  is  always  a  certain  historical  occa- 
sion with  which  its  statutes  are  connected.  This 
is  evidence  of  its  historical  truth.  Further,  the 
appointment  permitting  the  preparation  of  food 
(v.  13  :  cf.  ch.  xii.  16)  manifestly  shows  that  the  law 
is  an  early  one,  general  as  yet  in  its  form,  and  in- 
tended afterwards  to  receive  a  more  exact  defini- 
tion [Hdvernick's  'Introduction  to  Pentateuch,' 
pp.  261,  262).  31.  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  Manna  (see  on  v.  15)  :  and  it  was 
like  coriander  seed,  white.  Coriander  was  a  produc- 
tion of  Egypt ;  and  to  use  it  therefore  as  a  means  of 
comparison  with  any  other  substance  was  quite 
natural  in  writing  for  a  people  whose  residence  in 
that  country  had  made  them  familiar  with  its 
appearance,  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers 
made  with  honey.  In  Num.  xi.  8  it  is  said  to 
have  tasted  like  "  fresh  oil."  The  two  passages  are 
easily  reconciled,  though  honey  and  fresh  oil  are  by 
no  means  like  each  other  in  taste,  when  Ave  con- 
sider the  cakes  of  the  ancients  were  frequently 
a  composition  of  honey,  oil,  and  fiour;  conse- 
quently, in  tasting  like  one  of  these  wafers  or 
thin  cakes,  the  manna  might  be  said  to  resemble 
the  taste  of  both— of  oil  mingled  with  honey 
(i/armer's  '  Observations,'  vol.  i.,  p.  455,  Clarke's 
edition).  There  is  a  gum  of  the  same  name  (the 
coincidence  of  the  Arabic  word  7no7in  and  the 
Hebrew  man,  may  be  merely  casual,  or  the  modern 
name  may  have  been  given  from  the  apparent 
resemblance  of  this  substance  to  the  Scriptural 
manna)  distilled  in  some  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
desert  from  the  tamarisk,  which  is  much  prized 
by  the  natives,  and  x^reserved  carefully  by  those 
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And  Moses  said,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commandeth,  Fill 
an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  your  generations ;  that  they  may  see  the 
bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  I  brought  you 
forth  frona  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  "Take  a 
pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the 
Lord,  to  be  kept  for  your  generations.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses, 
so  Aaron  laid  it  up  *  before  the  Testimony,  to  be  kept.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  to  a  land 
inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.    Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  ^arif  of  an  ephah. 

AND  "all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  after  their  journeys,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  in  Rephidim :  and  there  was  no  water  for 


who  gather  it.  *  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  shining 
drops  on  the  twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the 
leaves)  of  the  tarfa  ( Tamarix  Gallka  mannifera  of 
Ehrenherg),  from  which  it  exudes,  in  consequence 
of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind 
(Coccus  manniparus oi  the  same  naturalist).  What 
falls  on  the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  gathered 
[Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i.,  p.  170). 
It  is  collected  early  in  the  morning,  melts  under 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  congealed  by  the  cold 
of  night.  In  taste  it  is  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  was 
long  supposed  by  distinguished  travellers,  from 
its  whitish  colour,  its  size  like  a  small  pea,  the 
time  and  place  of  its  appearance,  to  be  the  manna 
en  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  some,  it  was  a  production 
indigenous  to  the  desert ;  according  to  others, 
amongst  whom  is  Hengstenberg,  there  was  a 
miracle,  which  consisted,  however,  only  in  the 
preternatural  arrangements  regarding  its  supply. 
But  more  recent  and  accurate  examination  has 
proved  this  gum  of  the  tarfa  tree  to  be  wanting 
in  all  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Scrip- 
ture manna.  It  exudes  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  not  every  year— sometimes  only  in  live  or  six 
years ;  and  the  quantity  in  general  has  greatly 
diminished.  Moreover,  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
baked  (Num.  xi.  8)  or  boiled  [v.  23).  Though  it  falls 
with  the  dew,  it  may  be  exhaled  by  the  heat,  and 
admits  of  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  cool 
shade,  becomes  quite  solid,  and  resembles  a  small 
cake.  It  is,  moi-eover,  a  medicine,  not  food  ;  and 
it  consists  (according  to  the  following  chemical 
analysis  by  Berthelot,  1861)  of  cane  sugar,  55; 
sugar  modified,  25;  dextrine  and  analogous  pro- 
ducts, 20=  100.  This  manna,  he  adds,  could  not 
alone  suffice  for  nutriment,  since  it  contains 
nothing  of  the  azotic  principle  (quoted  by  Tischen- 
dorj\  'Aus  dem  Heilige  Lande,'  Leipzig,  1862). 
It  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs  in  some  parts  of 
the  desert,  though  not  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
which  contains  no  manna-bearing  tarfa  tree  in  any 
part  of  it  [Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  57),  while 
the  Israelites  were  total  strangers  to  their  manna ; 
and  in  taste,  as  M-ell  as  in  the  fall  of  a  double 
quantity  on  Friday,  none  on  Sabbath,  and  in  not 
breeding  worms  on  that  day,  it  is  essentially 
different  from  the  manna  furnished  to  the 
Israelites. 

32-36.  Fill  an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  your 
generations.  The  mere  fact  of  such  a  multitude 
being  fed  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  where 
no  food  of  any  kind  is  to  be  obtained,  will  show  the 
utter  impossibility  of  their  subsisting  on  a  natural 
production  of  the  kind  and  quantity  as  this  tarfa 
gum ;  and  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
such  groundless  speculations,  Aaron  was  com- 
manded to  put  a  sample  of  it  in  a  pot— a  golden 


pot  (Heb.  ix.  4)— to  be  laid  before  the  Testimony, 
to  be  kept  for  future  generations,  that  they 
might  see  the  bread  on  which  the  Lord  fed  their 
fathers  in  the  wilderness.  But  we  have  the 
bread  of  which  that  was  merely  typical  (1  Cor.  x. 
3;  John  vi.  32). 

CHAP.  XVn,  1-7.— The  People  Murmur  for 
Water.  1.  journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of 
Sin.  In  the  succinct  annals  of  this  book,  those 
places  only  are  selected  for  particular  notice  by 
the  inspired  historian  which  were  scenes  memor- 
able for  their  happy  or  painful  interest  in  the 
hist9ry  of  the  Israelites.  A  more  detailed  itiner- 
ary is  given  in  the  later  books  of  Moses  ;  and  we 
find  that  here  two  stations  are  omitted,  (Num. 
xxxiii.)  According  to  Jerome,  the  whole  of  the 
desert  region  to  Sinai,  comprehending  El  Murkha 
and  El  Kka,  was  called  "the  wilderness  of  Sin." 
There  were  three  routes  by  which  the  Israelites 
could  have  traversed  it.  The  first,  that  advocated 
hy  Strauss,  Knobel,  Graul,  and  Keil,  starting  from 
Elim  (Ghtirtlndel)  —  not  to  speak  at  present  of 
"the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea"  (Num.  xxxiii. 
10),  at  the  descent  of  the  fertile  Wady  Taiybeh, 
was  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  over  the  wide 
sandy  plain  of  Debbet  el  Ramleh,  which  these 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
murmuring.  That  course  leads  into  Wady  es- 
Shiekh ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Israelites 
took  such  a  direction,  both  from  the  long  detour, 
and  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  leading  so  vast 
a  multitude  through  narrow  and  rocky  defiles. 
The  second  route,  approved  by  some,  and  fully 
described  [Sandie,  'Horeb  and  Jerusalem'),  was 
directly  southward,  along  the  sea-coast  to  Tor, 
and  then  turning  eastward,  by  Wady  Baghadah, 
into  Wady  Eudhwan,  which  is  considered  to  have 
been  Rephidim,  at  the  extremity  of  Wady  er 
Rahah.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  an  appeal 
is  made  to  Josephus,  who  says  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iii,, 
ch.  i.,  sec.  7),  that  the  Israelites  were  supplied  with 
water  during  this  part  of  their  journey  from 
mountain  springs  and  rills ;  and  both  Niehuhr 
and  Lepsius  testify  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
water  to  be  got  from  the  hills  along  this  way, 
before  reaching  the  high  watershed  at  Rudhwau. 
The  third  route  is  a  middle  one,  along  the  or- 
dinary caravan  road,  which,  through  Wadys 
Shell^l  and  Mukatteb,  leads  into  Wady  Feiran 
— the  most  beautiful  locality  in  the  whole  Penin- 
sula, according  to  the  commandment,  &c.— not 
given  in  oracular  response,  nor  a  vision  of  the  night, 
but  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  cloudy 
pillar.  The  same  phraseology  occurs  elsewhere 
(Num.  ix.  18,  19).  pitched  in  Rephidim  [d'tqi]— 
i,  e.,  stays,  resting-places,  a  particular  station ; 
now  believed,  on  good  grounds,  notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  good  water  there  now,  to  be 
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2  the  people  to  drink.  Wherefore  *  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and 
said,  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink.    And  Moses  said  unto  thera, 

3  Why  chide  ye  with  me?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord?  And  the 
people  thirsted  there  for  water;  and  the  people  "^murmured  against 
Moses,  and  said,  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst  ? 

4  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  unto  this 

5  people?  they  be  almost  ready  to  ^ stone  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  ^  Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of 
Israel;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  ^smotestthe  river,  take  in  thine 

6  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  ^  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock 
in  Horeb ;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out 
of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink.    And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
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Wady  Feiran,  which  is  exactly  a  day's  inarch 
from  Mount  Sinai,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Horeb  district.  It  is  a  long  circuitous  defile, 
about  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  perpendicular 
granite  rocks  on  both  sides.  The  wilderness  of 
Sin,  through  which  they  approached  to  this 
valley,  is  very  barren,  has  an  extremely  dry  and 
thirsty  aspect,  little  or  no  water,  scarcely  even 
a  dwarfish  shrub  to  be  seen,  and  the  only 
shelter  to  the  panting  pilgrims  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  overhanging  cliffs.  Lepsius, 
Bartlett  ('Forty  Days  in  the  Desert'),  Stewart 
('Teat  and  Khan'),  identify  this  halting-place 
with  Wady  Feiran,  under  the  impression  that 
Moses,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  rich  and  well- 
watered  character  of  this  extensive  valley,  must 
have  led  the  people  thither  in  order  to  secure 
for  them  on  their  journey  the  benefit  of  its  abun- 
dant resources  in  water  and  pasturage.  But,  not 
to  dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  the  choice  of 
the  encampments  did  not  depend  on  Moses,  the 
hypothesis  of  these  writers  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  that  no  water  could  be  obtained  in  all 
the  neighbourhood;  and  although  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  extreme  heat  at  that  season,  as  in  some 
seasons  still,  might  have  dried  up  the  wells  and 
fountains,  there  is  another  objection  to  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  Rephidim  in  Feiran,  founded  on 
the  statement  in  a  subsequent  verse  {v.  6),  that 
it  was  not  far  from  Horeb.  [Accordingly,  Emehius 
('Onomast.')  says,  ^''Pa<pL6ifi,  totto?  tjjs  'Epj'j^ov 
irapa  to  y^usntfi  opoi  eyyvi  ^apav^ — Rephidim,  a 

5ilace  in  the  desert,  beside  Mount  Horeb,  near 
?haran.]  Cosmas  ('  Indicopleustes '),  who  travelled 
through  the  Sinaitic  X'enitisi^ila  a.  d.  535,  describes 
Rephidim  [ws  airo  fxiXlwu  e^],  about  six  miles  from 
Horeb— ?.e.,  at  the  spot  in  VVady  es-Shiekh  where 
now  stands  the  tomb  of  Shiekh  Saleh.  According 
to  Dr.  Roh'mson,  Rephidim  is  a  mile  or  two  farther 
down  that  wady,  at  a  narrow  gorge  which  opens 
into  the  cefntral  mountain  range.  This  is  on  the 
skirts  of  Horeb,  taking  Horeb  as  the  general 
name  for  the  region.  2,  3.  people  did  chide 
with  Moses.  The  want  of  water  was  a  yjrivation, 
the  severity  of  which  we  cannot  estimate,  and  it 
was  a  great  trial  to  the  Israelites ;  but  their 
conduct  on  this  new  occasion  was  outrageous  :  it 
amounted  even  to  "  a  tempting  of  the  Lord."  It 
was  an  opposition  to  his  minister,  a  distrust  of 
his  care,  an  indiff"erence  to  his  kindness,  an  un- 
belief in  his  providence,  a  trying  of  his  patience 
and  fatherly  forbearance. 

4-6.  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord.  His  language, 
instead  of  betraying  any  signs  of  resentment  or 
vindictive  imprecation  on  a  people  who  had  given 
him  a  cruel  and  unmerited  treatment,  was  the 
expression  of  an  anxious  wish  to  know  what  was 
the  best  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances  (cf. 
Matt.  V.  44;  Rom.  xii.  21).  5.  the  Lord  said,  &c. 
343 


— not  to  smite  the  rebels,  but  the  rock ;  not  to 
bring  a  stream  of  blood  from  the  breast  of  the 
offenders,  but  a  stream  of  water  from  the  granite 
cliflfs.   Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take  witli 
thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel.    It  is  observable 
that  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  provided  for 
the  Israelites  on  this  occasion  was  not  given  at 
Rephidim ;  for  the  rock  that  was  smitten  was  not 
there,  nor  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  that  station.    6-  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb— "Horeb,"  i.e.,  dry  place 
— the  name  given  to  the  central  cluster  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  which  Sinai  is  a  particular  summit. 
It  was  perhaps  the  greatest  miracle  performed  by 
Moses,  and  in  many  respects  bore  a  resemblance 
to  the  greatest  of  Christ's,  being  done  without 
ostentation  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  chosen 
witnesses.    [The  Septuagiut  has  o^s.  eyw  eo-TTj^a 
eKti  'Trpo  Tov  cre— Behold,  I  stand  there  before 
thou  come  to  Horeb.]   The  cloudy  pillar,  moving 
forward,  guided  the  way  of  Moses  and  the  elders 
as  the  star,  at  a  future  period  did  that  of  the  wise 
men  at  Bethlehem,  and  stationing  itself  at  a  par- 
ticular spot,  pointed  out  the  rock  which  was  to  be 
smitten.    As  the  Israelites,  while  at  Rephidim, 
drew  their  supply  of  water  from  this  source,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  locality  of  the  rock  was  not  far 
distant.    Those  who,  with  Lepsius,  Bitter,  Stan- 
ley, Drew,  &c.,  place  Rephidim  at  the  entrance  of 
Wady  Feiran,  consider  the  smitten  rock  to  have 
been  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  wady, 
where,  according  to  their  view,  is  the  northern 
border-line  of  the  mountain  region  to  which  the 
general  name  of  Horeb  is  given,  and  they  see  the 
traditional  spring  of  Moses  in  the  present  brook 
of  Feiran.     But  as,  according  to  Burchhardt, 
Robinson,  Tische.ndorf,   Wilson,  and  others,  Re- 
phidim was  in  Wady  es-Shiekb,  the  smitten  rock, 
which  was_  in  advance  of  that  position,  must  be 
sought  for  in  Jebel  Milsa.    "The  rock  in  Horeb" 
may  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  any  other 
rock  at  hand,  just  because  the  call  of  Moses  to  his 
mission,  and  the  miracle  of  the  burning  bush,  had 
already  been  associated  with  that  district  or  j)ar- 
ticular  mountain,  and  because  greater  signs  and 
wonders  were  about  to  be  exhibited  at  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  law.    The  water 
may  have  flowed  to  the  Israelites  when  encamped 
at  Rephidim,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  rock,  as  the  winter  torrents  do  now  through 
the  wadys  of  Arabia  Petrsea.   In  fact,  the  language 
of  the  psalmist  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this 
was  actually  the  case  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  15,  16).  The 
rock  may  have  been  smitten,  too,  at  such  a  height, 
and  at  a  place  bearing  such  a  relation  to  the 
Sinaitic  valleys,  as  to  furnish  in  this  way  supplies 
of  water  to  the  Israelites  during  the  first  of  their 
journeyings  from  Horeb  (Dent.  i.  1).     On  this 
supposition,  also,  light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  the 
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elders  of  Israel.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  ^  Massah,  and 
2  Meribah,  because  of  the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
they  tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not? 

Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with  Israel  in  Rephidim.  And  Moses 
said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek : 
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1  That  is. 
tentation. 

2  That  is. 
chiding, 
or.  strife. 


figurative  language  of  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  'rock  following'  (1  Cor.  x.  4)  the  Israelites. 
On  this  supposition,  also,  we  see  a  reason  why  the 
rock  should  have  been  smitten  to  yield  a  large 
supply  to  flow  to  a  distance,  even  though  springs 
and  rills  might  have  been  found  pre-existent  in 
yiuai.  With  regard  to  the  particular  instance  in 
this  passage,  the  mountain  range  Wateiyah  runs 
north-east  and  south-west,  like  a  wall,  and  is  very 
picturesque.  It  approaches  Wady  Shiekh  at  the 
place  which  is  sui;>x)osed  to  have  been  Eephidim ; 
and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  water 
from  the  rock  in  Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  them 
at  this  very  place  on  the  only  road  practicable  to 
them  from  Wady  Feiran  to  Sinai.  'The  Wady 
Shiekh,  through  which  we  had  come  down  from 
Sinai,  forms  to  this  day,  in  fact,  the  channel  by 
which  the  winter  torrents  find  their  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  passing  out  of  it  into  Wady  Feiran, 
which,  after  running  to  the  north-west  till  it 
approaches  the  Wady  Mukatteb,  strikes  nearly 
directly  to  the  west,  and  runs  into  the  sea.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  regular  descent  from  Sinai 
of  this  water  -  channel,  through  the  Wady  esh- 
Shiekh'  ( Wilson's  'Lands,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  234,  235,  854). 
Dr.  Rohinson,  after  remarking  that  neither  in 
Wady  esh-Shiekh  nor  in  the  adjacent  district  is 
there  at  the  jiresent  day  any  special  -w  ant  of 
water,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  solve  the 
question  how,  in  such  a  locality,  the  Israelites 
should  have  been  so  destitute  of  water,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  supposing  that,  as  that  people 
seem  to  have  remained  several  days — perhaps  a 
week— at  Rephidim,  the  scanty  supply  of  water 
was  exhausted  {'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i.,  p. 
179).  This  solution  is  quite  satisfactory,  consider- 
ing that  the  daily  necessities  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  people  had  to  be  met.  The  presence  of 
the  elders  with  Moses  when  he  struck  the  rock 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  affording 
independent  and  reliable  testimony  that  there  was 
no  water  there  previously.  Thus  our  Lord  took 
select  disciples  along  with  him  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  his  ministry,  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  greatest  of  his  miracles.  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  almost  suj)erfluous  to  observe,  that 
the  rock  in  Wady  el  Lejah  which  monkish  tradi- 
tion points  out  as  the  one  smitten  has  no  just 
claims  to  that  honour.  It  is  a  huge  insular  mass 
of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  about  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a  number  of  grooves  and  fis- 
sures—some natural,  and  others  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  But  although  the  jjosition  of  the 
smitten  rock  is  unknown,  this  boulder  in  El  Lejah 
could  not  be  the  veritable  one.  [The  apostle, 
referring  to  that  rock  {1  Cor.  x.  4),  calls  it  Truev/ma- 
TLK}),  a  spiritual,  i.e.,  a  typical  rock,  symbolical 
of  a  spiritual  reality,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  '  smitten '  had  its  antitype  in  the  death  of 
the  Saviour,  from  whose  wounded  side  the  living 
waters  have  flowed  to  refresh  and  regenerate 
the  world.]  7.  called  tlie  name  of  the  place 
Massah— temptation.  Meribah . .  .  chiding— strife 
— the  same  word  which  is  rendered  "  provocation," 
Heb.  iii.  8.  and  because  they  tempted  the 
Lord— i  e.,  Him  whose  presence  in  the  cloud 
accompanied  them  through  the  wilderness— viz., 
Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  9). 
8-16.— Attac¥  or  Amalek.  8.  Then  came 
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Amalek.  Some  time  probably  elapsed  before  they 
were  exposed  to  this  new  evil :  and  the  presump- 
tion of  there  being  such  an  interval  affords  the 
only  ground  on  which  we  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  altered — the  better  and  firmer — spirit  that 
animated  the  people  in  this  sudden  contest.  The 
miracles  of  the  manna  and  the  water  from  the 
rock  had  produced  a  deep  impression  and  per- 
manent conviction  that  the  Lord  was  indeed 
among  them ;  and  with  feelings  elevated  by  the 
conscious  experience  of  the  Divine  Presence  and 
aid,  they  remained  calm,  resolute,  and  courageous 
under  the  attack  of  their  unexpected  foe.  fought 
with  Israel.  The  language  implies  that  no  occa- 
sion had  been  furnished  for  this  attack;  but,  as 
descendants  of  Esau,  the  Amalekites  entertained 
a  deep-seated  grudge  against  them,  especially  as 
the  rapid  prosperity  and  marvellous  experience  of 
Israel  showed  that  the  blessing  contained  in  the 
birtliright  was  taking  effect.  According  to  Lep- 
sius,  '  Wady  Feiran  belonged  to  them.  They  had 
allowed  the  great  host  to  march  into  and  encamp 
in  the  Steppes  without  opposition,  but  were  not 
very  likely  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  the  gem 
of  the  peninsula.'  But  the  Israelites  gave  no 
evidence  that  they  had  the  remotest  intention  of 
either  injuring  the  persons  or  seizing  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Amalekites,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  land  of  which  the 
Jews  were  commanded  by  God  to  take  possession. 
The  attack,  therefore,  made  upon  them  by  this 
fierce  Bedouin  tribe  was  altogether  unprovoked 
and  gratuitous;  and  whatever  was  their  impelling 
motive,  they  seem  to  have  premeditated  a  system- 
atic, obstinate,  and  exterminating  contest.  At  all 
events,  it  is  evident  that  the  assailing  force  was 
not  some  stray  parties  who  had  unexpectedly 
fallen  in  with  the  advancing  hosts  of  Israel;  but 
that  it  comprised  the  whole  or  the  chief  strength 
of  Amalek ;  and,  as  their  head-quarters  were  at  a 
distance  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  (cf.  Num. 
xxiv.  20),  they  must  have  marched  in  full  force 
from  the  south  of  Canaan,  across  the  wilderness 
to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  the  determined 
purpose  of  making  this  attack  uj)on  Israel.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Amalekites  were  the  first  (Num. 
xxiv.  20)  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  Israelites 
after  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  their 
assault  w-as  a  mean,  dastardly,  insidious  surprise 
on  the  rear  (Num.  xxiv.  20;  Deut.  xxv.  17),  and 
an  impious  defiance  of  God.  The  scene  of  this 
attack  is,  by  those  who  place  Rephidim  in  Wady 
FeirS,n,  supposed  to  be  in  Husseiyeh,  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Paran.  It  was 
close  to  the  palm  groves,  and  being  the  most  fer- 
tile spot  in  the  beautiful  valley,  affords,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lepsius,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Amalekites  resolving  with  vigour  to  resist  the 
occupation  of  it  by  the  Israelites.  In  support  of 
this  view,  he  considers  that  a  double  assault, 
in  front  and  in  the  rear,  was  simultaneously 
made,  founding  on  Deut.  xxv.  18.  But  it  will 
be  shown  on  that  passage  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  totally  unsupported  by  the  language 
of  the  sacred  historian.  9.  Moses  said  unto 
Joshua  [ps'irr] — the  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  of 
one  '  whose  help  is  Jehovah ;'  according  to  others, 
it  signifies  '  God  the  Saviour.'  The  original  form 
of  it  was  Oshea  or  Hoshea— i.  e..  Salvation,  deliv- 


The  defeat 


EXODUS  XVIL 


of  AmaleTc. 


to-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in 

10  mine  hand.  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought  with 
Amalek :  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  *  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  pre- 

12  vailed;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.  But  •'  Moses' 
hands  were  heavy;  and  they  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he 
sat  thereon ;  and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and  his  hands  were  steady 

13  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.    And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and 
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erance ;  and  it  was  afterwards  changed  by  Moses 
himseK,  through  conjunction  with  the  Divine 
name,  into  the  more  lengthened  appellation, 
Jehoshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus  (Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb. 
iv,  8).  It  is  most  probable  that  the  new  and  ex- 
tended form  of  it  was  given  in  connection  with  this 
memorable  occasion;  for  although  Kurtz  ('Hist, 
of  Old  Covenant,'  iii.  p.  284)  and  others  maintain 
that  it  originated  at  a  later  period  (see  on  Num.  xiii. 
16),  a  prolepsis  being  in  this  passage,  Hengstenherg 
('Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p.  323),  fol- 
lowed by  Ranke  (vol.  ii.,  p.  202),  has  conclusively 
proved  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nomination 
of  Joshua  with  the  other  spies  to  suggest  a  change 
of  his  name ;  whereas  the  signal  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  was  an  occasion  worthy  of  associating 
the  sacred  name  with  his.  The  new  appellation 
became  thus  not  only  commemorative  of  the  past, 
but  prophetic  of  the  still  more  important  services 
which  the  bearer  was  destined  to  render  in  intro- 
ducing Israel  into  the  promised  laud.  The  paren- 
tage of  Joshua  is  recorded  at  length,  1  Chr.  vii. 
27;  but  the  passage  under  consideration  contains 
the  earliest  notice  of  a  young  warrior  destined  to 
act  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel.  He 
went  with  a  number  of  picked  men.  There  is  not 
here  a  wide-open  plain  on  which  the  battle  took 
place,  as  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  warfare. 
The  Amalekites  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  making  an 
irregular  attack  on  a  multitude  probably  not 
better  trained  than  themselves,  and  for  such  a 
conflict  the  low  hills  and  open  country  around 
this  Wady  would  afford  ample  space'  {Robinson). 
Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Ama- 
lek. The  Israelites  were  now  entering  on  their 
lieculiar  mission,  and  hence  it  became  them,  in 
conformity  with  their  national  calling,  to  make 
an  active,  vigorous  opposition  to  the  enemies  of 
God.  The  circumstance  of  their  being  possessed 
of  military  weapons  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
a  considerable  body  of  them  to  engage  in  battle 
with  a  hostile  band  is  easily  accounted  for,  not 
only  by  the  few  and  simple  accoutrements  required 
for  warfare  in  that  early  period,  but  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  gathered  up  the  arms  of  the  drowned 
Egyptians,  which  were  washed  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ked  Sea.  to-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  engagement  took  place,  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  day  after  the  attack;  audit  could  not 
be  otherwise,  for  as  the  rear  was  the  portion  of 
the  Israelitish  camp  on  which  the  assault  had 
been  made,  and  the  main  body  under  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  was  considerably  in  advance 
in  Rephidim,  some  time  would  necessarily  elapse 
ere  the  leader  could  receive  intelligence  of  the 
occurrence,  and  prepare  a  select  party  to  chastise 
the  assailant.  [nr3:^n  ^^crh-o,  on  the  top  of  the 
Gibeah.  The  word  Gibeah  denotes  a  curve,  a 
small  round  hill,  in  distinction  from  "in,  a  high 
hill,  a  mountain.]  with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine 
hand  (see  on  ch.  iv.  20).  10.  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Hur,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Hur  [Septua- 
gint,  Qp;  Josephus,  Ovpuw']  appears  to  have  been 
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a  person  of  note  and  influence  in  the  camp— which 
arose,  it  may  be,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
merits,  from  his  intimate  relation  by  family  ties 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  having  been,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition  (' Antiq.,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  4),  the 
husband  of  Miriam  (see  further  on  xxxi.  2;  xxxv. 
30;  xxxviii.  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  20;  iv.  1).  His 
association  with  Moses  and  Aaron  on  this  and  a 
subsequent  occasion  of  solemn  importance  and 
interest  (ch.  xxiv.  14)  attests  the  eminence  both  of 
his  social  position  and  his  piety.  11.  when  Moses 
held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  prevailed,  &c.  The 
object  of  the  leader  in  this  remarkable  act  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  That  it  was 
the  attitude  of  prayer  is  maintained  by  Origen, 
Sebastian  Munster,  Seiler,  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Bishop  Hall,  &c.,  who  dwell  on  these  circum- 
stances—that Moses  did  not  act  as  the  com- 
mander, having  transferred  the  command  to  Joshua 
— that  he  retired  to  a  hill  where  he  might  not  be 
seen  by  the  warriors  in  the  heat  of  battle— that  as 
not  one  hand  only,  but  both  hands  {v.  12)  were 
raised,  which  was  the  position  of  a  suppliant, 
"the  rod"  having  been  the  instrument  of  his 
formerly  exercising  supernatural  power,  was  now 
grasped  eagerly  as  the  means  of  di-awing  down 
supplies  of  grace  and  Divine  strength  from  above; 
and  that  all  these  circumstances  combined  prove 
that  Moses  was  engaged  in  prayer,  appears  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  his  annovmcing,  for  the 
personal  encouragement  of  Joshua  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  his  intention  of  seeking 
succour  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
Moses  held  his  rod  elevated  in  his  outstretched 
hand  as  "an  ensign  to  the  people,"  is  the  view 
supported  by  Le  Clerc,  Vater,  Lakemacher,  Rosen- 
miiller,  JVerenfels,  Kurtz,  &c.,  who  notice  that  the 
leader  did  not  stretch  his  rod  over  the  enemy,  as 
he  uniformly  did  in  performing  the  wonders  in 
Egypt,  but  raised  his  hands— that  the  occasional 
depression  of  them  as  the  fortune  of  the  battle 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  shows  that  it  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  banner  for  assuring  the 
Israelites  of  Divine  help— and  that  the  protracted 
elevation  of  the  hands,  if  done  in  prayer,  implies 
the  ascription  of  too  much  virtue  to  the  outward 
form.  The  former  of  these  views  is  supported  by 
some  recent  writers  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
instances,  even  in  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  that  Moses 
now  gave  the  Israelites  an  important  lesson,  that 
in  all  their  conflicts  with  the  ungodly  powers  of 
the  world,  a  believing  dependence  upon  Jehovah, 
through  ijrayer,  was  the  sure  and  certain  pledge  of 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable  that 
"the  rod"  was  given  to  Moses  for  the  express 
purpose  of  working  wonders  (ch.  iv.  17),  and  that 
it  never  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  season  of 
prayer.  13.  Joshua  discomfited.  Victory  at  length 
decided  in  favour  of  Israel,  and  the  glory  of  the 
victory  was  by  an  act  of  national  piety  ascribed 
to  God  (cf.  1  John  v.  4).  Josephus  states  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  iii.,  ch.  ii.  sec.  5)  that  'not  one  of 
the  Hebrews  was  slain;  but  the  slain  of  the 


Jethro's  visit 


EXOBUS  XVIII. 


to  Moses. 


14  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
*  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua:  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 

15  under  heaven.    And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it 

16  ^  JEHOVAH-nissi :  for  he  said,  Because*  the  Lord  hath  sworn  the 
Lord  will  ham  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 

18  WHEN  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father-in-law,  heard  of  all 
that  God  had  done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and  that  the 
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enemy's  army  were  too  many  to  be  enumerated.' 
He  also  adds,  that  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
the  Israelites  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Amalekites  of  their  ornaments,  and  collected  the 
armour  of  those  that  had  fled,  which  was  doubt- 
less another  source  of  the  abundance  of  the  useful 
and  precious  metals  which  the  Israelites  appear 
at  Sinai  to  have  possessed.  14-16.  Write  this  for  a 
memorial  in  a  book— Hebrew,  the  book;  the 
public  register  of  occurrences  kept  by  direction  of 
God,  and  in  which  not  every  incident,  but  only 
special  events,  were  recorded.  Hence  the  special 
injunction  of  Jehovah  to  record  an  account  of 
this  contest,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua  [□^cri]— and  put  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua; 
i.e.,  inform  him  of  this  Divine  decree,  and  im- 
press it  upon  his  mind  as  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him,  and  all  who  may  be  delegated  rulers 
in  Israel,  to  execute  this  sentence,  for  I  will 
utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
under  heaven.  If  the  bloody  character  of  this 
statute  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  mild  and 
merciful  character  of  God,  the  reasons  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  deep  and  implacable  vengeance 
they  meditated  against  Israel  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  4).  The 
Amalekites  were  the  first  oj  (he  nations  (Num. 
xxiv.  20)  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Israel;  and 
therefore  they  were,  as  Kurtz  expresses  it,  '  the 
prototypes  of  heathenism  in  its  hostile  relation  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  They  were  not,  as  Michaelis 
represents  them,  a  petty  tribe  of  roving  Bedouins, 
but  the  most  powerful  of  the  adjoining  people, 
since  they  dared  to  attack  a  body  of  600,000  war- 
riors. They  were  repulsed  on  this  occasion,  not 
exterminated;  but  such  an  impression  had  been 
made  upon  them  that,  although  the  Israelites 
remained  thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness,  they 
never  renewed  the  attack.  The  doom  of  exter- 
mination denounced  against  the  Amalekites  has 
been  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  historical  truth  of  this  book ;  Eationalistic 
and  infidel  writers  declaring  it  to  be  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Divine 
character  and  government.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  attack  upon 
Israel  was  cruel,  treacherous,  and  altogether  un- 
provoked, it  was  not  the  baseness  and  implacable 
hostility  of  Amalek,  but  their  daring  impiety, 
which  drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  (Deut.  xxv.  17).  "The  attack,  in  respect 
both  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances,  must 
,  have  been  intended  by  the  Amalekites,  as  well  as 
'  considered  by  the  Israelites,  as  a  direct  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  in  his  character  of 
peculiar  guardian  and  immediate  Lord  of  this 
chosen  people.  It  was  not  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  economy  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  Jehovah  by  any  general  punishment  of 
the  Amalekites  at  that  time:  their  attack  was 
repelled,  but  not  retaliated,  nor  M'as  their  terri- 
tory invaded.  This  contemptuous  defiance  of 
the  i)Ower  and  majesty  of  God  would  therefore 
have  appeared  to  escape  with  impunity,  if  no 
further  notice  had  been  taken  of  it— a  circum- 
stance which  might  have  degraded  the  Deity  in 
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the  estimation  of  Israel,  who  judged  of  His  power, 
as  all  other  nations  then  judged  of  their  guardian 
gods,  by  His  rigour  and  promptitude  in  defending 
His  people  and  punishing  their  enemies.  This 
seems  to  be  a  reason  why  God  judged  it  necessary 
to  announce  to  the  Israelites  that,  though  He 
would  not  at  present  punish  the  insult  of  the 
Amalekites,  He  yet  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
finally  unpunished;  but  that  he  would  authorize 
and  employ  them  to  inflict,  at  a  remote  period, 
the  punishment  it  merited ;  thus  impressing  His 
people  themselves  with  the  salutary  conviction 
that,  where  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  was  insulted, 
PRESENT  delay  o)  punishment  afiorded  no  presump' 
tion  o)  final  impunity  [Graves  'On  the  Pentateuch,' 
ii.,  p.  90:  cf.  Butler's  'Analogy,'  part  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
50).  15.  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  JEHOVAH-nissi— ^.  e.,  the  Lord  my 
banner.  [The  Septuagint  has  Kvpio^  KaTacfytyv 
fxov,  my  refuge.  D3  denotes  a  sign,  standard,  a 
signal  erected  on  an  eminence.]  As  no  mention  is 
made  of  sacrifices,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
altar  was  intended  as  a  pious  trophy,  a  grateful 
memorial  after  the  battle  was  won,  not  in  honour 
of  Moses,  who  had  raised  his  hands,  nor  to  Aaron 
and  Hur,  who  had  upheld  them,  nor  to  Joshua,  the 
commander,  nor  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought 
the  battle,  but  to  the  Lord,  whose  right  hand  and 
holy  arm  had  gotten  them  the  victory.  16.  For  he 
said — lit.,  'And  he  said,'  which  is  preferable,  as 
this  verse  does  not  assign  a  reason  of  the  act 
recorded  in  tlie  preceding  passage,  but  is  an 
additional  sentence.  Because  the  Lord  hath 
sworn — [D3,  an  aTra^  Xejo/jlevov,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  used  for  the  word  which  stands  in 
the  text  of  the  Samaritan  codex.]  The  literal 
translation  of  this  obscure  passage  is,  'Because  the 
hand  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,'  or,  'the  hand 
of  the  Lord  upon  His  throne.'  'The  lifting  up 
the  hand'  is  a  form  of  swearing  not  only  adopted 
amongst  men  (Gen.  xiv.  22),  but  also  applied 
figuratively  to  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  40).  And  His 
hand  lifted  upon  His  throne,  the  seat  of  His 
glorious  majesty,  denotes  the  most  solemn  oath 
— God  swearing  by  Himself  (Heb.  vi.  13).  This  is 
the  meaning  put  upon  the  clause  by  the  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  Paraphrasts.  But  others  consider  the 
reference  is  to  Amalek;  'the  hand  (viz.,  of  Amalek), 
or  his  hand  (is)  upon  the  throne  of  God' — i.e., 
upon  Israel,  amongst  whom  the  seat  or  chosen 
dwelling  of  God  was.  This  interpretation  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  meaning  and  order  of 
the  original  words  ;  and  it  seems  to  harmonize 
better  than  the  former  with  the  tenor  of  the  con- 
text, besides  assigning  an  adequate  reason  for 
the  exterminating  doom  and  perpetual  war  that 
was  denounced  against  Amalek.  [But  Geseniu^ 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of  0^), 
throne,  D%  standard,  banner,  is  the  proper  read- 
ing, and  what  is  required  by  v.  15.  The  Septua- 
gint has  ev  x^'pi  Kpvcpaia,  by  a  concealed,  unseen 
hand  the  Lord  will  war  against  Amalek.] 

CHAP.  XVIIL  1-27.-VISIT  of  Jethro.  1-5. 
Jethro . . .  came  . . .  unto  Moses,  &c.  It  is  thought 


Jethros  visit 


EXODUS  XVIII. 


to  Moses, 


2  Lord  had  brought 'Israel  out  of  Egypt;  then  Jethro,  Moses  "father-in- 

3  law,  took  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  after  he  had  sent  her  back,  and  her  two 
sons;  of  which  the  name  of  the  one  was  ^  Gershom;  for  lie  said,  I  have 

4  been  an  alien  in  a  strange  land:  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  ^Eliezer; 
for  the  God  of  my  father,  said  he,  was  mine  help,  and  delivered  me 

5  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh.  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  came  with 
his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moses  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped 

6  at  the  mount  of  God :  and  he  said  unto  Moses,  I  thy  father-in-law  Jethro 

7  am  come  unto  thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  with  her.  And 
Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  and  did  obeisance,  and 
kissed  him ;  and  they  asked  each  other  of  their  ^  welfare ;  and  they  came 
into  the  tent. 

8  And  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  all  that  the  Lord  had  done  unto 
Pharaoh  and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel's  sake,  and  all  the  travail  that 
had  *  come  upon  them  by  the  way,  and  how  the  Lord  delivered  them. 
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by  many  eminent  commentators  that  this  episode 
is  inserted  out  of  its  chronological  order,  for  it  is 
described  as  occurring  when  the  Israelites  were 
"  encamped  at  the  mount  of  God."  And  yet  they 
did  not  reach  it  till  the  third  month  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt  (ch.  xix.  1,  2:  cf.  Deut.  i. 
6,  9-15).  Besides,  there  is  internal  evidence  that 
this  visit  took  place  a  considerable  time  after  at 
Sinai,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  social  organ- 
ization suggested  by  Jethro  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  during  the  brief  and  tumultuary 
encampment  at  Eephidim,  and  from  the  distinct 
references  that  are  made  {vv.  12,  15,  16,  19)  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Divine  oracle,  but  from  the  settled  tranquillity 
and  order  which  appear  amongst  the  Israelites.  It 
is  clear  (v.  5)  that  they  had  left  Rephidim  and 
were  encamped  before  Sinai ;  but  at  what  parti- 
cular period  the  visit  was  paid,  the  inspired  record 
gives  no  information.  It  could  not  have  occurred, 
as  Lepsius  suggests,  during  the  first  three  days 
after  the  arrival  at  Sinai ;  but  a  presumption 
arises,  from  the  altered  position  of  Miriam  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  Moses'  wife,  that  it  was 
shortly  before  the  singular  outbreak  against  the 
leader  caused  by  her  jealousy,  (Num.  xii.)  How, 
then,  did  this  episode  come  to  be  inserted  out  of 
its  proper  chronological  place  in  the  history?  Just 
in  conformity  with  the  usual  manner  of  the 
writer  when  about  to  enter  upon  a  continuous 
narrative,  to  dispose  of  collateral  matters  of  in- 
terest, as  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  Judah's  family 
(Gen.  xxxviii.)  before  commencing  the  story  of 
Joseph's  life  and  policy  in  Egypt;  so  he  adverts 
to  this  visit  of  Jethro,  important  both  on  pri- 
vate and  public  grounds,  before  commencing  the 
lengthened  details  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  (cf. 
Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  iii.)  2.  Then 
Jethro  .  .  .  took  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  after  lie 
had  sent  her  back.  There  is  no  express  mention 
(ch.  iv.  27)  of  Zipporah  and  her  sons  having  been 
sent  back  to  remain  with  her  father.  But  it  is 
certain  that  she  was  sent  back;  and  whether,  as 
the  Jewish  rabbis  say,  this  was  done  by  the  advice 
of  Aaron ;  whether  the  motive  for  it  was  a  ten- 
der regard  for  the  safety  of  the  family,  to  keep 
tliem  away  from  the  intensely  agitating  and  en- 
grossing scenes  of  the  exodus,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
a  domestic  feud,  caused  by  the  circumcision  of 
the  younger  son,  had  produced  a  sudden  strife 
and  alienation  between  Moses  and  Zipporah,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  returned  to  sojourn  under 
her  father's  roof.  It  may  be  assumed  with 
confidence  that  Moses  had,  at  departure,  in- 
formed Jethro  that  he  would  certainly  bring  his 
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people  to  a  particular  spot,  whither,  on  hearing  a 
report  of  his  arrival,  his  father-in-law  repaired. 
3.  Gershom  (see  on  ch.  ii.  22).  4.  Eliezer— [ijjj^'p.i^ 
my  God  helps,  or  God  is  my  helper.!  Scarcely 
anything  is  Known  of  these  sons  of  Moses.  His 
genuine  and  remarkable  disinterestedness  led  him, 
instead  of  advancing  his  family,  to  keep  them  back, 
and  fill  public  offices  of  honour  and  responsibility 
with  others,  5.  Jethro  .  .  .  came  .  .  .  unto 
Moses  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped 
at  the  mount  of  God.  Those  who  identify  Rephi- 
dim and  Feiran,  suppose  that  from  Husseiyeh— 
the  scene  of  engagement  with  the  Amalekites — 
they  moved  to  their  next  encampment,  only  two 
miles  distant,  at  the  base  of  Serbiil,  the  grandeur 
and  rugged  majesty  of  which  render  it  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  passing  through  the  extensive  Wady 
Feiran,  near  the  end  of  which  it  stands,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  the  lateral  Wady  Aleyat.  It  is 
assumed  to  have  been  "the  mount  of  God"— a 
high  place  sacred  to  religious  rites  long  before  the 
Mosaic  period  and  pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Amalekites.  Its  name,  Serbal,  sig- 
nifies the  palm  groves  of  Baal ;  and  hence  it  is 
concluded  that  it  was  called  "  the  mount  of  God," 
to  which  those  writers  consider  ch.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  27, 
as  referring.  But  that  name  is  aivnlied  to  a  dif- 
ferent mountain,  where  the  true  God  appeared 
(ch.  xix.  2,  3;  xxiv.  13;  1  Ki.  xix.  8) ;  and  hence 
Bitter  maintains  that  there  were  two  high  places 
called  "the  mount  of  God."  But  this  view  is 
inadmissible.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance 
that  a  camp  containing  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  people  must,  in  a  narrow  valley,  have  covered 
the  whole  of  the  two  miles'  space  from  Husseiyeh 
to  Serba.1,  and  therefore  would  not  require  to  re- 
move  to  the  latter  as  a  new  encampment,  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  leader  should  have  beeu 
allowed  to  set  the  people  down  at  so  early  a  stage 
before  those  luxurious  palm  groves  of  Baal,  which 
proved  so  fatally  seductive  to  them  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  (Nrm.  xxv.)  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
their  history  ?  Besides,  it  is  observable  that  the 
name  is  [D\'i'?Nn  in],  'the  mount  of  the  God,'  the 
definite  article  marking  it  out  as  applied  to 
Jehovah  himself  in  contradistinction  from  idol 
deities.  6.  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  (see  on 
ch.  iv.  20).  7.  Moses  went  out,  &o.  Their  saluta- 
tions would  be  marked  by  all  the  warm  and 
social  greeting  of  Oriental  friends  (see  on  ch. 
iv.  27)— the  one  going  out  to  "  meet "  the  other — 
the  "obeisance,"  the  "kiss"  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the  tent  for  con- 
sultation ;  and  their  conversation  ran  in  the  strain 


JetJiro's  counsel 


EXODUS  XVIII. 


to  Moses. 


9  And  Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had  done  to 
10  Israel,  whom  he  had  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians.  And 
Jethro  said,  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  who  hath 
delivered  the  people  from  under  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  I 
know  that  the  Lord  is  ^  greater  than  all  gods  :  ^  for  in  the  thing  wherein 
they  dealt  '^proudly  he  was  above  them.  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father- 
in-law,  took  a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for  God :  and  Aaron  came, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law 
^before  God. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the 
people  :  and  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morning  unto  the  even- 
ing. And  when  Moses'  father-in-law  saw  all  that  he  did  to  the  people, 
he  said,  What  is  this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  people  ?  why  sittest 
thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from  morning  unto 
even  ?  And  Moses  said  unto  his  father-in-law.  Because  the  people  come 
unto  me  to  enquire  of  God  :  when  they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto 
me;  and  I  judge  between  ^one  and  another,  and  I  ^do  make  them  know 
the  statutes  of  God,  and  his  laws. 

And  Moses'  father-in-law  said  unto  him.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is 

18  not  good.  ^Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou  and  this  people  that 
is  with  thee:  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee;  ^thou  art  not  able  to 

19  perform  it  thyself  alone.  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice,  I  will  give  thee 
counsel,  and  God  shall  be  with  thee  :  Be  thou  ^  for  the  people  to  God- 
ward,  that  thou  mayest  ^  bring  the  causes  unto  God :  and  thou  shalt 
^"  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws,  and  shalt  show  them  Hhe  way  wherein 
they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do.  Moreover  thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  "  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  ^  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of 
thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens  : 
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that  might  have  been  expected  of  two  pious  men, 
rehearsing  and  listening  to  a  narrative  of  the 
wonderful  works  and  providence  of  God. 

11.  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than 
all  gods.  The  reference  is  to  the  momentous 
events  which  had  reduced  the  country  and  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  In 
those  transactions  Jethro,  as  a  calm,  intelligent, 
reflecting  observer  at  a  distance,  bad  seen  a  con- 
troversy carried  on  by  Jehovali  less  with  the 
sovereign  than  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  series  of  miracles  had  produced  the 
eftect  of  exposing  the  insignificance  or  nothingness 
of  all  her  gods.  12.  Jethro .  .  .  took  a  burnt  offering 
[□^nnp  nbV]— a  holocaust  and  victims.  This  friendly 
interview  was  terminated  by  a  solemn  religious 
service — the  hurnt  offerings  were  consumed  on 
the  altar,  and  the  sacrifices  were  ofierings,  used 
in  a  feast  of  joy  and  gratitude,  at  which  Jethro, 
as  priest  of  the  true  God,  seems  to  have  presided, 
and  to  which  the  chiefs  of  Israel  were  invited. 
This  incident  is  in  beautiful  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  parties,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
is  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Christian  friends 
when  they  meet  in  the  present  day. 

13-26.  on  the  morrow  .  .  ,  Moses,  &c.  We 
are  here  presented  with  a  specimen  of  his  daily 
morning  occupations ;  and  amongst  the  multi- 
farious duties  his  divine  legation  imposed,  it 
must  be  considered  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
official  employments.  He  appears  in  this  attitude 
as  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  legislative  and  judicial 
characters,  people  stood,  &c.— governors  in  the 
Ivist  seat  themselves  at  the  most  public  gate  of 
their  palace  or  the  city,  and  there,  amid  a  crowd 
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of  applicants,  hear  causes,  receive  petitions,  redress 
grievances,  and  adjust  the  claims  of  contending  par- 
ties. In  Egypt  the  Hebrews  had  been  governed 
by  the  patriarchal  rule  of  their  elders.  But  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses  having  invested  him 
with  the  character  and  authority  of  a  sovereign, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  elders  had  become  virtu- 
ally superseded,  and  the  judgment  of  Moses  was 
looked  up  to  as  supreme  ;  so  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing accumulation  of  secular  business  was  thrown 
upon  his  hands. 

17.  Moses'  father-in-law  .  .  .  The  thing  .  .  . 
is  not  good— not  good  either  for  Moses  himself, 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  or  for  the  satis- 
faction and  interests  of  the  people.  Jethro  gave 
a  prudent  counsel  as  to  the  division  of  labour,  and 
universal  exj^erience  in  the  Church  and  state 
has  attested  the  soundness  and  advantage  of  the 
principle.  23.  thou  shalt  provide . . ,  able  men . . . 
to  be  rulers.  The  arrangement  was  an  admirable 
one,  and  it  was  founded  upon  a  division  of  the 
people  which  was  adopted  not  only  in  civil  but  in 
military  affairs ;  so  that  the  same  persons  who 
were  officers  in  war  were  magisti'ates  in  peace. 
In  both  cases  the  people  were  divided  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  these  numbers  are  in  this  passage,  as 
well  as  in  Num.  xxxi.  14,  distinguished  by  the 
same  term  [n;^ ;  Septuagint,  x'^^'^^PX^^^t  '^"^ 
eKaTovTap\ov^,  Kai  TrevTiKovTdpijxovi,  Kai  SeKa- 
oapxous].  Care  was  thus  taken  by  the  minute 
subdivision  to  which  the  judicial  system  was 
carried,  that,  in  suits  and  proceedings  at  law, 
every  man  should  have  what  was  just  and  equal, 
without  going  far  to  seek  it,  without  waiting  long 


The  arrival 


EXODUS  XIX. 


at  Sinai. 


22  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons:  ^and  it  shall  be,  t/mt 
every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter 
they  shall  judge  :  so  shall  it  be  easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  with  thee.  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God  command  thee 
so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure,  and  all  this  people  shall  also  go  to 
their  place  in  peace. 

So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law,  and  did  all  that 
he  had  said.  And  ^  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made 
them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds, 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
seasons:  the  ^hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every  small 
27  matter  they  judged  themselves.    And  Moses  let  his  father-in-law  depart; 

and  ^  he  went  his  way  into  his  own  land. 
19     IN  the  third  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilderness  of 

2  Sinai.    For  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  were  come  to  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched  in  the  wilderness:  and  there  Israel 

3  camped  before  the  mount.    And  "  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the 
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to  obtain  it,  and  without  paying  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it.  Certainly,  with  a  judiciary  consti- 
tuted in  this  manner,  justice  could  be  admin- 
istered promptly,  while  provision  was  made  against 
the  evils  of  hasty  decisions,  in  the  right  of  appeal 
to  higher  courts— in  important  cases— even  to  the 
venerable  council  of  the  Seventy,  composed  of 
the  gravest,  the  ablest,  the  most  upright,  and 
trustworthy  men  of  the  nation '  (Deut.  vii.  8,  9) 
{  Wines'  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews ').  The  institution  of  those  civil  officers, 
however,  as  suggested  by  Jethro,  would  suit  the 
state  of  the  people  only  in  their  associated  capa- 
city as  tribes  in  the  wilderness.  When  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and 
were  settled  in  towns,  a  diflferent  arrangement 
became  necessary  (Deut,  xvi.  18).  'This  consti- 
tution of  the  tribes,  with  the  subordinate  degrees 
of  shiekhs,  recommended  to  Moses  by  Jethro,  is 
the  very  same  which  still  exists  amongst  those 
who  are  possibly  his  lineal  descendants,  the  gentle 
race  of  the  Towara  {Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine '),  23.  If  thou  Shalt,  &c.  Jethro's  counsel  was 
given  merely  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion — it  was 
not  to  be  adopted  without  the  express  sanction 
and  approval  of  a  better  and  higher  Counsellor ; 
and  although  we  are  not  informed  of  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Moses,  before  appointing  sub- 
ordinate magistrates,  would  ask  the  mind  of  God, 
as  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Christian 
in  like  manner  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction 
in  all  his  ways. 

27.  Moses  let  his  father-in-law  depart  .  .  . 
into  his  own  land.  This  statement  contirms  the 
view  formerly  taken  of  Rephidim,  that  it  was  not 
in  Feiran,  otherwise  there  was  no  occasion  for 
Jethro  to  depart,  for  his  way  into  Midian,  and 
that  of  Moses  to  Sinai,  lay  in  the  same  direction. 

CHAP.  XIX,  1-25.— Arrival  at  Sinai.  Lep- 
aius,  who  maintains  that  Rephidim  was  in  Wady 
Feiran,  is  obliged,  in  support  of  this  theory,  to 
resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  first  verses 
in  this  chapter  did  not  originally  form  part  of 
the  sacred  composition,  v.  27  of  ch.  xvi.  being 
followed  by  v.  3  of  this  chapter.  In  his  opinion, 
the  narrative  ran  thus :  And  Moses  let  his 
father-in-law  depart ;  and  he  went  his  way  into 
his  own  land.  And  Moses  went  up  unto  God,' 
&c.  But  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  con- 
cluding that  there  was  any  interpolation.  1,  In 
the  third  month  —  according  to  Jewish  usage, 
the  fird  day  of  that  month— "same  day,"  it  is 
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added,  to  mark  the  time  more  explicitly — i.  e., 
forty-tive  days  after  leaving  Egypt— one  day  spent 
on  the  mount  [v.  3),  one  returning  people's  answers 
{vv.  7,  8),  three  days  of  preparation — making  the 
whole  time  fifty  days  from  the  first  passover  to  tlie 
promulgation  of  the  law.  Hence  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  i.  e.,  the  fiftieth  day,  was  the  iuaugu- 
ratiou  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  ;  and  the 
Divine  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  selection  of  the 
same  season  for  the  institution  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  (John  i.  17 ;  Acts  ii.  1).  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai.  This  name  is  here  used  for  the 
first  time.  Thenceforth,  with  one  exception  (ch. 
xxxiii.  6),  during  the  whole  sojourn  of  tlie 
Israelites  in  the  vicinity,  Sinai  alone  is  spoken  of 
(chs.  vii.  18,  23 ;  xxiv.  16 ;  xxxi.  18  ;  xxxiv.  29,  32  ; 
Lev.  vii.  38  ;  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi.  46 ;  xxvii,  34  ;  Num.  i. 
1;  iii.  11,  14),  In  Num.  x.  12  they  break  up  from 
Sinai;  and  in  the  list  of  stations  (Num,  xxxiii,  15), 
Sinai  also  naturally  appears.  But  elsewhere,  after 
their  departure,  and  through  the  whole  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  ch. 
xxxii.  2),  Horeb  alone  is  named;  and  the  same 
events  are  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  Horeb  which 
werebefore  described  as  taking  place  on  Sinai  (Deut. 
i.2,6, 19;  iv.  10, 15;  v.  2;  ix.  8;  xviii,  16;  xxviii,  69), 
Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  used  in  some  cases 
indifferently  as  the  designation  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  law.  But  in  general  Horeb  is  the 
name  of  the  mountainous  region,  and  Sinai  is 
the  specific  one  of  the  central  district  {Robinson, 
'Biblical  Researches,'  vol,  i,,  p.  551;  Hengsten- 
herg,  'Pentateuch,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  396),  2.  were  come 
to  the  desert  of  Sinai.  The  desert  has  its  pro- 
vinces, or  divisions,  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names  ;  and  the  '  desert  of  Sinai '  is  that  wild 
and  desolate  region  which  occupies  the  very  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  comprising  the  lofty  range  to 
which  the  mount  of  God  belongs.  It  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  shaggy  rocks  of  porphyry  and  red  granite, 
and  of  valleys  for  the  most  part  bare  of  verdure, 
camped  before  the  mount— Sinai,  so  called  from 
Seueh,  or  acacia  bush.  It  is  now  called  Jebel 
MUsa,  Their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  gigantic 
cluster  was  by  Wady  Feiran,  which  would  lead 
the  bulk  of  the  host,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  into  the  high  valleys  of  Jebel  Musa,  witii 
their  abundant  springs,  especially  into  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  desert — the  longest,  widest, 
and  most  continuous  of  all  the  valleys,  the  Wady 
es-Shiekh,  whilst  many  would  be  scattered  among 
the  adjacent  valleys  ;  so  that  thus  secluded  from 
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Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  say- 
to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel ;  Ye  have  seen  what 
I  did  unto  the  Eg3^ptians,  and  how  *I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and 
brought  you  unto  myself.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  '^ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  above  all  people:  for  "^all  the  earth  is  mine.    And  ye  shall  be  unto 
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the  world,  in  a  wild  and  sublime  amphitheatre  of 
rocks,  they  "  camped  before  the  mount."  Of  the 
granite  piles  that  form  the  central  group  of  this 
mountainous  district,  almost  every  one  has  been 
pitched  upon  as  being  the  true  Sinai.  While 
Serbal,  in  the  northern  range,  has  numerous  ad- 
vocates (see  on  ch.  xviii.  5);  but  it  is  rejected,  as  it 
affords  no  camping  ground,  and  the  narrow  valley 
at  its  base,  instead  of  being  a  desert,  has  in  all 
ages  been  the  garden  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  whilst 
some,  maintaining  that  the  Israelites  never  pene- 
trated the  granite  region  at  all,  have  sought  for 
Sinai  in  some  of  the  border  parts  of  the  desert, 
the  vast  majority  rest  in  the  belief  that  the  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  gigantic  cluster;  but  respecting  the  particular 
mountain  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Rup- 
pel  fixed  on  Jebel  Katerin,  Lord  Lindsay  on  Jebel 
Monejah;  but  both  of  these  fail  to  meet  the  required 
conditions  of  the  sacred  narrative.  Opinions  greatly 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  old  monkish  tradition 
which  assigns  the  honour  of  being  "the  mount"  to 
Jebel  MUsa,  with  its  two  summits.  Dr.  Wilson 
clings  to  the  southernmost  i)eak,  which  has  the 
special  name  of  Moses,  as  the  genuine  place;  but  it 
is  objected  to  this  view  that  the  plain  at  its  foot  is 
too  narrowto  admit  the  encampment  of  sucha  host. 
Dr.  Robinson,  feeling  the  force  of  this  objection, 
places  Sinai  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
where  its  bold  precipice  overlooks  the  broad  plain 
of  Eahah,  on  which  an  army  even  larger  than  the 
host  of  Israel  might  be  comfortably  stationed. 
But  SafsMeh  is  considerably  lower  than  several 
of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Mr.  Sandie  enlists 
both  summits  as  being  at  different  times  the  scene 
of  inaugurating  the  new  dispensation  :  Jebel  Mvlsa, 
back  from  the  plain  about  three  miles,  about  2,000 
feet  in  height;— this  is  "the  top  of  the  mount "  [v.  20), 
invisible  from  the  plain,  and  very  easily  ascended 
from  the  valley  of  the  convent  ;—Safsafeh,  which 
overhangs  the  plain,  is  about  1,000  feet  in  height, 
and  very  difficult  of  ascent.  He  shows  in  a  very 
ingenious  and  interesting  manner  how  all  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative  are  fully 
verified,  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  these  peaks 
formed  stages  of  action  in  the  progressive  de- 
veloi^ment  of  the  great  drama.  In  this  valley— a 
long  flat  valley— about  a  quarter  of  a  mile_  in 
breadth,  winding  northwards,  Israel  would  find 
ample  room  for  their  encampment.  Of  all  the 
wadys  in  that  region,  it  seems  the  most  suitable  for 
a  prolonged  sojourn.  The  "goodly  tents"  of  Israel 
could  spread  themselves  without  limit.  3-6.  Moses 
went  up  unto  God— the  Shechinah,  within  thecloud 
(ch.  xxxiii.  20  ;  John  i.  18).  From  the  encamp- 
ment in  Er  Rahah,  the  point  of  his  departure, 
Moses  would  probably  go  through  the  Wady  Lejah 
or  Wady  Shuweib  ;  then  climbing  the  side  of  the 
mount  by  a  winding  ascent,  perhaps  the  route 
usually  taken  in  the  present  day  in  scaling  it,  he 
would  arrive  at  the  broad  platform  in  front  of  the 
highest  peak  of  Sinai.  It  is  a  wide,  open  space, 
entirely  secluded  from  view  ;  and  while  in  that 
elevated  solitude,  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice 
of  Jehovah  to  receive  the  pattern  of  that  theocracy 
which  was  now  to  be  established  in  Israel.  It 
appears  that  in  communicating  the  basis  of  the 
new  constitj't.ion  to  the  people,  and  reporting 
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their  acceptance  of  it  to  the  Lord,  he  had  to 
ascend  the  mount  more  than  once  {vv.  3,  6,  8,  10) 
in  one  day — three  days  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  But  he  was  a  hale  old  man,  in  full 
and  vigorous  activity  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
he  was  equal  to  such  an  exertion.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say,  &c.  The  object  for  which  Moses  went 
up  was  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  people  the 
message  contained  in  these  verses,  and  the  purport 
of  which  was  a  general  announcement  of  the 
terms  on  which  God  was  to  take  the  Israelites  into 
a  close  and  peculiar  relation  to  Himself.  In  thus 
negotiating  between  God  and  His  people— the 
highest  post  of  duty  which  any  mortal  man  was 
ever  called  to  occupy— Moses  was  still  but  a 
servant.  The  only  Mediator  is  Jesus  Christ.  4. 
Ye  have  seen  .  .  .  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings— a  beautifully  expressive  metaphor,  used 
to  describe  the  entireuess  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  scenes  of  danger,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  carried  in  unassailable  security 
to  a  distant  eyrie  amongst  the  mountains  (ct. 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  12).  This  is  the  prototype  of  the 
image  employed  in  Rev.  xii.  14,  to  symbolize  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  woman  borne  away  into 
the  wilderness  on  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  and 
brought  you  unto  myself— ?!.  e.,  to  a  place  where 
they  might  be  devoted  to  God's  service.  5.  Now 
therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  .  .  .  and  keep 
my  covenant.  God  had  entered  into  a  special 
covenant  with  Abraham,  guaranteeing  the  promise 
of  spiritual  blessings  ;  and  if  a  large  portion  of  his 
posterity  did  not  secure  an  interest  in  that 
promise,  the  fault  was  their  own.  God,  notwith- 
standing, for  His  love  to  their  fathers,  and  for 
many  wise  and  important  reasons,  saw  fit  to  allow 
them  the  benefit  of  an  external  covenant.  This 
new  covenant  entered  into  at  Sinai  did  not  make 
void  the  former  covenant; — it  was  intermediate, 
temporary,  and  national ;  and  as  God  can  have  no 
intercourse  with  sinners  without  sacrifices  and 
without  a  Mediator,  so  this  Sinai  covenant  was 
founded  on  sacrifices  (Heb.  ix.  5,  18),  and  had  a 
Mediator,  Moses  (Gal.  iii.  19).  And  in  an  out- 
ward, typical  covenant,  securing  temporal  pros- 
perity, so  great  a  display  of  the  Divine  holiness 
was  not  necessary  as  in  a  covenant  securing  an 
interest  in  God's  special  loving-kindness.  There- 
fore, as  a  Mediator  of  less  value  sufficed  for  the 
former,  a  typical  Mediator  was  most  suitable  to  a 
typical  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  [n'^:p,  property,  wealth,  from 
hyo,  to  get,  to  acquire,  what  is  carefully  stored  up 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  3)  and  highly  prized  (Eccl.  ii.  8)].  So 
the  Israelites  were  chosen  as  the  objects  of  Divine 
favour,  redeemed  from  bondage,  and  trained  under 
the  Divine  care  for  high  ends  (Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2  ; 
xxvi._18 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4).  [The  Septuagint  has  Xaos 
irtpiovaLO's  6.ir6  iravTtZv  tcdv  advuw  —  a  people 
peculiar  (separate)  from  all  the  nations  (cf.  Titus 
ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iL  9,  in  which  Christians  are  repre- 
sented as  the  full  inheritors  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  typically  held  forth  to  the  Jews).]  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine.  The  Lord  added  this  im- 
mediately after  declaring  that  in  the  event  of 
their  '  obeying  His  voice  and  keeping  His  cove- 
nant,' they  would  be  'a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
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me  a  *  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  -^holy  nation.  These  are  the  words 
which  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid 
before  their  faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
And  ^all  the  people  answered  together,  and  said,  All  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the  people 
unto  the  Lord. 
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Him,'  to  show  that  if  He  chose  them  from  amongst 
the  nations,  to  confer  upon  them  special  pi'ivileges 
and  tokens  of  His  favour,  it  was  not  because  He 
stood  in  need  of  them,  or  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  their  services  ;  for  as  '  all  the  earth 
was  His,'  in  any  other  place  He  might  have  estab- 
lished His  worship — to  some  other  tJeople  He  might 
have  communicated  the  knowled>;e  of  His  will 
and  His  worship.  Hence  His  doing  so  to  them 
was  an  act  of  pure  grace.  But  the  phrase,  "for  all 
the  earth  is  mine,"  was  undoubtedly  used  also  to 
intimate  that  the  import  of  the  covenant  now  being 
made  with  the  Israelites  was  not  the  introduction 
of  a  national  religion,  or  for  the  worship  of  a  local 
deity,  but  was  designed  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
tlie  whole  world,  kingdom  of  priests.  As  the 
priestly  order  was  set  apart  from  the  common 
mass,  so  the  Israelites,  compared  with  other 
people,  were  to  sustain  the  same  near  relation  to 
God— a  community  of  spiritual  sovereigns,  a  holy 
nation— set  apart  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God.  That  this  phrase  directed  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  sacerdotal  order  in 
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as  a  privileged  and  consecrated  body,  especially 
as  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  not  yet  been  set  apart 
to  the  service  of  God,  has  been  suggested  by 
Michaelis  and  others.  But  from  the  sacred  func- 
tions which,  amongst  other  privileges,  belonged  to 
the  eldest  sous  in  families,  they  must  have  been 
perfectly  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  that  they  were  to  be 
a  kingdom  of  priests ;  which  implied,  that,  as 
contrasted  with  Gentile  nations,  they  were  to 
be  taught  by  direct  revelation  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  stand  to  Him  in  a  relation  peculiarly  near. 
As  God  had  purposed  to  save  mankind  by  a 
Redeemer,  the  body  of  the  redeemed  was,  until 
the  advent  of  Christ,  represented  by  the  chosen 
people,  who  might  collectively  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  mediator,  and  justly  described  as  "  a  king- 
dom of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  Men  are 
said  to  be  sanctified  or  made  holy  in  very  different 
senses.  Sanctiiicatiou  (for  the  distinction,  though 
an  old,  is  not  a  bad  one)  is  either  real  or  relative. 
Real  sanctification  is  either  inward,  consisting  of 
holiness  of  heart  and  life,  or  outward,  consisting 
in  external  purifications,  and  a  conduct  free  from 
the  pollution  of  gross  sins.  Relative  sanctifica- 
tion consists  in  separation  from  common  use  and 
a  special  relation  to  God  and  spiritual  things. 
Though  the  Israelites  were  not  generally  at  this 
time  characterized  by  that  holiness  whicii  results 
from  moral  excellence  or  from  the  graces  of  the 
spirit,  and  in  every  subsequent  period  of  their 
history  there  was  a  great  amount  of  corruption  in- 
fecting their  society,  yet  they  were  destined  to  be 
"a  holy  nation,"  inasmuch  as  they  were  distin- 
guished by  a  holiness  consisting  in  separation 
from  other  nations  (Ezra  ix.  2),  in  external  dedica- 
tion to  God  and  his  service,  in  their  jiossessing 
the  outward  symbols  of  His  presence  amongst 
them  (Exod.  xxix.  43,  44),  and  in  their  typifying 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  xjreparing  things 
ff)r  his  birth  and  a])pearance  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  44;  Deut. 
vii.  6).  That  separation  from  other  nations  in 
which  the  holiness  of  the  Jewish  nation  chiefly 
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consisted  (ch.  xix.  5,  6;  Num.  xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxvi. 
18,  19)  was  not  spiritual,  resulting  from  rectitude 
of  heart  and  a  correspondent  deportment,  but 
merely  external,  derived  from  the  institution  of 
certain  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  different 
from,  or  opposite  to,  those  of  other  nations.  The 
glory  of  Divine  wisdom,  no  less  than  of  Divine 
goodness  and  grace,  was  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  the  Israelites  for  the  important  purposes 
contemplated  by  their  separation.  In  the  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  in  the  power  of  their  character, 
the  fitness  of  the  Jews  for  illustrating  the  Divine 
government  is  now  clearly  seen.  '  Neither  the 
Egyptians,  wnth  all  their  wisdom,'  says  Tholuck 
(On  the  Old  Testament,  'Biblical  Cabinet,'  vol.  i., 
p.  22),  '  nor  the  imaginative  Indians,  nor  the  vain 
and  speculative  Greeks,  nor  the  haughty  Romans, 
could  have  received  a  revelation,  or  have  been 
employed  in  this  work,  without  marring  it.' 

7,' 8.  Moses  came  and  called  for  the  elders. 
The  message  was  conveyed  to  the  mighty  multi- 
tude through  their  elders,  who  doubtless  in- 
structed them  in  the  conditions  required.  Their 
unanimous  acceptance  was  conveyed  through  the 
same  channel  to  Moses,  and  by  him  reported  to 
the  Lord.  Ah,  how  much  self-confidence  did 
their  language  betray !— how  little  did  they  know 
what  spirit  they  were  of  !  But  without  reference 
to  the  moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  which, 
alas!  were  hwt  too  conspicuously  displayed  in 
their  sad  failures  to  act  up  to  their  promise,  the 
response,  "  all  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 
do,"  was  a  declaration  of  the  national  acceptance 
of  the  constitution.  Here  is  what  has  been  aptly 
called  by  Lowman  ('Civ.  Gov.  of  the  Heb.,'  c.  1), 
'  the  original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,' 
which  is  comprised  in  two  fundamental  principles 
— 1.  Adherence  to  tlie  worship  of  one  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  polytheistic  tendencies  of  ancient 
times;  and,  2.  As  subservient  to  this  end,  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  other  nations,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  unsuitable  and  corrupt- 
ing alliances.  This  was  a  transaction  of  the 
most  important  character,  and  having  deep  signi- 
ficance. It  was  the  inauguration  of  the  national 
comi)act,  to  which  the  communications  of  which 
Moses  was  tlie  bearer  between  Jehovah  and  the 
people  were  the  necessary  preparations.  Divinely 
commissioned  to  propose  Jehovah  as  the  Sovereign 
and  Head  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  Moses,  on  his 
descent  from  the  mount,  assembled  the  public 
representatives  of  the  people,  and,  in  a  duly  con- 
stituted convention,  formally  submitted  the  pro- 
position from  the  Lord.  The  assent  of  that 
council  having  been  given  in  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  Moses  ascends  to  report  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  meeting,  which,  in  consid- 
eration of  its  representative  character,  is  described 
as  equivalent  to  the  popular  response.  On  re- 
ceiving this  official  answer,  this  public  and  formal 
declaration  of  the  willing  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  compact,  Jenovak 
concluded  the  transaction  by  declaring  to  Moses, 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  people,  that  on  the  third 
day  thereafter  He  would  initiate  the  theocratic 
government  by  a  public  and  impressive  display  of 
His  sovereign  majesty  before  the  eyes  of  tlie 
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must  not  he  touched. 


And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  ^  in  a  thick 
cloud,  ^  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and  believe 
thee  for  ever.  And  Moses  told  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  the  people,  and  -^'sanctify 
them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  *wash  their  clothes,  and  be 
ready  against  the  third  day:  for  the  third  day  the  Lord  ^will  come  down 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  mount  Sinai.  And  thou  shalt  set 
bounds  unto  the  people  round  about,  saying.  Take  heed  to  yourselves 
that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it :  whosoever 
toucheth  the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  there  shall  not  an 
hand  touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through;  whether 
it  he  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  live:  when  the  ^  trumpet  soundeth  long, 
they  shall  come  up  to  the  mount. 

And  Moses  went  down  from  the  mount  unto  the  people,  and  sanctified 

1 5  the  people ;  and  they  washed  their  clothes.  And  he  said  unto  the  people, 
Be  ready  against  the  third  day :  '^come  not  at  your  wives. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in 
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Israelitish  people  as  his  subjects  {llichaelis,  *  Com- 
mentary on  Laws  of  Moses,'  vol.  i.,  part  34;  War- 
burtoji's  'Divine  Legation,'  b.  v.,  sec.  2;  Jahn, 
'  Hebrew  Commonwealth,'  ch.  ii. ;  Graves  '  On  the 
Pentateuch,'  part  ii.,  sees.  1  and  3). 

9-15.  Lo,  I  come  ...  in  a  thick  cloud,  &c. 
The  deepest  impressions  are  made  on  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  and  so  He 
who  knew  what  was  in  man  signalized  His  descent 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  church  by  all 
the  sensible  tokens  of  august  Majesty  that  were 
fitted  to  produce  the  conviction  that  He  is  the 
great  and  terrible  God.  The  whole  multitude 
must  have  anticipated  the  event  with  feelings  of 
intense  solemnity  and  awe.  The  extraordinary 
preparations  enjoined,  the  ablutions  and  rigid 
abstinence  they  were  required  to  observe,  the 
barriers  erected  all  round  the  base  of  the  mount, 
and  the  stern  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of 
any  of  the  conditions,  all  tended  to  create  an 
earnest  and  solemn  expectation,  which  increased 
as  the  appointed  day  drew  near.  10-14.  sanctify 
them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash 
their  clothes.  The  whole  people  of  Israel  being 
about  to  be  taken  into  covenant  with  God,  and 
thereby  constituted  "a  holv  nation,"  were  re- 
quired to  "wash  their  clothes" — emblematic  of 
their  ceremonial  purity.  It  was  a  baptism — the 
sign  of  their  admission  to  sacred  privileges.  '  When 
Jehovah  admitted  Israel  to  the  rights  of  the  cove- 
nant, He  constituted  them  a  "  holy  nation;"  and 
all  the  children  ever  afterwards  born  of  those 
parents  were,  by  their  birth,  holy  in  this  respect, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
covenant,  when  observed.  For  which  reason  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Israelites  were  never  bap- 
tized, because  they  were  already  in  the  holiness, 
the  passage  to  which  such  a  baptism  would  sig- 
nify' {Johnstone,  '  Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p.  97). 

16.  on  the  third  day,  &c.  The  descent  of  God 
was  signalized  by  every  object  imagination  can 
conceive  connected  with  the  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  of  awe.  Although  the  Divine  Being  was 
animated  with  feelings  of  the  tenderest  considera- 
tion for  His  people,  and  this  new  dispensation  was 
itself  an  eminent  display  of  kindness  and  love, 
yet  '  the  law  being  added  because  of  transgres- 
sions,' its  inauguration  was  all  in  keeping  with  the 
economy  about  to  be  introduced.  As  the  moun- 
tain burned  with  fire,  God  was  exhibited  a  con- 
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suming  fire  to  the  transgressors  of  His  law.  The 
thunder  and  lightning,  more  awful  amid  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  region,  and  reverberating  with 
terrific  peals  among  the  mountains,  would  rouse 
the  universal  attention :  a  thick  cloud  was  an  apt 
emblem  of  the  dark  and  shadowy  dispensation, 
(cf.  Matt.  xvii.  5;  Judg.  v.  4;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8,  9, 
where  the  sacred  bards,  alluding  to  the  solemn 
and  impressive  scene  on  Sinai,  mention,  amongst 
the  other  phenomena,  torrents  of  rain).  If  it  be 
asked,  Why  was  the  proclamation  of  the  law 
accompanied  by  thunders  and  lightnings?  the 
answer  is,  The  law  of  Moses,  which  was  a  law  of 
ordinances,  and  intended  to  impress  a  people  ac- 
customed to,  and  bent  upon,  idolatry,  with  the  fear 
of  God  and  a  sense  of  His  power,  was  delivered 
in  such  an  imposing  manner  in  order  that  the 
appalling  phenomena  on  the  mount  might  im- 
press them  with  the  indispensable  need  of  a 
mediator.  When  the  expected  Mediator,  there- 
fore, appeared,  according  to  God's  promise.  He 
would  certainly  not  come  in  a  way  to  frighten 
or  to  appal  (cf.  1  Ki.  xix,  11,  12 ;  Isa.  xlii.  3).  A 
cloud  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  In 
the  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Deity's  descent 
He  is  commonly  said  to  come  in  the  clouds  ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  which  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  costume,  designed  to  convey  an 
impression  of  His  regal  majesty,  is  to  be  only 
figuratively  understood  (Ps.  xviii.  9-13 ;  Isa.  vi.  4). 
But  in  the  Theophany  at  Sinai  there  was  no 
doubt  a  visible  exhibition  of  these  objects,  which 
was  perceived  by  the  natural  eyes  of  tne  Israelites 
(cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  5).  the  voice  of  the  trumpet. 
The  awfully  impressive  and  solemnizing  effects 
of  the  thunder-peals  in  such  an  amphitheatre 
of  gigantic  mountains  can  be  very  inadequately 
conceived  by  us.  Dr.  Stewart  ('  Tent  and  Khan,' 
pp.  139,  140)  enjoyed  the  rare  opportunitj^  of 
witnessing  a  thunder-storm  in  the  Sinaitic  region, 
which  he  describes  as  follows  : — '  Every  bolt,  as 
it  burst  with  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed  to 
awaken  a  series  of  distinct  echoes  on  every  side. 
They  swept  like  a  whirlwind  among  the  higher 
mountains,  becoming  faint  as  some  mighty  peak 
intervened,  and  bursting  with  undiminished 
volume  through  some  yawning  cleft,  till  the 
very  ground  trembled  with  the  concussion.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of  the  \yhole  penin- 
sula were  answering  one  another  in  a  choru.s 
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to  meet  with  God. 


17  the  camp  trembled.    And  ''Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the 
camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
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of  the  deepest  bass.  Ever  and  anon  a  flash  of 
lishtuing  dispelled  the  pitchy  darkness  and  lit  up 
the  mount  as  if  it  had  been  day  ;  then,  after  the 
interval  of  a  few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of 
thunder,  bursting  like  a  shell,  to  scatter  its 
echoes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and 
overpowering  for  a  moment  the  loud  bowlings  of 
the  wind.'  The  reverberation  of  the  thunder- 
peals amongst  the  mountains  and  wadys  of  Sinai 
was.  as  Mr.  Drew  ('Scripture  Lands,'  p.  124)  re- 
marks, from  having  witnessed  a  thunder-storm 
in  the  Sinaitic  region,  exactly  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet;  and  this  is  the  way— a  most  natural  and 
obvious  way  —  of  explaining  the  clause  with 
reference  to  "the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud."  Some  ascribe  it  to  angels  (cf.  1  Cor.  xv. 
52;  1  Thess.  iv.  16).  This  gave  the  scene  the 
character  of  a  miraculous  transaction,  in  which 
other  elements  than  those  of  nature  were  at 
work,  and  some  other  than  material  trumpet  was 
Itlown  by  other  means  than  human  breath.  17. 
Moses  brought  fortli  the  people.  All  classes, 
except,  of  course,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  infant 
children,  including  even  the  achsuph,  or  mixed 
multitude,  required  to  be  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  national  covenant.  Wady  er-Rahah, 
where  they  stood,  as  a  spacious  sandy  plain  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Es-Safs^feh,  is  considered 
by  Rohinson  to  be  the  mount  from  which  the  law 
was  given.  '  We  measured  it,  and  estimated  the 
whole  plain  at  two  geographical  miles  long,  and 
ranging  in  breadth  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  a  mile,  or  as  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  one 
square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly  doubled  by 
I  the  recess  on  the  west,  and  by  the  broad  and  level 
ai-ea  of  Wady  es-Sheikh  on  the  east,  which  issues 
at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  is  equally  in 
view  of  the  front  and  summit  of  the  mount.  The 
examination  convinced  us  that  here  was  space 
enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the 
law.  Here,  too,  one  can  see  the  fitness  of  the 
injunction  to  set  bounds  around  the  mount, 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  might  approach  too 
near;  for  it  rises  like  a  perpendicular  wall.' 
Mr.  Sandie  follows  Dr.  Rohinson  in  expressing  a 
strong  conviction  that  Safsafeh  was  the  mount 
from  which  the  Decalogue  was  proclaimed,  and 
he  supports  this  view  by  additional  reasons— 1. 
That  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  implies  the  sum- 
mit, unlike  that  of  Jebel  Mtlsa,  to  have  been 
comparatively  low,  as  well  as  precipitous  ;  for  the 
people  were  not  only  brought  to  "the  nether 
part  of  the  mount"  [v.  17:  cf.  Deut.  iv.  11),  but 
near  to  God  (Deut.  v.  4).  2.  That  this  closeness 
to  the  mount — unnecessary,  and  not  advisable, 
had  the  proclamation  been  made  from  a  lofty 
peak— was  in  order  that  they  might  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  who  addressed  them  not  in  the  loud  tones 
of  wrath,  but  in  the  calm  accents  of  kind  and 
affectionate  command.  3.  That  other  statutes, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  moral  law  (see 
on  chs.  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.),  on  the  same  occasion 
were  delivered  from  the  same  x>lace:  but  as  the 
people  stood  afar  off  (ch.  xx.  18),  Moses  alone 
heard  them;  whereas  had  they  been  uttered  from 
a  higiier  eminence  they  must  have  been  re-echoed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  spacious  valley. 
This  theory,  however  good  it  apparently  is, 
entirely  fails  to  meet  one  of  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  in  the  narrative— viz.,  'that  of 
Moses  bringing  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God;'  for  as,  according  to  Dr. 
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Rohinson  and  Mr.  Sandie,  the  encampment  was  in 
Er-Eahah  and  es-Shiekh— the  people  only  came 
out  of  their  tents  in  front  of  Safskfeh,  but  were 
not  summoned  out  of  the  camp.  Many  recent 
writers  have  furnished  a  complete  solution  of  this 
difficulty  by  transferring  the  place  of  assembling 
the  people  to  hear  the  proclamation  of  the  law 
from  the  valleys  in  front  of  Safsafeh,  the  northern 
peak,  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Jebel  Mt\sa,  the 
southern  summit.  This  is  the  S])acious  plain  of 
es-Seba,yeh,  'which,'  says  Mr.  Drew  ('Scripture 
Lands,'  p.  393,  4)  'widens  and  enlarges  towards 
the  south  into  a  most  magnificent  area  for  a  much 
larger  encampment  than  could  be  placed  in  Er- 
Eahah.  And  from  every  point  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  depressions 
beneath  recent  mounds,  Jebel  Miisa  is  grandly 
visible.  This  was  our  impression  after  we  had 
walked  a  mile ;  but  in  order  that  we  might  be 
quite  sure  of  it,  and,  especially,  that  we  might 
quite  satisfy  ourselves  that  Abu  Aldi,  on  the 
south-eastern  flank  of  Jebel  Mt\sa,  did  at  no 
point  hide  it,  we  walked  to  the  very  end.  At  no 
point  was  the  view  of  Jebel  Mftsa  interrupted. 
It  rose  everywhere  before  us,  through  the  three 
miles  over  which  Sebayeli  extends  as  The  Mount. 
In  the  broadest  part,  near  the  south  end,  and  along 
a  line  bearing  north-west  and  south-east,  we  found 
the  plain  was  one  mile  and  three-quarters  broad. 
We  could  look  along  it  straight  into  the  Wady 
es-Shiekh— a  distance  of  fully  ten  miles.  This 
wady  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive. Its  sides,  gently  sloping,  are  filled  with 
vegetation.  Jebel  MCisa  is  the  object  visible  at 
every  part,  and  the  spurs  from  the  mountain 
come  down  along  it  on  the  east  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  clearly  defined  boundary  .  .  .  There  is 
abundant  room  in  it  and  the  adjacent  wadys  for 
the  Israelites  to  have  been  placed,  as  the  narra- 
tive describes,  during  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and 
after  going  over  the  conditions  that  must  have 
been  fulfilled  by  the  actual  scene  of  that  event, 
we  came  deliberately  and  strongly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  had  far  greater  claims  to  be  received 
in  that  character  than  Er-Rahah,  and  that  the 
old  traditional  Sinai  was  indeed  no  other  than  the 
sacred  mount.  Still  we  thought  it  right  to  go  and 
examine  Er-Rahah  again,  though  we  had  seen  it 
so  plainly  from  Safsafeh  the  day  before;  otherwise 
we  should  have  been  partly  falling  into  what 
appears  to  have  been  Robinson^s,  Stanley^s,  and 
others'  mistake  in  judging  of  the  plain  from  the 
mountain,  instead  of  the  mountain  from  the  plain. 
Obviously  the  problem  is  to  find  a  plain  from 
every  point  of  which  the  mountain  is  distinctly 
and  impressively  visible — not  to  find  a  mountain 
where  you  can  see  every  one  who  is  standing  on  a 
given  space  below.  We  went  accordingly,  and 
traversed  Er-Rahah  from  end  to  end ;  and  w  e 
found— 1.  That  it  is  of  smaller  superficial  extent 
than  Sebayeh :  it  is  on  the  average  one  mile  broad, 
and  it  is  two  miles  and  three-quarters  long.  2. 
That  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Sebayeh  in 
regard  to  its  approaches,  and  to  the  nature  of  its 
side  boundaries,  which  are,  and  always  have  been, 
steep  and  bare  of  vegetation  ;  and  3.  We  were 
impressed  greatly  by  the  fact,  that  at  all  points  of 
the  plain  Safskfeh  stands  blended  and  mingled  with 
almost  equal  heights.  Indeed,  at  the  northern 
end  El-Tlaha  is  far  more  impressive,  so  that 
Safskfeh  could  never  be  looked  upon  from  Er- 
Rahah  as  The  Mount.  Our  conclusion  was  in 
the  strongest  manner  sustained;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  record  my  firm  belief  that  the  old 
2  A 
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Ten  commandments. 


18  mount.  And  ^mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  ^in  fire:  '"and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the 

19  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  'whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder, 

20  Moses  spake,  and  '  God  answered  him  by  a  voice.  And  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount :  and  the  Lord  called 
Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount;  and  Moses  went  up. 

21  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  ^charge  the  people,  lest  they 

22  break  through  unto  the  Lord  "to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.  And 
let  the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the  Lord,  ^sanctify  themselves, 

23  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
The  people  cannot  come  up  to  mount  Sinai:  for  thou  chargedst  us, 

24  saying,  ^  Set  bounds  about  the  mount,  and  sanctify  it.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Away,  get  thee  down,  and  thou  shalt  come  up,  thou,  and 
Aaron  with  thee :  but  let  not  the  priests  and  the  people  break  through  to 

25  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  lest  he  break  forth  upon  them.  So  Moses  went 
down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto  them. 

20    AND  God  spake  "all  these  words,  saying, 
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traditional  Sinai  is  the  very  place,  if  this  be  known 
at  all,  whence  the  law  was  given,  and  in  view  of 
which  the  people  were  assembled.'  (See  Labor de^s 
*  Commentaire  Geographique  on  Exodus  ; '  also 
Tischendorfs  'Travels  in  the  East,'  vol.  i.,  p.  232  ; 
Bitter,  'Erd  Kunde,'  c.  xiv.,  591 ;  Wilson's  'Lands,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  232;  Steioart,  'Tent  and  Khan,'  pp.  134, 
152.)  18.  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire. 
This  was  an  extraordinary,  unprecedented  display 
of  the  Shechinah,  that  tiery  effulgence  surrounded 
with  dark  clouds,  in  which  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  apijearing.  On  this  occasion  the  transcendent 
brightness  of  this  glory  is  described,  in  the  sublime 
poetry  of  Habakkuk  (ch.  iii.  3-7),  as  covering 
the  whole  firmament  far  and  wide  above  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  tlie  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly.  As  '  the  shaking  of  the  earth  '  is  a  com- 
mon figure  of  the  prophets  to  indicate  great  moral 
and  political  revolutions,  the  tremulous  motion  of 
Sinai  was  emblematic  of  the  change  which  then 
occurred,  when  God  took  the  nation  of  Israel  into 
covenant,  avouching  Himself  to  be  their  God,  and 
adopting  them  to  be  His  peculiar  people  (Deut.  iv. 
32-38).  It  was  a  new  dispensation  of  Providence,  to 
be  productive  in  after-ages  of  mighty  moral  changes 
on  the  world ;  and  the  majestic  presence  of  Him 
who  introduced  this  economy  "  shook,"  says 
Habakkuk  poetically,  "the  whole  earth."  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  the 
shaking  of  Sinai  to  Christ  (ch.  xii.  26).  20.  the  Lord 
called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and 
Moses  went  up.  Assuming  that  Moses  was  in  the 
plain  of  Sebayeh,  whither  he  had  brought  forth 
the  people  out  of  the  camp,  his  ascent  now  would 
be  from  that  valley,  'crossing  the  Hutberg 
(which  connects  the  Jebel  Mtlsa  with  the  Jebel  ed- 
Deir  in  the  form  of  a  saddle),  and  in  that  case 
his  ascent  would  he  witnessed  by  no  stranger's 
eye,  and  be  concealed  from  all  below'  [Kurtz, 
'History  of  the  Old  Covenant,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  101). 
While  the  people  were  tilled  wdth  solemn  feelings 
of  awe  Moses  himself  went  up  into  "the  thick 
cloud  "  with  fear  and  trembling  (Heb.  xii.  21). 
The  design  of  this  last  ascent,  previous  to  the 
promulgation,  was  doubtless  to  receive  fresh 
instructions  as  to  the  pattern  of  that  religious 
order  which  he  was  to  be  the  main  instrument  of 
establishing  in  Israel.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached 
"the  top  of  the  mount"  when  he  was  ordered 
back,  'to  take  the  strictest  measures  for  repressing 
the  presumptuous  curiosity  of  a  carnal  and  ignor- 
ant rabble,  who  were  in  high  expectation  of  some 
3;-vt 


extraordinary  advantages,  and  elated  with  the 
distinguished  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  they 
had  received,  but  incapable  to  a  great  extent  of 
entering  into  the  meaning  and  intention  of  their 
sacred  calling,  or  cherishing  the  reverence  due  to 
the  supreme  Majesty  of  heaven. 

21.  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down.  No  sooner 
had  Moses  proceeded  a  little  up  the  mount  than 
he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  return,  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  from  breaking  through  to  gaze — 
a  course  adopted  to  heighten  the  impressive 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  strict  injunctions 
renewed  to  all,  whatever  their  condition,  at  a 
time  and  in  circumstances  when  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  Israel  were  standing  at  the  base  of  the 
mount,  was  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to 
solemnize  and  awe  every  heart.  22.  let  the  priests 
also,  which  come  near  to  the  Lord,  sanctify  them- 
selves. Who  these  priests  were— whether  the  first- 
born of  families  (cf.  ch.  xxiv.  5),  or  the  sacerdotal 
office  was  at  this  transitional  period  conjoined  with 
the  exercise  of  their  magisterial  functions  by  the 
elders  of  Israel— is  not  known;  but  they  werenot  to 
be  so  lifted  up  with  pride  by  the  official  character 
which  they  possessed  as  to  deem  themselves  better 
than  others,  and  more  worthy  to  aj^proach  the 
sacred  shrine  on  the  mount. 

CHAP.  XX.— 1.  And  God  spake  all  these  words 
[onn'nn-'?!)]— words,  precepts,  or  commandments, 
all  bear  the  same  meaning,  and  are  used  synony- 
mously by  the  sacred  writers  [ch.  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut. 
iv.  13;  V.  4  ;  xviii.  19:  cf.  Mark  vii.  13,  M-here  tov 
\6yov  TOO  Beou  is  used  for  Tt/i/  ivToXijv  tov  Oeov 
(Matt.  XV.  6),  and  tv  evi  Xoyu>  (Gal.  v.  14)].  These 
passages,  in  which  the  term's  are  used  as  synony- 
mous, are  sufficient  to  prove  that  'the  words' 
here  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  there 
was  the  greatest  propriety  in  the  use  of  this 
phraseology  in  preference  to  any  other,  inasmuch 
as  it  more  clearly  and  distinctly  iutima,tes  the 
quarter  whence  they  came.  Had  the  historian 
related  simply  that  God  promulgated  all  these 
commandments,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
tljat  they  had,  like  other  announcements  of  the 
Divine  will,  been  first  communicated  in  privacy  to 
Moses,  and  by  him  afterwards  announced  to  the 
people.  But  when  we  are  told  that  "  God  spake 
all  the  words"  that  follow,  the  selection  of  a 
term  so  strictly  confined  to  the  expression  of 
audible  sound,  was  made  to  intimate  that  God 
uttered  them.    And  this  view  accords  with  all 
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2  I  ^  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 

3  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  ^  bondage.    Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 
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the  representations  of  the  same  memorable  trans- 
action, which  are  given  in  other  parts  of  theinspired 
volume  (Deut.  \d.  12,  13,  32,  33).  Let  the  expres- 
sions used  in  these  two  passages  of  Deuteronomy 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that 
Moses  was  not  at  this  time  in  secret  communica- 
tion with  God  in  the  sublime  recesses  of  the 
mountain,  but,  as  intimated  (ch.  xix.  25),  had  gone 
down  to  speak  unto  the  people,  and  there  are 
grounds  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that,  without  his  instrumentality,  these 
words  w-ere  spoken  in  sounds  resembling  indeed 
the  tones  of  a  human  voice,  but  issuing  from  no 
mortal  or  created  lips.  Uttered  from  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  whether  Jebel  Mtisa,  or  Ras 
Safsafeh,  they  were  heard  and  understood  by  the 
whole  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Articulate 
sounds,  spoken  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conver- 
sation, are  heard  in  that  locality  distinctly  at  a 
distance  of  which  we  in  this  land,  from  our  differ- 
ent experience,  can  form  no  conception.  Words 
interchanged  in  the  familiar  communication  of 
friends  high  on  the  side,  or  even  near  the  summit, 
of  the  mountain,  are  perfectly  intelligible  to 
persons  standing  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  immense  valley  below  (Sandie,  'Horeb  and 
Jerusalem,'  pp.  204,  205).— "These  words"  were 
sjwken  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Israelites ;  and 
should  it  be  objected  that  a  residence  of  four 
centuries  in  Egypt  must  have  led  to  their  losing 
the  familiar  use  of  the  old  language,  and,  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  natives  of  that  country, 
to  their  adoption  of  the  Egyptian,  the  answer  is— 
1.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  Israelites,  retaining 
the  habits  of  nomadic  shepherds,  continued  an 
isolated  class,  preserving  their  ancestral  language 
pure  and  in  daily  use,  2.  That  others  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  laud,  being  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  caste,  would  interchange  their  feel- 
ings and  sense  of  wrongs  by  mutual  communings 
in  their  own  tongue.  3.  That  the  pious  portion  of 
them,  like  the  modern  Jews  of  the  dispersion, 
miglit  have  used  the  old  as  a  sacred  language  in 
their  religious  services.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  would  be  preserved  amongst  the 
vast  majority  of  Israelites  even  during  their  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Nile;  and  a 
minute  but  striking  instance  of  the  familiar  use  of 
that  dialect  is  furnished  by  their  exclamation  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  manna  (see  on  ch.  xvi. 
15).  As  it  was  the  Divine  purpose,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  isolate  this 
people,  so  the  same  purpose  might  be  contem- 
plated by  the  promulgation  of  the  "words"  in  a 
language  with  which  all  the  peculiar  traditions 
of  the  Abrahamic  family  were  associated.  The 
Speaker  was  the  Divine  Being- that  representa- 
tive of  God  who  had  appeared  to  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush  (ch,  iii,  2),  and  who  had  led  the 
Israelites,  from  Egypt  to  their  present  encamp- 
ment amid  the  wild  solitudes  of  Sinai,  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire.  There  is  no  intimation  or 
hint  given  in  the  Pentateuch  that  any  other  spoke 
to  them.  It  is  stated,  indeed  (Deut,  xxxii,  2;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  17),  that  the  Lord  on  His  descent  upon 
Sinai  was  attended  by  myriads  of  holy  ones—i.  e,, 
angels,  who,  as  these  passages  seem  to  indicate, 
were  present  as  witnesses  at  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  But  further  revelations  are  made.  In 
the  New  Testament,  Stejjhen  says,  that  "the  law 
was  given  [eis  otara'yds  ayyekwi/]  by  the  disposition 
of  angels.  Paul  declares  that  it  was  [oiarayeis 
355 


ayyeXoau]  ordained  by  angels ;  while,  Heb.  ii,  2 
[o  ^i'  ayyeXcov  XaKijdeh  \oyos],  "  the  word  Slacken 
by  angels,"  appears  to  detine  precisely  the  office 
they  performed  on  this  occasion,  which  the 
vague  expression  [(5^a^-ao■c^co]  left  undetermined. 
These  passages,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  Mosaic, 
narrative,  have  been  variously  interpreted.  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  views  either  of  one  party 
who,  founding  on  Ps.  civ.  4,  regard  "angels" 
merely  as  material  elements  — a  view  refuted  by 
Heb.  xii,  19 — or  on  that  of  another  who,  as  He'm- 
sius,  Lightfoot,  &c,,  taking  "angels"  as  human 
messengers,  consider  the  reference  to  be  to  Moses 
and  the  long  series  of  prophets,  which  also  seems 
a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  (see  Bloomfield 
and  Aljord,  locis  citatis),  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  ttie  generality  of  comiTientators  agree  in 
educing  from  the  apostolic  declarations  the  fact 
of  angelic  ministration  Oit  the  giving  of  the  law ; 
but  they  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  actual 
service  which  the  angels  rendered.  Some,  as 
Kurtz,  suppose  that  their  agency  was  enlisted  in 
raising  the  terrific  i^henomena  which  ushered  in 
the  impressive  scene  ;  in  other  words,  the  min- 
isterial arrangement  of  things  connected  with 
the  i^romulgatiou  was  executed  by  angels ;  and 
Henderson,  who  supports  this  hypothesis,  thus, 
expounds  it :  '  God  distinctly  and  audibly  de- 
livered His  law  on  the  mountain,  and  each  com- 
mandment, as  it  was  pronounced,  was  repeated 
in  loud  and  thrilling  tones  by  the  vast  company 
of  angels  by  whom  He  was  surrounded,  as  long 
afterwards  at  his  birth  in  Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  13, 
14).'  Others,  as  Ke'd,  Hengstei.iberg,  &c.,  main- 
tain that  the  angels  [^iaxayai,  troops  or  hosU  of 
angels]  were  present  merely  as  attendants  to  im- 
part, pomp  and  solemnity  to  the  descent  of  the 
Divine  Majesty;  and  they  consider  that  the  point 
of  contrast  intended  by  the  apostle  in  Heb.  ii.  2, 
was  between  the  glory  of  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord" 
when  He  came  to  Sinai  attended  by  a  vast  retinue 
of  inferior  angels,  and  the  same  Being  when  He 
appeared  alone  in  His  own  glory  as  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God.  "These  words"  were  first 
sjjoken,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  two  tables  of 
stone;  and  hence  probably  arose  a  phraseology 
which  has  been  current  in  all  ages  of  the  Church 
ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  of  describ- 
ing it  as  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  two 
tables  of  the  law ;  the  first  table  delineating 
the  duties  men  owe  to  God,  the  second  siiecifying 
the  duties  that  relate  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a 
most  natural  division,  founded  on  the  distinct  and 
different  character  of  the  precepts  themselves, 
and  this  mode  of  classifying  them  has  received 
the  sanction  of  Christ  himself  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40). 
The  moral  law,  or  decalogue,  as  it  is  called,  from 
being  summarily  comprehended  in  '  these  ten 
words,'  was  not  originated  when  it  was  pro- 
mulgated from  Sinai.  It  was  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  man,  and  stamped  upon  his  nature. 
But  the  original  impress  on  the  human  heart 
had  become,  through  long  and  increasing  corrup- 
tion, almost  obliterated;  and,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
totally  lost,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
republished  and  incorporated  with  Divine  Revela- 
tion. It  was,  in  one  sense,  a  republication  by 
Divine  authority  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  it  was 
announced  on  this  occasion  in  a  special  connection 
with  J udaism,  for  it  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
national  constitution  in  Israel ;  and  thus,  in 
another  sense,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  depart* 
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4     Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
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ment  of  ethics  alone;  it  had  to  the  ancient  people 
of  God  a  civil  as  well  as  a  moral  aspect ;  through  its 
relation  to  Jehovah  it  became  a  theocratic  as  well 
as  a  moral  law. — "  These  words"  were  expressed  in 
the  concrete  form  of  application  to  the  Israelitish 
nation  in  its  unity — i.e.,  to  every  individual  of 
that  people,  '  This  simple  and  terse  method  was 
evidently  the  most  suital)le  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  basis  of  the  Israelitish  constitution,  since  a 
national  legislation  can  hold  its  subjects  amenable 
only  for  overt  acts.  But  the  goodness  of  God  was 
conspicuous  in  making  the  last  of  the  command- 
ments refer  to  a  state  of  mind,  thus  furnishing  a 
direction  and  an  excitement  to  such  serious  reflec- 
tion as  would  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  construc- 
tive interpretation  leading  to  the  widest  extent  of 
practical  religion.  Thus  a  provision  was  made  for 
the  cultivation  of  religious  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, as  we  find  them  developed  in  the  Psalms  and 
other  Old  Testament  Books;— thus  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  conviction  of  sin  and  a  longing 
for  redemption'  (Rom,  viii.  7-25);  and  thus  'the 
law  was  a  schoolmaster  (psedagogue)  *  lead  us  to 
Christ'  {Pye  Smith).— These  words"  comprise  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  and,  as  interpreted  by  Christ, 
they  are  so  comprehensive,  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable condition  in  which  the  human  race  can 
exist,  where  these  precepts  are  not  applicable  as 
a  rule.  The  language  of  each  is  so  brief  and  so 
precise  as  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  a  perfect 
guide  for  the  moral  government  of  man.  It  is  so 
immeasurably  superior  in  its  character  to  that 
of  all  other  nations,  that  there  is  no  way  of 
accounting  for  its  existence,  except  by  ascribing 
it  to  Divine  revelation.  Even  infidels  themselves 
are  constrained  to  admit  this  high  origin.  For 
how  came  the  Jews  to  possess  so  pure  and  ad- 
mirable a  law  ?  How  were  they  distinguished 
for  such  a  sublime  code  of  morality,  while  all 
other  people,  some  of  them  far  superior  in  civiliza- 
tion and  the  arts  to  the  Hebrews,  fell  so  far  short 
of  them  in  this  respect?  There  is  no  way  of 
accounting  for  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  except  on 
the  admission  that  the  law  originated  from  a 
higher  wisdom  than  that  of  Moses.  It  was  God 
who  "spake  all  these  words."  The  Decalogue 
occurs  in  Deut.  v.  with  some  slight  variations  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  form  given  in  this 
passage  is  the  original  copy. 

2.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  whicli  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  God's  right  to 
give  laws  to  the  Hebrew  nation  is  not  founded 
upon  His  being  the  one  only  God,  but  upon  His 
having  by  miraculous  interpositions  and  works 
of  power  laid  the  foundations  of  their  state 
not  upon  His  character  and  claims  as  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  but  upon  his  peculiar  rela 
tion  to  them  as  their  national  founder  and  pro 
tector ;  and  hence,  by  the  unparalleled  services 
which  He  had  rendered  to  the  Israelites,  He  had 
acquired  all  the  title  to  their  willing  and  grateful 
obedience  that  a  benefactor  could  possibly  have. 
This  verse  is  commonly  termed  "the  preface  to 
the  ten  commandments."  Several  Jewish  writers 
— Talmud,  Targum,  Jonathan,  and  Maimoniden — 
regard  this  as  forming  a  distinct  precept.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Lutherans  after 
the  example  of  Augustine,  divide  the  command 
ments  into  the  duties  pertaining  to  God,  com 
prised  in  the  first  three,  and  those  relating  to 
man,  contained  in  the  remaining  seven.  In  their 
view,  also,  which  is  supported  by  the  Masoretic 
division,  the  first  commandment  extends  from  v. 


2  to  v.  6  ;  the  second  commandment  is  expressed  in 
v.l;  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  required  number 
ten,  they  divide  v.  17  into  two.  One  part  pro- 
hibits the  coveting  of  another's  house,  the  second 
part  the  coveting  of  another's  wife,  &c,  (see  on 
ch.  xxiv,  12 ;  xxxi.  18),  The  various  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Church  consider  v.  2  as  merely 
introductory ;  and  follow  the  natural  and  obvious 
distribution  of  the  commandments  into  those 
hich  have  reference  to  God,  vv.  3-11,  and  those 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  to  his  fellows 
(see  Kurtz,  ch,  iii.,  p,  123  ;  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Clark's  Ed.,  ch.  ii.,  pp.  108,  109).  3.  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me— Heb.,  Let  there 
not  be,  or.  There  shall  not  be  to  thee  other 
gods  L'^?  bv]  over  and  above  me  [Septuagint,  ttXiji; 
e/xoZ,  except,  besides  me].  Michaelis,  who  con- 
siders this  commandment  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  statement,  remarks  ('Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  Moses,'  vol.  i.,  art.  33) 
that  it  was  addressed  to  a  people  born  and  bred  in 
a  polytheistic  land,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
idolatrous  tendencies  of  its  people  ;  and  that, 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  purport  of  it  was,  '  Lest 
you  should  absurdly  suppose  that  there  are  many 
gods  who  can  hear  your  prayers  and  recompense 
your  offerings,  know  that  I  alone  have  delivered 
you  from  Egyptian  tyranny,  have  made  you  a 
people,  and  am  the  author  and  founder  of  your 
state  ;  therefore,  let  no  gods  but  me  be  worshipped 
among  you.'  The  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  was  a 
fundamental  article  of  their  religion.  It  was  no 
esoteric  doctrine,  but  proclaimed  i:)ublicly  to  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  establishment  of  the 
true  religion,  comprehending,  as  a  first  principle, 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  one  invisible  God, 
in  the  midst  of  nations  where  Polytheism  and 
Pantheism  universally  prevailed,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  theology  of  the  Jews  had  a 
different  origin  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
people, — was  not  the  result  of  their  suijerior  in- 
telligence, but  was  Divinely  communicated.  This 
pure  and  absolute  monotheism  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  national  covenant.  The  Israelites  required 
to  be  worshippers  of  one  God  by  outward  pro- 
fession, which  is  the  only  token  of  obedience  to 
the  command  which,  as  a  nation,  they  could 
give :  and  whenever  they  violated  this  command- 
ment, which  formed  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
theocracy  turned — i.  e.,  when  Jehovah  was  publicly 
and  nationally  disowned — they  forfeited  their  title 
to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 

4-6.  Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image  [bg^,  a  carved  image,  either  of 
wood  or  stone;  Septuagint,  elowXou].  or  any 
likeness  [njiDn,  appearance,  form ;  Septuagint, 
o/uLouoiuLa] — viz.,  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xii.  8;  Deut. 
iv.  12,  15),  Both  of  these  words,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Deut.  iv.  15,  are  considered  by  eminent 
critics  as  prohibiting  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
under  any  visible  and  material  representation ; 
but  imdoubtedly  they  include  images  or  like- 
nesses of  heathen  deities  also  (Judg.  xvii,  3 
2  Ki.  xxi,  7).  that  is  in  heaven  above  — viz., 
angels,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  images  of  which 
were  made,  as  seen  on  Assyrian  sculptures, 
in  the  form  of  discs,  crescents,  rayed  stars,  &c., 
used  in  Zabaism  or  astrolatry,  the  oldest  form 
of  idolatry  in  the  world ;  bright  light  in  the 
image  of  Baal  or  Bel,  and  pale  light  in  that  of 
Astarte  ; — birds  (Deut.  iv.  17,  18),  the  hawk,  eagle, 
or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath— deified  heroes. 
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that  is  ill  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  ^  a  jealous  God, 
•^'visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me ;  and  ^  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

Thou    shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain : 
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statues  of  men  and  women,  as  male  and  female 
divinities,  representing  the  different  stages  of 
life— the  old  man  and  the  youth,  the  matron  and 
the  virgin ;  and  the  myths  relating  to  the  in- 
fluences of  such  gods  {Mover's  'Die  Phonizier,'  i., 
p.  148,  quoted  'Bib.  Cyc.,'  vol.  ii,,  3) ;  and  images 
of  beasts— the  calf  Mnevis  of  Heliopolis,  the 
bull  Apis  of  Memphis,  &c.  ;  and  reptiles,  frogs, 
scarabseus,  the  Egyptian  beetle,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth— crocodiles,  Dagon. 
5.  Thou  Shalt  not  how — i.e.,  'make  in  order  to  bow.' 
Under  the  auspices  of  Moses  himself,  figures  of 
cherubim,  brazen  serpents,  oxen,  and  many  other 
things  were  made  and  never  condemned.  The 
mere  making  of  them  was  no  sin,  it  was  the 
making  with  the  intent  to  give  idolatrous  worship, 
for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God 

(cl".  xxxiv.  14)— a  God  who  cannot  brook 
a  rival,  cannot  receive  a  partial  or  divided 
homage  [Septuagint,  ^eo^  ^T)A.coTr/s],  zealous  for  his 
own  honour  (Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  xlviii.  11).  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  [d'j3 
c.i'';?'^'-'?^] — descendants  of  the  third  generation 
(Gen.  1.  23) ;  [n'y^  grandchildren  are  not 
mentioned  here  {Gesenius),  as  the  purpose  is  to 
show  the  punishment  of  the  fathers'  sins  will 
extend  to  their  remote  posterity.  This  denuncia- 
tion of  a  severe  penalty  does  not  refer  to  such 
natural  evils  as  leprosy,  which  Michaelis  specifies, 
phthisis,  insanity,  which  result  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  vitiated  bodily  constitution,  or  poverty 
and  infamy,  which  are  often  entailed  upon 
their  offspring  by  wicked  parents.  It  has  a 
special  reference,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
words ;  of  them  that  hate  me — i.  e. ,  of  idolaters. 
The  infliction  of  the  severe  penalty  denounced 
was,  it  must  be  particularly  noticed,  reserved  by 
God  to  Himself,  not  delegated  to  a  human  magis- 
trate ;  for  under  the  Jewish,  as  under  all  wise 
and  equitable  governments,  it  was  a  settled 
principle  that  '  the  fathers  should  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the 
fathers ;  every  man  should  be  put  to  death  for 
his  own  sin'  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  'Now  God's 
appropriating  to  Himself  the  execution  of  this 
law,  would  abundantly  justijy  the  equity  of  it, 
even  supposing  it  had  been  given  by  Him  as  a 
part  of  universal  religion :  for  why  was  the 
magistrate  forbidden  to  imitate  God's  method 
of  punishing,  but  because  no  power  less  than 
omniscient  could  in  all  cases  keep  clear  of  in- 
justice in  such  an  inquisition  ?  Nor  was  this 
sanction  chargeable  with  cruelty  more  than  with 
injustice.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  to  extend 
the  temporal  punishment  denounced  against 
idolatry  by  the  Jewish  law  to  the  family  of  the 
idolater  might  be  the  tender  est  mercy,  as  the 
most  i>robable  method  of  checking  the  contagion 
of  that  infectious  crime  amongst  a  people  who 
were  habituated  to  consider  temporal  x)unishment 
as  the  sure  criterion  of  Divine  displeasure,  and 
on  whom  its  infliction  was  therefore  the  only 
efi"ectual  mode  of  awakening  to  serious  reflection 
and  humble  penitence.  In  short,  this  "  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children" 
was  an  essential  part  of  that  system  of  extra- 
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ordinary  providential  government  which  Jehovah 
judged  it  necessary  to  exercise  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  since  national  rewards  and  punishments 
necessarily  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
generation,  in  order  to  produce  any  permanent 
and  general  efi"ect.  And,  Anally,  it  was  strictly 
analogous  to  the  general  system  of  the  Divine 
government  over  the  whole  human  race ;  since 
in  what  is  termed  the  common  course  of  events 
we  perpetually  And  families  and  nations,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  involved  in  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  their  parents'  follies  and  crimes,  or 
enjoying  the  blessings  derived  from  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  fortitude.  The  Jewish  scheme  pro- 
ceeded on  exactly  the  same  principles,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  the  supreme  Jehovah,  the 
immediate  sovereign  as  well  as  the  tutelary  God 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  undertook  to  dispense  this 
as  well  as  every  other  species  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, by  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, in  which  justice  should  be  tempered  M'ith 
abundant  mercy,  contining  the  providential  and 
temporal  punishment  for  the  parent's  crimes 
(as  in  the  captivity)  to  the  tJiird  and  fourth 
generation ;  while  it  encouraged  adherence  to 
virtue  and  to  piety,  by  the  assurance  of  a 
reward,  similar,  indeed,  in  kind,  but  infinitely 
superior  in  degree,  and  which,  under  the  common 
course  of  events,  could  not  be  hoped  for ;  pro- 
mising to  extend  the  blessings  obtained  by 
parental  faith  and  obedience  (as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham)  to  the  thousandth  generation  of  those 
who  love  God,'  {Graves  '  On  the  Pentateuch,' 
part  iii.,  sec.  3  :  see  also  Warburton's  'Divine  Lega- 
tion,' b.  v.,  sec.  5 ;  Michaelis'  '  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,'  b.  v.,  art.  229;  Magee  'On  the 
Atonement,'  note  42 ;  Calmet's  '  Fragments,'  by 
Taylor,  cccxxxix.  and  cccxl.)  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  threats  and  curse  denounced  against 
idolatry,  though  annexed  only  to  this  command- 
ment, are  apparently  designed  for  breaches  of 
the  flrst  as  well  as  of  the  second  precept  of  the 
law.  Although  they  were  inflicted  by  God  in 
the  exercise  of  His  extraordinary  providence 
towards  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  uniform  course 
of  history  and  experience  attests  the  philosophical 
truth  and  soundness  of  this  corollary  to  the 
second  commandment,  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  in  bowing  down  to  and  serving  graven 
images  is  visited  upon  the  children  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  those  that  hate  the 
Lord.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  degradation  of 
the  heathen.  Every  people  who  adopt  a  false 
religion  begin  to  deteriorate  in  character  and 
condition,  and  in  proportion  as  they  become  blind 
worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  they  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  social  scale,  whereas 
a  stedfast  adherence  to  true  religion  invariably 
leads  to  intellectual  progress  and  moral  dignity. 
7.  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 

Lord  thy  God  in  vain  [t<w^]— Thou  shalt  not 
utter  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  a  falsehood;  i.  e.. 
Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely  {Gesenius).  A  difi'er- 
ent  meaning  is  attached  to  these  words  by  Heng- 
stenherg,  who  ('Pentateuch,'  vol.  i.,  p.  290) 
explains  them  thus :  'Thou  shalt  not  attribute 
(carry)  nothingness  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy 
God.     Jehovah,  the  I  AM,  who  had  revealed 
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for  the  Lord  *will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain. 

8,  Remember  ^  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.    Six  *  days  shalt  thou 

9,  labour  and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  ^  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the 

10  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle, 

11  '"nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates:  form  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 
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Himself  as  such  to  Israel,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  nothingness.'  The  commandment,  according 
to  his  view,  is  directed  against  hypocrisy  in 
general,  of  which  the  essence  is  falsehood,— the 
degradation  of  God  into  the  sphere  of  nothing- 
ness, of  which  penary  is  only  one  species.  [Henff- 
stenberff  and  Keil  maintain  that  nty  am  never 
means  to  'utter  a  name,'  but  to  'take  up,  to  raise ;' 
but  Oesenius  has  proved  that  this  verb,  which 
signifies  to  take  up,  is  f req^uently  used  in  the 
sense  of  'uttering'  (ck  xxiii.  1;  Num.  xxiii.  7; 
Job  xxvii.  1 ;  Ps.  xv.  3 ;  cxxxix.  20  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  4). 
Keil  holds  that  t<v^'  does  not  signify  a  lie,  but 
from  its  etymon,  riKti^  to  be  waste,  denotes  what 
is  vain,  nugatory,  that  for  which  there  is  no  occa- 
sion. The  Septuagint  has  ob  Xtixj/rt  eirt  fxaTaiia, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy 
God  upon  a  vain  thing,  a  trifling,  frivolous  oc- 
casion. ]  This  accords  with  our  Lord's  exposition 
of  the  commandment,  as  prohibiting  all  swearing 
in  ordinary  social  intercourse  —  all  light  and  ir- 
reverent use  of  the  name,  titles,  attributes,  works 
of  God,  or  anything  that  is  His.  for  the  Lord 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain — "not  hold  him  gailtless"=hold  him  guilty. 
In  a  later  age  of  Jewish  history  the  Rabbis  per- 
verted the  meaning  of  this  precept  by  limiting 
its  application  to  the  use  of  the  name  [n^rr]  Jeho- 
vah, and  hence  they  not  only  tolerated,  but  sanc- 
tioned the  practice  of  swearing  in  common  con- 
versation as  quite  harmless,  provided  the  reference 
to  God  was  not  directly  expressed.  Our  Lord 
exposes  the  falsity  of  this  rabbinical  gloss  by 
showing  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 
Henceforth  all  light  appeals  and  useless  refer- 
ences to  the  Divine  Being  were  to  be  avoided ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  im- 
plies that  (;lod  knows  all  that  is  said,  a  simple 
affirmation  or  negation  is  all  that  is  required. 
It  is  observable,  that  while  God  speaks  in  the 
first  person  throughout  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments, there  is  here  xi  transitiou  to  the 
third  person. 

8-11.  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy.  To  keep  holy  or  sanctify  the  Sabbath  is 
to  appropriate  it  to  sacred  purposes  ;  and  the 
purport  of  this  commandment  is,  that  as  the 
Sabbath  proi)erly  signifies  rest  and  leisure  from 
servile  work,  and  at  the  same  time  is  used  to 
denote  the  seventh  day,  which  God  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  M^orklly  system  consecrated 
to  holy  rest,  to  enjoin  by  a  special  precept  the 
duty  of  hallowing  it  by  a  total  suspension  of  all 
labour,  both  personal  and  domestic.  The  word 
"Kemember"  implies  that  it  was  well  known 
and  recognized.  10.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  — lit.,  a  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord  thy  God ;  i.  e. ,  a  rest  from  labour 
and  consecrated  to  religion,  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work— 'Thou  shalt  not  do  every 
work:'  but  tie  joieaning  undoubtedly  is,  *Thou 
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shalt  do  no  work,'  conformably  to  a  well-known 
rule  in  Hebrew  grammar,  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  with  a  negative  {Ewald,  sec,  576). 
thy  cattle— i.  e.,  the  beasts  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  man — "the  ox  and  the  ass"  are  specified 
elsewhere  (Deut,  v.  14).  The  horse,  the  use  of 
which  was  prohibited  in  tlie  law,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Ewald  thinks  the  camel  is  included  in  the 
"cattle."  Thus  the  lower  animals  were  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  Sabbath  in 
common  with  their  owners.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Jewish  code,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
useful  animals  ever  obtained  the  benefit  of  any 
legal  enactments.  The  principle  of  humanity  to 
beasts  of  labour  was  never  assumed  as  a  basis  of 
legislation  in  any  of  the  national  codes  of  the 
ancient  world,  nor  thy  stranger— i.  e.,  foreigner. 
The  mention  of  a  stranger  being  to  observe  a  Sab- 
bath is  a  proof  that  the  command  of  a  Sabbath  is 
not  merely  Jewish,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted. 
No  stranger  could  join  in  eating  the  passover 
without  being  circumcised,  and  thereby  initiated 
into  Judaism:  but  a  stranger  might,  nay,  was 
obliged,  as  the  commandment  runs,  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  though  he  had  not  been  circumcised. 
The  reason  of  this  remarkable  distinction  is,  that 
circumcision  was  a  national,  and  the  Sabbatli  a 
universal  institntion :  the  former  was  given  in 
command  to  Abraham,  and  obligatoiy  only  ou 
his  descendants;  while  the  latter  was  given  to 
Adam,  the  father  of  all  mankind  (Kennicott).  [The 
Septuagint,  however,  has  TrpoartXvTo^ — one  who, 
though  uncircumcised,  had  become  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God  (see  on  ch.  xii.  19,  45 :  cf.  xxii.  21 ; 
Deut.  X.  10;  xxxi.  12,  where  gar  is  used  for  au 
uncircumcised  person).  But  generally  the  distinc- 
tion is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  sacred  historian 
employing  gar  for  a  sojourner  or  proselyte,  and 
thoshab  for  a  foreigner],  within  thy  gates  [^^^I^f  ?J 
(cf.  Deut.  V.  14).  This  expression  occurs  in  the 
original  form,  as  well  as  in  the  recapitulation  of 
the  law ;  and  yet  it  is  objected  by  Davidson  (Intro- 
duction) that  it  was  inapplicable  in  the  desert. 
But  it  is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  phrase,  used 
with  reference  to  habitations  both  in  settled  aod 
nomadic  life:  the  gate  of  a  palace  (Esth.  ii.  19,  21), 
of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  5,  10,  19),  of  a  city  (Gen. 
xxiii.  18;  Josh.  ii.  7),  as  well  as  of  a  camp  (ch.  xxxii. 
26,  27),  though  neither  of  a  house  nor  a  tent.  [The 
Septuagint  has  b  Trpoo-ijXin-os,  h  TrapoLKwv  cv  croL, 

dwelling  with  you].  11.  For  In  six  days  the  Lord 
made  [pt'v,  not  created].  The  operation  re- 
ferred to  in  this  passage— viz.,  the  making  of  the 
heaven,"  or  firmament,  "the  earth,"  "the  sea, 
and  all  tliat  in  them  is'" — is  that  described.  Gen.  i. 
6-27-  The  words  which  were  spoken  by  Jehovah 
Himself,  and  afterward  given  by  Him  as  a  perman- 
ent record  on  stone,  do  not  assert  that  the  work 
of  creatio?i  was  begun  and  entirely  completed  in  six 
days.  Only  so  much  of  tlie  creative  process  is 
referred  to  as  related  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  six  days  of  the  Adamic  creation.   In  other 
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12     Honour  "thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


■words,  the  object  of  the  passage  is  not  to  touch 
upon  anything  that  might,  or  might  not,  have 
taken  place  in  the  universe,  or  even  on  this  globe, 
pi-ior  to  the  first  day  of  the  Adamic  creation  ;  its 
specific  design  is  to  determine  that  nothing  was 
done  after  the  sixth  day.    The  reason  assigned  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  here 
enjoined  on  the  ground  not  only  of  the  Divine 
conduct  in  'resting  on  the  seventh  day,  but  in 
blessing  and  hallowing  it ;'  whereas  it  is  enforced, 
Deut.  v.  15,  upon  the  Israelites  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  release  from  Egyptian  bondage.  _  And 
hence  it  has  been  maintained  that  Moses  is  not 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  since  these  two 
motives  are  widely  different,   and  that  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  verse,  which  refers 
to  so  remote  an  era,  is  a  gloss  or  comment  intro- 
duced by  some  later  hand.    But  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  furnished,  either  by  Hebrew  MSS. 
or  versions,  for  the  hypothesis  that  this  passage 
was  a  later  interpolation,    nor  is    there  any 
internal  proof  on  the  ground  of  discrepancy; 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  by  two 
different  motives  does  not  constitute  two  dis- 
j    cordant  precepts  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  unusual 
I    with  the  sacred  writ-ers  to  adduce  a  secondary 
j    reason,  as  if  it  were  one,  in  urging  preceptive 
truths  which  had  been  previously  announced. 
'    The  law  of  the  Sabbath  w^as  constituted  a  me- 
j    morial  of  creation ;  and  hence  the  reason  here 
assigned  must  be  considered  as  demonstrating 
!    its  universal  obligation.    It  is  not  a  reason  appli- 
cable to  any  one  age,  or  to  one  class  of  men  more 
than  to  another.    All  classes  of  men  are  bound 
to  obey  and  glorify  the  Creator ;  and  the  devout 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  methods 
Divinely  appointed  for  that  end.    This  statute 
of  religion,  then,  as  thus  enforced,  maintains  its 
primordial    character   even   when  incorporated 
:    with  the  code  of  Sinai,    For  the  physical  rest, 
I    though  necessarily  made  prominent  in  the  pro- 
I    hibitory  form  of  the  enactment  (and,  forming 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  was  severely  punish- 
able, Num.  XV.  32),  did  not  certainly  comprehend 
the  whole  or  the  chief  object  of  the  institution. 
Such   abstinence   from  'any  manner  of  work' 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  'keeping  holy  the 
Sabbath  day.'    It  is  a  part— an  imx^ortant,  but 
not  the  principal,  end  of  it,  which  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  (pp.  9,  28,  29). 
The  prohibition  of  "  any  work  "  appears  absolute  ; 
but  our  Lord  explained  and  proved  that  the 
degree  of  restriction  admitted  of  considerable 
latitude ;  for  instance,  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy  were  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  design  of  the  commandment  (MatK  xii.  11  ; 
Luke  xiv.  5).     In  this  respect  it  is  a  moral 
precept,  adapted  to  the  character  of  intelligent 
creatures,  and  founded  on  their  relations  to  the 
Creator.    It  has  been  said,  indeed,  this  command- 
ment alone,  of  the  ten  words,  is  partly  moral  and 
partly  positive,  for  it  has  a  small  addition  of 
positive  precept  in  the  case  of  a  specified  time 
for  religious  duties.    But  such  an  addition  cannot 
affect  the  real  character  of  the  commandment— 
for  although  a  circumstance  may  be  appended 
to  or  conjoined  with  it,  it  still  remains  intrinsi- 
cally moral,  being  in  its  own  nature  of  eternal 
and  immutable  obligation.    This  seems  to  be  a 
juster  and  more  correct  view  than  that  of  Owen 
and  others,  who  represent  the  Sabbath  as  a  posi- 
tive and  ceremonial  institution,  having  a  moral 
7)urpose  in  it :  for  if  it  be  not  pre-eminently 
moral  in  its  principle,  how  comes  it  to  have  been 
359 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Decalogue?  'Where 
throughout  this  code,'  says  Dr.  Richard  Hamilton 
('Horse  et  Vindicite  SabbaticjB),  'is  the  statute 
of  religion,  if  it  be  not  in  its  fourth  precept  ? 
Where  else  is  it  written,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart?"  (Matt.  xxii.  37.) 
Not  in  those  which  precede  it :  they  are  only 
interdicts  upon  Polytheism,  idol-worship,  and 
profanity.  Not  in  those  which  follow;  for  they 
only  regard  the  ethics  of  man,  and  of  man  in 
the  present  state.  But  "  on  those  two  command- 
ments," or  summaries  and  heads  of  command- 
ments, "hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Here  it  is  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all'  Henfj- 
stenherg  ('  Lord's  Day '),  after  adverting  to  BemjeVs 
remark,  that  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  occui)ies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  evangelical  history, 
says,  'This  fact  is  of  no  small  importance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Lord  would 
have  taken  so  much  care  to  correct  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  his  time  as  to  the 
Sabbath,  if  this  had  been  in  its  essence  an  Old 
Testament  institution.  But  He  distinctly  de- 
clared that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man" — 
man  in  general.' 

12.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  — by 
expressions  of  respect  and  reverence  for  them, 
as  iustrumentally  the  representatives  of  God,  and 
by  every  token  of  attention  and  considerate 
regard  for  their  support  and  comfort.  This 
commandment  holds  a  high  place  in  the  rank 
of  social  duties,  and  comes  next  in  order  after 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated (Lev.  xix.  3).  Love  is  the  sentiment  required 
to  be  cherished  towards  our  fellow-men  (Lev.  xix. 
18),  but  honour  or  'fear'  towards  i^arents. 
There  is  a  solitary  instance  of  apparent  neglect 
to  His  mother  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  but  His 
conduct,  as  explained  by  Himself,  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  utmost  respect  to  His  human 
parents  (Lukeii.  49).  This  commandment,  in  its 
spirit  and  legitimate  range,  extends  beyond  natural 
parents  to  rulers,  who  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery  in  the  form  of  patriarchal  governors 
(ch.  xxii.  28 ;  Gen.  xlv.  8 ;  Judg.  v.  7),  as  well  as 
to  prophets  and  teachers,  who  are  frequently 
styled  "fathers"  (2  Ki.  ii.  12;  xiii.  14:  cf.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  11;  xlv.  10;  Pro  v.  i.  8,  10,  15).  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land— e.,  that  thou 
mayest  live  long  in  the  land;  said  either  of  the 
Israelites  collectively,  that  if  they  were  distin- 
guished by  a  race  of  obedient  children  they 
would  enjoy  a  lengthened  possession  of  the  land 
of  promise,  or  with  regard  to  individuals,  that 
by  piety  and  righteousness  they  would,  through 
the  natural  tendency  of  these,  as  well  as  by  the 
blessing  of  God  secured  by  them,  attain  a  pro- 
tracted longevity  (Deut.  vi.  2)  in  this  world,  which 
will  be  the  jjledge  and  prelude  of  eternal  life 
in  the  next.  In  Deut.  v.  16;  xxii.  7,  as  well  as 
in  Eph.  vi.  3,  the  additional  clause,  "that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,"  is  inserted  apparently 
with  no  other  view  than  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
more  fully.  Those  who  walk  in  the  ways  of  tlie 
Lord  find,  as  the  general  course  of  history  and 
experience  attests,  this  Divine  promise  fulfilled. 
A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  in  Scripture, 
(Jer.  XXXV.)  To  this  day  the  Pechabites  are 
living  monuments  of  the  truth  of  this  promise 
('Journal'  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff). — The  command- 
ments in  the  second  table  of  the  law  relate  to 
violations  of  social  order — in  deed,  in  word,  and 
in  thought  or  desire.  The  first  three  stand  in  our 
{jresent  Hebrew  Bibles  in  the  following  order : — 
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Thou  "shalt  not  kill 

Thou  ^shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  ^  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

Thou  '  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  ^ shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

And  ^  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the 


prohibitions  of  acts  against  life,  marriage,  and 
property.  In  the  Septuagiut  they  are  arranged 
differently — marriage,  property,  and  life. 

13.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill.  '  Killing'  is  not  what 
is  prohibited,  otherwise  the  judicial  infliction  of 
capital  punishment,  as  well  as  the  slaughter  of 
an  enemy  in  defensive  war,  would  be  unlawful — 
in  which  light  these  were  certainly  not  regarded 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (ch.  xxi.  14  ; 
Deut.  xix.  11 ;  xxxi.  9).  [n:^"in  t^*?,  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  murder.  The  verb  signifies  to  slay 
with  premeditation  and  malice,  and  is  properly 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  ov  cpovixxreii.}  Of 
course,  the  interdict  includes  not  only  the  actual 
perpetratioh  of  murder,  but  every  deed  that 
tends  to  the  danger  of  life,  as  well  as  to  personal 
injury,  and  the  criminality  of  the  act  consists 
in  its  being  an  assault  upon  the  image  of  God 
(Gen.  ix.  6).  'The  omission  of  the  object  still 
remains  to  be  noticed,  as  showing  that  the  pro- 
hibition includes  not  only  the  killing  of  a  fellow- 
man,  but  the  destruction  of  one's  own  life,  or 
suicide'  {Kiel). 

14.  Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery  [qNim  n7] 

—a  word  used  with  reference  both  to  man  and 
woman  (cf.  Lev.  xx.  10) ;  and  although  the  verb 
is  in  the  second  person  singular  masculine,  like 
the  rest  of  these  commandments,  this  precept 
must  be  taken  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term  (Matt.  v.  3-2). 

15.  Thou  Shalt  not  steal.  This  refers  to  the 
act  of  theft— the  secret  purloining  or  abstraction 
of  any  property  belonging  to  another.  This 
commandment  was  as  necessary  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding ;  for  stealing  is  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  old  man,  and  it  is  indulged  in  many  ways 
that  no  human  law  can  take  hold  of  (cf.  Eph. 
iv.  28 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6). 

16.  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour  ["ij^.tr  nr]— false,  lying  evidence, 
not  only  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  by  which  another's  life  or 
character  may  be  endangered,  his  interests 
affected,  or  his  feelings  wounded  (see  on  ch. 
xxiii.  1). 

17.  Thou  Shalt  not  covet  [nbnn  t^'?]— Thou 
shalt  not  desire;  Septuagint  [ovk  eTridv/uLr^a-sL^], 
Thou  shalt  not  set  thine  heart  upon  (Deut.  v. 
21).  Evil  concupiscence  is  the  root  of  all  sin 
(Rom.  vii.  7,  8),  especially  of  all  ofi'ences  which 
men  commit  against  their  fellow-men  (Matt.  xv. 
19 ;  Mark  vii.  21).  The  preceding  commandments 
refer  primarily  to  the  outward  act,  although,  in 
the  broad  sense  put  upon  them  by  our  Lord, 
the  passions  and  feelings  which  prompt  to  the 
commission  of  the  deed  appear  sinful  also.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  the  covetous  desb^e,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  inward  thought  of  longing  appropria- 
tion, which  is  prohibited ;  and  the  reason  is 
assigned  by  the  apostle  James,  ch.  i.  15.  The  re- 
petition of  "Thou  shalt  not  covet"  does  not 
indicate  that  there  are  two  commandments :  it 
is  designed  only  to  arrest  attention;  and  this  is 


evident  from  Deut.  v.  21,  where  a  slight  change 
in  the  order  of  enumeration  is  adojjted.  In 
this  passage  the  word  "house"  may  stand  for 
household,  and  therefore  include  the  cata- 
logue of  objects  that  follow.  The  Septuagint 
has  here  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  where  wife  is 
put  first ;  and  there  are  some  other  deviations 
from  the  present  Hebrew  text  [as  ou-re  tou  dypdv 
uuTov,  nor  his  field  ;  it  has  u7roX,yyLov  ovre  irav- 
TO?  KTi]vovi,  his  ass  (Matt.  xxi.  5),  nor  any 
beast.]  These  ten  'words'  were  delivered  iu 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  imaginable  pomp 
and  terror.  Everything  was  so  ordered  as  to  give 
the  most  striking  display  of  the  glorious  majesty 
of  the  Lawgiver,  to  point  out  the  character  of 
the  law  in  its  strictness  and  rigour,  to  impress 
a  salutary  dread  of  its  tremendous  penalties, 
and  to  inspire  alarm  by  producing  a  sense  of  sin. 
These  commandments,  when  seen  in  the  spirit- 
uality and  extent  of  their  requirements,  are 
"  exceeding  broad ; "  and  while  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  multitudes  in  the  ancient  church 
entertained  the  same  impression  of  their  far- 
reaching  authority  as  David,  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Christ  the  Decalogue  was  represented 
and  known  in  its  true  spirit  and  bearings  on 
the  character  and  lives  ot  men— as  reaching  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  conduct— to  the 
motives  as  well  as  to  the  actions.  This  law  was 
given  to  God's  people  as  the  rule  of  their  obe- 
dience, with  the  express  promise  concerning  its 
commandments,  that  "if  a  man  do  them,  he 
shall  even  live  in  them."  Whosoever  rests  his 
hope  upon  that  law  stands  a  debtor  to  do  it  all. 
A  hopeless  attainment  for  fallen  and  sinful  man. 
But  thanks  be  to  God  that  we  can  look  to  One 
who  has  "magnified  the  law"  and  rendered  it 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
government  to  extend  to  transgressors  the  bene- 
fits of  a  free  and  full  pardon  (cf.  Matt.  v.  17,  18). 
But  is  the  "law  made  void  by  faith"  in  this 
substitute  of  man  ?  No ;  it  is  established.  It  is 
a  law  of  perpetual  obligation.  Delivered  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  w-as  designed  not 
for  the  chosen  people  alone,  but  ultimately  for  the 
whole  human  race.  Its  enactments  are  founded 
on  the  relations  between  God  and  man — between 
man  and  his  fellows— so  that  as  far  as  humanity 
extends  they  extend,  and  never  will  there  be  a 
period  when  they  shall  cease  to  exist. 

18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings, 
&c.  Some  have  maintained  that  only  Moses  and 
the  elders  were  present  at  the  giving  of  the  law. 
But  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  narrative,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  the 
statement  in  this  verse,  that  not  the  leaders  and 
representatives  only,  but  "all  the  people"  were  be- 
fore the  mount,  on  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to 
accommodate  two  millions— the  plain  es-Sebayeh, 
previously  described,  being  three  miles  long  and 
one  and  three-quarters  broad  {Drew's  'Scripture 
Lands').  "Saw  the  thunderings."  Verbs  that 
belong  to  the  human  senses  are  often  put  for  one 
another,  and  particularly  those  denoting  sight,  as 
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noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking :  and  when  the  people 
19  saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses, 
"Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear:  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us, 
lest  we  die.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not :  ^  for  God  is 
come  to  prove  you,  and  ""that  his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that  ye 
sin  not.  And  the  people  stood  afar  off :  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the 
thick  darkness  where  God  was. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven.  Ye 
shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye  make  unto  you 
24  gods  of  gold.    An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt 
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most  of  the  mental  impressions  are  produced 
through  that  medium.  Thus,  to  see  a  voice  is  an 
expression  used  by  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  i.  12). 
As  to  the  "  lightnings  "  which  flashed  on  its  por- 
phyry summit,  and  the  trumpet -peals  which 
made  the  mount,  from  its  sharp  splintered  pin- 
nacles to  its  base,  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
see  on  ch.  xix.  18.  [DTc'rn,  the  vivid  flashes.]  and 
the  mountain  smoking.  Harmer  supposes  that 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  produce  a  very  oily 
fruit,  and  grow  in  great  abundance  on  the  mount, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  occasioned  the  dense  smoke. 
Eationalists  account  for  the  whole  phenomena  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  But 
every  part  of  the  mount  has  been  carefully  ex- 
plored, especially  in  modern  times,  and  no  traces 
appear  that  there  ever  was  volcanic  action.  19. 
And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us 
.  .  .  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us.  It  was  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  the  elders  who  came  (see 
their  application  to  Moses  fully  detailed,  Deut.  v. 
22-27),  while  they  perceived  in  the  phenomena  on 
the  mount  the  ensigns  of  His  presence.  They  had 
heard  Him  proclaim  the  moral  law  with  an  ar- 
ticulate voice,  and  that  voice  was  more  appalling 
to  them  than  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder.  Man- 
kind are  weak  creatures  at  the  best ;  and  all  the 
uncommon  appearances  or  extraordinary  occur- 
rences of  nature  are  to  them  messengers  of  terror, 
for  they  are  associated  with  ideas  of  danger.  Men 
are  also  guilty  creatures ;  and  every  indication  of 
supernatural  power  makes  their  hearts  tremble 
with  alarm,  lest  the  power  should  be  exerted  for 
their  punishment.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
the  Israelites  were  struck  with  consternation  at 
the  scenes  of  which  they  had  been  eye  and  ear- 
witnesses.  But  they  were  more  afraid  at  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  than  all  the  rest,  and  entreated 
that  He  Himself  would  not  speak  to  them  any 
more.  Even  Moses  himself  was  overpowered  with 
fear  (Heb.  xii.  21).  This  request  made  to  Moses 
was  an  evidence  that  the  grand  design  of  the 
appalling  phenomena  on  the  mount— viz.,  that  of 
convincing  every  one  of  sin,  and  showing  them 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator — had  been  accom- 
plished. For  they,  who  at  first  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  bursting  through  the  barriers 
that  prevented  their  access  to  the  hill,  became 
afterwards  so  overwhelmed  with  terror  that  they 
shrunk  back  from  their  station,  and  begged  that 
God  would  no  longer  deliver  his  commands  to 
them  in  that  way,  'lest  they  should  die.'  They 
desired  that  Moses  might  act  as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  them,  and  that  all  future  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will  might  be  made  to  them  through  his 
agency.  They  were  probably  not  aware  of  the  full 
imxjort  of  their  request,  and  how  much  they  stood 
in  need  of  a  greater  Mediator  than  he.    But  God 

S ranted  tlieir  petition,  by  not  only  appointing 
loses  to  negotiate  with  Him  in  their  stead,  but 
promising  that,  at  a  future  period,  another  Medi- 
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ator  of  still  higher  character  and  qualifications 
should  appear.  For  it  was  at  this  time,  as  we 
learn  from  Deut.  xviii.  15,  that  the  promise  of 
the  great  Prophet  was  made  to  them.  20.  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not.  The 
leader  himself,  with  all  his  experience  and  privi- 
leges, was  equally  panicstriken  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  It  is  said  (ch.  xix.  19)  that  God 
answered  him  with  a  voice ;  but  what  communica- 
tion was  made  to  hiin  has  not  been  put  on  record. 
Doubtless  it  tended  to  reassure  his  agitated 
feelings  and  restore  him  to  that  state  of  mental 
equilibrium  necessary  for  the  right  discharge  of 
his  important  ministry;  for  when  the  deputies 
arrived  they  found  him  calm,  stedfast,  and  en- 
couraging. "Fear  not" — i.  e.,  be  of  good  courage, 
take  comfort ;  the  fatal  consequences  you  appre- 
hend will  be  averted,  and  God  is  present  with  you 
as  your  covenanted  Sovereign.  This  exhortation, 
"  Fear  not,"  was  in  after- ages  resorted  to  as  a 
Divine  pledge  to  the  nation  (Isa.  Ixiii.  11;  Hag.  ii. 
4,  5).  for  God  is  come  to  prove  you.  The  Divine 
object  in  inaugurating  the  national  existence  of 
Israel  by  the  giving  of  the  law  was  to  put  their 
obedience  to  a  fresh  proof — to  give  them  a  more 
signal  opportunity  than  before— of  evincing  their 
deference  and  devotedness  to  His  will.  All  the 
fearful  accompaniments  of  this  august  manifesta- 
tion were  intended  to  impress  the  minds  of  His 
chosen  people  with  a  profound  regard  to  the 
authority  and  majesty  of  God,  and  thus  restrain 
them  from  sin. 

22.  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  thou  shalt 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  The  supple- 
mentary legislation  which  is  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  extending  from  this  verse  to  ch. 
xxiii.  33,  naturally  sprang  from  the  transactions 
at  Sinai,  and  it  embraces  the  most  prominent 
points  in  the  covenant  relating,  flrst,  to  the  style 
of  divine  worship  in  Israel  {vv.  22-26) ;  secondly, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  personal,  domestic,  and 
social  rights  of  the  peofjle,  (chs.  xxi. ;  xxiii.  13) ; 
thirdly,  to  the  stated  times  of  religious  observance 
{vv.  14-19) ;  and,  fourthly,  to  the  tutelary  care  which 
God  would  take  of  Israel.  23.  Ye  shall  not  make 
with  me  gods  of  silver.  It  appears  from  Deut. 
iv.  14-16  that  this  injunction  was  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  scene  on  Sinai;  that  as  no  simili- 
tude of  God  was  displayed  then,  they  should  not 
attempt  to  make  any  visible  figure  or  form  of 
Him.  24.  An  altar  of  earth.  This  regulation 
was  applicable  to  special  or  temporary  occasions ; 
but  even  when  a  permanent  altar  was  constructed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  God  (see  on  ch. 
xxvii.  1-8),  the  basis  was  earthen.  That  natural 
element,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
was  most  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, and  easily  procurable  in  the  frequent  migra- 
tions of  the  Israelites.  Besides,  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  ritual  so  eminently  symbolical,  the  use 
of  the  crude  material  in  the  erection  of  sacrificial 
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sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen.  In  all  ^places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  I  will  ^  bless  thee.  And  ^if  thou  wilt  make  me  an 
altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  ^ build  it  of  hewn  stone:  for  if  thou 
lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thoa  hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou 
go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  discovered 
thereon. 

NOW  these  are  the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  "set  before  them. 

If  ^thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shall  serve;  and  in  the 
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altai's  had  a  deep  significance,  inasmuch  as  the 
soil  or  the  native  rock  typilied  the  scene  of  the 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  {Kurtz,  '  Mosaic  Offer- 
ing,' div.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt 
offerings  (see  on  ch.  xviii.  12),  and  thy  peace 
offerings  [-'pbii'-n^]]— victims  of  peace.  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  peace  offerings,  which,  being 
federal  in  their  nature,  were  not  in  use  till  the 
establishment  of  the  national  covenant.  It  is  of 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  instructions 
respecting  an  altar  and  sacrifices  refer  to  the 
ritual  not  of  a  personal  but  a  national  worship, 
(Lowmaji's  'Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship,'  part 
ii.,  ch.  iv.)  In  all  places  -where  I  record  my 
name  [i^sin] — I  shall  cause  you  to  remember  my 
name ;  i.e.,  by  establishing  the  symbols  of  my  pres- 
ence. The  connection  of  this  clause  with  the 
])receding  seems  to  be,  that  the  promise  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing  will  be  secured,  not 
by  the  altar,  whether  of  earth  or  stone,  but  by  a 
careful  adherence  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  for  the  establishment  of  His  worship, 
and  the  obedience  of  faith  that  shall  characterize 
the  people.  25.  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone  .  ,  .  not  .  .  .  of  hewn  stone.  The  reason 
was,  that  in  the  polish  of  a  human  chisel  the  em- 
blematic idea  sugjrested  by  the  earth  (see  on  v.  24) 
would  be  entirely  lost,  while  inventions  in  decora- 
tive art  would  pre  occupy  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shippers ;  and  an  additional  reason  probably  was, 
lest  in  following  the  prevalent  styles  of  architec- 
ture, they  should  be  led  to  carve  the  altar  with 
figures  and  ornaments  which  might  lead  to  super- 
stition ;  and  if  once  familiarized  with  such  arti- 
ficial fabrics,  they  might,  on  their  settlement, 
api>ropriate  to  the  worship  of  God  altars  that  had 
been  besmeared  with  victims  offered  to  Canaanite 
idols.  26.  Neitlier  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps 
unto  mine  altar.  This  precaution  was  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  decorum,  in  consequence  of 
the  loose,  wide,  and  flowing  garments  of  the 
priests  while  discharging  their  sacred  functions. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-6.— Laws  ron  men-servants. 
1.  Now  these  are  the  judgments  [a^ipQa-Dn]— the 
statutes,  ordinances ;  Septuagint  [to.  SLKaiMiuLaTa], 
ordinances  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  1,  where  that  word  is 
used) ;  rules  instituted  for  regulating  the  proce- 
dure of  judges  and  magistrates  in  the  decision  of 
causes  and  the  trial  of  criminals.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Israelites  being  a  theocracy,  these 
public  authorities  were  the  servants  of  the  Divine 
Sovereign,  and  subject  to  His  direction.  Most  of 
the  laws  here  noticed  were  primitive  usages, 
founded  on  principles  of  natural  equity,  and  incor- 
porated, with  modifications  and  improvements, 
into  the  Mosaic  code.  They  are  enumerated  with- 
out strict  regard  to  order,  the  record  comprising, 
it  is  presumable,  the  principal  acts  ordained  for 
settling  the  causes  which  were  most  frequently 
brought  before  the  inferior  judges,  or  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  Moses.  The 
parties  M'ho  brought  them  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  accordingly  the  series 
m2 


begins  with  detailing  the  ordinances  which  related 
to  the  personal  rights  of  dependents  and  servants. 
The  general  tenor  of  them  affords  unmistakeable 
proofs  of  the  rude  character  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  shows  what  an 
onerous  and  difficult  duty  had  devolved  on  Moses, 
who  was  called  to  undertake  the  government  of 
such  a  people.  But  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  they  were— a  nation  without  a  country  or 
a  settled  home,  in  a  rudimentary  state,  at  first  a 
race  of  pastoral  nomads,  divided  into  tribes  or 
clans,  and  afterwards  existing  in  Canaan  as  simple 
husbandmen  on  their  hereditary  possessions— faci- 
litated the  operation  of  these  laws.  Though  the 
enactment  of  them  may  have  arisen  out  of  circum-  , 
stances  which  occurred  in  the  wilderness,  yet  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  discernible  in 
framing  ordinances  of  so  general,  comprehensive  a 
nature  as  were  suited  to  the  present  as  well  as  the 
prospective  and  future  condition  of  the  Israelites. 
It  appears  (ch.  xxiv.  4,  7)  that  the  acts  recorded 
from  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  to  ch.  xxiii.  19 
were  an  expansion,  a  practical  development  of  the 
ten  commandments,  which  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  national  covenant ;  and  they,  too,  though 
detached  ordinances,  are  so  associated  and  ranged 
together  as  to  form  groups  of  ten,  after  the  model 
of  the  Decalogue. 

2.  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant.  Though 
slavery  was  recognized  in  Israel,  and  the  mention 
of  purchase-money  here  seems  to  point  to  the 
procuring  of  a  slave,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Hebrew  servitude  bore  any  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  slavery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of 
the  modern  slavery  in  America.  The  Hebrew 
language  has  no  word  for  a  slave  who  was  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  or  at  the  mercy  of  an  owner, 
["i^l^,  servant,  properly  signifies  labourer;  and 
so  far  from  being  a  term  implying  degradation  or 
infamy,  it  was  applied  to  the  chosen  people,  to 
Moses,  to  the  prophets  and  kings,  as  well  as  to 
the  Messiah.  Accordingly  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  by  Trais,  not  SovXa-s,  which  denotes 
one  bound.]  Every  Israelite  was  free-born  ;  but 
servitude  was  permitted  under  certain  restric- 
tions: for  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  servant  through  poverty,  debt,  or 
crime.  Saalschiltz  ('Mosaische  Eecht')  thinks 
that  none  of  these  are  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  Founding  on  the  singularity  of  the  lan- 
guage, "buy  an  Hebrew  servant,"  by  which  he 
understands,  not  a  Hebrew  for  a  servant,  but  a 
Hebrew  already  in  a  servile  condition,  he  con- 
siders this  law  as  enacted  to  regulate  the  interests 
of  a  peculiar  class  of  servants,  intermediate  be- 
tween impoverished  Israelites  and  heathen  slaves 
— viz.,  the  offspring  of  foreign  servants,  who  had 
been  horn  in  Israelite  families  and  incorporated 
with  them  by  circumcision.  The  circurnstances  of 
such  'Hebrew  servants,'  when,  from  being  home- 
born  slaves,  they  passed  into  the  service  of  another 
master,  would,  so  far  as  concerned  the  length  of 
service,  be  greatly  benefited  and  improved  by 
this  regulation.     But  it  is  against  the  view  of 
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3  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing.    If  he  came  m  ^  by  himself,  he 
shall  go  out  by  himself :  if  he  were  married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out 

4  with  him.    If  his  master  have  given  him  '^a  wife,  and  she  have  born  him 
sons  or  daughters ;  the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's,  and 

5  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  And  ^  if  the  servant  ^  shall  plainly  say,  I 
G  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I  will  not  go  out  free :  then 

his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  ^judges;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to 
the  door,  or  unto  the  door  post ;  and  his  master  shall  -^bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

7  And  if  a  man  ^  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go 

8  out  as  the  men-servants  do.    If  she  ^  please  not  her  master,  who  hath 
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Saalschiitz,  that,  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Dent. 
XV.  12,  not  [1.33-:]  "  servaut,"  on  which  he  lays  so 
much  stress,  but  "thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man," 
occurs.  Besides,  it  seems  strange  that  an  ordin- 
ance respecting  such  a  peculiar  class  of  servants 
should  have  precedence,  in  this  summary  of  legis- 
lative acts,  of  all  statutes  relating  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Hebrews  themselves.  The 
[^l^r]  "Hebrew"  servant  is  simply  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  '  a  foreign  servant ;'  and  whilst 
it  may  be  conceded  that  the  various  passages 
which  detail  the  rights  of  servants  point  to  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  (see  on  Lev.  xxv.  39-43, 
47-55;  and  Deut.  xv.  12-16),  the  common  view 
seems  to  be  correct,  that  the  present  statute  points 
to  a  genuine  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shall 
serve— 2.  e.,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of 
his  service,  irrespective  of  the  Sabbatic  year, 
and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for 
nothing— at  the  end  of  six  years  he  was  entitled 
to  freedom  without  redemption-money,  or  any 
compensation  to  his  master  for  the  loss  of  his 
services.  3.  If  he  came  in  by  himself  [1533]— 
with  his  body  [Septuagint,  /xoj/nsj.  if  he  were 
married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him— 
i.e.,  his  wife,  if  she  had  voluntarily  shared  his 
state  of  bondage,  also  obtained  release  on  the 
expiry  of  the  specified  period.  4.  If  his  master 
have  given  him  a  wife— should  he  have  married 
a  female  slave,  — not  a  Hebrew  maid,  as  Salvador 
assumes  ('  Institutions  de  Moise'),  whose  term  of 
j  six  years  did  not  end  with  that  of  her  husband; 
but  a  heathen  maid,  who  had  no  claim  to  such  a 
privilege,— she  and  the  children,  after  the  hus- 
band's liberation,  remained  the  master's  property. 
5.  if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  mas- 
ter, my  wife,  and  my  children.  It  might  be  that 
through  attachment  to  his  family,  the  Hebrew 
servant,  resolving  to  forfeit  his  personal  privi- 
lege, might  choose  to  abide  as  he  was  ;  and  as  the 
state  of  Hebrew  servitude  was  so  light,  while  the 
evils  necessarily  attending  a  servile  condition  were 
mitigated  by  various  humane  i)rovisions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  it  may  be  presumed  the  alternative 
offered  to  married  men-servants,  instead  of  eman- 
cipation, would  be  generally  embraced.  6.  Then 
his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges 

[c'n'r.v^-'t'N;]— gods,  a  name  applied  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  rulers,  and  borrowed,  from  familiarity 
with  their  dialect,  by  the  Hebrews  on  their  ex- 
odus from  that  country  (j\Iichnelis,  'Commentary,' 
vol,  i.,  ]).  192).  Some,  however,  prefer  taking  the 
words  in  the  ordinary  sense,  '  before  God,'  of  whom 
the  judges  were  only  the  earthly  representatives 
(see  on  ch.  xxii.  8,  28  ;  Deut.  i.  17  ;  xix.  17).  A  for- 
mal process  was  gone  through  in  a  public  court, 
and  a  brand  of  servitude  stamped  on  the  servant's 
ear  (Ps.  xl.  6),  in  token  of  his  having  voluntarily 
bound  himself  to  his  master's  service  for  life,  or  at 
least  till  the  jubilee  (see  further  on  Deut.  xv.  17). 
363 


7.  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a 
maid-servant.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  said, 
it  may  be  presumed,  for  the  reasons  stated  on 
i\  1.,  that  this  man  was  a  Hebrew  father,  who 
having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  reduced 
to  indigence,  was  forced  to  let  liis  daughter  go 
from  his  house  into  that  of  another.  The  sale, 
as  it  is  called,  was  wages,  a  stipulated  hire  ;  but 
till  then  the  daughter  had  been  a  free  woman, 
an  inmate  in  the  house  of  her  father,  who  parted 
with  her  in  the  full  persuasion  that  she  was 
forming  a  suitable  relation,  which  gave  him  a 
pledge  of  her  future  condition,  she  shall  not 
go  out  as  the  men-servants  do.  The  relation 
to  be  formed  was  a  matrimonial  one  ;  not  indeed, 
that  of  a  regular  marriage,  for  she  was  not  to  be 
a  wife,  only  a  concubine  ;  but  it  was  admitted 
to  give  her  a  recognized  status,  and  accordingly 
she  is  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  ser- 
vants who  are  free  at  the  exjjiry  of  six  years' 
service  (see  on  Deut.  xv.  17  :  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  9, 
10).  [The  Septuagint  has  uiairep  awoTpexovcTLv 
at  ^ovXat,  as  the  maid  -  servants  marry.  That 
would  be  treating  her  as  a  mere  slave.  nQN"?  for 
a  maid-servant ;  npK  and  ^'QW  are  both  used  for 
handmaid  or  maid  -  servant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  difference  between  these  two  words. 
By  some  the  latter  is  supposed  to  denote  an 
unmarried  maid-servant  (Gen.  xvi,  1),  and  the 
former  a  married  one  (Gen.  xxi.  10);  but  this 
distinction  is  not  maintained  elsewhere  (cf.  Gen. 
xxix.  24,  29  with  xxxiii.  1).  Others  consider  np^c 
to  denote  generally  a  young  woman  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  and  nnsp'"  a  maid  under  the  special 
control  of  her  mistress.  But  the  words  occur 
in  one  passage  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41)  where  neither 
of  these  explanations  are  applicable.  It  appears 
from  the  details  of  the  present  case,  that  ncx 
is  used  not  only  for  a  maid-servant,  but  a 
secondary  wife— a  concubine.]  The  formation  of 
such  a  connection,  by  the  payment  of  a  stiinilated 
sum,  being  a  prevalent  practice,  the  immediate 
and  peremptory  abolition  of  which  was  impracti- 
cable, certain  regulations  were  made  to  mitigate 
the  evils  attending  it ;  and  three  contingencies 
are  here  specified  in  which  the  non-performance 
of  the  duties  resulting  from  them  should  release 
her  entirely  from  the  obligations  of  the  service. 
8.  If  she  please  not  her  master,  who  hath 
betrothed  her  to  himself.  This  is  the  first 
contingency,— " please  not" — lit.,  'be  evil  in  the 
eyes  of'  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  8;  1  Sam.  viii.  6  ;  xviii. 
8).  "  hath  betrothed  her."  [There  is  a  difference 
of  reading  in  the  text  here,  arising  from  the  use 
of  a  single  letter— an  aleph  or  a  vau  after  lamed 
in  the  Hebrew  word  which  precedes  nir^^ 
appointed,  fixed  upon,  betrothed.  The  first, 
^h,  is  supported,  with  a  single  exception,  by  all  the 
MSS.  examined  by  Kennicott,  by  the  Samaritan 
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betrothed  her  to  himself,  then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed  :  to  sell  her 
unto  a  strange  nation  he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath  dealt 
9  deceitfully  with  her.    And  if  he  hath  betrothed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall 

10  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters.    If  he  take  him  another 
wife;  her  food,  her  raiment,  ^and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not 

11  diminish.    And  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her,  then  shall  she  go  out 
free  without  money. 

12  He  Hhat  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

13  And  -^'if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  ^deliver  him  into  his  hand  ;  then 

14  ^  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee.    But  if  a  man  come 
"^presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou 


B.  C.  1491. 

1  Cor.  7.  5. 
i  Gen.  9.  6. 

Lev.  21.  ir. 

Num  33.30. 
3  Dent.  19.  4, 
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*  1  Sara.  24. 
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Pentateuch,  the  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
versions.  The  other,  i':',  is  recommended  in  the 
margin  or  Masoretic  text.  The  Septuagiut 
adopted  this  reading,  which  has  been  followed  by 
OTir  translators.  The  meaning  is  not  rnaterially 
affected,  whichever  be  taken ;  for  the  choice  of  the 
first  necessitates  this  rendering.  '  If  she  please 
not  her  master,  so  that  he  does  not  betroth  her 
(to  himself)' — does  not  form  a  matrimonial  rela- 
tion with  her.  This  is  the  translation  given  in 
the  version  of  de  Wetfe.  But  the  other— viz., 
that  in  our  English  translation— has  received 
more  general  a^jproval.]  let  her  be  redeemed. 
In  the  event  of  a  change  of  feelings  toward  her, 
on  the  part  of  her  master,  the  easiest  course 
would  be  to  have  her  redeemed,  either  by  her 
father  repaying  a  part  of  the  price,  or  by  some 
other  party  entertaining  a  purpose  of  marrying 
her.  But' in  the  event  of  her  parents  or  friends 
being  unable  to  pay  the  redemption  money,  her 
owner  was  not  at  liberty  to  sell  her  elsewhere, 
to  sell  her  unto  a  strange  nation  he  shall 
have  no  power  [nD3  nr"?]— to  a  foreign  people. 
As  the  natural  right  of  the  father  had  been 
transferred  by  the  quasi  sale  of  his  daughter,  so 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  right  to  interfere,  her 
master,  who  otherwise  had  acquired  an  absolute 
control  of  her,  was  restricted  by  this  law  from 
disposing  of  her  to  any  but  a  native  Israelite  or 
a  resident  proselyte,  though  he  was  at  liberty  to 
release  himself  in  this  way,  if  he  found  such  a 
party  willing  to  accept  her.  seeing  he  hath 
dealt  deceitfully  with  her  [na-n^n?]- in  his  de- 
frauding, or  acting  faithlessly  towards  her.  9.  And 
if  he  hath  betrothed  her  unto  his  son.  This  is  the 
second  supposed  contingency.  Women  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  the  East  generally,  were  disposed 
of  in  marriage  without  their  personal  wishes  or 
feelings  being  at  all  taken  into  account.  In  like 
manner,  fathers  conducted  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments for  their  sons,  (Gen.  xxiv.)  he  shall  deal 
with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters 
[iDQa'p?]  —  according  to  the  right  and  priAdlege 
of  daughters.  10.  If  he  take  him  another  (wife) 
pi^'.]  —  take ;  i.e.,  marry  (Judg.  xiv.  2).  As 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  change  of  subject, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  father  is  meant 
as  'taking  him'  [ih]—i.e.,  for  his  son.  This  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  rendering  in  the 
Septuagint  [which  has  eav  A.a/3?]  eaurw,  'take 
to  himself  '—a  rendering  which  might  have  been 
admitted  had  the  words  stood  before  v.  9]. 
"another  wife."  There  being  no  term  correspond- 
ing to  this  in  the  Hebrew  text,  its  insertion  in 
our  version  is  unwarrantable,  especially  as  the 
woman  spoken  of  was  not  made  a  wife,  her 
master  having  declined  even  the  betrothal. 
The  clause  should  stand,  '  If  he  marry  another 
(woman).'  This  is  the  third  supposed  contin- 
364 


gency.  her  food  [nnx?']- her  flesh.  This  word 
is  used  in  preference  to  [Dn^]  bread,  as  the 
master  is  supposed  to  be  a  substantial  or  wealthy 
householder,  in  circumstances  to  maintain  a 
concubine.  her  duty  of  marriage  [nnDj;  — a 
word  which  is  not  found  in  this  form  in  any 
other  passage.  It  is  derived  by  lexicographers 
differently,— from  n^y,  to  oppress,  and  followed 
by  nK'X,  to  humble  a  woman— which  sense  it 
obviously  cannot  bear  here ;  or  from  the  obsolete 
verb,  [3W  to  dwell— so  that  it  will  signify  cohabi- 
tation.] Our  version  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  viewed  the  word  in  the 
former  acceptation.  The  latter  is  preferable, 
making  the  clause  stand  thus :  her  food,  dress, 
and  lodging  he  shall  not  withdraw.  And  the 
purport  of  the  enactment  is,  that  should  a  poor 
Heorew  girl,  in  the  service  of  a  man  of  property, 
have  been  betrothed  as  a  concubine  to  himself 
or  to  his  son,  and  either  of  them  should  change 
his  mind,  she  was  not  to  be  neglected,  or  sub- 
jected to  ill-usage :  a  maintenance  must  be 
provided  for  her,  suitable  to  her  condition  as  his 
intended  wife,  or  her  freedom  instantly  granted. 

12-14.  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die, 
shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  The  preceding 
acts  for  protecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
poor  and  dependent  are  here  succeeded  by  an 
enumeration  of  laws  respecting  the  punishment 
of  personal  injuries,  which  in  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  atrocity  seem  at  this  early  stage  of 
social  life  in  Israel  to  have  been  painfully  fre- 
quent. These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
lex  Talionis,  the  principle  of  retributive  justice  ; 
and  cases  are  specified,  marked  by  circumstances 
which,  when  i")roperly  investigated,  might  tend 
to  modify  or  entirely  restrain  the  application  of 
that  principle.  A  violent  assault,  which  issued 
in  the  immediate  or  ultimate  death  of  the  injured 
party,  involved  the  criminality  of  homicide,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  death  (see  on  Gen.  ix.  6). 
But  it  might  happen  that  the  blow  was  accidental 
or  unintentional ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  prosecute  his  enquiries,  so  as  to  dis- 
criminate between  au  act  of  violence  committed 
on  deliberate  purpose,  or  from  malice  prepense, 
and  what  was  an  unforeseen,  unexpected  casualty, 
or  the  result  of  mere  thoughtlessness.  In  cases  of 
this  latter  sort  certain  places  would  be  appointed 
on  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land  as 
asylums,  where  offenders  might  seek  refuge  until 
a  formal  enquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  if 
declared  innocent,  he  should  be  legally  discharged 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  his  act  (see  on 
Num.  XXXV.  16-34).  But  a  foul,  treacherous, 
resolute  murderer  should  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  with  impunity;  and  even  though  he 
should  secrete  himself  at  the  altar  of  God,  which 
fancy  might  suggest  or  superstition  dream  was 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  (cf.  Lev.  iv.  2 ;  v.  15, 
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"  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die.  And  he  that  smiteth 
his  father  or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

And  ''he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  ^him,  or  if  he  be  found  in 
his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

And  ^  he  that  *  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death. 

And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one  smite  ^  another  with  a  stone,  or 
with  his  fist,  and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed ;  if  he  rise  again,  and 
walk  abroad  *upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit: 
only  he  shall  pay  for  ^the  loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cause  him  to  be 
thoroughly  healed. 

And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die 
under  his  hand;  he  shall  be  surely  ^punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished  :  for  ^he  is  his  money. 


18 ;  Num.  xv.  27-31),  the  convicted  criminal 
was  to  be  dragged  by  the  hands  of  justice  to 
meet  his  doom  (cf.  1  Ki.  ii.  29-31).  15.  lie  that 
smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother  [iqnt  vni<— 

his  father  and  his  mother.  The  '  and '  is  to  be  ren- 
dered distributively,  'or'].  Smiting  or  cursing  a 
parent  are  declared  capital  offences,  because  they 
are  gross  outrages  on  those  who  were  created  in  the 
image,  and  are  earthly  representatives,  of  God  (cf. 
ch.  XX.  12). 

16.  man— stealing  to  sell  into  slavery.  These 
three  crimes  are  mentioned  afterwards  with  addi- 
tional circumstances  of  aggravation  (see  on  Deut, 
xxi.  18-21;  xxiv.  7). 

18,  19.  if  men  strive  together,  &e.  Should  a 
quarrel  arise  between  two  or  more  individuals,  and 
a  scufHe  ensue,  in  which  one  of  the  party  may 
receive  such  serious  injuries  as  to  disable  him  for 
work,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  the  individual 
who  dealt  the  blow  would  be  treated  as  innocent, 
implyiog,  of  course,  that  if  he  died  in  consequence 
of  the  damage  done  to  him,  the  assailant  would  be 
held  guilty  of  murder  (v.  12);  only  he  would  have  to 
compensate  the  invalid  for  the  loss  of  his  time, 
and  for  all  the  expenses  incurred  during  his 
illness. 

20.  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid, 
with  a  rod,  and  he  die,  &c.  [qd-l??]— with  the  rod. 
Amongst  the  Israelites,  as  amongst  all  other 
people  where  slavery  existed,  the  owner  possessed 
the  power  of  punishing  his  delinquent  servants. 
But  the  exercise  of  absolute  authority  is  liable  at 
times  to  be  abused  ;  and  hence,  with  a  view  to 
check  the  indulgence  of  intemperate  passion,  or 
excesses  of  undue  severity,  Hebrew  masters  were 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  maltreatment  of 
their  servants  ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  where  the 
death  of  the  servant  resulted  from  the  infliction 
of  the  rod,  his  master  rendered  himself  in  the 
eye  of  tlie  Jewish  law  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
The  precise  amount  of  xjunishment,  however,  is 
not  specified ;  for  as  there  could  be  no  intention  on 
the  master's  part  to  kill  his  servant,  the  sentence 
of  death  awarded  in  the  case  described,  v.  12, 
would  have  been  manifestly  unjust.  The  kind 
of  punishment  was  probably  left  to  be  determined, 
on  judicial  enquiry,  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  law.  [But  the  phrase  Dp3 
Dpr,  'it  is  to  be  surely  avenged,'  indicates  that 
the  punishment  was  to  be  severe,  and  by  no 
means  remitted.  Jewish  commentators  affirm 
that  he  was  executed  by  the  sword.]  21.  Not- 
withstanding, if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he 
shall  not  be  punished— i.  e.,  if  the  slave  should 
continue  in  life  for  some  time  after  the  chastise- 
ment, it  would  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the 


master  had  no  intention  to  kill  his  slave ;  and  if 
the  slave  did  afterwards  die,  the  loss  of  his 
services  would  be  punishment  enough  to  his 
master,  for  he  is  his  money.  Not  that  God 
accounted  a  slave  the  mere  property  of  his  master 
—a  part  of  his  goods  and  chattels — but  as  the 
master  had  purchased  him  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  would,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  notions  of  antiquity,  estimate  him  at  a 
certain  rate  of  pecuniary  value,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  he  had  harboured  any  design  upon 
the  life  of  his  slave.  "The  words,  "for  he  is  his 
money,"  were  evidently  added  as  a  reason  for  this 
conclusion  ;  and  they  implied,  that  in  a  nation 
which  recognized  slavery  as  an  existing  institu- 
tion, no  owner  of  slaves  would  purposely  deprive 
himself  of  a  servant,  who,  independently  of  his 
services  to  him,  would  at  any  time  bring  a  good 
price  in  the  market.  These  are  the  words  which 
Colenso  declares  produced  a  strong  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  native  of 
Africa  on  reading  them  for  the  lirst  time,  and  to 
which  the  Bishojj,  from  sympathy  with  that  feel- 
ing, has  assigned  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
proofs  that  the  Pentateuch  is  unhistorical.  For 
they  express,  as  he  alleges,  'tlie  revolting  notion 
that  the  great  and  blessed  God,  the  Father  of  all 
mankind,  would  speak  of  a  servant  or  maid  as 
mere  "money," and  allow  a  horrible  crime  to  go 
unpunished,  because  the  victim  of  his  brutal  usage 
had  survived  a  few  hours.'  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  this  is  a  total  perversion  of  the  act  in 
question.  It  supposes  a  master  cliastising  his 
servant  with  the  rod— not,  it  will  be  observed, 
inflicting  blows  upon  him  with  any  instrument  or 
weapon  which,  in  the  moment  of  passionate  dis- 
X)leasure,  might  be  within  his  reach,— that  would 
have  been  illegal ;  but  with  the  ordinary  stick 
employed  to  bastinado  indolent  or  disorderly 
servants.  It  enacted,  that  if  the  servant  should 
expire  on  the  spot  while  undergoing  the  correc- 
tion, his  death  in  these  circumstances  should  be 
regarded  as  murder,  without  further  proof  ;  and 
that  the  judge  should,  in  retributive  justice, 
avengeit  by  pronouncing  on  the  offender  a  sentence 
of  death.  Should  the  servant,  however,  survive 
for  a  few  days,  it  was  provided  that  a  judicial 
inquest  should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  his  death— M'hether  it  had  been  the 
result  of  malice  or  accident— whether  it  might 
not  have  proceeded  from  some  natural  infirmity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  deceased.  If  it  were 
proved  that  he  had  expired  under  the  blows  of 
his  master,  then  it  was  a  case  of  murder,  which 
came  under  the  cognizaud'e  of  the  criminal  law. 
But  if  it  were  traceable  to  any  other  cause,  or  if 
the  matter  were  involved  in  uncertainty,  the  mas- 
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22  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart 
from  her,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow  :  he  shall  be  surely  punished, 
according  as  the  woman's  husband  will  lay  upon  him ;  and  he  shall  ^pay 

23  as  the  judges  determine.    And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shalt 

24  give  ^  life  for  life,  eye  ^for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 

25  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 

26  And  ^if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his  servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid, 
that  it  perish ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his  eye's  sake.  And  if  he 
smite  out  his  man-servant's  tooth,  or  his  maid-servant's  tooth;  he  shall 
let  him  go  free  for  his  tooth's  sake. 

If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die :  then  ^the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten;  but  the  owner  of  the  ox 
29  shall  he  quit.  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn  in  time 
past,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept  him 
in,  but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman ;  the  ox  shall  be  stoned, 
and  his  owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death.  If  there  be  laid  on  him  a  sum 
of  money,  then  he  shall  give  for  ^  the  ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever  is  laid 
upon  him.  Whether  he  have  gored  a  son,  or  have  gored  a  daughter, 
according  to  this  judgment  shall  it  be  done  unto  him.  If  the  ox  shall 
push  a  man-servant  or  maid-servant;  he  shall  give  unto  their  master 
"thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned. 
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ter  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  for  it 
was  clearly  against  his  interest  to  destroy  his  own 
X)roperty.  Such  is  the  reasonable  and  x^roper  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  without  perceiving  that  the  enactment  was 
a  merciful  provision  for  mitigating  the  evils  of 
slavery  —  a  provision  utterly  unknown  in  any 
other  code  of  laws  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord. 
It  shows  in  a  very  striking  light  the  superior 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law.  For 
while  the  Greek  and  Roman  slave  had  no  personal 
rights,  but  was  under  the  absolute  power  of  his 
master,  to  brand,  torture,  or  kill  him  at  pleasure, 
the  Hebrew'  servant  was  fully  protected  by  the 
law,  and  his  ow' ner  was  responsible  for  any  excess 
of  severity  in  the  treatment — for  any  injury  he 
might  do  to  the  life  or  person  of  his  dependents 
(see  on  vv.  26,  27). 

22.  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
child.  This  is  a  casualty  that  must  frequently 
have  hapi^ened,  with  or  without  bad  consequences 
to  the  \yife,  whose  concern  for  her  husband's 
safety  might  have  led  her,  at  great  risk  to  her- 
self, to  interpose  for  the  separation  of  the  com- 
batants,   so  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her  p^ri 

Septuagint,  Kai  i^eXdu  to  irai^iov  ai/T^s], 

and  "yet  no  mischief  follow  []iDvNj  n;.ri^.  vhy,  Septua- 
gint, fxi)  e^i.LKovi(r{xeuov] :  he  Shall  he  surely  pun- 
ished [^':v\  v\2v]—he  shall  be  surely  amerced  (a 
totally  different  phrase  from  that  which  is  used 
in  the  preceding  verse)  in  a  fine  imposed  by  her 
husband,  which,  if  unreasonably  heavy,  shall  be 
modified  by  the  decision  of  judges.  24-25.  Eye 
for  eye.  The  law  which  authorized  retaliation — 
a  principle  acted  upon  by  all  primitive  people — 
was  a  civil  one.  It  was  given  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  public  magistrate  in  determining 
the  amount  of  compensation  in  every  case  of  in- 
jury, but  did  not  encourage  feelings  of  private 
revenge.  The  later  Jews,  however,  mistook  it  for 
a  moral  j)recept,  and  were  corrected  by  our  Lord 
(Mutt.  V.  38-42). 

26,  27.  if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his  servant 
...  he  shall  let  hin>  go  free,  &c.    It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  general  equity  of  these  laws 
that  this  provision  was  not  confined,  as  some 
3G6 


think,  to  Israelitish  servants  only,  but  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  foreign  slaves  also; 
otherwise  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
irritable  and  tyrannical  masters  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  Their  manumission  was  a  just  com- 
pensation to  servants  for  the  injury  sustained; 
and  although  an  eye  and  a  tooth  are  specified, 
yet,  as  the  one  is  the  principal  organ,  and  the 
other  is  a  small  part  of  the  body,  all  other  mem- 
bers must  be  considered  as  included  in  the  wide 
range  of  the  act. 

28-36.  If  an  ox  gore  a  man.  For  the  purpose 
of  sanctifying  human  blood,  and  representing  all 
injuries  affecting  life  in  a  serious  light,  an  animal 
that  occasioned  death  was  to  be  killed,  or  suffer 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  damage 
it  had  caused.  29.  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to 
push  .  .  .  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his  owner. 
According  to  Jewish  writers,  this  notification  re- 
quired to  be  done  three  separate  times  before  a 
magistrate,  hut  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a 
woman— who  was  free  (cf.  v.  32).  30.  If  there  he 
laid  on  him  a  sum  of  money— as  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  relative,  the  amount 
being  determined  either  by  the  Goel,  the  blood- 
avenger,  who  was  the  nearest  kinsman,  or  by  a 
public  judge,  who,  from  a  calm  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  extenuating  circumstances,  which 
might  lessen  the  culpability  of  the  owner — such  as 
the  breaking  of  the  halter,  the  overleaping  of 
fences,  or  the  negligence  of  the  keeper — would  be 
qualified  to  give  a  just  and  satisfactory  award. 
32.  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  This  sum,  which  was 
to  be  given  to  a  master  as  compensation  for  the 
goring  of  a  man-servant  or  a  maid-servant,  was 
half  of  the  freeman's  value  (cf.  Hos.  i.  3;  Matt, 
xxvi.  15).  30.  If  there  be  laid,  &c.  Blood  fines 
are  common  among  the  Arabs,  as  they  were  once 
general  throughout  the  East.  This  is  the  only 
case  where  a  money  compensation,  instead  of 
capital  punishment,  was  expressly  allowed  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Punishments  are  still  inflicted  on 
this  principle  in  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the 
East;  and  among  a  rude  peoj^le  greater  effect  is 
produced  by  these  in  inspiring  caution,  and  making 
them  keep  noxious  animals  under  restraint,  than 
by  a  penalty  imposed  on  the  owners. 
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33  And  if  a  man  shall  ^  open  a  pit,  or  if  a  man  shall  dig  a  pit,  and  not 
3-4  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein  ;  the  ^ owner  of  the  pit  shall  make 

it  good,  and  give  money  nnto  the  owner  of  them;  and  the  dead  beast 

shall  be  his. 

35  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die;  then  they  shall  sell 
the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it;  and  the  dead  ox  also  they  shall 

36  divide.  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to  push  in  time  past, 
and  his  owner  hath  not  kept  him  in;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for  ox;  and 
the  dead  shall  be  his  own. 

22  IF  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  ^ sheep,  and  kill  it,  or  sell  it;  he  shall 
restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  "four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

2  If  a  thief  be  found  ^  breaking  up,  and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there 

3  shall  "^no  blood  be  shed  for  him.  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall 
be  blood  shed  for  him ;  for  he  should  make  full  restitution :  if  he  have 

4  nothing,  then  he  shall  be  '^sold  for  his  theft.  If  the  ^  theft  be  certainly 
^ found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall 

restore  double. 

5  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vineyard  to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put 
in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field ;  of  the  best  of  his 
own  field,  and  of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he  make 
restitution. 

6  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the 
standing  corn,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith;  he  that  kindled  the 
fire  shall  surely  make  restitution. 

7  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and 
it  be  stolen  out  of  the  man's  house ;  if  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay 

8  double.  If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master  of  the  house  shall 
be  brought  unto  the  judges,  to  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand  unto 
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CHAP.  XXII.  1-31.— Laws  concerning  Theft. 
1.  If  a  man  shall  steal.  The  law  respects  the 
theft  of  cattle,  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
their  property.  The  penalty  for  the  theft  of  a 
sheep  which  was  slain  or  sold  was  fourfold;  for 
an  ox  fivefold,  because  of  its  greater  utility  in 
agricultural  labour;  but,  should  the  stolen  animal 
have  been  recovered  alive,  a  double  compensation 
was  all  that  was  required,  because  it  was  presum- 
able he  (the  thief)  was  not  a  practised  adejjt  in 
dishonesty ;  and  the  necessity  of  having  to  make 
such  amends  for  his  crime  might  operate  in  deter- 
ring him  for  the  future.  A  robber  breaking  into 
a  house  at  midnight  might,  in  self-defence,  be 
slain  with  impunity;  but  if  he  was  slain  after 
sunrise  it  would  be  considered  murder;  for  it  w-as 
not  thought  likely  an  assault  would  then  be  made 
upon  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  In  every  case 
where  a  thief  could  not  make  restitution  he  was 
sold — i.  e.,  judicially  given  in  compensation  as  a 
slave— to  the  party  whom  he  had  robbed,  for  the 
usual  term. 

5.  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vineyard  to 
be  eaten,  &c.  At  certain  seasons  cattle  were 
]jlaced  to  graze  in  fields  and  even  vineyards, 
where  they  were  tied  to  some  vigorous  vine-shoot, 
in  order  that  they  might  feed  on  the  herbage  or 
leaves  around  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  11).  But  if  their 
owner  should  be  convicted  of  putting  them  sur- 
reptitiously from  greediness,  or  allowing  them 
through  carelessness,  to  stray  into  the  adjoining 
field  of  another  man,  he  was  to  give  restitution  of 
the  estimated  damage  from  the  best  portion  of  his 
own  field  or  vineyard.  [The  Septuagint  has  aTroTi'o-ft 
IK  Tov  aypov  uvtov  kutA  ro  yevvrifxa  avTov — he  shall 
give  compensation  according  to  his  brood  of  cattle, 
and  then  subjoins  this  amplifying  clause,  iau 
iruvTU  TOV  aypov  KaraBocrKTiaiu  and  if  they  shall 
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consume  the  whole  field,  shall  give  of  the  best  of 
his  own,  &c.] 

6.  If  fire  break  out.  This  refers  to  the  com- 
mon practice  in  the  East  of  settiug  fire  to  the  dry 
grass  before  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which 
prevents  the  ravages  of  vermin,  and  is  considered 
a  good  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  next 
crop.  The  very  parched  state  of  the  herbage  and 
the  long  droughts  of  summer  make  the  kindling 
of  a  fire  an  oi^)eration  often  dangerous,  and  always 
requiring  caution,  from  its  liability  to  spread 
rapidly,  stacks— or,  as  it  is  rendered,  "shock," 
Judg.  XV.  5;  Job  v.  2d,  meaus  simply  a  bundle 
of  loose  sheaves. 

7-15.  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour 
money  or  stufi"  to  keep,  &c.  The  laws  contained 
in  this  section  relate  to  the  loss  of  property  by 
theft  or  otherwise,  and  to  the  ways  i)rov'ded  for 
giving  redress  to  the  sufferers,  stuff  [d^d]— im- 
plements, utensils,  furniture  (see  on  ch.  iii.  22; 
xi.  2) ;  also  dress,  ornaments  (Dent.  xxii.  5 ;  Isa. 
IxL  10),  musical  instruments  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12; 
Amos  vi.  5),  hunting  or  military  weapons  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3).  If  a  sura  of  money  or  any  articles  of 
value  which  had  been  deposited  for  security  in 
the  custody  of  a  neighbour  were  stolen  out  of  his 
house,  the  thief,  on  being  discovered,  should  be 
obliged  to  restore  double  of  what  he  purloined, 
either  out  of  his  own  possessions  or,  in  the  event 
of  his  having  nothing  to  give,  by  a  length  of  servi- 
tude equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen, 
to  the  person  whom  he  had  wronged.  But  if  no 
clue  can  be  obtained  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief, 
the  householder  to  whom  the  missing  article  was 
entrusted  shall,  in  order  to  purge  himself  from 
suspicion,  compear  before  [D^■7i'?.ti^^~^N]  the  gods — 
i.  e.,  judges  (see  on  ch.  xxi.  6),  and  make  a  solemn 
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his  neighbour's  goods.  For  all  manner  of  ^trespass,  whether  it  he  for  ox, 
for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for  any  manner  of  lost  thing,  which 
another  challengeth  to  be  his,  the cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before 
the  judges  ;  and  whom  the  judges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay  double 
unto  his  neighbour. 

If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or 
any  beast,  to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  seeing 
it:  then  shall  an  ^oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both,  that  he  hath 
not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods;  and  the  owner  of  it  shall 

12  accept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good.    And  if  it  be  stolen  from 

13  him,  he  shall  make  restitution  unto  the  owner  thereof.  If  it  be  torn  in 
pieces,  then  let  him  bring  it  for  witness,  and  he  shall  not  make  good  that 
which  was  torn. 

14  And  if  a  man  borrow  ought  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt,  or  die, 

15  the  owner  thereof  being  not  with  it;  he  shall  surely  make  it  good.  But 
if  the  owner  thereof  be  with  it,  he  shall  not  make  it  good :  if  it  be  an 
hired  thing,  it  came  for  his  hire. 

16  And  ^if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is  not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her; 

17  he  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife.    If  her  father  utterly  refuse 
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(declaration,  probably  on  oath  [the  Septuagiut  has 
mal  o/jLtiToi,  and  shall  swear],  that  he  did  not 
a])propriate  it  to  his  own  use,  nor  was  particeps 
crim'mis.  [Septuagint,  fih  avTov  ireTrovripeucTdaL 
e(f>'  o\tj9.  Ti^s  TrapaicaTaQtiKt^i  tov  ttXijctiov  —  that 
he  has  not  fraudulently  used  the  deposit  of 
his  neighbour.]  9.  For  all  manner  of  trespass 
in'i-'^s-Vr] — for  every  case  of  wrong.  The 
context  points  to  articles  of  property,  either  ab- 
stracted or  lost ;  and  so  the  Septuagint  views  it 
[KUTa  irdv  pnTov  a.oiia]fia — in  respect  to  every  mat- 
ter of  the  foresaid  specified  trespass  "ig'x 
riT  ^{^^~'*^)  concerning  which  one  can  say,  this  is  it— 
viz.,  the  thing  stolen  from  me;  or  this  is  he—\iz., 
whom  I  accuse  as  the  thief— the  cause  of  both 
jtarties  shall  be  investigated  in  a  judicial  court], 
and  (he)  whom  the  judges  shall  condemn— shall, 
after  investigation,  convict,  whether  the  person 
with  whom  the  property  had  been  entrusted,  of 
dishonest  ap]iropriation,  or  the  depositor,  of  a  false 
charge,  shall  pay  double— i.  e.,  make  double  com- 
jjensation  for  stolen  property  in  the  one  issue,  or 
for  wounded  feelings  in  the  other. 

10-13.  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an 
ass,  &c.  ...  to  keep.  By  "neighbour"  may  be 
understood  either  an  acquaintance  or  a  servant, 
and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing.  The  first  casualty  might  occur  to  any 
beast  from  internal  disease,  or  by  the  visitation 
of  God.  The  second  is  expressed  by  ["i3'^'?]  be 
broken,  broke  its  own  limbs  by  falling  over  a  pre- 
cipice, or  otherwise  (cf.  Isa,  viii.  15 ;  xxviii.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  15  ;  Zech.  xi.  16) ;  and  the  third  [by 
-3^:],  used  frequently  with  reference  to  the  ab- 
straction of  cattle  by  marauders  (1  Chr.  v.  21 ; 
2  Chr.  xiv.  14;  Job  i.  15,  17).  If  no  one  could 
testify,  from  personal  knowledge,  by  whom  or  in 
what  way  the  loss  was  occasioned,  11.  Then  shall 
an  oath  of  the  Lord — so  designated  either  from 
being  appointed  by  His  authority,  or  solemnly 
taken  in  His  name  as  a  witness,  as  well  as  avenger 
of  perjury,  between  them  tooth— i.  e.,  between  the 
owner  and  the  keeper,  either  both  swearing— the 
one,  that  he  delivered  the  beast  to  the  custody  of 
his  neighbour  by  agreement  or  for  wages,  and  the 
other,  that  he  did  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use, 
or  by  the  latter  only  protesting  that  he  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  beast's  death,  mutilation,  or  dis- 
appearaucc.    The  owner  was  obliged  to  accept  the 


oath,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  12.  And  if 
it  be  stolen  from  him  [iq]???]— from  with  him;  i.  e., 
from  his  power  or  custody  (a  very  different  case 
from  the  preceding  {v.  7),  and  hence,  as  an  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  care  and  diligence  on  his  part 
might  have  prevented  the  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.  39), 
he  shall  be  required  to  indemnify  the  owner,  13. 
If  it  toe  torn  in  pieces— i.  e.,  by  ravenous  beasts 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  37 ;  xliv.  28 ;  Ps.  xxii.  13 ;  Nah. 
ii.  12),  then  let  him  bring  it  for  witness  — 
viz.,  the  dismembered  carcase,  or  a  portion  of  it 
(1  Sara.  xvii.  34,  35;  Amos  iii.  12),  in  proof,  not 
only  of  the  violent  onset  made  upon  it,  but  of  the 
vigorous  exertions  put  forth  for  its  defence  or 
rescue.  The  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  ren- 
der, 'he  shall  bring  a  witness'— i.  e.,  adduce  tes- 
timony or  evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
smallest  remnant  of  the  beast,  may  be  satisfactory 
to  the  judge  that  the  footprints  or  traces  of  a 
wolf,  lion,  hyaena,  &c.,  were  visible  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  which  may  attest  his  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  watching  over  his  charge. 

14.  if  a  man  borrow  ought  of  his  neightoour, 
and  it  toe  hurt,  or  die.  Should  a  beast  which  was 
borrowed  only  for  a  temporary  purpose  sufler, 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  such  serious 
damage  as  to  deprive  the  proper  owner  of  its  ser- 
vices in  all  time  coming,  it  is  a  reasonable  enact- 
ment that  the  borrower  should  be  required  to  re- 
pay the  loss,  both  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  would  make  a  borrower 
more  careful  and  prudent  in  using  it  than  men  are 
apt  to  be  with  things  not  their  own ;  but  because 
the  benefit  from  the  use  of  it  being  wholly  his,  it 
is  right  that  he  should  bear  the  loss  of  it,  15.  But 
if  the  owner  thereof  be  with  it,  he  shall  not 
make  it  good.  In  this  supposed  condition  the 
exemption  of  the  borrower  from  all  liability  was 
evidently  founded  on  the  presumption  that  no  one 
would  use  a  beast  ill  in  presence  of  its  owner,  and 
that  proper  care  was  taken  of  it  by  the  fact  of  his 
presence  and  sanction.  The  same  thing,  if  it  were 
hired,  instead  of  being  borrowed. 

16.  And  if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that  is  not 
betrothed.  The  insertion  of  this  case  in  a  series 
of  ordinances  respecting  claims  to  property 
arose  from  its  being  possessed  to  some  extent 
of  a  similar  character.  A  daughter  was  regarded 
by  her  father  as  property.  Her  suitor  had  to 
pay  lier  father  a  certain  sum  for  her;  and  of 
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to  give  her  unto  him,  he  shall  ^  pay  money  according  to  the  '  dowry  of 
virgins. 

18  Thou  "^shalt  not  sufifer  a  witch  to  live. 

19  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

20  He  "^that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  oidy,  he  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

21  Thou  "shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress  him:  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22,     Ye  ^  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless  child.    If  thou  afflict 

23  them  in  any  wise,  and  they  ^cry  at  all  unto,  me,  I  will  surely  hear 

24  '"their  cry;  and  my  Svrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with 
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course  antenuptial  intercourse  depreciated  her 
value  as  a  disposable  subject.  To  seduce  a  young 
woman  that  was  betrothed  was  treated  as  a 
capital  crime  (Deut.  xxii.  23).  But  though  to 
do  so  in  the  case  of  an  unbetrothed  girl  was  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  an  offence  of  less  magnitude, 
it  was  not  dealt  with  lightly.  No  man,  single 
or  married,  who  by  enticements  overcame  the 
virtue  of  a  young  female  was  allowed  to  abandon 
her,  but  was  obliged  to  make  provision  for  her 
as  his  future  wife.  And  should  the  girl's  father 
withhold  his  consent  to  the  matrimonial  union, 
the  man  was  required  to  furnish  her  with  a 
dowry  suitable  to  her  quality  (cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  53; 
xxxiv.  12).  But  in  the  present  case  the  law 
determined  that  the  highest  demand  which  could 
be  made  was  that  specified,  Deut.  xxii.  29.  The 
circumstance  of  no  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  the  girl,  beyond  her  personal  and  irreparable 
degradation,  was  probably  owing  to  her  being 
still  only  a  minor,  and  an  inmate  of  her  father's 
house.  It  would  be  well  if  this  law  were  still 
in  force  and  obligatory. 
18.  Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  a  -witcli  to  live 
a  practitioner  in  magic  and  incan- 
tations ;  a  juggler,  who  pretended  by  skill  in 
occult  science  to  reveal  future  events.  The 
v\  ord  is  in  the  feminine  gender ;  and  although 
the  profession  of  a  wizard  was  equally  proscribed, 
the  "witch"  is  mentioned  here  because,  from 
the  female  taste  being  strongly  devoted  to  mystic 
arts,  witches,  if  unchecked,  would  rapidly  in- 
crease in  Israel,  and  their  influence  prove  more 
seductive  than  that  of  male  i)erformers.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live "  is  a  strong 
expression,  adopted  apparently  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  any  false  sympathy  or  misplaced 
tenderness  towards  persons  of  such  a  character. 
They  were  to  be  exterminated  from  Israel  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  idols  (see  further  on 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  11).  'AH  manner  of  witchcraft, 
sorceries,  divinations,  or  pretences  to  any  of 
them,  were  an  open  profession  and  practice  of 
idolatry;  for  witches  i)retended  to  a  knowledge 
and  power  of  doing  things  above  human,  by 
virtue  of  sufjernatural  powers  received  from  the 
deities  with  whom  they  were  supposed  to  have 
an  immediate  and  intimate  connection.  Now,  the 
very  profession  of  haying  received  such  super- 
natural powers  from  idols  was  an  overt  act  of 
idolatry— that  is,  of  high  treason  to  the  Hebrew 
government ;  and  whether  such  declaration  was 
really  true  or  false  in  itself,  still  the  treason  -was 
the  same ;  for  it  openly  denied  Jehovah  to  be 
the  one  true  God,  as  it  asserted  the  power  of 
idols.  It  was  compassing  to  depose  Jehovah  as 
King  of  Israel,  by  asserting  the  authority  of  "  other 
gods  before  him;"  which  justifies  the  wisdom 
of  this  law  against  a  practice  of  idolatry  which 
was  so  very  apt  to  corrupt  weak  minds  eagerly 
fond  of  knowing  things  to  come;  and  of  such 
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the  greater  part  of  every  nation  is  composed' 
{Lowman's  '  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews'). 

19.  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast,  &c.  Tliis  re- 
revolting  crime  was  practised  by  many  of  tlie 
Egyptians  in  honour  of  their  idols  ;  and  it  was 
mentioned  thus  early  in  denoimcing  other  abomi- 
nations of  idolatry,  perhaps,  because  of  its  preva- 
lence also  amongst  the  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii. 
23-2S). 

20.  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save 
unto  the  Lord  only.  Jehovah  being  the  sole 
object  of  religious  adoration,  sacrifice,  which 
constituted  a  prime  element  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Israelites,  was  to  be  rendered  exclusively  to  His 
Divine  Majesty ;  and  whosoever  violated  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  true  religion,  which 
was  established  by  covenant  with  that  nation, 
should  be  "utterly  destroyed"  [ci^n'^,  shall  be 
devoted  to  God  —  from  D"in,  to  consecrate,  to 
devote  a  thing,  so  that  it  cannot  be  redeemed  : 
hence  in  the  Hojih.  couj.,  to  be  j^laced  under  a 
ban,  to  be  put  to  death  (cf.  Lev.  xxvii.  29)]. 

21.  Thou  Shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor 
oppress  him  [ij].  By  "stranger"  is  meant 
foreigners  generally  —  all  people  who  were  not 
included  in  the  covenant  of  Israel.  [The  sacred 
history  recognizes  a  distinction  between  ger,  a 
sojourner  or  proselyte,  and  t/ioshab,  an  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentile  (see  on  ch.  xii  19,  45).  But  in 
this  passage,  as  well  as  in  ch.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  x.  19 ; 
xxxi.  12,  ger  seems  to  be  used  for  foreigners 
indiscriminately.  The  Septuagint  has  TrpoarjKvrou 
in  both  clauses  of  this  verse.]  Strangers  are 
never  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law  without  the 
Israelites  being  enjoined  to  cherish  kindly  feelings 
towards  them  (cf.  ch.  xxiii.  9;  Lev,  xix.  33,  34; 
Deut.  X.  18,  19).  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt— (cf.  Deut.  x.  19.)  This  appeal  to 
their  own  painful  experience  of  the  isolated 
position  of  foreigners,  before  the  exodus,  was 
calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  their 
feelings,  and  to  lead  them  to  do  what  they  could 
for  alleviating  the  distress  of  strangers  in  their 
land.  But  the  allusion  to  the  position  of  the 
Israelites  as  strangers  in  Egypt  had  a  farther  and 
deeper  significance;  for  it  reminded  them  that  as, 
while  they  were  in  that  oppressed  condition,  God 
had  visited  them  with  the  tokens  of  His  paternal 
grace  and  interest,  so  He  might  transfer  His  favour 
to  other  strangers,  if  they  proved  unfaithful  to  his 
laws  established  amongst  them.  The  sym])athetic 
spirit  of  this  law  was  widely  different  from  the 
prevailing  customs  of  contemporary  or  ancient 
nations,  who,  generally  regarded  strangers  with 
suspicion,  and  subjected  them  to  many  vexatious 
restrictions,  which  are  continued  in  many  even  of 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

22-24.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child  []iii?n  iih] — ye  shall  not  afflict  or 
humble.    The  word  implies  cold  neglect  as  well 
2  c 
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the  sword;  and  'your  wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children  father- 
less. 

If  '^thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him 
usury.  If  ^thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down :  for  that  is  his 
covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin  :  wherein  shall  he  sleep?  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I  will  hear ;  for  I  am 
gracious. 

Thou  ^ shalt  not  revile  the  *gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 
Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  ^  the  first  ^of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of  thy 
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as  bad  usage  [Septiiagint,  6v  /fa/cwo-ETe]— ye  shall 
not  do  any  ill.  The  law  took  particular  care  of 
all  whom  death  had  deprived  of  their  natural 
guardians  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29;  xxvi.  12;  Isa.  i.  17); 
and  God  declared  that  any  cruelty  exercised  to- 
wards such  helpless  objects  would  be  xiuuished 
in  retributive  .justice  by  His  own  hand  as  the 
avenger  of  their  cause  (Deut.  x.  18;  Ps.  x.  14; 
Ixviii.  5 ;  Ixxxii.  1-3 ;  Zech.  vii.  10). 

25.  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people 
that  is  poor.  This  law,  by  the  terms  of  it,  was 
confined  to  Israelites  exclusively  (see  on  Deut. 
xxiii.  20).  Although  the  special  blessing  of  God 
guaranteed  riches  and  honour  to  the  Israelites, 
on  condition  of  their  faithful  adherence  to  the 
national  covenant,  so  that  few  comparatively 
would  be  indigent  amongst  them,  yet,  even  in  the 
best  and  purest  times  of  their  history,  there  were 
some  poor  in  the  land  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith 
and  charity  (Deut.  xv.  4,  7,  11).  ["J^,  distressed 
from  any  cause ;  here,  as  the  cont_ext_  implies, 
from  poverty ;  Septuagint,  tw  ads\c}>to  tm  irevixpto 
—poor,  needy  brother.]  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
as  an  usurer— rather,  as  a  creditor  (cf,  2  Ki.  iv.  1 ; 
Ps.  cix.  11;  Isa.  xxiv.  2;  1.  1)  [and  accordingly  the 
Septuagint  renders  the  words,  "thou  shalt  not 
be"— auToy  /caxETreiycui/ —urging,  harassing,  op- 
pressing him],  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him 
usury  [tjk^  yhv  \^l2''t'^rvh'\—t\\ox\  shalt  not  impose 
interest  upon  him,  thou  shalt  not  exact  it  from 
him  (see  farther  on  Lev.  xxv.  35,  36).  [Septuagint, 
TOKov—wot  usury  (which  has  a  different  meaning 
attached  to  it  since  oar  present  version  was 
made),  but  interest  (cf.  Matt.  xxv.  27).  The  verb 
1^^,  lend  (used  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse), 
is  distinguished  from  nao  in  the  concluding  part, 
in  that  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of  lending  on 
interest,  which  the  former  does  not  {Bobinson's 
'  Gesenius').]  The  spirit  of  this  law,  which  is 
illustrated  by  our  Lord  (Luke  vi,  34,  35),  tends 
obviously  to  prevent  the  grinding  oppression  of 
the  poor;  and  the  reason  of  the  enactment  was  to 
prohibit  any  from  whom  they  might  borrow,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  necessities.  All  Israelites 
were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  brethren,  the 
Lord's  people;  and  hence  this  protective  enact- 
ment did  not  extend  in  its  application  to  foreigners, 
amongst  whom  the  taking  of  interest  on  money- 
loans  was  a  common  practice.  The  prohibition 
was  attended  with  no  inconvenience  amongst  the 
Israelites,  who  were  in  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances—not a  trading  nation,  but  a  community 
of  agriculturists,  whose  lands  were  inalienable, 
though  the  produce  of  those  lands  might  be  sold; 
while  the  advantages  resulting  from  It  in  foster- 
ing a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity 
evinced  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Lawgiver.  This,  it  must  be  added,  was  the  first 
ordinance  U]Jon  the  subject,  and  the  prohibition 
related  only  to  the  taking  of  interest  from  the 
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poor  Israelites;  a  supplementary  statute,  origi- 
nating from  the  altered  condition  of  the  people, 
extended  the  interdict  to  the  whole  nation  (see  on 
Deut.  xxiii.  19).  26,  27.  If  thou  at  all,  &c.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  this  is  the  description  of  a 
poor  man.  No  Orientals  undress;  but,  merely 
throwing  off  their  turbans  and  some  of  their 
heavy  outer  garments,  they  sleep  in  the  clothes 
which  they  wear  during  the  day.  The  bed  of  the 
poor  is  usually  nothing  else  than  a  mat;  and  iu 
winter  they  cover  themselves  with  a  cloak  — a 
practice  which  forms  the  ground  or  reason  of  tlie 
humane  and  merciful  law  respecting  the  pawuetl 
coat. 

28.  Thou  Shalt  not  revile  the  gods.  Josephii.% 
who  endeavours  so  often  to  accommodate  liis 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices,  inter- 
prets this  precept  as  if  it  conveyed  a  command  to 
respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  10;  'Contra  Apion.,'  ii.,  33). 
Such  a  representation  is  opposed  to  several  express 
ordinances,  no  less  than  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
design  of  the  Mosaic  law.  [□ri'^j^i],  gods,  is  a  word 
which  is  sometimes  rendered  in  this  chapter,  as  I 
elsewhere,  "judges,"  or  magistrates  [vv.  8,  9:  cf. .  j 
ch.  xxi.  6).    But  whenever  it  is  used  in  this  sense 

it  has  the  prefix  of  the  article,  ;  and  as  the 

word  is  not  so  accompanied,  the  clause  should  stand 
thus :  '  Thou  shalt  not  blaspheme  God  neither  by 
reproachful  words  nor  by  violating  any  of  his  com- 
mandments.'] nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people 
[i^'b'j]  —  a  prince,  an  exalted  person,  a  term  of 
general  import  applicable  to  kings,  phylarclis, 
chiefs  of  single  tribes,  as  well  as  head  of  the 
nation.  "The  ruler  of  thy  people"  is  here  asso- 
ciated with  God  as  the  earthly  representative  or 
vicegerent  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  of  Israel.  This 
law,  not  to  revile  the  ruler  of  thy  people,  was 
not  infringed  by  the  prophets,  who  frequently,  as 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  exercised  their  prophetical 
power,  in  that  instance  esteemed  superior  to  the 
law,  in  reproving  kings  and  princes  (Jer.  i.  7-10) 
{Grotius). 

29.  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of 
thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of  thy  liquors,  [•^n^i^:p 
int^n  i^b  •^m'))'\—lit..  Thou  shalt  not  defer  thy' ful- 
ness and  thy  tear,  or  collective,  tears.  The  first 
word,  *  fulness,'  is  conjoined  sometimes  with  corn 
(Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  at  other  times  with  the  vin- 
tage (Num.  xviii.  27).  In  this  passage,  where  it 
stands  by  itself,  it  must  be  restricted  to  dry  fruits, 
including  every  kind,  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
what  is  liquid.  The  second  word,  '  tears,'  is  used 
metaphorically  for  the  juice  of  grapes  and  olives  — 
i.  e.,  wine  and  oil.  The  'fulness'  or  both  is  spoken 
of,  because  the  law  required  an  offering  only  of 
such  things  as  the  Israelites  possessed  in  abund- 
ance. [The  Septuagint  renders  the  clause,  airapx^^ 
aKcovo?  Kal  Xi)uov  aov  ov  Ku^va-T€nna-ti9 — Thou  shalt 
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£0  ^liquors:  the  first-born  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me.  Likewise 
^shalt  thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  and  with  thy  sheep:  ^ seven  days  it  shall 
be  with  his  dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  me. 

31  And  3^e  shall  be  "^holy  men  unto  me:  neither  ^shall  ye  eat  any  flesh 
that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the  field;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

23     THOU  ''shalt  not  ^ raise  a  false  report:  put  not  thine  hand  with  the 

2  wicked  to  be  an  ^unrighteous  witness.  Thou  ^shalt  not  follow  a  multi- 
tude to  do  evil ;    neither  shalt  thou  ^  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  after 

3  many  to  -wrest  judgment:  neither  shalt  thou  ^countenance  a  poor  man  in 
his  cause. 

4  If    thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  sbalt 

5  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him; 
thou  shalt  surety  help  with  him. 
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not  postpone  (be  behind-hand  in  ofi'ering)  the 
iiist-fruits  of  thy  corn-tield  {Homer's  'Iliad,' 
line  499  ;  I'heocritus,  i.,  46;  corn-floor  or  granary, 
Matt.  iii.  12),  and  thy  wine-press;  offer  them  at 
the  appointed  times;  otherwise  the  tribute  may 
be  neglected  altogether].  Davidson  ('  Introduc- 
tion') lays  stress  on  the  word  'delay,'  as  a  proof 
that  this  command  could  not  have  been  given,  as 
it  was  totally  inapplicable  in  the  Sinaitic  desert, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
written  till  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  But 
tlie  precept  seems,  from  the  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage emijloyed,  to  have  been  only  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  an  old  patriarchal  usage  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  familiar  (see  further 
on  ch.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  19-21;  xviii.  11-13; 
Deut.  xxvi.  2-11).  The  offering  of  the  first-born 
both  of  animals  and  of  men  was  already  prac- 
tised amongst  them  (ch.  xiii.  2),  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  presentation  of 
first-fruits  was  also  well  known  to  them  as  a 
tliank-oflering  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  from 
earlier  times,  as  may  be  presumed  from  its  general 
prevalence  amongst  the  heathen  {Spencer,  '  De 
Legg.  Heb.'  v.  iii.  9;  Winer,  '  Real worterbiich,' art. 
Erstlinge;  Saalschiitz,  'Mosaische  Recht,' p.  343). 
the  first-born  of  thy  sons  shalt  then  give  unto 
me  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  2).  As  the  consecration  to  God 
of  the  first  of  every  species  of  produce  was  a 
virtual  sanctifying  of  the  whole  (Rom.  xi.  16),  so 
Jehovah's  adoption  of  the  tirst-born  in  every 
family  was  a  pledge  to  all  the  people  of  their 
national  union  with  him.  30.  Likewise  shalt  thou 
do  with  thine  oxen  (see  on  Lev.  xxii.  27). 

31.  ye  shall  he  holy  men  unto  me.  As  you  are 
a  people  separated  to  my  service  (see  on  ch.  xix. 
6),  so  you  must  keep  yourselves  free  from  all  im- 
purity, both  moral  and  spiritual,  neither  shall 
ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the 
field.  The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  were  partly 
moral  and  partly  ceremonial — 1.  To  create  a  dis- 
gust at  everything  which  bore  the  marks  of 
cruelty;  2.  To  preserve  ceremonial  distinctions,  as 
the  clean  beast  or  fowl  was  polluted  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  unclean  beast  of  prey;  and  3.  To 
prevent  the  eating  of  blood,  which  could  not  be 
wholly  drained  from  the  mangled  carcase  (see 
fui-ther  on  Lev.  vii.  15;  also  Gen.  ix.  4).  ye  shall 
cast  it  to  the  dogs— in  allusion  to  the  undomes- 
ticated  dogs  that  followed  the  camp  of  Israel,  and 
hung  on  its  skirts. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1.33.— Laws  concerning  Slan- 
der. 1.  Thou  Shalt  not  raise  a  false  report 
i^^n  ^h'] — Thou  shalt  not  take  up,  entertain,  or 
spread;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
import  of  the  word,  the  Septuagint  renders  it  [ou 
irapaSe^Tj] — Thou  shalt  not  receive  from  another. 
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put  not  thine  hand— or  join  hand  (Prov.  xi.  21) ; 
i.  e.,  agree  or  combine  with  the  wicked,  to  be  an 
unrighteous  witness  [opn  ni']— a  witness  of  wrong; 
i.  e. ,  a  false  witness.  2.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a 
multitude  [d'2'i]— many.  This  makes  a  very  good 
sense ;  for  the  caution  against  being  misled  into 
evil  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  example  is 
necessary  and  seasonable  at  all  times.  But  the 
Hebrew  word  signifies  also  great  men  (Jobxxxi.  9; 
Isa.  liii.  12;  Jer.  xli.  1),  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
it  should  be  so  translated  both  in  this  and  the 
following  clause,  to  decline— to  depart  or 
deviate  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude.  The 
import  of  the  clause  may  be  thus  expressed: 
Neither  shalt  thou  answer  (in  a  forensic  sense) 
in  a  suit,  espousing  the  side  of  a  party  who  try  to 
pervert  justice.  3.  Neither  shalt  thou  counte- 
nance a  poor  man  in  his  cause  [Tirtn-^'?]- Thou 
shalt  not  honour  a  poor  man ;  or,  Thou  shalt  not 
embellish  or  varnish  the  cause  of  a  poor  man,  to 
give  it  a  better  colouring  than  it  merits :  meta- 
phor.. Thou  shalt  not  favour,  or  show  undue  par- 
tiality, even  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  richer  opponent.  Even-handed 
justice  must  be  done  both  to  poor  and  rich. 

4,  5.  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  .  .  .  going 
astray.  The  ox  and  the  ass  are  specified  as 
samples  of  the  stock  which  constituted  the  staple 
property  of  the  Israelites.  The  object  of  these 
counsels  obviously  is  to  encourage  a  humane  and 
kindly  spirit  of  willingness  to  protect  the  interests 
even  of  an  enemy  (cf.  Matt.  v.  43),  when  they  are 
seen,  in  his  absence,  to  be  in  jeopardy.  They 
enjoin  it  as  a  duty  to  render  good  for  evil  (cf. 
Rom.  xii.  17-21),  and  instead  of  taking  revenge  for 
his  injuries,  to  confer  upon  him  a  seasonable  and 
important  benefit,  by  rescuing  his  cattle  from 
being  damaged  or  lost.  This  is  the  purport  of 
the  precept  in  both  verses,  though  the  meaning 
is  somewhat  obscured  in  the  latter  by  the  form  of 
our  translation.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  [■^nib'— i)articiple  used  as  a  substan- 
tive— thine  enemy,  synonymous  with  '^'^'la,  in  v.  4], 
and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him  :  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him.  [The  difficulty  which  lies 
in  this  clause  arises  from  the  double  use  of  the 
verb  31^ — first  in  its  primary  meaning,  to  leave,  to 
desert;  and  then  in  the  secondary  sense  of  im, 
tying,  cutting  loose.']  The  translation  proposed  by 
Gesenius  is  as  follows :— '  When  thou  seest  the  ass 
of  thine  enemy  lying  down  (having  sunk  op- 
pressed) under  his  burden,  beware  that  thou  leave 
him  not,  but  thou  shalt  surely  loosen  the  bands 
(of  the  ass)  with  him'— i.e.,  thou  shalt  assist 
the  owner  to  slacken  or  undo  the  fastenings  of 
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Thou  ^shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in  his  cause.  Keep 
'^thee  far  from  a  false  matter;  and  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay 
thou  not :  for  ^  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked.  And  ^  thou  shalt  take 
no  gift :  for  the  gift  blindeth  ^  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the 
righteous. 

Also  ^  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger :  for  ye  know  the  *  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  ^  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof :  but  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave  the  beasts  of  the 
field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  and 
with  thy  ^oliveyard. 

Six  "Mays  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid 
and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed. 


B.  C.  1491. 
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the  load ;  or  rather,  to  lift  up  the  fallen  beast. 
A  moderu  illustration  of  this  precept  is  given  by 
Dr.  Thomson  ('The  Land  and  the  Book,' vol.  i., 
p.  89).  'See  that  donkey;  the  people  lifting  it 
are  bitter  enemies — Maronites  and  Druses— quite 
recently  engaged  in  a  bloody  social  war,  and  ready 
to  begin  again  on  the  very  first  opportunity;  and 
yet  they  help  to  lift  the  ass  that  is  lying  under  his 
burden,  as  though  they  were  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  We  have  in  this  simple  incident  the 
identical  occasion  for  the  precept,  and  its  most 
literal  fulfilment.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  fair  to 
infer,  from  the  peculiar  specification  made  by 
Moses,  that  the  people  in  his  day  were  divided 
into  inimical  parties  and  clans,  just  as  they  now 
are  in  these  mountains.  Moses  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  ass  of  an  enemy,  if  enemies  were 
not  so  common  that  the  case  was  likely  to  occur. 
So  also  we  may  conclude  that  the  donkeys  were 
half-starved,  and  then  overloaded  by  their  cruel 
masters;  for  such  are  now  the  conditions  in  which 
these  poor  slaves  of  all  work  ordinarily  fall  under 
their  burdens;  and  then,  as  now,  it  required  the 
united  strength  of  at  least  two  persons  lifting, 
one  on  either  side,  to  enable  the  ass  to  rise  out 
of  his  painful  and  often  dangerous  predicament. 
The  plan  is  to  lift  the  beast  to  its  feet  wdthout 
taking  off  the  load,  which  is  a  tedious  business. 
And  once  more,  we  may  infer,  with  certainty, 
that  the  roads  were  then  as  rough  and  slippery  as 
this  which  has  upset  the  unfortunate  donkey.  All 
these  deductions  I  believe  to  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Manners  and  customs,  men  and  things, 
roads  and  loads,  continue  very  much  what  they 
were  three  thousand  years  ago '  (cf.  Deut.  xxii.  4). 
This  version  removes  all  ambiguity,  and  evolves 
the  duty  inculcated  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
manner. 

6-9.  Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy 
poor  in  his  cause.  These  verses  contain  a  series 
of  cautions  to  rulers  and  magistrates  to  take 
careful  heed  that  the  fountains  of  justice  should 
not  be  polluted,  through  favour  and  partiality  on 
the  one  hand,  through  hasty  and  careless  deci- 
sions, or  through  secret  bribery  and  corruption. 
7.  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter— i.  e.,  as 
the  context  suggests,  from  unjust  judgments, 
intiicting  capital  punishment  upon  '  the  innocent 
and  righteous,'  while  the  real  criminals  are  allowed 
to  escape,  for  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked— or 
absolve  the  guilty,  although  a  human  tribunal 
may  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  8.  thou  shalt 
take  no  gift — viz.,  from  litigants  whose  cases  are 
in  dependence  before  you.  for  the  gift  blindeth 
the  wise  [n-np??]— those  seeing,  the  open- 
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eyed,  the  acute  and  penetrating,  who,  through 
the  dazzling  influence  of  the  bribe,  cannot  see 
what  their  sagacity  in  other  circumstances 
would  easily  discern,  and  perverteth  the  words 
of  the  righteous— i.  e.,  the  decisions  of  upright 
judges.  Septuagint  {Xvfxa'iveraL  pr\ixaTa  diKaia\ 
destroys  righteous  words  (verdicts).  The  uni- 
versal practice  in  Oriental  countries  still,  of 
offering  presents  to  magistrates  to  procure  a 
favourable  decision,  affords  a  good  commentary 
on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  prohibi- 
tion in  this  passage. 

10,  11.  six  years  thou  shalt  sow— intermitting 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  every  seventh  year. 
But  it  appears  that  even  then  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous produce  which  the  poor  were  permitted 
freely  to  gather  for  their  use;  and  what  they  did 
not  eat  was  to  be  left  as  a  feast  to  the  lower 
animals,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  the  owners 
of  fields  not  being  allowed  to  reap  or  collect  the 
fruits  of  the  vineyard  or  oliveyard  during  the 
course  of  this  Sabbatical  year.  This  was  a  regu- 
lation subservient  to  many  excellent  purposes; 
for,  besides  inculcating  the  general  lesson  of  de- 
pendence on  Providence,  and  of  confidence  in 
His  faithfulness  to  His  promise  respecting  the 
triple  increase  on  the  sixth  year  (Lev.  xxv.  20, 21), 
it  gave  the  Israelites  a  practical  proof  that  they 
held  their  properties  of  the  Lord  as  His  tenants, 
and  must  conform  to  His  rules,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  lease  of  them. 

12.  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work.  This 
law  is  repeated  (see  on  ch.  xx.  9,  10),  lest  any 
might  suppose  there  was  a  relaxation  of  its  ob- 
servance during  the  Sabbatical  year.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  the  benefits  of  so  wise  and  benevo- 
lent an  institution  might  be  universally  enjoyed, 
the  command  respecting  its  observance  was 
reipeated  in  terms  as  j)recise  and  minute  as  those 
in  which  it  was  originally  given.  It  secured  to 
all  classes— the  freeman,  the  slave,  and  even  the 
cattle,  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
incessant  labour — a  temporary  suspension  of  daily 
toil — "rest  "for  the  beasts  of  labour,  a  release 
from  the  yoke,  an  interval  of  repose  and  'refresh- 
ment '  for  the  working  man— not  to  his  body  onlj', 
but  to  his  mind  also,  by  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  meditation,  religious  instruction,  and 
devotional  purposes  (Lev.  xxiii.  3 ;  Deut.  v.  15). 
the  son  of  thy  handmaid  [-^riDK-ja].  The  offspring 
of  foreign  slaves,  male  and  female,  who  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  any  master  belonged  to  him 
(see  on  ch.  xxi.  4).  It  was  a  person  of  this  latter 
description  that  is  meant  by  "the  son  of  thy  hand- 
maid'* (cf.  Ps.  cxvi.  16),  apparently  in  distinc- 
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13  And  ill  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto  you  be  circumspect :  and 
"  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out 
of  thy  mouth. 

1 4,     Three  "  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  year.    Thou  shalt 

15  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread :  (thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread 
seven  days,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the  time  appointed  of  the  month 
Abib;  for  in  it  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt;  and  none  shall  appear 

16  before  me  empty:)  and  ^the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy  field  :  and  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours 

17  out  of  the  field.  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord  God. 
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tion  from  those  of  the  former,  who  are  designated 
in  general  terms,  'the  sons  of  the  house'  (Gen. 
XV.  3;  Eccl.  xi.  7),  and  'house-born'  (Gen.  xiv.  14; 
xvii.  12,  23).  The  preceding  laws,  of  which  justice, 
humanity,  charity,  and  a  spirit  of  general  kind- 
ness form  the  prominent  features,  were  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  promulgation  of  them  at  so 
early  a  period  was  intended  by  the  Divine  Law- 
giver to  furnish  a  solid  basis  of  good  principles 
for  the  formation  of  their  character  as  a  people. 
Those  precepts — all  of  tJiem  great  moral  axioms, 
the  truth  and  importance  of  which  commended 
them  to  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  them — were  calculated  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and,  by  in- 
culcating on  all  classes,  rulers  as  well  as  peoj^le, 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  relative  duties  and 
proprieties  of  life,  to  train  them  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation. 

13.  make  no  mention,  &c.— i.  e. ,  in  common 
conversation,  for  a  familiar  use  of  them  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  horror  of  idolatry  (cf.  Hos.  xi. 
14-17;  Zech.  xiii.  2). 
I  14.  Tliree  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast 
I  unto  me  in  the  year  [u'hi-]  5i6'^']— three  beats, 
■  or  times,  which  were  counted  by  the  beating  of 
the  foot.  Rabbinical  writers  say  that  the  Jews 
were  wont,  in  allusion  to  this  peculiar  use  of  the 
;  term,  to  call  the  sacred  seasons  familiarly  by  the 
name  Regalim.  This  passage  does  not  contain  the 
first,  the  original  institution  of  all  the  national 
festivals,  nor  does  it  detail  all  the  legal  provisions 
for  their  observance.  They  are  merely  mentioned 
here  as  the  most  prominent  and  important  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Israelitish 
people  from  their  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah — 
viz.,  that  of  celebrating  the  proper  national  wor- 
ship, by  the  assembling  together  on  stated  occa- 
sions of  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  to 
eit  solemnly  with  Jehovah.  15.  Thou  shalt  keep 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  [miGn]— or  Pass- 
over (see  the  command  as  given,  ch.  xii.  3-20 ; 
xiii.  3  10).  It  was  instituted  as  an  anniversary 
memorial  of  the  inauguration  of  their  national 
existence;  and  on  every  return  of  the  sacred 
season  they  celebrated  the  old  covenant,  none 
shall  appear  before  me  empty — i.e.,  without 
sacrificial  offerings  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix. ;  Deut. 
xvi.  16,  17),  which  were  requisite  at  all  the  yearly 
feasts,  though  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  the  first.  'So  close  and  decided  was  the 
relation  which  this  and  the  other  great  communion 
feasts  had  to  the  national  tenure  of  Canaan,  that 
the  people  in  repairing  to  them  were  always  ac- 
companied by  gifts  of  the  seasonable  produce  of  it — 
a  kind  of  fee  paid  to  the  feudal  lord  under  whom 
the  possession  was  held '  ('  Israel  after  the  Flesh,' 
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p.  51).  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  actual 
observance  of  this  feast,  given  by  Josephus  ('An- 
tiquities,' b.  3,  ch.  X.,  sec.  5): — '  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Abib  (in  later  times  Nisan,  Neh. 
ii.  1 ;  Esth.  iii.  7),  which  is  the  beginning  of  our  year, 
the  law  ordained  that  we  should  every  year  slay 
that  sacrifice  which  was  called  the  Passover.  The 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  succeeds  that  of  the 
passover,  and  falls  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  continuing  seven  days,  on  which  they  feed 
on  unleavened  bread.  On  the  second  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  is  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month,  they  first  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  for  before  that  day  they  do  not  touch  them' 
(see  further  on  Lev.  xxiii.  9-14).  16.  And  the 
feast  of  harvest— called  also  "the  Feast  of 
Weeks,"  or  Pentecost,  fifty  days  after  the  sheaf 
was  waved  (See  on  ch.  xx.  1;  Lev.  xxiii.  15;  Num. 
xxviii.  25-31;  Deut.  xvi.  9-12:  cf.  Josephus,  'An- 
tiquities,' b.  iii.,  ch.  x.,  sec.  6,  where  it  is  called 
Asartha— e.,  assembly),  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy  field— e., 
not  the  first  ripe  grains  that  were  reaped,  the 
earliest  commencement  of  the  harvest,  but  the 
bread  which  was  baked  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field,  and  which,  when  offered  as  two  wave  loaves 
of  the  new  corn,  were  called  '  first-fruits  of  the 
wheat  harvest'  (Lev.  xxiii.  17-20).  This  feast  is 
first  instituted  here,  as  also  the  one  about  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering,  which 
is  in  the  end  of  the  year.  This  third  feast,  called 
also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  commencing  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  lasting 
seven  days  (see  on  Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Num.  xxix.  12), 
was  appointed  as  a  season  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
bountiful  supi)ly  of  the  various  and  valuable  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  as  it  was  a  most  joyous  season, 
accompanied  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
hilarity  and  merriment,  it  was  designated  by 
Rabbinical  writers  as,  2^ar  excellence,  "the  feast." 
It  lasted,  like  the  first,  for  seven  days.  "In  the 
end  of  the  year"  refers,  as  Hupfeld  remarks,  '  to  an 
old  agrarian  measurement  of  time,  which  was  in 
use  before  the  age  of  Moses,  when  the  civil  year 
was  reckoned  as  beginning  with  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  seed-sowing,  and  ended  when  all  the 
in'oduce  of  the  ground  had  been  completely 
gathered.  In  this  passage  the  time  of  observing 
this  feast  is  stated  in  a  very  general  and  indefinite 
manner,  the  month  and  days  being  specified  with 
minute  particularity  (Lev.  xxiii.  39).  17.  all  thy 
males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God.  All  the 
males  who  were  purified,  including  indigenous  or 
home-born  servants  (jiersons  circumcised),  were 
enjoined  to  repair  to  the  tabernacle,  and  afteo'- 
wards  the  temple,  and  the  women  frequently 
went.  The  institution  of  this  national  custom 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  many  ways — by 
keeping  up  a  national  sense  of  religion  and  a 
public  uniformity   in   worship ;  by  creating  a 
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Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ; 
neither  shall  the  fat  of  my  ^sacrifice  remain  until  the  morning. 

The  ^  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. 


bond  of  unity,  and  also  promoting  internal  com- 
merce amougst  the  peoxjle.  Though  the  absence 
of  all  the  males  at  these  three  festivals  left  the 
country  defenceless,  a  special  promise  was 
given  of  Diviue  protection,  and  no  incursion  of 
euemies  was  ever  permitted  to  happen  on  those 
occasions. 

18.  Thou  Shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sac- 
rifice with  leavened  bread— /i^.,  upon  leavened 
bread;  e.,  until  all  leaven  has  been  completely 
removed  from  your  bouses.  Many  refer  this  to 
the  passover,  which  was  pre-eminently  the  Lord's 
sacrifice.  Leaven  being  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  imxiurity  or  corruption,  was,  in  preparing  for 
this  national  feast  of  communion  with  Jehovah, 
to  be  carefully  removed;  unleavened  bread  only 
was  to  be  eaten  during  the  continuance  of  the 
feast ;  and  this  typified  the  necessity  of  sanctili- 
cation  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  pros^iect  of 
sacred  communion  with  Him  in  the  feast  of  the 
Christian  passover  (1  Cor.  v,  7,  8).  neither  shall 
the  fat  of  my  sacrifice  remain  until  the  morning 
— (see  on  ch.  xii.  10.)  This,  as  well  as  the  preced- 
ing clause,  is  conunonly  understood,  from  a  com- 
parison with  ch.  xxxiv.  25,  as  referring  to  the 
sacrificial  lamb  of  the  passover.  There  is  no 
mention,  however,  of  fat  in  that  parallel  passage; 
and  hence,  as  not  the  fat  only,  but  the  whole 
carcase  of  the  paschal  lamb,  even  the  purtenance 
thereof,  was  to  be  eaten,  without  any  portion  being 
left  until  morning,  Ke'd  interprets  the  words  [^.^n 
'^D],  not  the  fat  of  my  sacrifice,  but  the  best  and 
richest  of  my  feast  —  viz.,  the  passover.  This, 
however,  seems  a  forced  interpretation ;  and  a 
more  natural  one  seems  to  be  to  consider  the 
general  terms  which  are  employed  in  both 
clauses  susceptible  of  a  wider  application  to  all 
the  three  great  feasts  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
context.  For  every  sacrifice  was  accompanied  by 
a  mincha,  a  meat  offering  or  cake  of  tiour,  into 
the  composition  of  Vt^hich  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden that  leaven  should  be  introduced  (Lev.  ii. 
U).  And  the  occurrence  in  the  second  clause  of 
pn]  the  common  word  for  a  feast,  seems  to  furnish 
an  additional  warrant  for  giving  this  extended 
import  to  the  verse.  '  Neither  shall  the  fat  of  my 
festive  offering  (Ps.  cxviii.  27;  Mai.  ii.  3)  remain 
until  morning;' for  the  fat  of  eye/-?/ sacrifice  was 
consecrated  to  God  by  being  wholly  consumed  on 
the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16). 

19.  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou 
Shalt  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
(see  on  v.  15;  Num.  xviii.  12,  13;  Deut.  xxvi.  2-11) 
jDni33  ri^^'-5<n]_uot  the  highest,  the  best,  and  most 
excellent,  as  the  word  frequently  signifies,  but 
the  beginning,  the  earliest,  the  very  first  of  all  the 

,  fruits  which  the  earth  yielded— the  first-fruits  of 
every  sx)ecies,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  al- 
though it  is  I'nd- produce  that  is  principally 
meant  here.  [The  Septuagint  has  Tds  dTrapx"^ 
Twv  TrpcDTo-)  €U)  rj/xcLTiov  Trji  yTj<i — 'the  first  of  the 
products  of  the  land.']  Josephus  describes  the 
manner  of  offering  the  first-fruits  of  their  barley, 
the  grain  which  was  earliest  ripe  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  iii.,  ch.  X.,  sec.  5).  'They  take  an  handful  of 
the  ears  and  dry  them,  then  beat  them  small,  and 
purge  the  barley  from  the  bran  ;  they  then  bring 
oue-tenth  deal  to  the  altar  to  God,  and,  casting 


one  handful  of  it  upon  the  fire,  they  leave  the  rest 
a  perquisite  to  the  priest.  And  after  this  it  is 
that  they  publicly  or  privately  reap  their  harvest.' 
The  objection  of  Davidson  (' Introduction '),  that 
the  mention  of  the  first-friiits  being  brought  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  afiords  a  proof  of  the  taber- 
nacle having  been  in  existence,  ere  these  commands 
were  issued  or  this  record  was  made,  is  quite 
futile,  since  the  entire  context  refers  to  national 
festivals,  which,  though  mentioned  by  antici])a- 
tion,  were  not  to  be  celebrated  till  the  settlement 
in  Canaan. 

Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk.  This  precept  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sented as  an  excess  of  legislative  refinement  on 
the  part  of  Moses,  whose  leading  object  was  to 
load  the  people  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
unfeeling  barbarity.  If  it  was  designed  merely  to 
discourage  an  act  of  thoughtless  cruelty,  it  would 
rank  in  the  same  class  with  other  humane  regula- 
tions which  are  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  code  (see  ! 
Lev.  xxii.  28  ;  Deut.  xxii.  16 ;  xxv.  4).  Michaelis  j 
considers  it  as  bearing  only  on  a  point  of  domestic  | 
economy— viz.,  to  teach  the  rude  people  the  right 
way  of  cooking  their  food,  not  with  milk  or  amid 
butter,  but  with  olive-oil,  as  more  savoury;  and 
other  writers  have  assigned  other  reasons.  Calmet 
( Taylor's  '  Fragments ')  suggests  a  different  trans- 
lation of  the  clause.  'Thou  shalt  not  cook  a  kid 
while  it  is  on  its  mother's  milk' — i.  e.,  during  the 
period  necessary  for  its  own  nutrition,  as  well  as 
for  the  ease  of  the  dam;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  females  of  all  creatures,  after  parturition,  are 
oppressed  with  their  milk.  But  the  repetition  of 
this  interdict  (ch.  xxxiv.  26)  immediately  after  the 
direction  about  oflfering  the  first-fruits  in  harvest, 
shows  (though  Deut.  xiv.  21  does  not  appear  to 
support  this  view)  that  the  prohibition  had  a 
specific  reference  to  a  heathen  custom  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
designed  to  prevent  an  imitation  of  the  siiper- 
stitious  rites  of  idolaters,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  seethed  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  and 
sprinkled  the  broth  as  a  magical  charm  on  their 
gardens  and  fields,  to  render  them  more  pro- 
ductive the  following  season  (Maimon.,  'More 
Nevoch,'  iii.,  48;  Cudwortk,  'Discourse  on  the 
Lord's  Supper').  Spencer  ('De  Legibus  Hebrse- 
orum,'  ii.,  8)  has  shown  that  this  heathen  practice 
was  observed  with  the  same  view  amongst  the 
ancient  Zabii.  The  practice  is  still  prevalent 
amongst  the  Arabs.  Dr.  Thomson  ('The  Land 
and  the  Book,'  vol.  i.,  p.  135)  says — '  They  select  a 
young  kid,  fat  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and 
then  stew  it  in  milk,  generally  mixed  with  onions 
and  hot  spices,  such  as  they  relish.  They  call  it 
Lebu  immil—'''k\di  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  a  \ 
gross  and  unwholesome  dish,  calculated  to  kindle 
up  animal  and  ferocious  passions  ;  and  on  this  : 
account,  as  well  as  its  barbarity,  Moses  may  have 
forbidden  it.  Besides,  it  is  even  yet  associated 
with  immoderate  feasting,  and  originally  was  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  sacrifices.  After  seeing 
the  dish  actually  prepared,  and  hearing  the  very 
name  given  to  it  which  Moses  employs,  we  have 
the  whole  mystery  explained.  It  is  a  dish  cooked 
in  blood ;  and  the  reason  assigned  (Gen.  ix.  4)  for 
the  original  prohibition  continues  in  full  force  to 
this  day,' 
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Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and 
obey  his  voice,  provoke  ''him  not;  for  he  will*  not  pardon  your  trans- 
gTessions :  for  ^  my  name  is  in  him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his 
voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak;  then  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine 
enemies,  and  an  "^adversary  unto  thine  adversaries.  For  mine  Angel 
shall  go  before  thee,  and  ^' bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites;  and  I  will  cut  them  off.  Thou  shalt  not  "^bow  down  to  their 
gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works;  but  thou  shalt  utterly 
overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  down  their  images.  And  ye  shall 
^  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  he  ^  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water ; 
and  ^  I  will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of  thee.  There  "  shall 
nothing  cast  their  young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land :  the  number  of  thy 
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20-25.  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee. 

The  word  "  Behold  "  introduces  a  new  paragraph 
or  division.  The  communication  of  these  ordi- 
nances and  judgments,  made  to  him  in  private, 
and  by  him  publicly  rehearsed  to  the  people,  was 
concluded  by  the  addition  of  an  animating  pro- 
mise of  the  presence  and  protection  of  Jehovah 
during  their  journey  to  the  promised  land,  inter- 
mingled with  several  solemn  warnings,  that  lapses 
into  sin  and  idolatry  would  not  be  tolerated  or 
passed  with  impunity.  The  angel  promised  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  some  commentators  following 
Tertullian,  Zo%^wd,;  in  that  of  others,  the  column 
of  smoke  and  fire ;  and  of  a  third  class,  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  in  accommodation  to  the  gross 
conceptions  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  people :  but 
according  to  the  vast  majority  of  ancient,  as  well 
as  modern  interpreters,  it  was  He  who  brought 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  (Num.  xx.  16),  who 
preceded  and  accompanied  that  people  in  the  wil- 
derness by  a  symbolic  cloud,  and  who  appeared 
on  their  iirst  entrance  into  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  14). 
And  hence  He  is  called  (ch.  xxxiii.  14, 15)  the  "pres- 
ence" or  face  of  God  (cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  and  {v.  18:  cf. 
ch.  xxxiv.  6)  His  "glory"— being  no  other  than  "the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant"  (Mai.  iii.  1),  the  Messiah, 
the  Christ  (cf.  John  i.  14;  xiv.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  4;  Heb. 
i.  3).  These  expressions  are  applicable  only  to  a 
Pivine  Being  ;  and  yet,  as  He  is  promised  by  God 
to  be  sent  as  an  angel  in  His  name,  and  to  do  His 
work,  there  is  no  conceivable  mode  of  reconciling 
such  statements,  except  on  the  ground  that  He  is 
a  Person  of  the  Godhead,  who,  from  gracious  and 
benevolent  motives,  undertook  this  delegated 
mission,  and  was  in  the  character  of  the  Angel 
revealed  to  the  Church.  This  view  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  here 
employed  regarding  Him,  which  shows  very  clearly 
that  '  the  angel'  promised  was  not  a  material  visi- 
ble symbol,  the  cloud,  nor  an  inferior  messen- 
ger, an  exalted  creature,  but  a  real  living  Agent, 
who  possessed  inherent  in  himself  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  Deity.  21.  Beware  of  him  [ipK'n 
V3^p,  in  the  Niphal,  Reflex— Take  heed  to  your- 
selves]—a  frequent  caution  addressed  to  the  Is- 
raelites, to  remind  them  of  the  reverence  and 
av.  e  due  to  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  a  present 
Deity,  and  obey  his  voice— whether  conveyed 
in  sounds  uttered  from  the  summit  of  Sinai,  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  commissioned  servant 
Moses,  provoke  him  not  [13  iDi3-'7N]— thou  shalt 
not  rebel  against  him.  It  is  the  term  commonly 
used  to  express  a  transgression  or  violation  of  tlie 
covenant.  It  is  a  strong  expression,  implying  not 
only  disobedience,  but  rebellion  such  as  can  be 
committed  against  God  alone,  for  he  will  ftot 
'6To 


pardon  your  transgressions.  This  is  subjoined 
as  the  reason  for  the  preceding  cautions.  It  is 
founded  on  the  sovereign  prerogative,  and  the 
immutable  character  of  the  Angel,  as  a  holy 
Being  jealous  of  His  honour.  "  He  will  not  par- 
don your  transgressions  "  [rti'.^]  —  traugressiou, 
rebellion  against  God.  It  is,  as  Gesenius  remarks, 
a  stronger  word  than  [ntipn]  sin  (Job  xxxiv.  37). 
It  signifies  rebellion  that  would  trample  upon  and 
disannul  the  covenant.  Who  has  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  and  transgressions  but  God  only? 
for  my  name  is  in  him.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  for  their  reverent  and  docile  obedience. 
Not  that  'the  name  of  God'  would  be  given  to  him, 
or  that  he  would  do  great  and  mighty  things  as 
acting  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  God  (for 
this  was  done  even  by  the  prophets  and  apostles), 
but  that  the  whole  nature  or  essence  of  Divinity 
was  in  Him.  Accordingly  in  the  following  verse 
He  is  identified  with  God.  He  is  frequently 
called  Jehovah  and  Elohim— a  name  more  excel- 
lent than  belonged  to  the  most  exalted  of  an- 
gelic creatures  (Heb.  i.  4).  It  denotes  "the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead"  (Col.  ii.  9),  for  'the 
name '  signifies  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being — a 
metonymy  commonly  used  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  22.  But  if  thou  shalt 
indeed  otoey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak— 
i.e.,  to  you  directly,  or  by  Moses.  His  voice  is 
my  voice.  In  His  speaking  I  speak.— The  bright 
history  opening  upon  them  as  a  i)eople  was  con- 
tingent on  their  obedience.  On  condition  of  their 
faitliful  and  continued  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  national  covenant,  all  the  promises  it  held 
out  to  them  would  be  redeemed  —  all  the  rich 
blessings  it  guaranteed  would  be  realized.  (The 
Septuagiut  here  re-inserts  vv.  5,  6  of  ch.  xix.) 
then  I  will  he  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and 
an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries  [^'"il^sj- 
those  distressing,  harassing,  persecuting  you.  It 
is  a  stronger  word  than  "enemies."  24.  25.  Thou 
Shalt  not  how  down  to  their  gods,  &c.  The  con- 
nection is,  that  when  the  Canaanites  should  be 
dispossessed,  and  the  people  of  Israel  established 
in  the  possession  of  Canaan,  which  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  unmistakeable  interposition 
of  Divine  power,  the  latter,  as  a  covenanted 
people,  would  still  have  to  obey,  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  down 
their  images  (cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  12-16;  Deut.  v.  7). 
This  prohibition  was  particularly  directed  against 
the  heathen  superstition  which  regarded  the  gods 
as  closely  bound  to  the  land,  and  the  land  as  be- 
longing to  them;  and  so,  in  cases  of  any  public 
calamity,  or  of  inv^asion,  the  protection  of  the  gods 
of  the  country  was  propitiated.    Thus,  in  later 


Promises  of 


EXODUS  XXIII. 


help  and  deliverance. 


27  days  I  will  ^fulfil.    I  will  send  ^my  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy  all  ^-  ^- 
the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt  come ;  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  ^  ^en.  25.  s. 

28  turn  their  ^  backs  unto  thee.    And  ^I  will  send  hornets  before  thee,  "peu/gij 
which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  1  sam.  li. 

29  before  thee.    I  *will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year;  i^. 
lest  the  land  become  desolate,  and  the  beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  ^  p^*^^' 

30  thee.    By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  until  d  Deut.  7. 20. 
thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land.  "  Deut.  7.22. 


times,  the  invading  heathens,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Samaritans,  honoured  Jehovah,  together  with 
their  own  deities  (2  Ki.  xvii,  24)  (Gerlach).  There 
was  no  room  for  tolerance  as  to  the  crnel  and 
obscene  paganism  of  the  idolatry  in  that  land. 
They  would  have  to  extirpate  every  vestige  of  it ; 
and  by  consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  as  their  God,  they  would  secure  both  a 
long-continued  tenure  of  the  land,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  prosperity  and  peace  (cf. 
eh.  XV.  26 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  12-15 ;  Isa.  iii.  16 ;  Ixv.  20). 
27.  I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will 
destroy  all  the  people  ['rip\{<"rif<;]— my  terror  (cf. 
Gen.  XXXV.  5) ;  the  consternation  I  shall  produce. 
And  such  was  the  panic  struck  by  the  appalling 
miracles  of  the  exodirs  into  the  neighbouring 
nations,  particularly  the  Canaanites,  that  they 
were  completely  paralyzed— incapable  of  making 
any  vigorous  resistance  to  the  occupation  of  their 
land  by  the  Israelites  (cf.  ch.  xv,  14-16  ;  Deut.  ii. 
25;  Josh.  ii.  11).  This  renewed  promise  of  Jeho- 
vah was  warrant  sufficient  to  justify  the  Israelites 
in  taking  forcible  possession  of  Canaan,  and  to 
show  that  the  expulsion  of  the  then  existing  in- 
habitants, whose  hopeless  degradation  outraged 
humanity,  was  an  act  accordant  with  the  justice 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God  (see  further  on 
Josh,  xxi,  48).  28.  And  I  will  send  hornets  be- 
fore thee  (cf.  Deut.  vii.  20)  [n^ivn"n«]— hornet, 
with  the  article  prefixed,  used  collectively  and 
metaphorically  as  a  symbol  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
God  into  the  enemy.  Junius  suggests  this  transla- 
tion— '  1  will  send  before  thee  fear  or  pestilence  as 
a  hornet.'  But  the  particle  of  likeness,  as,  is  not 
in  the  text,  and  must  not  be  interpolated  at  the 
will  of  translators.  Bochart,  who  considers 
literal  hornets  to  be  meant,  quotes  several  re- 
markable instances  of  Oriental  people  being 
compelled,  by  overVvhelming  swarms  of  these 
malignant  insects,  to  abandon  their  dwellings  and 
seek  habitations  elsewhere  (' Hierozicon,'  lib.  iv., 
pp.  540,  541).  With  these  examples  on  record,  he 
thinks  it  far  from  being  incredible  that  many  of 
the  Canaanites  were  by  this  formidable  enemy 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  forced  to  remove 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  attack.  Most  modern 
writers  are  inclined  to  take  the  word  as  used 
figuratively,  understanding,  with  Augustine,  an 
extraordinary  dejection  of  spirits ;  or  regarding 
it,  with  Bosenmulkr,  as  a  symbol  of  Divine  judg- 
ments— various  kinds  of  evils  w^hich  might  be 
very  aptly  described  under  the  metaphorical  name 
of  insects  whose  stings  cause  exquisite  pain,  and 
which,  from  their  immense  numbers,  are  capable 
of  harassing  and  distressing  man  exceedingly. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  remarked  that  Joshua, 
though  he  recorded  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
(Josh.  xxiv.  12),  does  not  mention  a  single  case  of 
Canaanites  being  expelled  from  their  towns  or 
villages  by  any  extraordinary  -swarms  of  these 
noxious  creatures.  29,  30.  I  will  not  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  &c.  Many 
reasons  recommended  a  gradual  extirpation  of  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  But  one  only  is 
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here  specified— the  danger  lest  in  the  unoccupied 
grounds  wild  beasts  should  inconveniently  multi- 
ply—a clear  proof  that  the  promised  land  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  the  Israelites.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  particular  parts  of  the  land  most  liable, 
if  neglected  or  left  waste,  to  be  endangered  by 
the  multiplication  of  wild  beasts  are  sj^ecified. 
These  were  the  territories  of  the  Hivites,  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites  ;  and  hence,  as  these 
deserted  localities  would  have  been  yre  eminently 
exposed  to  the  incursion  of  various  predaceous 
animals,  it  was  -distinctly  intimated  that  the 
original  occupiers  would  not  be  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually, expelled  (see  on  Gen.  xv.  19-21).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  account  there  given  of  the  territorial 
domains  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Canaan,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  subjoin  the  following  remarks 
{Micaiah  Hill,  '  Christ  or  Colenso,'  p.  79)  as  to  the 
regions  respectively  occupied  by  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  in  this  passage  : — 'The  Hivites  lived  in 
the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  extremity 
of  Palestine — the  region  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  tribes  of  Asher,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  The 
Hittites  lived  in  and  about  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3-7, 10, 19),  that  is,  south  of  Jerusalem,  Canaanites 
is  a  name  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  denote  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  when,  as  here,  in  dis- 
tinction with  any  of  the  other  tribes,  it  compre- 
hends only  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  races. 
The  territory  of  this  tribe  is  vaguely  defined  as 
by  "the  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan"  (Num. 
xiii.  29).  We  can  make  nothing  out  of  this 
description,  unless  by  sea  is  meant  the  Dead  Sea, 
into  which  the  Jordan  empties  itself.  On  this 
view  the  Canaanite  inhabited  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
reason  of  the  association  of  these  three  ti'ibes  is,  that 
the  part  inhabited  by  the  Canaanite  was  also  a 
wild  and  dangerous  region.  Now,  look  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Palestine,  with  its  moun- 
tains forming  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  which  are  even  at  the  present  day  full  of 
the  haunts  of  the  buti'alo,  jackal,  wolf,  hyosna, 
the  ounce,  lion,  bear,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  and 
serpents,  vipers,  scorpions,  centipedes,  the  taran- 
tulus,  the  hornet,  and  the  wasp.  Look  again  at 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  with  its  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho — a  road  which  travellers 
unite  in  depicting  in  the  most  gloomy  hues,  as 
a  "wild  and  melancholy  region."  The  aspect 
of  the  whole  of  it  is  said  to  be  "peculiarly  savage 
and  dreary,  vieing  in  'this  respect  with  the  wilds 
of  Sinai."  The  wilderness  o:f  Judea  is  full  of 
extensive  caverns,  in  which  David  wandered 
about.  It  is  the  region  of  which,  so  late  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  "  wild  beasts  "  are  spoken  of  as 
inhabitants  (Mark  i.  13).  Further  to  the  south  is 
Idumea,  with  the  great  Eastern  desert,  to  name 
which  is  enough  for  present  purposes.  Now,  in 
the  historical  account  of  the  occupation  of  these 
localities  there  is  no  instance  detailed  of  over- 
running by  wild  beasts  having  really  occurred  ; 
and  it  must  bo  considered,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
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31  And  ^1  will  set  thy  bounds  from  tlie  Red  sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
Philistines,  and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river:  for  I  will  ^deliver  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them 

32  out  before  thee.     Thou    shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor 

33  with  their  gods.  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest  they  make 
thee  sin  against  me  :  for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  ^  it  will  surely  be  a 
snare  unto  thee. 

24     AND  he  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord,  thou,  and  Aaron, 
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arraogement  described  in  this  passage,  as  to  the 
gradual  dispossession  of  the  native  tribes,  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  minute  care  J  ehovah 
took  of  His  chosen  peoX)le.' 

31.  I  will  set  thy  bounds  from  the  Red  Sea 
even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from 
the  desert  unto  the  river.  "The  sea  of  the 
Philistines  "  denotes  the  Mediterranean,  so  called 
from  the  territory  of  the  Philistines  lying  along 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  vfestern  shores  of 
Palestine.  ' '  The  river  "  is  the  name  given , par  excel- 
lence, to  the  Euphrates  (see  on  Gen.  xv,  18;  xxxi. 
21).  Within  these  specihed  boundaries  was  com- 
prehended the  whole  land  promised  by  Jehovah  to 
Israel,  embracing  an  extent  of  territory  estimated 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  about  330  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  between  80  and  100  miles. 
The  attainment  of  this  destined  domain,  however, 
was  not  realized  till  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  I  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  into  your  hand  ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them 
out  before  thee.  Of  course,  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously stated— not  'in  one  year,  but  gradually,' 
lest  the  laud  become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  multiply  against  thee."  Colenso  alleges  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  such  apprehension, 
if  the  number  of  the  people  was  really  as  great 
as  the  Scri]iture  represents — namely,  upwards  of 
2,000,000;  and  in  support  of  his  allegation  he 
pictures  Canaan  at  the  time  of  its  first  occupation 
— as  filled  with  the  Israelites  and  the  people  of  the 
seven  native  tribes— to  have  been  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  the  midland  counties  in  Euglaud,  and 
therefore  the  risk  of  an  increase  of  wild  beasts  as 
unlikely  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  present. 
The  comparison  is  absurd,  as  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  two  cases  —  the  one  an 
unsettled  and  heathen  country,  the  other  long  in 
a  well-ordered  and  highly  civilized  condition. 
This  objection  is  applied  to  Canaan,  which  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  was  divided  amongst  the  tribes  ; 
and  yet  that  territory,  extending  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  in  length  220  miles,  and  in  breadth 
from  80  to  90,  was  sufficiently  large,  as  appeared 
at  a  later  period,  for  a  population  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  invasion.  The  passage  tinder  review,  how- 
ever, in  this  verse,  does  not  refer  to  the  land  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  but  to  the  extended  boun- 
daries comprised  in  the  terms  of  the  promise 
as  originally  made  to  Abraham ;  and  it  must 
be  evident  that  if  the  native  tribes  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  that  vast  region  "in  one  year,"  the 
2,000,000  of  Israel  would  not  have  been  in  circum- 
stances to  occupy,  either  by  the  erection  of  towns 
and  villages,  or  by  regular  encampments,  the  de- 
serted lands,  which,  lying  in  a  state  of  desolation, 
must  have  become  infested  with  multitudes  of  wild 
beasts.  The  x>robal)ility,  or  rather  the  certainty, 
of  this  foretold  contingency  arose  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Canaan,  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  surrounded  by  extensive  deserts.  Accord- 
ingly the  very  numerous  references  to  wild  beasts 
in  the  course  of  tlie  sacred  history  afford  indis- 
putable evidence  that  not  even  in  the  best  and 
highest  condition  of  the  country  was  it  ever  free 
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from  the  presence  of  predaceous  animals  (cf.  Judg. 
xiv.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Ki. 
xiii.  24;  2  Ki.  ii.  24);  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
when  devastated  by  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  who 
sent  some  few  of  his  own  subjects  to  colonize  the 
depopulated  lands  of  Samaria,  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  the  arrangement  indicated  by  Jehovah  for 
the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites.  The 
Assyrian  colonists  found  the  wild  beasts  becoming 
so  formidable  in  numbers  and  in  daring  that  they 
were  compelled  to  ai)ply  for  the  means  of  protec- 
tion (2  Ki.  xvii.  27,  28) ;  and  their  experience  at  so 
advanced  a  period  in  the  history  of  Canaan  of  an 
evil  to  which  that  country  has  been  at  all  times 
exposed,  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  occupation.  '  The  population  of 
Palestine,'  says  Porter,  'at  tlie  present  moment 
is  about  2,000,000,  or  about  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  exodus  ;  and  I  can  testify 
that  viore  than  three-fourths  of  the  richest  and 
the  best  of  the  country  lies  completely  desolate^ 
(Letter  iu  the  '  AtlienjBum,'  January  1,  1863). — 
'  Colenso,''  says  Dn  M'Caul, '  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  desolation  spoken  of  (?;.  9)  would  be  caused 
by  the  multiplication  of  wild  beasts.  But  this  is 
not  the  meaning.  God  promises  not  to  drive  out 
the  Canaanites  in  one  year,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  lest  the  land  should  be  desolate  ;  and, 
secondly,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  should  mul- 
tiply against  them.  Now,  if  the  whole  population 
of  Canaan  had  been  destroyed  "in  one  year," 
which  implies  continued  fighting,  disorder,  and 
neglect  of  agricultural  pursuits,  was  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  following  year  there  would  be  no 
crops?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  in  a  country 
like  Canaan,  when  there  were  wild  beasts  in  the 
land,  and  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood — when 
the  fields,  and  roads,  and  cities  would  all  be  full 
of  the  corpses  of  slain  and  unburied  Canaanites  — 
there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  danger  of  the 
wild  beasts  multiplying  against  the  new-comers, 
and  even  disputing  possession  with  them.  Even 
in  France,  with  its  immense  population,  wolves 
increased  during  the  revolutionary  troulsles  and 
confusion,  from  1793  on,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  serious  alarm;  and  high  rewards  were  offered 
by  the  National  Convention  for  their  destruction. 
In  1797  no  less  than  5,351  wolves  were  destroyed, 
and  the  alarm  had  not  subsided  even  in  the  year 
1800.'  Colenso' s  objection,  though  elaborately 
stated,  is  altogether  groundless  ;  and  in  asserting 
that  the  Israelites  at  their  entrance  into  Canaan 
would  have  been  as  able  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts  as  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Bri- 
tain, he  not  only  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  entire  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  peoples, 
but  forgets  the  altered  relations  between  man  and 
the  predaceous  beasts,  the  extirpation  of  which 
oan  now  be  much  more  rapidly  effected  by  gun- 
powder and  the  rifle  than  anciently  by  the  sword, 
the  arrow,  or  the  sling.  (See  Drs.  M^Caul,  Beniscli, 
and  Porter;  Messrs.  Micaiah  Hill,  J.  B.  M'Caul, 
Page,  Hirschf elder,  Stephen,  Hoare,  and  Judge 
Marshall's  'Answers  to  Colenso.') 
CHAP.  XXIV.  1.  —  Ratification  of  the 
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"  Nadab,  and  Abiliu,  *and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  worship  ye 
afar  off.  And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord  ;  but  they  shall  not 
come  nigh,  neither  shall  the  people  go  up  with  him. 

And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  judgments :  and  all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said, 
All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do. 

And  Moses  ^ wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  '^pillars, 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace 
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Covenant.  1.  And  he  said  unto  Moses.  When 
and  where  were  these  words  spoken  ?  It  was 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Ten  commaudments, 
when  the  people,  overwhelmed  with  awe  at  the 
ai)i)alling  display  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  besought 
Moses  to  act  as  mediator  between  God  and  them. 
Altliough  paralyzed  at  first,  in  common  with  the 
people,  by  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  yet, 
having  been  reassured  by  the  Divine  voice  (ch. 
xix.  19),  he  drew  near  into  "the  thick  darkness" 
(ch.  XX.  21),  where  he  remained  in  mysterious 
communion  with  God,  and  was  instructed  in  the 
application  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Deca- 
logue to  vai-ious  cases  bearing  on  matters  of  in- 
terest and  imywrtance  in  the  social  economy,  and 
which,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  required 
an  immediate  and  authoritative  settlement  in 
accordance  with  the  national  constitution.  The 
results  of  that  solemn  conference  are  related  in 
chs.  XX.  22— xxiii.  33;  and  the  close  of  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  It 
is  manifestly  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  order 
that  Moses  had  been  sent  down  to  communicate 
to  the  people  those  counsels  and  explanatory  de- 
tails of  the  law,  and  that  he  had  been  commanded, 
after  performing  that  duty,  to  re-ascend  the  moun- 
tain, in  order  to  receive  a  divinely-authenticated 
and  permanent  record  of  the  Decalogue— the  basis 
of  the  national  covenant — and  to  be  furnished  with 
a  "  pattern  "  according  to  which  he  was  to  fashion 
the  whole  political  and  religious  course  of  Tsrael- 
itish  life.  On  this  subsequent  occasion  he  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  attendants, 
consisting  of  the  principal  and  most  respected 
chiefs  of  the  people,  whose  presence  and  testi- 
mony would  tend  to  insi^ire  general  confidence, 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  readier  acceptation  of  the 
Divine  will.    (See  further  on  vv.  13,  14.) 

3.  Moses  came  and  told  the  people.  The  re- 
hearsal of  the  Ten  commandments  and  foregoing 
laws  (ch.  XX.  2-14;  also  ch.  xxi.  23),  together  with 
the  promises  of  special  blessings  in  the  event  of 
their  obedience,  having  drawn  forth  from  the 
people  a  unanimous  declaration  of  their  consent, 
these  were  forthwith  recorded  as  the  conditions 
of  the  national  covenant. 

4.  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  not  said  where  he  wrote  them,  the  public  regis- 
ter having  been  mentioned  already  (ch.  xvii.  14), 
in  which  it  seems  that,  by  the  special  appointment 
of  God,  all  incidents  of  public  interest  or  sacred 
importance,  especially  His  marvellous  interposi- 
tions, and  the  revelations  of  His  will  and  worship, 
were  recorded.  The  next  day  preparations  were 
made  for  having  it  solemnly  ratified,  by  building 
an  altar  and  twelve  pillars  ;  the  altar  represent- 
ing God,  and  the  pillars  the  tribes  of  Israel — 
the  two  parties  in  this  solemn  compact— while 
Moses  acted  as  tyi)ical  mediator.  The  altar  was 
erected  [inn  nnn]  uuder  (at  the  base  of)  the  mount, 
jmt  the  liill,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  [nsv?:,  a 
pillar,  a  ciT)pus  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  18,22;  Isa.  xix. 
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19).]  The  twelve  i)illars  were  set  up  probably 
around  the  altar,  which,  having  been  erected  in 
the  manner  and  of  the  material  prescribed  (ch. 
XX.  24),  became  a  temporary  place  where  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  were  enjoyed 
by  the  people;  and  the  position  of  the  twelve 
stones  would  be  ranged  in  such  regular  order  that 
they  were  recognized  as  representing  the  respec- 
tive tribes.  'An  altar  was  a  stepping-stone  by 
which  man  ascended  to  God,  and  on  which  he 
offered  the  gifts  which  he  presented  to  (Jod.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  altar  should  be 
erected  by  man  himself.  When  Jehovah  came 
down— not  to  receive  gifts  and  sacrifices  from  the 
people,  but  to  give  them  laws  and  promises— Sinai 
was  the  altar  on  which  He  revealed  Himself.  The 
people  durst  not  ascend  Mount  Sinai  to  offer  their 
gifts  to  God  ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  build  an  altar  themselves,  which  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Sinai  as  the  work  of 
man  to  the  work  of  God.  At  the  same  time  its 
connection  was  to  be  made  known  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  constructed  of  earth  and  unhewn 
stones'  [Kurtz).  5.  And  he  sent  young  men. 
Whether  these  young  men  were  eldest  sous  of 
particular  families,  to  whom  belonged,  amongst 
other  privileges  of  primogeniture  in  patriarchal 
times,  the  hereditary  office  of  priest,  who  were 
set  apart  to  the  Lord  (ch.  xiii.  2),  and  these  youths 
were  the  parties  alluded  to  (ch.  xix.  22),  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to 
determine ;  for  the  service  they  were  directed  by 
Moses  to  perform  on  this  occasion  was  not  amongst 
the  peculiar  functions  of  the  priesthood — viz.,  that 
of  sprinkling  blood  upon  the  altar.  '  Their  assist- 
ance was  rendered  only  in  the  preparatory  labour 
of  slaying  and  ranging  the  victims  on  the  altar; 
and  in  this  work  they  represented  the  people  by 
whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  whose  atti- 
tude as  a  nation  resembled  that  of  a  youth  just 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  course'  [Kurtz,  iii.,  p. 
143).  [The  oblations  were  of  two  kinds,— n^y 
(from  rh-o,  to  ascend,  signifying  their  being  carried 
up  and  laid  upon  the  altar) ;  Septuagint,  oXokuv-^ 
Tco/jLu-ra,  holocausts,  sacrifices  wholly  consumed,  of 
a  propitiatory  import ;  and  n^n^T  C'TD^^,  peace  of- 
ferings, which  were  federal  in  their  character  (see 
on  ch.  XX.  24:  cf.  ch.  xxxii.  6).]  The  victims 
offered  are  called  young  bullocks,  the  prin- 

cipal animals  only  being  mentioned ;  for  it  appears 
(Heb.  ix.  18-20)  that  fjoats  were  also  presented  on 
this  occasion,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  as  afterwards  appointed  by  the  law,  burnt 
offerings  might  consist  (Lev.  i.  10;  Num.  vii.  28). 
The  occasion,  being  the  solemn  ratification  of  the 
national  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  was  signalized  not  only  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  which  were  essential  to  every 
act  of  religious  worship  (for  the  sin  of  the  T)eople 
must  be  expiated  before  they  could  be  admitled 
into  communion  with  the  Lord),  but  by  the  observ- 
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ofterings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses  *  took  half  of  the  blood, 
and  put  i#  in  basins;  and  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people :  and  they  said.  All  that  the  Loed  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people, 
and  said,  Behold  ^ the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words. 

Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of 
the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  they  ^saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was 
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ance  of  a  peculiar  ceremony,  by  which  both  the 
!   parties  interested  in  the  covenant  were  brought 
I    under  the  most  sacred  obligations  faithfully  to 
'   adhere  to  its  conditions.    6.  Moses  took  half  of 
,   the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basins.  At  a  later  period, 
after  the  ritual  under  the  law  had  been  long  estab- 
lished, and  was  in  full  operation,  the  chief  ruler, 
the  civil  head  of  the  nation,  committed  a  heinous 
offence  by  assuming  the  sacred  office  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
[    9).    But  at  the  time  referred  to  in  this  passage 
!   the  sacerdotal  order  was  not  instituted  in  Israel, 
I    and  Moses,  as  mediator  in  this  extraordinary 
I    transaction,  discharged  the  interim  inwctmu^  of  the 
1    priest.    As  there  were  many  victims  immolated, 
there  would  be  a  copious  effusion  of  blood,  which 
he  divided  into  two  equal  portions  received  in 
\    basins;  the  one  was  reserved  for  a  si)ecial  use, 
the  other  portion  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar, 
as  symbolically  representing  the  presence  of  God. 
Previous  to  the  same  ceremony  being  performed 
towards  the  people,  it  was  important  to  elicit  from 
them  a  formal  expression  of  their  voluntary  con- 
sent to  the  conditions  and  stipulations  embodied 
in  the  covenant;  and  accordingly  there  was  a 
ljublic  rehearsal  of  the  law.    7.  he  took  the 
hook  of  the  covenant— viz. ,  the  writing  in  which, 
as  stated  in  v.  4,  were  inscribed  the  conditions  of 
the  national  covenant  as  embodied  in  the  words 
and  laws  of  God  (see  on  Deut.  iv.  13,  14).  and 
read  in  the  audience  of  the  people— probably 
first  to  the  elders  or  representatives,  by  whom  it 
was  rehearsed  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
j    people  in  succession,    they  said,  All  that  the 
I    Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient.  As 
:    the  law  is  termed  a  covenant,  into  which  the 
I    Israelites  were  on  their  part  to  enter  voluntarily 
i    and  with,  self-consciousness,  an  express  declara- 
tion to  this  effect  had  to  be  asked  and  obtained; 
and  on  the  renewed  acceptance  of  the  terms  by 
the  people,  the  ceremony  w^as  performed  which 
I    indicated  its  solemn  ratification,  by  sprinkling  the 
I    blood  half  on  each  party  in  the  transaction.  8. 
I    sprinkled  it  on  the  people  —  probably  on  the 
;    twelve  pillars,  as  representing  the  people  (also 
j    the  book,  Heb.  ix.  18-20),  and   the   act  was 
I    accompanied  by  a  public  proclamation  of  its 

■  import.  It  was  setting  their  seal  to  the  covenant 
i  (cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  25).  It  must  have  been  a  deeply 
j    impressive  as  well  as  instructive  scene,  for  it 

■  taught  the  Israelites  that  the  covenant  was  made 
I  with  them  only  through  the  sprinkling  of  blood, 
i  — that  the  Divine  acceptance  of  themselves  and 
'  services  was  only  by  virtue  of  an  atoning  sacri- 
1  fice,  and  that  even  the  blessings  of  the  national 
:  covenant  were  promised  and  secured  to  them  only 
!    through  grace.    The  ceremonial,  however,  had  a 

further  and  higher  significance,  as  is  shown  by  the 
j    apostle  (see  as  above).    On  comparing  the  trans- 
I    action  recorded  in  this  XJS'Ssage  with  that  de- 
i    scribed  Gen.  xv.  9  to  end,  there  appears  a  very 
I    considerable  modification  in  the  rites  observed  at 
the  formation  of  the  covenant  from  the  simple 
but  significant  usage  of  the  |)atriarchal  age,  when 
the  contracting  parties  actually  passed  between 


the  severed  victims.  The  principle  embodied  in 
the  symbolical  observance  is  the  same;  but  the 
complete  form  of  antiquity  in  the  course  of  time 
is  abridged.  '  Besides,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked,' sa,ys  Hdvernick  (' Historico-Critical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch,'  Clarke's  ed.,  p.  152), 
'  that  the  rite  mentioned  in  Genesis  wears  more  of 
a  universal  character,  as  illustrated  by  heathen 
usages  derived  from  the  earliest  times ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  that  which  was  adopted  at  Sinai  has 
a  more  pai-ticular  and  theocratic  character  (see 
Winer,  p.  236).'  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  God,  who  was  one  of  the  parties  in  this 
covenant,  entered  into  it  in  the  character  of  the 
King  of  Israeh  He  is  frequently  styled  so  in 
Scripture  (Judg.  viii.  23 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  xii.  12) ; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  disposed  of  offices,  made 
war  and  peace,  exacted  tribute,  enacted  laws,  and 
punished  with  death  such  of  that  people  as  re- 
fused Him  allegiance.  The  other  contracting 
party  was  the  Jewish  nation — not  excluding  those 
unregenerate  and  inwardly  disaffected  to  God  and 
goodness.  In  this  passage,  which  contains  the 
original  record  of  the  Sinai  covenant,  all  the 
people  are  expressly  said  to  enter  into  it ;  and 
yet  the  greater  part  of  that  people  were  strangers 
to  the  enlightening  and  converting  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  or  to  any  principle  of  inward  love  to 
God  and  holiness.  The  covenant  was  made  not 
with  individuals,  but  with  the  Jewish  nation  as 
such,  on  condition  of  their  external  obedience  to  a 
variety  of  laws,  precepts,  and  judgments ;  and  it 
was  made  not  only  with  those  who  came  out  of 
Egypt,  but  with  all  succeeding  generations  that 
were  to  spring  from  them  (Deut.  xxix.  14,  15  :  cf. 
Ezek.  xvi.  20;  Matt.  iii.  9;  John  viii.  33;  Phil, 
iii.  4,  5).  All  the  stock  of  Israel  v/ere  interested 
in  that  covenant — not  only  the  pure  and  lineal 
descendants  of  Jacob,  but  those  also  who  were 
incorporated  with  them— whether  adopted  by  a 
Jew  from  being  born  in  his  house  or  bought  with 
his  money,  and  circumcised,  as  a  token  that  they 
were  entitled  to  its  benefits  (Gen.  xvii.  12,  13 ; 
SeMen  'De  Jur.  Nat.  and  Gent.,' lib.  v.,  cap.  12): — 
whether  proselytes,  who  in  virtue  of  tlieir  own 
deed  acquired  the  same  claim,  or  the  children  of 
proselytes,  who,  though  circumcised  at  an  age 
when  incapable  of  knowing  what  was  done  to 
them,  had  a  similar  claim  through  the  deed  and 
will  of  their  parents  (Dr.  John  Erskine  'On  the 
Nature  of  the  Sinai  Covenant'). 

9.  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  &c.— in 
obedience  to  a  command  given  (m  1,  2;  also  ch. 
xix.  24)  previous  to  the  religious  engagement  of  the 
people,  described  above.  Nadab,  and  Abihu — tlse 
two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron,  whose  approach  to  God 
on  this  occasion  was  j)reparatory  to  their  conse- 
cration to  the  priestly  office,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders— a  select  number.  What  was  the  principle 
of  selection  is  not  said ;  bxit  they  were  the  clr  ef 
representatives,  the  most  conspicuous  for  official 
rank  and  station,  as  well  as  for  their  probity  aud 
weight  of  character  in  their  respective  tribes. 
!  10.  saw  the  God  of  Israel,   (The  Samaritan  texi 
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under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a   sapphire  stone,  and  as  it 
11  were  the  ^body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.    And  upon  the  nobles  of  the 
children  of  Israel  he    laid  not  his  hand:  also  *they  saw  God,  and  did 
eat  and  drink. 


lias,  'they  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel.')  It 
caDnot  be  supposed  that  the  invisihle  God  Him- 
self was  actually  seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  or  in 
a  literal  sense  (John  i.  18)  ;  and  though  a  strong 
mental  perception  of  His  immediate  presence  would 
be  sufficient,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  to  war- 
rant the  expression  of  seeing  Him — for  who  does 
not  know  that  internal  seeing  is  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures?  (Num.  xxiv.  3,  4,  16 ;  Matt.  v. 
8)— there  was  something  more  experienced  by  this 
party  who  ascended  the  mount  (see  on  Num.  xii. 
8).  That  there  was  no  visible  form  or  representa- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature,  we  have  express  inti- 
mation, Deut,  iv.  15.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase 
is,  'they  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel;' 
and  the  Septuagint  has  [kox  eldov  t6v  tottov 
ov  ela-Ti'iKei  o  ^eos  tov  'lo-pafjA.],  they  saw  the  place 
where  the  God  of  Israel  stood,  representing  the 
majesty  of  God  as  far  above  the  heaven,  which, 
sublime  as  it  is,  was  under  His  feet.  But  it 
was  "the  God  of  Israel"  they  are  described  as 
seeing,  who  made  Himself  visible  by  the  She- 
chinah  ;  and  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  His  glory 
was  distinctly  and  at  a  distance  displayed  before 
those  chosen  witnesses.  At  an  advanced  period 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
Ijensation  it  is  ex])re3sly  said,  that  to  the  mystic 
eye  of  the  prophet  (Ezek.  i.  20)  there  was  discovered, 
amid  the  luminous  blaze  of  the  vision,  a  faint 
adumbrated  form  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  most  orthodox  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  visions  similar  to  that  of  Ezekiel  had  often 
been  seen  by  holy  men  of  God  before  his  time, 
although  no  descriptive  details  have  been  given, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis  as  a  fact 
will  furnish  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  many 
passages  wliich  must  otherwise  remain  involved 
iu  obscurity  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Ps.  xviii. :  see 
i/e«rfer.9o;t ' On  Inspiration,  p.  108;  Watts''  'Frag- 
ments ').  10.  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  a  sappMre  stone  {nn^ 
-]i5Prt]  —  tiie  clearness  or  transparency  of  the 
sapphire.  Sapphire  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  lustrous  of  the  precious  gems,  of  a  sky-blue  or 
light  azure  colour,  and  frequently  chosen  by  later 
writers  to  describe  the  throne  of  God  (Ezek.  i.  26; 
X.  I;  Kev.  iv.  6;  xv.  2;  xxi.  18).  Ancient  mon- 
archs,  when  they  appeared  in  full  state,  sat  on 
thrones  or  tribunals  erected  on  floors  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  and  nearly  resembling  the  tesselated 
pavements  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Roman 
magistrates.  They  were  formed  of  painted  tiles, 
of  a  blue  or  sai)phire  colour;  and  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  floor  in  the  mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem  is  almost  entirely  covered  over  with 
green  and  blue  bricks,  which  are  glazed ;  so  that 
when  the  sun  shines  they  perfectly  dazzle.  But 
as  those  tiles  were  not  transparent,  Moses,  in 
order  to  describe  the  pavement  under  the  feet  of 
the  God  of  Israel  with  due  majesty,  represents  it 
as  like  the  floors  of  i)ainted  tile  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  but  transparent  as  the  body  of  lieaven  [dvv3 
DV^E'n]— as  tJie  heavm  itself,  the  very  heaven.  Tlie 
Septuagint  has  [eloos  oTepecofxaro?  TOV  ovpaiwv],  ap- 
pearance of  tl>e  firmament  of  the  heaven  in  its 
clearness— i.  c,  a  purer,  finer,  and  brighter  sky,  as 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  than  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  witness  from  the  plain 
Lelow.  This  image  was  evidently  before  the  meu- 
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tal  eye  of  the  apocalyptic  seer  in  his  description  of 
the  Theophany  (Bev!  iv.  1-6),  and  reproduced  under 
that  of  the  resplendent  "sea  of  glass"  (cf.  Rev.  xxi. 
21).  11.  upon  the  nobles  of  the  cMldren  of  Israel 
r.^'if^?]— deep-rooted:  hence,  metaphorically,  sprung 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  stock,  laid  not  his 
hand.  This  phrase  is  used  to  denote  a  violent 
attack  with  a  view  to  slay  (cf.  Gen.  xxji.  1^.  The 
Septuagint  has  [fcat  twv  eTriXt'/cTcoj;  TOV  'I<Tpa?5A.  oil 
diEcpMvi-iaeu  ouoe  cIs],  and  not  One  of  those  picked 
men  of  Israel  expired  (was  cut  off);  and  the  allusion 
is  to  the  popular  belief  that  a  sudden  and  direct 
revelation  by  God  of  Himself  was  followed  by 
death  (Gen.  xvi.  13;  xxxii,  30;  Judg.  vi.  22;  xiii. 
23;  Isa,  vi.  5).  They  were  indeed  to  worship 
"afar  off;"  for  even  the  greatest  men  who  are 
held  in  high  veneration  by  their  fellowmeu  must 
bow^  iu  humble  reverence  before  God.  But  the 
nobles  who  had  ascended  the  mount  were  not 
inspired  with  terror  in  presentje  of  the  calm,  be- 
nign, radiant  symbol  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  nor 
did  they  sustain  any  bodily  injury  from  their  ad- 
mission to  so  unusual  a  spectacle — so  different  was 
this  scene  from  the  terrific  exhibitions  at  the 
giving  of  the  law.  also  they  saw  God.  This 
repetition,  though  no  details  are  given,  was  evi- 
dently made  to  show  that  the  party  enjoyed 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  a  present  Deity 
being  on  the  mount  [In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  Septuagint  translates  Kai  axfiQrjarav  Lv 
Tw  Towu)  TOV  ^-EoD— they  ayjpeared  in  the  place 
(sanctuary)  of  God];  and  the  report  of  so  many 
competent  witnesses  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
people's  faith  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and 
did  eat  and  drink—?,  e.,  they  feasted  on  the  peace 
offering— on  the  remnants  of  the  late  sacrifices 
and  libations.  While  the  fat  of  the  victim  was 
consumed,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
as  an  atonement,  the  rest  of  the  carcase  was,  in 
the  case  of  peace  ofterings,  given  to  the  offerer  to 
feast  upon  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  symbolical  of  his 
participating  in  the  ijromised  blessings  of  the 
covenant ;  and  as,  according  to  Oriental  ideas, 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  house,  andin  the  presence 
of  a  host,  was  an  introduction  to  near  communion 
and  inviolable  friendship  with  him,  so  the  elders 
did  eat  and  drink  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
what  was  then  the  sanctuary  or  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  representing  in  their  j)ersons  the  nation 
of  Israel,  introduced  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  Siuaitic  benefits.  Hence  it  became  in  after 
tmies  a  favourite  idea  of  the  prophets  to  portray 
the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of  all  near 
communion  with  God,  under  the  imagery  of  a 
festival  (Song  v.  1 ;  Isa.  xxv.  6 ;  Ixv.  13  ;  Zeph.  i. 
7,  8  ;  Prov.  ix.  1) ;  and  our  Lord  Himself  macle  use 
of  the  same  metaphor  to  set  forth  the  same  truths 
(Luke  xxii.  18,  30 ;  Rev.  xix.  7).  The  chosen 
men  of  Israel,  on  the  termination  of  their  sacri- 
ficial meal,  descended  along  with  Moses  from  the 
mount.  Although  this  is  not  expressly  said,  the 
subsequent  narrative  of  transactions  necessitates 
the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  party  returned  to 
the  camp  below.  The  way  by  which  Moses  and 
the  seventy  elders  went,  on  leaving  the  camp  in 
W  ady  Raheh,  must  have  been  through  one  of  the 
deep  narrow  ravines  which  iu  almost  every  direc- 
tion intersect  the  mountain  range  —  probably 
Wady  Shuweib— the  common  route  for  an  ascent 
of  the  mountain.    The  spot  from  which  they 
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And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and 
be  there:  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law,  and  com- 
mandments which  I  have  written ;  that  thou  mayest  teach  them.  And 
Moses  rose  up,  and  ™his  minister  Joshua:  and  Moses  went  up  into  the 
mount  of  God.  And  he  said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until 
we  come  again  unto  you :  and,  behold,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you :  if 
any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let  him  come  unto  them. 

And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount,  and  ^a  cloud  covered  the  mount. 
And  ''the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud 
covered  it  six  days :  and  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses  out  of 
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obtained  a  sight  of  the  resplendent  symbol  of 
Deity,  and  on  which  they  afterwards  partook  of 
the  covenant  meal,  was  far  up  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Mfisa— probably  the  spot  where  there  is  a  cir- 
cular valley  or  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  highest 
peak. 

12.  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  me 
into  the  mount,  and  be  there— e.,  remain  there, 
as  the  verb  "  be  "  often  signifies,  (Gen.  ii.  18  ;  iv.  8 ; 
Isa.  vii.  23  :  cf.  1  Tim.  iv.  15,  Gr.)  The  summons 
of  the  leader  to  the  sacred  presence  on  this  new 
occasion  was  for  a  special  and  important  purpose 
— viz.,  that  of  receiving  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
Decalogue.  Although  the  ten  commandments 
had  been  promulgated  from  Sinai  by  the  voice  of 
God  Himself,  amid  circumstances  fitted  to  inspire 
the  greatest  solemnity  and  awe,  yet  the  awful  im- 
pressions which  that  scene  had  produced  would  ere 
longhave  worn  away,  and  even  the  'ten  words'  which 
God  had  spoken  been  forgotten,  unless  means  had 
been  taken  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
them.  They  were  inscribed,  therefore,  forgi-eater 
durability,  on  stone,  which  had  been  miraculously 
prepared,  and  the  writing  of  which  was  also  of 
Divine  execution.  They  were  thus  authenticated 
and  honoured  above  the  judicial  or  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  law  ;  and  Moses  was  now  called  up 
to  receive  the  Divine  transcript  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lawgiver  Himself,  to  serve  as  the  basis,  the 
fundamental  principles,  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion. Eationalist  writers  maintain  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  the  ten  command- 
ments were  to  be  again  in  that  mountain  soli- 
tude rehearsed  to  Moses,  who  was  to  write  them 
upon  a  stone  tablet,  according  to  the  direction 
oi  God  ;  but  the  language  of  this  passage  is 
so  explicit,  and  repetitions  of  the  fact  related 
are  so  numerous  and  so  pointed,  that  either  the 
historical  testimony  of  Moses  must  be  rejected 
altogether,  or  his  narrative  be  received  in  its 
literality,  that  "tables  of  stone"  on  which  the 
jirecepts  of  the  Decalogue  had  been  recorded  by 
the  Divine  Hand  were  given  him  as  a  permanent 
mode  of  preserving  them  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  (see  further  on  ch.  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxii.  15, 
16 ;  Deut.  X.  1-5).  Jewish  writers  have  founded 
the  authority  of  the  oral  law  on  this  passage. 
Maimonides,  the  greatest  of  their  rabbles  since 
Gamaliel,  asserts  this  in  the  plainest  and  most 
positive  terms  at  the  commencement  of  his  great 
work  ;  for  in  reference  to  the  words,  "  I  will  give 
thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law  and  command- 
ments," he  says  the  word  [nninnj,  'the  law,' 
signifies  ihevmtten  law,  and  the  word  [niT^on],  'the 
commandments,'  signifies  the  oral  law;  and  thus 
maintains,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  God  Him- 
self, that  He  gave  the  oral  law  at  that  time; — 
so  that  the  oral  had  the  same  origin  as  the  written 
law,  and  the  Talmud,  in  which  the  traditions 
are  preserved,  possesses  equal  authority  with 
tlie  Bible.  This  interi)retation,  however,  is 
totally  iuadmissible,  because  it'  is  expressly  said 


Moses  was  called  to  receive  ^  xohat  God  had 
written f  and  therefore  the  word  "  commandments" 
cannot  be  applicable  to  the  instructions  given 
(chs.  xxv.-xxxi.  17),  for  they  were  written  on  tables 
of  stone  (ch.  xxxi.  18  ;  xxxiv.  28).  Besides,  in  the 
original  text  the  words  are,  'the  law'  and  'the 
commandment.'  MUsevah  is  frequently  used  in 
a  collective  sense  with  reference  to  the  Decalogue 
(Deut.  V.  28,  31 ;  vi.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xvii.  20 ;  xxvii.  1); 
and  therefore  the  true  rendering  of  the  clause  is,  '  I 
will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  (containing)  the 
laio,  even  the  commandment,  or  commandments.' 
13.  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua. 
The  leader  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
call,  to  re-ascend  the  mount,  and  he  was  attended 
on  by  his  minister  or  assistant,  Joshua.  It 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  have  the 
company  of  that  active,  faithful,  and  pious  at- 
tendant, during  the  protracted  halt  he  had  to 
make,  ere  he  was  summoned  to  the  top  of  the 
mount.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Joshua  was 
included  in  the  number  of  the  seventy  elders 
who  had  been  up  the  mount  at  the  sacrificial 
feast;  at  all  events,  he  is  not  mentioned,  because 
he  possessed  no  independent  status.  His  name, 
which  was  at  first  Oshea  or  Hoshea  (see  on  ch. 
xvii.  9),  was  afterwards  changed  to  Joshua  oi 
Jehoshua  (Num.  xxii.  16).  Although  Ills  only 
errand  was  to  minister  to  Moses  on  the  mount, 
he  enjoyed  a  greater  distinction  than  any  of  the 
seventy  elders  who  had  preceded  him,  in  being 
privileged  to  ascend  to  a  higher  point ;  and  his 
service  on  this  occasion  was  a  sort  of  initiatory 
consecration  to  the  duties  of  the  important  office 
with  which,  on  the  death  of  Moses,  he  was  in- 
vested. 14.  he  said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  ye 
here  for  us  [nn]— in  this  place  (Gen,  xxviii.  16); 
I  €.,  the  camp,  where  the  people  generally  pitched 
their  tents.  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you. 
Moses  had  appointed  these  two  to  act  as  col- 
leagues in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  decision  of  causes,  which  might 
be  ax)pealed  from  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of 
the  elders  to  his  tribunal,  as  the  court  of  last 
resort,  if  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do 
[onn-^  ^lyn]  — whoever  has  a  lawsuit  or  dispute 
[■^23,  lord  or  possessor,  when  followed  by  the  gen- 
itive of  the  thing,  frequently  signifies  one  to  whom 
that  attribute  or  quality  belongs  (see  Gen.  xxxvii^ 
19)  {Gesenius).  The  Septuagiut  has  eav  ^ivi  crvixjiij 
K-pto-ts].  If  any  controversy  should  occur,  the  party 
aggrieved  was  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  joint  commissioners,  who  were  armed  with 
full  powers  to  decide  every  matter  during  his 
absence. 

15.  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount.  The  summit 
of  the  mount  was  covered  by  a  dark  cloud,  which, 
with  the  resplendent  glory,  the  shechinah,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  symbolized  the  Divine  presence  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount,  as  afterwards  in  the 
holy  of  holies.    At  an  elevated  spot  on  the  skirts 
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17  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like 
^  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 

18  Israel.  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up 
into  the  mount:  and  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights. 

25,  AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
2  Israel,  that  they  ^  bring  me  an  ^  offering :  "  of  every  man  that  giveth  it 
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of  that  mystic  cloud  Moses  remained  for  the 
space  of  six  days— a  period  of  trial  to  his  faith, 
humility,  and  patience ;  and  had  he,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  proud,  impatient  self-will,  broken 
through  all  restraints,  as  Saul  afterwards  did 
(1  Sam.  XV.),  he  would  have  betrayed  a  want 
of  devout,  submissive  dependence  upon  God, 
which  would  have  indicated  an  unpreparedness 
for  the  great  work  he  was  chosen  to  perform. 
But  he  remained  stedfast,  immovable  in  the 
attitude  of  patient  waiting  till  God's  time  should 
come ;  and  he  was  at  length  summoned  [dV? 
^y^DEJ'n]  on  the  seventh  day,  God  having  chosen 
the  Sabbath  for  the  commencement  of  the 
glorious  revelation,  in  order  to  put  the  greater 
honour  upon  it,  and  inspire  the  people  with  a 
deeper  reverence  for  that  sacred  institution  (cf. 
Rev.  i.  18).  17.  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  like  devouring  fire.  Though  it  had 
such  an  appearance  to  the  spectators  in  the  plain, 
Moses  sojourned  near  to  it,  during  a  prolonged 
stay  on  the  mount,  without  being  injured ;  but 
he  went  thither  in  the  character  of  mediator  (cf. 
Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Heb.  viii.  6;  ix.  15;  x.  11,  24),  and  he 
might  have  been  miraculously  protected  as  well 
as  sustained.  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  by 
Divine  help  he  was  emboldened  to  enter  at  all 
within  the  canopy  of  the  cloud;  for  when  he  did 
not  possess  such  aid,  he  shrunk  from  entering  the 
thick  darkness  caused  by  the  same  cloud  in  the 
tabernacle  (ch.  xl.  35).  18.  Moses  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into  the 
mount.  The  Hebrew  legislator  remained  all  the 
time  he  was  occupied  in  compiling  the  law  in 
that  sublime  elevation,  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  from  him  the  '  mountain  of  Moses '  (Jebel 
MCisa).  The  peak  is  scarcely  thirty  paces  in  com- 
pass. Whether  Joshua  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  cloud,  and  go  i^p  the  mount  along  with  him,  is 
not  said.  The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  he  con- 
tinued on  the  spot  where  Moses  and  he  tarried 
during  the  preparatory  days  of  trial,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  first  to  salute  Moses  on  his 
return  (ch.  xxxii.  17).  But  many  of  the  fathers 
were  of  opinion  that  Joshua  was  allowed  to  attend 
Moses  as  his  assistant  {Pearson  'On  the  Creed,' 
Art.  ii.);  and  some  of  them,  as  Augustine,  suggest 
that  Joshua's  temporary  observation  during  the 
delivery  of  the  law,  and  his  re-appearance,  together 
with  his  high  office  of  leading  tne  people  into  the 
promised  land,  might  typify  our  Lord's  being,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  hidden  in  the  law,  and 
afterwards  coming  forth  to  do  what  Moses  could 
not  accomplish— introducing  God's  people  into 
"  the  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly."  and 
Moses  v/as  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (see  on  Gen.  vii.  4:  cf.  Matt.  iv.  2). 
Whether  this  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  marking 
a  definite  period,  of  which  the  first  six  days 
formed  a  part  (cf.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9),  or  as  a 
popular  form  of  speaking,  to  indicate  a  protracted 
season,  as  some  infer  from  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  same  phraseology,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. But  the  stay  was  sufficiently  long  to 
make  it  evident  that  no  human  frame  could 
sustain  such  a  prolongation  of  want  of  food,  as 
382 


well  as  of  incessant  mental  occupation,  unless 
through  miraculous  power.  If  Joshua  were  along 
with  him,  a  miracle  was  equally  necessary  in  his 
case.  But  if  he  remained  below  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  he  was  probably  sustained,  like  the 
rest  of  the  people,  by  a  daily  supply  of  manna, 
and  the  water  of  the  brook  that  descended  from  I 
the  mount  (Deut.  ix.  21). 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-40.— Concerning  an  offer- 
ing.   1.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 

The  business  that  chiefly  occupied  Moses  on  the 
mount,  whatever  other  disclosures  were  made  to 
him  there,  was  in  receiving  directions  about  the 
form  and  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and 
they  are  recorded  in  the  following  section  as  given 
to  him.  2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  bring  me  an  offering  [nnnn]— an 
oblation,  a  votive  offering,  of  every  man  that  | 
giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart . . .  take  [a^'x-'^a  j 
\ih  whomsoever  his  heart  prompts  or  i 

urges.    The  Israelites,  having  declared  allegiance  { 
to  God  as  their  sovereign,  were  bound  by  their 
covenant  engagements  to  contribute  to  His  state,  j 
as  other  subjects  to  the  revenue  of  their  kings ;  and  i 
the  "offering  "  required  of  them  was  not  to  be  im- 
posed as  a  tax,  but  to  come  from  their  own  loyal 
and  liberal  feelings,   A  glance  at  the  specified  sub-  I 
jects  of  which  the  required  offering  should  consist  j 
shows  that  it  was  to  comprise  materials  of  a  | 
costly  as  well  as  of  a  rare  description  in  metals,  \ 
manufactures,  and  articles  of  foreign  merchandise ;  I 
and  the  enquiry  is  naturally  suggested.  Whence  j 
were  these  to  be  obtained? — how  could  contribu-  ! 
tions  of  such  a  sort  be  expected  or  made  by  a  i 
body  of  slaves,  recently  emanciyjated  from  the  j 
grinding  tyranny  of  their  masters,  and  now  en-  i 
carnped  in  the  recesses  of  a  remote  mountain  | 
solitude?    In  explanation  it  must  be  borne  in  j 
mind  that  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  was  very 
different  from  that  of  their  nomadic  neighbours 
in  the  desert.    They  had  been  born  and  bred  in  ' 
the  most  highly  civilized  country  in  the  world.  ! 
Large  stores  of  the  precious  metals,  in  articles  of  ; 
personal  ornament  and  domestic  use  or  luxuiy,  I 
were  heaped  upon  them  at  their  departure  from  ! 
Egypt,  and  had  been  acquired  as  booty  from  the  \ 
carcases  of  their  drowned  ])urs\iers  drifted  on  [ 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea;  so  that  they  i 
possessed  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
could  well  spare,  out  of  their  superfluous  abund-  j 
ance,  a  portion  for  sacred  purposes.    Wood  of  the 
kind  described  abounded  in  all  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sinai,  and  they  were  in  circumstances  to  nego-  ; 
tiate  with  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the  desert  for  I 
the  purchase  of  what  timber  was  needed.  The 
coarse  and  heavy  materials  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  edifice  could  be 
obtained  from  the  mining  colonies  at  Slirabit  el 
Khitdim,  or  Jebel  Nasb,  both  of  which  were  | 
only  about  two  days'  journey  from  the  encamp-  } 
ment.     And  as  to  the  skins  and  spices,  these  j 
could  be  purchased  from  the  commercial  caravans  j 
which,  trafficking  in  Indian  produce,  travelled  by  i 
various  routes  through  the  desert  to  the  markets 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.    Morcov^er,  as  numbers  of 
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3  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering.    And  this  is  the  offer- 

4  ing  which  ye  shall  take  of  them ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  blue, 

5  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  ^fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams'  skins 

6  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim  wood,  oil  for  the  light,  spices 


the  Israelites  had  been  slaves  engaged  in  the 
workshops  of  Egyptian  artizans,  where  they  were 
instructed  in  various  branches  of  the  useful  and 
fine  arts,  they  could  contribute  in  labour,  if 
tbey  could  not  in  kind,  by  enlisting  their  skill  and 
experience  in  the  work  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
employment  of  so  much  talent  and  of  so  many  re- 
sources must,  as  a  matter  of  prudential  economy, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  judicious 
ruler ;  and  doubtless  Moses,  had  it  depended  on 
him,  would  have  devised  a  way  for  directing 
into  various  channels  for  the  common  good  the 
energies  of  the  mighty  multitude  under  his 
charge.  But  it  was  not  left  to  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  human  leader  to  employ  them  as 
he  thought  proper.  He  who  had  chosen  Israel 
for  the  high  purpose  of  preserving  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  world,  was 
about  to  engage  them  in  a  work  directly  subser- 
vient to  the  end  for  which,  as  a  nation,  they  had 
been  set  apart ;  and  as  this  work  was  to  conibine 
two  objects— that  of  serving  as  a  bond  of  national 
\inity,  as  well  as  of  inculcating  by  visible  symbols 
I  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  revealed 
religion — He,  the  Divine  Architect,  was  to  pre- 
side over  its  erection,  not  only  by  exhibiting  a 
model  of  the  fabric  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  but 
by  an  oral  description  of  the  plan,  with  specifica- 
tions, instructing  him  even  to  the  minutest  details 
of  the  structure  and  its  furniture.  Such  careful 
and  particular  directions  were  essentially  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  its  typical 
character  throughout.  Moreover,  as  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  people  should  be 
fellow- workers  with  God  in  this  sacred  undertak- 
ing, they  were  invited,  out  of  their  own  means, 
and  with  their  own  hands,  to  further  the  work  of 
the  Lord  amongst  them  ;  and  the  appeal  made  to 
them  at  a  time  when  their  minds  were  so  strongly 
impressed  by  the  most  awful  displays  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  majesty,  as  well  as  with  the 
marvellous  tokens  of  His  distinguishing  favour 
towards  them,  found  an  immediate  response  in 
the  breasts  of  multitudes,  who  showed  themselves 
ready  and  zealous  in  volunteering  their  property 
or  their  services.  3.  this  is  the  offering— a  list 
of  the  leading  articles  which  the  offering  should 
embrace,  brass— rather  copper  or  bronze,  brass 
being  a  composite  metal.  4.  blue  [r>^50] — from  a 
shell-fish,  Helix  lantJdna  {Linnceus),  a  species  of 
mussel  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  ceru- 
lean shell ;  whence  was  obtained  the  dark-blue 
Ijurple  dye;  Sejjtuagint,  vukiv^ou.  purple  [l^^lN'j 
—  a  reddish -purple,  procured  from  a  different 
sx>ecies  of  Mediterranean  shell-fish  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
7,  16).  [The  etymology  of  this  word,  and  of  the 
Chaldee  cognate,  (2  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  Dan.  v.  7,  16), 
has  been  traced  with  great  probability  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  form,  ]'^-^~}^,  is  Sanscrit  ragaman  ; 
and  jV'Ifi;  is  Sanscrit  ragavan,  'tinged  with  a 
red  colour '  {(Jesenius)  ;  Septuagint,  irofxpvpau], 
scarlet  [^y^'  npVm]— a  crimson  or  beautiful  red 
dye,  extracted  from  an  insect,  Kermes,  coccus 
ilicis  {LinncBus),  so  called  from  its  depositing  its 
eggs  in  rows  on  the  holly — the  cochineal.  [Septua- 
gint, KOKKivov  diirXovv].  fine  linen  \p'^^ — a  name 
appliedto  it  from  its  whiteness.  Seyjtuagint  [/3uo-<toi; 
KeK\M(Tnevr]v],  tine  spun  byssus.  According  to  the 
received  opinion  in  Europe,  this  manufacture  was, 
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till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  believed  to 
have  been  cotton.  But  the  accurate  experiments 
made  with  the  microscope  (see  Ure's  'Philo8oi)hy 
of  Manufactures,'  p.  95;  Thomson,  'On  the  Mummy 
Cloth  of  Eg>T)t'),  have  decided  the  fact  (what  no 
modern  Egyptian  ever  doubted)  that  it  was  linen. 
'  Considerable  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself, 
owing  to  the  Hebrew  shesh  being  translated 
byssus  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  in  our  own, 
"fine  linen;"  and  to  shesh  being  the  name  ap- 
plied at  this  day  by  the  Arabs  to  fine  muslin, 
which  is  of  cotton,  and  not  of  linen  ;  for  the 
similarity  of  the  words  in  these  cognate  languages 
argues  in  favour  of  the  same  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  Herodotus  says  the  mummy  cloths 
were  of  "  byssine  Sindon"  (linen);  and  they  are 
found  to  be  invariably  linen'  (i?rt?/;/</^so?^'s  'Herodo- 
tus,' b.  ii.,  ch.  86 :  see  further,  '  Egypt's  Testimony 
to  the  Truth,'  pp.  182-191).  goats'  hair  [nnr]— 
goats,  ellipsis  for  goats'  hair,  woven  into  cloth — 
camlet,  used  chiefiy  as  covering  for  tents  (cf.  ch. 
xxxvi.  14;  1  Sam.  xix.  13).  [Septuagint,  Tpixa^ 
aiyei'a?].  5.  rams'  skins  dyed  red — red  morocco 
leather  (see  the  processes  of  tanning  and  dyeing 
leather  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  described, 
Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  iii. ,  ch.  ix. , 
pp.  155-157 ;  '  Egypt's  Testimony,'  pp.  191,  198  ; 
Hengstenherg's  '  Books  of  Moses,'  pp.  138,  139). 
'There  is  a  definiteness  in  the  name  rams' skins 
which  is  worth  noticing.  From  time  out  of  mind 
the  southern  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine  has  been 
supplied  with  mutton  from  the  great  plains  and 
deserts  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  and  the 
shepherds  do  not  ordinarily  bring  the  females  to 
market.  The  vast  flocks  which  annually  come 
from  Armenia  and  Northern  Syria  are  nearly  all 
males.  The  leather,  therefore,  is  literally  rami 
skins  dyed  red'  ('The  Land  and  the  Book'), 
badgers'  skins  [D^*t^''^n  nhj?.  The  Septuagint  has  hep- 
fiura  vuKiv^Lva;  and  in  like  manner  all  the  ancient 
versions  translate  the  original  word  as  denoting 
some  colour.  But  Jewish  writers  are  nearly  un- 
animous in  regarding  ti'nn  to  be  an  animal  (see 
Gesenius,  who,  after  assigning  four  reasons  for 
considering  ti*nn  an  animal,  not  a  colour,  says, 
'Not  improbably  the  Hebrews  designated  under 
this  one  name  both  the  seal,  the  badger,  and  also 
other  like  animals  which  they  did  not  know  nor 
distinguish  accurately ;  while  at  a  later  period 
the  name  was  applied  by  the  Arabs  and  Western 
nations  only  to  certain  species  of  these  animals.' 
'The  badger  it  cannot  be,  because,  being  an  un- 
clean beast,  its  skin  was  unsuitable  to  be  used 
about  the  tabernacle,  and  because  it  is  not  a 
native  of  the  East.  Nor  could  it  have  been  a 
species  of  the  antelope'  {Kiitd's  'Biblical  Cyclo- 
paedia'). Pather  some  kind  of  marine  animal  is 
meant.  Many  have  supposed  the  seal,  phoca ; 
but  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Pv-ed  Sea,  others  have  pitched  upon  the  sea-cow 
(Dolphin),  the  Dugong  [Professor  Owen),  called  by 
Ehrenberg,  HaUcora  Hemprichii.  'The  Arabs 
around  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  called  it  Ttin; 
but  they  could  give  no  further  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  species 
of  Halicore.  The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and 
miglit  answer  very  well  for  the  external  covering 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  constructed  at  mouLt 
Sinai.  Its  skin  is  used  for  sandals  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  present  day,  though  id 
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the  tabernacle. 


7  for  anointing  oil,  and  for  sweet  incense,  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  ^-  ^- 

8  in  the  ephod,  and  in  the  *  breastplate.    And  let  them  make  me  a  sane-  \  c^.  28.  is. 

9  tuary;  that  *^  I  may  dwell  among  them.    According  to  all  that  I  show  "^^^W 
thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  Heb  3.  e. 
instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it.  2i-  3. 


would  seem  hardly  a  fitting  material  for  the  orna- 
mental sandals  belonging  to  the  costly  attire  of 
high-born  dames  in  Palestine,  described  by  the 

Srophet  Ezekiel,  xvi.  10  (Bobinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  vol,  i.,  p.  171).  But  this  doubt  of 
Rohinson's  has  been  found  to  be  groundless;  for 
Keil  has  shown  that  '  the  upper  skin  differs  from 
the  under,  the  former  being  larger,  thicker,  and 
coarser  than  the  latter,  which  is  only  two  lines  in 
thickness,  and  very  tough :  so  that  the  skin  would 
be  well  adapted  either  for  the  thick  covering  of 
tents  or  for  the  finer  kinds  of  ornamental  sandals.' 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Jewish  version  in 
English,  by  Dr.  Benisch,  leaves  the  word  untrans- 
lated, having  tacha&h-Bkms.  shittim  wood 
CiSE']  —  plural  of  Shittah  ;  acacia  wood';  Mimosa 
Nilotka  {Linncem) ;  Acacia  vera,  or  Arabica  {Spren- 
gd) ;  Al  Silut  of  the  Arabs  (acacia  gummifera  of 
botanists  —  from  which  the  gum- Arabic  is  ob- 
tained). Stanley  says,  'The  wild  acacia  under 
this  Arabic  name  everywhere  represents  the 
"Seneh"  or  "Senna"  of  the  Burning  Bush.  A 
slightly  different  form  of  the  tree,  equally  common 
under  the  name  of  "Tulh"  or  "Seyal,"  is  the  an- 
cient "Shittah,"  or,  as  more  usually  expressed  in 
the  plural  form,  Shittim  (from  the  tangled  thickets 
into  which  its  stem  expands)  of  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  made — an  incidental  proof,  it  may  be 
observed,  of  the  antiquity  of  that  erection,  inas- 
much as  the  acacia,  though  the  chief  growth  of 
the  desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine '  (see  on  ch. 
iii.  2).  Acacias  are  still  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet.  The  wood  is  thorny ;  very 
hard,  very  durable  [and  hence  the  Septuagint 
renders  the  words  "ivka  aar^-n-Ta,  wood  not  liable 
to  rot],  and  when  old  has  the  colour  of  ebony. 

6.  Oil  for  the  light— (see  on  ch.  xxvii.  20. )  spices 
for  anointing  oil  [D^pb*^]— fragrance  as  diffused  by 
spices ;  but  in  the  plural,  spices,  aroraatics,  cinna- 
mon, &c.  (see  on  v.  23) ;  [o^^pn]  the  incense,  not 
necessarily  'sweet'  incense  (see  on  ch,  xxx,  34). 
This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  version. 

7,  Onyx  stones  [Dnb'-:??^]— (see  on  (Jen.  ii.  12.) 
It  is  doubtful  what  gem  is  meant,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
supposes  it  to  be  the  onyx  with  pale  stripes,  in 
the  ephod— (see  on  the  form  of  the  ephod,  ch, 
xxviii.  6.)  An  ephod  "was  a  square  vestment 
covering  the  shoulders,  and  extending  over  the 
breast,  resembling  a  sleeveless  coat.  [The  Septua- 
gint has  els  Tj)i/  iirMfiloa  for  the  garment  worn  over 
the  shoulders.]  and  in  the  breastplate— orna- 
ment used  specially  of  the  breastplate  of  the 
high  priest,  which  was  externally  studded  with 
precious  stones  (see  on  ch,  xxviii,  15).  [The  Sep- 
tuagint has  KUL  eis  Tou  iroSript],  and  for  the  long 
robe  (hanging  down  to  the  feet)  (Rev.  i,  13).]  The 
tilings  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cata- 
logue were  brought  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  precious  stones  were  contributed  by  the 
Ijrinces  alone  (ch,  xxxv.  27).  8.  let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  [tinpn]  —  anything  consecrated 
(Num.  xviii.  29);  but  here  a  hallowed  place,  a 
sanctuary.  The  command  to  erect  such  a  sanc- 
tuary affords  a  clear  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  primitive  place  of  worship,  called  "the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  had  been  completely  ob- 
literated; and  although  in  the  patriarchal  history 


many  spots  are  mentioned  which,  by  the  experi- 
ence God's  servants  had  there  of  His  presence  and 
blessings,  were  Bethels  to  them,  there  was  no  fixed 
or  permanent  place  in  which  He  manifested  Him- 
self by  the  visible  symbols  of  His  presence.  In 
the  contemplated  sanctuary  He  was  to  do  so  (ch. 
xxix.  45) ;  and  however  marvellous  or  apparently 
incredible  that  might  seem  (1  Ki.  viii.  27),  this 
typical  inhabitation  of  the  tabernacle,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  temple,  was  but  a  prelude  to  His 
tabernacling  with  men  in  the  person  of  His  incar- 
nate Son  (John  i.  14 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  16;  Rev,  xxi.  3). 
In  one  sense  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  a  palace  i 
— the  royal  residence  of  the  King  of  Israel,  in 
which  He  was  to  dwell  amongst  His  people, 
receive  their  petitions,  and  issue  His  responses. 
But  it  was  also  to  be  a  place  of  worship,  in 
which  God  was  to  record  His  name  and  to  en- 
shrine the  mystic  symbols  of  His  presence.  9. 
According  to  all  that  I  show  thee,  after  the  pat- 
tern [n^jnn]— model,  fashion  (cf,  2  Ki,  xvi.  10), 
A  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  pattern 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  Moses  in  the  mount  was 
a  heavenly  original,  or  merely  an  external,  per- 
haps miniature,  form  or  likeness  (Acts  vii.  44)— or 
whether,  from  the  use  of  the  present  particii)le 
here,  "  I  show  thee,"  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
strong  mental  perception  or  vision  of  the  struc- 
ture to  be  reared,  as  the  representation  of  the 
temple  was  made  to  Ezekiel,  Both  are  probably 
included ;  and  while,  in  reverting  to  the  time 
when  his  Divine  instructor  was  speaking  to  him, 
the  present  tense  might  be  used,  yet  in  rehearsing 
the  directions  given  him,  it  was  past  time,  and 
therefore  he  commonly  employs  the  preterite  (chs. 
xxvi.  30 ;  xxvii,  8)  in  his  record  of  what  he  saw  on 
the  mount.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  fact 
that  Moses  was  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  real 
model— an  etherial  tabernacle,  in  the  opinion  of 
Jewish  writers,  and  even  of  some  Christian  com- 
mentators, who  found  on  the  apostle's  phraseology 
(Heb,  viii,  5)  "the  example  and  shadow  of  hea- 
venly things."  But  God  does  not  dwell  in  such  a 
tabernacle  that  the  earthly  structure  reared  by 
Moses  could  be  said  to  be  a  fac  simile  of  the 
heavenly  one;  and  allowing  that  it  was,  then  the 
material  tabernacle  must  have  been  the  shadow, 
while  the  heavenly  one  was  the  substance— a  i)lain 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  "  the 
body,"  or  substance,  was  Christ  (Col.  ii,  17)— i.e., 
the  tabernacle  in  which  God  was  to  dwell  was 
typical  of  the  actual  substantial  inhabitation  of 
the  Deity  in  the  body  or  humanity  of  Christ. 
That  which  was  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount 
was  [n^33n,  tuttos]  a  faint  adumbration  or  simili- 
tude of  the  tabernacle;  and  as  this  could  not  be 
Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  substance  of  heavenly 
things,  not  a  mere  resemblance  of  them,  it  fol- 
lows that  "the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
things,"  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  means  nothing 
else  than  "  the  pattern  "  shown  to  Moses  on  the 
mount,  of  the  tabernacle  [|3|'En.  This  word 
and  'hriH  are  used  to  describe  the  sacred  taber- 
nacle; but  the  difference  between  them  is  this, 
that  while  the  latter  denoted  the  exterior  and 
framework,  ]2^D  referred  to  the  interior— the  pro- 
per dwelling].  The  proposed  erection  could  be,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  not  of  a  fixed 
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10  And  ^they  shall  make  an  ark  of  sliittim  wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half 
shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof, 

11  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it 
with  pure  gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it;  and  shalt 

1 2  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  tj;iou  shalt  cast  four 
rings  of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  corners  thereof ;  and  two 
rings  shall  he  in  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it. 

13  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with 

14  gold.    And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of  the 

15  ark,  that  the  ark  may  be  borne  with  them.    The  -^  staves  shall  be  in  the 

16  rings  of  the  ark;  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.  And  thou  shalt  put 
into  the  ark  ^  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 
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and  stable,  but  of  a  temporary  and  moveable  de- 
scription, capable  of  being  carried  about  with 
them  in  their  various  sojournings.  It  was  made 
after  "  the  pattern  "  shown  to  Moses— by  which  is 
now  generally  understood,  not  that  it  was  an  un- 
heard of  novelty,  or  an  entirely  original  structure, 
—for  it  is  ascertained  to  have  borne  resemblance  in 
form  and  arrangements  to  the  style  of  an  Egyptian 
or  Assyrian  temple— but  that  it  was  so  altered, 
modihed,  and  purified  from  all  idolatrous  associa- 
tions as  to  be  appropriated  to  right  objects,  and 
suggestive  of  ideas  connected  with  the  true  God 
and  His  worship. 

10.  an  ark  [pi-N.,  from  nnx,  to  collect]— a  coffer 
or  chest,  in  which  a  collection  of  valuable  things 
is  deposited  [Septuagint,  ki/Sojtos]  (Heb.  ix.  4). 
of  sMttim  wood.  It  was  to  be  made  of  com- 
mon wood  —  the  acacia;  and  its  dimensions, 
estimating  the  cubit  at  18  inches,  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  3  feet  9  inches  long,  2  feet 
3  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  3  inches  high. 
Similar  chests  are  said  to  have  been  borne  in 
the  processions  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  xiaint- 
iogs  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  exhibit 
numerous  representations  of  priests  bearing  sacred 
arks,  the  extremities  of  which  appear  decorated 
with  small  symbolical  figures,  called  sphinxes,  re- 
sembling the  form  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim.  11. 
thou  Shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.  That  this 
peculiar  mode  of  applying  the  precious  metal  to 
other  substances,  especially  wood,  was  practised 
in  Egypt,  undoubted  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  overlaid  work  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  them,  in  the  form  of  miniature 
figures,  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
while  the  process  of  overlaying  is  represented 
frequently  on  the  monuments  of  that  country. 
Oshurn  ('Egypt's  Testimony,'  p.  176)  describes  a 

1)icture  from  the  ancient  tomb  of  Roti,  at  Beni- 
lassan,  in  which  the  practice  of  this  art  appears 
to  be  represented.  '  A  person  stands  handing  out 
to  workmen  thin  slips  of  gold  latten,  which  they 
are  fixing,  by  means  apparently  of  strong  pressure, 
on  a  block  bearing  some  resemblance  to  an  ark,  or 
sacred  chest.  There  is  something  beside  them 
resembling  a  hook,  which  would  be  useful  for 
holding  or  fastening;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  men,  the  bodily  exertion  of  the  labourer  was 
in  no  degree  spared  in  this  process,  either  by 
means  of  tools  or  any  other  contrivance.'  In  this 
case  the  chest  was  overlaid  with  thin  pJites  of 
gold.  But  Wilkinson  has  shown  that  substances 
were  on  some  occasions  only  gilded,  on  others 
covered  with  gold  leaf  ('Ancient  Egypt,' vol.  iii., 
p.  224 ;  also  Hengsttahf/ry,  '  Egypt  and  Books  of 
Moses,' p.  1.36).  Dr.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  latter 
work,  maintains  that  the  '  overlaying' the  furni- 
ture of  the  tabernacle  must  have  been  by  gild- 
ing, both  because  if  [)lates  of  gold,  however  thin, 
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had  been  used,  the  weight  of  the  plates  would 
have  rendered  the  tabernacle  very  difficult  of 
transport,  and  because  all  the  gold  that  Moses 
collected  would  not  have  sufficed  to  furnish  plates 
for  every  article  that  was  to  be  covered.  The  ark 
was  to  be  overlaid  with  "pure  gold."  The  same 
writer,  after  describing  how  the  ore  was  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  in  a  capsule,  to  remove 
the  dross  and  make  pure  gold— i.  e.,  distinguished 
from  gold  unwrought  and  not  purified— says,  '  In 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  enimierate 
the  gifts  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  the  golden  offerings  are  always  designated 
"pure  gold;"  thus  proving  to  a  demonstration 
that  as  a  certain  standard  or  assay  of  gold  existed 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  metal  which  bore  it  was 
applied  to  sacred  purposes,  this  standard  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  and  the 
metal  so  distinguished  employed  in  a  similar  way.' 
and  Shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 
ahout  [it] — a  border,  rim,  or  cornice.  This  golden 
wreath,  which  was  to  encircle  the  upj)er  edge,  was 
])robably  intended  more  to  decorate  than  to 
strengthen  the  lid.  12.  thou  shalt  cast  four 
rings  of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four 
corners  thereof  [vnbre]— feet  of  acacia  wood,  two 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  ark  was  supported,  so 
that  the  body  of  the  sacred  coffer,  while  it  never 
touched,  would  rest  firmly  on,  the  ground.  The 
length  of  these  feet  is  not  given,  but  it  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  chest ;  and  the 
rings,  being  attached  to  the  top  of  these  feet, 
would  raise  the  ark  aloft,  and  render  it  more  con- 
spicuous when  carried.  13-15.  thou  shalt  make 
staves  of  shittim  wood.  These  staves,  whicli 
were  to  be  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  ark 
itself,  were  always  to  remain  in  the  rings,  even 
when  the  ark  was  stationary,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  desecrated  by  the  contact  of  human  hands. 
The  Septuagint  has  [In  aua<pop€i<;  aKLvnroi],  the 
poles  not  to  be  moved  (see  on  Num.  iv.  15).  16. 
thou  Shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which 
I  shall  give  thee  [nnrn]— that  is,  the  two  tables 
of  stone  containing  the  Ten  commandments,  and 
called  "the  Testimony,"  because  by  it  God  did 
testify  His  sovereign  authority  over  Israel  as  His 
people,  His  selection  of  them  as  the  guardians  of 
His  will  and  worship,  and  His  displeasure  in  the 
event  of  their  transgressing  His  laws ;  while  on 
their  part,  by  receiving  and  depositing  this  law  in 
its  appointed  place,  they  testified  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  right  to  rule  over  them,  and 
their  submission  to  the  authority  of  His  law. 
[Septuagint,  T-a  fia/jn-upiu  (cf.  chs.  xxxi.  18  ; 
xxxiv.  29;  1  Ki.  ii.  3;  2  Ki.  xvii.  15;  Neh.  ix. 
34 ;  Ps.  xix.  7).]  'In  all  these  passages,'  says 
Oesenim,  'the  LXX.  have  [fxapTvpLov]  testimony, 
[fxapTvpia]  testimonies,  according  to  the  common 
etymology,  but  against  the  context,  which  re- 
2  c 


'^!^f  mercy  seat 
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and  the  cherubim. 


17  And  ^thou  shalt  make  a  mercyseat  o/pure  gold:  two  cubits  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 

18  thereof.    And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  gold,  of  beaten  work 

19  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercyseat.  And  make 
one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end ;  even 
^  of  the  mercyseat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubim  on  the  two  ends  thereof. 

20  And  *  the  cherubim  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the 
mercyseat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another; 

21  toward  the  mercyseat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  be.  And  Hhon 
shalt  put  the  mercyseat  above  upon  the  ark ;  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt 
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quires  precepts,  or,  collectively,  law;  hence  he 
translates  this  passage,  '  In  the  ark  thou  shalt  put 
the  law— the  decalogue '  (see  on  ch.  xxiv.  12 :  cf. 
ch.  xl.  20 ;  Deut.  x.  5).  Kurtz  ('  History  of  the 
Old  Covenant,'  iii.,  p.  121)  agrees  with  Gesenius, 
considering  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  '  attestation  of  the  Divine  will  to  the  people ;' 
while  Hengstenherg  ('Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p.  319)  ad- 
heres to  the  common  interpretation  of  the  word, 
maintaining  that  the  name  "Testimony"  is  to  be 
traced  directly  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Deca- 
logue (Deut.  xxxi.  26) — that  of  serving  as  a  wit- 
ness against  the  transgressor.  May  not  the  word 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  other 
things  deposited  in  the  ark  along  with  the  law.  as 
forming  "  the  testimony  "  which  God  gave  of  His 
presence  and  favour  to  Israel  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  33,  34 ; 
Num.  xviL  10  with  Heb.  ix.  4 :  see  on  1  Ki.  viii. 
9).  For  although  the  Decalogue  was  the  basis 
of  the  covenant  (Deut.  iv.  13;  ix.  9),  and  the 
Divinely-engraven  copy  of  it  on  the  two  stone 
tables  was  placed  in  the  ark,  it  is  unwarrantable 
to  restrict  [nnyp]  the  law  to  it  exclusively ;  for  it 
is  expressly  said  the  covenant  embraced  not  only 
that  portion  of  the  law  which  Jehovah  spoke  pub- 
licly, but  that  also  which  He  commuuicated  to 
Moses  in  private  (cf.  v.  22;  ch.  xxxiv.  27).  This 
direction,  then,  to  'put  into  the  ark  the  testi- 
mony which  should  be  given  to  him'  must  be 
viewed  as  extending  to  all  the  Divine  communi- 
cations, embracing  not  only  the  precepts  and 
counsels  contained  in  chs.  xx.  22— xxiii.  3^3,  which  • 
Moses  had  already  written  ("ch.  xxiv.  4),  but  most 
of  the  remainder  of  this  book,  the  whole  of  Levi- 
ticus, and  tlie  greater  part  of  Numbers ;  for  all 
these  are  included  in  "the  testimony"  {v.  16),  and 
were  amongst  the  'things  which  God  gave  Moses 
in  commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel ' 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  11).  The  ark 
itself  is  called  "the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (ch. 
XXX.  6),  and  in  an  abbreviated  form,  "the  testi- 
mony" (ch.  xvi.  34).  From  the  description  here 
given  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  ark,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  exact  counterpart  of  an 
ark  carried  after  the  statue  of  the  god  Chem,  or 
Khera,  in  a  painting  of  the  time  of  Rameses  III. 
The  Egyptians  carried  an  ark  or  shrine  in  pro- 
cession, and  their  mode  of  doing  so  was  that 
adopted  by  the  Israelites,  {Hawks'  '  Mon.  of 
Egypt,'  pp.  237,  238;  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt,' 
Second  Series,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.)  But  although,  in 
form  and  general  structure,  the  Hebrew  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  ark,  it  was  entirely 
puritied  from  all  superstitious  accompaniments, 
and  devoted  to  purposes  of  the  true  religion.  It 
was  a  precious  and  sacred  coffer ;  but  it  was  not 
the  gold  that  sanctified  it :  it  was  the  invaluable 
treasure  it  contained.  The  superb  and  elaborate 
style  of  the  ark  that  contained  "the  testimony" 
was  emblematic  of  the  great  treasure  it  held — in 
other  words,  the  incomparable  value  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Word  of  God  ;  while  its  being  placed 


in  this  chest  further  showed  the  great  care  which 
God  has  ever  taken  for  preserving  it.    The  paral- 
lelism that  has  been  traced  between  the  shrine 
processions  of  the  Egyptians  ( Wilkinson,  Second  j 
Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271)  and  the  ark  of  the  taber- 
nacle is  only  apparent,  for,  on  a  close  examina- 
tion, there  are  few  or  no  points  of  resemblance 
beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  a  sacred  chest. 
For  in  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  there  was  no  | 
figure  or  material  representation  of  the  object  | 
of  worship.    It  served  only  as  a  repository  of  His  I 
holy  law ;  and  as  that  law  was  the  basis  of  the  I 
national  covenant  of  Israel,  the  sacred  deposit  was  j 
a  witness  whether,  by  the  keeping  of  the  Divine 
commandments,  they  were  entitled  to  pai  ticipate 
in  its  promised  blessings,  or  their  national  election 
was  at  an  end.    The  ark  or  sacred  chests  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  therefore,  were  associated 
with  totally  different  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those 
respective  peoples. 

17.  mercyseat— [n^Q-T  ;  Septuagint, 
propitiatory  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Gal.  iii.  10,  13).]  It 
was  a  covering  of  pure  gold  spread  over  the  ark  in 
which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  kept,  to  serve 
as  a  lid,  covering  it  exactly,  but  not  as  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  ark.  It  was  a  separate  article, 
bearing  a  deeply  interesting  and  important  signifi- 
cance ;  and  therefore  the  preparation  was  intro- 
duced by  a  fresh  order,  "thou  shalt  make,"  &c.  It 
was  '  the  propitiatory  cover,'  as  the  term  may  be 
rendered ;  denoting  that  Christ,  our  great  propi- 
tiation, has  fully  answered  all  the  demands  of  the 
law,  covers  our  transgressions,  and  comes  between 
us  and  the  curse  of  a  violated  law.  18.  two 
cherubim.  The  real  meaning  of  these  figures,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  them,  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty (see  on  Gen.  iii.  24) :  they  were  ijrobably 
similar  to  what  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  temple,  and  described,  Ezek,  x.  They 
stretched  out  their  wings,  and  their  faces  were 
turned  towards  the  mercyseat,  probably  in  a  bow- 
ing attitude.  The  prevailing  opinion  has  been  that 
those  splendid  figures  were  symbolical  not  of  angelic 
but  of  earthly  and  human  beings— the  members  of 
the  Church  of  God  interested  in  the  dispensation 
of  grace,  the  redeemed  in  every  age — and  that 
these  hieroglyphic  forms  symbolized  the  qualities 
of  the  true  people  of  God — courage,  patience,  in- 
telligence, and  activity  (see  on  the  primitive  form, 
attitude,  and  position  of  the  cherubim,  Hengsten- 
herg, 'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' pp.  153-159; 
Wilkinson's  '  Ancient  Egj'Ttt,'  Second  Series,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  275;  Bdlir,  'Symbol.,'  i.,  p.  350;  Donald- 
son's '  Christian  Orthodoxy,'  p.  354 ;  Hardwick, 
'Christ  and  Other  Masters,'  ii.,  pp.  324-330).  A 
different  view  from  that  given  above  is  advanced 
by  Mr.  Rhind  ('The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,' &c.,  p.  21).  'The  construction  as  well  as 
uses  of  the  mercyseat  seem  to  preclude  either  of 
the  common  interpretations  of  the  type,  as  refer- 
ring either  to  angels  or  to  the  Church.  The  cheru- 
bim are  distinctly  stated  to  be  op  the  mercyseat, 


The  form  of 
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the  golden  candlestick. 


22  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee.  And  *  there  I  will  meet  with 
thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercyseat,  from 
'between  the  two  cherubim  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  children 
of  Israel. 

23  Thou  ™shalt  also  make  a  table  of  shittim  wood:  two  cubits  shall  be 
the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a 

24  half  the  height  thereof.    And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  and 

25  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto 
it  a  border  of  an  hand-breadth  round  about,  and  thou  shalt  make  a 

26  golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make 
for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in  the  four  corners  that  are 

27  on  the  four  feet  thereof.    Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings  be  for 

28  places  of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves 
of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  that  the  table  may  be 

29  borne  with  them.  And  thou  shalt  make  "the  dishes  thereof,  and  spoons 
thereof,  and  covers  thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  ^  to  cover  withal :  of  pure 

30  gold  shalt  thou  make  them.  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  show- 
bread  "before  me  alway. 

31  And  ^thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold:  of  beaten  work 
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and  OUT  of  the  mercyseat  (v.  19;  cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  8). 
And  this  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  -where  the  preposition  used  in  vv.  18,  19  (as 
■well  as  vv.  7,  8  of  oh.  xxxvii.),  and  translated, 
on  the  mercyseat,"  and  "  on  the  two  ends,"  &c., 
should  properly  be  translated  'from;'  also,  as  to 
the  word  "  beaten  work"  {v.  18)  (of.  ch.  xxxvii.  7, 
"  beaten  out  of  one  piece"),  the  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  the  cherubim  were  not  cast  or  moulded 
separately  from  the  mercyseat,  and  then  attached 
to  it,  but  were  beaten  out  of  the  solid  mass  of 
gold  which  formed  the  mercyseat,  the  one  being 
beaten  from  out  of  the  one  end,  and  the  other 
from  the  other.  The  mercyseat  and  cherubim 
being  thus  all  of  one  piece,  represents,  it  is  be- 
lieved, Christ,  as  the  one  who  holds  all  the  glori- 
ous power  of  God,  associated  with  mercy,  and  in 
and  through  whom  God  is  able  to  display  His 
power  and  righteousness— ever  inseparably  linked 
on  with  mercy  and  grace.'  22.  there  I  will  meet 
with  thee.  The  shechinah,  or  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence,  rested  on  the  mercyseat,  and  was 
indicated  by  a  cloud,  from  the  midst  of  which 
responses  were  audibly  given  when  God  was  con- 
sulted on  behalf  of  His  peopla  Hence  God  is 
described  as  '  dwelling'  or  '  sitting'  between  the 
cherubim  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1:  cf.  Isa.  vi.  1-3),  whose 
wings  were  so  expanded  or  disposed  as,  according 
to  the  view  of  some  writers,  to  form  the  seat  of 
God  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  10),  w^hile  the  ark  was  his  foot- 
stool. This  promise,  made  to  Moses  as  the  Divine 
delegate  in  introducing  the  Sinaitic  dispensation, 
was  fulfilled  in  his  experience  (Num.  vii.  89);  and 
afterwards,  whea  the  tabernacle  ritual  had  been 
fully  organized,  it  was  accomplished  in  that  of  the 
high  priest,  who  alone  was  privileged  once  a  year 
to  enter  (Lev.  xyi.),  and  through  whom  God  com- 
municated His  will  to  the  people  ichs.  xxix.  42 ; 
xl.  29;  Lev.  xvii.  4),  whether  in  the  delivery  of 
oracles,  in  the  form  of  councils,  acceptance  of 
tlieir  homage,  or  announcement  of  His  blessing 
(see  on  ch.  xl.  20,  21). 

23.  table  of  shittim  wood— of  the  same  material 
and  decorations  as  the  ark,  and,  like  it,  too,  fur- 
nished with  rings  for  the  i)oles  on  which  it  was 
carried.  The  staves,  however,  were  taken  out  of 
it  when  stationary,  in  order  not  to  encumber  the 
priests  while  engaged  in  their  services  at  the  ta,ble. 
38/ 


It  was  half  a  cubit  less  than  the  ark,  but  of  the 
same  height.  24.  crown— the  moulding,  or  orna- 
mental rim,  which  is  thought  to  have  been,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  table,  to  prevent  anything 
from  falling  off.  29.  dishes  [vnnrp. ;  Septuagint, 
T;0u/3Xia,  dishes]— (Num.  vii.  13:  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  23.) 
and  spoons  [vrit35"i]_/i^.,  and  hollow  hands;  Sep- 
tuagint, [S-uio-Kas],  its  censers,  pans  (Num.  vii.  14). 
and  covers  thereof  P'P^'^'p.''}-  its  bowls  [Septua- 
gint, airovSeia].  and  bowls  thereof  [vnipT,T?i ;  ggp- 
tuagint,  Kvddov^]  cups,  goblets  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  16. ; 
Num.  iv.  7).  to  cover  withal— or,  as  in  mar- 
gin of  English  Bible,  to  lypnr  out  withal;  i  e., 
with  which— viz.,  the  two  previously  mentioned 
utensils  —  libations  might  be  made.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  although  not  affirmed  either  here 
or  in  any  other  passage,  that  wine  was  placed  on 
the  table,  which  was  probably  made  use  of  by  the 
pi'iests  at  the  same  time  as  the  bread  (Lev.  xxiv. 
8,  9).  30.  showbread  PV^s  D^h^—iu.,  bread  of 
faces,  presence  bread  [Septuagint,  aproi  ei^toTruoi] 
(Lev.  x;xiv.  5-9);  so  called  because  it  was  cou- 
stautly  exhibited  before  the  Lord,  or  because  the 
bread  of  His  presence,  like  the  angel  of  His  pre- 
sence, pointed  symbolically  to  Christ,  It  consistecj 
of  twelve  unleavened  loaves,  said  traditionally  to 
have  been  laid  in  inles  of  six  each.  This  bread 
was  designed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  full  and  never- 
failing  provision  which  is  made  in  the  Church  for 
the  spiritual  sustenance  and  refreshment  of  God's 
people. 

31.  candlestick— a  lamp-bearer.  Itwassa 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  taken  to 
pieces  for  facility  in  removal.  The  shaft  or  stock 
rested  on  a  pedestal.  It  had  seven  branches, 
shaped  like  reeds  or  canes — threeon  each  side,  with 
one  in  the  centre— and  worked  out  into  knobs 
(bosses  or  protuberances),  flowers[Septuagiat,'cpti/a, 
lilies],  and  bowls  placed  alternately.  The  figure 
represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus  gives  the  best 
idea  of  this  candlestick,  of  beaten  work  ['^^J'PP, 
from  ^^\^,  to  be  heavy]— solid,  beaten  or  ham- 
mered out ;  but  according  to  some  (from  a  different 
senseof  ihe  verb.to  turn),  turned  work,  rounded, 
hollow  within  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iii.,  ch. 
vi.,  sec.  7).    liis  shaft  [!^?T1^.]— the  shank,  stem,  or 
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the  tabernacle. 


shall  the  candlestick  be  made :  his  shaft,  and  his  branches,  his  bowls,  his 

32  knops,  and  his  flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same.  And  ^  six  branches  shall 
come  out  of  the  sides  of  it ;  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the 
one  side,  and  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side : 

33  three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 
branch ;  and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other  branch,  with  a 
knop  and  a  flower:  so  in  the  six  branches  that  come  out  of  the  candle- 

34  stick.     And  in  the  candlestick  shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto 

35  almonds,  with  their  knops  and  their  flowers.  And  there  shall  be  a  knop 
under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six 

36  branches  that  proceed  out  of  the  candlestick.  Their  knops  and  their 
branches  shall  be  of  the  same:  all  of  it  shall  be  one  beaten  work  o/pure 

37  gold.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  '  seven  lamps  thereof :  and  *they  shall 
^  light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  they  may  ^  give  light  over  against  ^  it. 
And  the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snufl-dishes  thereof,  shall  be  of  pure  gold. 
Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  shall  he  make  it,  with  all  these  vessels.  And 
'"look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern,  ^ which  was  showed  thee 
in  the  mount. 

26     MOREOVER  "  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet:  with  *  cherubim  of 
2  ^  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them.    The  length  of  one  curtain  shall 
be  eight  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits: 
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pedestal,  and  his  branches  [njp^i]— and  the  shaft, 
the  central  arm,  Ms  bowls  [n^^^u.i ;  Septuagint, 
KpaTTjpt?]— ornaments,  like  the  calix  of  a  flower, 
Ms  knops  [nnnc? ;  Septuagint,  o-^aipwTTjpes]  — 
round  balls.  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iii,,  ch.  6, 
sec,  7),  pomegranates,  and  his  flowers  [n\n'iDi ; 
Septuagint,  K:,oii/a]— lilies,    32,  six  branches  [D':p^ ; 

Septuagint,  /caXa/iiaKot]— arms,  tubes,  bearing  the 
light.  There  were  seven  branches — the  central 
stalk  and  six  branches,  or  arms.  Each  arm  was 
adorned  at  equal  distances  with  six  flower-shaped 
ornaments,  with  the  same  number  of  knobs  and 
bowls  alternately  recurring.  37.  they  shall  light 
the  lamps  thereof  ["^^vrhv  txhi  jH^pirn.^ 
n'.je] — and  thou  shalt  put  the  lamps  upon  the 
candlestick,  so  that  they  may  give  light  towards 
the  quarter  opposite  one's  face;  i.  e.,  straight  for- 
wards (cf.  Ezek.  i,  9,  12),  in  front.  [The  Septua- 
gint has  Kai  iiriBnaeL^  toi/s  \u)(vou^  kui  (pavovai 
iKTov  kvo^  TTpoaruiTTov.']  The  light  was  derived 
from  pure  olive  oil,  and  probably  kept  continually 
burning  (cf,  ch.  xxx,  7;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  38.  And 
the  tongs  thereof  [n^n^'pni]— sometimes  large  tongs 
for  a  fire  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  6) ;  but  here  small  tongs,  or 
snuffers  for  lamps  (cf,  ch.  xxxvii.  23 ;  Num.  iv.  9 ; 
1  Ki,  vii.  49 ;  2  Chr.  iv,  21),  39.  a  talent  of  pure 
gold— in  weight  equal  to  114  lbs,,  and  in  value  to 
£7,013,  It  must  nave  been  a  magnificent  work  of 
art,  (As  to  its  typical  import,  see  on  Lev.  xxiv, 
1-4.)  40.  look  that  thou  make  them  after  their 
pattern.  This  caution,  which  is  repeated  with  no 
small  frequency  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
Divine  King  in  the  erection  of  His  palace  or 
sanctuary ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  God's  condescending  to  such 
minute  details,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
this  tabernacle  was  to  be  of  a  typical  character, 
and  eminently  subservient  to  the  religious  in- 
struction and  benefit  of  mankind,  by  shadowing 
forth,  in  its  leading  features,  the  grand  truths  of 
the  Christian  Church, 
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CHAP.  XXVL  1-6. -The  Ten  Curtains  of 
THE  Tabernacle.  1.  thou  shalt  make  the 
tabernacle  with  ten  curtains.  Leading,  as  the 
Israelites  did,  a  wandering  life  in  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness,  none  but  a  moveable  sanctuary  would 
have  suited  their  circumstances  ;  and  accordingly 
the  whole  account  of  the  tabernacle  conveys  an 
impression  that,  in  form  as  well  as  in  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  constructed,  it  resembled 
the  tents  of  nomadic  people,  only  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  style  of  sumptuous 
decoration,  such  as  fitted  it  to  be  [iptj'sn]  the 
dwelling-place  of  its  august  inhabitant.  In  de- 
scribing the  framework  of  this  wonderful  taber- 
nacle, the  sacred  historian  naturally  assigned  the 
foremost  place  to  the  hangings  or  curtains  which 
are  the  real  characteristics  of  such  a  kind  of 
habitation  ;  and  the  first  in  the  series  he  mentions 
is  the  lower  or  inner  curtain,  which  was  a  splendid 
piece  of  tapestry,  embroidered  with  cherubic 
figures  in  various  colours  of  blue,  purple,  and 
kermes  (scarlet)  wool  (Heb,  ix.  19)  upon  a  white 
ground  of  byssus.  fine  twined  linen  [im-D  tJ'K'J— 
byssus  twisted  (see  on  ch.  xxv,  4),  two,  three,  or 
more  threads  being  twisted  together.  To  make 
the  yarn  more  suitable  for  tvi'ining,  it  was 
customary  to  beat  it  with  clubs,  to  boil  the 
thread  in  water,  and  then  to  wring  it  carefully. 
This  process  was  considered  useful,  both  ren- 
dering the  yarn  better  adapted  for  twisting  and 
weaving,  and  in  improving  the  whiteness  of  the 
cloth  (Hengstenberg,  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' 
p.  139 ;  OshurrCs  '  Egypt's  Testimony,'  p.  190). 
cunning  work  [^2'S^^  ng'i?^]— the  work  of  a  damask 
weaver ;  for  the  yarn  w^as  coloured  before  being 
put  into  the  loom— an  art  that  was  practised  at 
an  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  This  lower 
or  inner  covering  was  composed  of  ten  curtains, 
each  of  which  was  28  cubits  long  and  4  cubits 
broad  [i.  e. ,  15  yards  in  length  and  a  little  more 
than  2  in  breadth),  forming,  when  joined  together, 
one  continuous  curtain  of  280  cubits  in  extent. 
The  different  pieces  Mere  tacked  together  in  the 
following  manner :— Five  were  coupled  curtain 
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and  every  one  of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure.  The  five  curtains 
shall  be  ^coupled  together,  one  to  another;  and  other  five  curtains  shall 
be  coupled  one  to  another.  And  thou  shalt  make  ^  loops  of  blue  upon 
the  edge  of  the  one  curtain,  from  the  selvage  in  the  coupling ;  and  like- 
■vvise  shalt  thou  make  in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another  curtain,  in  the 
coupling  of  the  second.  Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain, 
and  fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in  the 
coupling  of  the  second,  that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of  another. 
And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains  together 
with  the  taches;  and  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle. 

And  ^thou  shalt  make  curtains  0/ goats'  hair  to  be  a  covering  upon 
the  tabernacle;  eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make.  The  length  of  one 
curtain  shall  be  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits : 
and  the  eleven  curtains  shall  be  all  of  one  measure.  And  thou  shalt 
couple  five  curtains  by  themselves,  and  six  curtains  by  themselves,  and 
shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore  front  of  the  tabernacle.  And 
thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost 
in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  which  coupleth 
the  second.  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  put  the 
taches  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the  ^  tent  together,  that  it  may  be  one. 
And  the  remnant  that  remaineth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  the  half- 
curtain  that  remaineth  shall  hang  over  the  back  side  of  the  tabernacle. 
13  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a  cubit  on  the  other  side,  ^of  that 
which  remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  it  shall 
hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  on  this  side  and  on  that  side, 
to  cover  it. 

And  ^  thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red, 
and  a  covering  above  0/ badgers'  skins. 

And  thou  shalt  make  ^boards  for  the  tabernacle  of  shittim  wood  stand- 
ing up.  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of  a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  breadth  of  one  board.    Two  *  tenons  shall  there  be  in 
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to  curtain,  by  fifty  loops  at  each  of  the  selv- 
edges, fastened  to  an  equal  number  of  taches 
or  hooks  of  gold,  supposed,  in  shape  as  well  as 
in  use,  to  be  the  same  as  hooks-and-eyes.  The 
other  five  pieces  of  curtain  were  united  by  similar 
means,  one  to  another  [-nn^i-^K  nK't*]— a  woman 
to  her  sister  [Septuagint,  v  krepa  e/c  t^s  erepa's]. 
4.  loops— [n-i^^^^;  Septuagint,  ayKvXai].  upon  the 
edge  [neb'"'?!?]— on  the  lip;  metaphorically,  border, 
margin.  It  appears  from  this  description  that 
ten  curtains  were  made  of  equal  dimensions,  aud 
afterwards  sewed  together  into  great  curtains, 
each  comprising  five  of  the  smaller  ones — that  at 
the  extremities  of  these  two  large  curtains  were 
attached  fifty  loops  of  blue  (blue  silk— old  English 
Bibles),  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of 
golden  taches  or  hooks  ;  aud  that  when  coupled 
by  these  fastenings  it  became  one  tabernacle, 

7-14.  thou  Shalt  make  curtains  of  goat's  hair. 
This  after  being  spun  (ch,  xxxv,  26)  was  woven 
into  a  coarse  kiod  of  stuff  resembling  camlet, 
aud  used  in  the  East  as  a  material  of  common 
tents.  It  differed  somewhat  from  the  former  in 
dimensions,  no  less  than  in  general  quality  and 
appearance.  There  were  to  be  eleven  pieces  of  this 
coarse  cloth  made,  each  30  cubits  long  and  4 
cubits  broad,  which  were  to  be  formed  into  two 
largecurtains— oneof  five  and  the  other  of  six  parts ; 
and  these,  when  united  by  loops  and  taches  of 
brass,  were  to  be  placed  over  the  splendid  curtain 
of  the  tabernacle,  being  so  disposed  that,  as  they 
were  one  more  in  number  than  the  former,  and, 
moreover,  were  30  cubits  long,  while  the  linen 
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curtains  under  them  were  only  28,  the  hair-cloth 
covering  would  extend  considerably  lower  011 
each  side,  and  be  large  enough  to  conceal  the 
richer  curtains,  and  protect  them  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  weather.  The  extra  or  sixth  curtain 
was  to  hang  down  in  a  doubled  form  in  'the  fore- 
front,' which  was  the  entrance  at  the  east  end 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  design  of  making  those 
curtains  separated,  and  attachable  by  fastenings, 
was  to  facilitate  the  work  of  removal,  transport, 
and  re-erection. 

14.  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  and  a  covering  above  of  toadgers'  skins— 
(see  on  ch.  xxv. )  These  additional  coverings  were 
for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  the  tabernacle 
from  external  injuries,  especially  from  rain  ;  for 
if  the  roof,  which  was  flat,  had  been  covered  only 
with  curtains  of  cloth,  it  would  have  been  per- 
vious to  every  shower,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  those  superincumbent  coverings,  the  smooth 
leathern  surface  of  which  rain  could  not  penetrate. 
But  they  were  not  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  tarpaulings  merely  —  they  contributed  to  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  the  tabernacle,  the  one 
being  one  entire  sheet  of  red,  the  other,  as  mauy 
suppose,  of  azure  or  sky-blue  skin. 

15-30.  boards  ,  .  .  of  shittim  wood  standing 
up.  These  boards,  made  of  acacia  wood  (see  on 
ch.  xxv,  15),  covered  with  gold,  were  to  be  formed 
each  ten  cubits  in  length,  and  a  cubit  aud  a  half 
in  breadth,  [Nothing  is  said  as  to  thickness, 
which  Lightfoot  ('Gleanings  from  Exodus ')  de- 
clares, on  the  authority  of  rabbinical  tradition, 
to  have  been  nine  inches.]    Neither  the  acacia 
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one  board,  set  in  order  one  against  another :  thus  shalt  thou  make  for  all 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle. 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for  the  tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on 

19  the  south  side  southward.  And  thou  shalt  make  forty  ''sockets  of  silver 
under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets  under  one  board  for  his  two 

20  tenons,  and  two  sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two  tenons.  And 
for  the  second  side  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  north  side,  there  shall  be 

21  twenty  boards,  and  their  forty  sockets  of  silver  ;  two  sockets  under  one 

22  board,  and  two  sockets  under  another  board.    And  for  the  sides  of  the 

23  tabernacle  *  westward  thou  shalt  make  six  boards.    And  two  boards  shalt 

24  thou  make  for  the  corners  of  tlie  tabernacle  in  the  two  sides.  And  they 
shall  be  ^coupled  together  beneath,  and  they  shall  be  coupled  together 
above  the  head  of  it  unto  one  ring  :  thus  shall  it  be  for  them  both  ;  they 

25  shall  be  for  the  two  corners.  And  they  shall  be  eight  boards,  and  their 
sockets  of  silver,  sixteen  sockets ;  two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board. 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  -^bars  o/shittim  wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the 

27  one  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  side  of  the  taber- 

28  nacle  for  the  two  sides  westward.    And  the  middle  bar  in  the  midst  of 

29  the  boards  shall  reach  from  end  to  end.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the 
boards  with  gold,  and  make  their  rings  of  gold  for  places  for  the  bars  : 
and  thou  shalt  overlay  the  bars  with  gold. 

30  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  tabernacle  according  *to  the  fashion  thereof 
which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount. 

31  And  ^thou  shalt  make  a  veil  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 

32  twined  linen,  of  cunning  work :  with  cherubim  shall  it  be  made :  and 
thou  shalt  hang  it  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold  : 
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Seyal  nor  the  acacia  Nilotica  could  have  fur- 
nished single  planks  for  boards  of  the  prescribed 
dimensions,  though,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
acacia  Serissa  of  Cairo  might  have  done  so,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  formerly  grown  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  each  board  consisted  of  a  single 
plank,  since  the  word  is  used  collectively  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  6)  for  the  deck  of  a  ship  {Gesenius).  Every 
board  was  to  be  cut  or  fashioned  at  the  extremity 
into  the  form  of  two  tenons  [hit;,  hands],  by 
which  it  might  take  hold  of,  and  be  fastened  into 
silver  sockets  bases,  pedestals],  on  which 
it  was  to  stand  erect.  Twenty  boards  were  placed 
on  the  north  side,  twenty  on  the  south,  and  six  on 
the  west,  with  two  "  for  the  corners  of  the  taber- 
nacle ; "  live  bars  [Dnn?>  cross  bars]  of  the  same 
materials,  passed  along  each  side  of  the  tabernacle 
through  rings  attached  to  each  board,  held  them 
compactly  together  ;  but  the  central  bar  extended 
over  all  the  boards.  '  The  arrangement,'  says 
jUr.  Rhind  ('Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness,'  p.  22), 
'  of  the  boards  of  the  western  side,  or,  as  our  version 
has  it,  of  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  westward, 
is  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  for  if  we  imagine  an 
extreme  obtuse  angle  to  account  for  the  language, 
tlie  sides  westward,  there  would  be  an  impossibility 
to  run  the  centre  golden  bar  through  all ;  and  this 
the  text  {v.  28)  demands  should  be  done.'  If  the 
'  Bishop's  Bible '  gives  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  passage,  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  this  part 
of  the  question— i.  e.,  the  sides.  The  language  is 
thus,—'  And  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  towards 
the  west  shalt  thou  make  six  boards  ;  also  two 
boards  shalt  thou  make  in  the  corners  of  the 
tabernacle  on  the  two  sides;  also,  they  shall  be 
joined  beneath,  and  likewise  they  shall  be  joined 
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above  to  a  ring  ;  thus  shall  it  be  for  them  two — 
they  shall  be  for  two  corners,  so  they  shall  be 
eight  boards,  having  sockets  of  silver,  even  six- 
teen sockets — that  is,  two  sockets  Under  one 
board,  and  two  sockets  under  another  board.' 
If  this  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  passage, 
then  the  difficulty  is  removed.  And  as  the  mea- 
surement of  the  curtains  fully  demonstrates  that 
the  width  of  the  tabernacle  was  but  10  cubits,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  two  boards  which  formed  the 
corners  must  have  been  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  perpendicularly,  and  then  joined  together;for 
this  would  just  provide  for  the  width,  which  may 
be  thus  proved,— The  six  boards,  of  course,  would 
be  9  cubits  ;  then  a  half  cubit  of  each  of  the  half 
boards  would  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  north 
and  south  sides,  M'hile  the  extira  quarter  of  a  cubit 
on  each  side  would  project  beyond,  sufficient  to 
have  coupled  to  them  the  other  half  of  the  two 
boards,  and  so  the  two  corners  would  be  doubled 
firm  and  sure.  Such  was  the  framework  of  the 
tabernacle.  From  its  name,  as  well  as  from  its 
general  appearance  and  arrangements,  it  was  a 
tent ;  but  from  the  description  given  in  the  xjre- 
ceding  verses,  the  boards  that  formed  its  walls, 
the  five  cross  bars  that  strengthened  them,  and 
the  middle  bar  that  "reached  from  end  to  end," 
giving  it  solidity  and  compactness,  it  was  evidently 
a  more  substantial  fabric  than  a  light  and  fragile 
tent,  the  boards  and  bars  being  introduced  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  various  cover- 
ings, as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  its  precious 
furniture. 

31-33.  a  veil,  &c.  This  veil,  which  was  em- 
broidered in  the  same  way  as  the  inner  covering 
on  the  roof  of  the  tabernacle,  was  suspended  on 
four  pillars  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  gold, 
placed  two  cubits  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
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33  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold,  upon  the  four  sockets  of  silver.  And  thou 
shalt  hang  up  the  veil  under  the  taches,  that  thou  mayest  bring  in 
thither  within  the  veil '"the  ark  of  the  testimony :  and  "the  veil  shall 

34  divide  unto  you  between  "the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy.  And  ^thou 
shalt  put  the  mercyseat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  most  holy 

35  place.  And  ^thou  shalt  set  the  table  without  the  veil,  and  the  '"candle- 
stick over  against  the  table  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  toward  the  south : 
and  thou  shalt  put  the  table  on  the  north  side. 

36  And  ^thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle-work. 

37  And  thou  shalt  make  for  the  hanging  five  *  pillars  o/shittim  and 
overlay  them  with  gold,  and  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold  :  and  thou  shalt 
cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them. 

27  AND  thou  shalt  make  "an  altar  of  shittim  wood,  five  cubits  long, 
and  five  cubits  broad :  the  altar  shall  be  foursquare ;  and  the  height 

2  thereof  shall  be  three  cubits.    And  thou  shalt  make  the  *  horns  of  it 
upon  the  four  corners  thereof :  his  horns  shall  be  of  the  same :  and 

3  '^thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass.   And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  receive 
his  ashes,  and  his  ^shovels,  and  his  basins,  and  his  flesh-hooks,  and  his 

4  fire-pans:  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make     brass.    And  thou 
shalt  make  for  it  a    grate  of  network  of  brass ;  and  upon  the  net  shalt 

5  thou  make  four  brasen  rings  in  the  four  corners  thereof.    And  thou  shalt 
put  it  under  the  compass  of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  be  even 

6  to  the  midst  of  the  altar.    And  thou  shalt  make  staves  for  the  altar, 

7  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  brass.    And  the  staves 
shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the  staves  shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of 

8  the  altar,  to  ^bear  it.    Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it:  -^as  ^it 
was  showed  thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall  they  make  it. 

9  And  ^thou  shalt  make  the  court  of  the  tabernacle:  for  the  south  side 


other  ;  and  they  stood  on  sockets  of  silver,  instead 
of  sockets  of  brass.  It  formed  a  division  of  the 
tabernacle  into  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place— 
the  former  containing  three  notable  objects— viz., 
the  candlestick  and  the  table  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense  ;  while  the  latter  was  dis- 
tinguished by  possessing  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat, 
and  cherubim. 

36.  an  hanging  for  tlie  door  of  the  tent.  Cur- 
tains of  rich  and  elaborate  embroidery,  made  by 
the  female  inmates,  are  suspended  over  the  doors 
or  entrances  of  the  tents  occujiied  by  Eastern 
chiefs  and  princes.  In  a  similar  style  of  elegance 
was  the  hanging  finished  which  was  to  cover  the 
door  of  this  tabernacle — the  chosen  habitation  of 
the  God  and  King  of  Israel.  It  appears  from  vv. 
12,  22,  2.3,  that  the  ark  and  mercyseat  were  placed 
in  the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle,  and  conse- 
quently the  door  or  entrance  fronted  the  east,  so 
that  the  Israelites  in  worshipping  Jehovah  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  ^vest,  that  they  might  be 
thus  figuratively  taught  to  turn  from  the  worship 
of  that  luminary  which  was  the  great  idol  of  the 
nations,  and  to  adore  the  God  who  made  it  and 
them. 

CHAP.  XXVII.  1-21.  — Altar  tor  Burnt 
OfferIxVG.  1.  altar  of  shittim  wood.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  altar,  which  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  were  nearly  three  yards 
square,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height.  Under 
the  brass-overlaid  wooden  frame  of  this  chest-like 
altar  there  must  have  been  a  centre  of  earth  or 
stone  sufficiently  large  enough  to  support  the 
body  of  the  sacrificial  victim  ;  and  thus  the  pre- 
cept which  reifuired  the  art  of  man  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle 
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appears  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  hammer  or  the  chisel.  The 
enclosing  copper  case  served  merely  to  keep  the 
earth  together  (see  Kurtz,  'History  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  142).  Each  corner  was  to 
be  terminated  by  "  horns  "  [vnrj^— its  horns ; 
Septuagint,  -ra  Kepara;  JosepJius  (' Jewisli  War,' 
b.  v.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  6),  ytoviaL  Ke/jaxoetoeis] — angular 
projections,  perpendicular  or  oblique,  in  the  form 
of  horns.  The  animals  to  be  sacrificed  were 
bound  to  these  (Ps.  cxviii.  27),  and  part  of  the 
blood  was  applied  to  them  (ch.  xxix.  12  ;  Lev.  iv. 
25).  3.  shovels— fire-shovels  for  scraping  together 
any  of  the  scattered  ashes,  basins— for  receiving 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
people,  flesh-hooks — curved  three-pronged  forks 
(1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14).  fire-pans— a  censer,  or  large 
sort  of  vessel,  wherein  the  sacred  fire  which 
came  down  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.  24)  was  kei)t 
burning,  while  they  cleaned  the  altar  and  the  grate 
from  the  coals  and  ashes,  and  while  the  altar 
was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
wilderness  {Spencer,  Le  Clerc).  and  in  which  fire 
was  taken  to  kindle  incense  (Lev.  xvi.  12 ;  Num. 
xvi.  6 ;  1  Ki.  vii.  50).  4.  a  grate  of  network  of 
brass — sunk  lattice  work  to  support  the  fire, 
four  brasen  rings— by  which  the  grating  might 
be  lifted  and  taken  away,  as  occasion  required, 
from  the  body  of  the  altar.  5.  put  it— ^,  e.,  the 
grating  in  which  they  were  carried  to  a  clean 
place  (Lev.  iv.  12).  6,  7.  staves  .  .  .  rings— 
those  rings  were  placed  at  the  side  through 
which  the  poles  were  inserted  on  occasions  of 
removal. 

9.  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  The  enclosure  in 
which  the  edifice  stood  was  a  rectangular  court, 
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southward  there  shall  be  hangings  for  the  court  of  fine  twined  linen,  of 
an  hundred  cubits  long  for  one  side.  And  the  twenty  ''pillars  thereof, 
and  their  twenty  sockets,  shall  he  of  brass  ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fillets  shall  he  of  silver.  And  likewise  for  the  north  side  in  length 
there  shall  he  hangings  of  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  his  twenty  pillars 
and  their  twenty  sockets  brass;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets 
of  silver.  And  for  the  breadth  of  the  court  on  the  west  side  shall 
be  hangings  of  fifty  cubits :  their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets  ten. 
And  the  breadth  of  the  court  on  the  east  side  eastward  shall  be  fifty 

14  cubits.    The  hangings  of  one  side  of  the  gate  shall  he  fifteen  cubits:  their 

15  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three.  And  on  the  other  side  shall  be 
hangings  fifteen  cubits:  their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three. 

16  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  be  oxi  hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle- 
work :  and  their  pillars  shall  be  four,  and  their  sockets  four.  All  the 
pillars  round  about  the  court  shall  be  filleted  with  silver ;  their  hooks 
shall  be  of  silver,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  The  length  of  the  court 
shall  be  an  hundred  cubits,  and  the  breadth  ^ fifty  everywhere,  and  the 

19  height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  their  sockets  o/*  brass.  All 
the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the  service  thereof,  and  all  the  pins 
thereof,  and  all  the  *  pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of  brass. 

20  And  Hhou  shalt  command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee 
pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  ^to  burn  always. 

21  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  without  ^  the  veil,  which  is  before 
the  testimony,  *  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  evening  to  morning 
before  the  Lord.  It  ^  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  their  generations  on 
the  behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

28  AND  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him, 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office,  ei^en  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
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extending  rather  more  than  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  half  that  space  in  breadth,  and  the  enclosing 
parapet  was  about  three  yards,  or  half  the  height 
of  the  tabernacle.  That  parapet  consisted  of  a 
connected  series  of  curtains,  made  of  fine  twined 
linen  yarn,  woven  into  a  kind  of  net-work,  so 
that  the  people  could  see  through  ;  but  that  large 
curtain  "which  overhung  the  entrance  w^as  of  a 
difi'erent  texture,  being  embroidered  and  dyed 
with  variegated  colours,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  cords  for  pulling  it  up  or  drawing  it  aside 
when  the  priests  had  occasion  to  enter.  The  cur- 
tains of  this  enclosure  were  supported  on  sixty 
brasen  pillars,  which  stood  on  pedestals  of  the 
same  metal ;  but  their  capitals  and  fillets  were  of 
silver,  and  the  hooks  on  which  they  were  sus- 
pended were  of  silver  also.  19.  pins— were  de- 
signed to  hold  down  the  curtains  at  the  bottom,  lest 
the  wind  should  waft  them  aside  {v.  12)  [D^~nNQ^ 
the  side  of  the  sea— ie.,  west  {v.  13).  '"i^lp. 
nnnra].  Misrach  denotes  the  place  of  the  sun's 
rising  [Greek,  avaToXtj ;  Latin,  oriens] ;  here  it  is 
joined  with  kedem,  in  front  of  one— i.  e.,  the  east, 
from  the  Oriental  practice  of  turning  in  that  direc- 
tion when  pointing  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  phrase,  then,  "on  the  east  side  eastward," 
which  appears  in  our  version  very  tautological,  is 
not  so  in  the  original,  the  two  words  used  bearing 
etymologically  different  meanings. 

20.  oil  olive  beaten— i.e.,  such  as  runs  from  the 
olives  when  bruised,  and  without  the  application  of 
fire.  21.  Aaron  and  Ms  sons— were  to  take  charge 
of  lighting  it  in  all  time  coming.  '  It  is  clear  that 
these  regiOations  refer  only  to  Aaron  and  his  sous, 
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who  acted  as  priests  in  the  time  of  Moses.  As  they 
stand  here,  they  could  not  bear  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  later  temple  service,  but  could  be 
referred  to  it  only  by  means  of  an  accommodating 
interpretation,  which  would  also  require  to  define 
more  exactly  how  much  of  this  was  applicable  to 
the  high  priest,  and  how  much  to  the  other  priests ; 
for  neither  of  these  points  is  here  distinctly  de- 
fined' {Bleek,  quoted  by  Hdverniek,  'Introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch,'  p.  290).  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning.  The  tabernacle  having  no 
windows,  the  lamps  required  to  be  lighted  during 
the  day.  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  only  three 
were  lighted ;  but  his  were  degenerate  times,  and 
there  is  no  Scripture  authority  for  this  limitation. 
But  although  the  priests  were  obliged  from  neces- 
sity to  light  them  by  day,  they  might  have  let 
them  go  out  at  night,  had  it  not  been  for  this  ex- 
press ordinance.  It  shall  he  a  statute  for  ever. 
This  expression,  which  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  Mosaic  books  (ch.  xxx.  21;  Lev.  iii.  17;  vi.  8; 
vii.  36;  x.  9;  xvii.  7;  xxiii.  14,  21,  31,  41),  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  as  denoting  a  permanently 
fixed  irrevocable  law,  but  only  an  ordinance 
which  was  designed  to  continue  in  force  till  the 
course  of  time  should  require  it  to  be  modified  or 
abrogated. 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-4.3.— Appointment  to  the 
Priesthood.  1.  take  thou  .  .  .  Aaron  thy 
brother.  Moses  had  hitherto  discharged  the 
priestly  functions  (Ps.  xcix.  6),  and  he  evinced 
the  piety  as  well  as  humility  of  his  character  in 
readily  complying  with  the  command  to  invest  his 
brother  with  the  sacred  office,  thongh  it  involved 
thepeipetual  exclusion  of  his  own  family.  The 
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2  Aaron's  sons.     And  *thou  sbalt  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy 

3  brother  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that 
are  wise-hearted,  ^  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that 
they  may  make  Aaron's  garments  to  consecrate  him,  that  he  may 

4  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  these  are  the  garments 
which  they  shall  make;  a  breastplate,  and  an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a 
broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  girdle :  and  they  shall  make  holy  garments 
for  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in 

5  the  priest's  office.  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

6  And  ^they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of 

7  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work.  It  shall  have  the  two 
shoulder-pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof ;  and  so  it  shall  be 

8  joined  together.  And  the  ^  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
sliall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof ;  emn  of  gold,  of 

9  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen.  And  thou  shalt 
take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of 

10  Israel :  six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the 

1 1  rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth.  With  the  work  of  an 
engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the 
two  stones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make 

12  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  stones 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  children 
of  Israel :  and  ^  Aaron  shall  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  his 

13  two  shoulders  ^for  a  memorial.    And  thou  shalt  make  ouches  o/gold; 

14  and  two  chains  of  pure  gold  at  the  ends;  of  wreathen  work  shalt  thou 
make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the  ouches. 

15  And  ^thou  shalt  make  the  breastplate  of  judgment  with  cunning  work; 
after  the  work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it;  of  gold,  o/blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen,  shalt  thou  make  it. 

16  Foursquare  it  shall  be,  being  doubled  ;  a  span  shall 
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appointment  was  a  special  act  of  God's  sove- 
reignty; so  that  there  could  be  no  ground  for 
popular  umbrage  by  the  selection  of  Aaron's 
family,  with  whom  the  oflBce  was  inalienably 
established,  and  continued  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion till  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era. 
2-5.  holy  garments  [-^'np-M;?]— garments  of  holi- 
ness [Septuagint,  (rTo\y]v  ayiav\  Beged  denotes 
the  outer  cloak  of  Orientals  (Gen.  xxxix,  12,  13, 
&c.;  I  Ki,  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii,  9).  It  is  always 
a])plied  to  describe  the  official  dress  of  the  priests 
(ch,  XXXV,  19;  Lev,  x.  6;  xxi.  10).  No  inherent 
holiness  belonged  either  to  the  materials  or  the 
workmanship.  But  they  are  called  "holy" simply 
because  they  were  not  worn  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  assumed  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions (Ezek.  xliv.  19).  for  glory  and  for  beauty. 
It  was  a  grand  and  sumptuous  attire.  In  ma- 
terial, elaborate  embroidery,  and  colour,  it  had 
an  imposing  splendour.  The  tabernacle  being 
adapted  to  the  infantine  age  of  the  Church,  it  was 
right  and  necessary  that  the  priest's  garments 
should  be  of  such  superb  and  dazzling  appearance 
that  the  people  might  be  inspired  with  a  due  re- 
spect for  the  ministers  as  well  as  the  rites  of 
religion.  But  they  had  also  a  further  meaning  ; 
for,  being  all  made  of  linen,  they  were  symbolical 
of  the  truth,  ymrity,  and  other  qualities  in  Christ 
that  rendered  Him  such  a  high  priest  as  became 
us, 

6-14.  ephod.    It  was  a  very  gorgeous  robe, 
made  of  byssus,  curiously  embroidered,  and  dyed 
with  variegated  colours,  and  further  enriched 
with  golden  tissue,  the  threads  of  gold  being 
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either  originally  interwoven  or  afterwards  in- 
serted by  the  embroiderer.  It  was  short,  reach- 
ing from  the  breast  to  a  little  below  the  loins  ; 
and  though  destitute  of  sleeves,  retained  its 
position  by  the  support  of  straps  thrown  over 
each  shoulder.  These  straps  or  braces,  connect- 
ing the  one  with  the  back,  the  other  with  the 
front  piece  of  which  the  tunic  was  composed, 
were  united  on  the  shoulder  by  two  onyx  stones, 
serving  as  buttons,  and  on  which  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved,  and  set  iu 
golden  encasements.  It  was  essential  to  all  acts 
of  divine  worship;  and  none  ever  enquired  of  the 
Lord  without  it.  The  symbolical  design  of  this 
was,  that  the  high  priest,  who  bore  the  names 
along  with  him  in  all  his  ministrations  before  the 
Lord,  might  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  his  duty 
to  plead  their  cause,  and  supplicate  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Divine  promises  in  their  favour. 
The  ephod  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  the  same 
costly  materials— i.  e.,  dyed,  embroidered,  and 
wroxvght  with  threads  of  gold.  It  was  about  a 
hand-breadth  wide,  and  wound  twice  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  waist:  it  fastened  in  front,  the 
ends  hanging  down  at  great  length  (Rev.  i,  13). 

15-30,  breastplate  of  judgment  []»n]— a  very 
splendid  and  richly  embroidered  piece  of  brocade, 
of  the  same  texture  and  workmanship  as  the 
ephod,  a  span  square,  and  doubled,  to  enable  it 
the  better  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  precious 
stones  in  it.  There  were  twelve  different  stones, 
containing  each  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  arranged 
in  four  rows,  three  in  each,  (cf.  Ps.  cxxxiii,)  The 
Israelites  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lapi- 


The  Urim  EXODUS  XXVIll.  and  Thummim. 


17  and  a  span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof.  And  *  thou  shalt  ^  set  in  it  settings 
of  stones,  even  four  rows  of  stones:  the  first  tow  shall      a  ^sardius,  a 

18  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle:  this  shall  be  the  first  row.    And  the  second 

19  row  shall  be  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond.    And  the  third  row 

20  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst.  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and 
an  onyx,  and  a  jasper:  they  shall  beset  in  gold  in  their  ^inclosings. 

21  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve, 
according  to  their  names,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet ;  every  one  with 

22  his  name  shall  they  be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes.  And  thou  shalt 
make  upon  the  breastplate  chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen  work  of  pure 

23  gold.    And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breastplate  two  rings  of  gold,  and 

24  shalt  put  the  two  rings  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate.  And  thou 
shalt  put  the  two  wreathen  chains  of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on 

25  the  ends  of  the  breastplate.  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen 
chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  two  ouches,  and  put  them  on  the  shoulder- 

26  pieces  of  the  ephod  before  it.  And  thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of  gold, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate,  in  the 

27  border  thereof,  which  is  in  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward.  And  two  other 
rings  of  gold  thou  shalt  make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  ephod  underneath,  toward  the  fore  part  thereof,  over  against  the 

28  other  coupling  thereof,  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  And  they 
shall  bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod 
with  a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 

29  and  that  the  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod.  And  Aaron  shall 
*bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment 
upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place,  '  for  a  memorial 
before  the  Lord  continually. 

30  And  "Hhou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in 
before  the  Lord  :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually. 
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dary's  art  in  Egy]3t;  and  the  amount  of  their  skill 
ia  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  precious  stones 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  diamond  forming  one  of  the 
engraved  ornaments  on  this  breastplate  ( Wilkin- 
son's 'Ancient  Egypt,'  iii.,  106:  see  on  ch.  xxxv. 
33).  A  ring  was  attached  to  each  corner,  through 
which  the  golden  chains  were  passed  to  fasten  this 
brilliant  piece  of  jewellery  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
tightly  on  the  breast  of  the  ephod.  The  precious 
stones  enumerated  here  are  the  same  as  the 
apocalyptic  seer  has  represented  on  the  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  celestial  city  (Rev.  xxi.  19) ;  and 
as  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  engraven 
upon  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest,  so  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are 
inscribed  upon  the  constituent  gems  in  the  walls 
of  the  celestial  city.  This  correspondence  is  of 
great  significance,  the  idea  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  being  the  preciousness  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  His  people;  while  the  splen- 
dour betokens  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Divine 
presence.  20.  a  beryl  [E'^K'nn ;  Septuagint,  xp»- 
aoXiQo's].  So  also  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iii., 
ch.  vii.,  sec.  5),  the  chrysolite.  21.  the  engrav- 
ings of  a  signet.  '  People  in  the  East,'  says 
Niebuhr  ('Travels,'  p.  9Q),  'usually  write  their 
names  with  letters  interlacing  each  other  in 
ciphers,  in  order  that  their  signature  may  not 
be  imitated.  Those  who  cannot  write  cause  their 
names  to  be  written  by  others,  and  then  stamp 
their  name  or  their  device  with  ink  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  or  on  the  back  of  it.  But  usually  j 
they  have  their  name  or  their  device  engraven  on  a  \ 


stone,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger^  (of.  Gen- 
xxxviii.  18 ;  xli.  42).  This  usage  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  writers,  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
purified,  however,  from  the  heathen  accompani- 
ments by  which  it  was  there  associated ;  for  con- 
spicuous on  the  breastplate  of  the  Egyptian  priest 
was  an  idolatrous  symbol,  usually  the  winged 
scarabseus,  the  emblem  of  the  sun;  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  gems,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  their  tribes,  completely  changed  the  character 
of  that  garment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites. 

30.  thou  Shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  [□n.ij<n-n}^ 
D'Enn-nN"!].  The  words— judging  from  the  usual 
acceptations  of  their  roots  and  related  forms — 
signify  'lights'  and  'perfections;'  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Josephm,  Brannius  ('De  Vest.  Sacred 
Heb.'),  Dathe,  Bellermann,  &c.,  nothing  more  is 
meant  by  them  than  the  precious  stones  of  the 
breastplate,  already  described,  and  the  surpassing 
lustre  produced  by  the  reflected  radiance  of  so 
many  gems.  Others  think  that  these  mysterious 
names  denote  the  latent  virtue  or  power  com- 
municated to  the  breastplate,  at  its  consecration, 
of  obtaining  an  oracular  response  from  God.  But 
as  the  words,  "thou  shalt  put,"  are  used  (ch.  xxv. 
16,  21)  to  intimate  an  outward  act— viz.,  the  de- 
positing of  the  two  tables  in  the  ark— it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
here;  and  that  this  phraseology  implies  the  in- 
sertion of  some  material  ornament,  additional 
I  to,  and  separable  from,  the  breastplate.  This 
I  view,  which  seems  clearly  supported  by  Lev. 


The  robe  of 


EXODUS  XXVIII. 


the  cphod. 


31,     And  '^tliou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  o/blue.    And  there 

32  shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof :  it  shall  have  a 
binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  "  hole  of 

33  an  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent.  And  beneath  upon  the  ^  hem  of  it,  thou 
shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round 
about  the  hem  thereof ;  and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about : 

34  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon 

35  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about.    And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
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viii.  8,  is  that  which  is  now  generally  adopted. 
But  opinions  greatly  differ  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  practice  and  the  import  of  the  names. 
Spencer  ('De  Legg.  Heb.,'  torn,  ii.,  Dissert,  vii.) 
maintains  that  they  pointed  to  the  teraphim, 
which,  from  their  having  been  long  used  by  tlie 
people  in  private  for  the  purposes  of  divination, 
Moses  resolved  to  eradicate ;  and  accordingly,  as 
the  best  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  superstition, 
embodied  them  in  a  cavity  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  in  order  that  all  enquiries  in  matters 
of  doubt  or  difficulty  should  be  publicly  made  to 
Jehovah  alone.  This  view  is  founded  on  Hos.  iii. 
4  and  Judg.  xvii.  14,  where  the  teraphim  are 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  ephod.  But 
it  is  obviously  untenable;  for  neither  of  these 
passages  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  the  teraphim  were,  in  accommodation  to  the 
gross  conceptions  of  the  Egyptianized  Israelites, 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  ephod ;  and,  besides, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  He  who  declared  Himself 
jealous  of  His  honour  would  authorize  or  sanction 
the  superaddition  of  an  idolatrous  image  to  the 
attire  of  His  priest  when  equipped  in  full  official 
costume  for  going  into  the  sanctuary  to  ask  an 
oracular  response?'  Michaelis  ('Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  Moses,'  art.  ccciv.)  and  Jahn  ('  Intro- 
duction,' p.  370)  see  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
the  institution  of  a  sacred  sortilege,  which  con- 
sisted in  two  stones  engraven,  one  with  [J.?]  Yes, 
the  other  [^h]  No;  and  that  the  answer  to  en- 
quiries was  made  in  some  way  through  the 
medium  of  these.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  generally 
held  that  the  response  was  given  by  a  miraculous 
blaze  of  light  emanating  in  succession  from  every 
stone  that  contained  the  answer.  Rejecting  all 
these  theoi'ies  as  the  vagaries  of  fancy  and  learned 
conjecture,  Gesenius,  following  the  Septuagint 
translation  [which  renders  the  words  ^7]XMcnv  kul 
a\T)6£<ai/],  and  Philo  ('De  vita  Mosis'),  after  them, 
affirm  that  the  words  properly  interpreted,  mean 
Revelation  and  Truth,  which  were  represented  by 
two  miniature  images  representing  these  allegori- 
cal characters;  and  Wilkinson  ('Ancient  Egypt,' 
iv.,  pp.  27,  28),  who  sivrjports  this  view  as  the 
right  one,  says,  in  the  Egyptian  courts  the  pre- 
siding judge  put  a  golden  chain  round  his  neck, 
to  which  was  appended  a  small  sapphire  figure  of 
Truth,  Thmei  {Gr.  ee/xis),  or  in  the  double  form  of 
Truth  and  Justice — whence  the  Hebrew  words 
are  in  the  plural.  But  though  there  is  an  appar- 
ent resemblance  iu  some  of  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  was  a  derivative  form  from 
Egypt.  It  was  not  in  a  judicial  character  that 
Aaron  wore  this  symbol,  but  in  his  priestly 
capacity,  when,  as  mediator,  he  negotiated  with 
Ood  on  behalf  of  those  whose  names  he  bore  upon 
his  breast.  In  fact,  there  is  no  foundation,  either 
linguistic  or  Scriptural,  for  the  prevalent  notion 
tliat  there  was  a  close  affinity  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  emblems.  Thummim, 
as  has  been  well  remarked  (see  Bdhr,  'Symbolik,' 
ii.,  sec.  164),  is  a  regular  Hebrew  form,  grammati- 
cally unconnected  with  the  Coptic  Thmei  The 
395 


LXX.,  in  rendering  Thummim  into  Creek,  have 
departed  from  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
confounded  qualities  which  really  differ.  For 
the  bearing  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  qualified 
the  high  priest  to  consult  the  Divine  oracle  — 
not  as  a  civil  judge,  on  matters  of  common  and 
daily  interest,  but  only  on  public  and  national 
emergencies,  by  going  into  the  holy  place,  stand- 
ing close  before  the  Veil,  and  putting  his  hand 
uyon  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  conveyed  a  peti- 
tion from  the  people,  and  asked  counsel  of  Cod, 
who,  as  the  Sovereign  of  Israel,  gave  response 
from  the  midst  of  His  glory.  The  words  are  in 
the  plural  (plu.  majest.),  and,  by  a  Hendyadys, 
seem  intended  to  denote  the  clearness  and  fulness 
of  Divine  illumination.  '  When  the  glorious  pro- 
perties of  light  and  perfection  had  been  ascribed 
emphatically  to  the  Hebrew  breastplate,  by  affix- 
ing to  it  the  significant  symbols  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  high  priest  was  made  to  bear  the 
whole  of  "the  oracular  apparatus "  with  him  as 
"a  memorial  before  the  Lord."  If,  therefore,  iu 
accordance  with  some  other  texts  of  Scripture, 
the  inserted  symbols  may  be  construed  as  uniting 
into  one  the  highest  moral  qualities  ascribable  to 
Cod  Himself,  it  is  no  idle  fancy  to  conclude  that 
Aaron,  so  adorned,  and  beai'ing  on  his  heart  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  was  to  them  a 
vivid  image  of  the  law  of  mediation  (cf.  Num. 
xvi.  47,  48),  and  to  us  a  luminous  shadow  of  "  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,"  who  having  in 
the  fulness  of  the  times  obtained  a  more  excellent 
ministry,  has  gathered  up  into  Himself  tlie  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  mediatorial  office,'  {Hard- 
wick^  'Christ  and  Other  Masters,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  336; 
Tomkins's  'Hulsean  Lectures,'  1850,  p.  80;  Hen- 
derson  'On  Inspiration,'  pp.  13-124;  Hengstenberg, 
'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  pp.  149-153;  Witsim, 
'^gyptiaca;'  Lightfoofs  'Works,'  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  &c.) 

31,  the  robe  of  tlie  ephod  ['^"'rp]— an  exterior 
tunic,  larger  and  fuller  than  the  common  one, 
worn  by  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  4 ;  xxiv.  5, 12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Job  i.  20 ;  ii.  12), 
and  by  priests  (Ezraix.  3,  5),  especially  by  the  higfi 
priest  {v.  31  ;  ch.  xxxix.  22).  It  was  the  middle 
garment,  under  the  ephod  and  above  the  coat.  It 
had  a  hole  through  which  the  head  was  thrust, 
and  was  formed  carefully  of  one  piece,  such  as 
was  the  coat  of  Christ  (John  xix.  23).  The  high 
priest's  was  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  The  binding  of 
this  corslet  at  the  neck  was  strongly  woven,  and 
it  terminated  below  in  a  fringe,  made  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet  tassels,  in  the  form  of  a  pome- 
granate, interspersed  with  small  bells  of  gold, 
which  tinkled  as  the  wearer  was  in  motion  (see 
Hengstenberg,  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  p. 
142).  34.  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate. 
The  bells  were  hung  between  the  pomegranates, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  seventy-two, 
and  the  use  of  them  seems  to  have  been  to  an- 
nounce to  the  j)eople  when  the  high  priest  entered 
the  most  holy  place,  that  they  might  accompany 
him  with  their  prayers,  and  also  to  remind  him- 
self to  be  attired  in  his  official  dress,  to  minister 
without  which  was  death. 


Consec7'ating  the  priests 


EXODUS  XXIX. 


and  the  altar. 


minister :  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 

36  And  ^thou  shalt  make  a  plate  o/*pure  gold,  and  sjrave  upon  it,  like  the 

37  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD.  And  thou  shalt 
put  it  on  a  blue  lace,  that  it  may  be  upon  the  mitre ;  upon  the  fore  front 
of  the  mitre  it  shall  be.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  forehead,  that 
Aaron  may  ^  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts;  and  it  shall  be  always  upon  his 
forehead,  that  they  may  be  '"accepted  before  the  Lord. 

And  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt 
make  the  mitre  o/fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  girdle  ^needle- 
work. 

And  ^for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt  make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for 
them  girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for  them,  for  glory  and  for 
beauty.  And  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons  with  him;  and  shalt  *  anoint  them,  and  ^consecrate  them,  and 
sanctify  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

42  And  thou  shalt  make  them  ^  linen  breeches  to  cover  ^  their  nakedness ; 

43  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall  ^  reach.  And  they  shall 
be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  or  when  they  come  near  ''unto  the  altar  to  minister 
in  the  holy  place;  that  they  "'bear  not  iniquity,  and  die.  ^ It  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  unto  him  and  his  seed  after  him. 

29     AND  this  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do  unto  them  to  hallow  them, 
to  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office :    Take  one  young  bullock,  and 
2  two  rams  without  blemish,  and  *  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  unleavened 
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38-39.  plate— Zi^.,  petal  of  a  flower,  -which  seems 
to  have  been  the  figure  of  this  burnished  plate  of 
jrold,  which  was  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  blue  on  the 
front  of  the  mitre,  so  that  every  one  facing  him 
could  read  the  inscription,  mitre  [nQ'v.Q]— a  tur- 
ban, a  tiara;  crownlike  cap  for  the  head,  not 
covering  the  entire  head,  but  adhering  closely  to  it, 
composed  of  fine  linen.  The  Scripture  has  not 
described  its  form;  but  from  Josephus  ('Anti- 
quities,' b.  iii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  3)  we  may  gather  that 
it  was  conical  in  shape,  as  he  distinguishes  the 
mitres  of  the  common  priests  by  saying  that  they 
were  not  conical ;  that  it  was  encircled  with  swathes 
of  blue  embroidered,  and  that  it  was  covered  by 
one  piece  of  fine  linen  to  hide  the  seams  {Braun, 
'De  Vest.  Sacerd.  Heb.,'  p.  624). 

39.  coat  of  fine  linen— a  garment  fastened  at 
the  neck,  and  reaching  far  down  the  person,  with 
the  sleeves  terminating  at  the  elbow  (Braun,  'De 
Vest.  Sacerd.  Magni.,'  i.,  p.  93;  Hengstenherg, 
'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  145).  girdle  of 
needlework — a  piece  of  fine  twined  linen,  richly 
embroidered,  and  variously  dyed.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  very  long,  and  being  many  times  wound 
round  the  body,  it  was  fastened  in  front,  and  the 
ends  hung  down,  which,  being  an  impediment  to 
a  i)riest  in  active  duty,  were  usually  thrown  across 
the  shoulders.  This  was  the  outer  garment  of  the 
common  priests. 

40.  bonnets  —  turbans.  41.  thou  ....  shalt 
anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them  [D7;~rit<  nt<:^pi] 
—  and  fill  their  hands  [Septuagint,  e^7rXi}«re£? 
avTwv  ras  x^'P"^]^  i"  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of 
consecration,  w^hen  the  priest's  hands  were  filled 
with  a  samijle  of  sacrifices,  (see  ou  ch.  xxix.  9; 
Lev.  viii.)  and  sanctify  them,  that  they  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.  To  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  priestly  office  was 
Rvuonymous  Math  ministering  unto  God.  He  was 
the  special  and  exclusive  object  of  those  sacred 
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acts.  The  priests,  when  they  ministered  unto 
God — i.e.,  when  they  performed  sacrificial  rites — 
drew  near  unto  God ;  and  all  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  religion  bear  more  or  less  a  specific 
reference  to  Him.  This,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  the  ministers  of  the  New  and  the  priests 
of  the  Old  Testament  Church.  The  function  of 
the  former  is  to  negotiate  God's  business  wath 
men,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was  to  negotiate 
for  men  with  God  (Heb.  v.  1).  42.  linen  hreeches 
—  drawers,  which  encompassed  the  loins,  and 
reached  half-way  down  the  thighs.  They  are  seen 
very  frequently  represented  in  Egyptian  figures. 
43.  that  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and  die.  To 
'bear  iniquity'  is  a  common  Scripture  phrase, 
equivalent  to  'suffer  the  punishment  due  to  sin,' 
frequently  coupled  with  the  synonymous  expres- 
sions of  'being  cut  off  from  the  people,'  and 
'dving'  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  8). 

CHAP.  XXTX.  1-35.  —  Consecrating  the 
Priests  and  the  Altar.  1.  this  is  the  thing 
that  thou  shalt  do.  Steps  are  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  society  which  need  not  be  repeated 
when  the  social  machine  is  in  full  motion  ; 
and  Moses,  at  the  opening  of  the  tabernacle, 
was  employed  to  discharge  functions  which,  in 
later  periods,  would  have  been  regarded  as  sac- 
rilege—laying an  unhallowed  hand  on  the  ark — 
and  punished  with  instant  death.  But  he  acted 
under  the  special  directions  of  God.  The  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  priests  is  summarily 
described  in  the  following  verses,  hallow  them. 
The  act  of  inaugurating  the  priests  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonial  solemnities  well  calculated 
not  only  to  lead  the  people  to  entertain  exalted 
views  of  the  ofiBce,  but  to  impress  those  function- 
aries themselves  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  In  short,  they  were  taught 
to  know  that  the  service  was  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  people ;  and  every  time  they  engaged  in  a 
new  performance  of  their  duties  they  were  re- 
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tempered  with  oil,  and  wafers  unleavened  anointed  with  oil :  o/wheaten 

3  flour  shalt  thou  make  them.   "And  thou  shalt  put  them  into  one  basket, 

4  and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with  the  bullock  and  the  two  rams.  And 
Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 

5  the  congregation,  and ''shalt  wash  them  with  water.  And  '^thou  shalt 
take  the  garments,  and  put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  breastplate,  and  gird  him  with  Hhe  curious 

6  girdle  of  the  ephod :  and  thou  shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head,  and 

7  put  the  holy  crown  upon  the  mitre.  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing 
^  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint  him. 

8,  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and  put  coats  upon  them.  And  thou 
9  shalt  gird  them  with  girdles,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  ^  put  the  bonnets 

on  them  :  and  ^the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a  perpetual  statute : 

and  thou  shalt  ^  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

10  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be  brought  before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  :  and    Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands  upon 

1 1  the  head  of  the  bullock.    And  thou  shalt  kill  the  bullock  before  the 

12  Lord,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  thou 
^  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  put  it  upon  ^  the  horns  of 
the  altar  with  thy  finger,  and  pour  all  the  blood  beside  the  bottom  of  the 

13  altar.  And  ^thou  shalt  take  all  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
^the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 

14  is  upon  them,  and  burn  them  upon  the  altar.  But  Hhe  flesh  of  the 
bullock,  and  his  skin,  and  his  dung,  shalt  thou  burn  with  fire  without 
the  camp :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 

15  Thou  ''^ shalt  also  take  one  ram;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put 

16  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  And  thou  shalt  slay  the  ram, 
and  thou  shalt  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  round  about  upon  the 

17  altar.  And  thou  shalt  cut  the  ram  in  pieces,  and  wash  the  inwards  of 
him,  and  his  legs,  and  put  them  Mwto  his  pieces,  and  *unto  his  head. 

18  And  thou  shalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar:  it  is  a  burnt  offering 
unto  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  "sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord. 

19  And  ^thou  shalt  take  the  other  ram;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 

20  put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the 
ram,  and  take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  his  sons,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  their  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right  foot,  and 

21  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.    And  thou  shalt  take  of 
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minded  of  their  personal  interest  in  the  worship, 
by  being  obliged  to  oQer  for  themselves  before 
they  were  qualified  to  ofler  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  4.  dear  of  the  tabernacle — as  occu- 
pying the  intermediate  space  between  the  court 
where  the  people  stood  and  the  dwelling-place  of 
Israel's  king,  and  therefore  the  fittest  spot  for 
the  priests  being  duly  prepared  for  entrance, 
and  for  the  people  witnessing  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration.  4,  5.  wash  them  with  water,  and 
.  .  ,  take  the  garments.  The  manner  in  which 
these  parts  of  the  ceremonial  was  performed  is 
minutely  described;  and  in  discovering  their  sym- 
bolical imfjort,  which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  plain 
and  obvious,  we  have  inspired  authority  to  guide 
us.  '  Water  was  used  as  a  sensible  sign  of  transi- 
tion from  an  unprivileged  to  a  privileged  state.' 
It  also  signified  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
moral  purity  or  holiness  ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  constituted  priests,  they 
were  washed,  that  element  importing  that  they 
were  not  only  elevated  from  the  condition  of 
common  Israelites  to  a  holy  office,  but  that  they 
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required  to  cultivate  personal  purity  (Isa.  lii,  11; 
John  xiii.  10;  2  Cor.  vii.  1;  1  Pet.  iii.  21).  In  like 
manner,  the  investiture  with  the  holy  garments 
signified  their  being  clothed  with  righteousness 
(Eev.  xix.  8),  and  equipped  as  men  active  and 
well  prepared  for  the  service  of  God.  The  anoint- 
ing the  high  priest  with  oil  denoted  that  he  was 
to  be  filled  with  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  for 
the  edification  and  delight  of  the  Church  (Lev.  x. 
7;  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Isa.  Ixi.  1;  1  John  ii.  27),  and  as-  he 
was  officially  a  tyjrie  of  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  26 ;  John 
iii.  .34;  also  Matt.  iii.  16;  xi.  29). 

10.  thou  Shalt  cause  a  bullock.  This  part  of 
the  ceremonial  consisted  of  three  sacrifices, — (I.) 
The  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  as  a  sin  offering ;  and  in 
rendering  it  the  priest  was  directed  to  put  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  his  sacrifice,  expressing  by 
that  act  a  consciousness  of  personal  guilt,  and  a 
wish  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  vicarious 
satisfaction.  (2.)  The  sacrifice  of  a  ram  as  a 
burnt  offering  (?w.  15-18).  The  ram  was  to  be 
wholly  burnt,  in  token  of  the  priest's  dedication  of 
himself  to  God  and  his  service.  The  sin  offering  was 
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the  blood  that  is  upon  the  altar,  and  of  ^the  anointing  oil,  and  sprinkle 
it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  the 
garments  of  his  sons  with  him :  and  ''  he  shall  be  hallowed,  and  his  garments, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  garments  with  him.  Also  thou  shalt  take  of 
the  ram  the  fat,  and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
the  caul  abo'ce  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon 
them,  and  the  right  shoulder;  for  it  is  a  ram  of  consecration:  and  ^one 
loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out  of  the 
basket  of  the  unleavened  bread  that  is  before  the  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt 
put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  sons ;  and  shalt 
^wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord.  And  Hhou  shalt 
receive  them  of  their  hands,  and  burn  them  upon  the  altar  for  a  burnt 
offering,  for  a  sweet  savour  before  the  Lord:  it  is  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  take  '^the  breast  of  the  ram  of 
Aaron's  consecration,  and  wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord : 
and  it  ^ shall  be  thy  part.  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  ""the  breast  of  the 
wave  offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  heave  offering,  which  is  waved, 
and  which  is  heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  consecration,  emn  of  that 
which  is  for  Aaron,  and  of  that  which  is  for  his  sons:  and  it  shall  be 
Aaron's  and  his  sons'  by  "^a  statute  for  ever  from  the  children  of  Israel; 
for  it  is  an  heave  offering:  and  ^it  shall  be  an  heave  offering  from  the 
children  of  Israel  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  offerings,  e'cen  their  heave 
offering  unto  the  Lobd. 

And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  ^  be  his  sons'  after  him,  "  to  be 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them.  And  ^that  son  that  is 
priest  in  his  stead  shall  put  them  on  *  seven  days,  when  he  cometh  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  minister  in  the  holy  place.  And 
thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the  consecration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the 
holy  place.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ram,  and 
the  ^  bread  that  is  in  the  basket,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  And  Hhey  shall  eat  those  things  wherewith  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  to  consecrate  and  to  sanctify  them :  but  ^  a  stranger 
shall  not  eat  thereof,  because  they  are  holy.  And  if  ought  of  the 
flesh  of  the  consecrations,  or  of  the  bread,  remain  unto  the  morning, 
then  thou  shalt  burn  the  remainder  with  fire :  it  shall  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  is  holy. 

And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  according  to  all 
things  which  I  have  commanded  thee :  seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate 
them.  And  thou  shalt  ^  offer  every  day  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering  for 
atonement :  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  hast  made  an 
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■first  to  be  presented,  and  then  the  burnt  offering ; 
for  until  guilt  be  removed,  no  acceptable  service  can 
be  performed.  (3. )  There  was  to  be  a  peace  offer- 
ing, called  the  ram  of  consecration  {vv.  19-22)  ['^''n;  ''3 
Nin  Ci^^J?],  for  it  is  a  ram  of  fillings  (see  on  ch, 
xxviii.  41) ;  Septuagint  [eo-Ti  yap  TeKtiiotri's  auTij], 
for  it  is  the  ram  of  perfection.  This  lasfcvoffering 
constituted  him  a  priest,  and  fitted  him  to  ap/^iear 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  minister  with  acceptance. 
And  there  was  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  other  ram  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  former  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  this  was  for 
the  comfort  of  the  x^riest  himself ;  and  as  a  sign  of 
a  mutual  covenant  being  ratified,  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  was  divided— part  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
round  about,  and  part  upon  the  persons  and  gar- 
ments of  the  priests.  Nay,  the  olood  was,  by  a 
singular  act,  directed  to  be  put  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  thereby  signifying  that  the 
benefits  of  the  atonement  would  be  applied  to  the 
whole  nature  of  man.  Moreover,  the  flesh  of  this 
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sacrifice  was  to  be  divided,  as  it  were,  between 
God  and  the  priest — part  of  it  to  be  jjut  into  his 
hand  to  be  waved  up  and  down,  in  token  of  its 
being  offered  to  God,  and  then  it  was  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  altar;  the  other  part  was  to  be  eaten  by 
the  priest  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle — that  feast 
being  a  symbol  of  communion  or  fellowship  with 
God.  These  ceremonies,  performed  in  the  order 
described,  showed  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  priests.    (See  Heb.  vii.  26,  27;  x.  14.) 

35.  seven  days.  The  renewal  of  these  cere- 
monies on^  the  return  of  every  day  in  the  seven, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  Sabbath,  was  a  wise 
preparatory  arrangement,  in  order  to  afford  a 
sufficient  interval  for  calm  and  devout  reflection 
(Heb.  ix.  1;  x.  1). 

36,  37.  —  Consecration  of  the  Altae..  36. 
thou  Shalt  cleanse  the  altar.  The  phrase  "when 
thou  hast  made  an  atonement  for  it,"  literally 
should  be,  upon  it ;  and  the  purport  of  the  direc- 
tion is,  that,  during  all  the  time  they  were  engaged 
as  above,  from  day  to  day,  in  offering  the  ap- 
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37  atonement  for  it,  ^and  thou  shalt  anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it.  Seven 
days  thou  shalt  make  an  atonement  for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it ; 
^  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy :  ^  whatsoever  touchetli  the  altar 
shall  be  holy. 

38  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt  offer  upon  the  altar ;  *  two  lambs  of 

39  the  first  year  day  ^by  day  continually.    The  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer 

40  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even  :  and  with 
the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin  of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink 

41  offering.  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  "offer  at  even,  and  shalt  do 
thereto  according  to  the  meat  offering  of  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a  sweet  savour,  an  ofiering  made  by  fire 

42  unto  the  Lord.  This  shall  be  ^a  continual  burnt  offering  throughout 
your  generations,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
before  the  Lord:  ^where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak  there  unto  thee. 

43  And  there  1  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  ^  the  tabernacle 

44  ^  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congTegation,  and  the  altar:  I  will  ''sanctify  also  both  Aaron 

45  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.     And  *I  will 

46  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,  that  brought  them  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them :  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God. 
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pointed  sacrifices,  the  greatest  care  was  to  be  | 
taken  to  keep  the  altar  properly  cleansed  — to 
remove  the  ashes,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the  pre- 
scribed unction,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  ceremonial  the  altar  itself  should  be  con- 
secrated as  much  as  the  ministers  who  were  to 
officiate  at  it  (Matt,  xxiii.  19),  But  the  altar 
itself,  though  incapable  of  sin,  or  of  any  moral 
pollution,  was  to  be  j)urified ;  for  it  was  con- 
structed of  materials  belonging  to  a  world  lying 
under  a  curse  for  man's  sake,  and  therefore,  as 
it  was  to  be  used  for  sacred  purposes,  there  was 
needed  an  expiation  for  it.  The  very  altar  was 
unfit  to  be  employed  in  God's  service  till  an 
atonement  had  been  made  for-  it  seven  days.  It 
was  thenceforth  sanctified,  and  itself,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  associated  with  the  services  of 
religion. 

38-46.— Institution  of  Daily  Service.  38. 
two  lambs.  The  sacred  preliminaries  being  com- 
pleted, Moses  was  instructed  in  the  end  or  design 
to  which  these  preparations  were  subservient — 
viz.,  the  worship  of  God;  and  hence  the  institu- 
tion of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  The 
institution  was  so  imperative,  that  in  no  circum- 
stances was  this  daily  oblation  to  be  dispensed 
with;  and  the  due  observance  of  it  would  secure 
the  oft -promised  grace  and  blessing  of  their 
heavenly  King.    39.  thou  stialt  offer  at  even 

D'31?2~i]~between  the  evenings  (cf.  v.  41)  [Septua- 
gint,  TO  ceikivov  (see  on  ch.  xii.  6)].  41.  for  a  sweet 
savour,  an  offering  made  by  fixe  unto  the  Lord 
[nn^j  nn^]— for  an  odour  of  delight.  When  accom- 
panied with  [nin'^J  unto  Jehovah,  as  in  the  formula 
of  precepts  respecting  the  legal  sacrifices,  as  here, 
joined  to  [ng?N]  a  sacrifice  consumed  by  fire,  the 
meaning  is  for  a  burnt  offering,  an  odour  accept- 
able to  the  Lord.  42.  This  shall  be  a  continual 
burnt  offering  [Tpn  nVir]— an  offering  continued 
daily.  The  design  of  the  burnt  offerings  was  to 
make  atonenient  to  God  for  sins  committed  in 
general  (Lev.  i.  4) ;  and  they  were  presented  partly 


in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  daily,  every 
morning  and  evening  (cf.  Num.  vii.  15-17;  viii.  12; 
xxviii. ),  as  also  on  special  occasions,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  [nr"iD-'?nNj 

—the  tent  of  meeting  ;  so  called,  either  because  God 
communed  with  Moses  (ch.  xxv.  22 ;  Num.  xvii.  19), 
or  because  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held 
there,  both  for  worship  and  for  national  purposes 
(Lev.  vi.  2,  3 ;  Num.  xiii.  4)  [Septuagint,  ti/k 
crKi]vriv  Tov  juLuprvpiov,  the  tabernacle  of  witness], 
but  never  within  the  sacred  edifice.  43.  and 
the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory. 
The  word  "tabernacle"  is  a  supplement  by 
our  translators ;  so  that,  as  the  verb  has  no 
proper  nominative,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take 
the  statement  in  the  largest  sense,  as  implying 
not  only  that  the  particular  spot— "the  door" 
— but  everything— people,  priest,  altar — would 
be  illustriously  hallowed  by  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  presence,  the  visible  symbol  of  which 
would  be  seen  in  the  shechinali  enthroned  in  the 
most  holy  place.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  His  tabernacle,  in 
which  it  dwelt,  the  sanctifying  virtue  of  the  one 
was  that  of  the  other.  But  what  would  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  would  also  be  sanc- 
tified to  His  glory.  45,  46,  I  will  dwell  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God. 
This  was  the  high  and  peculiar  privilege  of  Israel, 
that  God  had  chosen  their  land,  their  tabernacle 
(afterwards  their  temple),  as  the  place  of  His 
residence ;  and  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  their  national  existence,  it  was  their  grand 
distinction  above  the  nations  that  Jehovah 
condescended  to  dwell  amongst  them  by  the 
material  symbols  of  His  glory— to  dwell  amongst 
them,  and  give  unmistakeable  proofs  to  the 
world,  by  His  procedure  towards  Israel,  that 
He  was  the  only  true  God.  They  themselves 
blew  that  'He  was  the  Lord  their  God.'  'The 
migratory  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  elaborate 
temple  on  mount  Moriah,  was  a  pledge  to 
the  Israelites  that  God  —  no  mere  abstraction, 
but  a  present,  living,  reigning  God— Lad  entered 


The  altar 


EXODUS  XXX. 


of  inceme. 


30     AND  thou  slialt  make  "  an  altar  ^to  burn  incense  upon :  o/shittim 

2  wood  shalt  thou  make  it.  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  the  breadth  thereof ;  foursquare  shall  it  be ;  and  two  cubits  shall 

3  be  the  height  thereof :  the  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  the  same.  And  thou 
shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  ^  top  thereof,  and  the  ^  sides  thereof 
round  about,  and  the  horns  thereof :  and  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a 

4  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make 
to  it  under  the  crown  of  it,  by  the  two  ^  corners  thereof,  upon  the 
two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou  make  it;  and  they  shall  be  for  places  for  the 

5  staves  to  bear  it  withal.    And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim 

6  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the 
veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before  the  mercyseat  that  is 

7  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with  thee.  And  Aaron  shall  burn 
thereon  *  sweet  incense  every  morning  :  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  he 

8  shall  burn  incense  upon  it.  And  when  Aaron  ^  lighteth  the  lamps  ^  at 
even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it ;  a  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord 

9  throughout  your  generations.  Ye  shall  offer  no  ^strange  incense  thereon, 
nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering  ;  neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  offer- 

10  ing  thereon.    And    Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the  horns  of 
it  once  in  a  year  with  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  of  atonements;  once 
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heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  were  His 
(Dent.  X.  14),  had  condescended  to  develop 
their  religious  sentiment  by  tabernacling  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  sanctuary  had  thus  for  them 
the  kind  of  meaning  which  the  Incarnation  now 
possesses  for  us— it  was  the  index  of  God's  king- 
dom upon  earth — it  brought  the  infinite  within  the 
limits  of  the  finite— it  was  raised  unto  the  meeting- 
])lace  of  human  and  Divine,  and  so  became  the 
feeble  prelude  to  the  mightiest  of  all  facts'  (Hard- 
wick,  ii.,  p.  331). 

CHAP.  XXX.  1-10.— The  Altar  of  Incense. 
1.  thou  Shalt  make  an  altar,  &c.  Its  material 
was  to  be  like  that  of  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
but  its  dimensions  very  small.  2.  foursquare— the 
meaning  of  which  is,  not  that  it  was  to  be  entirely 
of  a  cubical  form,  but  that  upon  its  upper  and 
under  surface  it  showed  four  equal  sides.  It  was 
twice  as  high  as  it  was  broad,  being  21  inches 
broad  and  3  feet  6  inches  high.  It  had  "  horns  ; " 
its  top,  or  flat  surface,  was  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  edge  or  rim,  called  a  crown  ;  and  it 
was  furnished  at  the  sides  with  rings  for  carriage. 
Its  only  accompanying  piece  of  furniture  was  a 
golden  censer  or  pan,  in  which  the  incense  was  set 
tire  to  upon  the  altar.  Hence  it  was  called  the 
altar  of  incense,  or  the  "golden  altar,"  from  the 
profuse  degree  in  which  it  was  gilded  or  overlaid 
with  the  precious  metal.  This  splendour  was 
adapted  to  the  early  age  of  the  Church ;  but  in 
later  times,  when  the  worship  was  to  be  more 
spiritual,  the  altar  of  incense  is  prophetically  de- 
scribed as  not  of  gold,  but  of  wood,  and  double 
the  size  of  that  in  the  tabernacle,  because  the 
Church  should  be  vastly  extended  (Mai.  i.  11). 
6.  thou  Shalt  put  it  before  the  veil— which  sepa- 
rated the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place.  The 
tabernacle  was  in  the  middle,  between  the  table 
of  showbread  and  the  candlestick  next  the  holy 
of  holies,  at  equal  distances  from  the  north  and 
south  walls ;  in  other  words,  it  occupied  a  spot 
on  the  outside  of  the  great  partition  veil,  but 
directly  in  front  of  the  mercyseat,  which  was 
within  that  sacred  enclosure— so  that  although 
the  priest  who  ministered  at  this  altar  could  not 
behold  the  mercyseat,  he  was  to  look  t9 wards  it, 
and  i)resent  his  incense  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  special  arrangement,  and  it  was  designed  to 
4(H) 


teach  the  important  lesson— that  though  we  cannot 
with  the  eye  of  sense  see  the  throne  of  grace,  we 
must  '  direct  our  prayer  to  it  and  look  up '  (cf.  2 
Cor.  iii.  14 ;  Rev.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  20).  7.  sweet 
incense — lit.,  incense  of  spices.  Strong  aromatic 
substances  were  burnt  upon  this  altar,  to  counter- 
act by  their  odoriferous  fragrance  the  offensive 
fumes  of  the  sacrifices  ;  or  the  incense  was  em- 
ployed in  an  offering  of  tributary  homage,  which 
the  Orientals  used  to  make  as  a  mark  of  honour 
to  kings  ;  and  as  God  was  Theocratic  Ruler  of 
Israel,  His  palace  was  not  to  be  wanting  in  a 
usage  of  such  significancy.  Both  these  ends  were 
served  by  this  altar  ;  that  of  fumigating  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sacred  edifice,  while  the  pure  lamoent 
flame,  according  to  Oriental  notions,  was  an  hon- 
orary tribute  to  the  majesty  of  Israel's  King. 
But  there  was  a  far  higher  meaning  in  it  still :  for 
as  the  tabernacle  was  not  only  a  palace  for  Israel's 
King,  but  a  place  of  worship  for  Israel's  God, 
this  altar  was  immediately  connected  with  a 
religious  purpose.  In  the  style  of  the  sacred 
writers,  incense  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  prayer 
(Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  v.  8  ;  viii.  3).  From  the  uniform 
combination  of  the  two  services,  it  is  evident  that 
the  incense  was  an  emblem  of  the  prayers  of  sin- 
cere worshippers  ascending  to  heaven  in  the  cloud 
of  perfume  ;  and  accordingly  the  priest  who  offi- 
ciated at  this  altar  typified  the  intercessory  office 
of  Christ  (Luke  i.  10 ;  Heb.  vii.  25).  7,  8.  Aaron 
.  .  .  shall  burn  iacense— seemingly  limiting  the 
privilege  of  officiating  at  the  altar  oi  incense  to  the 
high  priest  alone  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
and  his  successors  exclusively  attended  this  altar 
on  the  great  religious  festivals.  But  "Aaron"  is 
frequently  used  for  the  whole  priestly  order ;  and 
in  later  times  any  of  the  priests  might  have  offi- 
ciated at  this  altar  in  rotation  (Luke  i.  9).  Every 
morning  ...  at  even— in  every  period  of  the 
national  history  this  daily  worship  was  scrupu- 
lously observed.  9.  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange 
incense— i.  e.,  of  a  different  composition  from 
that  of  which  the  ingredients  are  described  so 
minutely.  The  perpetual  incense  which  the 
priests  were  to  offer  was  a  condiment  of  which 
pure  fiaakincense  was  a  necessary  ingredient.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  modern 
botanists  that  the  frankincense  tree,  Boswellia 
tserratn,  in  Sanscrit,  Kunduru,  was  a  native  of 
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of  souls. 


in  the  year  shall  he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout  your  genera- 
tions: it  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
11,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  When  ^thou  takest  the  sum 

12  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  ''their  number,  then  shall  they  give  every 
man  ^  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them ; 
that  there  be  no  ^plague  among  them,  when  thou  numberest  them. 

13  This  '^they  shall  give,  every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are 
numbered,  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  (a  '  shekel  is 

14  twenty  gerahs  :)  an  half  shekel  shall  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord.  Every 
one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  above,  shall  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  The  •'  rich  shall  not 
^  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall  not  ^  give  less,  than  half  a  shekel,  when 
they  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls.    And  thou  slialt  take  the  atonement  money  of  the  children  of 
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India,  whence  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  frankincense  burnt  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
was  obtained  {Dr.  Kay).  But  there  was  a  thu- 
riferous  district,  Oman,  in  Arabia,  under  the 
mountains  of  the  Asabi,  near  the  Cattabani 
(Ptolemy,  '  Geography,' p.  154).  (See  a  description 
of  this  district,  and  of  the  frankincense  tree  of 
Arabia,  in  No.  xi.  of  the  '  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Sopiety,'  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Carter, 
Bombay  Establishment.) 

11-16.  When  thou  takest,  &c.  Moses  did  so 
twice,  and  doubtless  observed  the  law  here  pre- 
scribed. The  tax  was  not  levied  from  women, 
minors,  old  men  (Num.  i.  42,  45),  and  the  Levites 
(Num.  i.  47),  they  being  not  numbered.  It  is 
evident  that  this  taxing  implies  the  taking  of 
a  census,  for  otherwise  the  impost  could  not  have 
been  collected  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  25,  26).  As  the 
people  were  divided  into  a  distinct  classification 
by  tribes  and  families,  the  means  of  procuring  a 
muster-roll  were  at  hand  ;  and  from  Moses'  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  practice  of 
keeping  an  exact  register  of  the  population,  there 
is  tne  strongest  probability  that  the  taking  of 
the  census  preceded  the  levying  of  the  poll-tax, 
although  it  is  not  related  till  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. 13.  half  a  shekel— [Septuagint,  To  v/mov  tov 
ciSpdxfJiov.']  In  relating  the  incident  of  the  exac- 
tion of  this  from  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27),  the 
evangelist  represents  the  collectors  as  speaking  of 
[the  oiO(jaxM«J  the  whole  didrachm.  This  ap- 
jiarent  discrepancy  is  removed  by  supposing  that 
they  had  in  view,  as  they  naturally  would  have, 
tiie  Alexandrian  drachm,  which  was  twice  the 
value  of  the  Attic.  Half  a  shekel  was  the 
amount  of  the  impost;  and  in  early  times  the 
shekel  was  estimated  by  a  certain  weight  of  silver. 
But  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  have  coined  monev 
(1  Mace.  XV.  6).  'The  shekels,  half  shekels,  and 
quarter  shekels  now  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
collectors  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period.  These 
growing  scarce,  and  not  being  coined  any  more, 
it  became  the  custom  to  estimate  the  sacred 
tax  as  two  drachms  [the  cidpax/xov  exacted  of 
Jesus],  a  sum  actually  somewhat  larger  than  the 
half  shekel,  as  those  that  have  compared  together 
the  weights  of  the  existing  specimens  of  each  have 
fonnd  {Josephus,  'Antiquities,' b.  iii.,  ch.  viii,,  sec. 
2;  Trench,  from  Winer,  '  Realwcirterbuch,  sec.  v., 
'  Sekel ').  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ['?pjy 
E'TfpCi]— the  shekel  of  holiness,  or  sacred  shekel 
(cf.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  20,  26  ;  xxviii.  12).  Co/ew-so  founds 
an  objection  to  the  historical  character  of  this 
history  on  the  use  of  this  phrase,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  employed  previous  to  the 
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existence  of  the  tabernacle.  But  the  objection  is 
quite  futile ;  for  not  only  does  the  original  term 
properly  mean  '  holiness,  but  the  phraseology,  as 
used  in  our  translation,  occurs  in  the  course  of 
the  numerous  directions  which  the  Lord  gave  to 
Moses  respecting  the  erection  and  service  of  the 
contemplated  tabernacle,  amongst  which  the  very 
term  "  sanctuary "  had  actually  been  used  (ch. 
XXV.  8).  But  there  is  a  brief  parenthetical  sen- 
tence which  shows  still  more  the  groundlessness 
of  the  objection,  (a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.) 
What  w:as  the  design  of  inserting  this  additional 
clause,  except  to  explain  Avhat  the  amount  of 
the  tax  was  to  be  ?— evidently  implying,  that 
though  the  shekel  in  common  use  was  well  known, 
the  sanctuary  shekel,  which  was  new,  would  be 
somewhat  different  in  value,  which  therefore  was 
exactly  stated.  As  this  statement  refers  solely  to 
the  instij;ution  and  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  mention  of  the 
sanctuary,  though  not  yet  in  existence.  Dr. 
5ewiscA  (' Colenso's  Objections  Examined,' p.  105) 
suggests  another  explanation  : — '  As  we  are  not  to 
assume  that  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  coined 
money  of  their  own,  or  had  a  monetary  standard 
of  their  own,  we  must  presume  that  the  money 
they  used  was  Egyj)tian,  and  the  computations  in 
their  trading  transactions  based  upon  the  Egyxj- 
tian  standard.  Being  not  informed  as  to  that 
standard,  we  are  left  to  conjecture?  and  one  of 
these,  fully  agreeing  with  what  we  sec  to  this  day 
among  many  nations,  is,  that  there  were  two  cur- 
rencies—a depreciated  one,  probably  consisting  of 
worn-out  coins,  or  containing  more  alloy  than  was 
legal,  and  used  among  the  people  in  their  every- 
day transactions ;  and  the  standard  money,  con- 
taining the  full  weight  of  the  precious  metal,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  in  which  the  dues  to  temples, 
and  perhaps  the  taxes,  had  to  be  paid.  This 
undepreciated  currency  was,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  other,  called  '  the  holy  shekel : '  and  it  was 
in  this  undepreciated  coin  that  the  people  were 
commanded  to  pay  their  dues  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  then  about  to  be  erected.'  In  all 
subsequent  times  this  impost  was  paid  by  the 
Jewish  people,  and  sent  by  them  from  all  coun- 
tries of  their  dispersion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem {Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xviii,,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  1; 
Philo.,  \ol  ii,,  p.  578;  Cicero,  'Pro.  L.  Flacco,'  c.  28). 
Nay,  it  was  continued  even  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  for  all  Jews  were  commanded, 
by  an  imperial  edict  of  Vespasian,  to  send  the 
didrachm  to  the  capital  {Josephus,  'Jewish  War,' 
b.  vii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  6).  15.  to  make  an  atone- 
ment  for  your  souls— to  propitiate  for  their  lives ; 
to  free  from  guilt.  16.  atonement  money  [c|!r.5 
Dnssn]— price  of  redemption  (cf.  v.  12,  "every 
2d 
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Israel,  and  shalt  appoint  it  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation; that  it  may  be  ^"a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 
17,    And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Thou  ^  shalt  also  make  a 

18  laver  of  brass,  and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to  wash  icithal:  and  thou 
shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 

1 9  and  thou  shalt  put  water  therein.    For  Aaron  and  his  sons    shall  wash 

20  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat.  Wlien  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that  they  die  not ;  or  when 
they  come  near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  burn  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord  :  so  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they 
die  not:  and  "it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  them,  even  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  throughout  their  generations. 

Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  thou  also  unto 
thee  ^principal  spices,  of  pure  ^ myrrh  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet 
cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fift}'-  shekels,  and  of  sweet 

24  ^calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  and  of  ^cassia  five  hundred 

25  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  an  *hin:  and 
thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment  compound  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary :  it  shall  be  ^an  holy  anointing  oil.  And 
"  thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  therewith,  and  the 

27  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  and  the  candle- 

28  stick  and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  altar  of  burnt 

29  offering  with  all  his  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  his  foot.    And  thou  shalt 
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man  a  ransom  for  his  soul" — i.e.,  life).  Assum- 
ing the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  about  half- 
an-ouuce  troy,  though  nothing  certain  is  known 
about  it,  the  sum  payable  by  each  individual 
was  two  shillings  and  fourpence.  This  was  not 
a  voluntary  contribution,  but  a  ransorfi  for  the 
soul,  or  lives  of  the  people.  It  was  required  from 
all  classes  alike ;  and  a  refusal  to  pay  imijlied  a 
wilful  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, as  well  as  exposure  to  Divine  judgments.  It 
was  probably  the  same  impost  that  was  exacted 
from  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27) ;  and  it  was 
usually  devoted  to  repairs  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

18.  Thou  Shalt  also  make  a  laver  of  brass. 
Though  not  actually  forming  a  component  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  this  vase  was  closely 
connected  with  it ;  and  though,  from  standing  at 
the  entrance,  it  would  be  a  familiar  object,  it 
possessed  great  interest  and  importance  from  the 
baptismal  purposes  to  Avhich  it  was  applied.  No 
data  are  given  by  which  its  form  and  size  can  be 
ascertained  ;  but  it  was  probably  a  miniature  pat- 
tern of  Solomon's— a  circular  basin,  his  foot — 
supposed  not  to  be  the  pedestal  on  which  it  rested, 
but  a  trough  or  shallow  receptacle  below,  into 
which  the  water,  let  out  from  a  cock  or  spout, 
flowed  ;  for  the  way  in  which  all  eastern  people 
wash  their  hands  or  fept  is  by  pouring  upon  them 
the  water  which  falls  into  a  bason.  Ihis  laver 
was  provided  for  the  priests  alone.  But  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  all  believers  are  priests ; 
and  hence  the  apostle  exhorts  them  how  to  draw 
near  to  God  (Heo.  x.  22  ;  John  xiii.  10). 

22-23.  Take  thou  also,  &c.  Oil  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  saucti- 
fication  (cf.  Zech.  iv.),  and  anointing  with  it  a 
symbolical  means  of  designating  objects  as  well  as 
persons  to  the  service  of  God.  The  anointing  of 
the  tabernacle  therefore  was  an  outward  and 
visible  representation  of  the  impartation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  the  Church.  Here  it  is  pre- 
Bcnbed  by  Divine  autliority,  and  the  various 
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ingredients  in  their  several  proportions  described 
which  were  to  compose  the  oil  used  in  conse- 
crating the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  myrrh 
— a  fragrant  and  medicinal  gum  from  a  little- 
known  tree  in  Arabia,  sweet  cinnamon— pro- 
duced from  a  sx)ecies  of  laurel  or  sweet  bay,  found 
chiefly  in  Ceylon,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
This  spice  is  extracted  from  the  inner  bark;  but 
it  is  not  certain  whether  that  mentioned  by 
Moses  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  [iDjjp ;  Septuagiut,  kiuvu/xov,  is  derived 
from  the  Cingalese  kakyn  nama,  sweet  wood.] 
sweet  calamus — or  sweet  cane,  a  product  of  Arabia 
and  India,  of  a  tawny  colour.  In  appearance  it 
is  like  the  common  cane,  and  strongly  odoriferous, 
cassia — from  the  same  species  of  tree  as  the  cin- 
namon :  some  think  the  outer  bark  of  that  tree. 
All  these  together  would  amount  to  120  lbs.  troy 
weight;  and  as  they  are  not  native  products  of 
Egypt,  but  most  of  them  grow  in  Arabia,  while 
the  cinnamon  was  imported  from  India,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Israelites  must  have  traflScked 
with  the  trading  caravans  which  brought  spicery 
from  these  remote  regions,  hin  —  a  word  of 
Egyptian  origin,  equal  to  ten  pints.  According 
to  Leeman,  quoted  by  Ilengstenberg  ('Egypt  and 
Books  of  Moses'),  'it  was  originally  the  general 
name  for  a  vessel,  which  was  then  transferred  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  to  a  certain  measure 
of  variable  compass.  Being  mixed  with  the  oil 
olive— no  doubt  of  the  purest  kind— this  com- 
position probably  remained  always  in  a  liquid 
state ;  and  in  order  to  separate  what  was  sacred 
from  common  application  either  for  food  or  luxury, 
the  strictest  prohibition  issued  against  using  it 
for  any  other  purpose  than  anointing  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  lurniture.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  temple  being  anointed  as  the  tabernacle  was. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there  was  no  holy 
oil  in  the  second  temple  ;  and  the  formal  ceremony 
of  anointing  was  probably  omitted  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  first  (or  Solomon's)  temple,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  from  the  tabernacle  to 
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sanctify  tliera,  that  they  may  be  most  holy:  ^whatsoever  toucheth  them 

30  shall  be  holy.    And  ^Hhou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  conse- 

31  crate  them,  that  t/iei/  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  This  shall  be  an 

32  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me  throughout  your  generations.  Upon  man's 
flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured ;  neither  shall  ye  make  an^/  otlm^  like  it, 
after  the  composition  of  it:  liis         and  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you. 

33  Whosoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  or  whosoever  putteth  any  of  it 
upon  "^a  stranger,  ^ shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

34  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  ^  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte, 
and  onycha,  andgalbanum;  these  sw^eet  spices  with  pure  frankincense: 

35  of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume, 
a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,    tempered  together,  pure 

36  and  holy.  And  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very  small,  and  put  of  it 
before  the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  "where  I  will 

317  meet  with  thee :  ^  it  shall  be  unto  you  most  holy.  And  as  for  the 
perfume  which  thou  shalt  make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  the  composition  thereof :  it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord. 

38  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

31,  AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  See,  "I  have  called  by  name 
2,  Bezaleel  the  ^son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  and  I 
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that  permanent  building,  of  the  sacred  vessels 
which  had  been  previously  anointed.  29.  whatso- 
ever touclietli  tliein  shall  he  holy.  This  sancti- 
fication  or  external  holiness,  which  was  com- 
municated to  all  who  merely  touched  these 
tabernacle  vessels  which  had  been  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil,  was  typical  of  the  inward 
purity  of  those  who  through  faith  in  Christ 
receive  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (of.  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  12-14 ;  1 
Ki.  xix.  15  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Mark  vi.  13 ;  Acts  iv.  27  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  Jas.  v.  14 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9 ;  1  John  ii. 
20, 29).  33.  Whosoever  compoundeth  ^^^]— 
the  man  who  compoundeth  [Septuagint,  os  av 
iroinar)  axrauTcos].  Shall  even  he  cut  off  from  his 
people.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  placed  under  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  in  which  a  vigilant  superintendence 
was  exercised  over  them,  and  not  only  temporal 
sanctions  were  held  out,  but  temporal  penalties 
denounced  against  individuals  for  offences  which 
were  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, detection  would  have  been  difficult  or 
impossible.  Here  the  punishment  of  tempoi-al 
death  was  threatened  to  the  man  who  should 
compound  an  oil  similar  to  that  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  sacred  uses  of  the  taber- 
nacle (see  Warburton's  '  Div.  Leg.,'  B.  vi.,  sec.  3). 

34-38.  Take  uniK)  thee  sweet  spices.  These 
were  stacte,  the  finest  myrrh  ;  onycha,  supposed 
to  be  an  odoriferous  shell ;  galbanum,  a  gum- 
resin  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  frankincense 
— a  dry  resinous  aromatic  gum  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  comes  from  a  tree  in  Arabia,  and  is  obtained 
by  incision  of  the  bark.  This  incense  was  placed 
within  the  sanctuary,  to  be  at  hand  when  the 
priest  required  to  burn  ou  the  altar.  The  art 
of  compounding  unguents  and  perfumes  was 
well-known  in  Egypt,  where  sweet  scented  spices 
were  extensively  used,  not  only  in  common 
life,  but  in  the  "ritual  of  the  temples.  Most  of 
the  ingredients  here  mentioned  have  been  found 
on  minute  examination  of  mummies  and  other 
Egyptian  relics ;  and  the  Israelites,  therefore, 
would  have  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring 
in  that  country  the  skill  in  pounding  and  mixing 
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them  which  they  were  called  to  exercise  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  the  recipe  for  the 
incense,  as  well  as  for  the  oil  in  the  tabernacle, 
though  it  receives  illustration  from  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  was  peculiar,  and  being  prescribed  by 
Divine  authority,  was  to  be  applied  to  no  com- 
mon or  inferior  purpose.  The  symbolical  import 
of  this  composition  was  twofold.  The  first  was, 
by  the  pleasantness  of  the  smell,  to  draw  the 
favour  of  God  —  as  it  were,  to  make  Him 
cheerful  and  more  willing  to  hear  the  petitions 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  being  offered  by  fire, 
were  made  to  Him,  as,  indeed,  everything  that 
was  burnt  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was 
for  that  intent.  If  it  was  accepted,  it  was  called 
a  fiweet  savour ;  if  the  contrary,  it  was  called  '  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils,'  or  'a  stinking  savour'  (cf. 
Lev.  iii. — v.  16;  xxvi.  31  ;  Eccl.  x.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  10; 
Eph.  V.  2).  The  other  symbolical  use  was,  by  the 
dense  cloud  of  smoke,  to  make  a  kind  of  covering 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  people  from  the 
sight  of  God,  and  thereby  to  favour  the  expia- 
tion ;  for  to  expiate  and  to  cover  are  synonymous 
expressions  in  the  Hebrew  language  (Lev.  xvi.  13), 
CHAP.  XXXI.  1-18.— Bezaleel  and  Aholiab, 
2.  See  I  have  called.  Though  the  instructions 
about  the  tabernacle  were  privately  communi- 
cated to  Moses,  it  was  plainly  impossible  that  he 
could  superintend  the  work  in  person,  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  bis  other  duties.  A  head  director 
or  builder  was  selected  by  God  himself  ;  and  the 
nomination  by  such  high  authority  removed  all 
ground  of  jealousy  or  discontent  ou  the  part  of 
any  who  might  have  thought  their  merits  over- 
looked (cf.  Matt,  xviii.  1).  by  name  Bezaleel— 
signifying  'in  the  shadow  or  protection  of  God;' 
and,  as  called  to  discharge  a  duty  of  great  magni- 
tude—  to  execute  a  confidential  trust  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  God  -  has  his  family  and  lineage 
recorded  with  marked  distinction.  He  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Juda,h,  which,  doubtless  for  wise 
and  weighty  reasons,  God  all  along  delighted  to 
honour ;  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  Hur,  a  pious 
patriot  (ch.  xvii.  12),  who  was  associated,  by  a 
special  commission,  with  Aaron  in  the  government 
of  the  people  during  the  jibsence  of  Moses.  More- 
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3  have  ^filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding, 

4  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning 

5  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of 

6  workmanship. '  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given  with  him  Aholiab  the  son  of 
Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan :  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  ^  wise- 
hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have  com- 

7  manded  thee ;  the  ^ tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  and  the  mercyseat  that  is  thereupon,  and  all  the  ^furniture  of 

8  the  tabernacle,  and  the  table  and  his  furniture,  and  the  pure  candle- 

9  stick  with  all  his  furniture,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  altar  of 

10  burnt  offering  with  all  his  furniture,  and  the  laver  and  his  foot,  and  the 
cloths  of  service,  and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the 

1 1  garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office,  and  the  anointing 
oil,  and  sweet  incense  for  the  \io\y place:  according  to  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

12,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  thou  also  unto  the 

13  children  of  Israel,  saying,  ^Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall  keep:  for  it  is  a 
sign  between  me  and  you  throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may 

14  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the 
sabbath  therefore;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you:  every  one  that  defileth  it 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death:  for  whosoever  *doeth  any  work  therein,  that 

15  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Six  days  may  work  be  done; 
but  in  the  seventh  Hs  the  sabbath  of  rest,  ^holy  to  the  Lord:  whosoever 
doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

16  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the 
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over,  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  Jewish  tradition 
ntfirms  Hur  to  be  the  husband  of  Miriam ;  and 
if  this  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  it  affords  an 
additional  reason  for  the  appointment  of  Bezaleel 
emanating  from  the  direct  authority  of  God. 
3-5.  I  have  filled  Mm  with  the  spirit  of  God.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
mechanical  genius,  and  had  acquired  in  Egypt 
great  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  useful  as  well 
as  liberal  arts,  so  as  to  be  a  tirst-class  artizan, 
competent  to  take  charge  of  both  the  plain  and 
ornamental  work  which  the  building  of  the 
pacred  edifice  required.  When  God  has  any 
special  work  to  be  accomplished,  He  always 
raises  up  instruments  capable  of  doing  it ;  and 
\o  is  likely  that  He  had  given  to  the  son  of  Uri 
that  strong  natural  aptitude,  and  those  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  mechanical  skill,  with  an 
ultimate  yiew  to  this  responsible  office.  Not- 
withstanding his  grand  duty  was  to  conform 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  pattern  furnished, 
there  was  stUl  plenty  of  room  for  inventive 
talent  and  tasteful  exactness  in  the  execution ; 
and  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts  were  enlarged 
and  invigorated  for  the  important  work.  His 
tribe — the  tribe  of  Judah — was  renowned  in  Israel 
for  the  many  mechanics  and  artificers  of  note  it 
bad  produced  (1  Chr.  iv.  14,  23).  6.  I  have  given 
with  him  Aholiab.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  least  influential  and  honourable 
in  Israel ;  and  here,  too,  we  can  trace  the  evidence 
of  wise  and  paternal  design  in  choosing  the 
colleague  or  assistant  of  Bezaleel  from  an  inferior 
tribe  (cf,  1  Cor.  xii.  14-25 ;  also  Mark  vi.  7).  all 
that  are  wise-hearted.  At  that  period,  when  one 
spirit  pervaded  all  Israel,  it  was  not  the  man 
full  of  heavenly  genius  who  presided  over  the 
work,  but  all  who  contributed  their  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  labour  in  rendering  the  smallest  assist- 
ance, that  showed  their  piety  and  devotedness  to 
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the  Divine  service.  In  like  manner  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  vi. 
5  ;  xviii.  2).  8.  and  his  furniture.  By  an  error  of 
transcribers  the  word  [^b]  all  appears  to  have 
been  omitted,  because  of  the  following  ['•^^J 
vessels,  furniture.  The  LXX.,  Syrian,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan  have  the  omitted  word  {Davidson's 
'  Lectures,'  p.  199). 

12-17.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall  keep.  The 
reason  for  the  fresh  inculcation  of  the  fourth 
commandment  at  this  particular  period  was,  that 
the  great  ardour  and  eagerness  with  which  all 
classes  betook  themselves  to  the  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  exposed  them  to  the  temptation  of 
encroaching  on  the  sanctity  of  the  appointed  day 
of  rest.  They  might  suppose  that  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  was  a  sacred  work,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  high  merit — an  acceptable  tribute — to 
prosecute  the  undertaking  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  a  day's  repose ;  and  therefore  the  caution 
here  given,  at  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking, was  a  seasonable  admonition.  13.  it  is  a 
sign  between  me  and  you  throughout  your 
generations.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the 
separation  of  Israel  as  a  peculiar  people  to  the 
service  of  God;  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
was  a  sign  or  pledge  of  their  national  obligation  to 
obey  the  whole  law.  The  reference  obviously  is 
not  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  and  the  purpose  of  God  in  making  a 
faithful  performance  of  the  Sabbath  duties  '  a 
sign  between  Him  and  the  Israelites  was,  that 
they  might  become  a  holy  and  blessed  people.' 
14.  Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  .  .  .  every  one 
that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
It  was  as  the  king  of  Israel,  who  had  made  the 
sanctilication  of  the  Sabbath  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  civil  and  political  constitution  of  His 
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17  sabbath  throughout  their  generations, /or  a  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  *a 
sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever :  for  ^  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was 
refreshed. 

18  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  communing 
with  him  upon  mount  Sinai,  ™two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God. 

32  AND  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  "  delayed  to  come  down  out  of 
the  mount,  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and 
said  unto  him.  Up,  *  make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot 
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kingdom,  that  He  denounced  the  violation  of 
it  as  a  capital  crime  (see  on  Num.  xv.  32-36).  17, 
It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  ,  .  .  for 
ever.  The  Sabbath  was  a  sign  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel  which  they  were  always  to 
be  careful  in  observing  — a  national  peculiarity 
evinced  by  its  being  always  prominently  associ- 
ated w'ith  the  sanctity  of  the  temijle,  new  moons, 
and  other  feasts  (Lev.  xix.  30 ;  Isa.  L  13  ;  Ixvi.  23  ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  17  ;  Hos.  ii.  11),  and  by  its  being  one  of 
the  pledges  which  the  proselyte  had  for  participat- 
ing in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  (Isa.  Ivi.  6,  7,  8). 
"For  ever,"  of  course,  means  only  commensurate 
with  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  economy  (cf. 
ch,  xii  14,  17,  24 ;  Lev.  xvi.  34 ;  Num.  x,  8), 
When  the  covenant  was  disannulled,  the  sign 
could  not  remain  ;  and  accordingly  the  sevonth- 
day  Sabbath  is  gone  with  the  covenant  (cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  15 ;  xxvii ;  Deut.  xxviii.  with  Ezek.  xx. ; 
Hos,  ii,  11) :  it  was  a  type  or  shadow  of  the 
blessed  rest  in  Christ ;  "  for  we  who  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest. "  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
represent  this  clause,  as  well  as  that  in  ch.  xxii., 
to  be  only  a  gloss  or  comment  of  a  transcriber ; 
but  the  proof  has  utterly  failed,  and  the  unanimous 
authority  of  the  best  MSS.  confirms  the  integrity 
of  the  text. 

18.  tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger 
of  God— containing  the  ten  commandments  (ch, 
xxiv.  12),  called  "tables  of  testimony,"  because 
God  testified  His  will  in  them.  The  tenor 
of  the  language  undoubtedly  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  these  permanent  records  were  a  work  of 
God's  desif^n  and  execution  so  peculiar  and  so 
proper  to  Him  as  not  to  have  been  done  by  the 
agency  of  any  creature.  Some  think  that  the  ex- 
pression implies  that  letters  were  then  first  given 
to  men.  But  this  is  an  error,  for  Moses  wrote 
before  these  tables  were  given  him  (ch.  xxiv.  4) ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  written  re- 
cords existed  long  jjrior  to  the  Mosaic  age  (see  on 
ch.  xxxii.  16). 

CHAP.  XXXIL  1-35. -The  Golden  Calf. 
1.  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  [5^12, 
to  be  ashamed  or  disappointed; — Piel,  to  shame 
or  disappoint  a  person  waiting  (Judg.  iii.  25),  and 
hence  to  delay,]  They  supposed,  as  some  Jewish 
writers  allege,  that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
darkness,  or  perished  in  the  flames  of  Sinai,  the 
people  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron 
•t'in^<-Sr]  (cf.  N  um.  XV.  3;  Heb.  xvii.  7,  Eng. version, 
xvi.  42) — against  Aaron  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
to  compel  him  to  do  what  they  wished.  The 
incidents  related  in  this  chapter  disclose  a  state 
of  popular  sentiment  and  feeling  among  the 
Israelites  that  stands  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
tone  of  XJrofound  and  humble  reverence  they  dis- 
I)layed  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  Within  a  space 
of  little  more  than  thirty  days  their  impressious 
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were  dissipated ;  and  although  they  were  s'ill 
encamped  upon  ground  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  regard  as  holy— although  the  cloud  of 
glory  that  capped  the  summit  of  Sinai  was  still 
before  their  eyes,  affording  a  visible  demonstra- 
tion of  their  being  in  close  contact  with,  or  rather 
in,  the  immediate  presence  of  God— they  acted  as  if 
they  had  entirely  forgotten  the  impressive  scenes 
of  which  they  had  been  so  recently  the  witnesses. 
Josephus,  from  a  feeling  natural  to  him  as  a 
patriotic  Jew,  but  discreditable  to  him  as  a  faith- 
ful historian,  omits  this  episode  as  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  his  nation  ;  and  the  Jews  themselve.? 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  never  did  they 
suffer  any  national  calamity  but  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  golden  calf  in  it.  and  said  unto  him, 
Up,  make  us  gods.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"  gods  "  is  simply  the  name  of  God  in  its  plural 
form,  which,  when  applied  to  the  Divine  Being, 
is  commonly  accompanied  with  a  verb  singular, 
though  sometimes  (Gen,  xx.  13  ;  xxxv.  7;  Neh.  ix. 
18),  as  here,  with  a  plural,  [Jerome  adheres  to 
the  idea  of  plurality;  and  so  also  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  'Trou]<jov  hfxlv  ^eov^  OL  TT^yorrropevcrovTaL 
vfxdiv.]  And  the  translation  might  be,  '  Make  us  a 
god,  who  shall  go  before  us. '  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  image  made 
was  single  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  imputing  to 
the  Israelites  a  greater  sin  than  they  were  guilty 
of  to  charge  them  with  renouncing  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  for  idols.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
required,  like  children,  to  have  something  to 
strike  their  senses— they  could  not  form,  or  at 
least  they  could  not  retain,  the  permanent  conce])- 
tion  of  an  unseen  spiritual  deity  ;  and  as  the  cloud 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  sight 
seemed,  as  well  as  Moses,  to  have  withdrawn  to 
the  summit  of  the  mount,  they  wished  for  some 
visible  material  object  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  which  should  go  before  them  as  the 
mystic  pillar  had  done,  for  as  for  this  Moses, 
the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. 
They  admit  the  immense  obligations  under  which 
they  lay  to  Moses,  and  yet  such  was  their  fickle- 
ness or  ingratitude,  that  they  could  think  as  well 
as  speak  with  cold  indifference  of  the  loss  of 
the  patriotic  leader.  They  knew  that  Moses  had 
ascended  the  mount  to  commune  with  God,  in 
compliance  with  their  own  urgent  solicitation 
that  he  would  act  as  their  mediator ;  and  on  his 
departure  he  made  arrangements  in  the  govern- 
mental department  which  implied  a  protracted 
absence,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  sur- 
X)rised  by  his  non-appearance.  But  the  want  of 
their  leader  was  a  privation  painfully  felt ;  and 
while  the  eyes  of  the  well-disposed  Israelites 
would  be  often  and  anxiously  directed  towards  the 
mount,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  his  well-known 
form  descending  the  heights,  the  degraded  and 
disorderly  portion  of  the  people,  losing  all  patience. 
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2  not  what  is  become  of  him.    And  Aaron  said  unto  them,  Break  off  the  ^  ^ 

'^golden  earrings  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  ^"j^'^  j^  H' 

?}  your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me.    And  all  the  people  brake  off  Neh.  'j.  i8. 

the  golden  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought  t/iem  unto  ps.  lo;.  n. 

4  Aaron.    And  ^  he  received  t/iem  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a  ^'^J'J; 

graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf :  and  they  said,  These  Rom.  1.2?. 


broke  out  into  loud  murmurs,  which  ended  in 
open  rebellion.  2.  Aaron  said  unto  them,  Break 
off  the  golden  earrings  ['C]]]— nose  rings  (Gen. 
xxiv.  47 ;  Pi-ov.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  iii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12), 
or  earriugs  (Gen.  xxxv.  4  ;  Judg.  viii.  24,  25;  Job 
xlii.  11  ;  Hos.  ii.  15)  (other  two  words  for  earriugs 
are  used,  ch.  xxxv.  22  ;  Num.  xxxi.  iO).  It  was 
not  an  Egyptian  custom  for  young  men  to  wear 
earrings;  and  the  circumstance  therefore  seems  to 
point  out  'the  mixed  rabble,'  who  were  chiefly 
fm'CMjn  alsives,  as  the  ringleaders  in  this  insurrec- 
tion. The  word  "  sons  "  does  not  seem  to  have 
beeu  in  the  Hebrew  text  read  by  the  Septuagint 
translators,  who  make  mention  only  of  wives  and 
dawihters.  In  giving  direction  to  break  ofi  their 
earrings,  Aaron,  who  is  supiMJsed  by  some  writers 

j  {Augustine,  '  Qnajst.,'  xll,  in  Exodus  ;  Tkeodoret, 
yoL  L,  in  Exodus),  to  have  been  anxious  to  dis- 
courage the  project^  pro])ably  calculated  on  gain- 
ing time,  or  j)erhaps  ou  the  people's  covetousness 
and  love  of  finery  proving  stronger  than  their 
idolatrous  propensity.  But  if  such  were  his 
expectations,  they  weivj  doomed  to  signal  disap- 
pointment; for  the  i^eoide  displayed  tlie  utmost 
alacrity  in  devoting  those  ornaments  which  they  had 
received,  throxigh  tl>e  special  and  most  seasonable 
bounty  of  God,  to  the  construction  of  the  impa- 

:   tiently  desiderated  idol.    Better  far  would  it  have 

:  beeu  for  Aai'on  to  have  calmly  and  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  them,  or  to  have  preferr<e£l  duty 
to  expedieucy,  leaving  the  issue  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  than,  through  exhausted  faith  and 
timidity,  to  have  yielded  so  facile  and  unworthy 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  perverse 
rabble,  3.  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden 
earrings.  The  Egyptian  rings,  as  seen  on  the 
monuments,  were  round  massy  plates  of  metal ; 
and  as  it  was  rings  of  this  sort  the  Israelites  wore, 
being  amongst  the  gifts  heaped  upon  them  at 
departure  (ch.  xii,  35  i  cL  chs.  iii.  22 ;  xi.  2),  their 
size  and  number  must,  in  the  general  collection, 
have  produced  a  large  store  of  the  precious  ma- 
terial. 4.  he  .  .  .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool 
[anriji  "inU  "irij.    Bochart  (' Hierozoicon,'  part  1, 

j  lib.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiv.)  takes  the  verb  here  to  signify 
hound  or  tied  up  [from  nii',  to  straiteu,  to  press ; 
and  lorjp?,  to  denote,  in  a  hag.  In  this  sense 
both  words  are  used  2  Ki.  v.  23] ;  and  the  act  of 
Aarou  would  be  much  the  same  as  that  wijich 
was  long  afterwards  done  by  Gideon,  when  the. 
earrings  contributed  at  his  request  were  thrown 
into  a  garment  epread  on  the  ground  (Judg.  viii. 
25).  But  the  inteifpretatiou  adopted  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint [/cat  e-irXaaty  cwTa  ev  'ypL<^'-Oi\  'and  he 
formed  or  moulded  them  (viz.,  the  ecirrings)  with 
the  graving- tool,'  is  preferred  by  most  modern 
scholars,  and  has  been  substantially  followed  by 
our  translators,  who,  however,  are  more  faithful 
to  the  original,  in  saying  '"fashioned  iV'  (viz.,  the 
mould)  with  the  instrument.  The  words  are 
transposed  ;  and  to  make  the  meaniug  intelligible 
the  rendering  may  be  paraphrased  thus  : — '  he 
framed  with  a  graving  tool  the  image  to  he.  made, 
and  made  it  a  molten  calf  [nriDn  'r.Ji^J— a  steer 
./overspread.  [The  verb  signifies  not  only  to 
i)i>UT,  to  melt,  to  cant  or  finrnd  metals,  but  also  to 
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cover,  to  overspread ;  and  hence  nrjg'n  signifies,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  1.  a  fusion  of  metal;  2.  a  cover- 
ing.] A  modern  reader,  judging  from  the  implements 
and  the  state  of  art  in  the  present  day,  will  form 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  i)rocess  followed  iu 
the  construction  of  the  golden  calf,  in  supposing 
either  that  it  was  a  mass  of  metal  sculptured  or 
carved  by  the  tool  of  the  graver,  or  that  molten 
images  were  formed  of  metal,  first  fused  by  fire, 
and  then  shaped  by  being  poured  in  its  liquid  state 
into  a  mould.  That,  howevei',  is  a  mistake ;  for 
the  images  made  by  ancient  idolaters  were  first  cut 
as  a  rude  block  from  a  tree  by  the  car])enter  (cf. 
Isa.  xliv.  9-20),  and  then,  on  being  fashioned  in  the 
figure  intended,  the  wooden  frame  was  overlaid 
with  thin  plates,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  otl)cr 
metal.  Being  thus  completed,  it  was  called  indif- 
ferently either  a  'graven'  or  a  'molten'  image— 
'graven'  (i.e.,  carved),  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
structure of  wood ;  and  '  molten,'  with  reference 
to  the  external  covering  of  metal.  A  knowledge 
of  this  mechanical  usage  will  serve  to  explain  some 
av)pareut  incongruities  of  language  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers,  one  of  whom,  in  view  of  the 
metallic  case,  speaks  of  a  founder  making  a  graven 
image  (Judg.  xvii.  4) ;  another,  of  a  workman  that 
melteth  a  graven  image  (Isa.  xl.  19  :  cf.  xliv.  10-12), 
In  both  these  passages  '  overlayeth '  and  '  over- 
laid' is  the  proper  rendering  (cf.  also  Nah.  i.  14; 
Hab.  ii.  18,  19).  [See  Rosenmuller' s  'Schol.'  on  vt\ 
4,  20 ;  LeigWs  '  Critica  Sacra;'  Hendersoris  '  Isaiah,' 
and  also  iiis  '  Minor  Pr  ophets ; '  Parkhurst^s  '  Hel). 
Lex,'  sub  voce  ^1^3.]  It  is  not  said  whether  the 
iznage  was  of  life  size— whether  it  was  of  solid 
gold,  or  merely  a  wooden  frame  laminated  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold.  Although  a  high  authority 
(  WestmacoU,  '  Handbook  of  Sculpture,  Ancient 
and  Modern')  has  stated  that  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
fomiation  of  the  golden  calf,  showed  themselves 
familiar  *with  the  more  difficult  processes  of 
metallurgy,'  the  execution  of  an  elaborate  statue 
could  scarcely  have  been  completed  within  tho 
period  of  Moses'  sojourn  on  the  mount,  even  if  the 
people  had  entered  on  the  work  immediately  after 
his  ascent,  much  less  when  they  did  not  begin  it 
till  his  protracted  absence  had  made  them  despair 
of  his  return;  and  the  probability  therefore  is, 
that  it  was  only  au  imperfect  and  diminutive 
figure  of  gilded  wood,  hastily  prepared  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  The  question  has  been 
agitated — What  led  to  the  adoption  of  one  par- 
ticular form?  MonccEus  ('Aaron  Purgatus')  has 
advanced  the  theory  that  Aaron,  who  accompanied 
Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  to  the  ascent  of  the 
mount,  and  saw  the  God  of  Israel  (ch>  xxiv.  10-12), 
beheld  him  exalted  on  a  cherub,  which  had  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  hypothesis  forms  the  basis  of 
his  elaborate  apology  for  Aarou's  conduct;  but  it 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  jealous  care  which 
Jehovah  uniformly  showed  to  prevent  any  visible 
representation  being  formed  of  Him  ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  express  declaration  of  the  actual  fact,  (Dent, 
iv.  15,  !&c,)  Commentators  have,  with  almost 
unanimous  consent,  traced  its  origin  to  the  influence 
of  Egyirtian  associations,  which,  from  various 
Scripture  references,  a])pear  to  have  been  very 
powerful  (Ps-  cvi.  19,  20;  Ezek.  xx,  4-8;  Amos  v. 
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he  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
5  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made 
G  ^  proclamation,  and  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.    And  they  rose 

up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace 

offerings ;  and  the  ^ people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 
7     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^  Go,  get  thee  down ;  for  thy  people, 

which  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  ''have  corrupted  them- 
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25,  26;  Acts  v-ii.  39,  40);  and  they  have  supposed 
— whether  Aaron  resorted  to  it  propria  motu,  or  to 
pratify  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  self-willed  and 
clamorous  faction — that  it  was  a  designed  imitation 
of  a  religious  ceremouial  very  popular  and  attrac- 
tive in  Egypt,  and  of  tlie  existence  of  which  in  the 
Mosaic  age  there  is  clear  monumental  evidence — 
xiz.,  that  of  doing  homage  to  the  creative  power  and 
energy  of  nature,  through  the  sensuous  representa- 
tion of  a  three  years'  old  ox.    The  selection  of  the 
animal  was  determined  by  the  possession  of  some 
l^eculiar  traits  described  by  Herodotus  (b.  iii.,ch. 
2S),  such  as  being  the  calf  of  a  cow  which  conceives 
by  lightning  from  heaven,  and  is  never  afterwards 
able  to  bear  young.    It  must  have  a  square  spot  of 
white  upon  its  forehead,  and  on  its  back  the  figure 
of  an  eagle;  the  hairs  in  its  tail  double,  and  the 
form  of  a  beetle  under  its  tongue  (cf.  Plutarch,  'De 
Iside,'  sec.  43;  Pliny,  b.  viii.,  ch.  xlvi. ;  Paivlinson, 
'  Herodotus,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  65,  423,  424);  and  on  the 
discovery  of  a  bull  distinguished  by  those  rare 
characteristics  great  public  rejoicings  were  made 
(  WilkinsoTi's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  first  series,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  354-356;  Selden,  'De  Diis  Syris.  Syntag.,'  i., 
cap.  iv.) :  it  was  placed  in  a  temple,  where  priests 
otiiciated,  oblations  were  presented  to  it,  and  at 
its  death  its  remains  were  embalmed.    A  mauso- 
leum of  these  mummified  animals  was  recentlj' 
discovered.    Such  a  bull  was  believed  to  embody 
the  soul  of  Osiris  (the  sun)  {Plutarch,  'De  Iside,' 
XX., 29;  Warhurton,  'Divine  Legation,'!),  iv.,  ch.  iv, ; 
i?ai/;^i??so7?j'Herodotus,'b.iii.,ch.xxviii..note2);and 
it  was  of  different  names  as  well  as  hues  (variis  coJor- 
ibus — Ovid),  being  called  Apis  at  Memphis,  where 
the  image  was  black,  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis, 
where  it  was  bright  or  yellow  (  WilFuiHori's  'Ancient 
E.gjTit,'  second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196),  which  must 
have  been  in  its  youthful  form  the  bull  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  familiarly  acquainted. 
Images  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  whole  ox  or  of  a 
calf's  head,  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  were  very  com- 
mon ;  and  it  makes  a  great  figure  on  the  monu- 
ments, where  it  is  represented  in  the  van  of  all 
processions  as  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders. 
In  an  ancient  Papyrus  (described  in  Wilson''s 
'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  vol.  i.,pp.  96,  97)  it  appears 
'  covered  with  gilding  ; '  and  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  golden  calf  was  formed  after 
Egyptian  models  as  a  work  of  art  as  -w  ell  as  an 
idol,  it  may  be  concluded,  from  the  great  improb- 
ability of  there  being  a  sufficiency  of  earrings  to 
construct  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  that  the  calf  ab 
Itoreb  exhibited  only  an  exterior  of  thin  plates  of 
the  precious  metal,  like  many  of  the  Egyptian 
images,  which,  though  popularly  described  as 
golden  (Dent.  xxix.  17),  were,  as  IVUkinson  states, 
merely  gilded,    tliey  said,  These  be  thy  gods.  0 
Israel  (see  on  v.  1  as  to  "gods  "  in  the  plural).    It  is 
inconceivable  that  they,  who  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  witnessed  such  amazing  demonstrations  of 
the  true  God,  could  have  suddenly  sunk  to  such  a 
pitch  of  infatuation  and  brutish  stupidity  as  to 
imagine  that  human  art  or  hands  could  make  a 
god  that  should  go  before  them.    But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  by  election  and  in 
name  they  were  the  people  of  God,  they  were  as 
yet,  in  feelings  and  a^>ociations,  in  habits  and 
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taste,  little,  if  at  all  different,  from  Egyptians 
(Ezek.  XX.  6-10).    They  meant  the  calf  to  be  an 
image— a  visible  sign  or  symbol  of  Jehovah,  so 
that  their  sin  consisted  not  in  a  breach  of  the 
FIRST  but  of  the  SECOND  commandment.    5.  Aaron 
.  .  .  built  an  altar  before  it— 'like  that  which 
still  exists  before  the  nostrils  of  the  sx)hinx' 
(^Ya7?i('?/, 'Jewish  Church,' p.  L50).    Aaron  made 
proclamation  .  .  .  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the 
Lord— not  to  Apis  or  to  Osiris,  as  enshrined  in  his 
image,  but  to  Jehovah.    This  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, strongly  confirmatory  of  the  view,  that 
they  had  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
but  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  notions,  had 
formed  an  image  with   which  they  had  been 
familiar,  to  be  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence.    Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  of  Aaron,  whose  language  on  any  other  hy- 
pothesis is  inex])licable.    But  whatever  he  meant, 
the  people  regarded  it  as  an  idol ;  and  hence  they 
are  severely  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  gross  sin 
in  every  part  of  Scripture  where  allusion  is  made 
to  the  golden  calf.    6.  they  rose  up  early  on  the 
morrow.   Rising  early  seems  to  have  been  a  prac- 
tice specially  observed  on  days  when  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  (Job  i.  5).    offered  burnt 
offerings,  and  brought  peace  olferings.  These, 
which  were  commanded  to  be  offered  only  to  God, 
were  presented  to  the  golden  calf,    and  the 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink— as  was  cus- 
tomary on  the  presentation  of  peace  offerings 
(Deut.    xii.  17:   cf.   Herodoins,  b.  ii.,  ch.  xl.); 
and  thus  they  showed  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  same 
communion  with  this  conseci-ated  symbol  that 
Aaron  and  the  seventy  elders  had  with  the  God  of 
Israel,  when  they  ate  and  drank  in  His  presence 
(ch.  xxiv.  11).    They  were  in  a  state  of  great  and 
exultant  juljilee.    There  was  nothing  wrong  in 
the  indulgence  of  joyful  feelings,  for  God  Himself 
encouraged  rejoicing  after  religious  solemnities 
(Deut.  xii.  7  ;  Fs.  xcv.  1).    But  there  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  revelry 
that  marked  the  feasts  of  the  heathen  ;  for  it  is 
added  that,  after  they  had  'eaten  and  drunk,' 
they  'rose  up  to  play.'    Herodotus  gives  an  ac- 
count (b.  ii.,  ch.  lix.-lxii.)of  a  solemn  feast  which  the 
people  of  Egypt  celebrated  at  the  city  of  Bubastis 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Diana.    '  To  her  (he  says) 
they  offer  many  sacrifices  ;  and  while  the  victim  is 
burning  they  dance,  and  i)lay  a  hundred  antics, 
and  drink  more  wine  than  in  the  whole  year 
beside  ;  for  there  convene  thither  about  700,000 
men  and  women,  besides  children.'    In  another 
feast  to  the  goddess  Isis,  the  same  historian  relates 
that  they  indulged  in  such  impure  rites  that  he 
shrunk  from  describing  the  scene,  (cf.  Herodotus, 
b.  v.,  ch.  xvii.) 

7.  Go,  get  thee  dawn.  Intelligence  of  the 
idolatrous  scene  enacted  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
was  communicated  to  Moses  in  language  borrowed 
from  human  passions  and  feelings,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  jiistly  offended  God  pronounced  in 
terras  of  just  indignation  against  the  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  so  recently  promulgated  laws,  thy 
people,  whieh  thou  broughtest  out  of  .  .  .  Egypt. 
The  language  is  very  marked.  Thy  peoiile,  rot 
mim—iox  their  sin  had  caused  a  suspension  of 
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8  selves :  they  have  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  I  *  com- 
manded them :  they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  worshipped 
it,  and  have  sacrificed  thereunto,  and  said,  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel, 

9  which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  *I  have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiffnecked 

10  people :  now  therefore  4et  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation. 

11  And  "Moses  besought  the  ^Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  why  doth 
thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou  hast  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  ? 

12  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  speak,  and  say,  For  mischief  did  he 
bring  them  out,  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?    Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of 

13  this  evil  against  thy  people.  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy 
servants,  to  whom  thou  ^swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto 
them,  ^  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  this  land 
that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give  unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit 

14  it  for  ever.  And  the  Lord  ^repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do 
unto  his  people. 

15  And  ^  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the  mount,  and  the  two 
tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand :  the  tables  were  written  on 
both  their  sides ;  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  i^r^r^  they  written. 

16  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing 


the  covenant  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  38).  8.  They  have 
turned  aside  quickly  [inn  no]— they  have  turned 
away  to  hasten  ;  i.  e. ,  they  have  apostatized 
quickly  (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  13,  where  the  verb  here  ren- 
dered '  hastily '  is  borrowed).  10.  Now  therefore 
let  me  alone.  Such  an  expression  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  patriarchal  age — the  time  of  Theo- 
phanies.  But  there  was  now  a  great  progress 
made  in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  measure  of 
revelation  ;  and  although  God  still  made  Himself 
known  by  symbols,  as  to  the  people  at  large,  in  a 
j>illar  of  cloud  and  tire,  He  no  longer  held  inter- 
course with  them,  except  through  Moses,  whom 
He  allowed  to  reason  and  expostulate  with  Him, 
and  carried  His  condescension  so  far  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  if  afraid  of  being  over-persuaded, 
He,  as  it  were,  making  an  effort  to  shake  off  an 
importunate  suppliant,  cried  out,  "  let  me  alone," 
that  I  may  consume  them  [n.'ppx]— eat  up,  de- 
vour them  (cf.  ch.  xv.  7  ;  also  Ps.  cvi.  23).  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  suppose  this  language  as  betokening  any  change 
or  vacillation  in  the  Divine  purpose.  The  cove- 
nant made  with  the  patriarchs  had  been  ratified 
in  the  most  solemn  manner — it  could  not,  and 
never  was  intended  that  it  should  be  broken.  But 
the  manner  in  which  God  spoke  to  Moses  served 
two  important  purposes — it  tended  to  develoj) 
the  faith  and  intercessory  patriotism  of  the  He- 
brew leader,  and  to  excite  the  serious  alarm  of 
the  people,  that  God  would  reject  them,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  privileges  they  had  fondly 
fancied  were  so  secure. 

12.  For  mischief  did  he  bring  them  out,  to  slay 
them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  [npni<n].  The  ground 
'on  which  they  were  encamped'  is  exi^lained  in 
its  actual  extent  by  the  preceding  hemistich,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  embrace  not  the  base  of  mount 
Sinai  only,  but  the  numerous  wadys  amongst  the 
adjoining  mountains  which  compose  the  central 
range,  and  amongst  which,  while  the  head-quar- 
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ters  were  no  doubt  at  Sinai,  Moses  and  the  elders 
being  there,  the  people  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  as  their  necessities 
required  (Benisch).  14.  the  Lord  repented  of  the 
evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people. 
God  generally  works  by  the  instrumentality  of 
means ;  and  in  this  case  the  means  of  averting 
the  wrath  of  God  was  the  urgent  intercessions  of 
Moses,  who,  as  the  '  elect ' — the  leader  chosen  by 
Jehovah  to  accomplish  in  subserviency  to  His 
direction  the  great  work  of  His  people's  deliver- 
ance and  legislation—'  stood  in  the  breach  before 
Him,  to  turn  back  His  wrath  from  destroying' 
(Ps.  cvi.  23). 

15.  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the 
mount.  The  plain  Er-Raheh  is  not  visible  from 
the  top  of  Jebel  MCisa,  nor  can  the  mount  be 
descended  on  the  side  towards  that  valley  ;  hence 
Moses  and  his  companion,  who  on  duty  had  patiently 
waited  his  return  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain's 
brow,  heard  the  shouting  sometime  before  tliey 
actually  saw  the  camp,  the  two  tables  of  the 
testimony  were  in  his  hand— (see  on  ch.  xxiv.  12  ; 
xxxi.  18. )  the  tables  were  written  on  tooth  their 
sides.  The  Jewish  doctors,  who  say  that  it  was 
done  with  a  sapphire  from  the  throne  of  God 
(Ainsworth),  allege  that  the  Ten  commandments 
were  written  in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  single 
letter  more  could  have  a  place  there.  The  material 
would  of  course  be  hard  blocks  of  red  granite  from 
the  mountain  ;  but  the  size  and  form  are  not 
described.  16.  the  tables  were  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  this  phraseology  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains of  God  mean  high  mountains,  &c.;  and  so 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  language  used  here, 
than  to  give  an  idea  of  the  surpassing  beauty  and 
finished  execution  of  these  written  tables.  But  it 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  language  to  declare 
more  explicitly  that  the  engraving  was  miracu- 
lously accomplished.  The  meaning  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  law  was  inscribed  on  these  two  tables 
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17  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables.  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of 
the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war 

18  in  the  camp.  And  he  said.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for 
mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  ^  being  overcome ; 

19  hut  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon 
as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing : 
and  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands, 
and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount.  And  he  took  the  calf  which  they 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it. 

21  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  'What  did  this  people  unto  thee,  that 

22  thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  ?  And  Aaron  said,  Let  not 
the  anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot:  ^thou  knowest  the  people,  that  they  are 

23  set  on  ^"  mischief.  For  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us  gods  which  shall  go 
before  us  :  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 

24  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  And  I  said  unto 
them.  Whosoever  hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off.  So  they  gave 
it  me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf. 
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w  ithout  the  agency  of  angels  or  any  other  creature, 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  God.  17.  Joshua. 
He  had  remained  under  the  trees  on  the  higher 
level — the  plain  whence  the  last  part  of  the  ascent 
is  made,  now  by  stairs  hewn  in  the  rocks— to  the 
summit  of 'the  mountain.  There  was  shade  and 
food  within  his  reach  while  he  waited  for  his 
master's  return  [Dr eld's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  pp. 
66,  67).  18.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout 
for  mastery  [n^.^nji]— or  victory  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  11). 
'  It  is  not  the  shout  of  victory,  nor  the  wailing  of 
defeat,  but  the  voice  of  singing  I  hear.'  19-24. 
as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp  ...  he 
saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing.  An  abrupt  turn 
from  the  lower  platform,  where  Moses  had  rejoined 
Joshua,  revealed  in  a  moment  what  had  taken 
place  {Drew's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  67).  Moses' 
anger  waxed  hot.  The  arrival  of  the  leader,  like 
the  appearance  of  a  spectre,  arrested  the  revellers 
in  the  midst  of  their  carnival,  and  his  act  of 
righteous  indignation,  when  he  dashed  on  the 
ground  the  tables  of  the  law,  in  token  that,  as 
they  had  so  soon  departed  from  their  covenant 
relation,  God  would  withdraw  the  peculiar  j)rivi- 
leges  that  He  had  promised  them — that  act,  to- 
gether with  the  rigorous  measures  that  followed, 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  recorded  in 
sacred  history.  There  is  a  traditional  belief  pre- 
valent amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  fragments  of 
the  broken  tables  will  one  day  be  found  ;  and 
many  a  spot  around  the  mountain-precipice  has 
been  dug,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  '  the  tables 
which  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing 
which  was  the  writing  of  God,'  might  be  recovered. 
20.  he  took  the  calf,  &;c.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  gold  was  dissolved  by  natron  (soda), 
which  is  very  plentiful  in  the  East,  or  some 
chemical  substance.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
8oluV)ility  here  (or  in  Deut.  ix.  21) — it  was  'burned 
in  the  lire,'  to  cast  it  into  ingots  of  suitable  size 
for  the  operations  which  follow.  'Stamped' 
(Deut.  ix.  21)  —  i.e.,  beat  into  thin  laminae, 
'grounded  to  powder.'  The  powder  of  malleable 
metals  can  be  ground  so  fine  as  to  resemble  dust 
from  the  wings  of  a  moth  or  butterfly ;  and  these 
dust  x>articles  will  float  in  water  for  hours,  and 
in  a  running  stream  for  days.  These  oijerations 
of  grinding  were  intended  to  show  contempt  for 
such  worthless  gods  ;  and  the  Israelites  would  be 
made  to  remember  the  humiliating  lesson  by  the 
state  of  the  water  they  had  drank  for  a  time 
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{Napier,  'Ancient  Workers  and  Artificers  in 
Metal,'  pp.  50-52).  Others  think  that  as  the 
idolatrous  festivals  were  usually  ended  with  great 
use  of  sweet  wine,  the  nauseous  draught  of  the 
gold  dust  would  be  a  severe  punishment  (cf.  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  6,  15 ;  2  Chr.  xv.  16 ;  xxxiv.  7).  strawed 
it  upon  the  water— i,  e.,  the  brook  miraculously 
produced  in  Horeb  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  6).  '  The  idol 
image  was  thus  quite  destroyed  as  to  its  form  and 
nature,  and  the  people  are  required  to  drink  the 
water  with  which  the  pow^der  has  been  mingled, 
which,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  religion  of 
nature  to  which  they  had  done  homage  on  this 
occasion,  must  have  proved  the  abolition  of  that 
very  religion,  being  the  greatest  offence  against  it. 
The  casting  of  the  powder  into  the  water  refers, 
however,  likewise  most  probably  to  an  Egyptian 
custom  (viz.,  the  ceremony  of  casting  the  idol  into 
the  Nile,  Herodotus,  b.  ii.,  ch.  xli.),  which  (if  it  be 
true)  would  confirm  in  no  small  degree  the  impor- 
tance of  the  symbolical  acts,  which  thus  appropri- 
ately completed  the  process  of  annihilation  directed 
against  the  religion  of  nature  '  {Hdvernick,  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch,'  p.  293  :  see  also  Grothis 
and  Ainsworth  on  Exod.  xxxii.  20). 

22.  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot. 
Aaron  cuts  a  poor  figure,  making  a  shufHing  ex- 
cuse, and  betraying  more  dread  of  the  anger  of 
Moses  than  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Deut.  ix.  20).  As  the 
preceding  context  is  in  many  parts  obscure,  and 
the  part  taken  by  Aaron  in  this  unhappy  affair  ill 
understood,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  and  useful 
service  to  group  the  various  isolated  details,  so  as 
to  make  a  harmonious  narrative.  Aaron  received 
the  earrings  of  the  jjeople ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  image  of  the  calf  was  formed 
by  his  hands  or  under  his  personal  direction. 
The  probability  rather  is,  that  he  handed  over  the 
contributions  to  some  skilful  and  expert  artizan, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
contemplated  bull;  for  in  v.  35  the  execution  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  workmen,  or  the  people;  so 
that  the  expression  {v.  24),  '  he  cast  it  into  the 
fire,'  is  equivalent  to  'he  caused  it  to  be  cast  into 
tiie  fire;'  and  Aaron  built  an  altar  on  its  being 
shown  to  him  in  a  completed  state — the  language 
evidently  conveying  an  impression  that  he  had  not 
seen  it  till  then,  as  he  must  have  done,  had  himself 
been  the  artist  ;  and  also  that  it  was  finished  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  he  had  anticipated,  as  the 
words,  "there  came  out  this  calf,"  may  bear.  On 


Moses  prayeth 
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for  the  people. 


25  And  when  Moses  saw  that  the  people  zf^r^  naked,  (for  Aaron  ^had 

26  made  them  naked  unto  their  shame  amonnr  3  their  enemies,)  then  Moses 
stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said,  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  let 
Jiim  come  unto  me.    And  all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  themselves  to- 

27  gether  unto  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  Put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out  from 
gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  ^  slay  every  man  his  brother,  and 
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every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man  his  neighbour.  And  the 
children  of  Levi  did  according  to  the  w^ord  of  Moses :  and  there  fell  of 
the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand  men.  For  Moses  had  said, 
*  Consecrate  yourselves  to-day  to  {he  Lord,  even  every  man  upon  his 
son,  and  upon  his  brother;  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing 
this  day. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
^Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin:  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord; 
^  peradventure  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin.  And  Moses 
returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great 
sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold !  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  ^blot  me,  I  pray  thee,    out  of  thy  book  which 
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tlie  Avhole,  it  appears  that  Aaron  was  dragged  by 
the  resistless  impetuosity  of  the  people  iuto  this 
transaction,  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  fo 
prevent  or  to  delay;  and  that,  on  finding  it  im- 
possible to  control  the  fierce  democracy,  he  had 
reluctantly  yielded,  declaring,  by  the  tenor  of  his 
}»roclamation  at  the  last,  though  constrained  to 
sanction  an  impure  and  forbidden  mode  of  worship, 
it  was  still  Jehovah,  and  not  an  idol,  to  whom 
homage  was  paid.  This  was  his  error,  arising 
apparently  from  want  of  a  stedfast  and  enlight- 
ened faith,  but  not  amounting  to  such  an  apostasy 
as  involved  a  violation  of  the  national  covenant, 
being  done  only  by  a  portion  of  the  people,  or  such 
as  disqualified  him  from  being  made  afterwards 
high  priest. 

25.  naked — either  unarmed  and  defenceless,  or 
ashamed  from  a  sense  of  guilt;  stripped  of  their 
greatest  ornament,  faithfulness  to  God  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  19;  Isa.  xlvii.  3;  Jer.  xlix.  10;  Ezek.  xvi. 
33).  Some  think  they  were  literally  naked,  as  the 
Egyptians  performed  some  of  their  rites  in  that 
indecent  manner ;  v.'hile  others  suppose  that  they 
were  mingled  in  unworthy  familiarity  vvith  the 
Amalekites,  who,  as  spectators  of  tlie  revelrj', 
were  enjoyingthe  infamousscene  [Spencer,  'De Leg- 
ibus  Hebrreorum,'  p.  24).  [Septuagint  has  oi£o-K£oacr£ 
yccp  auTovs  ^Aapihv  tTTi^apfxa  toi?  VTrtvavTiofi  avTcov, 
for  Aaron  scattered  them  a  laughing-stock  to  their 
enemies — viz.,  for  disorderly  riot.  ni'ps'S,  "unto 
their  shame "  is  rendered  by  Mkliaells,  Dathe, 
Gesenius,  to  rout,  or  overthroio  —  thQ  meaning, 
according  to  their  view,  being,  '  Aaron  made  the 
people  naked  (exposed),  so  that  they  might  have 
been  easily  attacked  and  destroyed  by  their  ene- 
mies.] 26-28.  Moses  stood  in  the  gate.  The  camp 
is  supposed  to  have  been  protected  by  a  rampart 
after  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites.  V/ho  is  on  the 
Lord's  side?— i.e.,  who  will  support  the  cause  of 
God  against  idolatry  and  idolaters?  unto  me— 
let  him  join  me,  and  follow  my  directions.  And 
an  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether unto  him.  The  universal  word  all  is  here 
to  be  taken,  as  in  many  other  passages,  with 
limitations,  as  denoting  the  majority,  or  a  very 
large  number,  who  were  inllamed  with  a  holy  zeal ; 
for  some  of  them  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  perished.  27.  slay  every  man 
his  brother.  '•  Every  "  is  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
as  if  each  individual  of  the  22,000  Levites  was  to 
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kill  a  brother,  a  companion,  and  a  neighbour;  for 
in  that  case  the  number  of  the  slain  must  have 
exceeded  60,000.  The  words  are  [vnx-nv5-a''N;],  a 
man  his  hrotlior,  a  man  his  companion.  [The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  £/cao-Tos,  each  a  hrothei'J]  Besides, 
as  intermarriages  between  the  tribes  were  not 
permitted,  and  the  Levites,  as  commissioned 
officers  of  justice,  were  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment upon  flagrant  transgressors  in  all  the  tribes, 
the  phrase,  a  man  his  brother,  does  not  denote  a 
brother  by  consanguinity.  It  denotes  here,  as 
elsewhere  (Isa.  xix.  2;  Jer,  xxxi.  34;  xxxiv.  17), 
one  man  another;  and  the  meaning  simply  is,  that 
the  ringleaders  were  to  be  put  to  death,  without 
indulgence  to  the  nearest  relative  or  most  familiar 
friend  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-10).  The  blessing  which 
their  father  Levi  had  lost  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25)  was 
restored  to  the  tribe  through  the  noble  conduct 
of  his  descendants  on  this  occasion.  The  zeal  and 
courage  of  Moses  were  astonishing,  considering  he 
opposed  himself  to  an  intoxicated  mob.  The 
people  were  separated  into  two  divisions,  and 
those  who  were  the  boldest  and  most  obstinate  in 
vindicating  their  idolatry  were  put  to  death,  whilst 
the  rest,  who  withdrew  in  shame  or  sorrow,  were 
spared.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  Moses  could  have  produced  the  silent 
submission  of  those  numerous  ofJenders.  29.  Con- 
secrate—or ye  have  consecrated  yourselves  to-day. 
The  Levites,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
Aaron,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  their  conduct  in  doing  the 
office  of  executioners  on  this  occasion;  and  this 
was  one  reason  of  their  being  appointed  to  a  high 
and  honourable  office  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

30-33.  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  have  sinned. 

Moses  laboured  to  show  the  people  the  heinous 
nature  of  their  sin,  and  bring  them  to  repentance. 
But  not  content  with  that,  he  hastened  more  ear- 
nestly to  intercede  for  them.  32.  hlot  me  .  .  . 
out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  In 
the  public  registers,  all  that  were  born  of  a  par- 
ticular tribe  were  entered  in  the  list  of  their 
respective  families  under  that  tribe.  This  was  the 
Israelite  Domesday  book,  or  genealogical  record ; 
and  when  any  one  died  his  name  might  be  con- 
sidered as  blotted  out  of  this  list.  The  meaning 
of  Moses'  earnest  su])plication  is,  that  if  Jehovah 
would  not  pardon  the  grievous  offence  of  His 


The  Lord  refaseth 
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to  go  with  the  peojne. 


83  thou  hast  written.    And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  *  Whosoever  hath 

34  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.  Therefore  now  go, 
lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee:  behold, 
•^mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee:  nevertheless  ^iu  the  day  when  I  visit 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them. 

35  And  the  Loed  plagued  the  people,  because  '^they  made  the  calf  which 
Aaron  made. 

33  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Depart,  and  go  up  hence,  thou  and 
the  people  which  thou  hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  unto 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  saying, 

2  Unto    thy  seed  will  I  give  it:  and  I  will  send  an  Angel  before  thee; 
and  ^I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and 

3  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite :  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
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people,  and  wonld  destroy  Israel  as  a  nation,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  die  before  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  occurred— his  name  might  be  erased  from 
the  record  of  li^-ing  men.  What  warmth  of 
affection  did  he  evince  for  his  brethren  ;  how  fully 
was  he  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  patriot, 
when  he  professed  his  willingness  to  die  rather 
than  survive  their  destruction  !  33.  Whosoever 
tath  sinned  against  me,  him  -will  I  blot  out  of 
my  book.  lu  China  the  names  of  persons  tried  on 
criminal  processes  are  written  in  two  distinct 
books,  called  the  book  of  life  and  the  book  of 
death  ;  those  acquitted,  or  not  capitally  convicted, 
are  written  in  the  former,  those  found  guilty,  in 
the  latter.  These  are  presented  to  the  emperor, 
who  has  a  right  to  erase  any  name  from  either  (cf. 
Rev.  iii.  5).  This  prerogative  belongs  absolutely 
to  God;  and  hence  it  is  recorded  that  "the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against 
me" — so  as  to  violate  the  condition  of  the  Sinai 
covenant — "him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book."  I 
will  blot  him  out  of  the  register  of  the  living,  or 
cut  him  off  from  their  number.  Hence  in  many 
jtaspages  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  xvii.  10;  xx.  2,  6; 
xxiii.  30;  Num.  xvi.  29-34),  as  well  as  of  the  Psalms, 
wicked  men  are  threatened  with  a  sudden,  violent, 
and  untimely  death,  or  with  other  dreadful  cala- 
mities, which  should  bear  an  evident  signature  of 
being  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  (cf. 
Ps.  xi.  5;  xxxiv.  16,  21;  xxxvii.  1,  2,  9,  10,  20,  35, 

33,  38;  Iv.  23;  xciv.  23).  The  declaration  intimates 
a  general  rule  of  the  Divine  government,  that  a 
clear  distinction  would  be  made  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  and  that  punishment 
would  be  inflicted  only  on  the  strictest  principles 
of  justice.  But  the  declaration  primarily  referred 
directly  to  the  jjeculiar  government  of  Israel,  in 
which  Jehovah,  as  king,  would  deal  with  the 
people  who  composed  that  nation,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  accord- 
ing^ to  their  respective  merits;  and  the  immediate 
object  of  making  it  was  to  assure  Moses  that  there 
should  not  be  a  national  destruction— that  those 
only  should  be  cut  off,  whose  incorrigible  and 
hopeless  sin  merited  that  doom,  while  all  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  covenant  would  be  spared. 

34.  lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I 
have  spoken  unto  thee  (see  on  ch.xxiii.20) :  behold, 
mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee.  Though  the 
Israelites  should  still  continue  an  elect  y)eople, 
and  the  j)romise  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan  be 
fulhllcd,  they  were  threatened,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  heinous  offence,  with  a  privation  of  their 
most  distinguished  honour — the  presence  and  guid- 
ance of  their  covenanted  Lord  and  King.  [The  term 

indeed,  is  used  here,  which  has  already  oc- 
curred in  various  passages  (chs.  xiv.  19;  xxiii.  20-23) 
in  ai)plication  to  the  Revealing  Angel,  Jehovah; 
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but  it  appears  (ch.  xxxiii.  3)  He  who  had  hitherto 
accompanied  them  announced  His  intended  with- 
drawal in  future,  leaving  the  office  of  guide  to  be 
performed  by  some  inferior  agent  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  3, 
with  xxiii.  21) — whether  the  cloudy  pillar  alone  or 
a  created  angel  cannot  be  determined.]  This 
threatened  calamity,  however,  at  the  intercession 
of  Moses,  and  on  the  repentance  of  the  people,  was 
averted,  nevertheless  in  the  day  when  I  visit 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them.  [The  verb  tpj!, 
when  spoken  of  the  Divine  procedure  to  His 
people,  frequently  signifies  to  visit  with  kindness 
(chs.  iii.  16;  iv.  31 ;  Gen.  xxi.  1 ;  1.  24;  1  Sam.  ii.  21 ; 
Ps.  viii.  5;  Isa.  xxiii.  17);  but  sometimes  in  the 
afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence  (Job  xxxi.  14 ; 
XXXV.  15);  at  other  times  in  a  judicial  manner  (Ps. 
lix.  5;  Isa.  xxvi.  14;  Jer.  ix.  25;  xliv.  13),  especi- 
ally the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (chs.  xx.  5;  xxxiv. 
7;  Xum.  xiv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  32  (33);  Hos.  i.  4;  ii. 
15;  iv.  9;  Amos  iii.  14).  It  is  used  in  the  latter 
sense  here;  and  "the  day"  when  judgment  is 
inflicted  denotes  a  period  when,  by  a  long  accumu- 
lation of  national  sins,  and  the  festering  of  deep- 
seated  corruption,  a  people's  iniquities  being  full, 
the  vials  of  Divine  wrath  are  poured  out  upon 
them  with  overwhelming  destruction.]  Several 
such  crises  of  desolating  judgments  occurred  in 
the  national  history  of  Israel  (Matt,  xxiii.  25; 
Luke  xi.  51).  "i  will  visit  (this)  their  sin 
upon  them."  The  Jewish  people  themselves 
believe  that  this  denunciation  was  carried  into 
effect ;  for  it  has  been  a  traditional  saying 
amongst  them,  handed  down  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  that  no  national  disaster  ever  befel 
the  nation,  but  it  had  an  ounce  of  the  golden  calf 
in  it. 

35.  the  Lord  plagued  the  people,  because  they 
made  the  calf.  No  immediate  judgments  were 
inflicted;  but  this  early  la[)se  into  idolatry  was 
always  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  their 
sul)sequent  ajiostasies. 

CHAP.  XX XI IL— The  Lord  Pvef[jsetii  to 
GO  WITH  THE  PEOPLE,  1.  the  Lord  said  — 
rather  'had'  said  unto  Moses.  The  conference 
detailed  in  this  chapter  must  be  considered  as 
having  occurred  prior  to  the  i)athetic  intercession 
of  Moses  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
chapter ;  and  the  historian,  having  mentionetl 
the  fact  of  his  earnest  and  painful  anxiety,  under 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  wliich  he  poured 
forth  that  intercessoiy  prayer  for  his  a])ostate 
countrymen,  now  enters  on  a  detailed  account 
of  the  circumstances.  2.  I  will  send  an  Angel 
before  thee.  Jehovah  here  announces  that  He 
would  employ  some  providential  agency  in  accom- 

Elishingthe  promise  made  to  their  fathers ;  though, 
eyond  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  His  engagements. 
He  would  henceforth  take  no  special  interest  in 
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removed  out  of  the  camp. 


milk  and  honey :  for  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art 
a  ^stiff-necked  people;  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way. 

4  And  when  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings,  they  mourned  :  ^and  no 

5  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked  people:  I  will 
come  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee :  there- 
fore now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that  I  may  ^  know  what  to  do 

6  unto  thee.  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their 
ornaments  by  the  mount  Horeb. 

7  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar 
off  from  the  camp,  and  called  it  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  ^ sought  the  Lord  went  out 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which  ivas  without  the  camp. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all 
the  people  rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  ^  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked 
after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy 
pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  LORD 


the  nation.  3.  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee 
.  .  .  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way.  As  their 
deep-rooted  prepossessions  for  idolatry  would 
certainly  manifest  themselves  by  some  new 
breach  of  the  covenant,  the  continued  presence 
aud  favour  of  their  Heavenly  King  would  only 
aggravate  their  guilt,  and  lead  to  their  speedy 
destruction.  In  consequence  of  their  perverse- 
11  ess,  therefore,  He  deemed  it  expedient  and 
necessary  to  abandon  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence ;  aud  thus  even  in  His  judgment  He 
remembered  mercy.  Here  the  Lord  is  represented 
?.s  determined  to  do  what  He  afterwards  did  not 
(see  on  ch.  xxxii.  10). 

4.  when  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings— 
from  Moses  on  his  descent  from  the  mount.  God, 
indeed,  had  promised  {v.  14)  that  He  would  not 
inflict  upon  them  the  punishment  either  of  na- 
tional destruction  or  the  threatened  withdrawal 
of  His  symbolical  presence.  But  that  promise 
w  as  made  to  Moses  privately.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  menace  of  so  terrible  a  calamity  should 
be  publicly  announced  to  the  people,  the  more 
especially  as  their  exemption  from  it  was  sus- 
l)ended  on  their  exhibiting  a  humble  and  contrite 
spirit.  5.  put  off  thy  ornaments.  In  seasons 
of  mourning  it  is  customary  with  Eastern  people 
to  lay  aside  all  gewgaws,  and  divest  themselves 
of  their  jewels,  their  gold,  and  everything 
rich  and  splendid  in  their  dress.  This  token  of 
their  sorrow  the  Lord  required  of  His  offend- 
ing people.  [The  Septuagint  has,  acpeXtc-Be  xae 
CTToXas  -raw  oo^coy  v/jlwv  kul  tov  Koafxov,  Kai  dei^u) 
<TOL  a  -TToinau}  aoi,  kul  irepLeiXavTO  bi  vlol  'larpaijX, 
TOV  Koa/uLou  avTwv  kul  t?;i/  TrepiaToXhp  airo  tov 
opou?  TOV  Xujpnii  —  'Now  therefore,  put  off  your 
splendid  robes  and  your  ornaments,  and  I  shall 
show  you  the  things  which  I  shall  do  to  you. 
Aud  the  children  of  Israel  put  their  ornaments 
and  their  upper  dress  by  the  mount  Horeb.'  The 
Septuagint  translators  inserted  this  reference  to 
'  beautiful  garments,'  because  it  was  a  customary 
j)ractice  in  seasons  of  sorrow,  when  they  flour- 
ished.] Though  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  early  Israelites,  it  was  an  established  usage 
in  the  times  of  the  monarchy  for  the  people, 
divesting  themselves  of  any  gay  or  elegant  cloth- 
ing, in  deep  humiliation,  to  assume  sackcloth 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  24;  Isa.  xxxii.  11 ;  Mic.  i.  8,  &c.  ) ; 
and  it  is  common  amongst  Oriental  mourners  still 
to  av)pear  in  dark-coloured  clothes,  or  at  least 
to  lay  aside  whatever  seems  ornamental  [Moriers 
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'Travels,'  vol.  i,,  p.  178;  PitCs  'Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,'  pp.  115, 116).  that  I  may  know  what  to 
do  unto  thee.  The  language  is  accommodated  to 
the  feeble  apprehensions  of  men.  God  judges 
the  state  of  the  heart  by  the  tenor  of  the  conduct. 
In  the  case  of  the  Israelites  He  cherished  a  de- 
sign of  mercy  ;  and  the  moment  He  discerned  the 
first  symptoms  of  contrition,  by  their  stripping 
off  their  ornaments,  as  penitents  conscious  of 
their  error,  and  sincerely  sorrowful,  this  fact 
added  its  weight  to  the  fervency  of  Moses' 
prayers,  and  gave  them  prevalence  with  God 
m  behalf  of  the  people. 

7.  Moses  took  the  tabernacle— not  the  taber-  j 
nacle  of  which  a  pattern  had  been  given  him, 
for  it  was  not  yet  erected,  but  a  simpler  one— 
lerhaps  his  own  tent,  conspicuous  as  that  of  the 
eader— in  a  part  of  which  he  heard  causes,  and 
communed  with  God  about  the  people's  interests. 
Its  appropriation  for  sacred  purposes  was  highly 
expedient,  or  rather  indispensably  necessary,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  people  would  be 
left  without  the  means  or  opportunity  of  access  to 
God  for  the  space  of  a  year.  In  this  provisional 
or  interim  tabernacle— where  it  will  be  observed 
no  sacrifices  were  offered — Moses  discharged  his 
mediatory  functions,  consulting  Jehovah  on  behalf 
of  those  who  applied  for  Divine  counsel  or  tokens 
of  Divine  favour,  and  receiving  revelations  of  the 
Divine  will.  Hence  it  received  the  significant 
name  of  'tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  (see 
on  ch.  xxvii.  21),  which  was  retained  even  after 
the  change  of  its  position  relative  to  Israel.  Its 
existence  amongst  them  was  a  great  privilege, 
though  probably  little  regarded  by  multitudes, 
as  is  the  case  with  privileges  generally  whose 
value  is  not  known,  or  at  least  duly  appreciated, 
till  they  are  in  danger  of  being  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  accordingly  the  withdrawal  of  this  tabernacle 
in  abhorrence  from  a  loolluted  camp  produced 
intense  alarm,  as  it  was  regarded  as  the  first 
step  in  the  total  abandonment  with  which  (jod 
had  threatened  them.  8.  all  the  people  rose  up, 
and  stood.  Its  removal  produced  deep  and  uni- 
versal consternation  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  anxiously  all  eyes  would  be  directed  towards 
it ;  how  rapidly  the  happy  intelligence  would 
spread,  when  a  phenomenon  was  witnessed  from 
which  an  encouraging  hope  could  be  founded. 

9-11.  the  cloudy  pillar  descended.  How  would 
the  downcast  hearts  of  the  people  revive — how 
would  the  tide  of  joy  swell  in  every  bosom,  when 
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with  the  Lord. 


10  ^talked  with  Moses.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at 
the  tabernacle  door :  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every 
man  in  his  tent  door.  And  ^  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as 
a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.  And  he  turned  again  into  the  camp : 
but his  servant  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,  departed  not  out 
of  the  tabernacle. 

And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See,  thou  sayest  unto  me,  Bring  up 
this  people :  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  send  with 
me:  yet  thou  hast  said,  *I  know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also  found 
grace  in  my  sight.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  ^  if  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  ^'^show  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  know  thee,  that  I  may 
find  grace  in  thy  sight ;  and  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people. 
And  he  said,  "  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  ^  rest. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  ^  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up 
hence.  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here  that  I  and  thy  people  have 
found  gi-ace  in  thy  sight  ?  Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us?  so 
*  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that  are 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou 
hast  spoken  :  for  thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by 
18,  name.    And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  "glory.    And  he  said, 
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the  symbolic  cloud  was  seen  slowly  and  majes- 
tically to  descend  and  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tabernacle  !  as  Moses  entered  into  tlie  taber- 
nacle, this  well-known  symbol  appeared— a  visible 
token  of  the  Divine  approval  of  what  Moses  did. 
It  was  when  he  appeared  as  their  mediator — 
Mhen  he  repaired  from  day  to  day  to  intercede 
for  them — that  welcome  token  of  assurance 
was  given  that  his  advocacy  prevailed,  that 
Israel's  sin  was  forgiven,  and  that  God  would 
ajrain  be  gracious.  11.  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face.  Jehovah  who  thus  spoke 
was  the  Revealing  Angel  —  the  Second  Person 
in  the  Trinity  ;  and  therefore  the  fact  stated  in 
this  passage  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
declaration,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen  or  can  see"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16;  cf.  John  i.  18;  1 
John  iv.  12).  "Face  to  face  "— i.  e.,  freely,  directly, 
not  through  the  medium  of  an  angel,  or  in  visions 
and  dreams  as  to  the  prophets  (see  on  Num. 
xii.  8),  or  perhaps  with  a  faint  adumbration  of 
human  nature  (see  on  v.  23 ;  also  on  ch.  xxiv.  10). 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  13,  14 ; 
xxiv.  13)  [im.K*^]— his  attendant,  who  waited  upon 
him  (Josh.  i.  1),  "  son  of  ISIun  "  [Septuagint,  'Ifjo-oi/s 
vtos  Naur;]. 

12.  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 
wilt  send  with  me.  Moses  at  this  crisis  found 
himself  in  difficult  circumstances,  being  still 
invested  with  office  as  a  divine  legate ;  but, 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed,  he  earnestly  desired  to  be 
relieved  from  this  state  of  painful  uncertainty, 
by  having  a  distinct  assurance  as  to  the  rank  or 
character  of  the  guide  under  whose  auspices  he 
with  his  onerous  charge  was  now  placed — whether 
he  was  a  created  angel— which  would  have  occa- 
sioned disappointment  and  sorrow ;  or  whether 
He  was  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who  had  hitherto 
conducted  their  journey  —  which  would  have 
inspired  confidence  and  joy.  thou  hast  said,  I 
know  thee  by  name  — ^■.  c,  thy  origin,  history, 
character,  and  office,  as  one  with  whom  I  hold 
frequent  communion,  and  in  whom  I  take  a  great 
interest  (cf.  ch.  xxxii.  32,  33  ;  Isa.  xliii.  1 ;  xlix.  1 ; 
Phil.  iv.  3).  "  Know''''  here  is  equivalent  to  approve 
and  love  (cf.  Ps.  16;  Matt.  vii.  23;  2  Tim.  ii.  19 
413 


with  Jer.  i.  /)).  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in 
my  sight— as  evinced  by  the  favourable  attention 
given  to  his  intercession  already  made.  13.  show 
me  now  thy  way — i.  e.,  the  mode  of  thy  intended 
procedure  towards  thy  people;  the  way  in  which 
thou  wilt  fulfil  thy  promise,  and  the  course  by 
which,  in  subserviency  to  thy  purposes,  I  am  to 
conduct  thy  people  to  the  promised  land,  that 
I  may  know  thee— i.e.,  be  fully  instructed  as  ts 
thy  mind  and  will,  and  have  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  my  reconciliation  and  thy  gracious  presence 
with  thy  chosen  people.  14.  My  presence  shall 
go  with  thee  ['JQ,  my  face] — i.  e.,  personal  pres- 
ence, as  the  word  signifies  (Deut.  iv.  37 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  11).  Jehovah  being  now  reconciled  with  the 
people,  through  the  intercessions  of  Moses  and 
their  own  sincere  repentance,  things  are  now 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the 
establishment  of  the  covenant,  and  consequently 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  here 
to  go  with  them,  is  the  same  as  the  angel  whom  He 
pledged  Himself  to  Moses  to  "send  before  him  ' 
(ch.  xxiii.  20,  21 :  cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  8,  9).  and  I  will 
give  thee  rest— i,  e.,  the  permanent  and  happy 
possession  of  the  promised  land  (cf.  Deut.  iii.  20). 
Thus  Moses  was  assured  of  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  covenant;  but  in  order  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  he  continued :  15-17.  If 
thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up 
hence— i.e.,  I  should  infinitely  rather  spend  a 
wandering  life  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  presence  and  favour,  than  be  settled  in 
Canaan  without  it.  God's  own  words  are  eagerly 
caught  hold  of,  and  His  promise  made  the  subjet* fc 
of  a  x>i"ayer,  in  the  full  and  just  persuasion  that 
the  Israelites  could  appear  "a  chosen  generation, 
a  peculiar  people,"  in  the  eyes  of  contemporary 
nations  and  of  future  ages,  only  by  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  the  Divine  presence  and  favour  accom- 
panying them  and  prospering  their  way.  Moses 
throughout  this  intercessory  scene  displayed  the 
disinterested  zeal  of  a  patriotic  leader,  no  less  than 
the  humble  but  earnest  piety  of  an  eminent  saint, 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  prevailed. 

18.  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.  It  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  the  precise  object  of  Moses  in 
making  this  request.    He  had  enjoyed  rexjeated 
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are  renewed . 


19  ^  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee;  ^and  will  be  ^gracious  to  whom  I  will 

20  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy.    And  he 
said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face:  for  ^ there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 

21  live.    And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt 

22  stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by, 
that  I  will  put  thee  '  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  "  cover  thee  with  my 

23  hand  w^hile  1  pass  by :  and  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts ;  but  my  face  shall  ^  not  be  seen. 

34     AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like 
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opportunities  of  beholding  extraordinary  disi)lays 
of  the  Divine  glory— on  the  summit  of  Sinai  (chs. 
xix.,  XX.),  along  with  the  whole  people  of  Israel— 
on  an  elevated  platform  of  that  mountain,  when 
admitted  with  Aaron  and  the  seventy  elders  to  the 
privilege  of  a  special  interview  (eh.  xxiv.  11) — at  a 
subsequent  period,  when  alone  in  communion 
with  Jehovah  during  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
(ch.  xxiv.  18).  But  he  was  not  satisfied  wath 
what  he  had  witnessed  ;  each  successive  exhibi- 
tion stimulated  his  desires  for  fuller  discoveries 
of  the  Divine  nature  [so  the  LXX.  understood 
it,  for  they  render  this  clause,  EjuLcpuvLaoi/  fxoi 
a-tavTov,  show  me  Thyself] ;  and  his  condescend- 
ing Lord,  appearing  to  be  won  by  his  impor- 
tunity, was  pleased  to  grant  a  gracious  answer 
to  his  prayer.  It  was  not,  as  some  say,  a  vain 
curiosity  and  ambition  to  penetrate  into  things 
unknown,  but  the  impulse  of  a  pure,  ardent  devo- 
tion that  prompted  the  desire  of  Moses,  It 
appears,  however,  that  Jehovah,  while  he  granted 
one  part  of  the  request  (v.  19),  thought  fit  to  deny 
another  (r.  20).  But  that  this  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  glory  must  have  been  different  from, 
as  well  as  superior  to,  the  former  disydays  of  it, 
is  evident,  both  because  Moses  asked  and  the 
Lord  granted  it  as  a  higher  favour.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  scenes  described 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  cloudy  pillar  above,  and  in 
the  answers  of  the  oracle  within  the  tabernacle, 
Moses  possessed  unmistakeable  tokens  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  presence.  Not  satisfied  with 
j  that  faith  which  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not 
;  seen,"  he  longed  for  those  full  impressions  which 
only  a  iusion  of  the  Divine  glory  could  impart, 
and  which,  though  withheld  from  the  people  at 
large,  he,  as  mediator  of  the  covenant,  might 
receive  as  a  special  privilege.  Accordingly  he 
had  for  his  comfort  and  encouragement  a  splendid 
and  full  display  of  the  Divine  Majesty— not  in- 
deed iu  its  unveiled  effulgence,  as  he  most  prob- 
ably desired,  but  as  far  as  the  w^eakuess  of  fallen 
humanity  would  admit.  The  face,  hand,  back 
parts  are  figurative  expressions  in  the  Anthropo- 
morphic style— as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  sjnrit  but  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
19.  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee 
— signifies  often,  when  api)lied  to  God,  His 
benignity  (Ps.  xxv.  7 ;  cxlv.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  7)  ;  but 
here,  where  it  is  spoken  of  in  answer  to  Moses' 
request  (v.  18),  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
*'  glory  ; "  and  thus  there  was  a  distinct  promise 
that  the  request  would  be  granted— with  this 
limitation,  however,  that  the  revelation  would 
not  be  a  permanent  display  of  the  essential 
glory  of  God,  on  which  his  eyes  might  gaze,  but 
only  a  sudden  and  transitory  vision.]  and  I  will 
proclaim  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  [nin;  ny??  V^y^] 
y}^"?].  This  phrase  is  commonly  used  to  signify, 
call  2ipon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  invoking  it  in 
worship.  Bu^  as  the  words  in  this  passage  were 
those  of  the  Divine  Being  Himself,  they  must 
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bear  a  different  sense,  which  Gesenius  has  well 
expressed—'  I  will  proclaim  by  name  before  thee, 
Jehovah' — as  now  present— «.  e.,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  Hod  indeed  is  here,  I  will 
myself  be  the  herald  to  announce  my  coming' 
(see  on  ch.  xxxiv.  G,  7).  and  will  be  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,  &c.  This  is  added,  to 
show  that  such  an  extraordinary  discovery  as  was 
about  to  be  made  to  Moses  was  not  due  to  his 
merit,  but  was  an  act  of  free  grace  (cf.  Eom.  ix. 
15).  20.  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face— i.  e.,  the 
real  unveiled  efl'ulgence  of  the  Divine  glory,  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live— a  tradi- 
tional belief  obtained  through  all  heathen  anti- 
quity, that  the  appearance  of  God,  or  a  divine 
being,  to  any  one,  would  be  followed  by  the 
speedy  death  of  that  person.  But  this  belief, 
which  amongst  the  heathen  was  the  mere  effect 
of  superstitious  fear,  became  a  settled  oynnion,  a 
common  sentiment  founded  on  a  deep  feeling  of 
unworthiness  to  appear  before  God,  amongst 
the  pious  in  the  ancient  Church.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  persuasion  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  (Gen.  xvi.  13 ;  xxxii.  30 ;  Judg.  vi. 
22  ;  xiii,  26  ;  Isa.  vi.  5)  ;  and  in  this  passage  the 
Divine  Being  Himself  confirms  the  fact  that  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  Divine  glory  is  incompatible 
with  the  present  condition  of  humanity,  and  can 
be  exhibited  only  to  the  organs  of  the  spiritual 
body  (1  Cor.  xv.  44  :  cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  2-5).  22.  I  will 
put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock -viz.,  on  Sinai, 
whither  Moses  was  again  called  up  (ch.  xxxiv.  2). 
In  the  chapel  on  Jebel  MCisa  dedicated  to  Elijah, 
the  monks  show  a  niche  or  hole,  just  large 
enough  for  a  man's  body,  where  they  say  Moses 
stood  on  this  occasion,  and  in  which  Elijah 
dwelt  long  after.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in 
their  traditions  (see  liobimon's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' vol.  i.,  p.  152  ;  Lepaius'  '  Letters,'  p.  559; 
Heyigstenberg's  'Pentateuch,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  129).  and 
will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pass  by. 
This  would  be  necessary  to  protect  Moses  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  gratified  desire,  lest, 
had  his  eyes  seen  Jehovah  passing  by,  he  should 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and 
perished  in  the  blaze  of  God's  glory.  23.  thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts.  As  a  man  whose  back  only 
is  seen,  and  not  his  face,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known,  so  God  can  be  but  indistinctly  and  ])ar- 
tially  discerned  in  the  present  state  from  His 
works  in  nature  and  providence,  and  from  His 
Word,  by  material  similitudes  and  analogies  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  12).  That,  however,  is  no  more  than  a 
shadowy  reflection  of  His  glory  ;  and  to  whatever 
height  of  purity  a  believer  may  rise  after  he 
has  become  '  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature ' 
(2  Pet.  i.  4),  the  holiest  and  most  advanced  saint 
in  this  mortal  state  must  be  content  with  a  sight 
of  the  "back  parts,"  '  but  thefaceof  Jehovah' shall 
not  be  seen.' 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-35.— The  Tables  are  Re- 
newed.  1.  He  fT  thee  two  tables  of  stone.  God 
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unto  tlie  first ;  and  ^  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words  that  were  in 

2  the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest.  And  be  ready  in  the  morning,  and 
come  up  in  the  morning  unto  mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there  to 

3  me  in  the  top  of  the  mount.  And  no  man  shall  come  up  with  thee, 
neither  let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all  the  mount;  neither  let  the 
flocks  nor  herds  feed  before  that  mount. 

4  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first :  and  Moses  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  up  unto  mount  Sinai,  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded  him,  and  took  in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

5  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there,  and 

6  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him, 
and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 

7  suffering,  and  abundant  in  '^goodness  and  *  truth,  keeping    mercy  for 
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having  been  reconciled  to  repentant  Israel  through 
the  earnest  intercession,  the  successful  mediation 
of  Moses,  means  were  to  be  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  broken  covenant.  Intimation  was  given, 
however,  in  a  most  intelligible  and  expressive 
manner,  that  the  favour  was  to  be  restored  with 
some  memento  of  the  rupture  ;  for  at  the  former 
time  God  Himself  had  provided  the  materials,  as 
well  as  written  upon  them.  Now  Moses  was  to 
prepare  the  stone  tables,  and  God  was  only  to 
retrace  the  characters  originally  inscribed  for  the 
use  and  guidance  of  the  people.  2.  in  the  top  of 
the  mount — not  absolutely  the  highest  peak  ;  for 
as  the  cloud  of  the  shechinah  usually  abode  on  the 
summit,  and  yet  (v.  5)  it  '"descended,"  the  i)lain 
inference  is,  that  Moses  was  to  station  himself  at 
a  point  not  far  distant,  but  still  below  the  loftiest 
]  dnnacle.  3.  no  man  .  .  .  neither  .  .  .  flocks  nor 
herds.  Although  no  details  are  given,  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  arrangements  made 
previous  to  the  first  promulgation  were  renewed, 
fences  being  placed  around  the  base  of  the  mount, 
and  guards  appointed  to  prevent  unwarrantable 
intrusion,  or  even  the  too  close  encroachments  of 
presumptuous  curiosity.  None  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  a  considerable  way  up  the 
mount  were  allowed  to  go  on  this  occasion — not 
even  his  favourite  attendant.  Joshua,  who  had 
been  privileged  to  make  the  highest  ascent  of  all. 
He  was  left  oehiud,  perhaps  as  Moses'  substitute 
in  the  government  of  the  people — his  tried  fidelity 
and  the  energy  of  his  military  genius  recommend- 
ing him  as  fitter  to  overawe  and  restrain  the  tur- 
bulent spirits  in  the  camyj  than  the  timid  and  com- 
pliant Aaron.  The  mountwasnotnowdreaded  from 
the  terrible  phenomena  that  rendered  it  formerly 
inaccessible ;  but  it  was  still  enveloped  in  the 
dark  cloud  which  symbolized  the  Divine  presence. 
It  being  still  therefore  '  holy  ground,'  all  the 
j)eople  were  strictly  prohibited  from  approaching 
the  mount— even  irrational  animals,  the  flocks 
and  herds,  were  not  allowed  to  stray  near  its 
base.  All  these  stringent  enactments  were  made 
in  order  that  the  law  might  be  a  second  time 
renewed  with  the  solemnity  and  sanctity  that 
marked  its  first  delivery.  The  whole  transaction 
was  ordered  so  as  to  impress  the  people  with  an 
awful  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God :  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  trifling  moment  to  have 
subjected  him,  so  to  speak,  to  the  necessity  of 
redelivering  the  law  of  the  Ten  commandments. 

4.  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  up  unto  mount  Sinai.  In  the  sultry  climate 
of  Arabia  all  journeys  are  entered  on  betimes  in 
the  morning;  but  God  had  commanded  him  to 
start  thus  early,  and  by  a  faithful  attention  to 
the  Divine  instructions  he  evinced  his  alacrity 
and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God.  took  in  his  hand 
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the  two  tables  of  stone.  As  he  had  no  attendant 
to  divide  the  labour  of  carrying  them,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  light,  and  of  no  great 
dimensions— probably  flat  slabs  of  shale  or  slate, 
such  as  abound  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Horeb.  An  additional  proof  of  their  comjjara- 
tively  small  size  appears  in  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  most  holy 
place  (ch.  xxv.  10),  which  itself  measured  no  more 
than  3  feet  9  indies  in  length  by  2  feet  3  inches  m 
breadth.  5.  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloiid. 
After  graciously  hovering  over  the  tabernacle,  it 
seems  to  have  resumed  its  rjsual  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  and  to  have  made  a  slight 
descent  visibly  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  people.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
God  manifest  to  the  outward  senses,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
emblem  of  a  cloud  seems  to  have  been  chosen  to 
signify  that,  although  He  was  pleased  to  make 
known  much  about  Himself,  there  was  more 
veiled  from  mortal  view  (cf.  ch.  xix.  9,  16).  It 
was  to  check  r)resumption  and  engender  awe,  and 
giA'^e  a  humble  sense  of  humau  attainments  iu 
Diviiie  knowledge,  as  now  man  sees  but  darkly. 
6.  the  Lord  passed  by.  In  this  remarkable 
scene  God  performed  what  He  had  promised  te> 
Moses  the  day  before,  proclaimed,  The  Lord  .  .  . 
merciful  and  gracious.  At  an  earlier  period  He 
had  announced  Himself  to  Moses,  in  the  glory  of 
His  self-existent  and  eternal  majesty,  as  "  I  am ;" 
now  He  develops  the  grand  truths  implied  in  that 
name  (see  on  Gen.  ii.,  p.  33),  especially  making 
Himself  known  in  the  glory  of  His  grace  and 
goodness—  attributes  that  were  to  be  illustriously 
displayed  in  the  future  history  and  experience  of 
the  Church.  Being  about  to  republish  His  law — 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  being  forgiven,  and  the 
deed  of  pardon  about  to  be  as  it  were  signed  and 
sealed,  by  renewing  the  terms  of  the  former  cove- 
nant—it was  the  most  fitting  time  to  proclaim  the 
extent  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  was  to  be  dis- 
played, not  in  the  case  of  Israel  only,  but  of  all 
who  offend.  The  proclamation  was  specially  de- 
signed, in  the  first  instance,  to  describe  the  pro- 
cedure of  God  to  the  Israelites  under  the  Siuaitic 
covenant,  in  which  justice  would  be  tempered 
with  abundant  mercy — the  temporal  punishment 
of  parents'  crimes  would,  in  the  consequences  to 
their  families,  be  limited  to  the  tldrd  and  fourth 
generation  :  while  the  temporal  rewards  of  piety 
and  obedience  would,  in  value  as  well  as  duration, 
far  exceed  what  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
could  be  expected  (see  on  ch.  xx.  5,  6).  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth.  "Truth"  must  be  con- 
sidered, from  its  relative  position  in  this  passage, 
as  pointing  directly  to  the  fulfilment  of  T»romise3 
I  and  threateuings  under  the  covenant.    But  some 
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thousands,  ^forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the 
fourth  generation.  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  toward 
the  earth,  and  worshipped.  And  he  said.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  0  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among  us ;  for  it  is  a 
stiff-necked  people ;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us 
for  Hhine  inheritance. 

And  he  said.  Behold,  'i  I  make  a  covenant :  before  all  thy  people.  I  will 
*  do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the  earth,  nor  in  any 
nation :  and  all  the  people  among  which  thou  art  shall  see  the  work  of 
the  Lord  :  for  it  is  ^  a  terrible  thing  that  I  will  do  with  thee.  Observe 
thou  that  which  I  command  thee  this  day :  behold,  I  drive  out  before 
thee  the  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite, 

12  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite.  Take  *^heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou 
make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 

13  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee:  but  ye  shall  destroy  their 

14  altars,  break  their  ^images,  and  "cut  down  their  groves  :  for  thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  god :  for  the  Lord,  whose  ^  name  is  Jealous,  is  a 
^jealous  God :  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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writers  rather  take  "goodness  and  truth"  as 
used  here  by  a  hendiadys,  for  '  sincere,  real  good- 
ness.'   7.  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands.  The 

iSeptuagint  has  \hiKaio(y\3vr\v  diuTi^puiu  Kai  eX^os  fts 
Xt\iaoa9],  keeping  justice  and  mercy.  The  Chal- 
dee  version  has  for  "thousands " — 'for  a  thousand 
fenerations'  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin.  These  three  terms  are  not  to  be 
separated  or  considered  unmeaning  repetitions  of 
the  same  idea.  They  describe  different  phases 
and  shades  of  evil,— guilt,  transgressions,  tres- 
passes—sins- committed  both  against  God  and 
man — sins  of  a  moral  as  well  as  positive  nature, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 
This  translation,  which  intimates  the  Divine 
vengeance  on  sinners,  and  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  addition,  to  correct  erroneous  impressions 
of  God's  unlimited  goodness— to  show,  in  short, 
that  He  is  just  and  righteous,  as  well  as  benevo- 
lent and  merciful — is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
occasion  as  well  as  the  object  of  this  proclamation, 
M'hich  was,  in  answer  to  the  solicitude  and  prayer 
of  Moses  for  the  people  of  Israel,  to  announce 
His  special  kindness  in  dealing  with  that  chosen 
nation.  But  the  word  "guilty,"  being  in  italics, 
is  an  improper  supplement  by  our  translators. 
Gesenius,  who  renders  the  words,  '  but  will  by  no 
means  always  leave  unpunished,'  connects  them 
with  the  preceding  clause  ;  so  that  the  passage 
will  stand  thus  :  '  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
but  not  always  pardoning  the  guilty'  (Nah.  i.  3). 
But  others,  preferring  another  meaning  of  the  verb, 
given  also  by  that  lexicographer,  to  be  vacant, 
empty,  destroyed,  render  these  words,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  context,  thus, — '  but  I 
will  not  utterly  empty  or  destroy,  though  visiting 
the  iniquities,'  &c.  This  translation  accords  with 
Jer.  XXV.  29  ;  xxx.  11  ;  xlvi.  28;  xlix.  12 ;  Nah.  i. 
3,  where  the  same  phrase,  though  rendered  in  our 
version,  "I  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  un- 
jtunished" — the  best  commentators  prefer,  as  the 
I»arallelism  requires,  'I  will  not  utterly  destroy 
thee  ; '  and  with  Num.  xiv.  18,  M'here  Moses,  tak- 
ing up  this  phrase,  which  came  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  urges  it  as  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of 
clemency,  though  it  would  have  been  singularly 
inapposite  if  the  right  sense  had  been  that  given 
in  the  English  translation  (see  '  Israel  after  the 
Flesh,'  p.  19j.  8.  Moses  .  .  .  toowed . . .  and  wor- 
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shipped.  In  the  East  people  bow  the  head  to  royalty, 
and  are  silent  when  it  passes  by  ;  while  in  the 
West  they  take  off  their  hats  and  shout.  9,  10. 
he  said,  If  now  I  have  found  grace.  On  this 
proclamation  Moses,  in  the  overflowing  benevolence 
of  his  heart,  founded  an  earnest  petition  for  the 
Divine  presence  being  continued  with  the  people ; 
and  God  was  pleased  to  give  His  favourable 
answer  to  his  intercession  by  a  renewal  of  His 
promise  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  repeating 
the  leading  points  that  formed  the  conditions  of 
the  former  national  compact. 

11.  behold,  I  drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite, 
&c.  (As  to  the  absolute  right  of  God,  as  the  Crea- 
tor and  Proprietor  of  the  earth,  to  make  a  free  gift 
of  any  portion  of  it ;  as  to  His  justice  in  employing 
the  Israelites  as  the  instruments  of  His  providence 
in  exterminating  the  occupiers  of  Canaan,  who 
w^ere  a  race  of  incorrigible  and  hopeless  sinners ; 
and  as  to  His  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  His  promise 
made  to  the  patriarchal  ancestors  of  Israel,  by 
settling  them  in  the  land  of  promise,  see  on  ch. 
xxiii.  27-33;  and  further  on  Deut.  vii.  1-5;  xx.  16, 17; 
Josh,  xxi,  43.)  12,  13.  Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest 
thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  As  the  Canaanites  were  gross  idolaters, 
and  their  rites  were  infamous  for  cruelty  and  lust, 
the  Israelites  were  forewarned  against  forming 
any  sort  of  league  with  them,  lest  they  should  be 
seduced  into  a  fondness  for  their  pagan  revelries. 
All  participation  in  those  revolting  abominations 
was  denounced  under  the  severest  penalties — 
whether  prostration  before  their  images,  offering 
sacrifices  on  their  altars,  or  frequenting  their  con- 
secrated groves,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  So  far  from  any  countenance  or  tolera- 
tion being  given  to  any  of  these,  every  monument 
of  the  odious  and  malignant  superstition  was  to 
be  destroyed.  14.  thou  shalt  worship  no  other 
god :  for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a 
jealous  God.  The  first  commandment  is  frequently 
taken  as  a  test  of  adherence  to  the  national  cove- 
nant. While  the  breach  of  any  precept  of  the 
Decalogue  was  a  sin  against  God,  He  who  knew 
the  inconstancy  and  fallibility  of  man  did  not 
consider  every  infringement  of  the  law  as  implying 
a  violation  of  the  compact  between  Him  and  Israel ; 
but  obedience  to  God,  as  the  true  and  only  object 
of  religious  worship  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  cove- 
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18 
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land,  and  they  ""go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their 
16  gods,  and  one  *call  thee,  and  thou  *eat  of  his  sacrifice;  and  thou  take  of 
their  daughters  unto;thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  ^go  a  whoring  after 
their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods.  Thou 
^  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

The  feast  of  ^unleavened  bread  shalt  thou-  keep.  Seven  days  thou 
shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the  time  of  the 
month  Abib:  for  in  the  month  Abib  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt.  All 
^that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine;  and  every  firstling  among  thy  cattle, 
20  tchether  ox  or  sheep,  that  is  male.  But  Hhe  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  ^lamb:  and  if  thou  redeem  him  not,  then  shalt  thou 
break  his  neck.  All  the  first-born  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.  And 
none  shall  appear  before  me  "empty. 

Six  ^ days  thou  shalt  work;  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  in 
earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt:  rest. 

^  And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  of  the  fir&t-fruits  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  ^  year's  end. 

Thrice  '^in  the  year  shall  all  your  men-children  appear  before  the 
Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  For  I  will  ^  cast  out  tlie  nations  before 
thee,  and  -^enlarge  thy  borders:  ^neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy 
land,  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice 
in  the  year. 

Thou  ^  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven ;  ^  neither 
shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  left  unto  the  morning. 
The  •'  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  ^these  words:  for  after  the 
tenor  of  these  w^ords  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel. 
And  ^he  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  he  did 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.  And  "^He  wrote  upon  the  tables  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  *  commandments. 
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nant,  a  transgression  in  that  one  fundamental 
l)oiut  was  tantamount  to  the  guilt  of  offending  in 
all;  and  hence  God  is  never  represented  as  angry 
or  jealous  except  for  a  breach  of  the  first,  which 
was  the  whole  law  (cf.  Deut,  vi.  14,  15;  xi.  16,  17; 
xxxi.  29 ;  xxxii.  21 ;  '  Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p,  18). 

15,  16.  they  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods.  This 
i-s  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  a  phrase  which 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  later  books,  and  it  is 
applied  to  heathen  women  worshipping  their  idols. 
If  describes  a  literal  fact,  as  their  worship  was 
always  accompanied  Avith  licentious  rites  and 
bacchanalian  orgies ;  and  hence  the  Israelites  were 
prohibited  from  forming  matrimonial  alliances 
with  the  i)eople,  lest  such  connections  should  lead 
them,  as  frequently  happened,  into  the  same  wild 
revelry,  (Lev.  xvii.  7;.  xx.  5,  6;  Num.  xiv.  33; 
xxv.  I,  &c.) 

22.  the  feast  of  ingathering— (see  on  ch.  xxiii. 

16,  and  further  on  Lev.  xxiii.  24-44;  Deut.  xvi. 
13-17.) 

23,  24.  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men- 
children  appear  before  the  Lord  God— i  e.,  in  the 
central  place  of  national  worship.  While  the 
males  faithfully  obeyed  this  injunction,  in  cele- 
brating the  national  feasts,  the  absence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  from  their  families 
and  homes  must  have  left  the  country  defence- 
less; but  they  received  from  the  first  a  distinct 
assurance,  which  Providence  made  good  in  their 
subsequent  history,  that  neither  intestine  nor 
foreign  enemies  disturbed  the  country  at  these 
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seasons,  God  fulfilled  His  part  of  the  conditions 
by  a  periodical  miracle  for  thrae  weeks  every  year ; 
but  the  Israelites  neglected  theirs,  by  allowing 
numbers  of  the  Canaanite  population  to  remain 
amongst  them :  and  so  the  promise,  through  their 
sloth  or  cowardice,  was  not  fully  realized  (see  on 
ch.  xxiii,  14-17). 

27,  28.  Write  thou  these  words^t.  e.,  the  cere- 
monial and  judicial  injunctions  comprehended 
above  {vv.  11-26) ;  while  the  re-writing  of  the  ten 
commandments  on  the  newly  prepared  slabs  was 
done  by  God  Himself  (cf,  Deut,  x,  1-4).    was  there 
with  the  Lord— as  long  as  formerly,  being  sus- 
tained for  the  execution  of  his  special  duties  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,    A  special  cause  is 
assigned  for  His  protracted  fast  on  this  second 
occasion  (Deut.  ix.  18).    he  (viz.,  Jehovah)  wrote 
upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the 
ten  commandments  [onn^n  n^fvi?] — the  ten  words 
(cf,  Deut.  iv,  13 ;  x.  4), not  "commandments,"  which 
they  are  never  called  in  the  original  Scriptures. 
They  are  all  prohibitory  of  sin,  and  hence  called 
"the  ministration  of  death"  (2  Cor.  iii.  7),  The 
number  of  them  was  ten— denoting  completeness, 
perfection ;    but  the  division  of  the  Decalogue 
into  these  ten  words  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.    The  distribution  adopted  hyJosephus 
\  (  Antiquities,' b,  iii.,  ch.  v., sec.  5),  though  Rabbini- 
1  cal  superstition  prohibited  him  from  recording  the 
j  very  words  (b.  ii,,  ch,  xii.,  sec.  4) — viz.,  tliat  which 
I  makes  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  the  first  com- 
'  mandment;,  of  images  the  second;  and  of  covet- 
2  E 
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And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with 
the  two  tables  "  of  testimony  in  Moses'  hand,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  mount,  that  Moses  wist  not  that  °  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  while  he 
talked  with  him.  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone;  and  they  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him.  And  Moses  called  unto  them  ;  and  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  congregation  returned  unto  him  :  and  Moses  talked  with  them. 
And  afterward  all  the  children  of  Israel  came  nigh:  ^and  he  gave  them 
in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  with  him  in  mount 
Sinai.  And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  ^  a  veil  on 
his  face.  But  when  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  him, 
he  took  the  veil  off,  until  he  came  out.    And  he  came  out,  and  spake 
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ousness  the  tenth— was  followed  by  most  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  universally  by  the  Latin, 
till  Augustine's  time,  and  by  all  the  Eeformed 
churches.  The  Talmud,  which  is  followed  by  the 
rnodern  Jews,  considers  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Preface  to  be  the  first  commandment,  and  the 
law  against  idolatry  and  image  worship  as  forming 
conjointly  the  second.  Augustine  advocated  a 
different  order,  making  the  precepts  relative  to  the 
Mwship  of  one  God,  and  the  exclusion  of  images 
the  first  commandment,  while  the  tenth  was  split 
into  two:  the  one  consisting  of  the  law  against 
Coveting  a  neighbour's  wufe^,  and  the  other  com- 
prised everything  that  is  his.  This  is  the  divi- 
sion which  obtains  in  the  Lutheran  and  Popish 
churches.  The  arrangement  of  the  ten  command- 
ments on  two  tables  is  universally  believed  to  have 
been  according  to  their  subject-matter — viz.,  the 
duties  towards  God  being  contained  in  the  onetable, 
those  relating  to  man  in  the  other.  Theorisers, 
however,  have  not  been  content  with  this  simple 
and  natural  explanation:  for  some,  from  Philo 
down  to  modern  times,  have  maintained  that  there 
was  a  symmetrical  equality  between  the  tables — 
fire  commandments  in  each ;  and  to  effect  this 
result,  they  consider  that  the  precept  which  incul- 
cates honour  to  parents  was  placed  on  the  first 
table,  as  parents  are  the  earthly  representatives 
of  God.  But  to  place  the  law  which  enjoins 
I'Cspect  to  parents  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
religious  reverence  and  worship  due  to  God  is 
opposed  to  the  express  and  repeated  declarations 
of  Him  who  will  not  divide  His  honour  with  any 
creature.  Others,  who  conjoin  the  prohibition 
against  idolatry  and  image-worship  in  one  law, 
allege  that  there  were  only  three  commandments 
in  the  first  table,  while  there  were  seven  in  the 
second,  and  that  in  this  order  there  was  a  sym- 
bolical meaning :  three  being  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  seven  the  covenant  number 
[Bahr,  'Symbolik,'  i.,  115;  Kurtz,  iii.,  pp.  134-138). 

29.  Moses  came  down  .  .  .  with  the  two  tables  of 
testimony  in  Moses'  hand— probably  supporting 
them  with  the  extremities  of  his  girdle,  in  the 
Eastern  fashion.  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of 
his  face  shone  was  'horned' — i.e.,  shone. 

The  word  signifies  to  push  with  the  horn,  to  emit 
rays.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  [^too^ao-Tai],  was 
glorified.  The  Vulgate  has  adopted  the  former 
sense,  and  translated,  'cornuta  erat.'  Hence  Moses 
was  delineated  by  themediseval  painters  with  horns. 
It  was  an  intimation  of  the  exalted  presence  into 
which  he  had  been  admitted,  and  of  the  glory  he 
had  witnessed  (2  Cor.  iii.  I8);  and  in  that  view  it 
was  a  badge  of  his  high  office  as  the  ambassador  of 
God.  No  testimonial  needed  to  be  produced.  He 
bore  his  ci'cdentials  on  his  very  face,  instead  of  the 
thunder  and  lightnings  on  the  first  delivery  of  the 
law  (ch.  xix.  10 ;  xx.  18) ;  and  although  this  extra- 
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ordinary  effulgence  was  a  merely  temporary  dis- 
tinction, destined  to  vanish  away,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  reflected  glory  was  given  him  as 
an  honour  before  all  the  people.  For  it  was  not  a 
lamp,  lit  at  some  heavenly  altar,  he  carried  in  his 
hand  ;  but  the  light  was  in  his  face,  the  result  of 
that  which,  during  forty  days  of  heavenly  converse, 
his  soul  had  been  receiving  from  God.  We  may 
say,  that  in  the  shining  of  Moses'  face,  as  he  came 
down  from  the  mount  of  God,  we  have  already  a 
weaker  transfiguration,  a  feeble  fore-announcement 
of  that  brightness  which,  not  from  without,  but 
breaking  forth  from  within,  should  clothe  with  a 
light  which  no  words  could  adequately  utter,  not 
the  face  only,  but  the  whole  person  of  the  Son  of 
God  {Trench's  'Hulsean  Lectures,'  p.  67).  Whitby 
has  instituted  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
Moses  on  this  occasion  and  the  ayjostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel, 
with  a  view  to  show  the  superior  glory  of  the  Gospel 
(Acts  ii.  3).  But  the  comparison  does  not  hold 
good  in  this  respect,  that  the  visible  glory  did  not 
remain  on  the  apostles.  The  rationalistic  explana- 
tion of  this  reflected  radiance  on  the  countenance 
is  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  that  it  would  not 
deserve  any  notice,  except  as  a  specimen  of  the 
lengths  to  which  these  writers  go  in  their  sneers  at 
everything  supernatural.  'The  shining  of  Moses' 
face  could  only  have  been  deemed  miraculous  so 
long  as  the  nature  of  electricity  was  not  known. 
He  came  down  in  the  evening  from  the  mountain  ; 
and  those  who  saw  him  remarked  only  the  shining 
of  his  countenance  (because  the  rest  of  his  body 
was  covered  with  his  clothes),  the  origin  of  which 
he  and  his  contemporaries  could  not  explain  on 
physical  grounds.  Was  it  not  natural,  therefore, 
that  Moses  should  impute  it  to  what  he  was  already 
convinced  was  a  fact?— to  his  intercourse  with 
Deity'  [Eichhorn,  quoted  by  Hengstenherg,  'Penta- 
teuch,' i.,  pp.  31,  32).  30.  afraid  to  come  nigh  him. 
Their  fear  arose  from  a  sense  of  guilt ;  the  beaming 
radiance  of  his  countenance  made  him  appear  to 
their  awe-struck  consciences  a  flaming  minister  of 
heaven  [cf,  2  Cor.  iii.  7 — iui7  fivvacrQai — could  not,  is 
not  said  by  the  apostle  of  physical  inability,  but 
of  inability  from  fear  [Alford]].  33.  And  till  Moses 
had  done  speaking  ...  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face 
[n.^p^] — a  face  covering,  a  veil  worn  in  Arabia, 
different  from  [^j^i'D]  the  word  used  in  the  Penta- 
teuch for  this  article  of  attire  as  worn  by  women 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  xxxviii.  14),  and  from  the  niitpachath 
employed  in  the  later  books  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Isa.  iii. 
22),  or  the  radid  (Song  v.  7).  That  veil  was  with 
the  greatest  propriety  removed  when  speaking 
with  the  Lord— for  every  one  appears  unveiled  to 
the  eye  of  omniscience ;  but  it  was  resumed  on 
returning  to  the  people :  for  the  efl'ect  of  it  was  to 
obscure  his  features  rather  than  to  conceal  them 
—  to  diminish  the  dazzling  brightness  of  tlie 
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35  Unto  the  cliildren  of  Israel  that  which  he  was  commanded.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses'^  face 
shone :  and  Moses  put  the  veil  upon  his  face  again,  until  he  went  in  to 
speak  with  him. 

35  AND  Moses  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
together,  and  said  unto  them,  "  These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath 

2  commanded,  that  ye  should  do  them.  Six  ^  days  shall  work  be  done,  but 
on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  ^  an  holy  day,  a  sabbath  of  rest 

3  to  the  Lord:  whosoever  doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ye 
*^  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

4  And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

5  saying,  This  '^is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded,  saying.  Take  ye 
from  among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  :  ^  whosoever  is  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and 

6  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair, 

7,  and  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim  wood,  and  oil 

8,  for  the  Hght,  and  spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense,  and 
9  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate. 

10  And '''every  wise-hearted  among  you  shall  come,  and  make  all  that  the 

11  Lord  hath  commanded;  the  ^tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his  covering,  his 

12  taches,  and  his  boards,  his  bars,  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  the  ^^ark,  and 
the  staves  thereof,  with  the  mercyseat,  and  the  veil  of  the  covering, 

13,  the  Hable,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  and  the  -^  showbread,  the 

14  ^candlestick  also  for  the  light,  and  his  furniture,  and  his  lamps,  with  the 

15  oil  for  the  hght,  and  Hhe  incense  altar,  and  his  staves,  and  "Hhe  anoint- 
ing oil,  and  '^the  sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  at  the 

1 6  entering  in  of  the  tabernacle,  the  "  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  his  brasen 

17  grate,  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot,  the  ^'hangings 
of  the  court,  his  pillars,  and  their  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door 

18  of  the  court,  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pins  of  the  court,  and 

19  their  cords,  the  ^cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  the 
holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office. 
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pnpernatural  splendour,  rather  than  to  hide  it. 
The  Septuagint  has  [eTreiof]  icaTeirava-a  XuXoiv  Trpo^ 
ai'f-rous],  when  he  had  done  speaking  to  the  people. 
The  Vulgate  follows  that  version ;  and  Stanley,  in 
conformity  with  both,  says,  that  Moses  put  on 
the  veil,  'not  during,  but  after,  the  conversation 
with  the  people,  in  order  to  hide,  not  the  splendour, 
but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  splendour,  and  wore 
it  till  the  moment  of  his  return  to  the  Divine 
Presence,  in  order  to  re-kiudle  the  light  there. 
With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  words  ;  and  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
sense  which  is  followed  by  St,  Paul  in  2  Cor,  iii. 
13,  14'  ('Lectures  on  Jewish  Church,' p,  153,  note). 
.Such  a  rendering,  however,  is  not  supported  by  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Hebrew  context, 
and  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
apostle's  argument, 

CHAP.  XXXV.  1-35,— Contributions  to  the 
Tabernacle,  1.  Moses  gathered,  &c.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter, 
the  Israelites  were  specially  reminded  of  the  de- 
sign to  erect  a  magnificent  tabernacle  for  the 
regular  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  leading 
articles  that  were  required  to  furnish  that  sacred 
edifice,  (see  on  chs,  xxv.,  xxvii,,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  2. 
on  the  seventli  day  ...  a  sabbath  of  rest  .  .  . 
whosoever  doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to 
death.  The  violation  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
was  not  only  an  act  of  impious  audacity  against 
the  Creator,  but  of  direct  rebellion  against  the 
419 


theocratic  Sovereign  of  Israel,  It  is  as  a  breach 
of  the  civil  law  of  the  kingdom  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  sabbatic  rest  is  here  proclaimed  a  capital 
crime.  3.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout 
your  habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day.  The 
Sabbath  was  not  a  fast  day.  The  Israelites  cooked 
their  victuals  on  that  day,  for  which,  of  course,  a 
fire  would  be  necessary ;  and  this  view  of  the  in- 
stitution is  supported  by  the  conduct  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  xiv.  1).  But  in  early  times  the  Israelites, 
while  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  and  subsisting 
on  manna,  received  a  double  supply  on  the  sixth 
day,  which  they  cooked  also  on  that  day  (see  on 
ch,  xvi.  2;3),  so  that  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes 
was  entirely  unnecessary  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
As  the  kindling  of  a  fire,  therefore,  could  only  bo 
for  secular  purposes,  the  insertion  of  the  prohibi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  tabernacle 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  intended 
chiefly  for  the  mechanics  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  erection  ;  and  as  some  of  them 
might  have  sujiposed  it  was  allowable  to  ply 
their  trade  in  the  furtherance  of  a  structure  to 
be  dedicated  to  religious  worshii^  it  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  all  such  ideas,  by  absolutely 
forbidding  any  fire  for  the  sharpening  of  tools,  for 
the  melting  of  metals,  or  any  other  material  pur- 
Xjose  bearing  on  the  sanctuary. 

18.  pins  of  the  tabernacle  . . .  pins  of  the  court, 
and  their  cords.  No  mention  having  been  made  of 
these  in  ch.  xxv.,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Joctphwa 


Bezaleel  and 


EXODUS  XXXV. 


Akoliah  called. 


20  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  departed  from  the 

21  presence  of  Moses.  And  they  came,  every  one  ^  whose  heart  stirred  him 
up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they  brought  the 
Lord's  offering  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for 

22  all  his  service,  and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came,  both  men 
and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and 
earrings,  and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold :  and  every  man  that  offered 

23  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.  And  '  every  man  with  whom 
was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair, 

24  and  red  skins  of  rams,  and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one  that 
did  offer  an  offering  of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  liORD's  offering :  and 
every  man  with  whom  w^as  found  shittim  wood,  for  any  work  of  the 

25  service,  brought  it.  And  all  the  women  that  were  ^wise-hearted  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue, 

26  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.    And  all  the  women 

27  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.  And  ^  the 
rulers  brought  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for 

28  the  breastplate;  and  ^spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for  the  anointing 

29  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense.  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a  ^  willing 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  every  man  and  woman,  whose  heart  made  them 
willing  to  bring,  for  all  manner  of  work  which  the  Lord  had  commanded 
to  be  made  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

30  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  See,  ^the  Lord  hath  called 
by  name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 

31  and  he  hath  filled  him  with  ^the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understand- 

32  ing,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship;  and  to  devise 

33  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them-,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any 

34  manner  of  cunning  work.  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  may 
teach,  both  he,  and  ^  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 


says,  'that  to  every  board  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
to  every  pillar  of  the  hangings  of  the  court,  there 
were  cords  attached  at  the  top  of  the  board  or 
pillar,  and  that  the  further  end  of  the  cords  or 
ropes  was  fastened  to  brass  nails  of  a  cubit  long, 
which  at  every  pillar  were  driven  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  would  keep  the  tabernacle  from  being 
shaken  by  the  violence  of  winds'  ('Antiquities,' 
b.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  2). 

20,  21.  all  the  congregation  of  .  .  .  Israel,  &c. 
No  exciting  harangues  were  made,  nor  had  the 
people  Bibles  at  home  in  which  they  could  com- 
pare the  requirements  of  their  leader  and  see  if 
these  things  were  so.  But  they  had  no  doubt  as 
to  his  bearing  to  tliem  the  will  of  God;  and  they 
were  impressed  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  its  being 
their  duty,  that  they  made  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
the  best  and  most  valuable  treasures  they  pos- 
sessed. 21.  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him. 
One  powerful  element,  doubtless,  of  this  extra- 
ordinary open-hearted  liberality  was  the  remem- 
brance of  their  recent  transgression,  which  made 
them  "zealous  of  good  works"  (cf.  2  Cor.  vii.  II). 
But  along  with  this  motive  there  were  others  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  kind— a  principle  of  love  to  God 
and  devotedness  to  His  service,  an  anxious  desire 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  His  presence,  and  grati- 
tude for  the  tokens  of  His  divine  favour.  It  was 
under  the  combined  influence  of  these  considera- 
tions that  the  people  were  so  willing  and  ready  to 
pour  their  contributions  into  that  exchequer  of 
the  sanctuary,  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing.  Human  nature  is  always  the  same ;  and 
it  is  implied,  that  while  an  extraordinary  spirit 
of  pious  liberality  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of  the 


people  at  large,  there  were  exceptions — some  who 
were  too  fond  of  the  world,  who  loved  their  pos- 
sessions more  than  their  God,  and  who  could  not 
part  with  these— no,  not  for  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  22.  they  came,  Sue— lit.,  'the  men 
with  the  women.'  brought  bracelets,  &c.— (see  at 
the  beginning  of  ch.  xxv.  for  the  sources  of  Israel- 
ite wealth  at  this  time.)  Money,  in  the  form  of 
coins  or  bullion,  there  was  none  in  that  early  age. 
What  money  passed  current  with  the  merchant 
consisted  of  rings,  which  were  weighed,  and  prin- 
cipally of  ornaments  for  personal  decoration, 
tablets  [TD13]  (collect.)— 'golden  drops,' or  rather, 
a  string  of  Arab  beads,  worn  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  (cf.  Num.  xxxi.  50),  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Roman  'bulla,'  or  the  'baccatum 
monile'  of  Virgil.  But  the  Septuagint  has  [efnrXo- 
KLo],  chains,  network.  Diodorus  ISiculus  (iii.,  44) 
says  that  they  were  found  in  Arabia  of  solid  gold. 
Astonishment  at  the  abundance  of  their  orna- 
ments is  at  an  end  when  we  learn  that  costly  and 
elegant  ornaments  abounded  in  proportion  as 
clothing  was  simple  and  scarce  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  some  entirely  divested  of  clothing,  yet 
wore  rich  necklaces  {Hengstenhery).  Amongst 
people  with  Oriental  sentiments  and  tastes, 
scarcely  any  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given 
of  the  power  of  religion  than  their  willingness 
not  only  to  lay  aside,  but  to  devote  those  much- 
valued  trinkets  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  thus  all, 
like  the  Eastern  sages,  laid  the  best  they  had  at 
the  service  of  God. 

30.  See,  the  Lord  hath,  &c.  Moses  had  made 
this  communication  before.  But  now  that  the 
collection  had  been  made,  the  materials  were  con- 


Offerings  delivered 


EXODUS  XXXVI. 


to  the  worJcmen. 


35  Them  hath  he  "  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  maimer  of  work 
of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer, 
in  blue,  and  ia  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, 
eTen  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those  that  devise  cuiming 
work. 

36  THEN  wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  every  "wise-hearted  man, 
in  whom  the  Lord  put  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  how  to  work 
all  manner  of  work  for  the  service  of  the  ^  sanctuary,  according  to  all 

2  that  the  Lord  had  commanded.  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab, 
and  every  wise-hearted  man,  in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  put  wisdom, 
even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up  to  come  unto  the  work  to  do 

3  it:  and  they  received  of  Moses  all  the  offering  which  the  children  of 
Israel  ^-  had  brought  for  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to  make 
it  ivitlial.    And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free  offerings  every  morning. 

4  And  all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought  all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came 

5  every  man  from  his  work  which  they  made ;  and  they  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^  The  people  bring  much  more  than  enough  for  the  service  of  the 

6  work  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  make.  And  Moses  gave  command- 
ment, and  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp,  saying, 
Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the 

7  sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  restrained  from  bringing.  For  the  stuff 
they  had  was  sufficient  for  all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too  much. 

8  And  ^ every  wise-hearted  man  among  them  that  wrought  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle  made  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet:  luith  cherubim  ^of  cunning  work  made  he  them. 

9  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  twenty  and  eight  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
10  of  one  curtain  four  cubits:  the  curtains  icere  all  of  one  size.    And  he 
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tributed,  and  the  operations  of  building  about  to 
be  comnieuced,  it  was  with  the  greatest  propriety 
he  reminded  the  people  that  the  individuals  en- 
trusted with  the  application  of  their  gold  and 
silver  had  been  nominated  to  the  work  by  author- 
ity to  which  all  would  bow.  35.  Tliein  hath  he 
filled.  A  statement  which  not  only  testifies  that 
skill  in  art  and  science  is  a  direct  gift  from  God, 
but  that  weaving  was  especially  the  business  of 
men  in  Egypt  (see  chs.  xxxviii.  22;  xxxix.  22,  27); 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the 
monuments  is  the  account  given  by  Moses  to  the 
artists  who  were  Divinely  taught  the  arts  neces- 
sary for  the  embellishment  of  the  tabernacle. 
Others,  whose  limited  means  did  not  admit  of 
these  expensive  contributions,  offered  their  gra- 
tuitous services  in  fabricating  such  articles  of 
tapestry  as  were  needed— arts  which  the  Israel- 
itish  females  learned  as  bondswomen  in  the 
bouses  of  Egyptian  princes. 

CHAP.  XXXVI.  1-4. -Offerings  DELIVERED 
TO  THE  Workmen.  1.  Then  wrought  Bezaleel, 
&c.  Here  is  an  illustrious  example  of  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  No  unneces- 
sary delay  was  allowed  to  take  place  ;  and  from 
the  moment  the  first  pole  was  stuck  in  the 
ground,  till  the  final  completion  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  lie  and  his  associates  laboured  with  all 
their  energies  both  of  mind  and  body  engaged  in 
the  work.  And  what  was  the  mainspring  of  their 
arduous  and  untiring  diligence?  They  could  be 
actuated  by  none  of  the  ordinary  motives  that 
give  impulse  to  human  industry— by  no  desire  for 
the  acquisition  of  gain— no  ambition  for  honour — 
no  view  of  gratifying  a  mere  love  of  power  in 
directing  the  labours  of  a  large  body  of  men.  They 
felt  the  stimulus— the  strong  irresistible  impulse  of 
higher  and  holier  motives— obedience  to  the  autho- 
rity, zeal  for  the  glory,  and  love  to  the  service,  of 


G  od.  The  words.  Then  wrought,  &c, ,  have  been  vari- 
ously rendered.  Then  —lit.,  and  wrought  Bezaleel. 
Some  connect  this  with  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
a  part  of  a  general  summary,  and  thus  avoid  the 
anachronism  that  appears  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  version  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  engaging  in 
the  tabernacle  work  before  they  were  called  by 
Moses.  The  Arabic  version  reads,  'Let  Bezaleel, 
and  Aholiab,  and  every  wise-hearted  man,  work,' 
&c.  3.  they  (the  workmen)  received  of  Moses, 
&c.  It  appears  that  the  building  was  begun 
after  the  first  few  contributions  were  made;  it 
was  progressively  carried  on,  and  no  necessity  oc- 
curred to  suspend  operations,  even  for  the  shortest 
interval,  from  want  of  the  requisite  materials, 
they  brought  yet  unto  him,  &c.  Moses,  in 
common  with  other  Oriental  magistrates,  had 
his  morning  levees  for  receiving  the  people  (see 
on  ch.  xviii.  13);  and  it  was  while  he  was  x^erform- 
ing  his  magisterial  duties  that  the  people  brought 
unto  him  freewill  offerings  every  morning.  Some 
who  had  nothing  but  their  manual  labour  to  give 
would  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  hastening 
to  complete  their  self-imposed  task  before  the 
early  dawn ;  others  might  find  their  hearts  con- 
strained by  silent  meditations  on  their  bed  to 
open  their  coffers,  and  give  a  part  of  their  hoarded 
treasure  to  the  pious  object.  All  whose  hearts  were 
touched  by  piety,  penitence,  or  gratitude,  repaired 
with  eager  haste  into  the  presence  of  Moses,  not 
as  heretofore,  to  have  their  controversies  settled, 
but  to  lay  on  his  tribunal  their  contributions  to 
the  sanctuary  of  God  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).  5.  spake  unto 
Moses,  &c.  By  the  calculations  which  the  prac- 
tised eyes  of  the  workmen  enabled  them  to  make, 
they  were  unanimously  of  o])inion  that  the  sux)ply 
already  far  exceeded  the  demand,  and  that  no 
more  contributions  were  required.  Such  a  report 
I  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their  character  as 


T  

The  curtains 


EXODUS  XXXVI. 


for  the  tabernacle. 


coupled  the  five  curtains  one  unto  another;  and  the  other  five  curtains 

11  he  coupled  one  unto  another.    And  he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  edge  of 
one  curtain  from  the  selvage  in  the  coupling :  likewise  he  made  in  the 

12  uttermost  side  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling  of  the  second.  Fifty 

loops  made  he  in  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops  made  he  in  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  which  was  in  the  coupling  of  the  second :  the  loops  held  one 
curtain  to  another.  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  coupled  the 
curtains  one  unto  another  with  the  taches :  ^  so  it  became  one  tabernacle. 

And he  made  curtains  0/ goats'  hair  for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle: 
eleven  curtains  he  made  them.  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  thirty 
cubits,  and  four  cubits  was  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  :  the  eleven  cur- 
tains were  of  one  size.  And  he  coupled  five  curtains  by  themselves,  and 
six  curtains  by  themselves.  And  he  made  fifty  loops  upon  the  uttermost 
edge  of  the  curtain  in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  made  he  upon  the 
18  edge  of  the  curtain  which  coupleth  the  second.  And  he  made  fifty  taches 
(?/"  brass  to  couple  the  tent  together,  that  it  might  be  one. 

And  *he  made  a  covering  for  the  tent  o/rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a 
covering  0/ badgers'  skins  above  that, 

■  And  '  he  made  boards  for  the  tabernacle  of^  shittim  wood,  standing  up. 
The  length  of  a  board  was  ten  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  a  board  one 
cubit  and  a  half.  One  board  had  two  ^  tenons,  equally  distant  one  irom 
another :  thus  did  he  make  for  all  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  And  he 
made  boards  for  the  tabernacle ;  twenty  boards  for  the  soutli  side  south- 
ward. And  forty  sockets  of  silver  he  made  under  the  twenty  boards; 
two  sockets  under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets  under 
another  board  for  his  two  tenons.  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  is  toward  the  north  corner,  he  made  twenty  boards,  and 
their  forty  sockets  of  silver;  two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board.  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  ^  westward  he 
made  six  boards.  And  two  boards  made  he  for  the  corners  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  two  sides.  And  they  were  ^  coupled  beneath,  and  coupled 
together  at  the  head  thereof,  to  one  ring :  thus  he  did  to  both  of  them  in 
both  the  corners.  And  there  were  eight  boards;  and  their  sockets  were 
sixteen  sockets  of  silver,  *  under  every  board  two  sockets. 

And  he  made  bars  of  shittim  wood ;  five  for  tlie  boards  of  the  one 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other  side  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle  for  the  sides 
westward.  And  he  made  the  middle  bar  to  shoot  through  the  boards 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  And  he  overlaid  the  boards  with  gold, 
and  made  their  rings  of  gold  to  he  places  for  the  bars,  and  overlaid  the 
bars  with  gold. 

And  he  made  ^a  veil  ^/blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  :  with  cherubim  made  he  it  of  cunning  work.  And  he  made  there- 
unto four  pillars  of  shittim  icood,  and  overlaid  tliem  with  gold :  their 
hooks  were  oj  gold ;  and  he  cast  for  them  four  sockets  of  silver. 

And  he  made  an  ^  hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  ^of  needlework;  and  the  five  pillars  of 
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men  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  had  command  of  an  untold 
amount  of  the  most  precious  things,  aud  might, 
witliout  any  risk  of  human  discovery,  have  appro- 
priated much  to  their  own  use,  were  too  hi^rh 
principled  for  such  acts  of  peculation.  Forth- 
with a  proclamation  was  issued  to  stop  further 
contributions. 

35.  made  a  vtil— the  second  or  inner  veil,  which 
sejiaratcd  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place,  em- 
b  oidcred  with  cherubim,  and  of  great  size  and 
thickness. 
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37.  made  an  hanging  for  the  .  .  .  door.  Cur- 
tains of  elaborately  wrought  needle- work  are  often 
suspended  over  the  entrance  to  tents  of  the  great 
nomad  sheikhs,  and  throughout  Persia,  at  the 
entrance  of  summer  tents,  mosques,  and  palaces. 
They  are  preferred  as  cooler  and  more  elegant 
tlian  wooden  doors.  This  chapter  contains  an 
iiistructive  narrative:  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
donations  made  for  the  worship  of  God,  given 
from  the  wages  of  the  people's  sufferings  and  toils. 
They  were  acceptable  to  God  (Phil.  iv.  18) ;  and  if 
the  Israelites  showed  such  liberality,  how  much 
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it  with  their  hooks :  and  he  overlaid  their  ^  chapiters  and  their  fillets 
with  gold :  but  their  five  sockets  were  of  brass. 
37     AND  ''Bezaleel  made  *the  ark  o/shittim  wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half 
was  the  length  of  it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  it,  and  a  cubit 

2  and  a  half  the  height  of  it :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  within  and 

3  without,  and  made  a  crown  of  gold  to  it  round  about.  And  he  cast  for 
it  four  rings  of  gold,  to  be  set  by  the  four  corners  of  it ;  even  two  rings 

4  upon  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings  upon  the  other  side  of  it.    And  he 

5  made '^staves  o/ shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold.    And  he 

put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  bear  the  ark. 

6  And  he  made  the  ^  mercyseat  of  pure  gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  was 

7  the  length  thereof,  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  And 
he  made  two  cherubim  o/gold,  beaten  out  of  one  piece  made  he  them,  on 

8  the  two  ends  of  the  mercyseat;  one  cherub  ^on  the  end  on  this  side,  and 
another  cherub  ^on  the  other  end  on  that  side:  out  of  the  mercyseat 

9  made  he  the  cherubim  on  the  two  ends  thereof.  And  the  -^cherubim 
spread  out  their  wings  on  high,  and  covered  with  their  wings  over  the 
mercyseat,  with  their  faces  one  to  another ;  even  to  the  mercyseat- ward 
were  the  faces  of  the  cherubim. 

10  And  he  made  ^the  table  of  shittim  wood:  two  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 

11  height  thereof:  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  and  made  thereunto  a 

12  crown  of  gold  round  about.  Also  he  made  thereunto  a  border  of  an 
handbreadth  round  about;  and  made  a  crown  of  gold  for  the  border 

13  thereof  round  about.    And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  the 

14  rings  upon  the  four  corners  that  were  in  the  four  feet  thereof.  Over 
against  the  border  were  the  rings,  the  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the 

15  table.    And  he  made  the  staves  o/"  shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  them  with 

16  gold,  to  bear  the  table.  And  he  made  the  vessels  which  were  upon  the 
table,  his  ^  dishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his  bowls,  and  his  covers  ^  to  cover 
withal,  o/pure  gold. 

17  And  he  made  the  *  candlestick  of  pure  gold:  of  beaten  work  made  he 
the  candlestick ;  his  shaft,  and  his  branch,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his 

18  flowers,  were  of  the  same :  and  six  branches  going  out  of  the  sides  thereof; 
three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side  thereof,  and  three 

19  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side  thereof :  three  bowls 
made  after  the  fashion  of  almonds  in  one  branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower; 
and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  another  branch,  a  knop  and  a 
flower:  so  throughout  the  six  branches  going  out  of  the  candlestick. 

more  should  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  live 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  ?  (1  Cor.  vi.  20  ; 
xvi,  2.) 

CHAP.  XXXVII.  1-29.— Furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle.  1.  Bezaleel  made  the  ark.  The 
description  here  given  of  the  things  within  the 
sacred  edifice  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  ch.  xxv.  It  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  regarded  as  a  useless  repetition  of 
minute  ^jarticulars  ;  for  by  the  enumeration  of 
these  details,  it  can  be  seen  how  exactly  every- 
thing was  fashioned  according  to  the  '  pattern 
shown  on  the  mount ;'  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
exact  correspondence  between  the  prescription 
and  the  execiition  was  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
the  fabric. 

6-10.  made  the  mercyseat  of  pure  gold.  To 

construct  a  figure,  whether  the  body  of  a  beast  or 
a  man,  with  two  extended  wings,  measuring  from 
2  to  3  feet  from  tijj  to  tip,  with  the  hammer,  out 
of  a  solid  piece  of  gold,  was  what  few,  if  any 
artizans  of  the  i)resent  day,  could  accomplish. 
Neither  the  cherubims  described  here,  nor  the 
423 
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Edenic  creatures  called  cherubims,  were  in  any 
sense  representations  of  actual  existences,  but 
mere  symbols.  This  being  admitted,  we  can 
account  for  the  fact  that  cherubim  were  intro- 
duced into  the  most  holy  place— also  on  the  walls  of 
the  temple  (see  on  ch.  xxv.  17-20 ;  1  Ki.  vi.  23-29  ; 
2  Chr.  V.  7,  8).  These  were  not  images  of  actual 
beings;  for  amongst  a  people  always  inclined  to 
idolatry  they  might  thus  have  easily  become  ob- 
jects of  worship ;  but  they  were  symbolic  repre- 
sentations {Moses  Stuart). 

17-22.  he  made  the  candlestick  of  pure  gold. 
Practical  readers  will  be  apt  to  say,  '  Why  do 
such  works  with  the  hammer,  when  they  could 
have  been  cast  so  much  easier — a  process  they 
were  well  acquainted  with?'  The  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  was  done  according  to 
order.  We  have  no  doubt  but  there  were  reasons 
for  so  distinctive  an  order— something  significant 
which  has  not  been  revealed  to  us  {Napier).  The 
whole  of  that  sacred  building  was  arranged  with 
a  view  to  inculcate  through  every  part  of  it.s 
apparatus  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
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2^  And  in  the  candlestick  were  four  bowls  made  like almonds,  his  kn ops 

21  and  his  flowers :  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop 
under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 

22  same,  according  to  the  six  branches  going  out  of  it.  Their  knops  and 
their  branches  were  of  the  same :  all  of  it  was  one  beaten  work  of  pure 

23  gold.    And  he  made  his  ^' seven  lamps,  and  his  snuffers,  and  his  snuff- 

24  dishes,  q/pure  gold.  0/a  talent  of  pure  gold  made  he  it,  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof. 

25  And  ^he  made  the  incense  altar  of  shittim  wood:  the  length  of  it  teas 
a  cubit,  and  the  breadth  of  it  a  cubit;  it  was  foursquare;  and  two  cubits 

26  was  the  height  of  it;  the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same.  And  he  over- 
laid it  with  pure  gold,  both  the  top  of  it,  and  the  sides  thereof  round 
about,  and  the  horns  of  it :  also  he  made  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 

27  about.  And  he  made  two  rings  of  gold  for  it  under  the  crown  thereof, 
by  the  two  corners  of  it,  upon  the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places  for  the 

28  staves  to  bear  it  withal.    And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and 

29  overlaid  them  with  gold.  And  he  made  *the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  the 
pure  ™  incense  of  sweet  spices,  according  to  the  work  of  tlie  apothecary. 

38  AND  "  he  made  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  of  shittim  wood :  five  cubits 
was  the  length  thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth  thereof;  it  was  four- 

2  square ;  and  three  cubits  the  height  thereof.  And  he  made  the  horns 
thereof  on  the  four  corners  of  it;  the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same: 

3  and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass.  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar, 
the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basins,  and  the  flesh-hooks,  and  the 

4  fire-pans:  all  the  vessels  thereof  made  he  o/^ brass.  And  he  made  for 
the  altar  a  brasen  grate  of  network  under  the  compass  thereof  beneath 

5  unto  the  midst  of  it.    And  he  cast  four  rings  for  the  four  ends  of  the 

6  grate  of  brass,  to  be  places  for  the  staves.    And  he  made  the  staves  of 

7  shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  brass.  And  he  put  the  staves  into 
the  rings  on  the  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it  withal  ;  he  made  the  altar 
hollow  with  boards. 

8  And  he  made  ''the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  o/  brass,  of  the 
^  looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
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revelation.  Every  object  was  symbolical  of  im- 
portaut  truth — every  piece  of  furniture  was  made 
the  hieroglyphic  of  a  doctrine  or  a  duty— ^on  the 
floor  and  along  the  sides  of  that  moveable  edifice 
was  exhibited,  by  emblematic  signs  addressed  to 
the  eye,  the  whole  remedial  scheme  of  the  Gospel. 
How  far  this  spiritual  instruction  was  received  by 
every  successive  generation  of  the  Israelites  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  But  the  taber- 
nacle, like  the  law  of  which  it  was  a  part,  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  Christ ;  and  just  as  the  walls  of 
schools  are  seen  studded  with  pictorial  figures, 
by  which  the  children,  in  a  manner  level  to  their 
capacities  and  suited  to  arrest  their  volatile 
minds,  are  kept  in  constant  and  familiar  remem- 
brance of  the  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue,  so  the 
tabernacle  was  intended,  by  its  furniture  and  all  its 
ai-rangements,  to  serve  as  a  'shadow  of  good  things 
to  co.me.'  In  this  view,  the  minute  descriptions 
given  in  this  chapter  respecting  the  ark  and  mercy- 
seat,  the  table  of  showbread,  the  candlestick,  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  the  holy  oil,  were  of  the 
greatest  utility  and  importance ;  and  though 
there  are  a  few  things  that  were  merely  orna- 
mental appendages,  such  as  the  knops  and  the 
flowers,  yet,  in  introduciog  these  into  the  taber- 
nacle, God  displayed  the  same  wisdom  and  good- 
ness as  He  has  done  by  introducing  real  flowers 
into  the  kingdom  of  nature,  to  engage  and  gratify 
the  eye  of  man. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL  1-20.— Furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle,  1.  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
The  repetitious  are  continued,  in  which  may  be 
traced  tke  exact  conformity  of  the  execution  to  the 
order. 

8.  the  laver  of  l)rass  ...  of  the  looking- 
glasses  of  the  women.  The  word  mirrors  should 
have  been  used— as  those  implements,  usually 
round,  inserted  into  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  were  made  of  brass,  silver,  or  bronze,  highly 
polished  (  Wilk'mson).  It  was  customary  for  the 
Egyptian  women  to  carry  mirrors  with  them  to  the 
temples ;  and  whether,  by  taking  the  looking- 
glasses  of  the  Hebrew  women,  Moses  designed  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  follow  a  similar  practice 
at  the  tabernacle,  or  whether  the  supply  of  brass 
from  other  sources  in  the  camp  was  exhausted,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  how  zealously,  and  to  a 
vast  extent,  they  surrendered  those  valued  accom- 
paniments of  the  female  toilet,  of  the  women 
assembling  ...  at  the  door  [Sej)tuagint,  ck  twu 

KaTOTTTpiov  T(Zv  vr](TTevcra(TU}v,  at  tvi^crrtvaav,  irapa 
Tas-  ^-upas,  the  mirrors  of  the  fasting  women,  who 
fasted  or  prayed  at  the  door,  &c.j— not  priestesses, 
but  females  of  pious  character  and  influence,  who 
frequented  the  courts  of  the  sacred  building  (Luke 
ii.  37),  and  whose  parting  with  their  mirrors,  like 
the  cutting  the  hair  of  the  Nazarites,  was  their 
renouncing  the  world  for  a  season,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  ascetic  modes  of  life  (cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  22 ; 
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And  he  made  the  court :  on  the  south  side  southward  the  hangings 
of  the  court  icere  o/fine  twined  linen,  an  hundred  cubits:  their  pillars 
icere  twenty,  and  their  brasen  sockets  twenty :  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  icere  of  silver.  And  for  the  north  side  the  hangings  were 
an  hundred  cubits,  their  pillars  were  twenty,  and  their  sockets  of  brass 
twenty;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver.  And  for  the 
west  side  were  hangings  of  fifty  cubits,  their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets 
ten  •;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver.    And  for  the  east 

14  side  eastward  fifty  cubits.    The  hangings  of  the  one  side  of  the  gate  were 

15  fifteen  cubits;  their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three.  And  for  the 
other  side  of  the  court  gate,  on  this  hand  and  that  hand,  icere  hangings 

16  of  fifteen  cubits;  their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three.    All  the 

17  hangings  of  the  court  round  about  were  of  fine  twined  linen.  And  the 
sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of  brass ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their 
fillets  of  silver ;  and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  of  silver ;  and  all 

18  the  pillars  of  the  court  were  filleted  with  silver.  And  the  hanging  for 
the  gate  of  the  court  was  needlework,  of  *  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  hnen :  and  twenty  cubits  was  the  length,  and  the  height 
in  the  breadth  was  five  cubits,  answerable  to  the  hangings  of  the  court. 

19  And  their  pillars  were  four,  and  their  sockets  of  brass  four  ;  their  hooks 
o/ silver,  and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 

20  And  all  the-^ pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  court  round  about,  were 
o/"  brass. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle,  even  of  ^  the  tabernacle  of  testimony, 
as  it  was  counted,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Moses,  for  the 
service  of  the  Levites,  ^  by  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  son  to  Aaron  the  priest. 
And  ^Bezaleel  the  sou  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  made 
all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  with  him  was  Aholiab,  son 
of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  workman, 
and  an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work  in  all  the  work  of  the  holy 
place,  even  the  gold  of  the  offering,  was  twenty  and  nine  talents,  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  after  ^  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbered  of  the  congregation  was  an 
hundred  talents,  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and 
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Liikeii.  .37;  1  Tim.  v.  5;  HengsteMherg,  'Egypt  and 
Books  of  Moses,'  p.  184;  also  'Pentateuch,'  vol.  ii., 
pp.  109-112).  It  was  voluntary,  like  a  similar  in- 
stitution of  women  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia ;  but 
though  analogous  in  form,  it  was  as  different  in 
spirit  from  these  as  tlie  religion  of  Israel  was  from 
that  of  Egypt  (see  Rawlinson^s  '  Herodotus,'  b.  ii., 
ch.  XXXV.,  note  4). 

9-21.  the  court.  It  occupied  a  space  of  150 
feet  by  75,  and  it  was  inclosed  by  curtains 
of  tine-  linen,  about  8  feet  high,  suspended  on 
brasen  or  copijer  pillars.  Those  curtains  were 
secured  by  rods  fastened  to  the  top,  and  kept 
extended  by  being  fastened  to  pins  stuck  in  the 
ground.  10.  hooks.  The  hooks  of  the  pillars  in 
the  court  were  for  hanging  up  the  carcases  of  the 
sacriticial  beasts— those  on  the  pillars  at  the  entry 
of  the  tabernacle  were  for  hanging  the  sacerdotal 
roVjes  and  otlier  things  used  in  the  service.  11. 
sockets —mortices  or  holes,  in  which  the  end  of 
the  pillar  stood.  17.  chapiters— or  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  were  wooden  posts,  which  ran  along  the  top, 
to  which,  were  attaclied  the  hooks  for  the  hangings. 
18.  the  height  in  the  breadth— or  in  the  measure. 
The  sense  is,  that  the  hangings  of  the  court  gate, 
which  was  twenty  cubits  wide,  were  of  the  same 
height  as  the  hangings  all  round  the  court. 

21.  This  is  the  sum.   Having  completed  his 
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description  of  the  component  parts  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  inspired  historian  digresses  into  a 
statement  respecting  the  gold  and  silver  em- 
ployed in  it,  the  computation  being  made  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  Moses— by  the  Levites, 
under  the  direction  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  youngest 
son.  22.  Eezaleel  .  .  .  made  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  23.  And  with  him  was 
Aholiah.  Those  master  artizans  combined  va- 
rious departments  of  mechanical  work,  which 
are  now,  by  the  division  of  labour,  distributed 
amongst  a  number  of  workmen — an  arrangement 
which,  by  concentrating  the  skill  and  energies 
of  a  mechanic  on  a  single  branch,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  advance  and  improve  both  the 
useful  and  the  liberal  arts. 

24.  twenty  and  nine  talents,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekels— equivalent  to  £150,000 
sterling. 

25.  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbered. 

608,550  men,  at  half  a  shekel  each,  would  contribute 
.301,775  shekels,  which,  at  25.  Ad.  each,  amount  to 
£.35,207  sterling.  It  may  seem  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  Israelites  should  be  possessed  of  so  much 
wealth  in  the  desert ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  enriched  first  by  the  spoils 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  by  those  of 
the  Amalekites.    Besides,  it  is  highly  probable 
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26  fifteen  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  a^bekah  for  ^ every 
man,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  every 
one  that  went  to  be  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  for 
^  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty 

27  men.  And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  east  the  sockets  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  sockets  of  the  veil ;  an  hundred  sockets  of  the  hundred 

28  talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket.  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
chapiters,  and  filleted  them. 

29  And  the  brass  of  the  offering  was  seventy  talents,  and  two  thousand 

30  and  four  hundred  shekels.  And  therewith  he  made  the  sockets  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  brasen  altar,  and  the 

31  brasen  grate  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
court  round  about,  and  the  sockets  of  the  court  gate,  and  all  the  pins  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  pins  of  the  court  round  about. 
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that  during  their  sojourn  they  traded  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  who  bordered  on  the  wil- 
derness. 26-31,  A  bekah  for  every  man  [vp_i^ 
n^i^l!?"]— a  part,  a  piece  (of  money),  the  head  ;  i.  e., 

for  each  man  (cf.  Exod.  xvi.  16  ;  Num.  i.  2),  This 
description  clearly  points  to  the  capitation  impost. 
On  comparing  the  numerical  result  of  the  poll  in 
this  passage  with  that  of  the  general  census  de- 
scribed, Num,  i.  1-46,  the  amount  in  both  is  found 
to  be  exactly  the  same  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  that 
identity  Dr.  Colemo  has  raised  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  against  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  rex>resenting  at  two  distinct 
numberings  the  amount  of  adult  males  to  have 
been  the  same  :  thus  involving  the  absurdity  that, 
during  this  supposed  period  of  six  months,  the 
population  had  remained  stationary  —  at  least, 
that  none  had  within  that  space  of  time  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  difficulty  may  be  solved 
in  several  ways.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to 
nature  or  experience  in  conceiving  that  as  many 
Israelites  might  have  reached  twenty  during  that 
time  as  died  above  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
interval  of  six  months,  which  Colenso  alleges 
occurred  between  the  two  censuses,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  his  own— it  might  be,  and  probably 
was  much  less.  The  computation  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  coi)per  used  in  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances 
could  not  be  made  till  the  work  was  completed  ; 
and  as  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  took  place 
"in  the  first  month  in  the  second  year,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month"  (see  on  ch.  xl.  17),  where- 
as the  general  census  was  taken  "on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after  they 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (Num,  i.  1), 
not  more  than  the  space  of  one  month  intervened 
between  what  the  Bishop  considers  the  first  and 
second  enumeration.  And  as  the  report  of  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  metals,  as  noted  by 
Ithamar  {v.  21),  as  well  as  of  the  numbering  taken 
by  Moses  and  Aaron,  might  not  be  given  in  till 
the  official  period  arrived,  the  two  events  might 
have  been  simultaneous,  as  they  required  to  be 
(ch,  XXX,  12).  The  probability,  indeed,  is,  that 
there  was  only  one  formal  census,  which  embraced 
two  separate  objects,  recorded  in  two  diS"erent 
places.  In  this  passage  the  money  is  noticed,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  census;  whereas  in 
Num,  i.  1-46  the  census  is  recorded  without 
any  reference  to  the  money ;  and  hence  the 
inference  is  natural,  that  while  there  was  only 
a  single  enumeration,  the  money,  with  the 
number  of  contributors,  was  registered  first 
in  api>ropriate  connection  with  the  account  of  the 
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tabernacle  work,  while  the  numbering  was  left  to 
be  detailed  in  the  regular  course  of  the  history. 
This  explanation  of  there  having  been  only  one 
census,  not  two,  within  so  brief  a  period,  is  gener- 
ally received.  The  one  was  made  to  stand  for  the 
other ;  the  first — viz.,  the  poll-tax,  according  to 
Hdvernick,  forming  the  basis  of  the  second-^ viz., 
the  census ;  or  the  second  of  the  first,  according  to 
Kurtz,  who  further  remarks,  that  the  result  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  given  with  the  precision 
of  modern  statistical  tables.  He  supposes  that 
many  who  had  been  absent  with  their  flocks,  &c., 
at  the  exaction  of  the  poll-tax,  might  have  been 
present,  or  have  attained  the  rateable  age  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  and  that,  vice  versa,  the  old 
and  unserviceable  would  be  left  out  at  the  military 
enrolment  (Num,  i,  2),  while,  as  every  man  had 
to  pay,  these  must  have  been  reckoned  under  the 
poll-tax.  Hence,  although  there  might  have  beeu 
a  difl'erence  in  point  of  numbers,  the  difference 
would  be  very  small,  a-nd  the  result  is  an  approxi- 
mation, a  'pretty  close  estimate,  stated  in  round 
numbers.'  But  this  opinion  of  Kurtz  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  narrative  purports 
to  be  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  the  matter. 
The  view  of  Michaelis  has  a  show  of  reason,— 'In 
Exod,  xxxviii,  there  is  no  account  of  an  actual 
numbering,  though  every  one  above  twenty  years 
old  paid  his  tax  and  was  registered  accordingly. 
But  on  the  occasion  recorded,  Num,  i.  1,  Moses 
received  instructions  to  arrange  the  lists  and  sum 
them  up.  The  names  had  been  given  in  before, 
though  the  actual  counting  only  took  place  now. 
And  therefore  Moses  did  not  hesitate,  when 
recording  the  account  of  the  tax,  to  insert  what 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  the  actual  numbers.* 
But  of  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  sug- 
gested of  the  difficulty,  that  of  Dr.  Benisch  appears 
to  be  the  best.  After  showing  that  all  the  materials 
contributed  to  the  tabernacle  were  free-will  offer- 
ings, which  were  poured  in  with  such  profuse 
liberality  that,  after  using  all  that  was  required, 
there  remained  a  large  surplus,  he  says,  '  When 
the  census  took  place  (whether  a  month  or  six 
months  afterwards),  it  was  either  found  inexpedi- 
ent to  raise  a  fresh  tax  from  the  people  for  the 
sanctuary,  when  only  shortly  before  such  liberal 
offerings  had  been  made  that  there  was  a  surplus, 
for  which  there  was  then  little  or  no  use;  or  there 
was  such  a  scarcity  of  coin,  and  perhaps  of  silver 
in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  large-  offerings 
made  shortly  before,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
raise  the  prescribed  tax.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  consider  the  silver  offered  shortly  before 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  as  the  poll-tax 
prescribed,  which  had  the  same  destination ;  and 
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AND  of  "  the  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  they  made  *  cloths  of 
service,  to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  and  made  the  holy  garments  for 
Aaron ;    as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

And  '^lie  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen.  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut 
it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet, 
and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work.  They  made  shoulder-pieces  for 
it,  to  couple  it  together:  by  the  two  edges  was  it  coupled  together.  And 
the  ^  curious  girdle  of  his  ephod,  that  teas  upon  it,  was  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  work  thereof;  o/gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

6  And they  wrought^ onyx  stones  inclosed  in  ouches  of  gold,  graven, 

7  as  signets  are  graven,  with  the  ^  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
put  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  that  they  should  be  stones  for  a 
*  memorial  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

8  And  ^  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work,  like  the  work  of  the 

9  ephod;  {?/gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen.  It 
was  foursquare ;  they  made  the  breastplate  double :  a  span  was  the  length 

10  thereof,  and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being  doubled.    And  ^they  set 
in  it  four  rows  of  stones:  the  first  row  was  a  ^sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a 
"  carbuncle :  this  was  the  first  row.    And  the  second  row,  an  *  emerald, 
^  sapphire,  and  a  ^  diamond.    And  the  third  row,  a  ^  ligure,  an  ^  agate, 


and 

12 


an 


15 


amethyst.     And  the  fourth  row,  a    beryl,  an     onyx,  and  a 
jasper :  they  icere  inclosed  in  ouches  of  gold  in  their  inclosings.  And 
the  stones  icere  according  to  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve, 
according  to  their  names,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  every  one  with 
his  name,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes.    And  they  made  upon  the 

16  breastplate  chains  at  the  ends,  o/wreathen  work  o/pure  gold.  And  they 
made  two  ouches  of  gold,  and  two  gold  rings,  and  put  the  two  rings  in 

17  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate.    And  they  put  the  two  wreathen  chains 

18  of  gold  in  the  two  rings  on  the  ends  of  the  breastplate.  And  the  two 
ends  of  the  two  wreathen  chains  they  fastened  in  the  two  ouches,  and  put 

19  them  on  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod,  before  it.  And  they  made  two 
rings  of  gold,  and  put  them  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate,  upon  the 

20  border  of  it,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward.  And  they  made 
two  other  golden  rings,  and  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod 
underneath,  toward  the  fore  part  of  it,  over  against  the  other  coupling 
thereof,  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  And  they  did  bind  the 
breastplate  by  his  rings  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of  blue, 
that  it  might  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the 
breastplate  might  not  be  loosed  from  the  ephod ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

And  ^  he  made  the  robe  of  the  ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue. 
And  there  was  an  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  an  haber- 
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there  were  then  made  as  inaDy  additional  hooks, 
tiie  number  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prescribed,  as  brought  up  the  amount  of  silver 
consumed  to  the  exact  weight  which  the  pre- 
scribed poll-tax  would  have  produced,  had  it  been 
I'aid.  If,  therefore,  the  j)oll-tax  here  spoken  of 
agrees  with  the  result  of  the  census  described  in 
Num.  i.  1-46,  it  is  because  they  were  made  to  agree^ 
and  not  because  two  distinct  censuses  within  six 
months  of  each  other  took  place,  and  which  in 
their  results  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner 
agreed  {Colenso^a  '  "Objections,"  &c.,  Critically  Ex- 
amined,' p.  107). 

CHAP.  XXXIX.— Garments  or  the  Priests. 
1.  cloths  of  service— official  robes.    The  ephod 
of  the  high  priest,  the  robe  of  the  epliod,  the 
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girdle  of  needlework,  and  the  broidered  coat 
were  all  of  fine  linen  ;  for  on  no  material  less 
delicate  could  such  elaborate  symbolical  ligures 
have  been  portrayed  in  embroidery,  and  all 
beautified  with  the  same  brilliant  colours.  (See 
on  ch.  xxviii.) 

3.  gold  .  .  .  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it— «.  c. , 
the  metal  was  beaten  with  a  hammer  into  thin 
plates,  cut  with  scissors  or  some  other  instru- 
ment into  long  slips,  then  rounded  into  filaments 
or  threads.  '  Cloth  of  golden  tissue  is  not  un- 
common on  the  monuments,  and  specimens  of  ifc 
have  been  found  rolled  about  mummies ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  gold  thread  was 
originally  interwoven  or  subsequently  inserted  by 
the  embroiderer'  (see  on  ch.  xxviii)  {Taylor, '  Bible 
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24  geon,  inth  a  band  round  about  the  hole,  that  it  should  not  rend.  And 
they  made  upon  the  hems  of  the  robe  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  purple, 

25  and  scarlet,  and  twined  linen.  And  they  made  bells  of  pure  gold,  and 
put  the  bells  between  the  pomegranates  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe,  round 

26  about  between  the  pomegranates;  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  round  about  the  hem  of  the  robe  to  minister  in;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

27  And  '^they  made  coats  of  fine  linen,  of  woven  work,  for  Aaron,  and  for 

28  his  sons,  and  ''a  mitre  o/fine  linen,  and  goodly  bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and 

29  ^  linen  breeches  o/fine  twined  linen,  and  a  girdle  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of  needlework;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

30  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote 
upon  it  a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  ^  HOLINESS  TO 

31  THE  LORD.  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace  of  blue,  to  fasten  it  on  high 
upon  the  mitre ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Thus  was  all  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
finished :  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  so  did  they. 

And  they  brought  *  the  tabernacle  unto  Moses,  the  tent,  and  all  his 
furniture,  his  taches,  his  boards,  his  bars,  and  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets, 
and  the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  the  covering  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  the  veil  of  the  covering,  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the 

36  staves  thereof,  and  the  mercyseat,  the  table,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 

37  and  the  showbread,  the  *pure  candlestick,  with  the  lamps  thereof,  emn 
u-ith  the  ^  lamps  to  be  set  in  order,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  oil 

38  for  light,  and  the  golden  altar,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  ^^the  sweet 

39  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door,  the  ^  brasen  altar,  and 
his  grate  of  brass,  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot, 

40  the  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  and  the  hanging 
for  the  court  gate,  his  cords,  and  his  pins,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 

41  service  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  the  cloths  of 
service  to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron 
the  priest,  and  his  sons'  garments,  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office. 

42  According  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  the  children  of 

43  Israel  made  ^  all  the  work.  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work,  and, 
behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  even  so  had  they 
done  it :  and  Moses  ^  blessed  them. 

40,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  On  the  first  day  of  the 
2  "  first  month  shalt  thou  set  up  ^  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congre- 


32 


33 

34 
35 


illustrated  by  Egyptian  Momiraents,'  p.  76;  Baw- 
linson,  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  note  2 ;  Wilkin- 
soTi's  'Ancient  Egypt,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  128). 

30.  a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet. 
The  seal-ring  worn  both  by  ancient  aud  modern 
Egyptians  on  the  little  fiuger  of  the  right  hand 
contained,  inscribed  on  a  cornelian  or  other  precious 
stone,  along  with  the  owner's  name,  a  religious 
sentiment  or  sacred  symbol,  intimating  that  he 
was  the  servant  of  God,  or  expressive  of  trust  in 
Him.  And  it  w  as  to  this  practice  the  inscription 
on  the  high  priest  alhides  (cf.  John  iii.  33). 

34.  the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red— 
(see  ch.  xxv.  5).  It  was  j)robably  red  morocco 
leather;  and  "  badgers'  skins" — rather,  the  skins  of 
the  tahash,  supposed  to  be  the  dugong,  or  dolphin 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is  still  used  by 
the  Arabs  under  the  same  appellation.  43.  Moses 
did  look  upon  all  the  work— a  formal  inspection 
was  made  on  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  have  the  work  transferred 
from  the  charge  of  the  workmen,  but  to  ascertain 
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whether  it  corresponded  with  "the  pattern."  The 
result  of  a  careful  and  minute  survey  showed  that 
every  plank,  curtain,  altar,  and  vase,  had  been 
most  accurately  made  of  the  form  and  in  the  jjlace 
designed  by  the  Divine  architect ;  and  Moses,  in 
accepting  it  off"  their  hands,  thanked  God  for  them, 
and  begged  Him  to  bless  them. 

CHAP.  XL.  1-12.— The  Tabernacle  Eeared 
AND  Anointed.  2.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  inci- 
dents recorded  to  have  hajDpened  after  the  exodus 
(chs.  xiL  2;  xiii.  4;  xix.  1;  xx.  18;  xxxiv.  28;  &c.) 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  commenced  within  six  months  after 
that  emigration,  and  consequently,  that  other  six 
months  had  been  occupied  in  building  it.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  or  how  few  skilled  artizans 
were  employed  on  the  work  ;  but  native  Israelites 
alone  were  employed,  not  foreigners,  as  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple.  Moreover,  the  acacia 
wood  was  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  sur- 
rounding desert.   These  circumstances  must  have 
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3  gation.    And    thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 

4  cover  the  ark  with  the  veil.  And  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and 
set  Mn  order  ^the  things  that  are  to  be  set  in  order  upon  it;  and  thou 

5  shalt  bring  in  the  candlestick,  and  light  the  lamps  thereof.  And  thou 
shalt  set  the  ^ altar  of  gold  for  the  incense  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 

6  and  put  the  hanging  of  the  door  to  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  set 
the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  congregation.  And  ^  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and  shalt  put  water  therein. 

8  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  court  round  about,  and  hang  up  the  hanging 

9  at  the  court  gate.  And  thou  shalt  take  ^^the  anointing  oil,  and  anoint 
the  tabernacle,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt  hallow  it,  and  all  the 

10  vessels  thereof :  and  it  shall  be  holy.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  of 
the  burnt  offering,  and  all  his  vessels,  and  sanctify  the  altar :  and  ^  it 

11  shall  be  an  altar  ^most  holy.    And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  laver  and  his 

12  foot,  and  sanctify  it.  And  -^'thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sons  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  wash  them  with 
water.  And  thou  shalt  put  upon  Aaron  the  holy  garments,  ^  and  anoint 
him,  and  sanctify  him :  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  And  thou  shalt  bring  'his  sons,  and  clothe  them  with  coats: 
and  thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  anoint  their  father,  that 
they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office  :  for  their  anointing 
shall  surely  be  ™an  everlasting  priesthood  throughout  their  generations. 

Thus  did  Moses  :  according  to  all  that  the  Loud  commanded  him,  so 
did  he.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first  month  in  the  second  year,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  ^  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up.  And 
Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle,  and  fastened  his  sockets,  and  set  up  the 
boards  thereof,  and  put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  reared  up  his  pillars. 
19  And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  covering 
of  the  tent  above  upon  it ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

And  he  took  and  put  the  ^testimony  into  the  ark,  and  set  the 
staves  on  the  ark,  and  put  the  mercyseat  above  upon  the  ark :  and 
he  brought  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle,  and  ^set  up  the  veil  of  the 
covering,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

And  ^he  put  the  table  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  upon  the  side 
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contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  work. 
So  long  a  ijeriod,  therefore,  spent  in  preparing  the 
materials  of  a  moveable  pavilion  ('lepoy  (popvTov, 
a  portable  temple,  Ph'do,  'De  Vita  Mosis,'  L,  iii,), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand,  were  it  not  for 
what  we  are  told  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  well  as  the  immense  variety  of  curious  and 
elaborate  workmanshiji  which  its  different  articles 
of  furniture  required,  2.  the  tabernacle  of  tlie 
tent  [hr\^  ]-E'p]— the  entire  edifice;  "the  tent;" 
the  covering  that  surmounted  it  {v.  19.)  3.  the 
ark  of  the  testimony— (see  on  ch.  xxv,  10).  9-11. 
thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil,  &c.  The  oil 
was  emblematic  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  formal 
consecration  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
by  sprinkling  them  with  tliis  sacred  unguent,  was 
symbolical  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Church  (see  on  ch,  xxx.  20).  12-15. 
bring  Aaron  and  his  sons  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  .  .  ,  and  wash  them.  This  ceremony, 
as  IlengHtenherg  remarks,  was  observed  also  in 
Egypt, where  the  j)riests  were  purified  with  water 
before  they  assumed  the  sacerdotal  rol)es,  and 
there  was  a  general  but  very  striking  similaiity 
of  the  sacerdotal  institutions  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelites.  The  whole  ceremony  of  iu- 
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vestiture,  the  anointing  oil  poured  on  them  after 
their  equipment  in  the  official  robes,  the  cap,  the 
crown,  all  were  the  same.  But  there  were  also 
marked  differences  in  the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  15.  And  thou 
Shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  anoint  their 
father.  The  sacred  oil  was  used,  but  it  does  not 
a])X)ear  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  exactly 
in  the  same  manner;  for  although  the  anointing 
oil  was  sprinkled  over  the  garments  both  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (ch,  xxix,  21 ;  Lev,  viii,  30),  it  was  not 
poured  over  the  heads  of  the  latter.  This  dis- 
tinction was  reserved  for  the  high  priest  (ch.  xxix. 
7;  Lev.  viii,  12;  Ps,  cxxxiii.  2).  for  their  anoint- 
ing shall  surely  be  an  everlasting  priesthood 
throughout  their  generations— e.,  so  long  as  the 
national  polity  should  last,  and  until  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  be  snfjerseded  by  the  advent  of  Messiah. 
Not  only  so,  but  as  the  j^riestly  office  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Aaron,  the  first  consecration 
was  sufficient  for  all  future  priests  :  none  of  tlie 
succeeding  ones  were  anointed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high  priests  only  (ch.  xxix,  29-  Lev.  iv.  3; 
xvi.  32;  xxi,  10). 

16.  Thus  did  Moses,  On  his  part,  the  same 
scrui)ulous  fidelity  was  shown  in  conforming  to 
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23  of  the  tabernacle  northward,  without  the  veil.  And  he  set  the  bread  in 
order  upon  it  before  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Loud  had  commanded  Moses. 

24  And  '  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  over 

25  against  the  table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward.  And  "he 
lighted  the  lamps  before  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

26  And  *he  put  the  golden  altar  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation  before 

27  the  veil:  and  ^he  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

28,    And  ""he  set  up  the  hanging  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.    And  he 

29  put  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  bi/  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  and  "^offered  upon  it  the  burnt  offering  and  the 
meat  offering ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  And  ^  he  set  the  laver  between  the  tent  of  the  congregation  and  the 

31  altar,  and  put  water  there,  to  wash  withal.    And  Moses  and  Aaron  and 

32  his  sons  washed  their  hands  aud  their  feet  thereat :  when  they  went 
into  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  when  they  came  near  unto  the 
altar,  they  washed ;  ^  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

33  And  Mie  reared  up  the  court  round  about  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar,  and  set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court  gate.  So  Moses  finished 
the  work. 

Then  "a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of 
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the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  ^  was  not  able  to  enter  into 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  '^when  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  over  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  ^went  onward  in  all 
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the  "pattern"  in  tlie  disposition  of  the  furniture 
as  had  been  displayed  by  the  workmen  in  the 
erection  of  the  edifice. 

33.  So  Moses  finished  the  work.  Though  it  is 
not  expressly  recorded  in  this  passage,  yet,  from 
what  took  place  on  all  similar  occasions,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  inauguration  day,  the 
people  were  summoned  from  their  tents— were  all 
drawn  up,  a  vast  assemblage,  yet  in  calm  and 
orderly  arrangement,  around  the  newly  erected 
tabernacle. 

34.  a  clond  — lit.,  'The'  cloud;  the  mystic 
cloud  which  was  the  well-known  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence.  After  remaining  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  them  on  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
it  api)eared  to  be  in  motion  ;  and  if  many  among 
them  had  a  secret  misgiving  about  the  issue,  how 
would  the  fainting  heart  revive,  the  interest  of 
the  moment  intensely  increase,  aud  the  tide  of 
joy  swell  in  every  bosom,  when  that  symbolic 
cloud  was  seen  slowly  aud  majestically  descending 
towards  the  plain  below,  and  covering  the  taber- 
nacle !  The  entire  and  universal  concealment  of 
the  tabernacle  within  the  folds  of  an  impervious 
cloud  was  not  without  a  deep  and  instructive 
meaning, — it  was  a  protection  to  the  sacred  edifice 
from  the  burning  heats  of  the  Arabian  climate; 
it  was  a  token  of  the  Divine  presence;  and  it  was 
also  an  emblem  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which, 
though  it  was  a  revelation  from  heaven,  yet  left 
many  things  hid  in  obscurity ;  for  it  was  a  dark 
cloud  compared  with  the  iDright  cloud  which 
betokened  the  clearer  and  fuller  discoveries  of 
the  Divine  character  and  glory  in  the  Gospel 
(Matt.  xvii.  5).  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle  —  i.e.,  light  and  fire,  a  created  splen- 
dour, which  was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  God  (1 
John  i.  5).  Whether  this  light  was  inherent  in 
the  cloud  or  not,  it  emanated  from  it  on  this 
occasion,  and  making  its  entry,  not  with  the 
s[jeed  of  a  lightning  Hash,  as  if  it  were  merely 
an  electric  spark,  but  in  majestic  splendour,  it 
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passed  through  the  outer  porch  into  the  interior 
of  the  most  holy  place  (1  Ki.  viii.  10;  John  i.  14). 
Its  miraculous  character  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  though  it  "  filled  the  tabernacle,"  not  a 
curtain  or  any  article  of  furniture  was  so  much 
as  singed.  35.  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter.  He 
might  not  have  been  called,  and  he  would  not 
attempt  to  enter  without  a  call  (ch.  xxiv.  16). 
But  it  is  said  that  he  "was  not  able  to  enter;" 
and  his  inability  might  arise  partly  from  the 
dense  magnitude  of  the  cloud,  which  filled  every 
part  of  the  tabernacle,  and  partly  from  revereu- 
tial  awe  for  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence. 
How  does  this  circumstance  show  the  incapacity 
of  man,  in  his  present  state,  to  look  upon  the 
unveiled  perfections  of  the  Godhead !  Moses 
could  not  endure  the  unclouded  effulgence,  nor 
the  sublimest  of  the  proi)hets  (Isa.  vi.  5).  But 
what  neither  Moses  nor  the  most  eminent  of 
God's  messengers  to  the  ancient  Church,  through 
the  weakness  of  nature,  could  endure,  we  can 
all  now  do  by  an  exercise  of  faith — looking  unto 
Jesus,  who  reflected  with  chastened  radiance  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  ;  and  who,  having, 
as  the  Forerunner  for  us,  entered  within  the  veil, 
has  invited  us  to  come  boldly  to  the  mercyseat. 
While  Moses  was  compelled,  through  the  influence 
of  overwhelming  awe,  to  stand  aloof,  and  could 
not  enter  the  tabernacle,  Christ  entered  into  ti;e 
holy  place  not  made  with  hands  ;  nay  He  is  Him- 
self the  true  tabernacle,  filled  with  the  glory  of 
God,  even  with  the  grace  and  truth  which  the 
shechinah  typified.  What  reason  have  we  to 
thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ,  who,  while  Hu 
himself  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
yet  exhibited  that  glory  in  so  mild  and  attractive 
a  manner  as  to  allure  us  to  draw  near  with  con- 
fidence and  love  into  the  Divine  presence  !  36. 
when  the  cloud  was  taken  up.  In  journeying 
through  the  sandy  trackless  deserts  of  the  ]5ast, 
the  use  of  torclies,  exhibiting  a  cloud  of  smoke 
by  day  aud  of  fire  by  night,  has  been  resorted 


A  cloud  cover eth 


EXODUS  XL. 


t/ie  tabernacle. 


37  their  journeys:  but  '^if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up,  then  they  journeyed 

38  not  till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up.  For  ^  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  throughout  all  their  journeys. 


to  from  time  immemorial.  The  armies  of  Darius 
and  Alexander  were  conducted  on  their  marches 
in  this  manner.  The  Arab  caravans  in  the  present 
day  observe  the  same  custom ;  and  materials  for 
these  torches  are  stored  up  among  other  necessary 
preparations  for  a  journey.  Live  fuel,  hoisted  in 
chafing-dishes  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  being 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  serves,  by  the  smoke  in 
the  daytime  and  by  the  light  at  night,  as  a  better 
signal  for  march  than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
which  is  not  heard  at  the  extremities  of  a  large 
camp  (Laborde).  This  usage  and  the  miracle 
related  by  Moses  mutually  illustrate  each  other. 
The  usage  leads  us  to  think  that  the  miracle  was 
necessary,  and  worthy  of  God  to  perform;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  miracle  of  the  cloudy 
pillar,  affording  double  benefit  of  shade  by  day 
and  of  light  at  night,  implies  not  only  that  the 
usage  was  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  but  sup- 
Xjlied  all  the  wants  which  they  felt  in  common 
with  other  travellers  through  those  dreary  regions 
{Faber,  Hess,  Grandpierre).  But  its  peculiar 
appearance,  unvarying  character,  and  regular 
movements  distinguished  it  from  all  the  com- 
mon atmospheric  phenomena.  It  was  an  in- 
valuable boon  to  the  Israelites  ;  and  being  recog- 
nized by  all  classes  among  that  people  as  the 
4<Ji 
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symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence,  it  guided  their 
journeys  and  regulated  their  encampments,  (cf. 
Ps.  xxix.,  cv.)  38.  the  cloud  of  the  Lord,  &c. 
While  it  had  hitherto  appeared  sometimes  in 
one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  it  was  now 
found  on  the  tabernacle  only;  so  that  from  the 
moment  that  sanctuary  was  erected,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  sacred  edihce, 
the  Israelites  had  to  look  to  the  place  which  God 
had  chosen  to  put  His  name  there,  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  Heavenly 
Guide  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  In  like  manner  the 
Church  had  Divine  revelation  for  its  guide  from  i 
the  first  — long  before  the  Word  of  God  existed 
in  a  written  form;  but  ever  since  the  setting 
up  of  that  sacred  canon,  it  rests  on  that  as  its 
tabernacle,  and  there  only  is  it  to  be  found. 
It  accompanies  us  wherever  we  are  or  go, 
just  as  the  cloud  led  the  way  of  the  Israelites. 
It  is  always  accessible  —  can  be  carried  in  our 
pockets  when  we  walk  abroad;  it  may  be  en- 
graven on  the  inner  tablets  of  our  memories 
and  our  hearts;  and  so  true,  faithful,  and  com- 
plete a  guide  is  it,  that  there  is  not  a  scene  of 
duty  or  of  trial  through  which  we  may  be  called 
to  pass  in  the  world,  but  it  furnishes  a  clear,  a  \ 
safe,  aad  unerring  direction  (Col.  iii.  16), 


THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 


LEVITICUS. 


1  A  ND  the  Loud  "  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  liim  *  out  of  tlie 

2  xi.  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd,  and  of 
the  flock. 

3  If  his  offering  he  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male 
without  blemish :  he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  at  the  door 

4  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  tlie  Lord.  And  ^  he  shall 
put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering ;  and  it  shall  be  accepted 


CHAP.  L  1-17. — Burnt  Ofpebings  of  the 
Herd,  1.  tlie  Lord  .  .  .  spake  .  .  ,  out  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  laws  that  are  contained  in  the 
previous  record  were  delivered  either  to  the  people 
publicly  from  Sinai,  as  was  the  decalogue,  or  to 
Moses  privately,  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain; 
but  on  the  comx)letion  of  the  tabernacle,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  law  was  announced  to  the  Hebrew 
leader  by  an  audible  voice  from  the  Divine  glory 
which  surmounted  the  mercyseat.  2.  Speak  unto 
the  childi-en  of  Israel.  If  the  subject  of  commu- 
nication were  of  a  temporal  nature,  the  Levites 
were  excluded  ;  but  if  it  were  a  sx)iritual  matter, 
the  whole  tribes  were  compi-eheuded  under  this 
name  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-14).  If  any  man,  &c.  The 
directions  given  here  relate  solely  to  voluntary 
or  free-will  offerings — those  rendered  over  and 
above  such  as,  being  of  standing  and  universal 
obligation,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  or  com- 
muted for  any  other  kind  of  offering,  {Exod.  xxix. 
38;  ch.  xxiii.  37;  Num.  xxviii,  3,  11-27;  &c.) 
toring  your  offering,  &c.—i.  e.,  those  animals  that 
were  not  only  tame,  innocent,  and  gentle,  but 
useful,  adapted  for  food,  and  consequently  costly 
sacrifices.  This  rule  excluded  horses,  dogs,  swine, 
camels,  and  asses — which  were  used  in  sacrifice  by 
some  heathen  nations — beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  as 
also  hares  and  deers. 

3.  a  burnt  sacrifice  [nVy]— so  called  from  its 
being  carried  up  and  laid  on  the  altar  [and  in 
Greek,  oXcKavTwixa.,  from  its  being  wholly  con- 
sumed on  the  altar] :  no  part  of  it  was  eaten  either 
by  the  priests  or  the  offerer.    It  was  designed  to 
propitiate  the  anger  of  God  incurred  by  original 
sin,  by  sin  in  general,  or  by  particular  transgres- 
sions,  and  on  special  occasions  (M'hich  will  be 
noticed  as  they  occur);  and  its  entire  combustion 
indicated  the  self-dedication  of  the  offerer — his 
whole  nature — his  body  and  soul— as  necessary  to 
form  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  (Eom.  xii.  1 ;. 
Phil.  i.  20).    This  was  the  most  ancient  (cf.  Gen. 
viii.  20;  xx.  7,  8,  13;  Job  i.  5),  as  well  as  the 
most  conspicuous,  mode  of  sacrifice,    a  male  with- 
out blemish.    The  male  was  considered  more 
perfect  than  the  female  (Isa.  i.  11  ;  Mai.  i.  14),  and 
was  more  fully  typical  of  Christ  (see  an  exception 
to  this  rule  in  the  offering  of  females,  1  Sam.  vi.  j 
14).    No  animal  was  allowed  to  be  offered  that  had 
any  deformity  or  defect.    Among  the  Egyptians  | 
a  minute  inspection  was  made  by  the  priest,  and  I 
the  bullock  having  been  declared  perfect,  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect  being  fastened  to  its  horns  I 
with  wax,  was  sealed  with  his  ring,  and  no  other  j 
might  be  substituted.    A  similar  process  of  ex-  j 
aminiug  the  condition  of  the  beasts  brought  as  ; 
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offerings  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
priests  in  Israel  (Job  vi.  27).  This  was  a  most 
stringent  rule,  the  rationale  of  which  was,  that 
sacrifices  were  considered  either— 1.  As  gifts  ;  and 
as  gifts  presented  by  subjects  to  their  king  were 
in  value  and  completeness  proportioned  to  their 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  sovereign, 
so  the  animal  offerings  made  by  the  Israelites 
should  be  in  such  a  state  of  physical  perfection  as 
should  express  their  feelings  of  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  King  of  Israel ;  or,  2.  As  oblations  to 
testify  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  or  to  ex- 
piate sins  committed.  In  either  case,  propriety 
as  M^ell  as  the  hox)e  of  acceptance  dictated  a 
careful  observance  of  the  rule,  that  the  animal 
offered  should  be  in  every  respect  "  without 
blemish"  (Mai.  i.  8.)  offer  it  ...  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  This  phrase  is  tanta- 
mount to  bring  it  to  the  altar,  which  was  situated 
at  the  door  or  entrance.  The  specification  of  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  may  have  been  intended  to 
prevent  the  notion  being  entertained  that  the 
rite  could  be  duly  performed  at  whatever  altar  it 
might  be  presented.  The  phraseology,  "the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,"  was,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
temple,  exchanged  for  that  of  '  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem.' The  oblation  was  made  by,  and  properly 
consisted  in,  placing  the  living  animal  at  tlie 
entrance  of  God's  house.  But  other  ceremonies 
entered  into  the  idea  of  an  offering  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  the  separate  parts.  The  burnt  offering 
was  also  distinguished  from  all  the  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Hebrew  ritual,  that  it  might  be 
offered  by  foreigners  as  well  as  native  Jews.  The 
burnt  oflfering  expressed  those  general  sentiments 
of  acknowledgment  to  God  as  Creator  and  Bene- 
factor, as  well  as  that  propitiation  to  Him  as  an 
offended  Sovereign,  which  nature  instinctively 
awakens  in  the  breasts  of  all,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  therefore  proper  to  be  rendered  by  all. 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle— where  stood  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  (Exod.  xl.  6),  and  every 
other  place  was  forbidden,  under  the  highest 
penalty  (ch.  xvii.  4).  4,  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head.  This  was  a  significant  act,  which  ira- 
l)lied  not  only  that  the  offerer  devoted  the  animal 
to  God,  but  that  he  confessed  his  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  prayed  that  his  guilt  and  its  punishment 
might  be  transferred  to  the  victim  ;  in  other 
words,  the  sacrifice  was  vicarious.  Bdhr,  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  uon-substitutional  views,  con- 
siders that  the  imposition  of  the  hand  signified 
merely  the  offerer's  ownership  of  the  animal,  and 
his  willingness  to  surrender  it  to  Jehovah  in  death, 
and  it  shall  be— rather,  '  that  it  may  be  an  accci>t- 


Burnt  offerings 


LEVITICUS  1. 


o  f  the  fowls. 


5  ^ for  him  ^  to  make  atonement  for  him.  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock 
before  the  Lord  :  ^  and  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood, 
^  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door 

6  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.    And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offer- 

7  ing,  and  cut  it  into  his  pieces.    And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall 

8  put  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  ^  lay  the  wood  in  order  upon  the  fire :  and 
the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  lay  the  parts,  the  head,  and  the  fat,  in 

9  order  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the  altar :  but  his 
inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he  wash  in  water :  and  the  priest  shall  burn  all 
on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  ^  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

And  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks,  namely,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the 
goats,  for  a  burnt  sacrifice,  he  shall  bring  it  a  male  without  blemish. 
And  he  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  before  the  Lord: 
and  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood  round  about  upon 
the  altar.  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  his  pieces,  with  his  head  and  his  fat : 
and  the  priest  shall  lay  them  in  order  on  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire 
which  is  upon  the  altar  :  but  he  shall  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs 
with  water :  and  the  priests  shall  bring  it  all,  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar : 
it  is  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord. 

And  if  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his  ofiering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls,  then 
he  shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons.  And 
the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  ^  wring  ofl"  his  head,  and  burn 
it  on  the  altar;  and  the  blood  thereof  shall  be  wrung  out  at  the  side  of 
the  altar :  and  he  shall  pluck  away  his  crop  with  ^  his  feathers,  and  cast 
it  beside  the  altar  on  the  east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes :  and  he 
shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings  thereof,  but  ^  shall  not  divide  it  asunder : 
and  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  upon  the  wood  that  is  upon 
the  fire :  it  is  a  burnt  sacrifice  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 
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alile  atonement;'  and  so  the  Seytuagint  [dtKTov 
d.uT<jo  £^iXd<rao-0at],  accepted  for  him  to  make 
atonement,  to  make  atonement  for  him  [ig?]— 
to  cover  him.  5.  And  lie  shall  kill,  &c. — meaning 
not  the  priest,  for  it  was  not  his  official  duty  in 
case  of  voluntary  sacrifices,  but  the  offerer ;  in 
later  times,  however,  the  office  was  generally  per- 
formed by  Levites  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxix.  24 ;  Ezra.  vi. 
24).  before  the  Lord— on  the  spot  where  the 
hands  had  been  laid  upon  the  animal's  head,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  aLtar.  sprinkle  the  blood. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  the  priests,  who  received 
the  blood  of  the  slain  animal  in  brasen  bowls,  and 
sprinkled  or  poured  it  upon  the  altar  near  the 
offering,  but  apart  from  it.  The  blood  being  con- 
sidered the  life,  the  effusion  of  it  was  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sprinkling  of  it, 
the  application  of  the  atonement — which  made 
the  person  and  services  of  the  offerer  acceptable  to 
God.  The  skin  having  been  stripped  off  and  the 
carcase  cut  up,  the  various  pieces  were  disposed 
on  the  altar  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
facilitate  their  being  consumed  by  the  fire.  This 
act,  according  to  Bdhr,  symbolizes  the  offerer's 
readiness  to  yield  his  life— his  all — himself,  in 
faith,  repentance,  and  devotedness,  to  God.  But 
it  denotes  much  more  than  that ;  for  to  this  the 
offering  and  the  killing  of  the  animal  is  merely 
introductory  [and  even  had  there  been  no  men- 
tion of  "ig5  in  the  burnt  offering,  the  special 
ceremony  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  would 
])ave  shown  that  expiation  was  connected  with 
it.]  7.  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put  fire 
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upon  the  altar— i.e.,  stir  or  rouse  the  fuel;  for 
the  fire  made  use  of  there  descended  froin  heaven 
(ch.  ix.  24),  and  all  other  fire  was  prohibited  (ch. 
X.  1).  8.  the  fat— the  fat  covering  the  intestines, 
that  about  the  kidneys  especially,  which  is  called 
'  suet.'  9.  But  his  inwards,  &c.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  symbolical  of  the  inward  purity  and 
the  holy  walk  that  became  acceptable  worship- 
pers, a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord— is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  offerer's  piety,  but  especially  as  a 
sacrificial  type  of  Christ. 

10-13.  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks.  Those 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  bullock 
might  offer  a  ram  or  a  he-goat;  and  the  same 
ceremonies  were  to  be  observed  in  the  act  of 
offering.  In  sheep,  the  fat  of  the  tail  was  also 
burnt. 

14-17.  if  the  burnt  sacrifice  ...  be  of  fowls. 

The  gentle  nature  and  cleanly  habits  of  the  dove 
led  to  its  selection,  while  all  other  fowls  were 
rejected,  either  for  the  fierceness  of  their  disposi- 
tion or  the  grossness  of  their  taste ;  and  in  this 
case  there  being,  from  the  smallness  of  the  animal, 
no  blood  for  waste,  the  priest  was  directed  to 
prepare  it  at  the  altar,  and  sprinkle  the  blood. 
This  was  the  offering  appointed  for  the  poor. 
The  fowls  were  always  offered  i)i  pairs ;  and  the 
reason  why  Moses  ordered  two  turtle-doves,  or 
two  young  pigeons,  was  not  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  offerer,  but  according  as  the 
latter  was  in  season  ;  for  pigeons  are  sometimes 
quite  hard  and  unfit  for  eating,  at  which  time 
turtle-doves  are  very  good  in  l^^/gypt  and  Pales- 
tine. The  turtle-doves  are  not  restricted  to  any 
2  F 
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2     AND  when  any  will  offer  "a  meat  offering  unto  the  Lord,  his  offering 
shall  be  of  fine  flour;  and  he  shall  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  put  frankincense 

2  thereon :  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  Aaron's  sons  the  priests :  and  he  shall 
take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour  thereof,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  with 
all  the  frankincense  thereof;  and  the  priest  shall  burn  *the  memorial  of 
it  upon  the  altar,  to  be  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 

3  the  Lord  :  and  the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his 
sons' :  "  it  is  a  thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 

4  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it 
shall  be  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened 
wafers  ^  anointed  with  oil. 

5  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offering  baken  ^  in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of 

6  fine  flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil.    Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces, 
and  pour  oil  thereon :  it  is  a  meat  offering. 

7  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offering  bahen  in  the  frying-pan,  it  shall 

8  be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.    And  thou  shalt  bring  the  meat  offering 
that  is  made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord  :  and  when  it  is  presented 

9  unto  the  priest,  he  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar.    And  the  priest  shall 
take  from  the  meat  offering  a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  burn  it  upon 
the  altar :  it  is  an  ^  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 

10  Lord.    And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meat  offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and 
his  sons' :  it  is  a  thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  ^  made  by 
fire. 

11  No  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made 
with  ^leaven:  for  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  in  any  offering 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 
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age,  because  they  are  always  good  when  they 
appear  in  those  countries,  being  birds  of  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  age  of  the  pigeons  is  particularly 
marked,  that  they  might  not  be  oflFered  to  God  at 
times  when  they  are  rejected  by  men  {Harmer). 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  varying  scale  of  these 
voluntary  sacrifices,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
offerer  was  the  thing  looked  to— not  the  costliness 
of  his  offering. 

CHAP.  II.  1-16.— The  Meat  Offeeings.  1. 
when  any  will  offer  a  meat  offering— vegetable 
gift,  as  ears  of  corn  fnnjp]~or  bread  offering,  such 
as  meal  cakes  (see  on  Gen.  iv.  3-5).    If  presented 
in  the  latter  form,  the  bread  was  to  consist  of 
"fine  flour,"  sifted  from  all  bran  or  husks,  that 
the  best  might  be  offered  to  God.    The  term  dis- 
tinguished a  bloodless  from  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
The  word  "meat,"  however,  is  improper,  as  its 
meaning,  as  now  used,  is  different  from  that  at- 
tached at  the  date  of  our  English  translation. 
It  was  then  applied,  not  to  'flesh,'  but  'food' 
generally,  and  here  it  is  applied  to  the  flour  of 
wheat.     The  meat  offerings  were  intended  as  a 
thankful  acknowledgment  for  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence.   The  priest  was  to  take  out  of  the  offer- 
ing brought  a  '  handful,'  as  a  sample  ;  and  hence, 
although  meat  offerings  accompanied  some  of  the 
a5)pointed  sacrifices,  those  here  described,  being 
voluntary  oblations,  were  offered  alone,    pour  oil 
upon  it,  and  put  frankincense  thereon.   Oil  was 
used  as  butter  is  with  us :  symbolically  it  meant 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  oil  was  the 
emblem,  as  incense  was  of  prayer.    Incense  also 
was  required  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  meat 
offering  (cf.  v.  15 ;  ch.  vi.  14,  15).    2.  shall  burn  the 
memorial— rather,  'for  a  memorial;'  i.  e.,  a  part 
of  it  [nnniiiKTiN: ;  Septuagint,  to  jxvnfx'icTvvov  duT^s], 

This  was  the  designation  of  that  part  of  the 
vegetable  offering  which  was   consumed  with 
frankincense  upon  the  altar.    The  smoke  of  its 
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strong  fragrance  ascending  aloft  was  supposed  to 
recommend  the  offerer  to  the  favour  of  God,  by 
reminding  Him  of  His  covenant  promises  {vik  9, 
16;  ch.  v.  12;  Num.  v.  26:  see  also  Lev.  xxiv.  7, 
where  the  incense  sprinkled  upon  the  showbread 
is  also  termed  "  a  memorial."   3.  the  remnant  of 
the  meat  offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'. 
The  circumstance  of  a  portion  of  it  being  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  priests  distinguishes  this 
from  a  burnt  offering,    Tney  alone  were  to  partake 
of  it  wuthin  the  sacred  precincts,  as  among  "the 
most  holy  things  "  (cf.  chs.  vi.  16,  26 ;  vii.  6,  9 ; 
xxi.  22). 

4,  baken  in  the  oven— generally  a  circular  hole 
excavated  in  the  floor,  from  one  to  five  feet  deep ; 
the  sid^s  of  which  are  covered  with  hardened 
plaster,  on  which  cakes  are  baked  of  the  form 
and  thickness  of  pancakes  (see  on  Gen,  xviii,  6). 
The  shape  of  Eastern  ovens  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  people. 

5.  baken  in  a  pan— a  thin  plate,  generally  of 
copper  or  iron  [Septuagint,  Tt]y avov ;  ta-jen  of 
the  Arabs],  similar  to  what  the  country  people 
in  Scotland  called  a  'girdle'  for  baking  oatmeal 
cakes.   6.  part  it  In  pieces,  and  pour  oil  there- 
on.  The  breaking  into  halves  or  fragments  was 
necessary,  for  part  was  to  be  offered,  w^hile  the 
remainder  was  reserved  for  the  priest.  Pouring 
oil  on  bread  is  a  common  practice  among  the 
Eastern  people,  who  are  fond  of  broken  bread 
dipped  in  oil,  butter,  and  milk.    Oil  only  was 
used  in  the  meat  offerings,  and  probably  for  a 
symbolic  reason.     It  is  evident  that  these  meat 
offerings  were  previously  prepared  by  the  offerer, 
and  when  brought,  the  priest  was  to  take  it  from 
his  hands  and  burn  a  portion  on  the  altar.  la 
later  times  there  w^as  an  oven  in  the  temple  for 
the  preparation  of  meat  offerings  (1  Chr.  xxiiL 
28,  20;  Ezek.  xlvi.  20). 

11.  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey.    Leaven  [being 
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As  *for  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits,  ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the 
Lord  :  but  they  shall  not  ^  be  burnt  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour. 

And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  shalt-^thou  season  with  salt; 
neither  shalt  thou  suffer  *tlie  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lack- 
ing from  thy  meat  oftering :  with  ^  all  thine  oflerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

And  if  thou  offer  a  meat  ofiering  of  thy  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord, 
"  thou  shalt  offer  for  the  meat  ofiering  of  tny  first-fruits  green  ears  of  corn 
dried  by  the  fire,  emn  corn  beaten  out  of "  full  ears.  And  thou  shalt  put 
16  oil  upon  it,  and  lay  frankincense  thereon :  it  is  a  meat  oft'ering.  And  the 
priest  shall  burn  the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten  corn  thereof,  and 
part  of  the  oil  thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof :  it  is  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 
3     AND  if  his  oblation  be  a>"'  sacrifice  of  peace  offering,  if  he  offer  it  of  the 
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the  symbol  of  Kaxia  and  TrovijpLa]  was  not  allowable 
in  meat  offerings,  the  value  of  which,  being 
thank  offerings,  consisted  iu  their  being  ex- 
I»ressive  of  [eiXiKpiptLo]  sincerity  and  [aX-nQeia] 
tnith;  [a$i/M«l  uuleaven  was  emblematic  of  these 
qualities  (1  Cor,  v.  8).  Nothing  sweet  or  sour 
was  to  be  offered.  In  the  warm  climates  of 
the  East  leavened  bread  soon  spoils  ;  and  hence 
it  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  hypocrisy  or 
corruption.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  chief 
reason  of  the  prohibition  was  that  leaven  and 
lioney  were  used  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  tlie 
lieathen, 

12.  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits— voluntary 
offerings  made  by  individuals  out  of  their  increase, 
and  leaven  and  honey  might  be  used  with  these 
(ch.  xxiil  17;  Num.  xv.  20).  Though  presented 
at  the  altar,  they  were  not  consumed,  but  assigned 
by  God  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 

13.  every  .  .  .  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season 
•With  salt.  The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the 
prohibition  of  leaven  recommended  the  use  of  salt 
—if  the  one  soon  putrifies,  the  other  possesses 
a  strongly  perservative  ijroperty;  and  hence  it 
became  an  emblem  of  incorruption  and  purity, 
as  well  as  of  a  perpetual  covenant  — a  perfect 
reconciliation  and  lasting  friendship  [nna  rhi2 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rite  is  here 
distinctly  brought  out— viz.,  that  the  salt  de- 
noted the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel.  The 
Septuagint  translates  {6v  OLaircnicraTt  aXai  SiaQriKi^? 
KvpLov  a-Ko  ^v(Tia(rfxaT(uv  vfxthv]  from  your  sacrifices. 
iJe  Wette  ('Exeget.  Man.'  i.,  ii.,  p.  189)  considers 
the  salt  to  have  been  used  as  a  seasoning,  and  the 
ceremony  to  have  originated  in  the  anthropo- 
morphic idea,  that  God  required  in  the  meat 
offerings  presented  on  His  altar  to  have  His 
l)a]ate  gratified  by  the  seasoning  of  salt,  as  men 
at  their  tables.  But  this  is  a  low  conception  of 
the  rite,  refuted  by  the  reference  to  'the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  called  a  covenant  of  salt'  (Num,  xviii, 
19;  2  Chr,  xiii.  5)  — i.e.,  inviolable,  indissoluble, 
and  "a  covenant  of  holiness,"  or  purity,  as 
implied  by  sacrifice,  constituting  the  basis  of 
Hebrew  worship.  (See  this  idea  largely  illus- 
trated in  Bdhr,  '  Symbolik  des  Mos.  Cultus,'  pp. 
S24-327.)  No  injunction  in  the  whole  law  was 
more  sacredly  observed  than  this  application  of 
Bait  ;  for,  besides  other  uses  of  it  that  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere,  it  had  a  typical  meaning,  re- 
ferred to  by  our  Lord  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
(iospel  on  those  who  embrace  it  (Mark  ix.  49,  50; 
Col.  iv.  6).  As  salt,  when  i)lentifully  applied, 
preserves  meat  from  spoiling,  so  will  the  Gospel 
keep  men  from  being  corrui)ted  by  sin.  And  as 
salt  was  indispensable  to  render  sacrifices  accept- 
al>le  to  God,  so  the  Gospel  brought  home  to  the 
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hearts  of  men  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost  is  indispensably 
requisite  to  their  offering  up  of  themselves  living 
sacrifices. 

14.  a  meat  offering  of  thy  first-fruits.  From 
the  mention  of  green  ears,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  offering  before  the  harvest— 
the  ears  being  prepared  in  the  favourite  way 
of  Eastern  people,  by  parching  or  roasting  them 
at  the  fire,  and  then  beating  them  out  for  use. 
The  grits  or  polenta  of  early  grain  (cf.  Lev,  xxiii, 
14;  Ruthii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17;  xxv,  18 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28;  2  Ki.  iv.  42)— i.e.,  says  Gesenius,  'fresh 
wheat  or  barley  groats,'  in  preparing  which  as 
an  offering  to  God,  the  best  and  earliest  ears  were 
selected  from  [^^12]  garden  or  other  grain.  The 
Eabbinical  interpretation,  therefore,  is  not  absurd, 
but  opens  the  way  to  the  true  sense — viz.,  'a  young 
and  tender  ear  of  grain ;  not  a  green  ear.'  Accord- 
ingly the  passage  should  be  rendered,  '  Thou  shalt 
bring  for  the  meat  offering  of  thy  first-fruits,  the 
abib,  the  fruit  or  cereal  produce,  parched  with  fire, 
beaten  out  of  the  full  ear ; '  for  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  beaten  out  of  the  full  ear  is  not  a  verdant, 
unripe  ear,  but  the  grain  or  edible  part  of  it.  The 
first-fruits  when  presented  as  an  offering  was  ac- 
companied with  some  parched  corn  or  bread  baked 
of  it.  The  use  of  parched  corn  is  still  very  com- 
mon in  the  rural  districts  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  'In  the  season  of 
harvest  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and 
hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or  in  an  iron  plate,  and 
constitiite  a  very  palatable  article  of  food:  this 
is  eaten  along  with  bread,  or  instead  of  it.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  it  is  so  common  at  this  season 
among  the  labouring  classes  that  this  parched 
grain  is  sold  in  the  markets'  {Robinson's  'Biblical 
Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  394),  It  was  designed  to 
be  an  early  tribute  of  pious  thankfulness  for  the 
earth's  increase,  and  it  was  offered  according  to 
the  usual  directions.  But  it  was  one  of  those 
rites  enjoined  on  the  Israelites,  the  regular  or 
practicable  observance  of  which  could  only  be 
attended  to  after  their  settlement  iu  the  promised 
land. 

CHAP,  in,  1-17, —The  Peace  Offering  of 
THE  Herd,  1.  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offering  Ip'rh^  nDi]- a  sacrifice  of  peace  or 
thanks.  The  original  word  "peace"  expresses 
either  a  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  or  of 
mutual  agreement  and  amity  amongst  two  or 
more  parties.  The  offerings  spoken  of  in  this 
chapter  are  supposed  by  different  writers  to  have 
reference  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
significations  of  the  word.  "Peace"  being  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  prosperity  and  happiness 
generally,  a  peace  offering  was  a  voluntary  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  health  or  other  benefits.   In  this 
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herd ;  whether  it  he  a  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish 

2  before  the  Lord.    And  ^  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offer- 
ing, and  kill  it  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
Aaron's  sons  the  priests  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round 

3  about.    And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  ^  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all 

4  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  ^  caul  above  the  liver,  with 

5  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away.    And  Aaron's  sons  ^  shall  burn  it  on 
the  altar  upon  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the 
fire :  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

6  And  if  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering  unto  the  Lord  be 

7  of  the  flock,  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  ^blemish.    If  he 

8  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offering,  then  shall  he  offer  it  before  the  Lord.  And 
he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering,  and  kill  it  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  Aaron's  sons  shall  sprinkle  the  blood 

9  thereof  round  about  upon  the  altar.    And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  peace  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  fat 
thereof,  and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  back  bone ; 
and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the 

10  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by 
the  flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take 

11  away.    And  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar:  it  is  Hhe  food  of  the 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

12  And  if  his  offering  he  a  goat,  then  he  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 

13  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  it,  and  kill  it  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  sprinkle  the 

14  blood  thereof  upon  the  altar  round  about.    And  he  shall  offer  thereof  his 
offering,  exjen  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  fat  that 

15  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the 
two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and 

16  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away.  And 
the  priest  shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar :  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering 
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view  it  was  eucharistic,  being  a  token  of  thanks- 
giving for  benefits  already  received;  or  it  was 
sometimes  votive,  presented  in  prayer  for  benefits 
wished  for  in  future.    Whether  as  thank  oflferings 
for  the  past,  or  as  votive  offerings  for  the  future, 
they  were  federal  sacrifices  pointing  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  their  origin  dated  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,    of  the  herd. 
This  kind  of  offering  being  of  a  festive  character, 
either  male  or  female,  if  without  blemish,  might 
be  used,  as  both  of  them  were  equally  good  for 
food ;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  offerer 
allowed  it,  it  might  be  a  calf,    2.  he  shall  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head.     Having  performed  this 
significant  act,  he  killed  it  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  priests  sprinkled  the  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar.    3.  he  shall  olfer 
of  the  sacrifice.   The  peace  offering  differed  from 
the  oblations  formerly  mentioned  in  this  respect, 
that  while  the  burnt  offering  was  wholly  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  and  the  freewill  offering  was 
partly  consumed  and  partly  assigned  to  the  priests, 
in  this  offering  the  fat  alone  was  burnt,  only  a  small 
part  was  allotted  to  the  priests,  while  the  rest  was 
granted  to  the  offerer  and  his  friends, — thus  form- 
ing a  sacred  feast  of  which  the  Lord  and  His  priests 
and  people  conjointly  partook,  and  which  was 
symbolical  of  the  spiritual  feast,  the  sacred  com- 
munion, which  through  Christ,  the  great  peace 
offering,  believers  enjoy  (see  further  on  chs.  xix., 
xxii.)  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards  — i.  e., 
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the  webwork  that  presents  itself  first  to  the  eye 
on  opening  the  belly  of  a  cow.    the  f at .  .  .  upon 
the  inwards— adhering  to  the  intestines,  but  easily 
removable  from  them;  or,  according  to  some, 
that  which  was  next  the  ventricle.    4-11.  the 
two  kidneys  ...  of  the  flock  .  .  .  the  whole 
rump            the  tail  of  the  Syrian  sheep,  ovis 
laticaudia  {Linnceus)  (chs.  vii.  3 ;  viii.  25 ;  ix.  19 ; 
Exod,  xxix.  22).     There  is  in  Eastern  countries 
a  species  of  sheep  the  tails  of  which  are  not  less 
than  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  These  tails  are 
of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow.    A  sheep 
of  this  kind  weighs  sixty  or  seventy  English  pounds 
weight,  of  which  the  tail  usually  weighs  fifteen 
pounds  and  upwards.    This  species  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
and,  forming  probably  a  large  portion  in  the  flocks 
of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  have  been  the  kind  that 
usually  bled  on  the  Jewish  altars.    The  extraor- 
dinary size  and  deliciousness  of  their  tails  gave 
additional  importance  to  this  law.    To  command, 
by  an  express  law,  the  tail  of  a  British  sheep  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God  might  well  surprise  us  ; 
but  the  wonder  ceases  when  we  are  told  of  those 
broad-tailed  Eastern  sheep,  and  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  that  part  which  was  so  particularly 
specified  in  the  statute  (cf.  RawUnson^s  Hero- 
dotus, b.  iii.,  ch.  ex.,  note  3 ;  also  Fellowes'  'Asia 
Minor,'  p.  10). 
12.  if  his  offering  he  a  goat.    Whether  this 
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17  made  by  fire  for  a  sweet  savour.   ^  All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's.    It  shall  be 
a  ^  perpetual  statute  for  your  generations  throughout  all  your  dwellings, 
that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood. 
4,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  saying,  If  a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance  against  any  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  concerning  things  which  ought  not  to  be 

3  done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them :  if  ^  the  priest  that  is  anointed 
do  sin  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people ;  then  let  him  bring  for  his  sin, 
which  he  hath  sinned,  a  young  bullock  without  blemish  unto  the  Lord 

4  for  a  sin  offering.  And  he  shall  bring  the  bullock  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord;  and  shall  lay  his  hand 

5  upon  the  bullock's  head,  and  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.  And  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  'shall  take  of  the  bullock's  blood,  and  bring  it  to 

6  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in 
the  blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times  before  -^the  Lord,  before 

7  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  priest  shall  ^  put  some  of  the  blood 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the  Lord,  which  is  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  shall  pour  ^  all  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering,  which  is  at  the 

8  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  he  shall  take  off  from 
it  all  the  fat  of  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering;  the  fat  that  covereth  the 

9  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upcm  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys, 
and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul 

10  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away,  as  it  was  taken 
off  from  the  bullock  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the  priest 

11  shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering.    And  Hhe  skin  of 
the  bullock,  and  all  his  flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his 
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or  any  of  the  other  two  animals  were  chosen, 
the  same  general  directions  were  to  be  followed 
in  the  ceremony  of  offering.  17.  ye  eat  neither 
fat  nor  blood.  The  details  given  above  dis- 
tinctly define  the  fat  in  animals  which  was  not 
to  be  eaten  ;  so  that  all  the  rest,  whatever  adhered 
to  other  jjarts,  or  was  intermixed  with  them, 
might  be  used.  The  prohibition  of  blood  rested 
on  a  different  foundation,  being  intended  to  pre- 
serve their  reverence  for  the  JNIessiah,  who  was  to 
shed  His  blood  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

CHAP.  IV.  1,  2.— Sin  Offering  of  Ignor- 
ance. 2.  If  a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance— 
a  soul— an  individual.  All  sins  may  be  considered, 
in  a  certain  sense,  as  committed  "through  ignor- 
ance," error,  or  misapprehension  of  one's  true 
interests.  The  sins,  however,  referred  to  in  this 
law  were  unintentional  violations  of  the  ceremonial 
laws,  breaches  made  through  haste,  or  inadver- 
tency of  some  negative  precepts,  which,  if  done 
knowingly  and  wilfully,  would  have  involved  a 
capital  punishment,  do  against  any  of  them.  To 
bring  out  the  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  supply, 
'  he  shall  bring  a  sin  offering.'  Such  sins  of 
ignorance  must  have  been  of  rare,  or  at  least,  of 
only  occasional  occurrence,  [nxan]  "sin  offering" 
is  distinguished  from  [ok-n]  trespass  offering  in  the 
statutes  which  describe  the  occasion  and  par- 
ticularize, in  minute  details,  the  formalities  with 
which  they  were  to  be  resioectively  presented. 
(See  on  Lev.  vii.  1-10:  cf.  ch.  xiv.  12, 19;  Num.  vi. 
12,  14.) 

.3-3.5.  Sin  Offering  for  the  Priest.  3.  If  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  do  sin  [ry^i^n  jrisn]— the 
jiriest  the  anointed  (see  on  ch.  viii.  12) ;  an  expres- 
sion which  occurs  three  times  in  this  chai^ter,  and 
frequently  elsewhere  in  reference  to  that  dignified 
4^1 


functionary  (cf.  chs.  v.  16 ;  xvi.  32 ;  Exod.  xl.  13). 
[But  this  word  never  does  denote  the  priestly  office, 
excei^t  when  ]ni)  is  added.  ]  The  high  priest,  in  whom, 
considering  his  character  as  typical  mediator,  and 
his  exalted  office,  the  people  had  the  deepest 
interest,  and  whose  transgression  of  any  part  of 
the  Divine  law,  therefore,  whether  done  uncon- 
sciously or  heedlessly,  was  a  very  serious  offence, 
both  as  regarded  himself  individually  and  the 
influence  of  his  example.  He  is  the  person  princi- 
pally meant,  though  the  common  order  of  the 
priesthood  was  included,  do  sin  according  to  the 
sin  of  the  people — i.  e.,  bring  guilt  on  the  people. 
He  was  to  take  a  young  bullock  (the  age  and  sex 
being  expressly  mentioned),  and  having  killed  it 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  the  burnt 
offerings,  he  was  to  take  it  into  the  holy  place, 
and  sprinkle  the  atoning  blood  seven  times  before 
the  veil,  and  tip  with  the  crimson  fluid  the  horns 
of  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  on  his  way  to  the 
court  of  the  XJriests,  and  pour  out  what  remained 
upon  the  ground  in  the  court  before  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering.  Nothing  was  burnt  upon  the  altar, 
except  the  fat  and  the  abdominal  appurtenances. 
This  was  a  solemn  ceremonial,  appointed  only  for 
very  grave  and  heinous  offences,  and  which  be- 
tokened that  his  sin,  though  done  in  ignorance, 
had  vitiated  all  his  services;  nor  could  any  official 
duty  he  engaged  in  be  beneficial  either  to  himself 
or  the  people  unless  it  M'ere  atoned  for  by  blood. 
11.  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his  flesh. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  these  were  perquisites 
of  the  priests.  But  in  the  expiation  necessary  for 
a  sin  or  the  high  priest's,  after  the  fat  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered  on  the  altar,  the  carcase  was 
carried  without  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  total 
combustion  of  it  in  the  place  of  ashes  might  the 
more  strikindy  indicate  the  enormity  of  the  trans- 
gression, and  the  horror  with  which  he  regarded 
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12  inwards,  and  his  dung,  even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry  forth 
^  without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place,  ^  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out, 
and  *  burn  him  on  the  wood  with  fire :  ^  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out 
shall  he  be  burnt. 

13  And  4f  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin  through  ignorance,  '"and 
the  thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and  they  have  done 
somewhat  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  concerning 

14  Mm^s  which  should  not  be  done,  and  are  guilty;  when  the  sin,  which 
they  have  sinned  against  it,  is  known,  then  the  congregation  shall  offer 
a  young  bullock  for  the  sin,  and  bring  him  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 

15  congregation.  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  "lay  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  bullock  shall  be 

16  killed  before  the  Lord.    And  ''the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall  bring  of 

17  the  bullock's  blood  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and  the  priest 
shall  dip  his  finger  in  some  of  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  seven  times 

18  before  the  Lord,  even  before  the  veil.  And  he  shall  jmt  some  of  the 
blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  wliich  is  before  the  Lord,  that  is  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the 

19  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.    And  he  shall  take  all  his  fat  from  him, 

20  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar.  And  he  shall  do  with  the  bullock  as  he  did 
with  the  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  so  shall  he  do  with  this :  ^  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 

21  them.  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock  without  the  camp,  and 
burn  him  as  he  burned  the  first  bullock:  it  is  a  sin  offering  for  the 
congregation. 
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it  (cf.  Heb.  xiii.  12,  13).  12.  Even  the  whole 
bullock  shall  he  carry  forth  [N^hm.  (in  the  Hiphil 
or  causative  conjugation  of  the  verb  N^'l)] — he  shall 
cause  to  go  forth ;  i.  e.,  to  have  ■conveyed  (cf.  Lev. 
vi.  10,  11;  Heb.  vi.  3,  4;  xiv.  45)  or  carried,  as 
the  word  implies  (Exod.  xii.  46;  Deut.  xxiv.  11; 
Judg.  vi.  18),  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever 
instrumentality,  he  might  accomplish  the  removal 
(cf..Num.  xix.  9,  where  an  attendant  is  described 
as  gathering  up  the  ashes  of  the  victim).  Most 
probably,  however,  he  employed  the  Levites 
(Num.  ii.  ;  iv. ;  vii. ;  xviii.  2),  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  transport  the  tabernacle  furniture  during 
the  journeyings,  as  well  as  to  perform  all  sorts  of 
servile  work  connected  with  the  tabernacle  when 
it  was  stationary,  except  in  the  direct  ministra- 
tions of  the  altar,  and  who  numbered  at  the  time 
of  their  consecration  8,580  men  capable  of  active 
labour,  without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place. 
The  tribes  were  commanded  (Num.  ii.)  to  pitch  in 
a  certain  sijecified  order,  being  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  camp  in  the  form  of  an  immense  square, 
with  the  tabernacle  in  the  centre,  near  which  was 
stationed  the  tribe  of  Levi,  consisting  of  three 
great  divisions,  with  the  distinguished  families  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  Each  of  the  tribes  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  distance  from  that  on  each 
side  of  it;  the  expression  of  the  historian  (see  on 
Num.  ii.  2)  indicating  that  a  large,  though  unde- 
fined extent  of  vacant  ground  intervened— that 
space  being  doubtless  left  for  the  purpose  of 
having  all  refuse  deposited  and  buried  there. 
The  "clean  place  without  the  camp,"  then,  to  which 
the  offal  of  the  sacrificed  bullock  was  directed 
to  be  taken  was  that  which  lay  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  camp  of  the  Levites ;  so  that,  with  this  ex- 
planation, the  objection  which  has  been  recently 
dwelt  upon  as  so  fatal  to  the  veracious  character 
of  this  history,  vanishes;  and  instead  of  the  car- 
case having  to  be  carried,  through  a  dense  popula- 
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tion  of  two  millions,  six  miles  to  the  extremities  of 
the  camp,  the  distance  would  not  exceed  half-a- 
mile  in  any  direction.  The  reference  to  "  the 
camp,"  in  the  injunctions  given  here  and  elsewhere, 
has  also  been  made  an  argument  for  maintaining 
that  the  whole  sacrificial  system  is  described  as 
put  in  operation  in  the  wilderness,  and  that,  as 
insuperable  difficulties  lay  in  the  way,  this  history 
cannot  be  historically  correct.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  these  laws  were  intended  to  be  immediately 
acted  upon ;  for  in  due  course  the  Israelites  Would 
soon  have  arrived  in  the  promised  land.  Some  of 
the  oblations  were  doubtless  presented  in  "the 
camp;"  but  many  of  them  were  never  intended 
to  be  made  till  the  people's  settlement  in  that 
country  (see  on  chs.  ii.  14;  xxiii.  39,  &c.) ;  and,  as 
will  be  shown  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
covenant  being  suspended  through  rebellion  (see 
on  Num.  xiv. ;  Josh.  v.  2-9),  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  no  sacrifices  were  offered  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

13.  if  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin 
through  ignorance.  In  consequence  of  some  culp- 
able neglect  or  misapprehension  of  the  law  the 
people  might  contract  national  guilt,  and  national 
expiation  was  necessary.  The  same  sacrifice  was 
to  be  offered  as  in  the  former  case,  but  wath  this 
difference  in  the  ceremonial,  that  the  elders  or 
heads  of  the  tribes,  as  representing  the  people, 
and  being  the  ijrincipal  aggressors  la  misleading 
the  congregation,  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  victim.  The  priest  then  took  the  blood  into 
the  holy  place,  where,  after  dipping  his  finger  in  it 
seven  times,  he  sprinkled  the  drops  seven  times 
before  the  veil ;  this  done,  he  returned  to  the  court 
of  the  priests,  and  ascending  the  altar,  put  some 
portion  upon  its  horns ;  then  he  poured  it  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  fat  was  the  only  part 
of  the  animal  which  was  offered  on  the  altar;  for 
the  carcase,  with  its  aijpurteuances  and  offals,  was 
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22  When  a  ^  ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done  somewhat  through  ignorance 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  his  God  concerning 

23  things  which  should  not  be  done,  and  is  guilty;  or  if  his  sin,  wherein  he 
hath  sinned,  come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  shall  bring  his  offering,  a  kid  of 

24  the  goats,  a  male  without  blemish:  and  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 

25  offering  before  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sin  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  take 
of  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  shall  pour  out  his  blood  at  the  bottom 

26  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  And  he  shall  burn  all  his  fat  upon  the 
altar,  as  '  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  ^and  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given him. 

27  And  ^if  ^  any  one  of  the  *  common  people  sin  through  ignorance,  while 
he  doeth  somewhat  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  con- 

28  cerning  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  be  guilty;  or  ^if  his  sin, 
which  he  hath  sinned,  come  to  his  knowledge :  then  he  shall  bring  his 
offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  female  without  blemish,  for  his  sin  which 
he  hath  sinned.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin 
offering,  and  slay  the  sin  offering  in  the  place  of  the  burnt  offering. 
And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  thereof  with  his  finger,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the 
blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  ^  he  shall  take  away  all 
the  fat  thereof,  ^  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  from  off  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings;  and  the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar  for  a  sweet  ^savour 
unto  the  Lord;  ^and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him. 

And  if  he  bring  a  "  lamb  for  a  sin  offering,  ^  he  shall  bring  it  a  female 
without  blemish.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin 
offering,  and  slay  it  for  a  sin  offering  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the 

34  burnt  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 
with  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 

35  and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar:  and  he 
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carried  without  the  camp,  iuto  the  place  where  the 
ashes  were  deposited,  and  there  consumed  with 
lire. 

22-26.  When  a  ruler  hatli  sinned.  Whatever 
was  the  form  of  government,  the  king,  judge, 
or  subordinate  was  the  party  concerned  in  this 
law.  The  transgression  of  such  a  civil  functionary 
being  less  serious  in  its  character  and  consequences 
than  that  either  of  the  high  priest  or  the  congrega- 
tion, a  sin  offering  of  inferior  value  was  required — 
"a  kid  of  the  goats"  [on?  Trb',  a  goat-buck]; 
and  neither  was  the  blood  carried  into  the  sanctu- 
ary, but  applied  only  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering ; 
nor  was  the  carcase  taken  without  the  camp— it 
was  eaten  by  the  priests  in  waiting.  The  name 
given  to  the  goat,  says  Bdlir,  will  afford  a  clue  to 
the  design  contemplated  in  the  selection  of  that 
particular  kind.  \\.t  is  called  "iW  on  account  of 
its  long  shaggy  hair.]  From  this  the  garments  of 
the  mourners  and  the  preachers  of  repentance 
W'ere  commonly  manufactured  (cf.  Zech.  xiii.  4 
with  2  Ki.  i.  8).  [Among  the  mourners  such  a 
garment  was  called  pt?,  cruKKa  (Isa.  xx.  2).]  That 
these  garments  possessed  a  significant  character 
needs  no  proof.  With  the  mourners  they  were 
the  direct  signs  of  sorrow.  With  the  prophets 
they  indicated  that  he  who  was  thus  clad  proclaims 
sin  and  repentance— a  sermo  propheticus  realia. 
(The  "iw,  as  the  sin-offering,  had  a  similar 
reference  to  sin,  and  the  mourning  necessary  for 
4;i9 


it— viz.,  repentance.]  Very  suitable,  then,  was  the 
appointment  of  this  animal  for  those  offerings 
chiefly  which  had  to  do  oydy  with  sin;  and  this 
was  the  more  appropriate  in  case  offerings, 
especially  burnt  offerings,  were  brought  at  the 
same  time.  That  this  selection  had  not  to  do 
with  male  goats  as  such,  is  shown  by  the  simple 
circumstance,  that  not  male  goats  in  general,  but 
only  this  species  of  the  same,  were  selected  for 
the  sin  offerings,  and  never  the  other  species 
[□ninp],  which  were  employed  in  the  peace  or 
thank  offerings  (Num.  vii.  7).  Other  reasons  for 
the  choice  of  the  particular  goat  so  called,  are 
given  by  Bochart  and  Knobel. 

27-35.  if  any  one  of  tlie  common  people  sin 
through  ignorance.  In  this  case  the  expiatory 
offering  aY)pointed  was  a  female  kid,  or  a  ewe- 
lamb  without  blemish ;  and  the  ceremonies  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  ofifending  ruler.  In  tliese  two  latter  instances 
the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  was  applied  to  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering — the  place  where  bloody 
sacrifices  were  appointed  to  be  immolated.  But 
the  transgression  of  a  high  priest,  who  represented 
the  people,  or  of  the  wliole  congregation,  who 
were  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  (ch.  xix.  6), 
entailing  a  general  taint  on  the  ritual  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  vitiating  its  services,  required 
a  further  expiation ;  and  therefore,  in  these 
cases,  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  was  carried 
into  the  holy  place,  the  apartment  in  which 
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shall  take  away  all  the  fat  thereof,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is  taken  away 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings;  and  the  priest  shall  burn  them 
upon  the  altar,  according  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  ^  atonement  for  his  sin  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

AND  if  a  soul  sin,  ^and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness, 
whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it;  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  shall 
^  bear  his  iniquity.  Or  ^  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  he 
a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a  carcase  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  car- 
case of  unclean  creeping  things,  and  if  it  be  hidden  from  him;  he  also 
shall  be  unclean,  and  guilty.  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man, 
whatsoever  uncleanness  it  be  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled  withal,  and  it 
be  hid  from  him;  when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be  guilty.  Or 
if  a  soul  ^  swear,  pronouncing  with  his  lips-^ to  do  evil,  or  ^to  do  good, 
whatsoever  it  be  that  a  man  shall  pronounce  with  an  oath,  and  it  be 
hid  from  him ;  when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of 
these.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  things, 
that  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing:  and  he  shall 
bring  his  trespass  ofiering  unto  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb,  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a 
sin  offering ;  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  concerning 
his  sin. 
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the  priests  performed  their  sacred  functions,  as 
well  as  the  ideal  residence  of  the  "holy  nation," 
and  there  was  applied  to  the  altar  of  incense. 
35.  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  None  of  these 
sacrifices  possessed  any  intrinsic  value  sufficient 
to  free  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  from  the 
pollution  of  guilt,  or  to  obtain  Lis  pardon  from 
(Jod;  but  they  gave  a  formal  deliverance  from  a 
secular  penalty  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14);  and  they  were 
figurative  representations  of  the  full  and  perfect 
sin  offering  which  was  to  be  made  by  Christ.  The 
word  "atonement,"  both  in  English  and  in  other 
languages,  signifies  any  reconciliation  —  at -one - 
ment,  a  bringing  to  unity  ;  and  when  used  for  the 
'sin  offering'  [vv.  26,  31,  35)  expresses  nothing 
more  than  that,  in  consequence  of  this  sacrifice, 
there  was  reconciliation  made  between  God  and 
the  worshipper ;  whereas  the  worshipper,  before 
the  sacrifice,  was  not  in  communion,  he  was 
now  restored.  In  the  old  covenant  the  sin 
offering  made  atonement  by  bringing  back  the 
Israelite  to  his  share  in  that  covenant.  In  the 
New,  the  offering  of  Christ  also  made  atonement, 
by  bringing  all  men  to  their  share  of  this  covenant 
('  Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p.  57). 

CHAP,  v.— Sin  Offerings  for  Concealing 
Knowledge.  The  section  (1-13)  is  a  continuation 
of  the  law  regarding  sin  offerings  in  the  case  of 
a  common  Israelite,  and  speeities  three  examples 
of  sin,  arising  from  precipitation  and  neglect, 
which,  though  of  a  lighter  character  than  those 
previously  alluded  to,  required  expiation  in  the 
person  who  committed  them,  1.  if  a  soul  .  .  . 
hear  the  voice  of  swearing— or  rather,  of  adjura- 
tion Vip;  Septuagint,  <pu)v^]v  opKiafioZ],  The 
reference  is  either  to  one  who,  having  heard  anqther 
testify  on  oath  to  what  w-as  false,  and  neglected  to 
give  information  of  the  perjury ;  or  to  one  who  had 
not  gone  before  a  court  to  give  the  evidence  which 
he  possessed.  A  i^roclamation  was  issued,  calling 
any  one  who  could  give  information  to  come  before 
the  court  and  bear  testimony  to  the  guilt  of  a 
criminal ;  and  the  manner  in  which  witnesses  were 
interrogated  in  the  Jewish  courts  of  justice  was 
not  by  swearing  them  directly,  but  adjuring  them 
by  reading  the  words  of  an  oath — "the  voice  of 
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swearing."  The  offence,  then,  for  the  expiation  of 
which  this  law  provides,  was  that  of  a  person  who 
neglected  or  avoided  the  opportunity  of  lodging 
the  information  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  com- 
municate, he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  [131?  am ; 
Septuagint,  Xrjyj/tTaL  ti)u  a/uLcipTiav] — he  shall  bear 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  his  sin.  (See  on  ch. 
xxviii.  43.) 

2, 3.  —Touching  anything  Unclean.  2.  if  a  soul 
touch  any  unclean  thing.  A  person  who,  unknown 
to  himself  at  the  time,  came  in  contact  with  any- 
thing unclean,  and  either  neglected  the  requisite 
ceremonies  of  purification,  or  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  while  under  the  taint  of  ceremonial 
defilement,  might  be  afterwards  convinced  that  he 
had  committed  an  offence. 

4-19.— For  Swearing.  4.  if  a  soul  swear— a  rash 
oath,  without  duly  considering  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  oath,  perhaps  inconsiderately 
binding  himself  to  do  anything  wrong,  or  neglecting 
to  perform  a  vow  to  do  something  good.  In  all 
such  cases  a  person  might  have  transgressed  one  of 
the  Divine  commandments  unwittingly,  and  have 
been  afterwards  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  delin- 
quency. 5.  it  shall  be  .  .  .  shall  confess— make 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  conscience,  and  before  it  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  previous  dis- 
covery might  have  subjected  him  to  some  degree 
of  punishment  from  which  his  spontaneous  con- 
fession released  him ;  but  still  he  was  considered 
guilty  of  a  sin,  to  expiate  which  he  was  obliged  by 
the  ceremonial  law  to  go  through  certain  obser- 
vances. 6-14.  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offer- 
ing [inK'N-nx].  The  asham  and  the  hattath  (see  on 
ch.  iv.  2,  3),  though  distinguished  in  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  law  (see  on  v.  15),  were  sometimes  used 
indiscriminately,  just  as,  in  English,  transgressions 
of  the  Divine  law  are  called  sometimes  sins  and 
sometimes  debts.  The  material  of  the  expiative 
ceremonial  was  the  same  in  these  sijecified  exam- 
ples as  was  formerly  rirescribed  for  the  common 
Israelite  (ch.  iv.  32),  unless  poverty  prevented,  and 
in  that  case  less  costly  offerings  were  permitted :  he 
might  bring  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons— the  one  to  be  offered  for  a  sin  offering. 
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7  And  ^  if  ^  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  he  shall  bring  for  his 
trespass,  which  he  hath  committed,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  unto  the  Lord  ;  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 

8  offering.  And  he  shall  bring  them  unto  the  priest,  who  shall  offer  that 
which  is  for  the  sin  offering  first,  and   wring  off  his  head  from  his  neck, 

9  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder:  and  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of  the 
sin  offering  upon  the  side  of  the  altar ;  and  the  rest  of  the  blood  shall  be 

10  wrung  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar :  it  is  a  sin  offering.  And  he  shall 
offer  the  second  for  a  burnt  offering,  according  to  ^  the  ^  manner  :  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath 
sinned,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

11  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons; 
then  he  that  sinned  shall  bring  for  his  offering  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  fine  flour  for  a  sin  offering :  ^he  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  neither  shall 

12  he  put  any  frankincense  thereon ;  for  it  is  a  sin  offering.  Then  shall  he 
bring  it  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  take  his  handful  of  it,  e'cen  a 
memorial  thereof,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar,  ^according  to  the  offerings 

13  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord:  it  is  a  sin  offering.  And  the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  in 
one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  and  the  remnant  shall  be  the 
priest's,  as  a  meat  offering. 
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the  other  for  a  burnt  offering  (see,  for  the  reason  of 
this  alternative  choice,  on  ch.  i.  14) ;  or  if  even  that 
was  beyond  his  ability,  the  law  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  tenth  part  of  an  cphah  of  fine  flour  with- 
out oil  or  frankincense. 

11.  lie  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  neither  shall 
he  put  any  frankincense  thereon ;  for  it  is  a 
sin  offering.  'Oil  and  incense  symbolize  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  prayer  of  man.  The  meat  offering 
in  general  is  the  symbol  of  good  works.  These, 
however,  are  good  works,  and  acceptable  to  God, 
ouly  when  they  proceed  from  the  depths  of  a  godly 
and  sanctified  heart,  when  they  are  produced  and 
matured  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when,  further- 
more, they  are  presented  to  God  as  His  own  work 
in  man,  and  the  latter  acknowledges,  with  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  that  the  works  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  goodness,  but  of  the  grace  of  God. 
The  sin  offering,  however,  was  characteristically 
an  exx)iatory  sacrifice.  The  idea  of  atonement  was 
here  so  entirely  predominant  that  no  room  for  the 
other  ideas  remained '  (Kurtz,  '  Mosaisches  Opfer '). 
12.  and  the  priest  shall  take  his  handful— (see 
on  chs.  ii.  3;  vii.  9,  where,  in  the  meat  offerings, 
the  priest  received  all  except  a  handful.)  Such 
was  the  sin  offering, — a  sacrifice  offered  for  the 
expiation  of  such  transgressions  as  were  not 
punished  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  which  were 
Known  only  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
Sin  offerings,  indeed,  were  appointed  in  specific 
cases,  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  category 
(see  on  chs.  ix.  2;  xii.  6;  xiv.  19);  but  in  general 
they  were  designed  for  transgressions  of  the  social 
law,  on  which  no  penal  statute  was  declared  (cf. 
Exod.  xxii.  25),  or  a  mistake  in  the  observance  of 
the  ritual  law  (as  when  a  person  continued  his 
labour  so  as  unv^ittingly  to  encroach  upon  the 
sacred  season  of  the  Sabbath)  •  in  short,  for  trans- 
gressions of  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
(cf.  Num.  XV.  22-24)  which  were  committed  unde- 
signedly, througli  inadvertency,  negligence,  or 
precii)itation.  For  these  the  sin  offering  was 
instituted  as  a  means  of  atonement— the  design 
being  to  produce,  by  the  necessity  of  such  sacred 
formalities,  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  in  separating 
the  offender  from  God,  and  the  effect,  or  at  least 
the  tendency,  being  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  offerer  the  importance  of  greater  circumspec- 
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tion  and  vigilance  in  future.  The  sin  offerings 
were  prescribed  for  all  classes  who  were  conscious 
of  sin  to  be  expiated :  and  it  is  observable  that  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  formalities  prescribed,  were 
graduated,  not  so  much  by  the  nature  of  the  sin, 
as  by  the  standing  of  the  offending  party ;  for  the 
principle  underlying  the  offering  was,  that  the  sin 
committed  had  severed  the  transgressor  from 
theocratic  communion  with  Jehovah.  Accordingly 
the  commencement  of  the  oblation  was  made  in 
the  fore-court  of  tlie  sanctuary,  and  at  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering.  The  characteristic  formality  was, 
that  instead  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victim 
indiscriminately  round  about  the  altar  (ch.  i.  5),  as 
in  other  ofierings,  it  was  done  exclusively  upon  the 
horns  of  that  altar — a  significant  act,  as  the  horn 
was  the  symbol  of  regal  power  (Dau.  vii.  7,  8;  viii. 
3,  9),  as  well  as  of  honour  (Job  xvi.  15;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
17 ;  cxii.  9),  also  of  temporal  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii. 
10),  and  hence  of  spiritual  blessings  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
3;  Ps.  xviii.  2;  Luke  i.  69).  This  particular  act 
was  required  because,  unlike  the  burnt  offering, 
which  had  regard  to  sin  generally,  the  sin  offering 
had  to  do  with  a  definite  ofi'euce.  This  was  the 
common  form  of  the  sin  offering;  and  hence  the 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  specifying  the  cases  of 
private  individuals  or  rulers  in  Israel.  But  when 
the  party  was  a  priest,  in  whom  an  offence  or  mis- 
take was  aggravated  by  his  high  and  public  posi- 
tion, a  more  expensive  as  well  as  a  more  solemn 
process  of  expiation  was  prescribed.  No  victim 
inferior  to  a  bullock  was  allowable;  and  as  the 
sanctuary,  in  which  he  discharged  his  sacred 
functions,  had  been  desecrated  by  the  fact  of  his 
delinquency,  so,  after  the  observance  of  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  carried 
within  the  sanctuary,  and  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
of  incense,  which  was  chosen  not  ouly  from  its 
relative  superiority  in  importance  to  the  other 
furniture,  but  because  it  actually  embodied  the 
full  idea  of  'the  holy  place.'  Heuce  the  blood  Avas 
besmeared  on  its  horns ;  but  that  being  insufficient, 
there  was  a  sevenfold  (the  covenant  number) 
sprinkling  towards  the  separating  veil,  before  the 
capporeth  (mercyseat) — i.  e.,  "before  the  Lord" 
(ch.  iv.  6).  The  same  course  of  observances  was 
required  in  the  offering  for  the  whole  congregation, 
in  consequence  of  their  i^riestly  character.  This 
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14,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  If  "^a  soul  commit  a  trespass, 

15  and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Loed;  then  ^  he 
sliall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of 
the  flocks,  with  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver,  after  ''the  shekel  of 

16  the  sanctuary,  for  a  trespass  offering :  and  he  shall  make  amends  for  the 
harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  ^  shall  add  the  fifth  part 
thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the  priest:  ^and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden 
to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ;  though  ^he  wist  it  not,  yet 
is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram 
*  without  blemish  out  of  the  flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a  trespass 
offering,  unto  the  priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
concerning  his  ignorance  wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it  not,  and  it  shall  be 
19  forgiven  him.  It  25^ a  trespass  offering:  "^he  hath  certainly  trespassed 
against  the  Lord. 

6,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  If  a  soul  sin,  and  "  commit 

2  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  ^  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  ^  which 
was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  in  ^fellowship,  or  in  a  thing  taken  away  by 

3  violence,  or  hath  '^deceived  his  neighbour;  or  ^ have  found  that  which 
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graduated  course  of  ritual  atoiiemeut,  indepen- 
dently of  the  ends  of  moral  and  religious  discipline 
to  which  it  was  subservient,  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  principle  that  acts  which  would  not 
be  thought  by  heathens  as  having  any  element 
of  evil  in  them  were  sinful  when  done  by  the 
Israelites,  who  were  in  national  covenant  with 
Jehovah,  and  still  more  so  in  their  x>i'iests,  who 
were  consecrated  to  His  service,  and  olficiated  in 
His  sanctuary;  just  as  amongst  us  many  things 
are  done  freely  by  men  of  the  world  which  are 
considered  improprieties  in  Christian  people,  and 
reprehensible  offences  in  Christian  ministers. 

15.  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass  '^ypn]— act 
covertly,  faithlessly  to  the  Lord  respecting  His 
worship  or  His  servants,  and  sin  tlirongli  igno- 
rance by  mistake,  inadvertently  (see  on 
ch.  iv,  2:  cf.  Num.  xv,  30).  in  the  holy  things 
of  the  Lord  — 2.  e.,  things  appropriated  by  law  to 
the  purposes  of  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxii.  2),  such  as 
the  poll-tax,  tithes,  first-fruits,  offerings  of  various 
sorts  presented  to  God,  or  due  to  Him  and  the 
priests  (Exod.  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xii.  17,  18;  xv.  19). 
a  ram.  This  was  the  material  appointed  in  every 
case  of  expiation  for  trespass  (see  the  ceremony  of 
offering  the  ram,  described  ch.  vii.  1).  with  thy 
estimation — i.  e.,  of  Moses  in  the  first  instance, 
but  afterwards  of  the  priest  on  duty  (ch.  xxvii. 
3,  12).  But  what  was  he  to  estimate? — it  might 
be  the  ram,  which  in  value  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  ijriest ;  but  most  probably  it  was 
the  amount  at  which  his  trespass  was  estimated— 
the  compensation  money  which  he  was  to  pay  for 
the  sacrilege  he  had  committed,  the  ram  being 
superadded  as  a  sin  offering,  hy  shekels  of  sil- 
ver, after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [n^'7j^'^-c]p3] 
— money  of  shekels,  a  known  and  definite  weight  of 
silver,  which  was  used  as  current  money  amougsb 
the  Israelites,— "the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary" 
(see  on  Exod.  xxx.  13),  in  contradistinction  from 
the  common  or  king's  shekel  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
[Septuagint,  Ti/i^e  apyvpiou  <tlk\u)u  tw  <tlkXu>  Tdv 
dyLuiv,  the  shekel  of  the  holy  ones.]  I'his  is  a  case 
of  sacrilege  committed  ignorautly,  either  in  not 
paying  the  full  due  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  and 
similar  tribute:  in  eating  of  meats  which  belonged 
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to  the  priests  alone ;  or  in  neglecting  some  portions 
of  an  appointed  offering,  or  the  performance  of  a 
vow;  and  as  compensation  for  the  fraud  heedlessly 
committed,  he  was  required,  aloug  with  the  resti- 
tution in  money,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  priest,  to  offer  a  ram  for  a 
trespass  offering  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  involuntary  fraud,  for  a  tres- 
pass offering  [□K'Vt^].  The  leading  idea  symbolized 
by  the  asham  Avas  not  expiation,  as  in  the  sin 
offering,  but  compensation  or  restitution  of  a  debt 
due  to  Jehovah  as  King  of  Israel.  Not  the  (sub- 
jective) forgiveness,  but  the  (objective)  wrong  done 
to  God  s  possession  here  comes  under  consideration. 
16.  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he 
hath  done  in  the  holy  thing.  The  trespass  offerin g 
was  conscience-money  paid  directly  to  God,  who 
had  been  defrauded;  but  there  was  an  additional 
payment  of  a  fifth  made  to  the  sanctuary  or  the 
priest.  A  fifth  was  the  proportion  required  to  be 
added  in  the  redemption  of  'holy  tilings'  (ch. 
xxvii.  13,  15,  19). 

17-19.  if  a  soul  sin  .  .  .  though  he  wist  it  not. 
This  also  refers  to  holy  things,  and  it  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  being  one  of  the  doubtful  cases— 
i.  €.,  where  conscience  suspects,  though  the  under- 
standing be  in  doubt,  whether  criminality  or  sin 
has  been  committed.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  give  as 
an  example  the  case  of  a  person  who,  knowing  that 
"the  fat  of  the  inwards"  is  not  to  be  eaten, 
religiously  abstained  from  the  use  of  it;  but 
should  a  dish  happen  to  have  been  at  table,  in 
which  he  had  reason  to  suspect  some  portion  of 
that  meat  was  intermingled,  and  he  had  inadver- 
tently partaken  of  that  unlawful  viand,  he  was 
bound  to  bring  a  ram  as  a  trespass  offering. 
These  provisions  were  all  designed  to  impress 
the  conscience  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God,  and  keep  alive  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a  salutary  fear  of  doing  any  secret 
wrong. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-7.— Trespass  Offering  for  Sins 
DONE  Wittingly.  2.  If  a  soul  .  .  .  commit  a 
trespass  against  the  Lord,  This  law,  the  record 
of  which  should  have  been  joined  with  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  was  given  concerning  things  stolen, 
fraudulently  gotten,  or  wrongfully  kept.  The 
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was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and  -''swearetli  falsely;  in  any  of  all 

4  these  that  a  man  doeth,  sinning  therein :  then  it  shall  be,  because  he 
hath  sinned,  and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that  which  he  took 
violently  away,  or  the  thing  which  he  hath  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that 

5  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which  he  found,  or  all 
that  about  which  he  hath  sworn  falsely;  he  shall  even  ^restore  it  in  the 
principal,  and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  him 

6  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  ^in  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering.  And  he 
shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  blemish  out 
of  the  flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest: 

7  And  '^the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord:  and 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him  for  any  thing  of  all  that  he  hath  done  in  tres- 
passing therein. 

8,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  Aaron  and  his 
9  sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering :  It  is  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, ^  because  of  the  burning  upon  the  altar  all  night  unto  the  morning, 

10  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it.  And  *the  priest  shall 
put  on  his  linen  garment,  and  his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put  upon  his 
flesh,  and  take  up  the  ashes  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  with  the  burnt 

1 1  offering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put  them  beside  the  altar.  And  he 
shall  put  off  his  garments,  and  put  on  other  garments,  and  carry  forth 

12  the  ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place.  And  the  fire  upon  the 
altar  shall  be  burning  in  it ;  it  shall  not  be  put  out :  and  the  priest  shall 
burn  wood  on  it  every  morning,  and  lay  the  burnt  offering  in  order  upon 

13  it;  and  he  shall  burn  thereon  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings.  The  •'fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out. 

14  And  *this  is  the  law  of  the  meat  offering:  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer 

15  it  before  the  Lord,  before  the  altar.  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful, 
of  the  flour  of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  and  all  the  frank- 
incense which  is  upon  the  meat  offering,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar 
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offender  was  enjoined  to  make  restitution  of  the 
articles  to  the  rightful  owner,  along  with  a  fifth 
part  out  of  his  own  possessions.  But  it  was  not 
enough  thus  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  a  neigh- 
bour and  to  society.  He  was  required  to  bring  a 
trespass  offering,  as  a  token  of  sorrow  and  penitence 
for  having  hurt  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  God. 
That  tresy)ass  offering  was  a  ram  without  blemish 
[Septuagint,  Kpiov  airb  tu)V  irpofidTcov  ajULCo/iov  Ti^»/s 
th  b  £Tr\t)/^/xe/\r)o-£ — a  faultless  ram  from  the  flock, 
as  a  compensation  for  that  in  which  he'had  erred], 
which  was  to  be  made  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  y)riests.  This 
penalty  was  equivalent  to  a  mitigated  fine;  but 
being  associated  with  a  sacred  duty,  the  form  in 
which  the  fine  was  inflicted  served  the  important 
purpose  of  rousing  attention  to  the  claims  of  God, 
and  reviving  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him. 

8-13.— The  Law  of  the  Burnt  Offering- 
9.  Command  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  this  passage 
Moses  received  instructions  more  definite  and 
minute  than  the  preceding  regulations  respecting 
the  sacrifices,  to  be  delivered  to  the  priests 
respecting  their  official  duties  in  the  various  kinds 
of  sacrificial  offerings  that  were  to  be  presented ; 
and,  first,  the  burnt  offering  [nVj^n]— the  sacrifice 
which  went  up  in  smoke  (see  on  Gen.  viii.  20). 
The  daily  service  which  is  here  referred  to  (see  on 
Exod.  xxix.  38;  Num.  xxviii.  3)  consisted  of  two 
lambs,  offered,  one  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  the 
other  in  the  evening,  when  the  day  began  to 
decline.  Both  of  them  were  consumed  on  the 
altar  by  means  of  a  slow  fire,  before  which  the 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  so  placed  that  they  fed 
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it  all  night.  The  priest,  when  performing  his 
sacred  functions  at  the  altar,  was  to  be  dressed  iu 
his  official  costume,  which  consisted  of  white  linen 
[nn]— byssus  (see  on  Exod.  xxviii.  39-42;  xxxix. 
27,  28).  Afterwards  he  was  to  resume  his  ordinary 
garb,  and  carry  forth  the  ashes,  [^^^ifin^,  and  shall 
cause  to  go  out  or  to  be  conveyed  (see  on  ch.  iv.  12).] 
It  may  be  understood  by  the  change  of  dress,  that 
the  ashes  were  removed  by  the  personal  agency  of 
the  priest.  But,  as  Knobel  observes,  this  would 
only  occur  on  occasions;  and  the  conjugatioa 
of  the  Hebrew  verb,  together  with  the  analogous 
case  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ashes  were  gathered  up  and 
carried  to  a  clean  xjlace  without  the  camp  by  one 
of  the  attendant  Levites.  The  observance  of  this 
daily  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  a 
daily  expression  of  national  repentance  and  faith. 
The  fire  that  consumed  these  sacrifices  had  been 
kindled  from  heaven  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
(ch.  ix.  24) ;  and  to  keep  it  from  being  extin- 
guished, and  the  sacrifices  from  being  burned 
with  common  fire,  strict  injunctions  are  here 
given  respecting  not  only  the  removal  of  the 
ashes,  but  the  approaching  near  to  the  fire-place 
in  garments  that  were  not  officially  "  holy."  This 
continual  burning  symbolized  the  daily  worship 
to  which  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  its  holy  vocation, 
was  called. 

14  IS.— The  Law  of  the  Meat  Offering. 
14.  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat  offering  [nn]73ri]. 
It  did  not  consist  of  flesh,  as  an  ordinary  reader 
is  apt  to  suppose  from  our  version  (the  word 
"meat"  being  now  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
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16  for  a  sweet  savour,  emn  the  memorial  of  it,  unto  the  Lord.  And  the 
remainder  thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat:  with  'unleavened  bread 
shall  it  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place;  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 

17  congregation  they  shall  eat  it.  It  ''''shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven.  '^I 
have  given  it  unto  them  for  their  portion  of  my  offerings  made  by  fire : 

18  ^it  is  most  holy,  as  is  the  sin  offering,  and  as  the  trespass  offering.  All 
^  the  males  among  the  children  of  Aaron  shall  eat  of  it.    ^ It  shall  he 
statute  for  ever  in  your  generations  concerning  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire:  every  ""one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy. 

19,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  This  ^  is  the  offering  of 

20  Aaron,  and  of  his  sons,  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord  in  the  day 
when  he  is  anointed;  the  tenth  part  of  an  'ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  meat 
offering  perpetual,  half  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  half  thereof  at  night. 

21  In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made  with  oil;  and  when  2^  25  baken,  thou  shalt 
bring  it  in :  and  the  baken  pieces  of  the  meat  offering  shalt  thou  offer 

22  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is 
anointed  in  his  stead  shall  offer  it:  it  is  a  statute  for  ever  unto  the  Lord; 

23  ^it  shall  be  wholly  burnt.  For  every  meat  offering  for  the  priest  shall  be 
wholly  burnt:  it  shall  not  be  eaten. 

24,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 

25  sons,  saying.  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering  :  ^  In  the  place  where  the 
burnt  offering  is  killed  shall  the  sin  offering  be  killed  before  the  Lord  : 

26  ^it  is  most  holy.  The  Spriest  that  offereth  it  for  sin  shall  eat  it:  in  the 
holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

27  gation.  Whatsoever  ^ shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof  shall  be  holy:  and 
when  there  is  sprinkled  of  the  blood  thereof  upon  any  garment,  thou 

28  shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled  in  the  holy  place.  But  the 
earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  sodden  ^  shall  be  broken :  and  if  it  be  sodden 
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what  it  bore  when  the  authorized  translation  was 
made),  but  of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense  (see  on 
ch.  xxiii.  16.  shall  it  toe  eaten  in  the  holy  place. 
"The"  is  applied  hei-e  to  the  whole  sanctuary. 
Though  this  was  a  provision  for  the  priests  and 
their  families,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  '  most 
holy;'  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  prepared 
was,  on  any  meat  offerings  being  presented,  the 
T)riest  carried  them  to  the  altar,  and  taking  a 
handful  from  each  of  them  as  an  oblation,  salted 
and  burnt  it  on  the  altar;  the  residue  became  the 
property  of  the  priests,  and  was  the  food  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  service.  They 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  vessels  from  which  they 
ate,  were  typically  "holy  ;"  and  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  meat  offering  while  they 
laboured  under  any  ceremonial  defilement.  More- 
over, in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  their  official 
sanctity,  the  offering  was  to  be  eaten  only  by 
tliemselves,  while  the  female  members  of  their 
family  were  precluded. 

19-23.— The  High  Priest's  Meat  Offering.  20. 
This  is  the  ofiFering  of  Aaron,  and  of  his  sons— the 
daily  meat  offering  of  the  high  priest ;  for  though 
his  sons  are  mentioned  along  with  him,  yet,  from 
the  expression,  "which  they  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed,"  it  was 
probably  only  those  of  His  descendants  who  suc- 
ceeded Him  in  that  high  office  that  are  meant. 
When  prepared  according  to  prescription  {v.  21: 
cf.  1  Chr.  ix.  31),  it  was  to  be  offered  one-half  of 
it  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
evening— being  laid  by  the  ministering  priest  on 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  where,  being  dedicated 
to  God,  it  was  wholly  consumed.  This  was  de- 
signed to  keep  him  and  the  other  attendant  priests 
in  constant  remembrance,  that  though  they  were 
typically  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people,  their 
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own  persons  and  services  could  meet  wuth  ac- 
ceptance only  through  faith,  which  required  to 
be  daily  nourished  and  strengthened  from  above, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah. 

24-30.  —  The  Law  of  the  Sin  Offering.  25. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering.  It  was  slain, 
and  the  fat  and  inwards,  after  being  washed  and 
salted,  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  But  the  rest 
of  the  carcase  belonged  to  the  officiating  priest 
in  the  case  only  of  a  sin  offering  for  a  ruler,  or 
any  of  the  people  (see  on  ch.  iv.  22-35).  He  and 
his  family  might  feast  upon  it— only,  however, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle;  and  none 
else  were  allowed  to  partake  of  it  but  the  members 
of  a  priestly  family— and  not  even  they,  if  under 
any  ceremonial  defilement.  27.  V/Tiatsoever  shall 
touch  the  flesh  thereof  shall  toe  holy.  It  was 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  touch  the  flesh  of  the  sin 
offering  except  only  the  consecrated  priest ;  and  if 
itie  garment  of  any  one  was  accidentally  stained 
with  the  spurting  of  the  blood,  the  spot  had  to 
be  washed  out  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  statement  is, 
that  the  flesh  was  so  holy,  only  the  hand  of  a  con- 
secrated priest  might  touch  it,  and  the  blood  was 
so  holy  that  a  drop  of  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
borne  without  the  sanctuary  {Bdhr).  The  flesh 
on  all  occasions  was  boiled  or  sodden,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  roasted; 
and  if  an  earthen  vessel  had  been  used,  it  being 
porous,  and  likely  to  imbibe  some  of  the  liquid 
particles,  it  was  to  be  broken ;  if  a  metallic  pan 
had  been  used,  it  was  to  be  scoured  and  wasted 
with  the  greatest  care,  not  because  the  vessels 
had  been  deflled,  but  the  reverse— because  the 
flesh  of  the  sin  offering  having  been  boiled  in  them, 
those  vessels  were  now  too  sacred  for  ordinary  use. 


The  law  0/ 


LEVITICUS  VIL 


tlie  trespass  offering. 


29  in  a  brasen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  scoured,  and  rinsed  in  water.    All  "the 

30  males  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof:  it  is  most  holy.  And  ^  no 
sin  offering,  whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  reconcile  withal  in  the  holy  place,  shall  be  eaten ;  it 
shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

LIKEWISE  this  is  the  law  of  the  trespass  offering  :  ^  it  is  most  holy. 
In  ^the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt  offering  shall  they  kill  the  tres- 
pass offering:  and  the  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle  round  about  upon 
the  altar.  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  ^  all  the  fat  thereof ;  the  rump,  and 
the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver, 
with  the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away :  and  the  priest  shall  burn  them 
*upon  the  altar  for  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord:  it  is  a 
trespass  offering.  Every  ^ male  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof :  it 
shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place :  it  ^  is  most  holy 
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As  the  sin  offering 


IS,  so  is 


the  trespass  offering:  there  is  one  law  for 


them :  the  priest  that  maketh  atonement  therewith  shall  have  it.  And 
the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's  burnt  offering,  even  the  priest  shall 
have  to  himself  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offering  which  he  hath  offered. 
And  ^all  the  meat  offering  that  is  baken  in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is 
dressed  in  the  frying-pan,  and  ^  in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  ^  that 
offereth  it.  And  every  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  dry,  shall  all 
the  sons  of  Aaron  have,  one  as  much  as  another. 

And  *  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he  shall 
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29.  All  the  males  among  tlie  priests  shall  eat 
thereof— (see  on  v.  18.)   The  whole  of  the  carcase 
was  not  given  to  the  priests ;  for  the  blood,  the 
fat,  and  the  inwards  being,  as  in  the  peace  offer- 
ings, reserved  as  the  Lord's  portion,  were  barut 
on  the  altar ;  but  the  rest  of  the  victim,  which 
in  peace  offerings  was  given  to  the  offerer,  was 
in  the  sin  offering  bestowed  on  the  officiating 
priest,  who  was  ordained  by  strict  injunctions 
to  eat  it  with  Jehovah  in  the  holy  place.  (See 
this  rule  fully  illu.strated,  Magee  '  On  the  Atone- 
ment,' note  42.)    To  the  question.  By  what  associ- 
ation of  ideas  is  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sin  offering  connected  with  the  official  character 
of  the  priest?  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
a  reply.     The   relation  of  the  eating  to  the 
priestly  efficacy  of  the  atonement  is  undeniable, 
and  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  by  this  act  was  represented  an  intimate 
connection  of  the  priest  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
offering,  and  therefore  with  the  offerer  for  whom 
it  was  presented  as  a  substitute ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  Jehovah,  to  whom  the  whole  offering 
belonged,  but  who  was  satisfied  with  the  fat 
Xjortions  as  the  most  excellent,  and  gave  the 
remainder  to  the  priest,  which  should  otherwise 
be  given  up  to  the  fire.     The  relation  of  the 
sacrificial  animal  to  the  offerer  was  signified  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  as  the  same  to  Jehovah 
was  signified  by  the  burning  of  the  best  portions ; 
and  both  these  relations  were  united  in  the  priest, 
when  they  were  expressed  by  the  eating  of  the 
remaining  fiesh.    To  the  same  effect,  Bdhr, — '  In 
the  eating  of  the  most  holy  offering  in  the  holy 
X)lace  the  priests  appear  in  the  closest  connection 
and  communion  both  with  this  offering  and  also 
with  Him  from  whom  all  holiness  proceeds, 
and  whose  instruments  they  are  with  Jehovah,' 
(Kurtz   'Mosaiches  Opfer,'  Ford's  Translation, 
Mas.s.)  It  is  observable  that  the  connection  which 
was  indicated  by  eating  between  the  offering  and 
the  priest  held  only  in  the  sin  offering  and  trespass 
offering.   30.  no  sin  offering,  whereof  any  of  tlie 
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blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  .  .  .  shall 
be  eaten— i,  e,,  when  made  for  the  high  priest  or 
for  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  to  be  re- 
moved outside  the  camp,  and  there  wholly  con- 
sumed (see  on  ch.  iv.  1-21).  The  design  of  all 
these  minute  ceremonies  was  to  impress  the 
minds,  both  of  priests  and  people,  with  a  sense 
of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  care  they  should 
take  to  i)revent  the  least  taint  of  its  impurities 
clinging  to  tliem. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-9,— The  Law  of  the  Trespass 
Offering.  1.  Likewise  this  is  the  law  of  the 
trespass  offering.  This  chapter  is  a  continuation 
of  the  laws  that  were  to  regulate  the  duty  of  the 
priests  respecting  the  trespass  offerings.  The 
same  preliminary  regulations  obtained  in  this  case 
as  in  the  burnt  offerings,  (see  on  ch,  i.)  The  fatty 
parts  were  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  as  in  the 
sin  and  the  peace  offerings  (see  on  chs.  iii.  9;  iv. 
8-10),  while  the  flesh  was  a  perquisite  of  the 
priests  (ch.  vi.  26).  Some  portions  fell  exclusively 
to  the  officiating  minister,  and  were  the  fees 
for  his  services  [v.  8) ;  others  were  the  common 
share  of  all  the  priestly  order,  who  lived  upon 
them  as  their  provision,  and  whose  meetings  at  a 
common  table  would  tend  to  promote  brotherly 
harmony  and  friendship  [v.  6:  cf.  ch.  vi.  29). 

8.  the  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin. 
All  the  flesh  and  the  fat  of  the  burnt  offerings 
beinw  consumed,  nothing  remained  but  the  skin, 
whicli  was  flayed  (see  on  ch,  i.  6)  and  given  to  the 
priest.  It  was  a  rich  and  valuable  perquisite 
\Philo,  'De  Sacerd.  Honor.,'  p.  833),  as  goat  and 
sheep  skins  were  used  for  mattresses  (ch.  xv.  17), 
as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes  of  personal  and 
domestic  convenience.  It  has  been  tnought  that 
this  was  a  patriarchal  usage,  incorporated  with 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  the  right  of  the  sacrificer 
to  the  skin  of  the  victim  was  transmitted  from  the 
time  of  Adam  (see  on  Gen.  iii.  21). 

11-14.  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings.  Besides  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  other  sacrifices,  leavened  bread  was  offered 


The  law  of 


LEVITICUS  VII. 


the  peace  offering. 


12  offer  unto  the  Lord.  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving,  then  he  shall  offer 
with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and 
unleavened  wafers  '  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  of  fine 

13  flour,  fried.    Besides  the  cakes,  he  shaU  offer  for  his  offering  ^'leavened 

14  bread  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of  his  peace  offerings.  And  of 
it  he  shall  offer  one  out  of  the  whole  oblation  for  an  heave  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  '^and  it  shall  be  the  priest's  that  sprinkleth  the  blood  of  the 

15  peace  offerings.  And  "the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  for 
thanksgiving  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  it  is  offered  ;  he  shall  not 
leave  any  of  it  until  the  morning.  But  ^  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  he 
a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he 
offereth  his  sacrifice :  and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder  of  it  shall  be 
eaten :  but  the  remainder  of  tlie  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  third  day 
shall  be  burnt  with  fire.  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of 
his  peace  offerings  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall  not  be 
accepted,  neither  shall  it  be  ^imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it:  it 
shall  be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that  eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his 
iniquity.  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any  unclean  tJiing  shall  not  be 
eaten ;  it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire :  and  as  for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean 
shall  eat  thereof.  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings  that  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  ^having  his  uncleanness  upon 

21  him,  even  that  soul  'shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.    Moreover  the  soul 
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with  the  peace  offerings  as  a  thanksgiving,  such 
bread  being  common  at  feasts,  15-17.  eaten  the 
same  day  that  it  is  offered.  Tlie  flesh  of 
tlie  sacrifices  was  eaten  on  the  day  of  the  of- 
fering, or  on  the  day  following.  16.  But  if 
the  sacrifice  of  his  ofiEering  be  a  vow,  or  a 
voluntary  offering— [115,  a  votive  offering,  as  op- 
l)osed  to  nnnD,  a  free-will  offering],  on  the  mor- 
row also  the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  eaten. 
This  prohibition  clearly  implied  that  the  offerer 
was  to  entertain  his  friends  in  a  festive  manner. 
Such  voluntary  offerings,  differing  from  those 
offered  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  were  provided  for 
in  the  law;  and  they  were  frequently  offered 
in  connection  with  the  great  public  festivals,  both 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  in  honour  of  these 
sacred  seasons.  The  flesh,  however,  was  to  be 
eaten  on  the  same  or  the  next  day  ;  beyond  which 
time  none  of  it  might  be  kept,  Reland  holds 
that  the  eating  of  the  sacrifice  the  same  day  it 
was  offered  means  only  before  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  although  the  latter  part,  i.  e.,  the  night, 
be  in  strictness  part  of  the  next  day,  according  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning  (see  Whiston^s  'Josephus' 
Antiquities,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  ix,,  sec,  3;  b.  iv.,  ch.  iv,, 
sec,  4).  This  reservation  of  some  of  the  offering 
till  the  next  day  was  not  allowed  in  case  of  a 
thank  offering.  But  if  any  part  of  it  remained  till 
the  third  day,  it  was,  instead  of  being  made  use 
of,  to  be  burned  with  fire.  In  the  East  butcher 
meat  is  generally  eaten  the  day  it  is  killed  ;  and  as 
it  soon  putrifies  in  hot  climates,  and  in  a  decayed 
state  is  unfit  for  use,  it  is  rarely  kept  a  second 
day ;  so  that,  as  a  prohibition  was  issued  against 
any  of  the  Hesh  in  the  peace  offerings  being  used  on 
the  third  day,  it  has  been  thought,  not  without 
reason,  that  this  injunction  must  have  been  given 
to  prevent  a  superstitious  notion  arising  that  there 
was  some  virtue  or  holiness  belonging  to  it.  Such 
a  superstition  actually  exists  amongst  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrims  to  Mecca,  They  are  required  on 
a  certain  day  to  sacrifice  a  sheep,  to  be  shared  with 
friends  and  the  poor  of  Mecca,  But  a  portion  of 
it  is  reserved  by  the  sacrificer  for  his  own  use, 
which  is  dried,  in  order  to  be  eaten  during  his 
return,  '  Many  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the 
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Mecca  pilgrimage  are  well  known,'  says  Harmer 
('Observ,,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  457-460),  'to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  to  be  the  relics  of  Arab  heathen 
customs.  Something  of  this  heathen  practice 
might  obtain  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
be  the  occasion  of  the  prohibition.  It  would  not 
have  suited  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
to  have  allowed  the  people  to  have  dried  the  flesh 
of  their  peace  offerings,  whether  for  thanksgiving 
in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  merely  voluntary,  and 
have  afterwards  eaten  the  flesh  very  commonly  in 
a  sparing  manner,  or  communicated  only  some 
small  portion  of  it  to  their  particular  friends. 
The  jieace  offerings,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be 
eaten  with  festivity,  communicated  to  their  friends 
with  liberality,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  with 
great  generosity, — that  these  might  partake  with 
the  offerers  of  those  sacred  repasts  with  joy  before 
the  Lord  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  To  answer  such  views, 
it  became  requisite  to  eat  the  sacrificial  flesh 
while  it  was  fresh.' 

18.  it  shall  not  he  accepted,  neither  shall  it  he 
imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it.  The  sacrifice 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  God,  nor  profitable  to  the 
offerer,  it  shall  he  an  abomination  ['^liiQ,  stench] 
—a  word  applied  exclusively  to  the  forbidden  flesh 
of  sacrifices  (ch.  xix.  7;  Isa.  Ixv,  4;  Ezek,  iv.  14). 
the  soul  that  eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity 
—(see  on  ch.  v.  1.)  19.  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any 
unclean  thing  shall  not  be  eaten.  Flesh  offered 
in  sacrifice,  being  holy  (Exod.  xxix.  34),  was  defiled 
by  contact  with  anything  unclean,  and  therefore, 
being  unfit  for  use,  was  to  be  burned  with  fire, 
and  as  for  the  flesh  all  that  be  clean  shall  eat 
thereof— i  e.,  of  the  sacrificial  feast.  This  state- 
ment was  an  explanatory  addendum,  seasonably 
made  after  the  peremptory  injunction  to  burn 
the  sacrificial  flesh,  which  had  been  in  any  way 
polluted  or  defiled ;  and  the  import  of  it  was,  that 
no  one  who  was  ceremonially  clean  was  prevented 
from  accepting  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the 
meal.  20.  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh 
.  .  .  having  his  uncleanness  upon  him  .  .  . 
shall  he  cut  off  from  his  people— i.  e.,  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite ;  lie  under  a 
sentence  of  excommunication.    The  uncleanness 
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that  shall  touch  any  unclean  thi?2g,  as  "the  uncleanness  of  man,  or  any 
^'  unclean  beast,  or  any  ^  abominable  unclean  thing,  and  eat  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  which  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 
22,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

23  Israel,  saying,  ^Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of 

24  goat.    And  the  fat  of  the  ^  beast  that  dieth  of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that 
which  is  torn  with  beasts,  may  be  used  in  any  other  use ;  but  ye  shall  in 

25  no  wise  eat  of  it.    For  whosoever  eateth  the  fat  of  the  beast,  of  which  men 
ofier  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  liORD,  even  the  soul  that  eateth 

26  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.    Moreover  ^ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of 

27  blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl  or  of  beast,  in  any  of  your  dwellings.  What- 
soever soul  it  be  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  his  people. 

28,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

29  Israel,  saying,  ^  He  that  offereth  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  unto 
the  Lord  shall  bring  his  oblation  unto  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 

30  peace  offerings.    His  own  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire;  the  fat  with  the  breast,  it  shall  he  bring,  that  "the  breast 

31  may  be  waved  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord.    And  ^the  priest 
shall  burn  the  fat  upon  the  altar;  but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron's  and 

32  his  sons'.    And    the  right  shoulder  shall  ye  give  unto  the  priest  /or  an 

33  heave  offering  of  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace  offerings.    He  among  the 
sons  of  Aaron  that  offereth  the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings,  and  the  fat, 

34  shall  have  the  right  shoulder  for  his  part.    For  ^  the  wave  breast  and  the 
heave  shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  off  the  sacrifices 
of  their  peace  offerings,  and  have  given  them  unto  Aaron  the  priest  and 
unto  his  sons  by  a  statute  for  ever  from  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
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spoken  of  here  refers  to  some  internal  cause,  as 
external  occasions  of  contracting  impurity  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse.  21.  as  the 
uncleanness  of  man.  The  as  is  a  supplement 
of  our  translators,  and  seems  improperly  inserted. 

22-27.  Ye  Shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat.  The 
prohibition,  though  at  first  sight  absolute,  is  by 
the  context  restricted  to  the  fatty  portions  of  the 
sacrificial  beasts,  specified  in  a  previous  chapter 
(ch.  iii.  .3,  4,  9  :  cf.  Gen.  iv.  4)  ;  and  in  regard  to 
such  cattle  as  had  died  from  disease,  or  had  been 
mangled  by  beasts  of  prey,  the  fat,  though  unfit, 
through  defilement,  to  be  eaten  (ch.  xvii.  15;  xxii.  8), 
might  be  used  in  various  other  ways.  26.  ye  shall 
eat  no  manner  of  hlood  ...  of  ifowl  or  of  beast. 
This  prohibition  rests  on  the  same  ground  as  that 
regarding  fat  (ch.  xvii.  10,  11 :  cf.  Gen.  ix.  4). 

29  .38.— The  Priest's  Portion.  29.  He  that 
offereth  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  .  ,  . 
shall  bring.  In  order  to  show  that  the  sacrifice 
was  voluntary,  the  offerer  was  required  to  bring 
it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  priest.  The  act 
of  bringing  the  victim  was  what  properly  con- 
stituted the  oblation  ;  but  the  offerer  was  to  bring 
also  Jehovah's  portions.  30.  the  fat  with  the 
breast— (cf.^  ^^xod.  xxix.  26,  21.)  ^  [Septuagint,  to 
(TTeap  TO  cTTi  Tou  (TTriSrvviov  Kai  tov  \o{ibv  tov 
f;7raTos,  the  fat  which  was  upon  the  little  breast 
and  the  lobe  of  the  liver.]  (The  latter  part  of  the 
8-^ntence  is  an  interpolation  of  the  LXX.,  bor- 
rowed from  ch.  iiL  4.)  [Lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators dififer  resjtecting  the  proper  meaning  of 
nm,  rendered  "breast."]  The  definition  given  by 
Gestenius,  with  whom  Winer  agrees,  is,  *  that  part 
which  is  seen— the  front.'  "Without  mentioning 
that  of  various  others,  Keil  and  Delitzsch  ('On 
the  Pentateuch,'  Clar/c^s  Translation,  vol.  il,  p. 
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328)  consider  it  'the  brisket,' which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  cartilaginous  fat  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
savoury  parts  ;  so  that  at  the  family  festivities 
of  the  ancients,  according  to  At/ia)ia-4us  ('Deip- 
nos,'  ii.  70;  ix.  10),  'the  breasts  of  lambs  were 
dainty  bits.'   that  the  breast  may  be  waved 
for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  [nsi^n,  from 
5^13,  to  lift  up,  to  wave  the  hand,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  sacrifice] — commonly  ytart,  and  the  best 
part,  of  a  larger  offering,  which,  before  being  placed 
upon  the  altar,  was  waved  horizontally  to  and 
fro,  to  the  right  and  left  (Exod.  xxxv.  22).  The 
ceremony  in  the  peace  offering  consisted  in  the 
priest  putting  the  breast  piece  into  the  hands  of 
the  offerer,  and  his  own  under  them  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  swinging  movement  was  made,  after 
which  they  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  when  the  fat 
was  burnt,  and  the  remainder  became  the  portion 
of  the  priest  (Exod.  xxix.  27  ;  x.  14,  15  ;  Num.  vi. 
20).    32.  the  right  shoulder  [pVL^*]— the  leg,  includ- 
ing the  thigh,  or  ham  of  the  hind  leg  (Exod.  xxix. 
22,  27;  Num.  vi.  20;  1  Sam.  ix.  24)  [nnnn,  an 
offering  to  God] — the  portion  which  was  given  to 
the  x)riests,  especially  the  oblation  shoulder  in  the 
peace  or  thank  ofiering.    It  was,  previous  to  pre- 
sentation on  the  altar,  slowly  elevated,  moved 
up  and  down,  and  hence  called  the  heave  offering. 
The  'waving'  is  said  to  have  symbolized  the 
■world  as  Jehovah's,  and  the  'heaving,'  'Himself 
as  dwelling  on  high.'   The  pieces  were  thus  con- 
secrated 'to  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  to  whom 
belong  the  ends  of  the  w^orld '  {Gerlach).   (See  on 
waving  other  articles,  Num.  v.  25  ;  vi.  20 ;  viii. 
11;  xiv.  12,  24;  xxiii.  11,  20.)    34.  the  wave 
breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  have  I  taken  .  ,  . 
from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace  offerings, 
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35  This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  anointing  of  his 
sons,  out  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  in  the  day  when  he 

36  presented  them  to  minister  unto  the  Lord  in  the  priest's  office ;  which 
the  Lord  commanded  to  be  given  them  of  the  children  of  Israel,  *in  the 
day  that  he  anointed  them,  by  a  statute  -^for  ever  throughout  their 
generations. 

37  This  is  the  law  ^of  the  burnt  offering,  of  the  meat  offering,  ^and  of 
the  sin  offering,  and  of  the  trespass  offering,  *  and  of  the  consecrations, 

38  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings  ;  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  in  mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel  to  offer  their  oblations  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

8,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons 

2  with  him,  and  the  garments,  and  "the  anointing  oil,  and  a  bullock  for 

3  the  sin  offering,  and  two  rams,  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread ;  and 
gather  thou  all  the  congregation  together  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

4  of  the  congregation.    And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him;  and 
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&c.— i.  e.,  these  were  ai)pointed  by  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance to  serve  as  a  permanent  source  of  main- 
tenance to  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  35.  This  is 
the  portion  of  the  anointing.  "The  portion  "  is  a 
supplement  of  our  translators,  and,  with  "the 
anointing,"  is  tautological  [nnc'p  signifies  not  only 
unction,  but  a  part,  a  measured  out,  an  allotted 
portion,  from  nti'D,  to  spread  out,  to  measure— 
e.  </.,  things  broad  or  long,  as  cloth,  by  spanning 
it  with  the  hand].  The  clause,  then,  should  be 
rendered  thus:  'This  (viz.,  the  wave  breast  and 
heave  shoulder)  is  the  allotted  portion  of  Aaron, 
and  the  allotted  portion  of  the  numerous  body  of 
sacred  functionaries  which  composed  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  assigned  to  tliem  on  the  day  of  their 
consecration  to  the  priestly  office.  These  verses 
contain  a  general  summing  up  of  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the 
priests, 

37,  38.  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering. 

Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
Levitical  sacrifices.  They  have  been  arranged  in 
the  following  classification  —  viz.,  impetratoria 
(supplicatory),  eucharistica  (thanksgiving),  and 
piacularia  (expiatory).  The  burnt  ofi'ering,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  of  them,  had  in  patriarchal 
times  a  very  general  significance,  which  probably 
comprehended  all  the  three  orders  now  mentioned. 
Its  import  was  of  course  modified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  numerous  varieties;  and  in  compar- 
ing the  elaborate  system  of  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  simpler  observances 
of  the  patriarchs,  an  intelligent  reader  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  an  adaptation  of  sacrifices 
to  the  state  of  the  Church  incorporated  in 
a  chosen  nation,  for  serving  at  once  to  expiate 
offences  committed  under  a  peculiar  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prefigure  the  great 
sacrifice  to  which  all  the  typical  ones  pointed. 

CHAP.  Vni.  1-36.  —  Moses  Consecrateth 
Aaron  and  his  Sons.  2.  Take  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
had  been  ordered  long  before  (Exod.  xxix.), 
but  it  is  now  described  with  all  the  details  of  the 
ceremonial  as  it  was  gone  through  after  the 
tabernacle  was  completed,  and  the  regulations  for 
the  various  sacrifices  enacted.  In  reference  to 
this,  it  was  manifestly  expedient  for  the  Israelitish 
people  to  be  satisfied  that  Aaron's  appointment  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  not  a 
personal  intrusion  nor  a  family  arrangement 
between  him  and  Moses ;  and  nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  a  more  prudent  or  necessary  measure, 
for  impressing  a  profound  conviction  of  the  Divine 
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origin  and  authority  of  the  priestly  institution, 
than  to  summon  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  in  their  presence  perform  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  inauguration  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  Divine  authority.  3.  gather  thou  all  the 
congregation  together  [^npn]— summon,  convoke, 
without  regard  to  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The 
order  was  given  to  Moses,  who  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  executing  it  by  speedily  circulating 
the  intelligence  through  the  whole  congregation ; 
for  he  had  only  to  announce  it  to  the  elders,  who 
were  the  established  media  of  communication 
with  the  people;  and,  besides,  he  had  thousands 
of  Levites  at  command,  whose  business  it  was  to 
perform  every  kind  of  secular  work  connected 
with  the  tabernacle.  By  the  agency  of  those 
numerous  officers  information  could  be  rapidly 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  camp.  It  may  be 
presumed  that,  on  an  occasion  of  so  great  national 
interest  as  the  consecration  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood—the first  ceremonial  of  its  kind  that  had 
taken  place— piety  or  curiosity  must  have  led  all 
to  give  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  call,  and  that  no 
Israelite  would  be  absent  except  he  were  pre- 
vented by  age,  sickness,  local  duties,  or  other 
unavoidable  circumstances,  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  [npin  7n{<]— the 
tent  of  meeting,  'the  appointed  tent,'  where  God 
promised  to  meet  His  people  (see  on  Exod.  xxv. 
22;  xxix.  43).  The  door  was  the  usual  place  of 
concourse;  and  not  an  instance  is  on  record,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Moses,  of  the  people  being  admitted 
further.  Dr.  Colenso  has  directed  against  this 
point  the  full  force  of  his  sceptical  battering-ram, 
with  a  view  to  demolish  the  credibility  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  pronounces  it  impossible  that 
the  people  could  w^itness  the  ceremony  in  such  a 
place,  unless  they  had  been  admitted  into  the 
court;  and  yet,  as  that  court  was  only  180  feet 
long  and  90  broad,  it  could  scarcely  have  accommo- 
dated 5,000,  much  less  the  600,000  male  adults ; 
while  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  being  10  cubits,  or 
18  feet  wide,  and  allowing  2  feet  for  each  man, 
9  men  only  could  have  stood  in  front  of  it.  Had 
the  people,  then,  been  ranged  according  to  regi- 
mental order  in  rows  of  9,  the  mighty  throng 
would  have  extended  back  20  miles;  or  had  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  whole  end,  they  would  have 
reached  back  4  miles.  These  extraordinary  con- 
clusions are  grounded  on  two  false  assumptions  in 
relation  both  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  to 
the  actual  scene  of  the  inauguration  service.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  service  was  to  be  performed 
within  the  tabernacle.    But  that  is  an  error. 
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the  assembly  was  *  gathered  together  unto  thg  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  I  ^-  ^- 
the  congregation.  I  ^  Ezra 3.  i. 


Though  God  appointed  the  tabernacle  as  a  place 
for  meeting  with  His  people,  the  Divine  oracles 
were  issued  from  above  the  mercyseat  in  the  most 
holy  place,  into  which  none  but  the  high  priest 
was  privileged  to  enter,  and  by  him  they  were 
communicated  to  the  people  outside.  None  but 
the  priests  and  some  of  the  Levites  on  certain 
occasions  were  admitted  into  any  part  of  the 
sanctuary,  while  all  others  designated  "strangers  " 
were  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  death  (Num. 
iii.  10 ;  iv.  18,  19).  It  is  especially  observable  that 
Aaron  and  his  sons  could  not  enter  on  the  day  of 
their  consecration  without  washing  their  feet 
(Exod.  xl.  30-32);  and  if  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  to  be  admitted  indiscriminately 
within  the  court,  they  must  have  undergone  the 
same  ablutions  also,  which  would  have  occupied  a 
great  length  of  time.  It  is  said  (ch.  ix.  5)  that  they 
stood  "before  the  Lord,"  which  is  equivalent  to 
*  before  the  tabernacle ; '  and.  this  (viz.^  the  taber- 
nacle) is  evidently  to.be.  taken  in  the  widest  sense, 
as  denoting  not  the  sanctuary  merely,  but  also  the 
court  belonging  to  it — as  in  Exod.  xxxi.  7-9  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the  laver,  neither  of 
which  were  stationed  in  the  sanctuary,  are  in- 
cluded amongst  the  contents  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  word  bears  the  same  general  acceptation  also, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  7;  Num.  iL  2;  vii.  1 ;  and  in  Exod. 
xxxix.  3.3,  where  the  tent  is  specified  as  part  of  the 
tabernacle.  That  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  here,  as  denoting  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
establishment,  appears  from  v.  33,  where  the  priests 
are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  for  .seven  days  ;  while  in  35  they  are 
enjoined  to  "abide  at  the  door;"  and  hence  "the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  "—the 
appointed  place  of  muster— must  be  the  door  of 
the  court.  The  people  therefore  were  without, 
not  within  the  tabernacle  (ch.  ix.  22-24).  Indeed, 
it  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  record  that  the 
transactions  took  place  under  the  open  sky.  The 
court  of  the  tabernacle  was  an  unroofed  enclosure ; 
and  as  the  laver  stood,  there,  the  priests  must 
have  been  washed  and  attired  in  their  official 
robes  there  also  {vv.  7-9).  Besides,  the  anointing 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  {vv.  10,  11)  and  of 
the  head  of  the  high  priest  (v.  12),,  the  offering  of 
special  sacrifices  in  succession,  particularly  of  the 
sin  offering,  in  which  the  bullock  was.  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and.  Aaron  and  his 
sons  laid  their  hands  upon  it, — all  required  the 
court  to  be  kept  vacant  and  clear  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  so  diversified  and  solemn  a  ceremonial. 
[Moreover,  in  the  phrase,  vr\^~h^,  unto  the  door, 
denotes  motion  towards,  in  the  direction 
of,  a  place;  nn^,  a  doorway— not  a  solid  door, 
as  Colenso  takes  it  to  be,  for  which  rhi  is  used, 
l)ut  an  opening,  an  entrance  to  a  tent  as  well  as  a 
house;  and  as  he  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  taber- 
nacle as  distinguished  from  the  door,  it  may  be 
T)roper  to  state  that  the  end  was  the  door,  formed 
by  T|DD,  a  hanging  drawn  across  (Exod.  xxvi. 
36).]  At  ar  unto  the  door  is  distinguished  from  in 
the  tent  door  (Gen.  xviii.  1),  and  denotes  the  front 
of  the  tabernacle  —  the  ijlace  where  the  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  4.  the  assembly 
was  gathered  together.  "The  assembly"  is  an 
indefinite  and  a  general  term  ;  but  it  is  evidently 
used  to  describe  those  who  w^ere  actually  present. 
AccordinjT  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  "the 
assembly  would  be  synonymous  wiuh  "all  the 
congrogation,"  although  the  Israelites  might  not 
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have  been  universally  present;  just  as  when  the 
parish,  the  city,  the  county  is  convened,  or  the 
House  of  Commons  is  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  said,  in  current  style,  the  parish,  the 
city,  the  county,  the  Commons,  did  so  and  so, 
although  comparatively  few  attended  the  meeting. 
The  observation  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
phrase  "all  the  congregation,"  which  occurs  in 
cases  where  it  was  physically  impossible  that  it 
can  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  sense— as  when  "all 
the  congregation  "  is  said  to  have  stoned  the  blas- 
phemer (ch.  xxiv.  14)  and  the  sabbath  breaker 
(Num.  XV.  35,  30),  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  acted  a  personal 
part  in  the  execution  of  those  offenders  ;  and 
therefore  the  general  term  must  be  taken  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  meaning  oaly  an  appointed 
Ijortion  of  the  people.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  [nnrn]  "the  assembly"  very  often  denotes 

'  the  appointed  assembly,'  the  body  of  elders, 
representatives  of  the  people  (cf.  Num.  xxxv.  12, 
24,  25  with  Josh.  xx.  4,  6,  9 ;  Exod.  xii.  3  with  21 ; 
ix.  5  with  i.  23,  24).  This  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Benisch,  and  of  Michaelis  (' Commentary  on  Laws 
of  Moses,'  vol.  i.,  p.  229,  Smith's  Translation),  who 
quotes  Num.  i.  16;  Deut.  xxix.  10.  At  the  same 
time,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  Moses  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  as  speaking  to  the  people,  when 
his  comraut^ications  were  made  through  the  elders, 
there  seems  to,  be  no  necessity  for  considering 
"the  assembly"  as  consisting  exclusively  of  this 
representative  body.  For  the  order  given  to  Moses 
was  to  .gather  together  not  the  elders,  not  the 
Levites,  out  "  all  the  congregation  ; "  not  to  receive 
a  Divine,  revelation,  but  to  assist  at  the  sacred 
ceremonial ;  and  in  the  circumstances  there  would 
be  an  immense  gathering.  Colenso  assumes  that 
none  but  those  who  stood  in  the  front  row  could 
witness  the  ceremony.  Like  every  large  collection 
of  people,  those  who  were  near  would  see  best — 
those  who  were  further  off  would  see  less  distinctly. 
Nor  would  there  be  anything  of  the  dense  packing 
and  squeezing  amongst  the  assembled  multitude 
which  the  imagination  of  this  cavilling  objector 
has  conjured  up.  There  was  an  area  or  vacant 
space  of  2,000  cubits— i.  e.,  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile— in  every  direction  around  the  outside  of  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  the  people  of 
the  congregation  did  not  come  unless  when 
specially  summoned.  On  the  outskirts  of  that 
unocci\pied  ground  the  whole  congregation  were 
encamped,  each  tribe  by  itself  "far  off"  (Num.  ii. 
2),  or  right  opposite  the  tabernacle,  the  twelve 
tribes  being  ranged  in  four  divisions,  so  that  three 
were  stationed  respectively  on  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  tabernacle  forn^ing  the  centre. 
From  these  different  quarters  of  the  encampment, 
then,  the  people,  when  summoned  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  would  press  forward  to  that  sacred 
tent  as  a  common  point  of  attraction.  Each 
person,  of  course,  would  strive  to  make  his  way 
to  the  door;  but  as  such  immense  masses  from 
every  tribe,  converging  to  one  spot,  must  neces- 
sarily have  obstructed  each  other's  way,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  but  a  few  to  reach  the 
door,  the  crowd  would  be  gathered  around  the 
tabernacle  itself ;  and  supposing,  on  Colemd's  own 
hypothesis,  that  this  congregated  multitude  con- 
sisted of  the  600,000  adults— each  of  whom  had, 
according  to  his  estimate,  two  square  feet  of 
ground  for  standing  on — an  irregular  circle  would 
have  been  formed  of  about  1,800  feet  in  diameter. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  the  line  extending 
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5  And  Moses  said  unto  the  congregation,  This  is  the  thing  which  the 

6  Lord  commanded  to  be  done.    And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons, 

7  and  ^washed  them  with  water.  And  he  put  upon  him  the coat,  and 
girded  him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe,  and  put  the 
ephod  upon  him,  and  he  girded  him  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 

8  and  bound  it  unto  him  therewith.  And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon 
him:  also  he  ^put  in  the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim. 

9  And  -^he  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head;  also  upon  the  mitre,  eveti  upon 
his  fore  front,  did  he  put  the  golden  plate,  the  holy  crown ;  as  the  Lord 
^  commanded  Moses. 

10  And    Moses  took  the  anointing  oil,  and  anointed  the  tabernacle  and 

11  all  that  was  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  And  he  sprinkled  thereof 
upon  the  altar  seven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar  and  all  his  vessels, 

12  both  the  laver  and  his  foot,  to  sanctify  them.  And  he  *  poured  of  the 
anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed  him,  to  sanctify  him. 

13  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and  put  coats  upon  them,  and  girded 
them  with  girdles,  and  ^put  bonnets  upon  them;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

14  And  ^he  brought  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering:  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  ^  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering. 

15  And  he  slew  it;  ™and  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar  round  about  with  his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar,  and  poured 
the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  sanctified  it,  to  make  recon- 

16  ciliation  upon  it.  And  ^he  took  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards, 
and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 

17  Moses  burned  it  upon  the  altar.  But  the  bullock,  and  his  hide,  his  flesh, 
and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  without  the  camp;  as  the  Lord  "com- 
manded Moses. 

18  And  ^he  brouglit  the  ram  for  the  burnt  offering:  and  Aaron  and  his 

19  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.    And  he  killed  it;  and 

20  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  cut  the 
ram  into  pieces;  and  Moses  burnt  the  head,  and  the  pieces,  and  the  fat. 

21  And  he  washed  the  inwards  and  the  legs  in  water;  and  Moses  burnt 
the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar :  it  was  a  burnt  sacrifice  for  a  sweet  savour, 
a?id  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  ^as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

22  And  '"he  brought  the  other  ram,  the  ram  of  consecration:  and  Aaron 
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twenty  miles  otf,  the  radius  of  such  a  circle  would 
be  no  more  than  900  feet.  It  is  further  natural  to 
suppose  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  curtains 
which  enclosed  the  court  would  be  withdrawn,  so 
that  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  could  be  seen 
by  numbers  of  the  bystanders,  both  in  front  and 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  although 
a  large  proportion  of  those  standing  behind  at  a 
distance  might  have  to  content  themselves  with 
merely  knowing  what  was  being  done  within  the 
court,  all  would  be  in  a  position  to  witness  the 
grand  object  of  interest— the  anticipated  descent 
of  the  heavenly  tire  (cf.  ch,  ix.  24),  which  attested 
the  Divine  acceptance  of  the  first  national  offering 
in  Israel. 

6,  Moses  .  .  .  washed  them  "with  water."  A 

summary  account  of  this  ceremony  is  given,  Exod. 
xl.  11,  12.  At  consecration  they  were  subjected 
to  entire  ablution,  though  on  ordinary  occasions 
they  were  required,  before  entering  on  their 
duties,  only  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  This 
symbolical  ablution  was  designed  to  teach  them 
tiie  necessity  of  inward  purity,  and  the  imperative 
obligation  on  those  who  bore  the  vessels  and  con- 
ducted the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  holy, 
7-9.  lie  put  upon  him  the  coat.  The  investiture 
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took  place  on  the  same  spot,  and  near  the  laver. 
The  splendour  of  the  official  vestments,  together 
•with  the  gorgeous  tiara  of  the  high  priest,  was 
intended  doubtless,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  high  respect  for 
the  ministers  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  next,  from 
the  predominant  use  of  linen,  to  inculcate  upon 
Aaron  and  his  sons  the  duty  of  maintaining 
unspotted  righteousness  in  their  characters  and 
lives. 

10-12.  took  the  anointing  oil,  &c,— which  was 
designed  to  intimate  that  persons  who  acted  as 
leaders  in  the  solemn  services  of  worship  should 
have  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  both  in  His 
gifts  and  graces. 

14-17.  hrought  the  "bullock,  &c.  — a  timely  ex- 
pression of  their  sense  of  uuworthiness,  a  public 
and  solemn  confession  of  their  personal  sins, 
and  a  transference  of  their  guilt  to  the  typical 
victim. 

18-21.  brought  the  ram,  &c.  — as  a  token  of 
their  entire  dedication  to  the  service  of  God. 

22-30.  brought  the  other  ram,  &c.  *  We  learn 
from  the  Egyptian  sculptures  that  the  victim, 
having  its  feet  tied  together,  was  thrown  on  tlie 
ground ;  and  the  priest  having  placed  his  hand 
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23  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  And  he  slew 
it;  and  Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  it,  and  put  it  upon  Hhe  tip  of  Aaron's 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe 

24  of  his  right  foot.  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and  Moses  put  of  the 
blood  upon  the  tip  of  their  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their  right 
hands,  and  upon  the  great  toes  of  their  right  feet;  and  Moses  ^sprinkled 

25  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  ^he  took  the  fat,  and  the 
rump,  and  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the 

26  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and  the  right  shoulder:  and 
''"out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread  that  was  before  the  Lord  he  took 
one  unleavened  cake,  and  a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer,  and  put 

27  them  on  the  fat,  and  upon  the  right  sho-ulder:  and  he  put  all  ^upon 
Aaron's  hands,  and  upon  his  sons'  hands,  and  waved  them  for  a  wave 

28  offering  before  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took  them  from  off  their  hands, 
and  burnt  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt  offering:  they  conse- 
crations for  ^a  sweet  savour:  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 

29  Lord.  And  Moses  took  the  breast,  and  waved  it  for  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord  :  for  of  the  ram  of  consecration  it  was  ^  Moses'  part ;  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing  oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  icas 
upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments, 
and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons'  garments  with  him ;  and  sanc- 
tified Aaron,  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  garments 
with  him. 

31  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  *Boil  the  flesh  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  there  eat  it  with  the 
bread  that  is  in  the  basket  of  consecrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying, 

32  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it.    And  ^  that  which  remaineth  of  the  flesh 

33  and  of  the  bread  shall  ye  burn  with  fire.  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  seven  days,  until  the  days 
of  your  consecration  be  at  an  end :  for  *^  seven  days  shall  he  consecrate 

34  you.    As  ^  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  do, 

35  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  day  and  night  seven  days,  and  ^ keep 

36  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die  not :  for  so  I  am  commanded.  So 
Aaron  and  his  sous  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 
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on  its  head  (as  in  clis.  i.  4;  iii.  8),  or  holding  it  by 
the  horn,  cut  its  throat,  apparently  from  ear  to 
ear,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Moslems  at  the  present 
day.  The  skin  was  then  removed,  and  after  the 
head  had  been  taken  away,  the  fore-leg  or  shoulder, 
generally  the  right  shoulder  (as  in  ch.  viii.  26), 
was  the  first  joint  cut  off.  This  was  considered 
and  called  the  choicest  part,  and  was  the  first 
offered  on  the  altar  (cf.  ch.  viii.  25 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
24).  The  other  parts  were  afterwards  cut  up  ; 
and  the  shoulder,  the  thigh,  the  head,  the  rump, 
the  heart,  and  the  kidneys  were  the  principal  ones 
placed  on  the  altar.  The  body  was  filled  with 
cakes  and  various  things,  after  which  it  was 
burnt  (as  in  ch.  viii.  25,  26) '  ( Wilkinson,  in 
HawUnson's  'Herodotus,'  ii.,  69-72).  After  the 
sin  offering  and  burnt  offering  had  been  presented 
on  their  behalf,  this  was  their  peace  offering — a 
federal  rite,  by  v/hich  they  declared  the  pleasure 
which  they  felt  in  entering  upon  the  service  of 
tlje  God  of  Israel,  and  being  brought  into  close 
communion  with  Him  as  the  ministers  of  His 
Banctuary,  together  with  their  confident  reliance 
on  His  grace  to  help  them  in  all  their  sacred 
duties  (see  on  Exod.  xxix.  19-22).  As  Aaron  was 
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consecrated  to  the  ofSce  of  high  priest  by  the 
blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration  [Septuagint,  K-ptos 
TcXetcoaeu)?,  the  ram  of  perfection],  so  the  apostle 
(Heb.  V.  8,  9,  10)  uses  the  same  word  [Te/Ytiwo-at] 
to  express  the  consecration  of  Christ  to  His 
spiritual  office  ;  and  hence  He  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  (Heb.  vii.  28). 

33.  ye  shall  not,  &c.  After  all  these  pre- 
liminaries, they  had  still  to  undergo  a  week's 
I)robation  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  before 
they  obtained  permission  to  enter  into  the 
interior  of  the  sacred  building.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  same  sacrificial  rites 
were  observed  as  on  the  first  day ;  and  they  were 
expressly  admonished  that  the  smallest  breach 
of  any  of  the  appointed  observances  would  lead 
to  the  certain  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  'The 
case  of  the  high  priest  differed  from  that  of  the 
common  priests,  who  were  never  consecrated 
afresh  after  the  original  consecration  of  their 
fathers,  the  immediate  sons  of  Aaron.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  pontificate 
descended  according  to  jjersonal  claims,  but  the 
priesthood  was  by  hereditary  right'  {Outram 
On  Sac.  Dis.,'  i.,  ch.  v.,  Allen's  Translation). 
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9     AND  "  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day,  that  Moses  called  Aaron 

2  and  his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  he  said  unto  Aaron,  ^  Take 
thee  a  young  calf  for  a  sin  offering,  and    a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering, 

3  without  blemish,  and  offer  them  before  the  Lord.  And  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak,  saying,  ^  Take  ye  a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering ;  and  a  calf  and  a  lamb,  hath  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish, 

4  for  a  burnt  offering ;  also  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  peace  offerings,  to 
sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ;  and  a  *  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil :  for 
^  to-day  the  Lord  will  appear  unto  you. 

5  And  they  brought  that  which  Moses  commanded  before  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  :  and  all  the  congregation  drew  near  and  stood 

6  before  the  Lord.  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  that  ye  should  do :  and  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear 
unto  you. 

7  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Go  unto  the  altar,  and  ^  offer  thy  sin 
offering,  and  thy  burnt  offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  thyself,  and 
for  the  people :  and  *  offer  the  offering  of  the  people,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  them;  as  the  Lord  commanded. 

8  Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar,  and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin 

9  offering  Yihich  was  for  himself.  And  •'  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the 
blood  unto  him ;  and  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  ^put  it  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  poured  out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar:  but  Hhe  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver  of  the 
sin  offering,  he  burnt  upon  the  altar;  '"as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
And  "the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt  with  fire  without  the  camp. 

12  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offering;  and  Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  him 

13  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar.  And  they 
presented  the  burnt  offering  unto  him,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  and  the 

14  head :  and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  And  he  did  wash  the 
inwards  and  the  legs,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offering  on  the 
altar. 

15  And  ''he  brought  the  people's  offering,  and  took  the  goat,  which  was 
the  sin  offering  for  the  people,  and  slew  it,  and  offered  it  for  sin,  as  the 
first.    And  he  brought  the  burnt  offering,  and  offered  it  according  to  the 
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And  he  brought  the  meat  offering,  and  ^took  an  handful 
thereof,  and  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  ^beside  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the 
morning.    He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
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CHAP.  IX.  1-24,— The  Priest's  Entry  into 
Office,  1-2.  Moses  called  .  . .  Take  tliee  a  young 
calf.  The  animals  used  in  sacrifice  were  not 
only  to  be  without  blemish,  but,  excepting  doves, 
not  under  eight  days,  nor  over  three  years  old. 
The  directions  in  these  sacred  things  were  still 
given  by  Moses,  the  circumstances  being  extraor- 
dinary. But  he  was  only  the  medium  of  com- 
municating the  Divine  will  to  the  newly-made 
priests.  The  first  of  their  official  acts  was  the 
sacrifice  of  another  sin  offering,  to  atone  for  the 
defects  of  the  inauguration  services ;  and  yet 
that  sacrifice  did  not  consist  of  a  bullock  —  the 
sacrifice  appointed  for  some  particular  trans- 
gression; but  of  a  calf,  perhaps  not  without  a 
significant  reference  to  Aaron's  sin  in  the  golden 
calf.  Then  followed  a  burnt  offering,  expressive 
of  their  voluntary  and  entire  self-devotement 
to  the  Divine  service.  The  newly  consecrated 
priests,  having  done  this  on  their  own  account, 
were  called  to  offer  a  sin  offering  and  burnt 
offering  for  the  people,  ending  the  ceremonial 
by  a  peace  offering,  which  was  a  sacred  feast. 
This  injunction  '  to  make  an  atonement  for  him- 
self and  for  the  people'  (Septuagint,  'for  thy 
family')  at  the  commencement  of  his  sacred 
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functions  furnishes  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  system  of  worship. 
In  all  false  or  corrupt  forms  of  religion  the 
studied  policy  has  been  to  inspire  the  people 
with  an  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  as, 
in  point  of  purity  and  favour  with  the  Divinity, 
far  above  the  level  of  other  men.  But  among  the 
Hebrews  the  priests  were  required  to  offer  for 
the  expiation  of  their  sins,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
of  the  people.  This  imperfection  of  Aaron's 
priesthood,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
Gospel  dispensation ;  for  our  Great  High  Priest, 
who  has  entered  for  us  into  '  the  true  tabernacle,' 
'knew  no  sin'  (Heb,  x.  10,  11), 

8.  Aaron  .  .  .  went  unto  the  altar,  &c.  Whether 
it  had  been  enjoined  the  first  time,  or  it  was 
unavoidable,  from  the  divisions  of  the  ijriestly 
labour  not  being  as  yet  completely  arranged, 
Aaron,  assisted  by  his  sons,  appears  to  have 
slain  the  victims  with  his  own  hands,  as  well 
as  gone  through  all  the  prescribed  ritual  at  the 
altar, 

15.  the  goat— (see  on  the  particular  kind  of 
goat,  ch.  iv.  23).  17-21.  meat  offering  .  .  .  wave 
offering.  It  is  observable  that  there  is  no  notice 
taken  of  these  in  the  offerings  the  priests  made 
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offerings  which  was  for  the  people :  and  Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  him 

19  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  the  fat 
of  tlie  bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the  rump,  and  that  which  covereth  the 

20  inwards,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver:  and  they  put  the 

21  fat  upon  the  breasts,  and  he  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar:  and  the 
breasts  and  the  right  shoulder  Aaron  waved  '^for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord  ;  as  Moses  commanded. 

22  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  toward  the  people,  and  blessed  them ; 
and  came  down  from  offering  of  the  sin  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering, 

23  and  peace  offerings.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  came  out,  and  *  blessed  the  people :  *  and  the  glory 

24  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people.  And  "there  came  a  fire  out 
''"from  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering 
and  the  fat:  which  when  all  the  people  saw,  ^they  shouted,  and  fell  on 
their  faces. 

10  AND  "  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his 
censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  thereon,  and  offered  *  strange 

2  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  them  not.    And  there  '^went 
out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured  them ;  and  they  died  before  the 

3  Lord.    Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  it  that  the  Lord  spake. 


for  themselves.  Thej^  could  not  bear  their  own 
sins;  and  therefore,  instead  of  eating  any  part 
of  their  own  sin  offering,  as  thejr  were  at  liberty 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  peoples  offering,  they 
had  to  carry  the  whole  carcases  without  the 
camp,  and  burn  them  with  fire." 

22.  Aaron  lifted  his  hands  and  blessed.  The 
pronouncing  of  a  benediction  on  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  court  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
high  priest's  duty,  and  the  formula  in  which  it 
was  to  be  given  is  described,  Num.  vi.  23-27. 
came  down  from  ofiFering.  The  altar  was  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  ascent 
was  by  a  gentle  slope  (Exod.  xx.  26).  23.  Moses 
and  Aaron  -went  into  the  tabernacle.  Moses, 
according  to  the  Divine  instructions  he  had 
received,  accompanied  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
initiate  them  into  their  sacred  duties.  Their 
previous  occupations  had  detained  them  at  the 
altar,  and  they  now  entered  in  company  into  the 
sacred  edifice  to  bear  the  blood  of  the  offerings 
within  the  sanctuary,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared,  &c. — perhaps  in  a  resplendent  effulgence 
above  the  tabernacle,  as  a  fresh  token  of  the  Divine 
acceptance  of  that  newly  established  seat  of  His 
■worship.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to  speak  of  the 
Aaron ic  priesthood  as  merely  typical.  It  was 
an  efficacious  divine  institution,  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  and  actually  con- 
veying for  the  time  present  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  humble  Israelitish  worshipper. 
24.  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord— a 
flame  emanating  from  that  resplendent  light  that 
filled  the  holy  place,  flashed  upon  the  brasen  altar, 
and  kindled  the  sacrifices.  This  miraculous  fire 
— for  the  descent  of  which  the  people  had  prob- 
ably been  prepared,  and  which  the  priests  were 
enjoined  never  to  let  out  (ch.  vi.  13) — was  a  sign, 
not  only  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offerings  and  of 
the  establishment  of  Aaron's  authority,  but  of 
God's  actual  residence  in  that  chosen  dwelling- 
place.  The  moment  the  solemn  though  welcome 
spectacle  was  seen,  a  simultaneous  shout  of  joy 
and  gratitude  burst  from  the  assembled  Congre- 
gation, and  in  the  attitude  of  profoundest  reverence 
they  worshipped  '  a  present  Dei  by. 

CHAP.  X.  1-20.— Nadab  and  Abihit  Burnt. 
1.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  &c.   If  this  incident  oc- 
curred at  the  solemn  period  of  the  consecrating 
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and  dedicating  the  altar,  these  young  men  assumed 
an  office  which  had  been  committed  to  Moses;  or 
if  it  were  some  time  after,  it  was  an  encroachment 
on  duties  which  devolved  on  their  father  alone  as 
the  high  priest.  But  the  offence  was  of  a  far  more 
aggravated  nature  than  such  a  mere  informality 
would  imply.  It  consisted  not  only  in  their 
venturing  unauthorized  to  perform  the  incense 
service— the  highest  and  most  solemn  ot  the 
priestly  ofiices  —  not  only  in  their  engaging 
together  in  a  work  which  was  the  duty  only  of 
one,  but  in  their  presuming  to  intrude  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  to  which  access  was  denied  to  all 
but  the  high  priest  alone.  In  this  respect  they 
"offered  strangB  tire  before  the  Lord:"  they  were 
guilty  of  a  presumptuous  and  uuw^arranted  intru- 
sion into  a  sacred  office  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  But  their  offence  was  more  aggravated 
still ;  for  instead  of  taking  the  fire  which  was  put 
into  their  censers  from  the  brasen  altar,  they  seem 
to  have  been  content  with  common  fire,  and  thus 
perpetrated  an  act  which,  considering  the  descent 
of  the  miraculous  fire  they  had  So  recently  wit- 
nessed, and  the  solemn  obligation  under  which 
they  were  laid  to  make  use  of  that  which  was 
specially  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  altars, 
they  betrayed  a  carelessness,  an  irreverence,  a 
want  of  faith,  most  surprising  and  lamentable. 
A  precedent  of  such  evil  tendency  was  dangerous  ; 
and  it  was  imperatively  necessary,  therefore,  as 
well  for  the  priests  themselves  as  for  the  sacred 
things,  that  a  marked  expression  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  should  be  given  for  doing  that  which 
God  "commanded  them  not" — i.e.,  which  He 
forbade  them  to  use.  2.  fire  from  the  Lord  .  .  . 
devoured  them— rather,  killed  them ;  for  it  appears 
{v.  5)  that  neither  their  bodies  nor  their  robes 
were  consumed.  The  expression,  "from  the  Lord," 
indicates  that  this  fire  issued  from  the  most  holy 
place ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  these  two  young 
priests,  by  the  infliction  of  an  awful  judgment, 
the  wisdom  of  God  observed  the  same  course, 
in  repressing  the  first  instance  of  contempt  for 
sacred  things,  as  He  did  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  (  Acts  v.  1-11).  3.  Moses 
said  .  .  .  This  is  it,  &c.  "  They  that  come  nigh 
me  "  points,  in  this  passage,  directly  to  the  priests ; 
and  they  had  received  repeated  and  solemn  warn- 
ings as  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  manner  of 
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saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  '^tliat  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all 

4  the  people  I  will  be  *  glorified.  And  Aaron  held  his  peace.  And  Moses 
called  Mishael  and  Elzaphan,  the  sons  of -^Uzziel  the  uncle  of  Aaron,  and 
said  unto  them,  Come  near,  ^  carry  your  brethren  from  before  the  sanc- 

5  tuary  out  of  the  camp.  So  they  went  near,  and  carried  them  in  their 
coats  out  of  the  camp ;  as  Moses  had  said. 

6  And  Moses  sa.id  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his 
sons,  '^Uncover  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your  clothes,  lest  ye  die, 
and  lest  *  wrath  come  upon  all  the  people :  but  let  your  brethren,  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  hath  kindled. 

7  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, lest  ye  die :  ^"for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you.  And 
they  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses. 

8,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Do  ^not  drink  wine  nor 
9  strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 

10  throughout  your  generations:  and  that  ye  may  "^put  difference  between 

11  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and  clean;  and  "that  ye  may 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

12  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar, 
his  sons  that  were  left,  Take  the  meat  offering  that  remaineth  of  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the 

13  altar:  for  ^it  is  most  holy:  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because 
it  is  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  made  by 

14  fire:  for  so  I  am  commanded.  And  ^  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder 
shall  ye  eat  in  a  clean  place ;  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters  with 
thee :  for  they  be  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  which  are  given  out  of  the 

15  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  heave  shoulder 
and  the  wave  breast  shall  they  bring  with  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of 
the  fat,  to  wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and  it  shall  be 
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their  approach  into  the  Divine  presence  (Exod. 
xix.  22;  xxix.  44;  ch.  viii.  35).  Aaron  held  Ms 
peace.  The  loss  of  two  sons  in  so  sudden  and 
awful  a  manner  was  a  calamity  overwhelming  to 
parental  feelings.  But  the  pious  priest  indulged 
in  no  vehement  ebullition  of  comiDiaint,  and  gave 
vent  to  no  murmur  of  discontent,  but  submitted 
in  silent  resignation  to  what  he  saw  was  "  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God."  4-5.  Moses  called 
Mishael  and  Elzaphan  (see  Exod.  vi.  22) .  .  .  Come 
near,  carry  your  brethren  from  before  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  entrance  of  the  two  brothers  into  the 
sanctuary  being  in  this  case  absolutely  necessary, 
the  ceremonial  rules  were  relaxed  on  the  occasion, 
in  their  coats  [nniinp^i]— in  their  tunics,  a  loose 
upper  coat.  The  removal  of  the  two  corpses  for 
burial  without  the  camp  would  spread  the  painful 
intelligence  amongst  all  the  congregation.  The 
interment  of  the  priestly  vestments  along  with 
them  was  a  sign  of^ their  being  polluted  by  the  sin 
of  their  irreligious  wearers;  and  the  remembrance 
of  so  appalling  a  judgment  could  not  fail  to  strike 
a  salutary  fear  into  the  hearts  both  of  priests  and 
people. 

6.  Uncover  not  your  heads.  They  who  were 
ordered  to  carry  out  the  two  bodies,  being  engaged 
in  their  sacred  duties,  were  forbidden  to  remove 
their  turbans,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  cus- 
toms of  mourning;  and  the  prohibition,  "neither 
reud  your  garments,"  was  in  all  probability 
confined  also  to  their  official  costume.  For  at 
other  times  the  priests  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of 
their  countrymen,  and,  in  common  with  their 
families,  might  indulge  their  private  feelings  by 
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the  usual  signs  or  expressions  of  grief  (see  on 
Num.  ix.  6). 

8-11.  Do  not  drink  wine,  &c.  This  prohibition, 
and  the  accompanying  admonitions,  following 
immediately  the  occurrence  of  so  fatal  a  catas- 
trophe, has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  entertained 
by  many,  that  the  two  unhappy  priests  were  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication  when  they  committed 
the  ofience  which  was  expiated  only  by  their  lives. 
Such  an  idea,  though  the  presumption  is  in  its 
favour,  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  shows  the  necessity,  or  at  least 
the  appropriateness,  of  such  a  caution  to  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  amongst  a  people 
recently  come  from  Egypt  (  Wilkinsori's  '  Ancient 
Egypt,' iii.,  p.  172).  10.  that  ye  may  put  difference 
between  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean 
and  clean.  The  grand  and  special  function  of 
the  priests,  while  attending  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  daily  or  oft-recurring  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  was  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  true 
religion  to  the  people,  both  symbolically  and 
orally.  They  were  not,  like  the  heathen  priests,  to 
possess  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine,  but 
whatever  was  made  known  to  themselves  of  the 
nature  and  practical  bearing  of  sacred  things, 
they  were,  as  official  instructors  in  Israel,  to  com- 
municate it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

12-15.  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  &c.  This  was 
a  timely  and  considerate  rehearsal  of  the  laws 
that  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  priests.  Amid 
the  distractions  of  their  family  bereavement, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  might  have  forgotten 
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thine,  and  thy  sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever;  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded. 

And  Moses  diligently  sought  ''the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  behold, 
it  was  burnt:  and  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron  which  were  left  aliw,  saying.  Wherefore  *  have  ye  not  eaten  the 
sin  offering  in  the  holy  place,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given 
it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  the  Lord?  Behold,  the  blood  of  it  was  not  brought  in 
within  the  holy  place:  JQ  should  indeed  have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  place, 
^as  I  commanded.  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  this  ^'day  have 
they  offered  their  sin  offering  and  their  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord; 
and  such  things  have  befallen  me:  and  ifl  had  eaten  the  sin  offering 
to-day,  should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  And 
when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  content. 

AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  saying  unto  them, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  These  are  the  beasts  which 
ye  shall  eat  among  all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth.  Whatsoever 
parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud,  among  the 
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or  overlooked  some  of  their  duties  (cf.  Deut.  xvi. 
11,  14) ;  but  those  only  might  partake  of  them 
who  were  themselves  ceremonially  clean.  15.  a 
statute  for  ever.  It  is  repeatedly  said  that  the 
injunctions  addressed  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
not  for  them  as  individuals  onlj'-,  but  to  serve  as 
permanent  ecclesiastical  regulations.  And  yet,  in 
regard  to  these,  there  was  a  wise  accommodation 
to  circumstances.  Rites  which  could  be  observed 
in  the  wilderness  were  duly  attended  to  there; 
while  others,  which  implied  the  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  were  deferred  till  the  eventual 
settlement  in  that  country,  where  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  to  be  the  established  law  of 
church  and  state  (see  on  Num.  xv.  1,  2,  13,  16). 

16-20.  Moses  diligently  sought,  &c.  In  a  sacri- 
fice presented,  as  that  had  been,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests,  as  typically 
representing  them  and  bearing  their  sins,  to  have 
eaten  the  flesh  after  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled 
upon  the  altar.  Instead  of  using  it,  however,  for 
a  sacred  feast,  they  had  burnt  it  without  the 
camp ;  and  Moses,  who  discovered  this  deijarture 
from  the  prescribed  ritual,  probably  from  a  dread 
of  some  further  chastisements,  challenged — not 
Aaron,  whose  heart  was  too  much  lacerated  to 
bear  a  new  cause  of  distress— but  his  two  surviv- 
ing sons  in  the  priesthood,  for  the  great  irregularity. 
Their  father,  however,  who  heard  the  charge,  and 
by  whose  directions  the  error  had  been  committed, 
hastened  to  give  the  explanation.  The  import  of 
his  apology  is,  that  all  the  duty  pertaining  to  the 
presentation  of  the  offering  had  been  duly  and 
sacredly  performed,  except  the  festive  part  of  the 
observance,  which  privately  devolved  upon  the 
priest  and  his  family;  and  that  this  had  been 
omitted,  either  because  his  heart  was  too  dejected 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  a  cheerful  feast,  or 
that  he  supposed,  from  the  appalling  judgments 
that  had  been  inflicted,  the  whole  services  of  that 
occasion  were  so  vitiated  that  he  did  not  complete 
them.  Aaron  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  By 
the  express  command  of  God  the  sin  offering  was 
to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place ;  and  no  fanciful  view 
of  exi)ediency  or  propriety  ought  to  have  led  him 
to  disT)ense  at  discretion  with  a  positive  statute. 
The  law  of  God  was  clear ;  and  where  that  is 
the  case,  it  is  sin  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  path  of  duty.  But  Moses  sympathized 
with  his  deeply  afflicted  brother ;  and  having 
I'ointed  out  tne  error,  said  no  more  (see  on  ch.  vi. 
25,  26). 
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CHAP.  XL  1-47.— Beasts  that  may  and  may 
NOT  BE  EATEN.  1.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  to  Aaron.  These  laws  being  addressed  to 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  Israel, 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  twofold  view  that  is  to 
be  taken  of  them.  Undoubtedly  the  first  and 
strongest  reason  for  instituting  a  distinction 
among  meats  was  to  discourage  the  Israelites 
from  spreading  into  other  countries,  and  from 
general  intercourse  with  the  w^orld — to  prevent 
them  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  Caanan,  so  as  to 
fall  into  their  idolatries,  or  be  contaminated  with 
their  vices ;  in  short,  to  keep  them  a  distinct  and 
Ijeculiar  people,  by  raising  a  broad  and  impassable 
wall  of  opposite  customs.  To  this  purpose  no 
difl'erence  of  creed,  no  system  of  polity,  no  diversity 
of  language  or  manners  was  so  subservient  as 
a  distinction  of  meats,  founded  on  religion ;  and 
hence  the  Jews,  who  were  taught  by  education  to 
abhor  many  articles  of  food  freely  partaken  of 
by  other  x^eople,  never,  even  at  periods  of  great 
degeneracy,  could  amalgamate  with  the  nations 
amongst  which  they  were  dispersed.  But  although 
this  was  the  principal  foundation  of  these  laws, 
dietetic  reasons  also  had  weight;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  flesh  of  many  of  the  animals  here 
ranked  as  unclean  is  everywhere,  but  especially 
in  warm  climates,  less  wholesome  and  adapted  for 
food  than  those  which  are  allowed  to  be  eaten 
—apt  to  stimulate  gross  and  sensual  passions, 
and  to  foster  coarse  tastes  as  well  as  degrading 
habits.  These  laws,  therefore,  being  subservient 
to  sanatory  as  well  as  religious  ends,  were  ad- 
dressed both  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  3-7.  What- 
soever parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed, 
and  cheweth  the  cud.  Ruminating  animals,  by 
the  peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs,  digest 
their  food  more  fully  than  others.  It  is  found 
that  in  the  act  of  chewing  the  cud  a  large  por- 
tiou  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  noxious  plants 
eaten  by  them  passes  off  by  the  salivary  glands. 
This  power  of  secreting  the  poisonous  effects  of 
vegetables  is  said  to  be  particularly  remarkable 
in  cows  and  goats,  whose  mouths  are  often  sore, 
and  sometimes  bleed,  in  consequence.  Their  flesh 
is  therefore  in  a  better  state  for  food,  as  it  con- 
tains more  of  the  nutritious  juices,  and  is  moi'e 
easily  digested  in  the  human  stomach,  and  is 
consequently  more  easily  assimilated.  Animals 
which  do  not  chew  the  cud  convert  their  food 
less  -perfectly :  their  flesh  is  therefore  unwhoie^. 
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4  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them 
that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof :  as  the  camel, 
because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divid^jth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean 

5  unto  you.    And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth 

6  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean  unto  you.  And  the  hare,  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  *  unclean  unto 

7  you.    And  the  swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and  be  cloven-footed, 

8  yet  he  cheweth  not  the  cud;  ""he  is  unclean  to  you.  Of  their  flesh 
shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch  ;  they  are 
unclean  to  you. 
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some,  from  the  gross  animal  juices  with  which 
they  abound,  and  is  apt  to  produce  scorbutic 
and  scrofulous  disorders.  But  the  animals  that 
may  be  eaten  are  those  which  '  part  the  hoof 
as  well  as  chew  the  cud:'  and  this  is  another 
means  of  freeing  the  flesh  of  the  animal  from 
noxious  substances.  '  In  the  case  of  animals  with 
parted  hoofs,  when  feeding  in  unfavourable  situ- 
ations, a  prodigious  amount  of  foetid  matter  is 
discharged,  and  passes  off  between  the  toes; 
while  animals  with  undivided  hoofs,  feeding  on 
the  same  ground,  become  severely  affected  in  the 
legs,  from  the  poisonous  plants  among  the  pasture' 
[Whitelaw's  'Code  of  Health').  All  experience 
attests  this,  and  accordingly  the  use  of  ruminating 
animals— that  is,  which  both  chew  the  cud  and  part 
the  hoof — has  always  obtained  in  most  countries, 
though  it  was  observed  most  carefully  by  the 
people  who  were  favoured  with  the  x>romulgation 
of  God's  law.  4.  the  camel.  It  does  to  a  certain 
extent  divide  the  hoof,  for  the  foot  consists  of  two 
large  parts,  but  the  division  is  not  complete — 
the  toes  rest  upon  an  elastic  pad,  on  which  the 
animal  goes.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  its  flesh  is 
tough ;  and  an  additional  reason  for  its  prohibition 
might  be  to  keep  the  Israelites  apart  from  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael.  5.  the  coney  [jS'ii'n; 
Septuagint,  Tav  ^aa-viroBa,  dacrvirov^']  —  a  hairy- 
footed  animal  ;  not  the  rabbit,  for  it  is  not  found 
in  Arabia  or  Palestine,  but  the  Hyrax  Syriacv.s 
of  naturalists— a  little  animal  of  the  size  and  general 
shape  of  the  rabbit,  but  differing  from  it- in  several 
essential  features:  it  has  no  tail,  singular  long 
hairs  bristling  like  thorns  or  quills  amongst  the 
fur  on  its  back  ;  its  feet  are  bare,  its  nails  flat  and 
round,  except  those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind 
feet,  which  are  sharp,  and  project  like  an  awl.  It 
does  not  burrow  in  the  ground,  but  frequents  the 
clefts  of  rocks.  Scientific -naturalists  alfirm  that 
the  Hyrax  is  neither  a  rodent,  like  the  hare  and 
the  rabbit,  nor  a  ruminant,  but  it  is  anomalous, 
and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  great  pachyderms  of 
systematic  zoology  {Dr.  Ainsworth).  Although 
some  writers  continue  to  maintain  the  opinion 
that  the  jerboa  is  the  beast  referred  to,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists 
(the  daman  of  the  modern  Syrians,  the  nabr  of 
the  Arabs,  the  askoko  of  the  Abyssinians)  does 
correspond  to  the  Scriptural  description  of  the 
coney  loetter  than  any  other  animal.  6.  the  hare 
[nnnNin].  Two  species  of  hare  must  have  been 
pointed  at— the  Sinai  hare;  the  hare  of  the  desert, 
small  and  generally  brown  ;  the  other,  the  hare  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  about  the  size  and  appearance 
of  that  known  in^  our  own  country.  jN either  the 
hare  nor  the  coney  is  really  ruminant.  They  only 
appear  to  be  so  from  working  the  jaws  on  the 
grasses  they  live  on.  'In  regard  to  both  the 
shaphan  and  the  hare,  we  should  understand  the 
original,  rendered  "chewing  the  cud,"  as  implying 
merely  a  second  mastication,  more  or  less  complete, 
and  not  necessarily  that  faculty  of  true  ruminants 
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which  derives  its  name  from  a  power  to  draw  up 
aliment,  after  deglutition,  when  worked  into  a 
ball,  from  the  flrst  stomach  into  the  mouth,  and 
there  to  subject  it  to  a  grinding  process.  The  act 
of  "chewing  the  cud,"  and  of  "re-chewing," 
being  considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the 
sacred  lawgiver,  not  being  occupied  with  the 
doctrines  of  science,  no  doubt  used  the  expression 
in  the  popular  sense  in  which  it  was  then  under- 
stood '  {Ch.  Hamilton  Srnith,  Kino's  '  Cyclo- 
paedia'). [The  Vatican  MS.,  published  by  Carafa 
in  1587,  reads,  'the  hare,  because  he  does  not 
chew  the  cud;'  but  in  Cardinal  Mais  'Edition 
of  the  Vatican  Codex,'  1857,  the  'not'  is  omitted- 
Tischendorfs  edition,  published  at  Leipsic,  1850, 
of  this  Vatican  Codex  has  in  the  text,  oti  ovk 
Avdyet  jxripviaa-ixov  tovto,  because  it  does  not 
bring  \ip  this  cud -chewing;  and  in  his  notes 
he  gives,  as  a  varied  reading,  on  avdyei,  because 
it  does  bring  up,  &c.  Moreover,  the  Septuagint 
uses,  not  Xayos,  the  common  word  for  hare,  but 


a  different  one,  yoipoypuXXio^,  a  little  grunting 

Eig,  which  some  nave  taken  to  mean  the  hedge- 
og].  But  the  generality  of  Biblical  writers  under- 


stand arnebeth  to  be  the  hare.  They  are  not 
cloven-footed  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  said  that,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  down  upon  them,  they  are 
very  much  subject  to  vermin ;  that  in  order  to  expel 
these  they  eat  poisonous  plants,  and  if  used  as 
food  while  in  that  state,  they  are  most- deleterious 
(  Whitelaw).  7.  the  swine.  It  is  a  filthy,  foul-feeding 
animal,  and  it  wants  one  of  the  natural  pro- 
visions for  purifying' the  system — 'it  cheweth  not 
the  cud.'  In  hot  climates  indulgence  in  swine's 
flesh  is  particularly  liable  to  produce  leprosy, 
scurvy,  and  various  cutaneous  eruptions.  Nay, 
the  progress  of  scientific  observation  and  re- 
searcnes  has  made  known  other  malignant  dis- 
orders which  result  from  the  incautious  use  of 
swine's  flesh.  Besides  the  tapeworm  and  the 
kydatid,  tvfo  most  destructive  parasites  which 
prey  upon  the  human  body,  trichiniasis,  a  febrile 
disease  is  produced  by  the  lodgment  and  migra- 
tions in  tne  body  of  man  of  multitudes  of  a 
microscopic  worm  {trichina  spiralis),  which  find 
their  way  into  the  economy  through  the  eating 
of  pork  infested  with  this  para&ite,  and  pass  in 
crowds  from  the  intestines  to  the". muscles,  where 
they  become  eucapsulod.  'In  'December,  1865, 
a  fatal  epidemic  raged  with  great  virulence  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  traceable  to  the  in- 
fected persons  having  eaten  of  sausages  (not 
thoroughly  cooked)  made  of  pork  in  which  were 
trichinae.  It  is  found  that  trichinae  are  not  killed 
by  salting  or  freezing  the  pork  ;  nor  is  it  settled 
whether  smoking  it  kills  them  {Professor  Owen, 
in  'Transactions  of  Zoological  Society,  London;' 
'Lancet,'  1866;  'Popular  Science  Review,'  Art. 
'Diseased  Pork  and  Microscopic  Parasites  in  Man,' 
by  Professor  Gamgee).  All  these  disorders  are 
more  frequent  as  well  as  more  malignant  in  the 
warm  countries  of  the  East.  Pork  was  therefore 
strictly  avoided  by  the  Israelites,  and  its  pro- 
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9     These  ^  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters :  whatsoever  hath  fins 
and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat. 

10  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  all 
that  move  in  the  waters,  and  of  any  living  thing  which  is  in  the  waters, 

11  they  shall  be  an  ■'  abomination  unto  you :  they  shall  be  even  an  abomina- 
tion unto  you;  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  but  ye  shall  have  their 
carcases  in  abomination.  W^^^^^®^^^  hd^ih.  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the 
waters,  that  shall  he  an  abomination  unto  you. 

And  ^  these  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among  the 
fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  an  abomination :  the  eagle,  and 
the  ^  ossifrage,  and  the  ^  ospray,  and  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after  his 

15,  kind:  every  raven  aft^  his  kind;  and  the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and 

16,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind,  and  the  little  owl,  and  the 
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hibition  was  further  necessary  to  prevent  their 
adopting  many  of  the  grossest  idolatries  practised 
by  neighbouring  nations. 

9.  These  shall  ye  eat .  .  .  whatsoever  hath  fins 
and  scales.  'The  fins  and  scales  are  the  means 
by  which  the  excrescences  of  fish  are  carried  ofl", 
the  same  as  in  animals  by  perspiration.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  disease  produced  by 
eating  such  fish ;  but  those  that  have  no  fins 
and  scales  cause,  in  hot  climates,  the  most  malig- 
nant disorders  when  eaten  :  in  many  cases  they 
prove  a  mortal  poison '  (  Whltelaw).  12.  Whatso- 
ever hath  no  fins  nor  scales,  &c.  Fins  are 
pectoral,  ventral,  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal.  True 
fishes  have  all,  or  at  least  some,  of  these.  They 
are  instruments  of  locomotion.  But  pectoral 
fins  are  also  in  some  way  connected  with  breath- 
ing, and  these  are  possessed  by  all  the  real 
piscatory  tribe.  Many  aquatic  animals,  however, 
have  difi"erent  respiratory  organs,  and  are  not 
furnished  with  any  fins.  With  regard  to  scales, 
which  are  a  protection  to  their  soft  and  flexible 
skin,  Kirhy  ( '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  ii.,  p.  376) 
remarks,  scarcely  any  species  of  fish  is  without 
them.  In  some  fishes,  upon  which,  when  living, 
scales  are  not  discoverable  under  a  microscope, 
when  they  are  dead,  and  the  skin  is  dry,  scales 
are  readily  detected  and  detached.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  quite  destitute  of  them.  The  language 
of  the  sacred  historian  must  be  considered  as 
used  in  a  popular  way,  and  applied  to  scales 
which  are  easily  discernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  possession  or  the  want  of  fins  and  scales 
has  an  essential  influence  in  affecting  the  flesh 
of  fishes  as  an  article  of  human  food.  With 
respect  to  aquatic  animals,  some,  as  the  great 
majority  of  marine  fishes,  inhabit  salt  water  only, 
while  others  live  in  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes. 
Some  frequent  salt  water  at  one  time,  and  fresh 
at  another,  as  the  salmon,  sturgeon,  &c.,  while 
some  have  their  habitat  in  brackish  waters,  as 
several  flat-fish  and  shell-fish :  and  all  these 
varieties  seem  to  be  comprehended  by  the  words, 
"  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers." 
Under  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
the  shark,  the  ray,  and  the  sun-fish,  the  phoca 
(seal),  and  the  walrus,  frogs,  eels,  shell-fish  of  all 
descriptions,  were  included  as  unclean.  Many  of 
the  latter  (shell-fish)  enjoy  a  reputation  they  do 
not  deserve,  and  hav«,  when  plentifully  partaken 
of,  produced  effects  which  have  led  to  a  suspicion 
of  their  containing  something  of  a  poisonous 
nature. 

13-19.  these  are  they .  .  .  ahomination  among 
the  fowls.  All  birds  of  prey  are  particularly  ranked 
in  the  class  unclean — all  those  which  feed  on  flesh 
and  carrion ;  no  less  than  twenty  species  of  birds 
—all  probably  then  known— are  mentioned  under 
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this  category;  and  the  inference  follows,  that  all 
which  are  not  mentioned  were  allowed— that  is, 
fowls  which  subsist  on  vegetable  substances. 
From  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly  what 
some  of  the  prohibited  birds  are;  although  they 
must  have  been  all  well  known  among  the  people 
to  whom  these  laws  were  given,  the  eagle  [15^3] 
—the  golden  eagle,  which  is  the  chief  species 
[Gesenius).  the  ossifrage  [d"iq]  — bone -breaker; 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  [ypv^f],  ffriffi,n; 
supposed  to  be  the  Gypcetos  barbatus,  the  "lam- 
mer  geyer  of  the  Swiss— a  bird  of  the  eagle  or 
vulture  species,  inhabiting  the  highest  mountain- 
ranges  in  Western  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  and 
pursuing  as  its  prey  the  chamois,  ibex,  or  marmot, 
among  rugged  cliffs,  till  it  drives  them  over  a 
recipice— thus  obtaining  the  name  of  *bone- 
reaker.'  the  ospray  [n;3|rn;  Septuagint,  aXidit- 
TO?]— the  sea  eagle ;  but  according  to  Bocharf, 
('Hieroz.,'  ii.,  774)  [who  takes  the  word  =■  ryp_ 
strong],  the  black  eagle,  among  the  smallest  but 
swiftest  and  strongest  of  its  kind.  14.  the  vulture 
[nN;^].  The  word  so  rendered  in  our  version  means 
more  probably  \  the  kite '  or  '  glede,'  and  describes  a 
rapid  and  varying  but  majestic  flight,  exactly  that 
of  the  kite,  which  now  darts  forward  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  now  rests  motionless  on  its 
expanded  wings  in  the  air :  it  feeds  on  small  birds, 
insects,  and  fish.  [In  Deut.  xiv.  13  it  is  called  nxn, 
from  its  keen,  penetrating  sight,-  Septuagint,  yvi//-.] 
the  kite  [n^N]— a  clamorous  bird  of  prey.  Septua- 
gint [k'Tti/os],  indifi'erently,  kite  or  vulture ;  Bocharty 
falco  aesalon,  the  merlin.  In  Egypt,  and  perhaps 
in  the  adjoining  countries  also,  the  kite  and  vulture 
are  often  seen  together  flying  in  company,  or  busily 
pursuing  their  foul  but  important  office  of  devour- 
ing the  carrion  and  relics  of  putrefying  flesh, 
which  might  otherwise  pollute  the  atmosphere, 
after  his  kind— i.  e.,  the  prohibition  against  eating 
it  extended  to  the  whole  species.  15.  every  raven 
[nny,  from  its  black  <x)lour]— in-cluding  the  crow, 
the  pie.  16.  the  owl  [rarn  n?]— daughter  of  the 
female  ostrich  ;  i.  e.,  the  female  ostrich  [Bocharty 
'Hieroz,,' ii.,  230).  the  night  hawk  [DDnn]— the 
male  ostrich  (cf.  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxx. 
13;  xliii.  20;  Mic.  i.  8,  where  those  birds  are 
described  as  inhabitants  of  tbe  desert,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  doleful  cries),  tlie  cuckoo  [^^^1. 
Evidently  some  other  bird  is  meant  by  the  original 
term,  from  its  being  ranked  among  rapacious 
birds.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  it  is  the  saf  ssif ;  but 
that  being  a  graminivorous  and  gregarious  bird, 
is.  equally  objectionable.    Others  think  that  thQ 
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17,  cormorant,  and  the  great  owl,  and  the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and  the 

18,  ^gier  eagle,  and  the  stork,  the  heron  after  her  kmd,  and  the  lapwing,  and 

19,  the  bat. 

20  All  *  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an  abomination 

21  unto  you.    Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping  thing  that 
goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
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sea-mew,  sea-gull,  or  some  of  the  small  sea-fowl, 
are  intended  {Bochart, '  Hieroz. ,'  ii. ,  lib.  ii. ,  ch.  xviii. ) 
tlie  hawk  [i*^. ;  Septuagint,  iepa^].  The  Hebrew 
word  includes  every  variety  of  the  falcon  family, 
as  the  gos-hawk,  the  jer-hawk,  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  &c.  Several  species  of  hawks  are  found 
in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  where  they  find 
inexhaustible  prey  in  the  immense  numbers  of 
I)igeons  and  turtle-doves  that  abound  in  those 
quarters.  The  hawk  was  held  pre-eminently 
sacred  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  this,  besides  its 
rapacious  disposition  and  gross  habits,  might  liave 
been  a  strong  reason  for  its  prohibition  as  an 
article  of  food  to  the  Israelites,  ths  little  owl 
[DID].  Our  translators  have  followed  the  Septua- 
gint, which  renders  it  [uvKTucopa^]  owl,  '  the  little 
owl ;'  as  also  do  Theodotion,  Ayuila,  and  other  inter- 
preters ;  Michaelis,  the  horned  owl ;  Bochart,  the 
pelican  or  cormorant  ('Hieroz.,'  ii.,  p.  281),  from 
the  pouch  [Di3,  a  cup],  which  serves  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  its  food.  (But  see  on  v.  18.)  cormorant 
\y\7i^ ;  Septuagint,  KarapaicTn-s] — the  gannet,  peli- 
canushassanus,  Linnceus  [Bochart,  'Hieroz.,'  ii.,  lib. 
ii.,  p.  21).  the  great  owl  Septuagint, 
i/3is] — a  water  or  marsh  fowl,  viz.,  the  Egyptian 
heron,  Bochart,  following  the  Chaldean  and 
Syriac  versions,  renders  it  '  owl '  ('  Hieroz.,'  ii.,  p. 
261).  The  ibis  of  the  Egyptians  was  well  known 
to  the  Israelites  (Dent.  xiv.  16;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11). 
According  to  Parkhurst,  the  bittern,  but  not  deter- 
mined. 18.  the  swan  [np0ri;  Bochart,  'Hieroz.,' 
i.,  p.  1083 ;  the  Septuagint,  Tropfpvpiwvl—the  crested 
purple  heron  ;  ardea  purpurea,  Linnceus  (quoted  by 
Gesenius) ;  Vulgate,  cygnus,  swan— found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and 
frequents  marshy  places,  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  It  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  kept  tame  within  the  precincts  of  heathen 
temples.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  chiefly 
its  use  as  food  was  prohibited,  Michaelis  con- 
siders it  the  goose,  the  pelican  [n^!;j;1^]— the 
vomiter — so  called  from  its  vomiting  the  shells  and 
other  things  which  it  has  voraciously  swallowed, 
after  they  have  been  opened  by  the  heat  of  its 
belly,  in  order  to  pick  out  the  fish,  which  form  its 
staple  food.  [Septuagint,  TreXe/cai^,  J  Cf.  Deut.  xiv. 
17;  Ps.  cii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14,  in  which 
it  appears  a  bird  of  the  desert;  and  if  so,  the 
kaath  cannot  be  the  pelican,  whose  large  webbed 
feet  and  capacious  pouch,  with  the  manner  of 
catching  its  food  with  it,  like  a  net,  which  can  only 
be  done  in  the  water,  show  it  to  be  a  waterfowl, 
which,  as  Harmer  remarks,  must  of  necessity 
starve  in  the  desert,  the  gier  eagle  [ong]— a  small 
species  of  vulture,  white,  M'ith  black  wings,  feed- 
ing on  dead  bodies ;  vultur  percnopterus,  Linnceus. 
The  Hebrew  name  was  given  to  it  from  its  tender- 
ness to  its  young ;  hence  some  have  thought  that 
it  is  the  bird  now  called  rachami,  a  kind  of 
Egyptian  vulture,  abundant  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  popularly  called  Pharaoh's  fowl.  It  is 
white  in  colour,  in  size  like  a  raven,  and  feeds  on 
carrion;  it  is  one  of  the  foulest  and  filthiest  birds 
in  the  world.  But  being  here  associated  with 
aquatic  birds,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  any 
species  of  eagle  is  referred  to,  and  that,  as  the 
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original  name  rachami,  denotes  tenderness,  affection, 
the  halcyon  or  king's  fisher  is  intended,  19.  the 
stork  [nn^pn ;  Septuagint,  e/ow^ios]  —  a  bird  of 
benevolent  temper,  and  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  all  Eastern  countries.  It  was  declared 
unclean,  probably  from  its  feeding  on  mice, 
lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  as  well  as  rearing  its 
young  on  the  same  food,  the  heron  [npii? ;  Sep- 
tuagint, x«;0«^/o'os] — a  bird  which  nestles  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks  or  in  hollow  banks.  Bochart 
('Hieroz.,'  ii.,  p.  335)  follows  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators in  interpreting  it  ''angry  bird.'  The  name 
only  occurs  in  the  prohibited  list  of  food,  and  has 
been  variously  rendered,  the  crane,  the  plover, 
the  woodcock,  the  parrot.  In  this  great  diversity 
of  opinion  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  regard- 
ing it;  and  as,  from  the  group  with  which  it  is 
classified,  it  must  be  an  aquatic  bird  that  is  meant, 
it  may  as  well  be  the  heron  as  any  other  bird,  the 
more  especially  as  herons  abound  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  Hauran  of  Palestine,  the  lapwing  [riD'pn; 
Septuagint,  eTroTra ;  Vulgate,  wpw^^a]— or  hoopoe, 
found  in  warm  regions,  a  very  pretty  but  filthy 
species  of  bird ;  and  was  considered  unclean, 
probably  from  its  feeding  on  insects,  worms,  and 
snails.  According  to  the  Targum,  it  signifies  a 
species  of  large  grouse,  tetrao  urogallus  {Gesenius). 
the  bat  ;  Septuagint,  vv/cTepos]— the  great 

or  Ternat  bat  known  in  the  East ;  noted  for  its 
voracity  and  filthiness,  frequenting  caverns  and 
dark  places;  true  vespertilionidce,  or  insect-eating 
bats;  but  when  they  are  designated  as  unclean, 
and  it  is  prohibited  to  eat  them,  the  fact  sJiows 
that  there  were  men  or  tribes  who  at  the  time 
ate  animals  classed  with  bats — a  practice  still  in 
vogue  in  the  great  Australasian  islands,  where 
the  frugiferous  pteropi,  of  the  harpy  or  goblin 
family,  are  caught  and  eaten  [Dr.  Ainsworth, 
'  Transactions,  Biblical  Institute,'  1859). 

20.  All  fowls  that  creep,  &c.  By  "fowls"  here 
are  to  be  understood  all  creatures  with  wings ;  and 
by  "going  upon  all  four,"  not  a  restriction  to 
animals  which  have  exactly  fpur  feet,  because 
many  "creeping  things"  have' more  than  that 
number.  The  prohibition  is  regarded  generally  as 
extending  to  insects,  reptiles,  and  worms.  21,  Yet 
these  may  ye  eat  .  .  .  that  goeth  upon  all  four. 
The  locusts,  like  all  insects,  have  six  feet;  but 
the  sacred  historian  notices  the  different  direc- 
tion of  the  two  anterior  from  the  four  posterior 
legs  of  insects ;  for,  as  he  speaks  of  them  as  going 
upon  four  legs,  it  is  evident  that  he  considered 
the  two  anterior  as  arms  (Kirby  and  Spence,  '  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,'  i.,  p,  24).  He  also 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  distinctions  which 
separate  the  Gryllidce  into  different  genera.  The 
locusts,  which  belong  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  are 
subdivided  into  two  large  groups, — the  first,  the 
cursoria,  runners  or  creepers,  were  unclean,  and  of 
course  interdicted  food  by  the  law ;  the  second,  the 
saltatoria,  or  leapers,  which  formed  a  large  division, 
are  herbivorous,  and  the  principal  genera  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  this  passage,  legs  above  their 
feet  [d;j?^3]— the  tibicB,  the  part  of  the  legs  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle;  so  called  as  being  bent  under  in 
kneeling  or  lying  down  {Gesenius) ;  applied  to  the 
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22  upon  the  earth;  even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat;  ''the  locust  after  his 
kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind, 

23  and  the  ^grasshopper  after  his  kind.     But  all  other  flying  creeping 

24  things,  which  have  four  feet,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.  And 
for  these  ye  shall  be  unclean:  whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase  of 

25  them  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  whosoever  beareth  ought 
of  the  carcase  of  them  ■'  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

26  The  carcases  of  every  beast  which  divideth  the  hoof,  and  is  not  cloven- 
footed,  nor  cheweth  the  cud,  are  unclean  unto  you:  every  one  that 

27  toucheth  them  shall  be  unclean.  And  ^  whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws, 
among  all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on  all  four,  those  are  unclean  unto 

28  you:  whoso  toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And 
he  that  beareth  the  carcase  of  them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  they  are  unclean  unto  you. 
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feet  of  the  locust,  whicli  are  adapted  for  leaping  or 
skipping.    The  singular  expression  in  our  version 
—  "having  legs  above  their  feet"  —  means,  that 
the  tihice  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  above  the 
tarsi  as  to  fit  the  creatures  for  leaping,    22.  locust 
after  his  kind— [n5-]>i:— the   common  word  for 
locust,  and  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  aKpii 
(Exod,  X.  4,  12,  13,  14,  19;  Deut,  xxviii,  38;  Judg, 
vi.  5 ;  vii.  12 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Job  xxxix,  20 ;  Ps, 
Ixxviii.  46;  cv.  34;  cix.  23;  Prov,  xxx.  27;  Jer. 
xlvi.  23;  Joel  L  4;  ii.  25).    Derived  from  nnn,  to 
be  multiplied,  it  forms  an  appropriate  name  for 
this  class  of  insects,  which  is  distinguished  for 
extraordinary  fecundity ;  and  it  is  used  as  a  col- 
lective noun  in  connection  with  verbs  both  singular 
and  plural,  as  is  also  the  corresponding  Greek  term. 
In  some  passages  it  is  associated  with  other  appel- 
latives of  the  locust  tribe,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46; 
Joel  i,  4,  where,  standing  second  in  the  enumera- 
tion, it  evidently  denotes  a  particular  species— viz. , 
Gryllus  gregarius,  the  common  migratory  locust — 
,  as  it  seems  for  the  same  reason  to  do  in  this  passage. 
Here,  however,  a?'&e/i  is  placed  first,  either  on  account 
of  its  vast  numbers,  or  its  rapacity  and  power  of 
destructiveness.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  ftpov^o^, 
whicli  is  used  elsewhere  in  that  version  (1  Ki.  viii. 
37;  Nah,  iii,  15)  to  express  the  same  ideas  of  im- 
mense multitude  and  desolating  tendency,]  the 
"bald  locust  after  his  kind  [dp^dh;  Septuagint, 
oTTaKT]9],    We  are  unable  to  identify  this  with  any 
particular  species,  though  the  circumstance  of  its 
baldness  may  be  explained  by  what  Tychsen  says, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  that  this  kind  of 
locust  'has  a  smooth  head.'   the  toeetle  after  his 
kind  ['^innn].    "The  beetle"  certainly  is  an  im- 
proper translation,  for  the  scarabceus  was  not  an 
article  of  food  with  the  Jews,  nor  with  any  other 
peoijle;  and  it  does  not  at  all  answer  the  generic 
description  of  insect  given  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  general  belief  is,  that  charyol  refers  to  some 
sjjecies  of  locust;  but  no  clue  is  afforded  towards 
an  identification  of  it  by  the  corresponding  name 
in  the  Septuagint  [^bcpiofxaxn^,  a  serpent-fighter] — a 
name  which  seems  founded  on  the  absurd  fable 
related  by  Aristotle  ('Hist,  of  Anim.,'  ix.  9,  and 
Pliny,  '  Hist,  Nat,,'  xi.  35),  that  there  is  a  class  of 
locusts  which  attacked  and  preyed  upon  serpents, 
A  learned  writer—/.  F.  Denham  ('Biblical  Cyclo- 
paedia')—has  suggested  that  the  name  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  miwht  have  arisen  from  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  chargol,  in  form  and  colour,  to 
the  Ichneumonidm,  and  be  applied  to  the  genus 
Truxalis,  which  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  insects  as 
the  ichneumon  is  to  the  snaky  brood.    But  there 
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is  no  evidence  that  the  genus  Truxalis  is  insec- 
tivorous, and  the  strong  presumption  is,  that,  like 
the  rest  of  the  locust  family,  they  feed  on  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  grass- 
hopper after  his  kind  [ninDj.  This  name,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  to 
veil,  to  hide— implying  that  the  swarms  of  locusts 
'  cover  the  ground  and  obscure  the  sun '  [Septuagint. 
cKjots,  and  that  version  renders  it  in  the  same  way 
in  many  other  passages  (Num.  xiii.  33 ;  Isa.  xl.  22 ; 
Eccl,  xii,  5 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  13)],  According  to  Tychsen, 
it  is  the  Gryllus  coronatus;  but  to  Oedman  it  is  a 
small  species  of  locust.  These,  however,  are 
mere  conjectures.  Michaelis  thought  that  the 
names  here  specified  denoted  the  locust,  first, 
in  the  larva,  secondly,  in  the  pupa  state,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  progressive  stages  of  its 
growth  to  maturity.  But  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  represented  as  winged  [v.  23),  and 
described  each  "  after  his  kind,"  is  fatal  to  this 
theory;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  those 
named  were  different  genera  of  the  locust  family, 
which,  from  their  possessing  the  requisite  proper- 
ties, were  declared  edible  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
they  are  eaten  still  by  the  common  people  in 
Oriental  countries,  who  fry  them  in  olive  oil. 
When  sprinkled  with  salt,  dried,  smoked,  and 
roasted,  they  are  said  by  some  to  taste  not  unlike 
red  herrings ;  by  Dr.  Shaw  they  are  compared  to 
cray-fish,  and  by  others  to  shrimps  or  prawns. 
They  are  much  prized  by  all  the  nomad  Arabs, 
except,  strange  to  say  by  the  Arabs  about  Sinai 
{Burclchardt). 

26.  every  beast  .  .  .  not  cloven-footed.  The 
prohibited  animals  under  this  description  include 
not  only  the  beasts  which  have  a  single  hoof,  as 
horses  and  asses,  but  those  also  which  divided  the 
foot  into  paws,  as  lions,  tigers,  &c,  27,  28.  whoso 
toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be  unclean  untU 
the  even.  The  continued  enjoyment  of  their 
national  privileges  by  the  Israelites  was  contingent 
upon  their  adherence  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
law.  Ceremonial  defilement  entailed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  loss  of  those  privileges;  but  -when  the 
impurity  had  been  removed,  the  individual  was 
restored,  on  condition  of  intimating  l)is  restoration 
by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  an  entire  ablution. 
Defilement  might  be  contracted  in  various  ways. 
Even  an  involuntary  or  accidental  contact  with 
the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal  necessitated 
ecclesiastical  exclusion  for  a  time;  and  on  the  ex- 
piry of  that  specified  term  evidence  had  to  be  pro- 
duced that  the  pollution  was  removed,  by  the 
purification  of  the  contaminated  clothes,  ere  the 
wearer  was  reinstated  in  his  privileged  condition. 
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29  These  also  shall  be  *  unclean  unto  you  among  the  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth ;  the  weasel,  and  '  the  mouse,  and  the  ^  tortoise 

30  after  his  kind,  and  the  ferret,  and  the  chameleon,  and  the  lizard,  and  the 

31  snail,  and  the  ^'mole.  These  are  unclean  to  you  among  all  that  creep : 
whosoever  doth  touch  them,  when  they  be  dead,  shall  be  unclean  until 

32  the  even.  And  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them,  when  they  are  dead,  doth 
fall,  it  shall  be  unclean ;  whether  it  be  any  vessel  of  wood,  or  raiment,  or 
skin,  or  sack,  whatsoever  vessel  it  be,  wherein  any  work  is  done,  ^  it  must 
be  put  into  water,  and  it  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even  ;  so  it  shall  be 
cleansed.     And  every  earthen  vessel  whereinto  any  of  them  falleth. 


33 
34 


whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be  unclean ;  and  ^  ye  shall  break  it.  Of  all 
meat  which  may  be  eaten,  that  on  which  such  water  cometh  shall  be 
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29.  These  also  shall  be  unclean  unto  you 
among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the 
earth.  The  list  comprises  small  quadrupeds  as 
well  as  reptiles  proper,  the  weasel  [nl<hn].  This 
term  includes  the  species  of  GeneMa,  Herpestes, 
and  other  small  carnivora,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  recently  brought  from  Palestine  hy  Mr. 
Tristram,  and  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  [Septuagint,  v  yaXFi,  or  yaXt^j,  which 
signifies  a  weasel  or  a  cat.]  Several  species  of 
Mustelidce,  known  to  reside  in  and  near  Palestine, 
are  supposed  to  be  collectively  designated  by  this 
term.  They  apjiear,  both  anciently  and  among 
ourselves,  collected  into  a  kind  of  group,  under  an 
impression  that  they  belong  to  the  feline  family. 
Hence  we,  like  the  ancients,  still  use  the  words 
tree-cat,  pole-cat,  &c ;  and  in  reality,  numbers  of 
the  species  have  retractile  claws,  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes  being  contractile,  and  they  even  bear  the 
same  streaked  liveries  as  cats  {Ainsworth,  '  Biblical 
Institute,'  1859).  the  mouse  [naprn].  This  may 
refer  to  the  sixjcies  of  Arvicola  (field-mouse),  or 
Gerbillus,  or  Acomys,  as  well  as  3fustelidce  (Pro- 
fessor Owen's  'Report  of  the  British  Museum  to 
the  Government,'  1865).  the  tortoise  after  his 
kind  [3i'n;  Septuagint,  oKpoKoSeiXo^  6  xejoo-aios,  the 
land  tortoise].  The  forms  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  this  term  are  exemi>lified  by  the  specimens 
of  Testudo  GrcBca,  and  of  Emys  Caspica,  which 
3Ir.  Tristram  has  shown  to  range  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Professor  Owen's  '  Report  of  the  British  Museum 
to  the  Government,'  1865).  Dr.  Shaw  considers 
the  tzab  identical  with  a  lizard  called  by  the  Arabs 
dhab,  corresponding  in  form  and  in  the  hard- 
pointed  scales  of  the  tail  with  the  caudiverbera 
or  shake-tail,  {Bochart,  'Hieroz,,'  lib.  iv,,  ch.  i) 
This  lizard  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  three  or 
four  inches  broad  across  the  back.  It  is  poisonous; 
and  if  hunted,  hides  itself  deep  in  the  ground, 
which  it  penetrates  with  its  nose  (J  acJcson's  'Account 
of  Morocco,'  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  'Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible').  30.  the  ferret  [nj^?^^.n], 
Gesenius  pronounces  this  to  be  '  a  reptile,  probably 
of  the  lizard  genus,  having  its  name  from  the 
moaning  cry  uttered  by  some  species  of  lizards.' 
[The  Septuagint  renders  it  (xvyaXi),  miLs  araneus—a. 
shrew  mouse,  a  very  small  animal,  said  to  be  able 
to  climb  by  a  spider's  thread,  and  whose  bite  is 
venomous.]  the  chameleon  [nin ;  Septuagint, 
ya/JLaiXewv,  ChameUo  Africanus]—a,  large  green 
lizard,  supposed  by  Bochart  ('Hieroz.,'  vol.  ii, 
I).  1069)  and  the  generality  of  biblical  scholars 
to  be  what  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  warral, 
which  is  found  sometimes  thirty  inches  in  length. 
It  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  dark  spots  [Shaw's 
*  Travels,'  il,  p.  328).  the  lizard  Spmip ;  Septua- 
gint, x«'^«P^'''^']~*  particular  species  of  Saura, 
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abounding  in  various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt; 
Ptyodactylus  gecko,  tne  fan-foot  lizard,  reddish 
brown,  with  white  spots.  Bochart  derives  the 
Hebrew  name  from  the  Arab  lataa,  to  adhere  to 
the  ground.  It  lives  on  insects  and  worms,  which  it 
swallows  entire.  It  is  said  to  exude  poison  from  the 
toes,  snail  [ophri;  Septuagint,  o-ai/pa]— a  species 
of  lizard ;  for  undoubtedly  this  view  of  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  context  than  the  interpre- 
tation which  our  translators,  following  Jewish 
writers,  have  adopted.  Bochart,  founding  on  a 
doubtful  etymology,  derives  the  name  from  a 
word  signifying  sand,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  lizard 
of  an  azure  colour,  which  lives  in  the  sand,  called 
by  the  Arabs  chulca,  or  chulaca.  the  mole  [npB'jnn ; 
Septuagint,  a<nraXa^ — which  has  been  followed  by 
our  translators].  '  Tinsshemeth,'  or  "mole,"  says 
Professor  Owen,  in  his  '  Report  of  the  British 
Museum,'  1865,  '  may  have  referred  to  the  species 
of  Spalax  in  the  present  collection,  in  which  there 
is  no  true  Talpa.'  But  it  is  probable  that  a  species 
of  lizard  is  meant ;  and  Bochart,  deriving  the  name 
from  a  root  signifying  to  breathe,  concludes  that 
the  animal  referred  to  was  the  chameleon,  which, 
from  its  power  of  inflating  its  belly,  is  supposed, 
according  to  vulgar  belief,  to  live  on  air.  It  re- 
sembles the  crocodile  in  shape,  but  is  very  dis- 
similar in  size  and  in  habits.  Its  flesh,  according 
to  Pliny,  after  being  cooked  and  dried,  was  reduced 
to  powder,  and  used  medicinally  as  a  specific  in 
cases  of  fever  and  various  diseases.  31.  These  are 
unclean  to  you  among  all  that  creep.  The 
interdict  against  using  the  reptiles  included  in  the 
preceding  list  iinplies  that  they  were  generally 
eaten  by  the  adjoining  tribes ;  and  it  is  known 
that  various  species  of  lizards  are  made  use  of  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  present  day  as  common  articles 
of  food.  But  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites;  and  the  very  touch  of  their  carcase 
caused  a  defilement  that  had  to  be  washed  ofl^. 
32.  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them,  when  they 
are  dead,  doth  fall  [nnba]— in  their  dying— in 
articulo  mortis.  If,  when  weak  and  languid,  in  their 
moribund  state,  they  should  fall  upon  anything 
of  personal  or  domestic  use,  the  contact  of  their 
carcase  w^ould  render  that  article  unclean.  Not 
that  these  eight  comprehended  all  the  sheretz  that 
were  unclean,  or  that  they  were  noted  for  greater 
impurity  than  others  of  their  order,  but  because 
they  frequently  crept  into  tents,  houses,  vessels. 
&c.,  and,  from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  would 
be  more  annoying  than  reptiles  of  greater  magni- 
tude, whether  it  toe  any  vessel  of  wood,  or 
raiment,  or  skin,  or  sack.  From  the  furniture 
and  utensils  in  the  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  to 
whose  style  of  living  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  bore  a  close  resemblance,  some  help 
may  be  obtained  in  explaining  the  articles  alluded 
to  in  this  passage :  large  wooden  bowls  or  plat« 
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unclean :  and  all  drink  that  may  be  drunk  in  every  such  vessel  shall  be 

35  unclean.  And  every  thing  whereupon  any  part  of  their  carcase  falleth 
shall  be  unclean ;  whether  it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  they  shall  be 
broken  down:  for  they  are  unclean,  and  shall  be  unclean  unto  you. 

36  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit,  ^  wherein  there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall  be 

37  clean  :  but  that  which  toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be  unclean.  And  if 
any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  upon  any  sowing  seed  which  is  to  be  sown, 

38  it  shall  be  clean.  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed,  and  any  part 
of  their  carcase  fall  thereon,  it  shall  be  unclean  unto  you. 

39  And  if  any  beast  of  which  ye  may  eat  die;  he  that  toucheth  the  carcase 

40  thereof  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  ^  he  that  eateth  of  the 
carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even :  he 
also  that  beareth  the  carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 
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ters,  baskets  or  trunks  covered  with  skin, 
skins  used  as  mats  for  bedding,  goats'  skins  for 
bottles  to  hold  water  and  milk,  or  churn  butter, 
hair-cloth  sacks  for  carrying  goods  when  they 
reniove  to  a  new  encampment— the  vessel  into 
which  one  of  these  creatures  was  found  became 
unclean  itself,  with  all  its  contents.  Earthen 
vessels,  on  account  of  their  being  porous,  and 
liable  to  retain  the  taint  of  poison  or  venom, 
were  to  be  broken  ;  and  in  this  class  also  might 
be  included  vessels  made  of  dried  cows'  dung. 
If,  however,  the  vessels  were  of  metal,  they  re- 
quired to  be  carefully  scoured.  Every  article  of 
food  prepared  with  water  taken  from  such  a 
vessel,  or  liquid  for  drinking  contained  in  it,  would 
be  polluted.  35,  whether  it  be  oven  (see  on  ch. 
ii,  4 ;  Gen.  xviii.  6)  [niiin ;  Septuagint,  /cXi/Saj/os]— 
a  shallow  vessel  of  a  portable  size,  in  which  bread 
is  baked,  commonly  earthen,  but  sometimes 
metallic,  about  three  feet  in  height,  which  was 
heated  internally  with  wood  or  dried  grass. 
When  the  jar  was  properly  heated,  and  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  the  thin  cakes  were  applied  to 
its  sides  either  without  or  within.  Wilkinson 
describes  such  ovens  as  common  iu  the  houses  of 
ancient  Egypt  (vol.  ii.,  p.  385);  and  Niehuhr 
and  others  inform  us  that  they  are  in  use  amongst 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  ranges  for  pots  [d]"]'?]. 
The  word  is  in  the  dual.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  [xL'TpoTrooes]  pots  or  kettles,  with  two 
or  more  feet,  Keil  and  Delitzsch  take  it  for  a 
vessel  consisting  of  two  mrts— ^  e.,  a  pot  or 
pan  with  a  lid ;  but  vessels  of  this  description 
are  embraced  by  v.  33,  which  commands  them, 
w  hen  they  have  been  polluted,  to  be  "  broken ; " 
while  the  "ranges  for  pots"  were,  like  altars 
or  walls,  to  be  "broken  down."  The  follow- 
ing account  by  Bauwolf  ('Travels,'  p,  192),  of 
the  api)aratus  used  by  the  Arabs  for  boiling  a 
pot,  will  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant : — '  They 
make  a  hole  in  the  earthen  floor  of  their  dwellings 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  in  which  they  put 
their  earthen  pots,  with  the  meat  in  them,  closed 
up  about  the  half  above  the  middle— three-fourth 
parts  they  lay  about  with  stones,  and  the  fourth 
part  is  left  open,  through  which  they  throw  iu 
their  dried  dung,  and  any  other  combustible  sub- 
stances they  can  procure,  which  burn  immediately, 
and  produce  so  great  a  heat  that  the  pot  becomes 
as  hot  as  if  it  stood  over  a  fire  of  coals.'  The 
"ranges  of  pots  "  corresriond  to  the  little  structure 
described  by  this  traveller,  '  three  parts  of  which 
was  laid  or  built  about  with  stones.'  This  little 
building  the  law  required  the  Israelites  to  "break 
down,"  when  it  happened  to  have  become  ceremo- 
nially unclean.  In  fact,  'the  ranges  for  pots,'  or 
fire  places,  were  similar  to  those  rude  and  primitive 
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erections  which  are  still  seen  on  the  hearths  of 
huts  in  the  poor  remote  districts  of  Scotland, 
which  are  formed  of  a  few  bricks  or  stones  piled 
edgeways.  It  would  be  very  little  trouble  to  put 
them  up  again  after  being  dismantled,  as  the  law 
required.  36.  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit, 
wherein  there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall  be  clean. 
The  reason  of  this  exception  is  obvious— viz,, 
that  the  influx  of  fresh  water  would  remove  the 
impurity  caused  by  the  carcase  ;  and  this  was  a 
considerate  as  well  as  benevolent  regulation  ; 
for  in  a  region  where  water  is  scarce,  it  would 
have  been  a  grievous  hardship  to  interdict  the 
whole  water  in  the  spring  or  tank  as  unclean. 
37,  38.  if  any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  upon  any 
sowing  seed ...  it  shall  be  clean— because  the 
impurity  of  the  contact  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
earth.  But  the  case  was  very  difi'ereut  if  the  seed 
had  been  immersed  in  water  contaminated  by  a 
carcase — for  the  grains,  being  moistened  by  the 
water,  would  imbibe  the  uncleanness,  the  taint  of 
which  would  be  transmitted  to  the  future  pro- 
duce. These  regulations  must  have  often  caused 
annoyance  by  suddenly  requiring  the  exclusion  of 
people  frona  society  as  well  as  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  Nevertheless  they  were  extremely  useful 
and  salutary,  especially  as  enforcing  attention  to 
cleanliness.  This  is  a  matter  of  essential  impor- 
tance in  the  East,  where  venomous  reptiles  often 
creep  into  houses,  and  are  found  lurking  in  boxes, 
vessels,  or  holes  in  the  wall ;  and  the  carcase  of 
one  of  them,  or  a  dead  mouse,  mole,  lizard,  or 
other  unclean  animal,  might  be  inadvertently 
touched  by  the  hand,  or  fall  on  clothes,  skin 
bottles,  or  any  article  of  common  domestic  use. 
By  connecting,  therefore,  the  touch  of  such  crea- 
tures with  ceremonial  defilement,  which  required 
immediately  to  be  removed,  an  effectual  means 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  venom  and 
all  unclean  or  noxious  matter.  Of  the  importance 
of  these  regulations,  and  their  absolute  necessity 
to  prevent  accidents  from  poisoning,  Michadis 
gives  the  following  proofs  : — '  Of  the  poisoning  of 
liquors  by  toads  creeping  into  casks  we  often  read; 
and  Hasselquist  relates  an  instance  where  the 

Eoison  of  a  f/ec^'o  in  a  cheese  had  nearly  proved  fatal, 
lice  and  rats  likewise  sometimes  poison  meat 
that  is  uncovered,  by  means  of  the  poison  laid  for 
themselves  being  vomited  upon  it.  I  remember 
the  case  of  a  brewing  of  beer  which,  to  all  the 
people  of  a  town  who  had  drank  it,  occasioned 
most  violent  agonies,  and  in  regard  to  which, 
although  it  was  most  peremptorily  denied  by  the 
magistrates  and  the  brewers,  there  appeared  per- 
fectly good  reason  for  believing  that  arsenic  had 
in  this  manner  got  amongst  the  malt.' 
39,  40.  if  any  beast  of  which  ye  may  eat  die. 
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41  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  shall  be  an 

42  abomination ;  it  shall  not  be  eaten.  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly, 
and  whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four,  or  whatsoever  ^hath  more  feet 
among  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not 

43  eat ;  for  they  are  an  abomination.  Ye  shall  not  make  ^  yourselves 
abominable  with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth,  neither  shall  ye  make 

44  yourselves  unclean  with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  thereby.  For 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God  :  ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and 
^ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy:  neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves  with 

45  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  For  "^l  am 
the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God : 
"  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

46  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living 
creature  that  moveth  in  the  waters,  and  of  every  creature  that  creepeth 

47  upon  the  earth ;  to  ^  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the 
clean,  and  between  the  beast  that  may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that  may 
not  be  eaten. 


8  doth  mul- 
tiply feet, 
ch.  20  25, 

9  your  souls. 

*  Isa.  43.  3. 
Ifa.  51.  15. 

*  Ex.  10.  6. 
ch.  19.  2. 

1  Thes.  4.7. 
1  Pet.  1.  ir,. 
"  Gen.  35.  1, 
2. 

Ex.  6.  7. 
Ex  20.  2. 
Rom  11.17. 
"  Rom  12.  1. 
1  Cor.  6. 11. 
ch.  10. 10. 
Jer.  1.5. 19. 
Eze.  22.  26. 
Eze.  44.  23. 


Every  edible  animal  was  to  be  prepared  for  food 
by  being  slaughtered— so  that  the  Hesh  might  be 
entirely  emptied  of  the  blood.  But  should  such 
au  animal— even  an  ox  or  a  sheep — from  disease 
or  wounds,  die  a  natural  death,  its  carcase  was 
unclean,  and  contact  with  it  would  occasion  defile- 
ment for  a  brief  period. 

42.  Whatsoever  goetli  upon  the  belly,  and 
whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four.  The  first 
points  to  worms,  snakes,  serpents ;  and  the 
second  to  small  mammalia,  as  the  mouse,  &c. 
The  statement  is  a  repetition  of  the  law  as 
previously  declared  in  regard  to  such  animals, 
with  a  view  probably  to  enforce  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  it.  or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet  among 
all  creeping  things  \uhT\  nain-^s].  Gesenius 
renders  these  words,  'having  mauy  feet.'  The 
margin,  however,  has,  'whatsoever  doth  multiply 
feet,'  and  this  translation,  while  it  is  closer  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  is  preferable  on  another  account, 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  zoological  fact, 
that  such  animals  increase  the  number  of  their  feet 
with  their  growth.  (See  on  this  subject,  Kirhy's 
'Bridgewater  Treatise,'  ii.,  pp.  70-77;  also  'Intro- 
duction to  Entomology,'  Lett,  xxii.,  xxiii.) 

47.  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and 
the  clean — i.  e.,  between  animals  used  and  not 
used  for  food.  It  is  probable  that  the  laws  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  were  not  entirely  new,  but 
only  gave  the  sanction  of  Divine  enactment  to 
ancient  usages.  Some  of  the  prohibited  animals 
have,  on  physiological  grounds,  been  everywhere 
rejected  by  the  general  sense  or  experience  of 
mankind,  while  others  may  have  been  declared 
uncleau  from  their  unwholesomeness  in  warm 
countries,  or  from  some  reasons  which  are  now 
imperfectly  known,  connected  with  contemporary 
idolatry. 

The  miscellaneous  details  of  this  chapter  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarized  :—l.  "The  clean," 
which  were  allowed  to  be  eaten,  were,  amongst 
mammalia,  the  perfect  ruminants  —  i.e.,  those 
which  united  the  two-fold  properties  of  chewing 
the  cud  and  having  a  divided  hoof  (whence  called 
finsipedes).  Under  this  description  were  included 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck, 
the  fallow  deer,  the  wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the 
wild  ox,  the  chamois  (see  on  Deut.  xiv.  5),  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  camel,  the  shaphan  (coney), 
the  arnebeth  (hare),  and  swine,  which  possess  only 
one  of  tliese  natural  characteristics  of  the  rumin- 
antia.  In  the  "unclean  "  or  interdicted  class  of 
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quadrupeds  were  placed  the  solipedes  and  tlie 
carnivora  or  predaceans,  including  all  the  canine 
and  feline  trioes,  which  are  zoophagous  animals, 
as  well  as  canis  hycena,  and  the  necrophorus  (glut- 
ton), which  are  necrophagous  beasts,  devouring 
carcases  or  any  putrescent  substances.  2.  The 
"clean"  amongst  fishes  are  not  specified  (cf.  Deut. 
xiv.  9),  because  a  definite  rule  is  given  by  which 
it  was  easy  to  determine  those  w;hich  were  allow- 
able food.  Besides,  the  Israelites  had  little  or 
no  opiiortunity  of  obtaining  this  kind  of  aliment, 
and  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  was  confined  to  what  they  recollected  of 
the  Nile  fish,  or  what  subsequent  experience 
brought  them  acquainted  with  in  the  Jordan. 
Amongst  the  "unclean"  were  the  raiadoi  (skate 
family),  the  squalidcB  (sharks,  &c.),  the  silurido', 
the  apodes  (footless,  as  eels  and  other  serpentine 
fishes).  3.  The  "clean"  amongst  birds  are  not 
pointed  out  by  a  distinct  and  explicit  rule,  such  as 
is  given  in  the  case  of  fishes.  But  no  less  than 
twenty  names  of  birds,  the  bat  being  included  in 
the  number,  are  specified  as  unclean.  All  fowls 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  permissive 
food,  except  those  which  are  here  particularized  ; 
and  this  i7idex  expurgatorim  of  birds  embraces  i 
the  raptores,  comprehending  the  orders  aqu'da 
and  falco,  as  well  as  the  carrion  -  feeders,  the 
vuLtur  and  corvidoe,  the  hoopoe  (lapwing),  among 
the  insessores  (perchers) the  grallaiores  (waders, 
as  ibis,  bittern,  heron,  snipe,  &c.),  and  nataJores 
(swimmers,  as  the  Pelecanus  onocrattdus).  4. 
Reptiles  generally  were  declared  unclean.  The 
ophidia,  the  smaller  mammalia,  which  are  reckoned 
amongst  "creeping  things,"  the  saurians  (croco- 
diles, lizards),  the  chelonians  (tortoise  or  turtle), 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  annelidce, — all  were  proscribed 
as  "abominations,"  with  the  single  exception, 
amongst  insects,  of  the  saltatoria  orfhoptera.  In 
examining  this  list,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reasons 
why  some  animals  were  by  the  Mosaic  law  de- 
clared to  be  clean  and  others  unclean.  Michaelis 
maintains  that  the  distinction  is  founded  on  , 
the  nature  of  the  animals  themselves,  which,  j 
though  not  poisonous,  but  perfectly  edible,  are  \ 
generally  regarded  with  strong  abhorrence,  and 
rejected  as  disgusting  materials  for  food.  But 
this  view,  just  and  correct  so  far  as  it  goes, 
does  not  fully  meet  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
nor  is  custom,  transmitted  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  incorporated  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
sufiicient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  peculiar 
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AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  If  a  woman  have  conceived  seed,  and  born  a  man-child  : 
then  "she  shall  be  unclean  seven  days;  ^according  to  the  days  of  the 
separation  for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be  unclean.  And  in  the  ^  eighth 
day  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  shall  be  circumcised.  And  she  shall  then 
continue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days  ;  she  shall 
touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary,  until  the  days  of 
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CHAP.  12. 
"  Luke  2.  22. 
6  ch.  15.  19. 
"  Gen.  17.  12. 

Luke  1.  5i). 

Luke  2.  21. 
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a  phraseology.  The  classification  of  certain  ani- 
mals as  unclean  arose,  it  is  probable,  from  another, 
and,  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  a  more  powerful 
reason— viz.,  the  sanctity  attached  to  blood  as 
the  seat  of  vitality  in  the  animal  frame.  Most 
of  those  prohibited  are  predatory,  and  derive 
their  subsistence  either  entirely  or  occasionally 
from  devouring  the  flesh  of  others  along  with 
their  blood,  '  which  is  the  life.'  Moreover,  not 
only  such  as  live  on  this  kind  of  food  were 
unclean,  but  also  the  carcases  of  all,  even  of 
edible  animals,  which,  having  died  a  natural 
death,  or  being  torn  and  killed  by  ravenous 
beasts,  retained  in  their  mangled  bodies  some 
portion  of  the  vital  fluid.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  uncleanness  ascribed  to  most 
of  the  animals  which  the  Israelites  were  taught 
to  rank  amongst  abominable  things,  was  owing  to 
their  animal  vitality  being  derived,  in  a  secondary 
degree,  from  an  infusion  of  blood  from  their  prey. 
The  theory  is  applicable,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  to  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  which,  though 
neither  carnivorous  nor  sanguinivorous,  were  re- 
garded as  unclean.  It  is  evident  that  those 
animals  being,  from  their  strength,  their  capacity 
of  endurance,  and  other  qualities,  used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  not  only  is  their  flesh  become  tough 
and  fibrous,  but,  from  the  straining  of  their 
energies  in  the  service  of  their  master,  'they  are 
frequently  so  overheated  by  exertion,  their  whole 
body  is  in  an  inflamed  state,  so  that  all  their 
muscular  tissues  are  bloodshot,  and  they  cannot 
be  properly  bled,  because  the  blood,  having 
copiously  penetrated  into  the  finest  portions  of 
the  vascular  system,  cannot  be  removed  by  bleed- 
ing alone.  Such  an  inflammatory  state  hardly 
ever  occurs  in  the  clean  quadrupeds— that  is,  in  the 
ruminantia  with  cloven  feet'  (see  Michaelis^  Disser- 
tation on  clean  and  unclean  animals, '  Commentary 
on  Laws  of  Moses,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  218;  Bochart, 
'Hieroz.,'  ii.,  pp.  33,  353  ;  Calmet,  'Fragments  on 
Natural  History,'  No.  iii, ;  '  Biblical  Review,'  v,,  p, 
281 ;  '  Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1863).  It  has  been 
alleged  to  be  altogether  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of 
God  to  reY)reseut  Him  stooping  to  enter  into  these 
minute  details  of  the  animals  to  be  used  or  rejected 
as  food  by  the  chosen  people.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  Jehovah  was  the  King  as  well  as 
the  God  of  Israel ;  and  that  many  of  the  ancient 
rulers  in  Eastern  countries  deemed  it  necessary 
to  legislate  on  dietetics  as  a  most  important  sana- 
tory measure  for  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
Colonel  Raviinson  found  some  brick  monograms  in 
Assyria,  one  of  which  (a  tablet)  contained  a  list 
of  birds  which  might  not  be  eaten  ;  and  the  laws 
of  Menu  forbid  the  Hindoos  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds  with  uncloveu  hoofs ;  carnivorous 
birds  which  live  in  towns  ;  all  birds  that  strike 
with  their  beaks  and  wound  with  strong  talons; 
web-footed  birds,  and  such  as  dive  to  devour  fish  ; 
all  amphibious  fish-eaters,  and  tame  hogs.  These 
are  remarkable  XJ'irallels  to  the  precepts  in  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  the  existence  of  such  laws  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  some  occasion  for  the  enactment,  with 
which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  though 
the  institution  of  these  laws  may  Lave  been 
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enacted  by  a  regard  to  the  public  health  in  Israel 
as  well  as  in  other  nations,  it  contemijlated  the 
advancement  of  much  higher  purposes;  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Jews  even  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  piety  failed  to  perceive  the 
further  intent  of  these  stringent  regulations,  or 
were  unable  to  see  that  the  law  which  seemed  to 
'stand'  outwardly  in  meats  and  drinks  had 
regard  to  ends  even  more  important  than  those  of 
bodily  health  and  cleanliness.  These  ends,  which 
are  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  were 
in  one  respect  fully  attained  by  the  complete 
separation  of  Jews  from  all  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  14, 
28 ;  xi.  9),  and  in  another  respect  were  realized  by 
the  pious  portion  of  the  peoijle,  who  would  under- 
stand that  the  injunction  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  unclean  meats  was  symbolical  of  the  holiness 
and  purity  that  became  them  as  the  people  of  God 
{vv.  44,  45). 

CHAP.  XII.  1-8.— Woman  s  Uncleanness  by 
Child-birth.  Mankind  are  not  only  liable  to 
defilement  from  without,  but  have  internal  causes 
of  pollution  lying  deep  in  their  nature.  And 
hence  the  laws  which  were  given  to  restrain  the 
Israelites  from  eating  unclean  animals,  or  coming 
in  contact  with  those  which  died  a  natural  death, 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  statutes  relating  to 
impurity  connected  with  their  own  persons.  These 
impurities  are  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  following  chapters,  and  traced  through  the 
successive  stages  of  life  to  the  period  of  death. 
The  principle  which  underlies  the  legal  processes 
of  purification  appears  to  be  to  awaken  a  lively 
sense  of  sin,  by  showing  how  deeply  it  has  infected 
the  whole  nature  of  man— its  influence  and  penal 
effects  appearing  in  procreation,  at  birth,  in  the 
state  of  the  body  during  life  and  at  death ;  inso- 
much that  the  flesh,  which,  when  created  by  God, 
was  oi'iginally  good,  is  rendered  the  instrument  or 
occasion  of  sinful  desires  in  the  soul  and  bodily 
impurities,  which,  flowing  from  the  movements  of 
nature,  and  in  themselves  sinless,  are  connected 
with  moral  defilement  through  evil  passion  or 
excess.  The  uncleanuesses  specified  in  the  en- 
suing section  had  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  of 
purification  prescribed,  which  was  determined 
apparently  not  according  to  the  resi^ective  degrees 
of  defilement  by  sin,  but  according  to  the  viru- 
lence or  the  duration  of  the  bodily  aff"ection  to 
which  the  individual  was  subjected  ;  and  hence 
the  protracted  term  as  well  as  the  special  offerings 
which  were  appointed  for  the  purification  of 
women  after  child-birth. 

2-5.  If  a  -woman  liave  conceived  seed— lit., 
has  become  fruitful.  [Septuagint,  crTrepfxarLadrj, 
become  pregnant.]  according  to  the  days  of  the 
separation  for  her  infirmity— i.  e.,  as  the  original 
word  signifies,  the  languor  or  sickness  attendant 
on  her  menstruation.  The  mother  of  a  boy  was 
ceremonially  unclean  for  a  week ;  at  the  end 
of  that  period  of  seclusion  the  child  was  or- 
dered to  be  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii.  12;  Rom,  iv. 
11-13).  The  mother  of  a  girl  for  two  weeks.  Some 
{Keiland  Delitzsch, ' Commentarj'-,' Clark's  edition) 
ascribe  this  long  period  of  separation  at  the  birth 
of  a  female  child  to  a  physical  cause  connected 
with  puerperal  haamorrhage.    We  prefer  to  con- 
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5  her  purifying  be  fulfilled.  But  if  she  bear  a  maid-child,  then  she  shall 
be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  separation :  and  she  shall  continue  in 
the  blood  of  her  purifying  threescore  and  six  days. 

6  And  ^when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are  fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a 
daughter,  she  shall  bring  ^a  lamb  ^  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  young  pigeon,  or  a  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin  offering,  unto  the  door  of 

7  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest:  who  shall  offer  it 
before  the  Lord,  and  make  ^ an  atonement  for  her ;  and  she  shall  be 
cleansed  from  the  issue  of  her  blood.    This  is  the  law  for  her  that  hath 

8  born  a  male  or  a  female.  And  ^if  ^she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb, 
then  she  shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons ;  the  one  for  the 
burnt  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin  offering:  and  '*the  priest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be  clean. 

13,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying,  When  a  man 
2  shall  have  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  a  ^rising,  '^a  scab,  or  bright  spot,  and 
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sider  the  mother's  greater  un cleanness  in  the  birth 
of  a  girl  as  a  symbolical  remembrancer  that 
woman  was  the  introducer  of  sin,  and  doomed  to 
bear  its  heaviest  punishment— a  stigma  on  the 
sex  (1  Tim.  ii.  14,  15)  for  sin,  which  was  removed 
by  Christ.  Every  one  who  came  near  her  during 
that  time  contracted  a  similar  defilement.  After 
these  periods  visitors  might  approach  her,  though 
she  was  still  excluded  from  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion. 

6-8.  the  days  of  ber  purifying^    The  act  of 

child-bearing  was  the  defilement.  The  haemor- 
rhage that  succeeded  gradually  removed  this 
impurity.  Though  the  occasion  was  of  a  festive 
character,  yet  the  sacrifices  appointed  were 
not  a  peace  offering,  but  a  burnt  oflering,  which 
imyjlied  a  renewed  surrender  of  herself  to  God, 
and  a  sin  offering,  in  order  to  impress  the  mind  of 
the  parent  with  recollections  of  the  origin  of  sin, 
and  that  her  child  inherited  a  fallen  and  sinful 
nature.  The  sin  offering  was  to  consist  of  a 
pigeon,  the  smallest  of  the  bloody  sacrifices, 
because  it  was  presented  not  for  the  expiation  of 
an  actual  transgression,  but  of  sin  as  manifested 
in  the  bodily  state  pf  the  woman.  The  offerings 
were  to  be  presented  the  day  after  the  period  of 
her  separation  had  ended — i.  e.,  forty-first  for  a 
boy,  eighty  -  first  for  a  girl,  shall  bring  .  .  . 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. This  law  was  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  when,  sojourning  in  the 
desert,  they  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  a  personal  appearance  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  was  required  then,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  continued  to  be  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan.  Dr.  Colenso  asks  sarcastically,  Whei-e 
were  the  pigeons  obtained  which  were  required  to 
be  brought  as  sin  offerings  for  the  birth  of  children, 
and  which  he  calculates  '  would  have  amounted 
on  an  average  to  264  daily,  or  90,000  in  a  year? 
and  assuming,  as  he  does,  that  there  M-ere  only 
three  priests,  each  priest  would  have  had  to  eat 
88  every  day  in  the  holy  place.'  Now,  without 
entering  on  the  enquiry,  whether  or  not  pigeons 
and  turtle-doves  could  have  been  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinai  (and  from  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  such  birds,  and  their  frequenting 
mountainous  regions  in  vast  numbers,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  found  in 
the  locality  of  the  Hebrew  camp  [cf.  Ps.  Iv.  6,  7, 
where  it  is  evident,  from  his  using  the  term 
the  Psalmist  does  not  refer,  as  Colenso  alleges,  to 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,  but  to  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia]),  or  without  adverting  to  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  bv  rendering  [n:v],  pi<jeo?i. 


'  a  bird  of  the  wilderness,'  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  cavilling  writer,  that  his  objections  are 
utterly  groundless.    Nowhere  is  it  said  that  the 

Eriests  were  required  to  eat  the  pigeons  brought 
y  the  Hebrew  women  :  and  besides,  the  birds 
had  not  to  be  sought  for,  and  brought  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  this 
was  one  of  the  cases  (cf.  ch.  ii.  14;  xxiii.  39-44) 
in  which  the  law,  though  enacted  m  the  wilder- 
ness, was  not  enforced  there.  It  is  expressly  said 
in  this  chapter  that  these  sacrifices  were  not  to  be 
offered  till  after  the  circumcision  of  the  child ; 
but  as  it  clearly  appears  (Josh.  v.  5-7)  that  the 
rite  of  circumcision  was  not  observed  during  the 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  pigeons.  8,  if  she  be  not  able  .  .  . 
bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons— 
(see  on  ch.  v.  7.)  This  was  the  offering  made  by 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  and  it  affords  an 
incontestible  proof  of  the  poor  and  humble  con- 
dition of  the  family  (Luke  ii.  22-24). 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-59. -The  Laws  and  Tokens 
IN  Discerning  Leprosy.  2.  When  a  man  shall 
have  in  the  skin,  &c.  The  fact  of  the  following 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  plague  of  leprosy 
being  incorporated  with  the  Hebrew  code  of  laws 
proves  the  existence  of  the  odious  disease  among 
that  people.  But  a  short  time— little  more  than  a 
year,  if  so  long  a  period— had  elapsed  since  the 
exodus,  when  symptoms  of  leprosy  seem  exten- 
sively to  have  appeared  among  them;  and  as  they 
could  not  be  very  liable  to  such  a  cutaneous 
disorder  amid  their  active  journeyings,  and  in  the 
dry  open  air  of  Arabia,  the  seeds  of  the  disorder 
must  have  been  laid  in  Egypt,  where  it  has  always 
been  endemic.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  case — that  the  leprosy  was  not  a 
family  complaint,  hereditary  among  the  Hebrews  ; 
but  that  they  got  it  from  intercourse  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  their  condition  in  the  house  of  bondage. 
The  great  excitement  and  irritability  of  the  skin 
in  the  hot  and  sandy  regions  of  the  East  produce 
a  far  greater  predisposition  to  leprosy  of  all  kinds 
than  in  the  cooler  temperature  of  Europe;  and 
cracks  or  blotches,  inflammations,  or  even  contu- 
sions of  the  skin,  very  often  lead  to  these,  to  some 
extent,  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  but  particularly, 
in  Egypt.  Besides,  the  subjugated  and  distressed 
state  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  latter  country,  and 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  must  have 
rendered  them  very  liable  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
various  other  blemishes  and  misaffjctions  of  tlie 
skin,  in  the  production  of  which  there  are  no 
causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed 
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it  be  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  like  the  plague  of  leprosy;  ^then  he  shall 
be  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest,  or  unto  one  of  his  sons  the  priests : 

3  and  the  priest  shall  look. on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh:  and 
when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned  white,  and  the  plague  in  sight  he 
deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy:  and  the  priest 

4  shall  look  on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean.  If  the  bright  spot  he 
white  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  and  in  sight  he  not  deeper  than  the  skin, 
and  the  hair  thereof  be  not  turned  white;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up 

5  him  that  hathVm  plague  seven  days:  and  the  priest  shall  look  on  him 
the  seventh  day:  and,  behald,  //"the  plague  in  his  sight  be  at  a  stay, 
and  the  plague  spread  not  in  the  skin  ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up 

6  seven  days  more :  and  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  >  again  the  seventh 
day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  he  somewhat  dark,  and  the  plague 
spread  not  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean ;  it  is  hut  a 

7  scab :  and  he  ^  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean.  But  if  the  scab 
spread  much  abroad  in  the  skin,  after  that  he  hath  been  seen  of  the 

8  priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall  be  seen  of  the  priest  again :  and  if  the 
priest  see  that,  behold,  the  scab  spreadeth  in  the  skin,  theix  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is   a  leprosy. 
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state  of  body  and  mind,  hard  labour  under  a 
burning  sun,  the  body  constantly  covered  with 
the  excoriating  dust  of  brickfields,  and  an  im- 
poverished diet — to  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 
It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  these  hardships, 
there  was,  even  after  they  had  left  Egypt,  a 
general  predisposition  among  the  Hebrews  to  the 
contagious  forms  of  leprosy — so  that  it  often 
occurred  as  a  consequence  of  various  other  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  And  hence  all  cutaneous 
blemishes  or  blains  —  especially  such  as  had  a 
tendency  to  terminate  in  leprosy — were  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  from  the  first  {Good's  'Study  of 
Medicine ').  A  swelling  [n^b*],  a  spot  or  rising  in 
the  skin,  a  pimple  [nngo],  a  scab,  implying  the 
falling  off  of  the  hair,  or  bright  spot  on  the 
skin  a  white  spot  or  depression  in  the 

skin  with  white  hairs,  created  a  strong  ground 
of  suspicion  of  a  man's  being  attacked  by  the 
dreaded  disease,  leprosy  [rwns]— white  leprosyj 
from  [TS'y^i],  to  strike,  to  smite  with  a  heavy  blow. 
The  name  thus  derived  signifies  properly  a  stroke 
or  lash,  and  expresses  the  sentiment  that  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  through  the  East,  where  this 
disease  is  almost  incurable,  that  it  is  a  punishment 
directly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God.  This,  we 
learn  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  was  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  and  Herodotus 
records  it  to  ha.ve  been,  the- belief  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  that  the  leprosy  was  a  punishment  for 
having,  offended  the  sun.  [The  Septuagint  has 
KfTTpa,  which  comes  from  a  word  signifying  a  scale 
— tlie  scaly  disease.]  then  he  shall  be  brought 
unto  Aaron,  &c.  Like  the  Egyptian  priests,  the 
Levites  united  the  character  of  physician  with 
that  of  the  sacred  office;  and  on  the  appearance 
of  any  suspicious  eruptions  on  the  skin,  the 
person  having  these  was  brought  before  the  priest 
—not,  however,  to  receive  medical  treatment, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  purifying 
remedies  might  be  prescribed,  but  to  be  examined 
with  a  view  to  those  sanatory  precautions  which 
it  belonged  to  legislation  to  adopt.  3-6.  the 
priest  shalL  look,  &c.  The  leprosy,  as  covering 
the  person  with  a  white  scaly  scurf,  has  always 
been  accounted  an  offensive  blemish  rather  than 
a  serious  malady  iu.  the  East,  unless  when  it 
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assumed  its  less  common  and  malignant  forms. 
\Vhen  a  Hebrew  priest,  after  a  careful  inspection, 
discovered  under  the  cutaneous  blemish  the 
distinctive  signs  of  contagious  leprosy,  the  person 
was  immediately  pronounced  unclean,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the  camp  to 
a  lazaretto  provided  for'  that  purpose.  If  the 
symptoms  appeared  to  be  doubtful,  he  ordered 
the  person  to  be  kept  in  domestic  confinement 
for  seven  days,  when  he  was  subjected  to  a 
second  examination;  and:  if,  during  the  previous 
week,  the  eruption  had  subsided,  or  appeared  to  be 
harmless,  he  was  instantly  discharged.  But  if 
the  eruption  continued  unabated  and  still  doubt- 
ful, he  was  put  under  surveillance  for  another 
week;  at  the  end  of  which  the  character  of  the 
disorder  never  failed  to  manifest  itself,  and  he 
was  either  doomed  to  perpetual  exclusion  from 
society,  or  allowed  to  go  at  large.  6.  if  the 
plague  be  somewhat  dark  nns]— if  the 

spot  beeome- faiut  or  pale  [Septuagint,  a^xavpa, 
faint  or  slight— i.  e.,  beginning  to  disappear,  "nntp 
jngn,  the  priest  shall  clean  him— i.  e.,  pronounce 
him  clean].  A  person  who  had  thus  been 
detained  on  suspicion,  when,  at .  length  set  at 
liberty,  was  obliged  to  'wash  his  clothes'  [D^s^ 
he  shall  wash  his  clothes  by  treading  or  tramping 
them,  as  the  word  denotes],  as  having  been  tainted 
by  ceremonial  pollution ;  and  the  purification 
through  which  he  was  required  to  gO'  was,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  symboli- 
cal of  that  inward  purity  it  was  instituted  to 

Promote.  7,  8.  But  if  the  scab  spread  much, 
'hose  doubtful  cases,  when  they  assumed  a  malig- 
nant character,  appeared  in  one  of  two  forms, 
apparently  according  to  the  particular  constitution 
of  the  skin  or  of  the  habit  generally.  The  one 
was  "somewhat  dark" — i.  e.,  the  obscure  or  dusky 
leprosy,  in  which  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair, 
which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is.  black,  is  not 
changed,  as  is  repeatedly  said  in  the  sacred  code, 
nor  is  there  any  depression  in,  the  dusky  spot, 
while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  stationary 
to  their  first  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their 
boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this 
form  was  joronounced-  unclean  by  the  Hebrew 
priest  or  physician^  and  hereby  sentenced  to  a 
separation  from  his  family  and  friends— a  decisive 
proof  of  its  being  contagious. 
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9  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a  man,  then  he  shall  *  be  brought 
10  unto  the  priest;  and  ^ the  priest  shall  see  him:  and,  behold,  2/ the  rising 
be  white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have  turned  the  hair  white,  and  there  be 
^  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising,  it  is  an  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh : 
and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean,  and  shall  not  shut  him  up; 
for  he  is  unclean.  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroad  in  the  skin,  and 
the  leprosy  cover  all  the  skin  of  him  that  hath  the  plague  from  his  head 
even  to  his  foot,  wheresoever  the  priest  looketh ;  tlien  the  priest  shall 
consider:  and,  behold,  ^y'the  leprosy  have  covered  all  his  flesh,  he  shall 
^  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath  the  plague :  it  is  all  turned  white :  he 

14  is  clean.    But  when  raw  flesh  appearetli  in  him,  he  shall  be  unclean. 

15  And  the  Spriest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  un- 

16  clean  :  for  the  raw  flesh  is  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy.  Or  if  the  raw  flesh 
turn  again,  and  be  changed  unto  white,  he  shall  ^  come  unto  the  priest ; 

17  and  the  priest  shall  see  him:  and,  behold,  {/"the  plague  be  turned  into 
white;  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  clean  ^^a^ /^a^A  the  plague : 
he  ^is  clean. 

18  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  emn  in  the  skin  thereof,  was  a  •''boil,  and  is 

19  healed,  and  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there  be  a  white  rising,  or  a  bright 

20  spot,  white,  and  somewhat  reddish,  and  it  be  showed  to  the  priest;  and 
if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it,  behold,  it  be  in  sight  lower  than  the  skin, 
and  the  hair  thereof  be  turned  white;  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean :  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy  broken  out  of  the  boil.  But  if  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  be  no  white  hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be 
not  lower  than  the  skin,  but  be  somewhat  dark;  then  the  priest  shall 

22  shut  him  up  seven  days:  and  if  it  spread  much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then 

23  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  a  plague.  But  if  the  bright 
spot  stay  in  his  place,  and  spread  not,  it  is  a  burning  boil ;  and  the  priest 

shall  pronounce  him  clean. 
Or  if  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin  whereof  there  is  *  a  hot  burning, 
and  the  quick  flesh  that  burneth  have  a  white  bright  spot,  somewhat 
reddish,  or  white;  then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it:  and,  behold,  ?/the 
hair  in  the  bright  spot  be  turned  white,  and  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than 
the  skin,  it  is  a  leprosy  broken  out  of  the  burning:  wherefore  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  the  '  plague  of  leprosy.  But  if  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  be  no  white  hair  in  the  bright  spot. 


21 
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25 
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10-17.  if  tiie  rising  toe  wMte.  This  bright 
WHITE  leprosy  is  the  most  malignant  and  in- 
veterate of  all  the  varieties  the  disease  exhibits, 
and  it  was  marked  by  the  following  distinctive 
signs :— a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale,  upon 
an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the 
middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour ;  the  black 
hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the  whiteness; 
'quick'  —  i.e.,  live,  raw  flesh  in  the  rising; 
i.  €.,  ulcerating,  and  the  scaly  patches  them- 
selves perpetually  enlarging  their  boundary. 
Several  of  these  characters,  taken  separately, 
belong  to  other  blemishes  of  the  skin  as  well, 
so  that  none  of  them  was  to  be  taken  alone;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them  concurred, 
that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physician, 
was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  malignant  leprosy. 
If  it  spread  over  the  entire  frame  without  pro- 
ducing any  ulceration,  it  lost  its  contagious  power 
by  degrees  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ran  through  its 
course  and  exhausted  itself.  In  that  case,  there 
being  no  longer  any  fear  of  further  evil  either  to 
the  individual  himself  or  to  the  communitj^  the 
patient  was  declared  clean  by  the  priest,  while 
the  dry  scales  were  yet  upon  him,  and  restored  to 
society.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patches  ulcer- 
ated, and  quick  or  fungous  flesh  sprang  up  in 

m 


them,  the  purulent  matter  of  which,  if  brought 
into  contact  with  the  skin  of  other  persons, 
would  be  taken  into  the  constitution  by  means 
of  absorbent  vessels,  the  priest  was  at  once  to 
pronounce  it  an  inveterate  leprosy;  a  temporary 
confinement  was  declared  to  be  totally  unneces- 
sary, and  he  was  regarded  as  unclean  for  life' 
{Dr.  Good).  '  It  is  evident,'  says  Dr.  Mead 
('Medica  Sacra,'  p.  14),  'that  two  species  of  the 
disease  are  described  in  these  verses;  one  in 
which  the  skin  was  ulcerated,  so  that  the  live 
flesh  appeared  underneath  ;  the  other,  in  which 
there  was  an  efllorescent  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  which  also  became  rougli, 
and  iu  a  manner  scaly.  From  this  distinction 
the  former  disease  was  contagious,  and  the  latter 
not.  For  scales  like  bran,  dry  and  light,  do  not 
penetrate  the  skin;  but  it  is  purulent  matter, 
discharged  from  ulcers,  which  infects  the  surface 
of  the  body.' 

Other  skin  affections,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  terminate  in  leprosy,  though  they  were  not 
decided  symptoms  when  alone,  were,  18-23,  a 
boil  [pnty,  a  burning  sore,  an  inflamed  ulcer; 
Septuagiiit,  eX/cos] ;  and  24-28,  a  hot  burning 
[K'XTiian ;  Septuagint,  KaTaKav/ma  TTu/jos],  a  fiery 
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and  it  he  no  lower  than  the  other  skin,  but  be  somewhat  dark ;  then  the 

27  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days:  and  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him 
the  seventh  day:  and  if  it  be  spread  much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then  ^Hhe 

28  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy.  And  if 
the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  and  spread  not  in  the  skin,  but  it  he 
somewhat  dark;  it  is  a  rising  of  the  burning,  and  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  clean :  for  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  burniug. 

29  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  "plague  upon  the  head  or  the  beard; 

30  then  "the  priest  shall  see  the  plague:  and,  behold,  if  it  he  in  sight 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  there  he  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair;  then  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean:  it  is  a  dry  ^scall,  even  a  leprosy 

31  upon  the  head  or  beard.  And  if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague  of  the 
scall,  and,  behold,  it  he  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  that  there 
is  no  black  hair  in  it ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath  the 

32  plague  of  the  scall  seven  days.  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall 
look  on  the  plague:  and,  behold,  e/the  scall  spread  not,  and  there  be  in 

33  it  no  yellow  hair,  and  the  scall  he  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin  ;  he 
shall  be  ^shaven,  but  the  scall  shall  he  not  shave;,  and  the  priest  shall 

34  shut  up  him  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days  more.  '  And  in  the  seventh 
day  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  scall:  and,  behold,  the  scall  be  not 
spread  in  the  skin,  nor  he  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin  ;  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean :  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  clean. 

35,  But  if  the  scall  spread  much  in  the  skin-  after  his  cleansing;  then  the 

36  priest  shall  look  on  him:  and,  behold,  if  the  scall  be  spread  in  the  skin, 

37  the  priest  shall  not  seek  for  yellow  hair;  he  is  unclean.  But  if  the  scall 
be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay,  and  that  there  is  black  hair  grown  up  therein ; 
the  scall  is  healed,  he  is  clean  :  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
clean. 
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inflammation  or  carbuncle;  and  29-38,  a  dry 
scall  [pQ5  ;  Septuagint,  ^pav<Tixa\  when  the 
]ei)rosy  was  distinguished  by  being  in  sight  deeper 
than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  became  thin  and 
yellow  [nnxri,  gold-colouredj.  '  So  very  variable 
are  the  appearances  which  this  disease  produces 
on  the  head  affected  by  it,  that  it  has  received  no 
less  than  twenty  diflerent  names.  It  is  most 
commonly  known  under  the  scientific  names  of 
porrigo,  herpes,  alopecia  (baldness),  tinea,  and 
popularly  as  scald  head  and  ringworm.  Some 
forms  or  it  attack  children  almost  exclusively, 
and  are  found  only  among  the  poor,  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  attention  to  cleanliness;  while 
others  occur  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  society.  The  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces are  no  less  variable  than  its  forms,  ranging 
from  the  small,  brown,  scurfy  spots  which  at  a 
certain  period  cover  the  head  of  every  child,  and 
which  a  few  vigorous  applications  of  soft  soap  and 
water  will  remove,  to  those  extreme  cases  where 
it  disorganizes  the  whole  order  of  the  scalp,  and 
seriously  affects  the  general  health.  Its  varying 
appearances  and  effects  are  in  all  likelihood 
caused  by  the  different  stages  of  development  of 
the  parasitic  plant  [the  A  chorion  ScltonUinii)  which 
produces  all  these  abnormal  appearances  on  the 
numan  head,  by  its  greater  or  less  abundance 
on  the  parts  affected,  and  the  more  or  less  favour- 
able circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
form  which  it  most  frequently  exhibits  is  that  of 
rounded  patches  of  ttiick  yellowish  scales,  marked 
by  numerous  depressions,  at  first  very  small,  but 
gradually  increasing  and  invading  larger  surfaces. 
The  hairs  on  the  parts  affected  are  dull,  dry, 
and  colourless,  exceedingly  brittle,  and  easily 
extracted,  broken  off  close  to  the  skin,  and  covered 


with  greyish  -  white  dust.  It  is  described  with 
sufficient  accuracy  in  this  jjassage  of  Leviticus. 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  hairs  are 
found  to  be  considerably  swollen,  with  nodosities 
here  and  there,  produced  by  masses  of  sporules  or 
seeds  embedded  between  the  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  bulbs  are  flattened  or  destroyed  altogether ; 
the  ends  have  a  very  ragged  appearance,  resembling 
in  miniature  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
has  been  broken  across;  while  the  medullary 
portion,  or  the  pith,  of  the  hair  is  quite  dis- 
organized, owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  plant, 
which  appears  enveloping  it,  either  as  isolated 
spores  or  as  chains  of  cells.  The  disease  may 
last  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  but  it  usually 
terminates  in  the  obliteration  of  the  hair-follicles 
and  permanent  baldness  of  the  affected  parts. 
It  is  far  more  severe  in  foreign  countries  than  in 
this  —  instances  being  numerous  where  it  has 
completely  removed  the  hair  from  the  whole 
head,  eyebrows,  and  beard,  leaving  them  com- 
pletely smooth  and  naked,  impairing  the  constitu- 
tion when  so  extensively  developed,  and  when 
children  are  the  subjects,  arresting  their  growth. 
A  very  formidable  type  of  it  occurs  in  Poland 
under  the  name  of  Plica  polonica.  But  it  is 
particularly  malignant  in  the  warm  countries  of 
the  South  and  East.  The  manners  and  occupa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  are 
jieculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  those 
abnormal  growths,  while  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  climate  push  them  into  excessive  de- 
velopment' (see  'Des  Vegetaux  qui  croissent 
sur  I'Homme,  et  sur  les  Animaux  vivauts,' 
by  M.  Robin,  Paris,  1862  ;  a  review  of  this 
work,  and  two  articles  entitled  '  Human  Vegeta- 
tion,' Macmillan^s  Magazine,  vol.  vi,,  May — Oct., 
1862). 


Laws  for 


LEVITICUS  XIII. 


discerning  the  leprosy. 


38  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  bright  spots, 

39  white  bright  spots;  then  the  priest  shall  look;  and,  behold,  the 
bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  he  darkish  white ;  it  2>  a  freckled 
spot  that  groweth  in  the  skin;  he  is  clean. 

40  And  the  man  whose  ^hair  is  fallen  off  his  head,  Tie    '  bald  ;  yet  is  he 

41  clean.    And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fallen  ofl"  from  the  part  of  his  head 

42  toward  his  face,  he  is  forehead  bald  :  yet  is  he  clean.  And  if  there  be 
in  the  bald  head,  or  bald  forehead,  a  white  reddish  sore  ;  it  is  a  leprosy 

43  sprung  up  in  his  bald  head,  or  his  bald  forehead.  Then  ^  the  priest  shall 
look  upon  it:  and,  behold,  {/'the  rising  of  the  sore  he  white  reddish  in 
his  bald  head,  or  in  his  bald  forehead,  as  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the 

44  skin  of  the  flesh ;  he  is  a  leprous  man,  he  is  unclean :  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  ^  utterly  unclean  ;  his  plague  is  in  his  head. 

45  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his 
head  bare,  and  he  shall  ^  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry, 


38,  39.  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in 
the  skin  of  their  flesh  bright  spots.  This  modi- 
ficatioa  of  the  leprosy  is  distinguished  by  a  dull- 
white  colour  [it  is  called  pnh  nbn^,  a '  freckled  spot'], 
and  it  is  entirely  a  cutaneous  disorder,  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  [Niehuhr,  'Descrip.  de 
I'Arabie,'  p.  119),  but  never  injuring  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is  described  as  not  penetrating  below 
the  skin  of  the  flesh,  and  as  not  rendering  neces- 
sary an  exclusion  from  society.  It  is  by  medical 
writers  termed  '  lepra'  which  is  often  confounded 
with  leprosy,  although  entirely  different.  It  is 
evident,  then,  this  common  form  of  leprosy  was 
not  contagious,  otherwise  Moses  would  have 
prescribed  as  strict  a  quarantine  in  this  as  in 
the  other  cases.  And  hereby  we  see  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Mosaic  law— which  so  accurately 
distinguished  the  characters  of  the  leprosy,  and 
preserved  to  society  the  services  of  those  who 
were  labouring  under  the  uucontagious  forms  of 
the  disease— over  the  customs  and  regulations  of 
Eastern  countries  in  the  present  day,  where  all 
lepers  are  indiscriminately  proscribed,  and  are 
avoided  as  unlit  for  free  'intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men. 

40,  41.  bald  .".  .  forehead  bald.  The  falling 
off  of  the  hair  is  another  symptom  which  creates 
a  suspicion  of  leprosy,  when  the  baldness  com- 
mences in  the  back  part  of  the  head.  But  it  was 
not  of  itself  a  decisive  sign  unless  when  taken  in 
connection  with  othor  tokens,— a  sore  of  a  reddish 
white  colour.'  [OTOI^*  jj"?  vn,  white  and  some- 
what reddish ;  Septuagint,  Xeu/c?;  f)  'Kvpp'LX,ov<Ta, 
white  or  red.  DTOn^?,  this  word,  which  is  rendered 
red,  comprehends  in  it  a  tinge  of  yellow  (cf.  Gen. 
XXV.  33).  It  expresses  the  colour  of  blood  (2  Ki. 
iii.  22),  and  of  red  wine  (Isa.  Ixiii.  2),  but  is 
generally  used  for  a  dark-brown  red.]  Tlie  He- 
brews, as  well  as  other  Orientals,  were  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  between  the  forehead  bald- 
ness, which  might  be  natural,  and  that  baldness 
which  might  be  the  consequence  of  disease.  The 
form  here  referred  to  is  produced  by  another 
variety  of  tricophyton  or  hair-plant,  which  com- 
mits hideous  ravages  on  the  lower  back  part  of 
the  head.  '  Its.  appearance  is  indicated  by  redness, 
tension,  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  followed  by 
an  erruption  of  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  re- 
sembling strawberries,  each  of  which  is  traversed 
by  a  single  hair,  which  has  lost  its-colour,  become 
brittle,  and  the  medullary  portion,  or  pith,  of 
the  hair  being  quite  disorganized,  can  be  pulled 
out  with  the  utmost  ease.  Segments  of  circles 
of  these  pustules,  interspersed  with  the  parasitic 


growth,  often  extend  round  the  front  of  the  neck, 
beneath  the  beard  from  ear  to  ear,  at  the  expense 
of  permanent  loss  of  the  hair  of  those  parts.  It 
is  very  obstinate  in  its  cure,  being  aggravated  by 
injudicious  applications,  and  lasting  for  years, 
when  suitable  treatment  is  not  adopted-  The 
means  adopted  for  its  arrestment  often  aggravate 
the  ghastly  deformities  occasioned  by  the  disease  ; 
and  the  poor  creatures  on  whom  it  preys  with 
unchecked  virulence  have  their  faces  so  disfigured 
that  they  scarcely  look  human :  the  eyelids  and 
lips  are  sometimes  qiiite  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
countenance  is  swollen  into  a  frightful  mass  of 
ulcerous  matter.  JFrom  the  rigorous  measures 
adopted  for  its  extirpation,  as  described  in  this 
passage,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  common 
amongst  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  must  have  been 
regarded  as  a  very  grievous  scourge,  polluting 
their  highly-cherished  beards,  if  not  consigning 
them  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets '  (il/acmi^/aw's 
Magazine,''  ut  supra).  The  parasitic  plant  or 
fungus  which  occasions  these  sad  and  disgusting 
deformities,  also  infests  the  skin  of  the  lower 
animals,  particularly  of  the  mouse,  gradually 
destroying  its  hair,  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  other 
parts,  which  become  very  ulcerated,  till  the 
creature  is  a  pitiable  object  to  look  at,  and  dies  of 
exhaustion.  The  disease  is  very  infectious,  being 
often  communicated  by  mice  to  cats  and  dogs, 
from  which,  in  turn,  children  may  take  it  on 
playing  with  them.  Though  not  exactly  the 
disease  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of  leprosy, 
this  was  one  of  several  diseases  which  were 
grouped  together  under  that  title,  and  legislated 
for  by  Moses.  In  warm  and  tropical  countries 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant  than  with  us  ;  and  a 
disease  which  is  simply  troublesome  and  remilsive 
in  this  country  becomes  terrible  there.  Human 
beings  in  some  districts  of  India  at  the  present 
day  are  served  much  like  the  poor  mice,  having 
to  submit  to  the  deformity  of  tneir  bodies  or  the 
loss  of  their  limbs,  owing  to  the  uncontrolled 
growth  of  a  fungus  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  one  spoken  of  in  this  passage.  (See  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  'Study  of  Medicine,;'  Michaelis, 
'Commentaries  on  Laws  of  Moses;'  also  Dr. 
M'Call  Anderson  on  'Parasitic  Affections  of 
Skin,'  &c.) 

45.  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  Is,  his  clothes 
shall  be  rent,  &c.  The  person  who  was  declared 
affected  with  the  leprosy  forthwith  exhibited  all 
the  tokens  of  suffering  from  a  heavy  calamity. 
Rending  garments  and  uncovering  the  head 
were  common  signs  of  mourning,  [sno,  signifies 
bare,  naked,  also  'free;  '  and  hence  some  render  it, 


Laws  for 


LEVITICUS  XIII. 


discerning  the  leprosy. 


46 


47 


^  Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he 
shall  be  defiled ;  he  is  unclean;  he  shall  dwell  alone  j  *  without  the  camp 
shall  his  habitation  be. 

The  ^  garment  also  that  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a 

48  woollen  garment,  or  a  linen  garment,  whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or  woof, 
of  linen,  or  of  woollen,  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  any  ^ thing  made  of  skin; 

49  and  if  the  plague  be  greenish  or  reddish  in  the  garment,  or  in  the  skin, 
either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any  ^  thing  of  skin ;  it  is  a 
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as  the  Arabic  version  does,  '  forbore  to  cut  or 
shave  bis  hair,'  {Parkhurst,  on  rDQ,  No.  viii.)] 
As  to  'the  putting  a  covering  upon  the  upper 
lip,'  that  means  either  wearing  a  moustache,  as 
the  Hebrews  used  to  shg,y«  the  upper  lip  {Cal- 
met)^  or  simply  keeping  a  hand  over  it,  or 
veiling  the  mouth  [Septuagint,  Trtpl  to  arofia 
avTov  'jrtpifiakeadui,  covered  around  the  mouth] 
(cf.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  22;  Mic.  iii.  7,  where,  though 
our  version  has  lips,  the  Hebrew  reads  lip).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  2  Sam.  xix.  24  (25),  and  is 
rendered  by  our  translators  'beard'  [Septuagint, 
fiv(TTa^,  properly  moustache,  but  here  '  beard '], 
which  being  held  in  high  estimation,  to  hide  or 
cover  it  was  a  sign  of  great  sorrow  or  shame. 
This  Hebrew  custom  of  covering  the  lip  or  lips  in 
the  season  of  calamity  may  receive  illustration 
from  the  practice  of  the  modern  Jews  in  Barbary, 
whose  mourning  rites  are  thus  described  by  Dean 
Addison  (p.  218) : — '  They  return  from  the  grave  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  one  who  is  chief 
mourner  receives  them,  with  his  jaws  tied  up  with 
a  linen  cloth.  Thus  muffled  the  mourner  goes  for 
seven  days.'  The  rite  used  by  the  leper — viz., 
covering  his  lip  or  mouth  when  pronounced  by  the 
priest  unclean—'  was  probably  similar  to  the  mourn- 
ing usage  of  the  Barbary  Jews. '  All  these  external 
marks  of  grief  werq  intended  to.prpclaira,  in 
addition  to  his  own  exclamation,  "  Uncleap  ! " 
that  the  person  was  a  leper,  whose  company  every 
one  must  shun.  46.  dwell  alone;  without  the 
camp— in  a  lazaretto  by  himself,  or  associated 
with  other  lepers  (Num.  xii.  15;  2  Ki.  vii.  3,  8). 
Lepers  are  subjected  to  the  same  doom  of  social 
expulsion  in  the  modern  countries  of  the  East, 
where  the  slightest  ascertained  taintof  the  malady 
carries  with  it  a  seclusion  tantamount  to  banish- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  community,  or  even  to 
perpetual  detention  in  a  lazaret.  Enactments  for 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  lepers  have  been 
proposed  and  passed  even  within  the  last  few 
j'ears  in  some  of  our  Indian  colonies.  In  the 
villages  of  Syria:  lepers  are  required  to  go  to 
Damascus,  or  some  other  town,  where  there  may 
be  a  public  asylum;  and  if  they  will  not  conform 
to  this  rule,  they  are  forced  to  live  in  a  cave,  hut, 
or  booth  of  green  boughs  outside  the  village, 
where  they  remain  in  perpetual  quarantine  (see 
instances,  The  Land  and.the  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  286; 
Rogers'  'Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,'  p.  16). 

47-59.  The  garment  .  .  .  that  the  .  .  .  leprosy 
is  in.  It  is  well  known  that  infectious  diseases — 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  the  plague — are 
latently  imbibed  and  carried  by  the  clothes.  But 
the  language  of  this  passage  clearly  indicates  a 
disease  to  which  clothes  themselves  were  subject, 
and  which  was  followed  by  effects  on  them  analo- 
gous to  those  which  malignant  leprosy  produces 
on  the  human  body;  for  similar  regulations  were 
made  for  the  rigid  inspection  of  suspected  garments 
by  a  priest,  as  for  the  examination  of  a  leprous 
I)erson.  It  has  long  been  coniectured,  and  recently 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  lens,  that  the  leprous 
condition  of  swine  is  produced  by  myriads  of 
minute  insects  engendered  in  th^ir  ekinj  an^ 


regarding  all  leprosy  as  of  the  same  nature,  it  is 
thought  that  this  affords  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
injunction  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  destroy  the  clothes 
in  which  the  disease,  after  careful  observation, 
seemed  to  manifest  itself.  Clothes  are  sometimes 
seen  contaminated  by  this  disease  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  southern  parts  of  America  (  White- 
law'' s  '  Code  of  Health ') ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  as  the  Hebrews  were  living  in  the  desert, 
where  they  had  not  the  convenience  of  frequent 
changes  and  washing,  the  clothes  they  wore,  and 
the  skin  mats  on  which  they  lay,  w'ould  be  apt  to 
breed  infectious  vermin,  which,  being  settled  in 
the  stuff,  would  imperceptibly  gnaw  it,  and  leave 
stains  similar  to  those  described  by  Moses.  It  is 
well  known  tha,t;  the  wool  of  sheep  dying  of  disease, 
if  it  had  not  b^n  shorn  from  the  animal  while 
living,  and  also  , ^ins,  if  not  thoroughly  x^i'epared 
by  scouring,  are  liable  to  the  effects  described  in 
this  passage,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment, 
or  a  linen  garment.  These  are  specified,  because 
the  dresses  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  exclusively 
of  one  or  other  of  these  materials.  [TJn  denotes 
the  outer  robe  (Gen.  xxxix.  12,  13,  15 ;  xli.  42 ;  2 
Ki.  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  19),  which  was  commonly 
made  of  wool,  the  staple  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  ;  for,  while  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians woollen  garments  were  worn  principally  by 
the  lower  classes,  rarely  by  the  grandees,  and 
occasionally  even  by  the  priests,  they  were  much 
more  common  amongst  the  Hebrews,  whose  nu- 
merous flocks  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of 
fleeces  (cf.  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  2  Ki.  iii.  4 ;  Job  xxxi. 
20 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Isa.  i.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3 ; 
Hos.  ii.  5).  DW?,  plural  of  nna'Q,  which  is  a  general 
terra,  including  all  kinds  of  linen,  and,  being  joined 
with  143,  denotes  a  linen  garment.]  48.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  warp,  or  woof^  of  linen,  or  of 
woollen — lit.,  whether  it  be  in  the  warp  or  woof, 
for  the  flax  or  for  the  wool— pishtah  being  used 
sometimes  for  the  plant  (Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Josh.  ii.  6 ; 
Judg.  XV.  14),  and  tzemer  for  the  fleece,  as  distinct 
from  the  wovesi  fabric  (Judg.  vi.  37).  This  sense 
the  words  evidently  bear  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause,  which  is  accordingly  rendered  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint [j)  IV  ToTs  ^ivqjs  ^  c  Tolsr  tptois],  either  in 
the  flax  or  in  the,wooi.  It  is  the  only  intelligible 
view  that  can  be  ta^ben  of  them,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  tp  discern,  on  a  corroding 
spot  appearing  in  fabricated  stuffs,  whether  the 
disease  were  in  the  warp  pr  in  the  woof ;  but  very 
easy  if  the  reference  is  considered  as  made  to  the 
materials  before  being  interwoven  in  the  loom — 
i,  €.,  as  they  existed  separatelj^,  whether  in  the  raw 
state  or  in  that  of  yarn.  A  similar  distinction  is 
made  in  regarci  to  skins  in  their  natural  and  their 
artificial  form,  such  as  bottles.  49-59,  if  the 
plague  be  greenish  or  reddish  in  the  garment, 
or  in  the  sKili.  The  appearance  of  such  stains 
was  the  first  symptom  that  excited  suspicion  ;  and 
immediately,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
alarming  spots,  the  affected  garment  was  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  priest,  who  shut  it 
up  for  a  wec^k.   At  the  qnd  pf  tnat  period  it  waa 
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50  plague  of  leprosy,  and  shall  be  showed  unto  the  priest.  And  ^  the  priest 
shall  look  upon  the  plague,  and  shut  up  it  that  hath  the  plague  seven 

51  days:  and  he  shall  look  on  the  plague  on  the  seventh  day:  if  the  plague 
be  spread  in  the  garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  a  skin, 
or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of  skin ;  the  plague  is  "  a  fretting  leprosy ; 
it  is  unclean.  He  shall  therefore  burn  that  garment,  whether  warp  or 
woof,  in  woollen  or  in  linen,  or  any  thing  of  skin,  wherein  the  plague  is : 
for  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

And  if  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  the  plague  be  not  spread  in 
the  garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin ; 
then  the  priest  shall  command  that  they  wash  the  thing  wherein  the 
plague  is,  and  he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  days  more  :  and  the  priest 
shall  look  on  the  plague,  after  that  ^  it  is  washed :  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  have  not  changed  his  colour,  and  the  plague  be  not  spread ;  it  is 
unclean;  thou  shalt  burn  it  in  the  fire;  it  is  fret  inward,  ^  whether  it  be 
bare  within  or  without.  And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold,  the  plague 
be  somewhat  dark  after  the  washing  of  it;  then  he  shall  rend  it  out  of 
the  garment,  or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out  of  the  warp,  or  out  of  the  woof : 
And  if  it  appear  still  in  the  garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof, 
or  in  any  thing  of  skin,  it  is  a  spreading  ^/tif^M^';  thou  shalt  burn  that 
58  wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire.  And  the  garment,  either  warp  or  woof, 
or  whatsoever  thing  of  skin  it  be,  which  thou  shalt  wash,  if  the  plague  be 
departed  from  them,  then  *it  shall  be  washed  the  second  time,  and  shall 
be  clean. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  garment  of  woollen  or 
linen,  either  in  the  warp,  or  woof,  or  any  thing  of  skins,  to  pronounce  it 
clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 
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subjected  to  another  careful  inspection  ;  and  if  the 
coloured  stain  was  found  to  have  enlarged  its 
range,  that  was  considered  decisive  of  its  being 
[nn^jpn  rirni*]  a  "fretting" — lit,  an  exasperated  or 
malignant — "leprosy;"  and  on  this  verdict  being 
pronounced,  the  garment  was  consigned  to  the 
flames.  But  should  it  have  appeared,  on  the 
second  inspection,  not  to  have  been  spreading,  the 
pr  iest,  having  ordered  it  to  be  washed,  shut  it  up 
for  another  experimental  week,  when  one  of  two 
results  followed.  If  after  the  application  of  the 
water  the  stain  remained  unchanged  in  appear- 
ance, he  was  to  pronounce  it  unclean  ;  because  the 
disease,  though  it  had  not  extended,  was  {v.  55), 
by  'fretting  inward,'  corroding  the  substance  of 
the  woven  fabric  or  leather.  If,  on  re-examination, 
the  spot  appeared  to  be  fading,  it  was  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  stuff;  and  should  a  similar  spot  apx)ear 
in  any  other  part  of  the  garment,  it  was  'a  spread- 
ing leprosy,'  and  the  material  in  which  it  had 
developed  itself  was  to  be  burned.  The  cloth  or 
Bkin,  however,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  undergo 
a  vigorous  process  of  ablution ;  and  should  that 
new  spot  be  removable  by  water,  the  garment  was 
washed  a  second  time,  and  then  pronounced 
"clean."  Mairnonkles  states  that,  according  to 
Jewish  canons,  cloth  manufactured  of  camels'  hair 
and  sheep's  wool,  when  the  quantity  of  the  former 
exceeded  that  of  the  latter,  garments  and  skins 
that  were  dyed,  and  articles  formed  of  the  skins  of 
aquatic  animals,  were  not  included  amongst  the 
materials  embraced  in  this  ordinance.  But  no 
exceptions  are  stated  in  the  original  code;  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislator  is  manifested  by  his  mak- 
ing the  course  prescribed  imperative  in  the  case  of 
all  corroding  cloths  or  skins  adapted  for  personal 
apparel  or  domestic  use.  It  is  probable  that  in  a 
rude  state  of  society,  consisting,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  bricklayers  and  emancipated  elave-labourers, 
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amongst  whom  clothing  would  freqiiently  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  sordid  neglect,  sucli  minute  and 
stringent  regulations  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
preventing  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
the  climate  might  produce.  In  these  circumstances, 
an  active  as  well  as  strict  surveillance  was  im- 
peratively demanded  as  a  rneasure  of  sanatory 
precaution ;  and  no  general  interdict  could  have 
produced  a  practical  effect  in  allaying  popular 
apprehensions,  ready  to  be  excited  by  any  rumour 
of  infection,  as  well  as  in  promoting  a  general 
attention  to  cleanliness,  equal  to  the  act,  enforced 
by  public  authority,  of  destroying  every  polluted 
article  of  clothing.  The  leprosy  in  garments  has 
long  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  biblical  com- 
mentators, who  have  made  vain  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  occult  phenomenon.  Michaelis  considered 
the  woollen  stuffs  which  exhibited  in  some  x>arts 
a  threadbare  appearance,  and  afterwards  broke 
into  holes,  had  been  manufactured  from  the  wool 
of  diseased  sheep,  that  was  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vermin  ;  and  (7a?me<  ascribed  the  effects 
here  described  to  the  ravages  of  animalculse,  which 
gnawed  the  texture.  But  neither  of  these  hypoth- 
eses is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  especially  to  account  for  the 
divei'se  coloration  of  the  corroding  patches  in  the 
clothes.  It  is  now  the  established  belief,  founded 
on  the  observation  of  analogous  facts,  that  the 
green  and  reddish  plague-spots  had  most  probably 
a  cryptogamous  origin — were  caused  by  a  mould — 
'  a  fungus ' — which  is  the  most  protean  of  all  plants, 
assuming  different  forms  on  different  substances, 
but  familiar  to  us  in  the  green,  light,  fleecy  cover- 
ing which  it  spreads  over  old  shoes,  stale  pieces  of 
bread,  or  cast-ofF clothes  left  in  damp,  ill- ventilated 
places.  The  red  leprosy  of  garments  has  played  a 
somewhat  remarkable  part  in  history.  It  was  very 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  occurring  often  before 
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14)    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sayin<?,  This  shall  be  the  law  of  the    ^  ^- 

2  leper  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing:  He  "shall  he  brought  unto  the  priest :  J^^"^^^- 

3  and  the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp ;  and  the  priest  shall  look,  "  J^^^  33 

4  and,  behold,  e/ the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper;  then  shall  1  or, 

the  priest  command  to  take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  ^  birds  spnrrows. 


the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  which  it  was  supposed 
to  herald— appearing  suddenly  on  the  sacramental 
host,  and  on  the  vestments  of  priests — and  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  fear  as  a  signaculum, 
or  omen  of  gloomy  presage.  The  researches  of 
microscopists  have  dispelled  the  mystery  and 
terror  which  surrounded  it  for  so  many  ages,  and 
resolved  it  into  a  mere  collection  of  minute  and 
simple  fungi'  ('British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review,'  No.  xlvii. ;  article  'Biblical  Botany,' 
by  Rev.  H.  Macmillan).  With  regard  to  leprosy 
in  the  person,  it  appears  that,  though  sometimes 
inflicted  as  a  miraculous  judgment  (Num.  xii.  10; 
2  Ki.  V.  27),  it  was  a  natural  disease,  well  known 
in  Eastern  countries  still ;  but  the  term,  as  used 
in  this  popular,  unscientific  history,  seems  to 
have  been  apx^lied  to  any  cutaneous  eruption  of 
an  extensive  range  or  a  disgusting  appearance. 
In  the  more  accurate  nomenclature  of  modern 
times,  lepra  and  leprosy  are  considered  as  strictly 
applicable  to  diseases  of  the  skin  characterized 
by  scaly  patches  of  a  white,  shining  colour,  of 
different  sizes,  but  generally  of  a  circular  shape. 
This  species  of  leprosy,  which  may  extend  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  often  lasts  for 
years  without  producing  any  constitutional  de- 
rangement, is  not  contagious.  In  a  report  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  prepared  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  British 
colonies,  it  is  stated  that,  in  return  to  inter- 
rogatories despatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  well 
as  to  various  other  i)arts  of  the  world,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  evidence  was  obtained,  which, 
having  been  elaborately  digested  and  collated, 
clearly  established  these  important  points, — That 
leprosy  is  not  communicable  by  proximity  or  con- 
tact with  the  diseased,  and  that  there  is  not 
'anything  which  justifies  measures  for  the  com- 

Julsory  segregation  of  lepers'  ('British  Medical 
ourna,r).  This  common  form  of  the  disease  is 
what  is  described  in  v.  13  of  this  chapter,  and 
its  non-contagious  character  was  well-known  in 
the  Mosaic  age.  But  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  leprosy,  several  varieties  of  cutaneous 
disease  are  comprised,  differing  in  degrees  of 
malignity,  all  of  which,  under  the  irritating  in- 
fluence of  the  climate,  would  then,  as  similar 
affections  do  still,  become  rapidly  virulent  and 
dangerous.  A  combination  of  natural  causes, 
specilied  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  pre- 
disposed the  Israelites  to  disorders  of  the  skin ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  these  shortly  after  the  Exodus  necessitated  at 
that  time  the  enactment  of  the  strict  and  severe 
regulations  to  which  those  afflicted  by  such  dis- 
tempers were  subjected.  Considered  even  in  a 
sanatory  point  of  view,  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Hebrew  legislator  for  distinguishing  the  true 
character  and  varieties  of  the  disease,  are  far 
superior  to  the  method  of  treatment  now  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
evince  the  Divine  wisdom  by  which  he  was 
guided.  But  the  course  prescribed  was  special; 
and  the  fact  that  every  suspected  case  was 
V>rought  for  examination  —  not  to  an  elder,  nor 
to  any  of  the  heads  of  houses,  but  to  a  priest, 
as  was  done  continuously  till  the  time  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  viii.  4)— proves  that  it  was  designed, 
not  solely  for  sanatory,  but  still  more  for  ritual 
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purposes.  It  'vas  intended  and  calculated  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  convic- 
tion that  trouble,  whether  in  a  mild  or  a  severe 
form,  proceeded  from  God,  and  was  a  punishment 
of  sin — more  especially  that  leprosy,  the  victim 
of  which  was  considered  as  dead,  was  the  ex- 
ternal symbol  of  sin  in  its  deepest  malignity- 
involving  entire  separation  from  (jlod  and  His 
people,  and  leading  to  spiritual  death.  The  laws 
enacted,  therefore,  by  Divine  authority  regarding 
leprosy,  while  they  pointed  in  the  first  instance 
to  sanatory  ends,  were  at  the  same  time  designed, 
by  stimulating  to  carefulness  against  ceremonial 
defilement,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  religious  fear  aud 
inward  purity. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-32.— The  Rites  and  Sacri- 
fices IN  Cleansing  the  Leper.  2.  law  of  the 
leper  in  tlie  day  of  his  cleansing.  A  leper, 
though  quite  convalescent,  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  society  immediately  and  at  his  own  will. 
The  malignant  character  of  his  disease  rendered 
the  greatest  precautions  necessary  to  his  re-admis- 
sion amongst  the  people.  One  of  the  priests 
most  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  {Gro- 
tius)  being  deputed  to  attend  such  outcasts,  the 
restored  leper  compeared  before  this  official ;  and 
when,  after  having  been  examined  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  certifi- 
cate of  health  was  given,  the  ceremonies  here  de- 
scribed were  forthwith  observed  outside  the  camp. 
3.  the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp.  The 
person  infected,  having  been  separated  from  the 
M-orship  of  God  and  from  communion  with  His 
people,  could  not  be  restored  till  the  appointed 
rites  had  been  performed  for  him ;  and  it  was 
necessary  therefore  for  the  priest  to  go  out  of  the 
camp  or  city  to  meet  him.  behold,  if  the  plague 
of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper.  In  the  event 
of  his  receiving  a  bill  of  health,  a  twofold  cere- 
mony was  enjoined,  at  an  interval  of  seven  days. 
Each  of  these  ceremonies  was  sacrificial,  and  the 
victims  prescribed  in  each,  though  differing  from 
one  another,  represented  the  same  spiritual  benefit 
in  different  aspects.  In  the  several  acts  of  purifi- 
cation there  were  more  victims  required  than  one, 
because  the  thing  signified  could  not  be  ade- 
quately exhibited  hy  one.  These  varied  offerings 
show  the  excellency  of  the  one  great  offering,  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  that  the  law  could  make 
nothing  perfect.  4.  Then  shall  the  priest  coni' 
mand  to  take  for  him  .  .  .  two  birds  alive  and 
clean.  This  first  step  in  the  purifying  course  was 
towards  a  return  to  the  camp  and  a  re-union 
with  the  'holy  nation.'  [o^isv,  small  birds. 
"IQV  signifies  a  sparrow  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4) ;  whence 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  renders  the  word  'sparrows' 
here  ;  and  the  Septuagint  interprets  it  in  the 
same  manner  in  five  places  of  the  Psalms  ;  also 
in  Eccl.  xii.  4 ;  Lam.  iii.  52.  But  in  the  present 
passage  the  Septuagint  translates  it  by,  opvi^La, 
'little  birds  ; '  and  it  is  evident  that  the  word  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  generic  sense,  from  their  being 
specified  as  '  clean  ' — a  condition  that  would  have 
been  altogether  superfiuous  to  mention  in  reference 
to  sparrows.]  The  law  did  not  specify  any  par- 
ticlar  species  of  birds  to  be  used  on  such  occasions; 
and  therefore  the  presumption  is,  that  all  birds, 
wild  or  domestic,  were  allowable,  provided  they 
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5  alive  and  clean,  and  ^  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  ^  hyssop :  and  the 
priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the  birds  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel 

G  over  running  water:  as  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and -the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and:the  living 
bird  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed  over  the  running  water  ■ 

7  and  he  shall  *  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy 
^  seven  times,  and  shall  pronounce  him.  clean,  and  shall  let  the 'living  bird 
loose  2  into  the  open  field. 

8  And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  ^^hall  wash  his  clothes,  and  shave  off  all 
his  hair,  and  wash  himself  in  water,  that  he  may  be  clean  *,  and  after 
that  he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  ^  shall  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent 

9  seven  days.  But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  shall  shave  all 
his  hair  off  his  head  an-d  his' beard  and  his  eyebrows,  even  all  his  hair  he 
shall  shave  off:  and  lie  shall  wash  his  clothes,  also  he  shall  wash  his  flesh 
in  water,  and  he  shall  be  clean. 


belonged  to  a  class  reckoned  "clean."  cedar 
wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop.  [o»S!,  which  oc- 
curs only  in  this  mssage  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the 
name  given  in  tne  later  books  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  (1  Ki.  vi.  18;  Ps.  xxix.  5;  xcii.  13;  civ. 
16  ;  Isa,  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  3).]  But  the  cedrus 
Libani  cannot  be  meant  here,  for  that  famous  tree 
was  not. a  native  of  the  Siuaitic  desert.  As  the 
word  erez  is  used  iu  a  wide  sense  to  denote  any 
conifer  {Celsius,  '  Hierobotanicon,'  i.,  106),  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  the  juniper  (  juniper 
oxy cedrus)  is  referred  to,  as  several  varieties  of 
that  shruls  are  found  growing  abundantly  in  the 
clefts  and  crevices  of  the  Siuaitic  mountains.  In 
support  of  this  view,  Dr.  Wilson  states  that  in 
Petra  he  heard  the  name  ^raz  given  to  the  moun- 
tain juniper,  '  which,  though  only  a  bacciferous 
pine,  is  more  like  a  cedar  in  miniature  than  a 
coniferous  pine '  ('  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  v^l.  ii.,  p. 
392  :  cf.  Lady  CalcotCs  '  Scripture  Herbal,'  p.  92). 
[There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  ward 
is  used  in  this  connection  specitically,  not  generi- 
cally,  not  only  because  the  Septuagint  renders  it 
l^vKov  KeSpivoi/,  but  because  cedar  wood  was 
applied  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  circumstances 
analogous  to  thoseof  the  leper's  cleansing.]  Cedar 
wood,  which  that  people  imx>orted  from  Syria,  was 
employed  by  them,  as  Wilkinson  states  ('  Ancient 
Egypt.,'  vol,  iii,,  ch.  ix.,  p.  169),  not  only  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  but  for  coffins,  doors,  and  boxes ; 
and  Pliny,  quoted  by  Knohel  ('Comment.,' loco), 
says  that  they  prepared  it  for  ointments  in  cases 
of  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  other  disorders. 
This  Egyptian  practice  suggests  the  origin  of  its 
use  in  the  purification  of  the  leper ;  and  the  small 
quantity  of  it — showing  the  rarity  and  costliness 
of  the  exotic  in  th«  desert — afiEords  a  presump- 
tion that  this  is  tbe  correct  view.  "  Scarkt "  [VJy 
ngVm,  woven  crimson ;  Septuagint,  KeKKsacrfxevov 
KoKKLvov,  the  woven  produce  of  the  coccus  insect] 
—a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  or  thread,  and  "  hyssop  " 
[aiNi. ;  Septuagint,  Do-o-wttoj/].  The  Hebrew  word 
commonly  translated  "  hyssop  "  in  the  Bible,  but 
which  the  Arabic  rabbis  identify  with  '  sahtar,'  is 
the  wild  marjoram,  an  aromatic  plant  of  the  labiate 
order,  resembling  our  hyssop.  This  plant  loves  a 
dry  and  rocky  soil,  and  is  often  seen  growing  up  in 
the  midst  of  old  ruins  (cf.  1  Ki.  v.  13).  In  many 
ceremonies  symbolical  of  purification  cedar  wood 
and  'ezob'  were  employed  together,  as  these 
joined  as  it  were  the  two  extremes  of  the  vege- 
table world  (cf.  Num.  xix.  Q)[Munk\<i  'Palestine'). 
A  sticsk  of  cedar  wood  was  bound  to  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  by  a  scarlet  ribbon,  and  the  living  bird 
was  to  be  «o  attached  to  it  that  when  they  dipped 
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the  branches  in  the  water,  the  tail  of  the  bird 
might  also  be  moistened,  but  not  the  head  nor  the 
wings,  that  it  might  not  be  impeded  in  its  flight 
when  let  loose.  5.  the  priest  shall  command  that 
jone  of  the  birds  be  kUled.  The  act  of  slaughter 
was  performed  by  the  agency  of  an  attendant,  not 
hy  the  hands  of  the  priest  himself,  because  it  was 
without  the  camp,  ^in  an  earthen  vessel  over 
running  water.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
by  a  matathesis  for  'overrunning  water,  placed  in 
an  earthen  vessel.'  The  killing  of  the  bird  figura- 
tively represented  the  state  of  the  leper,  who  was 
virtually  dead  through  his  leprosy ;  its  blood  was 
an  atonement  for  him  ;  and  as  the  blood  of  a 
single  bird  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  im- 
merse the  body  of  another  bird,  it  was  mingled 
with  spring  water,  the  purest  in  quality,  and  its 
freshness  being  a  fit  emblem  of  the  vivacity  of  the 
restored  leper.  The  mixture  of  blood  and  water 
was  intended  to  increase  the  quantity  necessary 
for  the  appointed  sprinklings,  which  were  to  be 
repeated  seven  times,  denoting  a  complete  puri- 
fication (ch.  iv.  6;  2Ki.  v.  10;  Ps.  li.  2;  Matt.  viii. 
4 ;  Luke  v.  14).  But  in  a  case  of  so  much  gravity 
and  importance,  more  was  ^required  than  the  effu- 
sion of  blood :  another  significant  rite  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  process  of  purification 
should  be  as  full  as  that  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
The  living  bird  was  set  free,  in  token  of  the 
leper's  uncleanness  being  entirely  carried  away 
(cf.  ch.  xvi.  21,  22),  and  of  his  release  from  qua- 
rantine ;  the  priest,  having  sprinkled  him  with  the 
blood  as  a  sign  of  his  appropriation  of  the  atone- 
ment (Exod.  xxiv.  8),  pronounced  him  clean  ;  and 
this  official  declaration  was  made  with  all  so- 
lemnitv,  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  leper  might 
be  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
goodness. 

8.  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  shave  off  all  his  hair.  The  hair  was 
specially  affected  by  the  leprosy  (ch.  xiii.  3,  10,  20, 
25,  36,  40).  The  killing  of  the  bird  and  the  seven- 
fold sprinkling  of  its  blood  upon  the  person  of  the 
leper  implied,  that  though  not  called  a  sacrifice, 
because  it  w-as  not  rendered  in  a  holy  place,  it 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sin  offering; 
for  the  leper,  tihus  far  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
atonement,  was  at  that  stage  re-admissible  to  the 
camp  of  Israel,  though  not  to  his  own  tent,  or  to 
communion  with  God  in  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 9.  on  the  seventh  day  ...  he  shall  shave 
all  his  hair,  &c.  This  renewed  ablution  of  his 
entire  person  and  clothes,  as  well  as  shaving  off'  all 

Ihis  hair,  which  was  to  be  done  with  increased 
care  and  particularity,  was  required  in  a  sanatory 
point  of  view,  lest  any  relic  of  leprosy  should 
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10  And  ou  the  eighth  day  •'  he  shall  take  two  he-lambs  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  ^  of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  and  three  tenth 
deals  of  fine  flour  for  *a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 

11  oil.  And  the  priest  that  maketh  him  clean  shall  present  the  man  that  is 
to  be  made  clean,  and  those  things,  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the 

12  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the  priest  shall  take  one  he-lamb, 
and  ^ofier  him  for  a  trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and  '"wave  them 

13  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  slay  the  "  lamb  in  the 
place  where  he  shall  kill  the  sin  offering  and  the  burnt  offering,  in  the 
holy  place:  for  ^as  the  sin  offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass 

14  offering:  ^it  is  most  holy:  and  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  ''of 
the  trespass  offering,  and  the  priest  shall  put  it  *upon  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 

15  and  upon  the  gr^at  toe  of  his  right  foot :  and  the  priest  shall  take  some 

16  of  the  log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left  hand  :  and  the 
priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger  in  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and 

17  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven  times  before  the  Lord  :  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  hand  shall  the  priest  put  upon  the 
tip  of  the  right  ear  of  ^  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the  blood 

18  of  the  trespass  offering:  and  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the  priest's 
hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  :  and 

19  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord.  And  the 
priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  him  that  is 
to  be  cleansed  from  his  uncleanness;  and  afterward  he  shall  kill  the  burnt 

20  offering  :  and  the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering  and  the  meat  offer- 
ing upon  the  altar:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  and 
he  shall  be  clean. 
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remain  lurking  in  his  hair  or  garments.  The 
circumstance  of  a  priest  being  employed  seems  to 
imply  that  instructions  suitable  to  the  newly 
recovered  leper  would  be  given,  and  that  the 
symbolical  ceremonies  used  in  the  process  of  lus- 
tration would  be  explained.  How  far  they  were 
then  understood  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  can 
trace  some  instructive  analogies  between  the 
leprosy  and  the  disease  of  sin,  and  between  the 
rites  observed  in  the  process  of  cleansing  leprosy 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  The  chief  of 
these  analogies  are,  that,  as  it  was  only  when  a 
leper  exhibited  a  certain  change  of  state  that 
orders  were  given  by  the  priest  for  a  sacrifice,  so  a 
sinner  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  peni- 
tence ere  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  remedy  can  be 
enjoyed  by  him.  The  slain  bird  and  the  bird  let 
loose  are  supposed  together— for  no  one  emblem 
from  nature  was  sufficient— to  typify,  the  one  the 
death  and  the  other  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
while  the  washings,  the  shaving,  and  the  sprink- 
lings on  him  that  had  been  leprous  typified  the 
requirements  which  led  a  believer  to  cleanse  him- 
self from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and 
to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

10-20.  two  he-lambs  .  .  .  and  one  ewe  lamb. 
The  second  stage  in  the  lustral  course  now  com- 
menced, with  a  view  to  the  leper's  restoration  to 
full  fellowship  with  the  Lord  :  a  costlier  sacrifice 
of  expiation  was  required.  The  purification  of  the 
leper  was  not  completed  till  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  after  the  ceremonial  of  the  birds,  and  during 
which,  though  permitted  to  come  into  the  camp, 
he  had  to  tarry  abroad — not  in  his  tent,  lest  some 
latent  remnants  of  disease  about  him  might  infect 
his  family.  Coming  daily  to  ajjpear  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  with  the  offerings  required,  he  was 
presented  before  the  Lord— i.  e.,  before  the  altar 
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of  burnt  offering,  by  the  priest  that  made  him 
clean.  And  hence  it  has  always  been  reckoned 
amongst  pious  people  the  first  duty  of  a  patient 
newly  restored  from  a  long  and  dangerous  sickness 
to  repair  to  the  church  to  offer  his  thanksgiving, 
where  his  body  and  soul,  in  order  to  be  an  accept- 
able offering,  must  be  presented  by  our  High 
Priest,  whose  blood  alone  makes  any  clean.  The 
offering  was  to  consist  of  3  iambs,  3  tenth  deals  or 
decimal  parts  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  :  2  pints 
and  one  log=6  egg  shells  full  of  pure  oil.  The  victims 
provided  were  to  be  offered  in  succession  (ch.  ii.  1). 
One  of  the  lambs,  along  with  the  log  of  oil,  was 
for  a  trespass  offering,  which  properly  took  the 
precedence,  as  the  leprosy  was  a  symbol  of  sin  in 
general,  and  restitution  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  made 
to  God  by  the  leper  for  his  defilement  of  the  camp 
by  his  leprosy  previous  to  his  expulsion.  Both  of 
the  articles  were  waved  —  this  being  the  only 
occasion  on  which  that  ceremony  was  observed  in 
a  trespass  offering ;  and  the  reason  of  the  excep- 
tion was,  that  the  waving  implied  the  symbolical 
conveyance  of  the  sacrificial  gifts  to  the  Lord  ;  so 
that,  as  the  offerings  were  a  substitute  for  the 
offerer,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented 
intimated  his  renewed  dedication  of  himself  to 
the  Divine  service.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  offering  was  applied  exactly 
in  the  same  particular  manner  to  the  extremities 
of  the  restored  leper  as  that  of  the  ram  in  the 
consecration  of  the  priests.  The  parts  sprinkled 
with  this  blood  were  then  anointed  with  oil — a 
ceremony  which  is  supposed  to  have  borne  this 
spiritual  import— that  while  the  blood  was  a  token 
of  forgiveness,  the  oil  was  an  emblem  of  healing — 
as  the  blood  of  Christ  justifies,  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  sanctities.  Of  the  other  two  lambs — 
the  one  was  to  be  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  a 
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21 


22 


And  ^  if  he  he  poor,  and  *  cannot  get  so  much  ;  then  he  shall  take  one 
lamb  for  a  trespass  offering  ^to  be  waved,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
and  one  tenth  deal  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offering,  and 
a  log  of  oil ;  and  ^two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  such  as  he  is 
able  to  get ;  and  the  one  shall  be  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  a  burnt 

23  offering.  And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth  day  for  his  cleansing 
unto  the  priest,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

24  before  the  Lord.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of  the  trespass 
offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and  the  priest  shall  wave  them  for  a  wave 

25  offering  before  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  kill  the  lamb  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, and  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  ^  blood  of  the  trespass  offering, 
and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 

26  right  foot :  and  the  priest  shall  pour  of  the  oil  into  the  palm  of  his  own 

27  left  hand  :  and  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his  right  finger  some  of  the 

28  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand  seven  times  before  the  Lord  :  and  the  priest 
shall  put  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  ha^d  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
^him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the  place  of  the  blood  of  the 

29  trespass  offering :  and  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the  priest's  hand  he 
shall  put  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  to  make  an  atone- 

30  ment  for  him  before  the  Lord.    And  he  shall  offer  the  one  of  ^  the  turtle- 

31  doves,  or  of  the  young  pigeons,  such  as  he  can  get ;  even  such  as  he  is  able 
to  get,  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering,  with 
the  meat  offering  :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  that 
is  to  be  cleansed  before  the  Lord. 

This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of  leprosy,  whose  hand  is 
not  able  to  get  that  which  pertaineth  to  his  cleansing. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  When  "  ye 
be  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession, 
and  *  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  posses- 
sion ;  and  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and  tell  the  priest,  saying. 
It  seemeth  to  me  there  is  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house  :  Then  the 
priest  shall  command  that  they  ^  empty  the  house,  before  the  priest  go 
into  it  to  see  the  plague,  that  all  that  is  in  the  house  be  not  made 
unclean  •  and  afterward  the  priest  shall  go  in  to  see  the  house  :  and  he 
shall  look  on  the  plague  :  and,  behold,  2/"  the  plague  he  in  the  walls  of  the 
house  with  hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish,  which  in  sight  are  lower 
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burnt  ofFeriug,  which  had  also  the  character  of  a 
thank  offering  for  God's  mercy  in  his  restora- 
tion. And  this  was  considered  to  make  atonement 
'for  him '— i.  e,,  it  removed  that  ceremonial  pol- 
lution which  had  excluded  him  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  ordinances,  just  as  the  atonement 
of  Christ  restores  all  who  are  cleansed  through 
faith  in  His  sacrifice  to  the  privileges  of  the  children 
of  God. 

21-32.  if  he  tie  poor— a  kind  and  considerate 
provision  for  an  extension  of  the  privilege  to 
lepers  of  the  poorer  class.  The  blood  of  their 
smaller  offering  was  to  be  applied  in  the  same  pro- 
cess of  purification,  and  they  were  as  publicly  and 
completely  cleansed  as  those  who  brought  a  cost- 
lier offering  (Acts  x.  34). 

34-48.  leprosy  in  a  house.  This  law  was  prospec- 
tive, not  being  to  come  into  operation  till  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  The  words,  "I 
put  the  leprosy,"  has  led  many  to  think  that  this 
plague  was  a  judicial  infliction  from  heaven  for 
the  sins  of  the  owner;  while  others  do  not  regard 
it  in  this  light,  it  being  common  in  Scripture 
to  represent  God  as  doing  that  which  He  only 


permits  in  His  i^rovidence  to  be  done.  As- 
suming it  to  have  been  a  natural  disease,  a 
new  difficulty  arises  as  to  whether  we  are  to 
consider  that  the  house  had  become  infected  by 
the  contagion  of  leprous  occvipiers  ;  or  that  the 
leprosy  was  in  the  house  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
the  latter  was  the  true  state  of  the  case  from  the 
furniture  being  removed  out  of  it  on  the  first 
suspicion  of  disease  on  the  walls.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  name  of  leprosy  was  analogi- 
cally applied  to  it  by  the  Hebrews,  as  we  speak 
of  cancer  in  trees  when  they  exhibit  corrosive 
effects  similar  to  what  the  disease  so  named  pro- 
duces on  the  human  body  ;  while  others  have 
pronounced  it  a  mural  efflorescence,  or  species  of 
mildew  on  the  wall,  apt  to  be  produced  in  very 
damp  situations,  and  which  was  followed  by 
effects  so  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  to  the 
stability  of  a  house,  particularly  in  warm  coun- 
tries, as  to  demand  the  attention  of  a  legislator. 
'  The  reddish  patches  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
species  of  fungus,  called  dry-rot  [merulhis  lacry- 
mam),  which  appears  at  first  in  the  floors  and 
beams  of  buildings,  in  the  form  of  white  cottony 
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38  than  the  waU ;  then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house  to  the  door  of 

39  the  house,  and  shut  up  the  house  seven  days  :  and  the  priest  shall  come 
again  the  seventh  day,  and  shall  look  :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  be 

40  spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house ;  then  ^  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  is,  and  they  shall  cast 

41  them  into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city:  and  he  shall  cause  the 
house  to  be  scraped  within  round  about,  and  they  shall  pour  out  the  dust 

42  that  they  scrape  off  without  the  city  into  an  unclean  place  :  and  they 
shaU  take  other  stones,  and  put  them  in  the  place  of  those  stones ;  and 

43  he  shaU  take  other  mortar,  and  shall  plaster  the  house.  And  if  the 
plague  come  again,  and  break  out  in  the  house,  after  that  he  hath  taken 
away  the  stones,  and  after  he  hath  scraped  the  house,  and  after  it  is 

44  plastered  ;  then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look,  and,  behold,  2/ the  plague 
be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  ^ a  fretting  leprosy  in  the  house :  it  is  unclean. 

45  And  he  shall  break  down  the  house,  the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  and  all  the  mortar  of  the  house  ;  and  he  shall  carry  them  forth 

46  out  of  the  city  into  an  unclean  place.  Moreover  he  that  goeth  into  the 
house  all  the  while  that  it  is  shut  up  shall  be  unclean  ^ until  the  even. 

47  And  he  that  lieth  in  the  house  shall  wash  his  clothes ;  and  he  that  eateth 
in  the  house  shall  wash  his  clothes. 

48  And  if  the  priest  ^ shall  come  in,  and  look  upon  it,  and,  behold,  the 
plague  hath  not  spread  in  the  house,  after  the  house  was  plastered  ;  then 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  the  house  clean,  because  the  plague  is  '4iealed. 

49  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse  the  house  two  birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet, 

50  and  hyssop  :  and  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds  in  an  earthen  vessel  over 

51  running  water :  and  he  shall  take  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  *  hyssop,  and  the 
scarlet,  and  the  living  bird,  and  dip  them  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird,  and 

52  in  the  running  water,  and  sprinkle  the  house  seven  times :  and  he  shall 
cleanse  the  house  with  the  blood  of  the  bird,  and  with  the  running  water,  and 
with  the  living  bird,  and  with  the  cedar  wood,  and  with  the  hyssop,  and 

53  with  the  scarlet :  but  he  shall  let  go  the  living  bird  out  of  the  city  into 
the  open  fields,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the  house :  and  it  shall  be  clean. 

54,  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of  plague  of  leprosy,  and  ^  scall,  and  for 

55,  the  ^'leprosy  of  a  garment,  and  of  a  house,  and  ^for  a  rising,  and  for  a 

56,  scab,  and  for  a  bright  spot;  to  ™ teach  ^  when  it  is  unclean,  and  when  it 
57  is  clean  :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 
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patches,  from  one  to  eight  inches  broad,  after- 
wards developing  over  their  whole  surface  a 
number  of  orange  or  reddish-brown  irregular  folds, 
distilling  drops  of  moisture  when  perfect ; — hence 
the  specific  name.  This  insidious  disease,  once 
established,  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity,  de- 
stroying the  most  solid  house  in  a  few  years.  So 
virulent  is  its  nature,  that  it  extends  from  the 
woodwork  of  a  house  even  to  the  walls  themselves, 
and  by  penetrating  their  interstices,  crumbles  them 
to  pieces.  The  houses  of  Palestine,  numbers  of 
which  were  built  of  mud  or  wood,  were  peculiarly 
exposed  to  its  ravages ;  and  when  once  this 
fungus  obtained  a  footing,  the  desperate  remedy 
proposed  by  Moses  had  often  to  be  resorted  to 
after  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  extirpate  it ' 
('British  and  Foreign  lEvangelical  Review,'  No. 
xlvii.,  article  'Biblical  Botany,'  by  Bev.  H.  Mac- 
millan).  Moses  enjoined  the  priests  to  follow  the 
same  course,  and  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
for  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  this  disease 
as  in  human  leprosy — in  case  of  being  found  lep- 
rous, to  remove  the  infected  parts,  or  if  after- 
wards there  appeared  a  risk  of  the  contagion 
spreading,  to  uestroy  the  house  altogether,  and 
remove  tlie  materials  to  a  distance.  The  patches 
were  frequently  green,  especially  on  the  walla 
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of  houses  reared  of  stone.  The  stones  were 
probably  rough,  unhewn  stones,  built  up  without 
cement,  in  the  manner  now  frequently  used  in 
fences,  and  plastered  over,  or  else  laid  in  mortar. 
The  oldest  examples  of  architecture  are  of  this 
character.  The  very  same  thing  has  to  be  done 
still  with  houses  infected  with  mural  salt.  The 
stones  covered  with  the  nitrous  incrustation 
must  be  removed;  and  if  the  infected  wall  is 
suffered  to  remain,  it  must  be  plastered  all  over 
anew. 

48-57.  the  priest  shall  pronounce  the  house 
clean.  The  precautions  here  described  show  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  warm  countries  from  the 
house  leprosy,  which  was  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  smallness  and  rude  architecture  of  the  houses 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Israelitish  history.  Asa 
house  could  not  contract  any  impurity  in  the  sight 
of  God,  the  'atonement'  which  the  priest  was  to 
make  for  it  must  either  have  had  a  reference  to 
the  sins  of  its  occupiers,  or  to  the  ceremonial  pro- 
cess appointed  for  its  purification,  the  very  same 
as  that  observed  for  a  leprous  person.  This 
solemn  declaration  that  it  was  "clean,"  as  well 
as  the  offering  made  on  the  occasion,  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  make  known  the  fact,  to 
remove  apprehension  from  the  public  mind,  as  well 
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15     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  saying,  Speak  unto 

2  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  "When  any  man  hath  a 

3  ^running  issue  out  of  his  flesh,  because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean.  And 
this  shall  be  his  uncleanness  in  his  issue :  whether  his  flesh  run  with  his 

4  issue,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped  from  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness.  Every 
bed  whereon  he  lieth  tnat  hath  the  issue  is  unclea,n;  and  every  ^  thing 

5  whereon  he  sitteth  shall  be  unclean.    And  whosoever  touch eth  his  bed 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  *and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 

6  the  even.    And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing  whereon  he  sat  that  hath  the 
issue  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  m  water,  and  be  unclean 

7  until  the  even.    And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh  of  him  that  hath  the 
issue  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 

8  until  the  even.    And  if  he  that  hath  the  issue  ^spit  upon  him  that  is 
clean  ;  then  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and 

9  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  what  saddle  soever  he  rideth  upon  that 
10  hath  the  issue  shall  be  unclean.    And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that 

was  under  him  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even  :  and  he  that  beareth  any 
of  those  things  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  And  whomsoever  he  toucheth  that  hath  the 
issue,  and  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  the 
vessel  of  earth  that  he  toucheth  which  hath  the  issue  shall  be  broken : 

13  and  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in  water.  And  when  he  that 
hath  an  issue  is  cleansed  of  his  issue  ;  then  ^he  shall  number  to  himself 
seven  days  for  his  cleansing,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh 

14  in  running  water,  and  shall  be  clean.  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall 
take  to  him  *  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  and  come  before 
the  Lord  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  give 

15  them  unto  the  priest :  and  the  priest  shall  ofler  them,  Hhe  one  for  2i>  sin 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering;  •'and  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord  for  his  issue. 

16  And  *if  any  man's  seed  of  copulation  go  out  from  him,  then  he  shall 

17  wash  all  his  flesh  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  every 
garment,  and  every  skin,  whereon  is  the  seed  of  copulation,  shall  be 

18  washed  with  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  The  woman  also 
with  whom  man  shall  lie  with  seed  of  copulation,  they  shall  both  bathe 
themselves  in  water,  and  ^  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

19  And  "'if  a  woman  have  an  issue,  and  her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood, 
she  shall  be  ^  put  apart  seven  days ;  and  whosoever  toucheth  her  shall 

20  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  every  thing  that  she  lieth  upon  in 
her  separation  shall  be  unclean :  everything  also  that  she  sitteth  upon 

21  shall  be  unclean.  And  whosoever  toucheth  her  bed  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 


as  relieve  the  owner  from  the  aching  suspicion  of 
dwellingin  an  infected  house. 

CHAP.  XV.  1-18.— Uncleanness  of  Men. 
2.  When  any  man  hatli  a  running  issue.  This 
chapter  describes  other  forms  of  uncleanness,  the 
nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  intelligible  in  the 
text,  without  any  explanatory  comment.  Whether 
proceeding  from  natural  causes  or  from  disease, 
they  properly  came  within  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lator ;  and  the  very  stringent  rules  here  prescribed, 
both  for  the  separation  of  the  person  so  affected, 
and  for  avoiding  contamination  from  anything 
connected  with  him,  were  well  calculated  not 
only  to  prevent  contagion,  but  to  discourage  the 
excesses  of  licentious  indulgence.  9.  saddle  ,  .  . 
lie  rideth  upon— (see  on  Gen.  xxxi.  34).  12.  the 
vessel  of  earth  . . .  shall  be  broken.  It  is  thought 
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the  pottery  of  the  Israelites,  like  the  earthenware 
jars  in  which  the  Egyptians  kept  their  water,  was 
unglazed,  and  conseauently  porous,  and  that  it 
was  its  porousness  which,  rendering  it  extremely 
liable  to  imbibe  small  particles  of  impure  matter, 
was  the  reason  of  the  vessel  touched  by  an  un- 
clean person  being  ordered  to  be  broken.  13,  14, 
number  to  himself  seven  days.    Like  a  leprous 

{)erson,  he  underwent  a  week's  probation,  whether 
le  was  completely  healed ;  and  then  with  the 
sacrifices  prescribed,  the  priest  made  a  i  atonement 
for  him — i.  c,  off"ered  the  oblations  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  his  ceremonial  defilement,  as  well 
as  the  typical  pardon  of  his  sins. 

19-30.— Uncleanness  of  Women.  19-30.  If  a 
woman  have  an  issue.  Though  this,  like  the 
leprosy,  might  be  a  natural  affection,  it  was 
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must  enter  the  holy  place. 


22  And  -whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that  she  sat  upon  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  " /«'w25^//*  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even, 

23  And  if  it  be  on  her  bed,  or  on  any  thing  whereon  she  sitteth,  when  he 

24  toucheth  it,  he  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  if  any  man  lie 
with  her  at  all,  and  her  flowers  be  upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days;  and  all  the  bed  whereon  he  lieth  shall  be  unclean. 

25  And  ^  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of  her  blood  many  days  out  of  the 
time  of  her  separation,  or  if  it  run  beyond  the  time  of  her  separ.ation ; 
all  the  days  of  the  issue  of  her  uncleanness  shall  be  as  the  days  of  her 

26  separation :  she  shall  be  unclean.  Every  bed  whereon  she  lieth  all  the 
days  of  her  issue  shall  be  unto  her  as  the  bed  of  her  separation  :  and 
whatsoever  she  sitteth  upon  shall  be  unclean,  as  the  uncleanness  of  her 

27  separation.  And  whosoever  toucheth  those  things  shall  be  unclean,  and 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 

28  the  even.  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her  issue,  then  she  shall  number 
to  herself  seven  days,  and  after  that  she  shall  be  clean.  And  on  the 
eighth  day  she  shall  take  unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
and  bring  them  unto  the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and 
the  other  for  a  burnt  offering ;  and  the  priest  shall  make  ^  an  atonement 
for  her  before  the  Lord  for  the  issue  of  her  uncleanness. 

Thus  shall  ye  ^  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  uncleanness ; 
that  they  die  not  in  their  uncleanness,  when  they  *  defile  my  tabernacle 
that  is  among  them. 

This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  and  of  him  whose  seed  goeth 
33  from  him,  and  is  defiled  therewith ;  and  of  her  that  is  sick  of  her  flowers, 
and  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the  man,  and  of  the  woman,  and  of 
him  that  lieth  with  her  that  is  unclean. 
16     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  after  the   death  of  the  two  sons  of 
2  Aaron,  when  they  offered  before  the  Lord,  and  died  ;  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  ^  come  not  at  all 
times  into  the  holy  place  within  the  veil  before  the  mercyseat,  which  is 
upon  the  ark,  that  he  die  not :  for  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the 
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anciently  considered  contagious,  and  entailed  a 
ceremonial  defilement  which  typified  a  moral  im- 
purity. This  ceremonial  defilement  had  to  be 
removed  by  an  appointed  method  of  ceremonial 
expiation,  and  the  neg^lect  of  it  subjected  any  one 
to  the  guilt  of  defiling  the  tabernacle,  and  to 
death  as  the  penalty  of  profane  temerity, 

31-33.  Thus  shall  ye  separate  ,  .  .  from  their 
uncleanness.  The  Divine  wisdom  was  mani- 
fested in  inspiring  the  Israelites  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  holy  things  ;  and  nothing  was  more 
suited  to  this  purpose  than  to  debar  from  the 
tabernacle  all  wno  were  polluted  by  any  kind  of 
uncleanness,  ceremonial  as  well  as  natural,  mental 
as  well  as  physical.  The  better  to  mark  out  that 
people  as  His  family,  His  servants  and  priests, 
dwelling  in  the  camp  as  in  a  holy  place,  conse- 
crated by  His  presence  and  His  tabernacle,  He 
required  of  them  complete  purity,  and  did  not 
allow  them  to  come  before  Him  when  defiled, 
even  by  involuntary  or  secret  imj)urities,  as  a 
want  of  respect  due  to  His  majesty.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  God  was  training  up  a  people 
to  live  in  His  presence  in  some  measure  as  priests 
devoted  to  His  service,  we  shall  not  consider 
these  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  personal  purity 
either  too  stringent  or  too  minute  (1  Thess.  iv.  4). 

CHAP.  XVl,  1-34.— How  the  High  Priest 

MUST  ENTER  INTO  THE  HoLY  PlACE.       1.  after 

the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  this  chapter  has  been  transposed  in 
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the  sacred  record  out  of  its  right  place,  which  was 
immediately  after  the  narrative  of  the  deaths  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  (ch.  x.  1-5).  That  appalling 
catastrophe  must  have  filled  Aaron  with  painful 
apprehensions  lest  the  guilt  of  those  two  sons 
might  be  entailed  on  his  house,  or  that  other 
members  of  his  family  might  share  the  same 
fate  by  some  irregularities  or  defects  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  functions.  And  therefore 
this  law  was  established,  by  the  due  observance 
of  whose  requirements  the  Aaronic  order  would 
be  securely  maintained  and  accepted  in  the  priest- 
hood. 2.  come  not  at  all  times,  &c.  Common 
priests  went  every  day  to  burn  incense  on  the 
golden  altar  into  the  part  of  the  sanctuary  without 
the  veil.  But  none  except  the  high  priest  was 
allowed  to  enter  within  the  veil  (ch,  iv.  6),  and 
that  only  once  a  year,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
solemnity.  "The  holy  place,"  for  the  most  holy 
place  (Heb.  ix.  2,  3) :  the  sacred  writers  frequently 
use  the  positive  for  the  other  degrees  of  com- 
parison. This  arrangement  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  inspire  a  reverence  for  the  most  holy 
place,  and  the  precaution  was  necessary,  at  a  time 
when  the  presence  of  God  was  indicated  by  sen- 
sible symbols,  the  impression  of  which  might  have 
been  diminished  or  lost  by  daily  and  familiar 
observation.  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud— i.  e., 
in  darkness,  according  to  Bdhr,  who  supposes 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  dense  cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke  mentioned  v.  13.   But  this  view  of  thick 
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mercyseat.  Thus  shall  Aaron  ^  come  into  the  holy  place  :  ^  with  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  He  shall  put 
on  ^ the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have  the  linen  breeches  upon  his 
flesh,  and  shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  with  the  linen  mitre 
shall  he  be  attired  :  these  are  ^  holy  garments  ;  therefore  shall  he  wash 
his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put  them  on.  And  he  shall  take  of  Hhe  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  one  ram  for  a  burnt  offering. 

And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of  the  ^n  offering  which  is  for  him- 
self, and  make  -^  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house.  And  he 
shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  ^  scape- 
goat. And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  ^  lot  ^  fell, 
and  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering :  but  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell 
to  be  the  scape-goat,  shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make 
^  an  atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the 
wilderness. 

And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  which  is  for 
himself,  and  shall  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house,  and 
shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offerincj  which  is  for  himself :  and  he  shall 
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impenetrable  darkness  is  contradicted  by  Exod. 
xl.  34  and  Num.  ix.  15.  Vitringa  ('Obs.  Sac.,' 
torn,  i.,  ijp.  161-171)  maintained  the  same  opinion, 
believing  that,  while  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
called  God's  habitation.  He  was  present  only  in  an 
invisible  manner,  being  known  to  His  people  that 
He  was  present  there  by  the  oracles  issued  from 
that  sacred  crypt.  But  it  is  expressly  said  here, 
"I  will  appear  [j^r^]  in  the  cloud,"  the  kuown 
cloud  by  which  Jehovah  accompanied  the  Is- 
raelites through  the  desert,  and  in  a  condensed 
form  took  possession  of  the  tabernacle.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  whether 
this  cloud  constantly  rested  upon  the  ark,  and 
there  is  no  distinct  intimation  given  upon  the 
subject,  although^the  visible  symbol  was  believed 
to  be  there  by  the  later  Jews,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  shechinah — a  bright  and  glorious  halo. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  annual 
entrance  into  the  adytum,  the  most  holy  place, 
by  the  high  priest,  the  sj^iritual  presence  of  God 
did  embody  itself  in  the  cloud,  as  it  had  formerly 
done,  above  the  capporeth  (see  Hengstenberg, 
|Christol.,'  ii.,  pp.  384-386)— i  e.,  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  which  the  high  priest  burnt  on  his  yearly 
entrance  into  the  most  holy  place:  and  this  was 
the  cloud  which  at  that  time  enveloped  the  mercy 
seat.  3,  4.  Thus  shall  Aaron  come.  As  the 
duties  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  led  to  the 
nearest  and  most  solemn  approach  to  God,  the 
directions  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  followed 
were  minute  and  special.  And  here  follows  the 
programme :  a  full  detail  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  make  a  reverent  and  acceptable  en- 
trance, with  a  young  bullock  .  .  .  and  a  ram. 
These  victims  he  brought  alive,  but  they  were 
not  offered  in  sacrifice  till  he  had  gone  through 
the  ceremonies  described  between  this  and  the 
11th  verse.  After  having  purified  himself  by  the 
ablution  of  his  entire  person,  he  was  to  put  on  an 
appropriate  dress.  But  he  was  not  to  attire  him- 
self on  that  occasion  in  the  splendid  robes  that 
were  projjer  to  his  sacred  office,  but  in  a  plain 
dress  of  linen,  like  the  common  Levites;  for,  as 
be  was  then  to  make  atonement  for  his  own  sins, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  people,  he  was  to 
appear  in  the  humble  character  of  a  suppliant. 
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That  plain  dress  "was  more  in  harmony  with  a 
season  of  humiliation,  as  well  as  lighter  and  more 
convenient  for  the  duties  which  on  that  occasion 
he  had  singly  to  perform,  than  the  gorgeous  robes 
of  the  pontificate.  It  showed  that  when  all  ap- 
peared as  sinners,  the  highest  and  lowest  were 
then  on  a  level,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons  with  God.  5-10.  shall  take  of  the 
congregation  .  .  .  two  kids  of  the  goats  .  .  .  and 
one  ram.  The  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  by 
the  high  priest  respectively  for  himself  and  the 
other  priests,  as  well  as  for  tlie  people.  Tha 
bullock  {v.  3)  and  the  goats  were  for  sin  offerings, 
and  the  rams  for  burnt  offerings.  The  goats, 
though  used  in  different  ways,  constituted  only 
one  offering.  They  were  both  presented  before 
the  Lord,  and  the  disposal  of  them  determined 
by  lot  —  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  (Pro v.  xvi.  33) 
which  Jewish  writers  have  thus  described : — The 
priest,  placing  one  of  the  goats  on  his  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  his  left,  took  his  station  by  the 
altai',  and  cast  into  an  urn  two  pieces  of  gold 
exactly  similar,  inscribed,  the  one  with  the  words, 
"for  the  Lord,"  and  the  other,  for  "Azazel" 
(the  scape-goat).  After  having  well  shaken  them 
together,  he  jmt  both  his  hands  into  the  box  and 
took  up  a  lot  in  each :  that  in  his  right  hand  he 
put  on  the  head  of  the  goat  which  stood  on  his 
right,  and  that  in  his  left  he  dropt  on  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  fate  of  each  was  decided. 

11-14.  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock,  &c. 
[^'IPDl— shall  offer  or  present  (cf.  vv.  6,  9,  20). 
This  act  must  have  been  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive part  of  the  ceremonial.  In  this  formal 
presentation  of  the  destined  victims  there  was 
a  silent  but  significant  declaration  of  the  common 
consciousness  of  demerit  on  the  part  of  all — 
priests  as  w^ell  as  people  requiring  an  atonement, 
and  engaging  in  the  religious  solemnity  with 
a  character  of  humble,  deliberate  seriousness, 
which  indicated  a  deep  sense  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  The  first  part  of  the 
service  was  designed  to  solemnize  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  offering 
the  sacrifices  for  their  sins.  The  sin  offerings 
being  slain  had  the  sins  of  the  offerer  judicially 
transferred  to  them  by  the  imputation  of  his 
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for  the  people. 


take  ™  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the 
Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  "sweet  incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it 

13  within  the  veil :  and  °he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before  the 
Lord,  ^  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  ^  mercyseat  that  is 

14  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not :  and  ''he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercyseat  eastward ; 
and  before  the  mercyseat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his  finger 
seven  times. 

1 5  Then  ^  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering  that  is  for  the  people, 
and  bring  his  blood  ^  within  the  veil,  and  do  with  that  blood  as  he  did 
with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercyseat,  and 

16  before  the  mercyseat:  and  he  shall  ^'make  an  atonement  for  the  holy 
place,  because  of  the  unclean ness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
of  their  transgTCssions  in  all  their  sins  :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  that  ^  remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of 

17  their  uncleanness.  And  ^' there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  place, 
until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 

18  household,  and  for  all  the  congTegation  of  Israel.  And  he  shall  go  out 
unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  ^'*make  an  atonement  for  it ; 
and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat, 

19  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  shall 
sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and  cleanse  it, 
and  ^  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

20  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  ^of  reconciling  the  holy  2ylcice,  and 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he  shall  bring  the  live 

of  expiations ; '  and  it  is  on  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched. 
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hands  on  their  heads  (ch.  iv.);  and  thus  the  ymmg 
bullock,  which  was  to  make  atonement  for  him- 
self and  the  other  priests  (called  his  house,  Ps. 
cxxxv.  19),  was  provided  at  the  expense  [Jose- 
phus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iii.,  ch.  x.,  sec.  3),  and  killed 
by  the  hands,  of  the  high  priest.  While  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  being  received  into  a  vessel, 
taking  a  censer  of  live  coals  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  platter  of  sweet  incense  (see  on  Exod.  xxx.)  in 
his  left,  he,  amid  the  solemn  attention  and  the 
anxious  prayers  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
crossed  the  porch  and  the  Holy  place,  oxjened 
the  outer  veil  which  led  into  the  Holy  of  holies, 
then  the  inner  veil,  and,  standing  before  the  ark, 
deposited  the  censer  of  coals  on  the  floor,  emptied 
the  plate  of  incense  into  his  hand,  poured  it  on 
the  burning  coals,  and  the  apartment  was  filled 
with  fragrant  smoke,  calculated  to  shelter  a  high 
priest  'that  had  infirmity'  in  the  awful  presence, 
'that  he  die  not;'  and  further  intended,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  writers,  to  prevent  any  presumptu- 
ous gazer  prying  too  curiously  into  the  form  of 
the  mercyseat,  which  was  the  Lord's  throne. 
The  high  priest  having  done  this,  perfumed  the 
sanctuary— a  rite  to  which  a  great  significance  was 
attached  (Pvev.  v  8)— returned  to  the  door,  took 
the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock,  and  carrying  it 
into  the  Holy  of  holies,  sprinkled  it  with  his 
finger  once  ujion  the  mercyseat  'eastward' — 
i.  p.,  on  tlie  side  next  to  himself,  and  seven 
times  "before  the  mercyseat  "—2.  e.,  on  the  front 
of  the  ark.  Josp.phus  says  he  did  it  'on  the 
covering  of  the  ark  and  on  the  pavement.'  The 
representation  of  the  act  as  seven-fold,  the  num- 
ber of  the  covenant,  points  out  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  sprinkling.  The  aik  of  the 
covenant  was  the  concentration  of  expiatory 
virtue  in  the  tabernacle,  and  on  that  account 
the  highest  typical  atonement  was  made  by  the 
effusion  upon  it  of  the  blood  of  the  most  holy 
offering.  Hence  the  meaning  of  capporeth,  'the  lid 
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and  not  man,  that  the  believer's  title  is  founded 
to  enter  into  the  Holiest  in  spirit  (Heb.  ix.  12, 
23,  24).  Leaving  the  coals  and  the  incense  burn- 
ing, he  went  out  a  second  time,  to  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  the  goat  which  had 
been  assigned  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  people 
(Heb,  vii,  27),  and  carrying  its  blood  into  the 
Holy  of  holies,  made  similar  sprinklings  as  he 
had  done  before  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock. 
While  the  high  priest  was  thus  engaged  in  the 
most  Holy  place,  none  of  the  ordinary  priests 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  precincts  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  place  and 
the  golden  altar  (Exod.  xxx.)  were  in  like  manner 
sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  blood  of  the  bul- 
lock and  the  goat,  and  going  out  into  the  open  air, 
he  poured  the  remainder  of  the  blood  round  about 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  The  object  of  this 
solemn  ceremonial  was  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
tabernacle  was  stained  by  the  sins  of  a  guilty 
people,  that  by  their  sins  they  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  the  Divine  ])resence  and  worship, 
and  that  an  atonement  had  to  be  made  as  the 
condition  of  God's  remaining  with  them.  The 
sins  and  shortcomings  of  the  past  year  having 
polluted  the  sacred  edifice,  the  expiation  required 
to  be  annually  renewed.  The  exclusion  of  the 
priests  indicated  their  unworthiness  and  the 
impurities  of  their  service.  The  mingled  blood 
of  the  two  victims  being  sprinkled  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  indicated  that  the  priests  and  the 
people  equally  needed  an  atonement  for  their 
sins.  But  the  sanctuary  being  thus  ceremonially 
purified,  and  the  people  of  Israel  reconciled  by 
the  blood  of  the  consecrated  victim,  the  Lord 
continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
honour  them  with  His  gracious  presence. 
20-22.  lie  shall  bring  tlie  live  goat.  Having 


The  scape  goat 
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tent  into  the  wilderness. 


21  goat :  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat, 
and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  ^  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  ^  a  fit  man  inta  the 

22  wilderness.  And  the  goat  shall  "bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities 
unto  a  land  ^  not  inhabited :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wil- 
derness. 


already  been  presented  before  the  Lord  {v.  10),  it 
was  now  brought  forward  to  the  high  priest,  who, 
placing  his  hands  upon  its  head,  and  having  con- 
fessed over  it  "all  the  iniquities  of  the  peoi)le  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,"  transferred  them  by  this  act  to  the  goat  as 
their  substitute.  The  Septuagint  version  is  even 
more  literal  and  explicit  than  ours  [Kal  £7rt0>jo-6t 
AapMu  Ta?  •)(^tipa^  avTOu  tTri  Tyu  K€(pa\ijU  rov  X'M"- 
pov  TOO  X^uivro's,  Kat  e^ayopeuaiL  ett'  clvtov  irda-a^ 
Tas  avofJi'ia^  xwi/  vimv  'Icrpa»;/V.  Kai  Trdcras  TCts  doiiciai 
avTuiv  Kat  Trwcas  Ta?  dfiapTid^  dvrwi/,  Kai  e7ri6jj(re/ 

«MTds   CTTt  T)/l/   Ktcj)aXi}l/  TOU   Xt,U«pOU  TOU  ^(OI/TOS,  Kat 

f ^a7ro(TT£\et  ev  X^'P^  avdpunrou  ctoi/jlov  £ts  tiiu  ept]- 
fiov'  Koi  A.^Jl//eTal  6  ^ifxapo's  €f/)'  eavTM  tui  afiapTia^ 
avTwv  6ts  '^7]v  d^aTov].  Many  of  the  expr-essions 
used  in  this  translation  are  identical  with  those 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  who  em- 
ployed the  translation  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  Rom.  iii. 
25  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19 ;  ii.  24 ;  Heb.  ii.  17;  He  v.  v.  9)]. 
It  is  observable  that  this  is  the  only  passage  of 
the  Bible  in  which  the  import  of  the  solemn  act 
— the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim— is  clearly  and  fully  explained.  It  was  a 
symbolical  transference  of  the  sins  of  the  people 
to  the  beast.  But  'sin  signifies  here,  as  it  does  in 
many  passages  of  the  books  of  Moses  (cf.  Lev.  iv. 
2),  the  doing  of  something  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  done.  S"o  that  the  sacrifices  on  the  day 
of  atonement  were  intended  only  to  expiate  out- 
ward sins,  which,  being  unknown,  had  not  been 
expiated  by  the  ordinary  sacrilices '  {Ersk'me,  '  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Sinai  Covenant ').  It  was  then 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  fit  person  ['r.i; ;  Sep- 
tuagint, eToifiou,  ready  pi-epared],  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  him  away  into  a  distant,  solitary, 
and  desert  place,  where  in  early  times  he  was  let 
go,  to  escape  for  his  life.  The  Jews  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  conductor  of  the  live  goat  into  the 
wilderness  led  it  not  hy  a  common  halter,  but  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  tied  round  its  horns — that 
m  after-times,  instead  of  letting  it  loose  in  the 
wilderness,  he  took  it  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
crag,  at  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
hurled  it  down  the  precipice.  This  cloth  having 
been  torn  into  shreds,  one  part  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  animal's  horns,  while  the  other  was 
spread  on  the  rock  ;  and  if  at  the  time  of  precipi- 
tation, its  red  colour  was  changed  into  white,  that 
was  the  recognized  token  of  acceptance— a  re- 
markable circumstance,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  Isaiah's  metaphor  (i,  18),  "Though 
your  sins  be  as  seaxlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow."  The  Rabbinical  writers,  who  record  this 
information,  add,  that  for  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  their  second  temple — i.  e.,  from  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  death,  this  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 
never  changed  its  hue  {Bishop  Patrick;  also 
Prideaux,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3,  Svo).  Commentators  have 
differed  widely  in  their  opinions  about  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  tliis  part  of  the  ceremonial, 
the  discrepancies  arising  principally  out  of  the 
various  interpretations  put  upon  the  word  Azazel 
[derived  by  Bochart  and  Gesenius  from  hv},  he 
removed,  or  separated ;  by  others,  12,  a  goat,  and 
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'^IHf'to  go  away]  (see  Winer,  Realwdrt,  sub  voce). 
The  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  But 
the  following  may  be  given  as  the  leading  views 
entertained  of  it  :■ — Many  writers,  laying  stress  on 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  placed  \v.  8)  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jehovah,  consider  that  the  term  denotes 
a  personal  existence,  and  that  as  the  preyiosition 
lamed,  which  denotes  possession,  is  prefixed  to 
both,  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  reference  to 
Azazel  must  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  Lord— viz.,  that  both  goats  are 
sacrificial  victims.  [Gesenius,  who  supports  this 
view,  considers  Azazel  to  mean  a  demon,  whom 
he  designates  averruncus,  AXe^i/ca/cos,  an  evil 
demon,  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  requiring  to  be 
propitiated  with  victims.  This  is  a  purely  heathen 
idea,  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  as  well 
as  with  express  statutes  (ch.  xvii.  7)  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  therefore  is  almost  universally  rejected.] 
Hengstenherg  has  shown  that  there  is  no  sacrifice 
to  Azazel,  inasmuch  as  both  goats  were  at  the 
first  presented  to  Jehovah  at  the  door  of  tlie 
tabernacle,  and  constituted  one  sin  ottering.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  Azazel  refers  to  Satan,  to  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Typhon,  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
desert,  the  Egyptians  celebrated  an  annual  so- 
lemnity, which,  like  many  heathen  observances, 
was  a  perverted  form  of  an  ancient  patriarchal 
custom ;  and  that  the  Israelitish  ceremonial  was 
adopted  from  Egypt— in  a  greatly  altered  form, 
however— in  order  to  break  the  association  in  the 
people's  minds  with  that  Egyptian  rite,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  This  design  was, 
according  to  him,  effected  by  the  provision  of  two 
goats ;  for  while,  by  the  blood  of  the  first,  an  atone- 
ment was  made  for  sin,  the  second,  symbolically 
loaded  with  the  forgiven  sins  of  the  Israelites,  was 
sent  away  in  derisive  triumph  over  the  baffled 
accuser  of  mankind ;  and  thus  the  evil  being  was 
seen  to  be  altogether  inferior  in  power  to  the  good 
one.  The  truth  of  this  view  is,  in  Hengstenherg^ s 
opinion,  established  by  Zech.  iii.,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  this  passage,  and  forms  an 
inspired  commentary  upon  it.  Strong  objections, 
however,  have  been  urged  against  this  elaborate 
theory,  as  totally  unsupported  by  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  nowhere  assigns  names  to  angels, 
nor  even  hints  at  the  existence  of  evil  angels  ; 
while  it  can  be  proved  that  the  demon  called 
Azazel  did  not  become  known  to  the  Jews  till 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  ca^itivity,  when 
they  learned  it  from  the  Chaldean  or  Persian 
legends,  whence  the  name  Azalzel,  or  Azael, 
was  introduced  into  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch  and  other  Jewish  works  {Hengstenherg, 
'  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  Taylor's  Edition, 
pp.  159-172).  The  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars 
hold  that  no  personality  is  indicated  by  the  word 
Azazel,  and  that,  as  it  has  the  article  prefixed,  it 
was  manifestly  designed  to  be  interpreted  in 
another  way.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  render  it  *  the 
desert '— '  one  lot  {v.  8)  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other 
for  the  desert.'  'This,'  however,  as  Taylor  h&s 
justly  remarked,  'does  not  mend  the  matter;  for 
we  are  driven  to  derive  the  signification  of  Azazel 
from  an  Arabic  plural  of  very  remote  antiquity. 


The  feast 
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of  expiations. 


23  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  *and 
shall  put  off  the  linen  garments  which  he  put  on  when  he  went  into  the 

24  place,  and  shall  leave  them  there:  and  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with 
water  in  the  holy  place,  and  put  on  his  garments,  and  come  forth, 
and  offer  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering  of  the  people,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and- for  the  people.  And  *^the  fat  of  the 
sin  offering  shall  he  burn  upon  the  altar. 

And  he  that  let'  go  the  goat  for  the  scape-goat  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
27  "^and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  come  into  the  camp.  And 
''the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering  and  the  goat /or  the  sin  offering,  whose 
blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in  the  holy  place,  shall  one 
carry  forth  without  the  camp  ;  and  they  shall  burn  in  the  fire  their 
skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their  dung.  And  he  that  burneth  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  liis  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  he  shall 
come  into  the  camp. 
And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you^  that^'sW  th&  seventh 
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A  further  objection  to  this  renderiDg  is,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  couclusion  that  this  sacrifice 
was  onlv  to  be  offered  during  the  wanderings 
of  the  fsraelites  in  the  desert ;  but  the  general 
current  of  Eabbinical  tradition  shows  that  it 
continued  during  the  whole  Jewish  polity,' 
[Ewald  considers  ^^^tw'? ■  eqwiv^alent  to  'the  apos- 
tate, the  separated,  the  unclean  sin.'  Tholuch, 
supported  by  Bdhr,  '  for  complete  removal.' 
Bochart,  'for  a  lofty,  precipitous  rock.'  The 
Septuagiut  translates  the  word  by  a-jroTrofxTraw^ 
(v.  8),  6  kXvoo^  to 5  aTTOTro/JLiraiov  cis  tj/i/  a.7ro- 
irofxiriiv,  which  may  be  understood  either  actively, 
the  nverter,  or  passively,  the  {demon  to  he)  averted; 
or  the  (goat  to  be)  dismissed.  Accordingly  the 
Vulgate  readers  it  caper  emissarius  (Schleusner, 
hircus  emissarius;  Ainsworth  regards  emis- 

mrius  as  a  nou-u,  signifying  a  piqueteer — one  v^^ho 
is  sent  out  before  battle  to  defy  and  provoke  the 
enemy — one  of  the  vauguard) ;  and  our  version, 
"  scape-goat,"  <??ta'»i,  escape  ^oaL]  A  presumptive 
proof  that  this  is  the  true  import  of  the  word  is 
afforded  by  the  analogous  fact  of  the  two  birds  in 
the  process  of  the  leper's  purification  (ch.  xiv.  5-7). 
As  to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  cei-emony,  it 
symbolically  represented  to  the  Israelites  the 
punishment  of  sin  in  the  slain,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  in  the  released,  goat.  The  Christian  fathers 
considered  it  with  one-  consent  as  typically  repre- 
senting Christ  in  His  expiatory  death,  as  well  as 
iu  His  resurrection  to  life— the  nature  of  the  case 
requiring  a  twofold  type,  or  one  which  should 
present  two  aspects  of  the  same  great  mystery. 
It  has  been  objected,  indeed,  to  this  explanation 
of  the  ty])e,  that  the  Scripture  phrase,  '-bare  our 
sins,"  "carried  our  sorrows"  (Isa,  liii.  4;  Matt, 
viii.  17),  though  typified  in  the  substitutional 
death  of  the  one  goat,  did  not  receive  any  signifi- 
cance from  the  goat  that  was  sent  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  carried  our 
sins  away  to  heaven.  And  hence  it  has  been 
attemy)ted  to  explain  this  typical  ceremony  by 
references  to  other  incidents  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord— as  to  His  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  at  His 
tempt'^tion,  which  took  place  immediately  after 
His  ba])tism,  which  was  a  symbolic  death,  or  by  a 
reference  to  Him  and  Barabbas  as  personating 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  have  ever  since  been 
doomed  to  bear  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world 
the  penalty  of  their  great  sin.  It  seems  prefer- 
able to  consider  the  ceremonial  of  the  two  goats 
as  constituting  one  typical  sin  offering,  which 
exiiihited  in  two  salient  points  of  view  the  aton- 
ing work  of  Christ  exclusively  as  its  antitype. 
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He  died  for  our  sim:  by  His  blood  the  atonement 
was  complete.  This  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
act  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  goat,  taking  the  blood  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, and  there  sprinkling  it  before  the  Lord. 
While  that  functionary  was  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant work,  it  is  recorded  with  minute  particu- 
larity that  not  only  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  sacred  precincts,  but  that  no  other 
propitiatory  sacrifice  could  be  offered ;  and  iu  like 
manner  Christ  our  great  High  Priest  has  entered 
within  the  veil— has  sprinkled  the  blood  of  His 
great  sacrifice  before  the  Lqrd,  and  no  other  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  can  be  offered  while  He  is 
within  the  v.eil,  whom  t|i,e  heavens  must  receive 
till  the  times  of  restit}i,tiqn,  of  all  things.  2.  He 
rose  again  for  our  justificatiqn,  and  by  His  resur- 
rection gave  a  public  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  great  end  of  His  expiatory  death  was  accom- 
plished. This  fact  also  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
typical  ceremonial  on  the  day  of  annual  atone- 
ment. As  the  people  could  not  witness  the  acts 
of  the  high  priest  in  the  most  Holy  place,  it  was 
ordered  for  their  satisfaction  and  assurance  that 
the  scape-goat,  to  the  head  of  which  their  sins 
were  collectively  transferred,  should  be  led  into 
the  wilderness  before  thena  all,  never  more  to  be 
&een — that  so  the  removal  of  their  sins  might  be 
made  visible  as  it  were  to  their  bodily  eyes,  and 
they  might  be  conyjinced.  that  when  God  forgives, 
He  also  forgets. 

23-28.  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  tabernacle. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  scape-goat  the  high  priest 
prepared  for  the  important  parts  of  the  service 
which  still  remained  ;  and  for  the  performance  of 
these  he  laid  aside  his  i^lain  linen  clothes,  and 
having  bathed  himself  in  water,  he  assumed  his 
pontifical  dress.  Thus  gorgeously  attired,  he  went 
to  present  the  burnt  offerings  which  were  pre- 
scribed for  himself  and  the  people,  consisting  of 
the  two  kids  which  had  been  brought  with  the 
sin  offerings,  but  reserved  till  now.  The  fat  -was 
ordered,  to  he  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  rest  of 
the  carcases  to  be  cut  down  and  given  to  some 
priestly  attendants  to  burn  without  the  camp,  iu 
conformity  with  the  general  law  for  the  sin  offer- 
ings (chs.  iv.  8-12 ;  viii.  14-17).  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  burning  them,  as  well  as  the  conductor 
of  the  scape-goat,  were  obliged  to  wash  their  clothes 
and  bathe  their  flesh  in  water  before  they  were 
allowed  to  return  into  the  camp, 

29-34.  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you 
The  words  "for  ever  "are  to  be  understood  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  sense,  as  denoting  tho 
2  I 
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to  he  offered. 


month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  do 
no  work  at  all,  tchether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger  that 

30  sojourneth  among  you  :  for  on  that  day  shall  the  j^riest  make  an  atone- 
ment for  you,  to  ^cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 

31  sins  before  the  Lord.    It   shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye 

32  shall  afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute  for  ever.  And  the  priest  whom  he 
shall  anoint,  and  whom  he  \shall  ^consecrate  to  minister  in  the  priest's 
office  in  his  father's  stead,  shall  make  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on 

33  the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garnients.  And  he  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar,  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  congregation. 

34  And this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  children  of  Israel,  for  all  their  sins,  once  ^  a  year. 

And  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
17,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 

2  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  This  is  the 

3  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying.  What  man  soever  there  be 
of  the  house  of  Israel  "  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or 

4  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  ^imputed  unto  that  man;  he 

5  hath  shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people :  to 
the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices,  ^which  they 
offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the  Lord, 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest,  and 

duration  of  the  Mosaic  ecouomy.  This  day  of 
annual  expiation  for  the  aggregate  sins,  irrever- 
ences, and  impurities  of  all  classes  in  Israel  during 
the  previous  year,  was  to  be  observed  as  a  solemn 
fast,  the  only  public  fast  ordained  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  which  'they  were  to  afflict  their  souls.' 
On  that  day  no  peace  offering  was  made  ;  for  as  it 
was  a  day  of  affliction,  the  people  did  not  eat 
with  God  or  rejoice  with  Him— it  was  reckoned  a 
Sabbath,  kept  as  a  season  of  "  holy  convocation," 
or  assembling  for  religious  purposes ;  and  the 
persons  who  performed  any  labour  were  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  It  took  place  on  the  tenth  day 
—i.  e.,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri,  five  daj'^s 
before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  corresponding  lo 
our  third  of  October ;  and  this  chapter,  together 
with  ch.  xxiii. ;  Num.  xxix.  7-11,  as  containing 
special  allusion  to  the  observances  of  the  day,  were 
publicly  read.  The  rehearsal  of  these  passages, 
appointing  the  solemn  ceremonial,  was  very  ap- 
propriate, and  the  details  of  the  successive  parts 
of  it— above  all,  the  spectacle  of  the  public  de- 

f)arture  of  the  scape  goat  under  the  care  of  its 
eader  must  have  produced  salutary  impressions 
both  of  sin  and  of  duty  that  would  not  be  soon 
effaced.  32.  the  priest  whom  he  shall  anoint 
...  in  his  father's  stead.  The  high  priests  alone 
were  qualified  to  perform  the  service  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement ;  and  they  w  ere  required,  under 
X)enalty  of  death,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  on 
wliich  even  their  entrance  was  permitted,  shall 
put  on  the  linen  clothes.  [The  word  for  liuen 
here  is  ~r3,  betokening,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  they  were  made  of  a  material  in- 
ferior in  value  to  C'B*.  But  in  the  Mishna,  the 
'  holy  garments  worn  by  the  high  priest  on  the 
day  of  atonement  were  formed  of  linen  from 
Pelusium— i.  e.,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,'  But  the 
former  view  is  probably  the  correct  one,  as  appears 
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from  the  distinctive  use  of  the  two  terms  in  Exod. 
xxxix.  28.]  33.  he  shall  make  an  atonement, 
&c.  The  phrase,  "Who  ueedeth  not  daily  "  [h:aO' 
hfitpav]  (Heb.  vii.  27),  must  mean  erer^/ great  day  of 
atonement,  which  was  once  a  year. 

CHAP,  XVII.  1-16.— BLoob  of  Beasts  must 
BE  Offered  at  the  Tabernacle  Door.  3. 
What  man  .  .  ,  killeth  an  ox.  The  Israelites, 
like  other  people,  living  in  the  desert,  would  not 
make  much  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  when  they 
did  kill  a  lamb  or  a  kid  for  food,  it  would  almost 
always  be,  as  in  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the 
angeis,  on  occasion  of  a  feast,  to  be  eaten  in 
company.  Tiiis  was  what  was  done  with  the 
peace  offerings  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  here  enacted 
that  the  same  course  shall  be  followed  in  slaughter- 
ing the  animals  for  family  consumpt  as  in  the 
case  of  those  voluntary  offerings — viz.,  that  they 
should  be  killed  publicly  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and,  after  being  devoted  to  God,  partaken 
of  by  the  offerers,  in  token  of  their  peaceful  and 
happy  communion  witli  God.  This  law,  it  is 
obvious,  could  only  be  observable  in  the  wilder- 
ness, while  the  people  were  encamped  within  an 
accessible  distance  from  the  tabernacle.  The 
reason  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  addicted- 
ness  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  at  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt  (see  on  Deut,  xxxii. 
17) ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  easy  for  any,  by 
killing  an  animal,  to  sacrifice  privately,  under  the 
mask  of  the  legal  ritual,  to  a  favourite  object  of 
worship,  a  strict  prohibition  was  made  against 
their  slaughtering  at  home.  This  law  was  repealed 
immediately  previous  to  entrance  into  the  promised 
land,  (8ee  on  Deut.  xii.  5-7;  xiii.  15.)  5.  they 
offer  in  the  open  field.  "They"  is  supposed  by 
some  commentators  to  refer  to  the  Egyptians  ;  so 
that  the  verse  will  stand  thus:  ' the  children  of 
Israel  may  bring  their  sacritices  which  they  (the 
Egyptians)  offer  in  the  open  fielcL'  Bilt  the 
grammatical    construction   rather  requires  the 
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blood  forbidden. 


6  offer  them  for  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  priest  shall 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  burn  ^  tlie  fat  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 

7  Lord.  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  ^ unto  devils,  after 
whom  they  ^have  gone  awhoring.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto 
them  throughout  their  generations. 

8  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them.  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  which  sojourn  among  you,  that  offereth  a 

9  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congi'egation,  to  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

10  And  ^'whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood ;  ^  I  will  even 
set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  liim  off  from 
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pronoun  to  be  connected  with  "the  children  of 
Israel " — the  subject  of  the  context.  The  law  is 
thought  to  have  been  directed  against  numbers 
whose  Egyptian  habits  led  them  to  imitate  this 
idolatrous  practice.  7.  devils  [dtps']  —  goats. 
The  Septuagint  has  [xots  ^aTatois]  vanities,  non- 
entities— an  unhappy  translation,  which  entirely 
destroys  the  allusion  contained  in  the  word,  which, 
meaning  hairy,  rough,  describes  the  actual  figure 
of  the  animals  worshipped.  Herodotus  says  that 
Pan  M'as  represented  with  the  'face  and  legs  of  a 
goat.'  No  Egyptian  god  is  really  represented  in 
this  way  ('Ancient  Egypt.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  260);  but 
the  goat,  according  to  some  Egyptologers,  was  the 
symbol  and  representative  of  Khem,  the  Pan  of 
the  Egyptians  ( Wilkinson,  in  Bawlinson^s  '  Hero- 
dotus,' b.  ii.,  ch.  xlii.,  note?;  and  ch.  xlvi., 
note  4;  also  Bnnsen's  'Egypt,'  vol.  i.,  p.  374). 
Gesenius  renders  the  term  used  here  '  wood- 
demons  ; '  and  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
'satyrs'  (Isa.  xiii.  21),  conformably  to  the  notions 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  of  Silenus  and  the  Fauni 
as  brutes  with  the  heads  and  faces  of  men.  And 
accordingly  some  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to 
large  apes  of  the  baboon  form  {Macacus  Arabicus), 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  powerful,  fierce,  and  libidinous  animals, 
herding  in  troops,  not  living  in  trees,  but  roving 
like  wild  men  through  the  brushwood  and  jungle. 
But  koph  is  the  word  used  for  apes  ( I  Ki.  x.  22). 
Seirim  means  goats  in  all  other  imssages ;  and 
there  is  not  only  no  reason  why  the  word  should 
not  be  used  in  its  common  accei)tation  here,  but 
the  strongest  reason  for  preferring  goats  to  devils. 
Goat-worship  was  a  form  of  idolatry  enthusiasti- 
cally practised  by  the  Egyptians,  particularly  in 
the  nome  or  province  of  Mendes.  Pan  was  sup- 
Ijosed  especially  to  preside  over  mountainous  and 
desert  regions  ;  and  it  was  while  they  were  in  the 
wilderness  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  been  power- 
fully influenced  by  a  feeling  to  propitiate  this  idol. 
Moreover,  the  ceremonies  observed  in  this  idola- 
trous worship  were  extremely  licentious  and 
obscene,  and  the  gross  impurity  of  the  rites  gives 
great  i)oint  and  significance  to  the  expression  of 
Moses,  "they  have  gone  awhoring"  (see  on  2  Chr. 
xi.  1.3). 

8,  9.  Whatsoever  man  .  .  .  offereth  .  .  . 
and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door.  Before  tlie 
l)romulgation  of  the  law,  men  worshipped  wher- 
ever they  pleased  or  pitched  their  tents.  But 
after  that  event  the  rites  of  religion  could  be 
acceptably  performed  only  at  the  appointed  place 
of  worship.  This  restriction  with  resnect  to 
place  was  necessary  as  a  preventive  of  iaolatry ; 
for  it  prohibited  the  Israelites,  when  at  a  disstance, 
from  repairing  to  the  altars  of  the  heathen,  which 
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were  commonly  in  groves  or  fields.  But  in 
special  circumstances  a  relaxation  of  this  law 
seems  to  have  been  permitted ;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  several  instances  are  recorded  in  tlie  later 
historical  books  of  sacrifices  being  otFered  else- 
where without  any  imputation  of  blame  or  expres- 
sion of  censure  even  by  prophets  themselves 
( Judg.  ii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  17 ;  ix.  12 ;  1  Ki.  xviii. 
19,  32).  In  early  times,  however,  especially  after 
the  exodus,  when  Egyptian  associations  possessed 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
this  law  was  imperatively  necessary  as  well  as 
stringently  enforced.  'Considering  the  propensity 
to  idolatry  which  the  Israelites  brought  with 
them  from  Egypt,  there  was  urgent  need  to  take 
care  lest,  when  any  one  killed  such  animals  as 
were  clean  and  usual  for  sacrifices,  he  should  be 
guilty  of  superstitiously  offering  them  to  an  idol. 
This  precaution  was  the  more  reasonable,  because 
in  ancient  times  it  was  so  very  common  to  make 
an  offering  of  the  flesh  it  was  intended  to  eat. 
And  hence  arose  a  suspicion,  not  very  unreasonable, 
that  whoever  killed  animals  usually  devoted  to 
the  altar,  oflered  them  of  course ;  and  therefore 
Moses  enjoined  them  not  to  kill  such  animals 
otherwise  than  in  public,  and  to  offer  them 
all  to  the  true  God;  that  so  it  might  be  out  of 
their  power  to  make  them  offerings  to  idols,  by 
slaughtering  them  pi'ivatclj%  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  using  them  for  food '  {iMichaelis,  '  Com- 
mentary,' art.  244). 

10.  I  Will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul 
that  eateth  blood.  The  face  of  God  is  often  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  His  anger  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16; 
Rev.  vi.  16;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  18);  and  the  manner  in 
which  God's  face  would  be  set  against  such  an 
offender  was,  that  if  the  crime  were  public  and 
known,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  if  it  were 
secret,  vengeance  would  overtake  him  (see  on  Gen. 
ix.  4).  But  the  practice  against  which  the  law  is 
here  pointed  was  an  idolatrous  rite.  The  Zabians, 
or  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  host,  were  accus- 
tomed, in  sacrificing  animals,  to  pour  out  the 
blood,  and  eat  a  part  of  the  flesh  at  the  place 
where  the  blood  was  poured  out,  and  sometimes 
the  blood  itself,  believing  that  by  means  of  ib 
friendship,  brotherhood,  and  familiarity  were  con- 
tracted between  the  worshippers  and  the  deities. 
They,  moreover,  supposed  tliat  the  blood  was  very 
beneficial  in  obtaining  for  them  a  vision  of  the 
demon  during  their  sleep,  and  a  revelation  of 
future  events.  The  i)rohibition  against  eating 
blood,  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  historic  com- 
mentary, and  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  terms 
in  which  it  is  exjiressed,  seems  to  have  been 
levelled  against  idolatrous  practices,  as  is  still 
farther  evident  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25,  2G;  1  Cor.  x. 
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11  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  -^"to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls :  for  ^it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 

12  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall 
eat  blood,  neither  shall  any  stranger  that  sojournetli  among  you  eat 
blood. 

13  And  whatsoever  man  there  he  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  ^  which  hunteth  and  catcheth  any 
beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten;  he  shall  even  ^pour  out  the  blood 

14  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  For  '^it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh;  the 
blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof :  therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh :  for  the  life  of  all 
flesh  is  the  blood  thereof :  whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off. 

15  And  every  soul  that  eateth  ^  that  which  died  of  itself ,  or  that  which 
was  torn  with  beasts,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger, 
he  shall  both  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 

16  unclean  until  the  even;  then  shall  he  be  clean.  But  if  he  wash  them 
not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  then  ^he  shall  bear  his  iniquity, 

18,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Sj)eak  unto  the  children  of 
2,  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  "I  am  the  Lord  your  God.    After  ^the  doings 

3  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do:  and  after  '^the 
doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do ; 

4  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances.    Ye  shall  do  my  judgments, 
and  keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

5  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments;  ^  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  :  ^I  am  the  Lord, 

6  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  ^  near  of  kin  to  him,  to 
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20,  21.  11.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood  [^'Q]].  The  vital  principle,  as  existing  in  the 
bodj'',  resides  in  the  blood,  and  lience  is  distin- 
guished from  breath  of  life  (Gen.  ii.  7). 
I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar.  God,  as 
the  sovereign  Author  and  Proprietor  of  nature,  re- 
served the  blood  to  Himself,  and  allowed  men 
only  one  use  of  it — in  the  way  of  sacrifices.  'As 
the  eating  of  the  sacrifice  w'as  to  be  an  image  of 
the  complete  dedication  of  the  sacrifice,  and  of 
the  propitiation  effected  by  it,  and  as  the  expia- 
tion was  especially  the  eflFect  of  the  blood,  so  the 
eating  of  the  blood  was  absolutely  prohibited,  in 
order  to  indicate  that,  with  all  their  offerings, 
a  real  expiation  for  their  sins  had  not  been  made' 
{Michaelis,  '  Paraphrase  and  Observations  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  iii.,  19). 

13,  14.  whatsoever  man  .  .  .  hunteth.  It  was 
customary  with  heathen  sportsmen,  when  they 
killed  any  game  or  venison,  to  pour  out  the  blood 
as  a  libation  to  the  God  of  the  chase.  The  Is- 
raelites, on  the  contrary,  were  enjoined,  instead 
of  leaving  it  exposed,  to  cover  it  with  dust,  and 
by  this  meiiHS  were  effectually  debarred  from  all 
the  superstitious  uses  to  which  the  heathen  ap- 
plied it.  14.  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh ;  the 
blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof.  Here  are  two 
sentences;  but  Dr,  Benisch  (in  the  '  Jewish' School 
and  Family  Bible,'  newly  translated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  chief  Eabbi)  renders  them, 
by  the  system  of  accents  established  by  the 
Masorah,  in  one  sentence — '  For  the  life  of  all  flesh 
is  the  blood  thereof.' 

15-16.  every  soul  that  eateth  that  which  died 
of  itself— (Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  ch,  xiv.  39;  Acts  xv. 
20.)  and  be  unclean  until  the  even— i^.,  from 
the  moment  of  his  discovering  his  fault  until 
the  evening.  This  law,  however,  was  only  bind- 
ing on  an  Israelite.  (See  Deut.  xiv.  21,) 
4S4 


CHAP.  XVIIL  1-30.— Unlawful  Marriages. 
2-4.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  This  renewed 
mention  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  over  the  Is- 
raelites was  intended  to  bear  particularly  on 
some  laws  that  were  w^idelv  different  from  the 
social  customs  that  obtained  both  in  Egypt  and 
Canaan ;  for  the  enormities  which  the  laws 
enumerated  iu  this  chapter  were  intended  to 
put  down  were  freely  practised  or  publicly 
sanctioned  in  both  of  those  countries  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  extermination  of  the  ancient  Cauaan- 
ites  is  described  as  owing  to  the  abominations 
with  which  they  had  polluted  the  land.  5.  which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.  A  special 
blessing  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on  con- 
dition of  their  obedience  to  the  Divine  law ;  and 
this  promise  was  remarkably  verified  at  particu- 
lar eras  of  their  history,  when  pure  and  uudefiled 
religion  prevailed  among  them,  in  the  public 
prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  enjoyed  by 
them  as  a  people.  Obedience  to  the  Divine  law 
always,  indeed,  ensures  temporal  advantages; 
and  this,  doubtless,  was  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  words,  "which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live 
in  them."  That  they  had  a  higher  reference  to 
spiritual  life  is  evident  from  the  application  made 
of  them  by  our  Lord  (Luke  x.  28)  and  the  apostle 
(Rom.  X.  5). 

6.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that 
is  near  of  kin  [mnpn  e'^x  e^n]— no  man  of 
you  shall  approach  in  conjugal  connection  {v.  14; 
Gen.  XX.  4;  Deut.  xxii.  14;  Isa.  viii.  3;  Ezek. 
xviii.  6).  [nn^  n'"!*?;^,  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
(Gen.  iv.  1 ;  Deut.  xxii.  30).  These  two  phrases, 
the  last  of  which  is  exegetical  of  the  former,  are 
synonymous:  IN*^',  flesh  by  (of)  flesh — i.e., 

blood-relations.]  This  is  a  general  law,  prohibitory 
of  all  incestuous  alliauces,  and  it  is  expressed  in 
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7  uncover  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father, 
or  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother,  shalt  thou  not  uncover:  she  is  thy 

8  mother;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.    The  -^nakedness  of  thy 

9  father's  wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover:  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  The 
^  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or  daughter  of  thy 
mother,  whether  she  be  born  at  home,  or  born  abroad,  emn  their  naked- 

10  ness  thou  shalt  not  uncover.    The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter,  or  of 
thy  daughter's  daughter,  even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover : 

11  for  theirs  is  thine  own  nakedness.    The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife's 
daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  (she  is  thy  sister,)  thou  shalt  not 

12  uncover  her  nakedness.    Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 

13  father's  sister:  she  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.     Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother's  sister :  for  she  is  thy  mother's  near 

14  kinswoman.     Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's 

15  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife:  she thine  aunt.  Thou 
^ shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter-in-law:  she  is  thy  son's 

16  wife;  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.    Thou  *  shalt  not  uncover 
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terms  sufficiently  explicit  to  Lave  superseded 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  details.  But  in 
legislating  for  a  people  low  in  the  scale  of  moral 
perception  a  minute  specification  of  the  per- 
missive limits  was  needed ;  and  hence  this  sum- 
mary, though  comprehending  in  itself  the  fol- 
lowing details,  was  expounded  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  degrees  within  which  every  kind  of  sexual 
iotercourse— particularly  that  of  marriage — was 
absolutely  forbidden.  These  injunctions  are,  with- 
out exception,  addressed  to  men.  Very  great 
laxity  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyptians  in  their 
sentiments  and  practice  about  the  conjngal  rela- 
tion, as  they  not  only  openly  sanctioned  marriages 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  but  even  between 

Sarents  and  children.  Such  unnatural  alliances 
loses  wisely  prohibited  ;  and  his  laws  form  the 
basis  on  which  the  marriage  regulations  of  this 
and  other  Christian  nations  are  chiefly  founded. 
7,  8.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother— [>i,  which  is  rendered 
or,  means  here,  namely,  that  is,  to  wit;  for  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  clearly  shows  that  the 
interdicted  incest  is  with  a  mother;  and,  besides, 
to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  man,  when  the 
act  is  done  by  the  hand  of  another,  denotes 
invariably,  in  the  Scripture  nse  of  the  phrase,  to 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  his  wife  {vv.  14,  10 ; 
ch.  XX.  11,  20,  21)].  Thus  interpreted,  the  law 
prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  mother, 
whether  she  be  his  own  or  his  stepmother  (cf. 
Gen.  XXXV,  22;  xlix.  4;  1  Cor.  v.  1).  This  revolt- 
ing custom,  which  ijrevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  as  well  as  other  Pagan 
nations,  continued  to  linger  amongst  the  Persians 
even  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  {Theodorct,  '  Quast.'  xxiv.)  9.  The  nakedness 
of  thy  sister,  &c.— i.e.,  the  child  of  either  of  thy 

{)arent3,  whether  thy  full  sister  or  a  stepsister, 
)orn  in  the  same  or  in  another  family.  The 
circumstantial  minuteness  in  relation  to  her  birth, 
as  sprung  from  the  same  parentage  or  a  second 
marriage,  in  wedlock  or  out  of  wedlock,  was 
designed  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  a  connection  which,  through  the  cor- 
ruxjtions  of  heathen  antiquity,  had  become  very 
common  (Gen.  xx.  12)  (Diodorus,  'Hist.,'  i.,  27), 
and  in  Egypt  was  legalized.  Paumnias  relates 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  married  his  sister 
('  Attica,'  i.,  7 ;  cf.  Fhilo,  '  De  S[)ec.  Legg.,'  p,  180 ; 
Wilkimon'H  'Ancient  Egypt,,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  63).  Jerome 
affirms  that  the  practice  obtained  also  amongst 
the  Modes,  Ethiopians,  and  Indians.  Euripides^ 
485 


in  Andromeda,  alluding  to  the  marriage  customs 
of  many  barbarous  nations,  gives  his  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  practice  in  question  ;  and  that 
it  should  have  become  prevalent  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wor- 
shippers were  only  imitating  the  conduct  of  their 
deities — such  as,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  Isis  and 
Osiris,  and  in  Greek,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Avho  are 
described— 

'  Jovisque 

Et  soror,  et  conjux.'— FtV'^i'i/,  'iEneis,'  i.,  50. 

10.  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter,  or 
of  thy  daughter's  daughter.  The  reason  assigned 
for  prohibition  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  parties 
are  one's  own  flesh  and  blood.  11.  The  naked- 
ness of  thy  father's  wife's  daughter,  begotten 
of  thy  father.  As  it  seems  not  very  probable 
that  an  enactment  so  nearly  resembling  that 
mentioned,  v.  9,  would,  in  so  brief  a  table  of 
marriage  laws,  be  repeated,  the  presumption  is, 
that  this  refers  to  the  daughter  of  a  family  reared 
\\\)  by  a  deceased  father's  brother,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  levirate  law  (Deut,  xxv,  5),  espoused 
the  widow,  whose  children  by  him  were  reckoned 
her  former  husband's  ;  and  so  close  a  kindred  was 
established  between  the  two  branches  that  a 
marriage  between  a  son  of  the  one  and  a  daughter 
of  the  other  was  prohibited  as  an  incestuous 
connection.  The  persons  "near  of  kin"  with 
whom  it  is  declared  (?\  6)  unlawful  to  marry  are 
specified  [vv.  7-17)  to  be,— 1.  Those  in  the  first  {v.  7) 
and  second  {v.  10),  or  collaterals  in  the  first  [vv.  9, 11, 
17)  and  second  [vv.  12, 13),  degrees  of  consanguinity ; 
2.  Those  in  the  first  {vv.  8,  15,  17)  and  second 
[v.  17),  or  collaterals  in  the  first  [v.  16)  and  second 
[v.  14),  degrees  of  affinity.  Though  there  may  be 
some  possible  connections  not  specifically  de- 
scribed, it  can  be  easily  inferred  from  those  that 
are  instanced,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  for- 
bidden ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  [v.  7),  a 
rnan  may  not  marry  his  mother,  a  daughter  on 
similar  ground  cannot  be  married  to  her  father ; 
or  {v.  13)  a  man  may  not  marry  his  aunt,  it 
follows,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  a  woman  may 
not  marry  her  uncle  {Selden,  '  De  Uxore.  Heb. ;' 
Dwiglit's  'Hebrew  Wife').  In  the  primeval  age 
of  the  world  there  was  a  necessity  for  brothers 
and  sisters  to  marry;  and  in  patriarchal  times, 
when  the  marriage  law  was  not  authoritatively 
defined,  great  latitude  was  allowed  in  forming 
the  tie  between  husband  and  wife  (see  on  Gen. 
XX.  12;  xxix,  21-30:  and  on  Exod.  vi.  20).  Bnfi 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  not 
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17  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness.  Thou 
shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  her  dauglitcr,  neither 
shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or  her  daughter's  daughter,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness;  for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen:   it  is  wickedness. 

18  Neither  shalt  thou  take  ^a  wife  to  lier  sister,  •'  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  besides  the  other  in  lier  life-fime. 

19  Also  ^thou  shalt  not  approach  unto  a  woman  to  uncover  her  nakedness 

20  as  long  as  she  is  put  apart  for  her  uncleanness.    Moreover  '  thou  shalt  not 

21  lie  carnally  with  thy  neighbour's  wife,  to  defile  thyself  with  lier.  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  t/ie  fire  to  "  Molech, 
neither  shalt  thou  "profane  the  name  of  thy  God:  I  ^  am  the  Lord. 

22  Thou  ^ shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as  with  womankind:  it  is  abomina- 


only  ^v,1s  this  liberty  resti'icted,  but  a  boimdary 
line  strictly  drawn,  which  no  one,  without  incur- 
ring severe  penalties,  could  overjiass.  This  code 
became  the  marriage  law  in  Israel ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  raising  a  fence  around 
the  honour  and  rights  of  the  female  sex  it  tended 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  domestic  and  social  morality 
amongst  that  people.  17.  it  is  wickedness  [nni] 
—crime  in  general,  but  especially  crime  of  im- 
purity in  aggravated  circumstances,  such  as  are 
described  in  this  chapter  (cf.  xix.  29;  Ezek.  xvi. 
27;  xxii.  9,  11).  18.  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  ...  in  her  life-time  [nvm 

^nh^^-'?^]— one  wife  to  her  sister.  This  passage  has 
been  interpreted  in  two  very  different  and  indeed 
opposite  ways  :  one  class  of  commentators,  taking 
the  words  in  an  idiomatic  sense,  consider  the  law 
a  prohibition  of  polygamy, — 'Neither  shalt  thou 
take  one  wife  to  anotlier.'  Another,  accepting 
the  words  in  their  natural  meaning — '  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister'— view  the 
statute  as  forbidding  an  imitation  of  Jacob  in 
marrying  two  sisters,  and  understand  it  thus: — 
*  Thou  shalt  not  marry  the  sister  of  thy  present 
wife,  to  vex  her  in  her  life-time;  although  thou 
mayest  take  a  stranger,  and  even  her  sister  on 
lier  decease.'  The  subject  has  provoked  much 
discussion,  and,  whether  viewed  as  a  question  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  or  of  social  polity,  is 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  Amongst 
commentators,  Poole,  Dwight,  and  Clicdmers 
('Daily  Scripture  Readings')  espouse  the  foi'- 
mer  opinion,  while  Bishop  Patrick,  Henry,  Scott, 
and  Adam  Clarke  support  the  latter.  We  believe 
that  the  marginal  reading  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  this  statute  does  not  bear  upon  the  qucestio 
vexata  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced  as  to  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness,  the  exjjediency  or 
inexpediency  of  such  a  matrimonial  relation,  the 
passage  before  us  cannot,  on  sound  principles  of 
criticism,  be  enlisted  in  tlie  service  ;  for  it  forms 
part  of  a  context  which  enumerates  various 
crimes  to  be  sternly  interdicted,  amongst  which 
w;as  the  contemporary  i)ractice  of  marrying  two 
sisters.  (In  the  copious  literature  produced  by 
the  recent  agitation  of  this  question  in  Britain 
and  America,  the  following  works  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  most  valuable:— Pro/essor  Buf^Ji's 
'Notes  on  Leviticus,'  in  which  the  question, 
owing  to  the  interest  it  has  excited  in  America, 
is  treated  at  great  length  ;  '  Marriage  with  a  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister,  including  an  Examination 
of  Professor  Bush's  Notes,'  hy  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham, 
8vo,  pp.  60;  also  Denhain's  article,  'Marriage,' 
in  Kittd's  'Biblical  Cycloprcdia;'  'Hebrew  Wife,' 
by  S.  E.  Dwi(/ht,  of  the  American  Bar;  'Enquiry 
into  the  Christian  Law  as  to  the  Kolationships 
which  bar  Marriage,'  by  IVilliam  Lindsay,  D.D., 


Professor  of  Sacred  Languages  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1855, 12mo, 
pp.       particularly  ch.  viii.,  entitled,  'The textual 
rendering  of  Lev.  xviii.  18  shown  to  be  preferable 
to  the  marginal  one  ;'  '  The  Men  of  Glasgow  and 
the  Women  of  Scotland:  Reasons  for  Differing 
from  the  Rev.   Dr.   Symington's  View  of  the 
Levitical  Marriage  Law,'  by  ReiJ.  Thomas  Binney, 
London,  8vo;  Archdeacon  ITare^s  'Notes  to  his 
Annual  Charge,'  1850;  'Domestic  Life  in  Pales- 
tine,' by  Mary  Eliza  Boyers :   Report  of  the 
Arguments  of  Counsel  and  of  the  Judgments 
of  Lord  Denman  and  the  other  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
V.  Chad  wick  (in  error),  iu  Michaelmas  Term,  1847,' 
by  James  Cock  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Svo,  pp.  1^0,  London ;   '  Facta 
and  Opinions  tending  to  show  the  Scriptural 
Lawfulness  of  Marriage  w-ith  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister, '  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association,  London. ) 
21.  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass, 
&c.     Molech,  or  Moloch,  which  signifies  'king,' 
was  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.     His  proper 
name  was  Chemosh.     His  Egyptian  correspon- 
dent, or  rather  substitute,  was  Amun,  or  Amun- 
Ra  i^Vio],   'the  king  of  the  gods'  (Corhaux). 
His  statue  was  of  brass,  and  rested  on  a  pedestal 
or  throne  of  the  same  metal.    His  head,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  calf,  was  adorned  with  a  crown, 
and  his  arms  were  extended  in  the  attitude  of 
embracing  those  who  approached  him.    His  de- 
votees dedicated  their  children  to  him;  and  when 
this  was  to  be  done,  they  heated  the  statue  to  a 
high  pitch  of  intensity  by  a  fire  within;  and  then 
the  infants  were  either  shaken  over  the  flames  or 
passed  through  the  ignited  arms— a  symbolical  rite 
expressive  of  dedication  or  lustration  to  ensure 
the  favour  of  the  pretended  deity.    The  fire- 
worshippers  asserted  that  all  children  who  did 
not  undergo  this  purifying  i)rocess  would  die  in 
infancy;  and  the  influence  of  this  Zabian  super- 
stition was  still  so  extensively  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  Moses  that  the  Divine  Lawgiver  judged 
it  necessary  to  j)rohibit  it  by  an  express  statute. 
This  was  the  early  form  of  the  crime  which 
afterwards  assumed  a  horrid  and  unnatural  aspect 
(see  on  ch.  xx.  2-4).    A  similar  superstition  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  ancient  Indians  (Sonnerafs 
'Travels,'  vol.  i.,  p.  154).    neither  shalt  thou 
profane  the  name  of  thy  God— by  giving  it  to 
false  or  pretended  divinities  ;  or,  perhaps,  from 
this  precept  standing  in  close  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Molech,  the  meaning  rather  is — do  not, 
by  devoting  your  children  to  him,  give  foreigners 
occasion  to  blasx^heme  the  name  of  your  God  as  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  deity,  who  demands  the 
sacriflce  of  human  victims,  and  who  encourages 
cruelty  in  his  votaries.    22.  Thou  shalt  not  lie 
with  mankind,  &c.— (cf.  Judg.  xix.;  Rom.  i.  27; 
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tion.  Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast  to  defile  thyself  therewith ; 
neither  shall  any  woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie  down  thereto :  it  is 
confusion. 

Defile  ''not  ye  )^ourseIves  in  any  of  these  things:  ^for  in  all  these  the 
nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you :  and  '  the  land  is  defiled : 
therefore  I  do  visit  ^the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself 
vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and 
my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abominations ;  neither 
any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you ; 

27  (for  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done  which  were 

28  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled ;)  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 

29  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.  For 
whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 

SO  commit  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  Therefore  shall 
ye  keep  mine  ordinance,  that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of  these  abominable 
customs,  which  were  committed  before  3^ou,  and  that  ye  defile  not  your- 
selves therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

19,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  all  the  congre- 

2  gation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  Ye  "shall  be  holy: 
for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy. 

3  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  ^kcep  my  sab- 
baths: I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

4  Turn  ^ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  gods :  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

5  And  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer 
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1  Cor.  vL  9.)  The  existence  of  such  horrid  prac- 
tices is  thus  attested  by  the  a^uthority  of  au 
apostle.  From  profane  liistory  we  learn  that 
this  crime  was  naturalized  amongst  the  ancient 
Canaanites,  aud  like  a  poi.?onou3  weed,  which 
baffles  all  attempts  to  eradicate  it,  the  degrading 
vice  of  Sodomy  is  still  perpetuated  in  many  cities 
in  Syria  {  Vei-e  Monro''s  '  Summer  Ramble,'  vol.  ii., 
pp.  87,  88).  23.  Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any 
beast,  &c.  Such  abominations  were  connected 
with  the  animal  worship  of  Egypt  (see  '  Diodorus,' 
i.,  85;  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  cli.  xlvi. ;  and  though 
Wilkinson  and  others  have  laboured  to  palliate  or 
deny  the  charge,  the  testimony  of  the  (ireek  his- 
torians is  fully  substantiated  (cf.  Dollinger,  pp. 
220,  227). 

24-30.  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled,  &c. 

Ancient  history  gives  many  appalling  proofs  that 
the  enormous  vices  described  in  this  chapter  were 
very  ])revalent— nay,  were  regularly  practised  from 
religious  motives  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  the 
groves  of  Canaan  ;  and  it  was  these  gigantic  social 
disorders  that  occasioned  the  ex]mlsion  of  which 
the  Israelites  were,  in  the  hands  of  a  righteous 
and  retributive  Providence,  the  appointed  instru- 
ments (Gen,  XV.  16).  The  stron^^^ly  ligurative 
language  of  'the  land  itself  vomiting  out  her 
inhabitants,'  as  the  stomach  disgorges  a  deadly 
poison,  shows  the  ho])eless  depth  of  their  moral 
corruption,  30,  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine 
ordinance.  In  giving  the  Israelites  these  xsar- 
ticular  institutions,  Cod  was  only  re-delivering 
the  law  im^jrinted  on  the  natural  heart  of  man  ; 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inces- 
ttious  alliances  and  unnatural  crimes  prohibited  in 
this  cliajjter  were  forbidden  to  all  men  by  a  law 
expressed  or  understood  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  or  at  least  from  the  era  of  the  flood; 
fcicce  Cod  threatens  to  condemn  and  punish,  in  a 
manner  so  sfernly  severe,  the.se  atrocities  in  the 
j)ractice  of  the  Canaanites  and  their  neighbours, 
who  were  not  subject  to  the  laws  qI  the  Hebrew 
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nation,  (cf.  'Hebrew  Wife,'  pp.  123-125;  Graves, 
'  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  pp.  49-52;  Bishop 
Watson's  'Apology  for  the  Bible,'  Letter  i.,  p.  9  ; 
Paleijs  '  Sermons  on  Several  Subjects,'  Sermon 
xxix.) 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-37.— A  Eepetition  of  Sundry 
LAw^s.    2.  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation. 

Many  of  the  law-s  enumerated  in  this  chapter  had 
been  previously  announced.  As  they  were,  hoW' 
ever,  of  a  general  application,  not  suited  to  par- 
ticular classes,  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  so  Moses 
seems,  according  to  Divine  instructions,  to  have 
rehearsed  them,;  perhaps  on  diflerent  occasions 
and  to  successive  divisions  of  the  people,  till  "all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel"  were 
taught  to  know  them.  The  will  of  Cod  in  the  Old 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament  Church  was  nob 
locked  uj)  in  the  repositories  of  an  unknown  tongue, 
but  communicated  plainly  and  openly  to  the 
people.  Ye  shall  he  holy:  for  I  ...  am  holy. 
Separated  from  the  world,  the  people  of  Cod 
required  to  be  holy  ;  for  His  character,  His  laws 
and  service  were  holy  (see  1  Pet,  i,  15), 

3.  Ye  shall  fear  every  man.  The  duty  of 
obedience  to  parents  is  placed  in  connection 
with  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbaths,  as 
both  of  them  lying  at  the  fouudation  of  practical 
religion. 

4.  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols  [D77.>'7]  —  vain, 
empty  nothings ;  either  from  [/t^]  not,  or  it  is  a 
diminutive  from  ^^^]  god— a  little  god— a  term 
of  contempt.  Ezckiel  applies  [□"'pi"^.?],  things 
rolled,  dung,  to  the  idols  of  Egypt  and  Canaau 
(chs.  XX.  7,  8,  10,  18,  24,  31 ;  xxiii.  37). 

6-8.  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings. 
Those  which  inxjluded  thank  oftorings,  or  offerings 
made  for  vows,  were  always  free-will  offerings. 
Except  the  X)ortions  whicli,  being  waved  and 
heaved,  became  the  })roperty  of  the  priests  (sec 
ch.  iii.)^  the  rest  ci  the  victim  was  eaten  by  tiie 
olierer  autj  his  friends,  under  the  following  regula- 
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6  it  at  your  own  will.  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on 
the  morrow:  and  if  ought  remain  until  the  third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in 

7  the  fire.    And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  is  abominable;  it 

8  shall  not  be  accepted.  Therefore  that '  eateth  it  shall  bear  his 
iniquity,  because  he  hath  profaned  the  hallowed  thing  of  the  LoRi>;  and 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

9  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  \vholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings -of 

10  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  e^cery  grape  of  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  them  "^for  the  poor 
and  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

11  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither    lie  one  to  another. 

12  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane 

13  the  name  of  thy  God:  I  am  the  LoTtD.  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy 
neighbour,  neither  rob ;  ^the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not 
abide  with' thee  all  night  until  the  morning. 

Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  ''nor  put  a  stumblingblock  before  the 
blind,  but  shalt  ^fear  thy  God:  I  am  the  Lord. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment:  thou  shalt  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty:  hut  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour. 

Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  «5  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people; 
neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood -of  thy  neighbour:  I  am 
the  Lord. 

Thou  'shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart:  "Hhcrti  slmlt  in  any 
18  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  ^and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.    Thou  ^shalt 
not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;  ^but 
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tions,  however,— that,  if  thank  offerings,  they  were 
to  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  Iheir  i^resentation  ;  and 
if  a  free-will  offering,  although  it  might  be  eaten 
on  the  second  day,  yet  if  any  remains  of  it  were 
left  till  the  third  day,  it  was  to  be  burnt,  or  deep 
criminality  was  incurred  by  the  person  who  then 
ventured  to  partake  of  it.  The  reason  of  this 
strict  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent 
an3' intrinsic  holiiie^s  or  mysterious  virtue  being 
superstitiously  attached  to  meat  offered  on  the 
altar.  8.  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
Ms  people.  This  phrase  means  excommunication, 
or  perhaps  d^ath,  (cf.  Exod.  xxviii.  43 ;  Num.  xiv. 
34;  xviii.  22,  32,  &c.) 

9, 10.  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land. 
The  right  of  the  poor  in  Israel  to  glean  after  reapers, 
as  well  as  to  the  imreaped  corners  of  the  field,  was 
secured  by  a  positive  statute ;  and  this,  in  addition 
to  other  enactments  connected  wath  the  ceremonial 
law,  formed  a  beneficial  jtrovision  for  their  support 
(cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  19-26).  At  the  same  time,  proprie- 
tors were  not  obliged  to  admit  them  into  the  field 
until  the  grain  had  been  carried  off  the  field  ;  and 
they  seem  also  to  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  poor  whom  they  deemed  the  most  deserving  or 
needful  (Ruth  ii.  2,  8).  The  same  regulation  ap- 
I)lied  to  the  clusters  remaining  on  the  vines  after 
the  first  gathei'ing.  This  was  the  earliest  poor- 
law  that  we  read  of  in  the  code  of  any  people  ; 
and  it  combined  in  admirable  union  the  obligation 
of  a  public  duty  with  the  exercise  of  private  and 
voluntary  benevolence  at  a  time  when  the  hearts 
of  the  rich  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  liberal- 
ity. 

11-16.  Ye  shall  not  steal  .  .  .  neither  lie  one 
to  another  [in^cra  ti''!>?]— a  man  by  his  neighbour. 
A  variety  of  social  duties  are  inculcated  in  this 
passage,  chiefly  in  reference  to  common  and  little- 
thought-of  vices  to  whicli  mankind  are  exceed- 
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ingly  prone— such  as  committing  petty  frauds,  or 
not  scrupling  to  violate  truth  in  transactions  of 
business,  ridiculing  bodily  infirmities,  or  circulat- 
ing stories  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these  bad  habits,  a  spirit  of  humanity  and 
brotherly  kindness  is  strongly  enforced.  12.  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.  As  this 
prohibition  occurs  frequently  in  this  and  the  two 
following  chapters,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
section  relates  principally  to  the  sanctification  of 
God.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  .  .  .  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee,  &c.— (cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15.)  The  Apostle 
James  (ch,  v.  4)  refers  to  this  statute  as  being  still 
in  full  obligation,  as  he  does  also  (ch.  ii.  9)  that 
in  V.  15  (see  on  Exod.  xxiii.  8). 

16.  Thou  Shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
tale-hearer  T|Sn].  The  words  are  borrowed 
in  Prov.  xi.  13  ;  xx.  19 ;  Jer.  vi.  28 ;  ix.  3.  Secret 
informers  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
magistrates,  except  in  cases  of  idolatry  or  undis- 
covered murder.  This  statute,  however,  refers 
only  to  the  circulation  of  malicious  or  injurious 
rumours  ;  and  as  a  tattler,  though  speaking  merely 
in  levity  or  thoughtlessness,  may  produce  much 
mischief,  tale-bearing  was  discouraged,  neither 
shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh- 
bour—?, e.,  act  as  a  false  accuser  or  a  false  wit- 
ness, to  endanger  the  life  of  another.  Accusers 
and  vidtn esses  usually  stood  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture, while  the  judges  sat. 

17.  thou  Shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour.  Instead  of  cherishing  latent  feelings 
of  malice,  or  meditating  purposes  of  revenge, 
against  a  person  who  has  committed  an  insult  or 
injury  against  them,  God's  people  were  taught  to 
remonstrate  with  the  offender,  and  endeavour,  by 
calm  and  kindly  reason,  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  fault,   not  suffer  sin  upon  him— that 
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19  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord.  Ye  shall  keep 
my  statutes. 

Thou  shalfc  not  let  tiiy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind :  thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed:  neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of 
linen  and  woollen  come  upon  thee. 

And  whosoever  lieth  carnally  with  a  woman  that  is  a  bondmaid, 
2  betrothed  to  an  husband,  and  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor  freedom  given 
her;  ^she  shall  be  scourged;  they  shall  not  be  put  to  deatli,  because  she 
was  not  free.  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord, 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the.  congregation,  even  a  ram  for  a 
22  trespass  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering  before  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which 
he  hath  done :  and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  all 
manner  of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  uncir- 
cumcised :  three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised  unto  you  :  it  shall  not 
be  eaten  of.    But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  *  holy, 

25  ^'to  praise  the  Lord  icithal.  And  in  the  fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase  thereof :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

26  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood;  ^neither  shall  ye  use 

27  enchantment,  nor  observe  times,    Ye  ^ shall  not  round  the  corners  of 
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ye  may  not  participate  in  his  sin.  18.  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  The  word  "neigh- 
bour "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  fellow-creature. 
The  Israelites  in  a  later  age  restricted  its  mean- 
ing as  applicable  only  to  their  own  countrymen. 
This  narrow  interpretation  was  refuted  by  our 
Lord  in  a  beautiful  parable  (Luke  x.  30). 

19.  Thou  Shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with 
a  diverse  kind.  This  -prohibition  was  jjrobably 
intended  to  discourage  a  practice  which  seemed  to 
infringe  upon  the  economy  which  God  has  estab- 
Ijli.shed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  thou  shalt  not 
sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed.  This  also  was 
directed  against  an  idolatrous  practice— viz.,  that 
of  the  ancient  Zabians,  or  tire-worshippers,  who 
sowed  different  seeds,  accompanying  the  act  with 
magical  rites  and  invocations  ;  and  commentators 
have  generally  thought  the  design  of  this  and  the 
preceding  law  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural 
lusts  and  foolish  superstitions  which  were  preva- 
lent amongst  the  heathen.  But  the  reason  of  the 
])roliibition  was  i>robably  ■  deeper  ;  for  those  who 
iiave  studied  the  diseases  of  land  and  vegetables 
tell  us  that  the  practice  of  mingling  seeds  is  in- 
jurious both  to  flowers  and  to  grains.  'If  the 
various  genera  of  the  natural  order  Graminece, 
which  includes  the  grains  and  the  grasses,  should 
be  sown  in  the  same  field,  and  flower  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  pollen  of  the  two  flowers  is  mixed, 
a  spurious  seed  will  be  the  consequence,  called  by 
the  farmers  chess,  and  is  always  inferior,  and  un- 
like either  of  the  two  grains  that  produced  it,  in 
size,  flavour,  and  nutritious  principles.  Inde- 
Ijendently  of  contributing  to  disease  the  soil,  they 
never  fail  to  i)roduce  the  same  in  -animals  anii 
men  that  feed  on  them  '  (  WJdtelaw).  neither  shall 
a  garment  ...  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon 
thee.  This  precept,  like  the  other  two  with  which 
it  is  associated,  was  in  all  probability  designed  to 
root  out  some  superstition  ;  and  accordiugly  Mai- 
raonides  (Townlej/s  'More  Nevochim,'  ch.  xii.) 
informs  us  that  he  found  it  enjoined  in  old  majiji- 
cal  books  that  the  idolatrous  priests  should  clothe 
themselves  in  garments  of  linen  and  woollen  "mixed 
together,  for  the  ])urpose  of  xjerforming  their  cere- 
Dionics.  A  secret  virtue  was  attributed  to  this 
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mixture.  But  it  seems  to  have  had  a  farther 
meaning.  The  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did  not 
prohibit  the  Israelites  wearing  many  different 
kinds  of  cloths  together,  but  only  the  two  specified; 
and  the  observations  and  researches  of  modern 
science  have  proved  that  'wool,  when  combined 
with  linen,  increases  its  power  of  passing  off  the 
electricity  from  the  body.  In  hot  climates  it 
brings  on  malignant  fevers,  and  exhausts  the 
strength,  and  wlien  passing  off  from  the  body,  it 
meets  with  the  heated  air,  inflames  and  ex- 
coriates like  a  blister'  {Whitelaw)  (see  Ezek.  xliv. 
17,  18). 

20-22,  whosoever  lieth  carnally  with  a  ,  .  . 
bondmaid.  Female  slaves  having,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  no  status,  possessed  no  rights  nor 
privileges.  In  the  case  supposed,  no  matrimonial 
nor  pecuniary  reparation  was  enjoined ;  and  the 
only  penalty  for  the  offence  was  a  trespass  offering. 

23-25.  fruit  .  .  .  three  years  ...  it  shall  not 
he  eaten.  '  The  wisdom  of  this  law  is  very  strik- 
ing. Every  gardener  will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit 
trees  bear  in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  i)luck  oft' 
the  blossoms  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  will 
thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly 
afterwards.  The  very  expression,  "  to  regard  them 
as  uncircumcised,"  suggests  the  propriety  of  pinch- 
\ng  them  off ;  I  do  not  say  cutting  them  off,  because 
it  is  genei'ally  the  hand,  and  not  a  knife,  that  is 
employed  in  this  operation'  {Michaelis). 

26.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the  blood 
[□■7n-'7p]— upon  the  blood.  This  phrase  may  be 
understood  rs  prohibiting  the  use  of  flesh  with 
any  of  the  blood  remaining  in  it ;  and  in  this 
resi)ect  the  precept  will  not  be  a  mere  repetitiou 
of  that  in  ch.  xvii.  10  (see  on  that  passage:  cf. 
Deut.  xii.  2.3;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  33;  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
25).  [The  Septuagint  has  here,  nh  ead.eTs  cttI  twj 
6ptihu.\  neither  shall  ye  use  enchantment,  nor 
observe  times  [iK'njn].  This  verb  signifies  to 
mutter  or  utter  a  low  hissing  sound  like  a  seri)ent, 
as  sorcerers  were  wont  to  do  ;  and  hence  some 
consider  that  the  reference  is  to  [o(j>ioaavTeia,  or] 
divination  by  serpents  [Dochart,  'Hieroz.,'  ii., 
D.  21).    But  the  woid  is  frequently  used  in  a 
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28  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.  Ye  sliall 
not  *  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks 
upon  you :  I  am  the  Lord. 

29  Do  'not  ^ prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore;  lest  the 
land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness. 

30  Ye  "shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  ^my  sanctuary:  I  am  the 
Lord. 

31  Regard  "'not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards, 
to  be  defiled  by  them  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

32  Thou  ^  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

33  And  ^if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  ^vex 
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wider  sense  to  signify  auguries  in  general  (Gen. 
XXX.  27;  xliv.  5).  Augurs  drew  omeus  from 
the  flight  and  feeding  of  birds,  as  well  as  from 
serpents  [and  in  this  sense  the  Septuagint  took 
tiie  word,  rendering  it  by  oiwve'iade]  (see  Bofie.n- 
miiUer's  '  Scholia,'  in  hoc  loco),  ["^^y^vr}]  The  verb 
signifies  to  cloud,  or  to  gather  clouds ;  and  hence 
some  render  the  words,  'ye  shall  not  observe 
clouds.'  A  study  of  the  appearance  and  motion 
of  the  clouds  was  a  common  way  of  prognosti- 
cating good  or  bad  fortune.  There  are  doubts, 
however,  whether  that  is  meant  Jiere.  Jewish 
writers  derive  the  verb  rather  from  [pi],  the  eye, 
and  suppose  the  reference  is  to  witchcraft  with 
the  evil  eye.  [The  Septuagint  renders  it  here, 
opvi^oaKoTr/icrea-ds,  inspect  birds ;  but  in  Deut. 
xviii.  10,  and  other  passages,  that  version  trans- 
lates it  KXnSovLX,ear6e,  'deriving  divination  from  a 
word  or  voice.]  Such  absurd  but  deep-rooted 
superstitions  often  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution 
of  serious  and  important  transactions;  but  they 
were  forbidden  especially  as  implying  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  being,  or  of  reliance  on  the  providence, 
of  God.  27.  Ye  shall  not  round,  &c.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  fashion  had  been  learned  by  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt ;  for  the  ancient  Egyptians  had 
their  dark  locks  cropped!  short  or  shaved  with 
great  nicety,  so  that  what  remained  on  the  crown 
api^eared  in  the  form  of  a  circle  suiTOundiug  the 
head,  whilst  the  beard  was  dressed  into  a  square 
form.  This  kind  of  coiffure  had  a  highly  idola- 
trous meaning;  and  it  was  adopted,  with  some 
slight  variations,  by  the  Arabs  and  other  idolaters 
in  ancient  times  (Jer.  ix.  25,  26;  xxv.  23,  where 
*'in  the  utmost  corners"  means  having  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  hair  along  the  forehead,  temples, 
or  behind  the  ears,  cut  in  a  circular  foi-m  :  see 
Itohinsoris  ^Biblical  Researches,' vol.  i. ;  'Egypt's 
Testimony,'  p.  123:  cf.  'Herodotus,'  b.  iii,,  ch. 
viii.)  Frequently  a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair  was  left 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  rest  being 
cut  round  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  the  Turks, 
Chinese,  and  Hindoos  do  at  the  present  day. 
neither  shalt  thou  mar,  &c.  The  Egyptians 
used  to  cut  or  shave  off  their  whiskers  towards 
the  ears,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  coffins  of  mummies 
and  the  representations  of  divinities  on  the  monu- 
ments- But  the  Hebrews,  in  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  neighbouring^  nations,  or  perhaps  to 
put  a  stop  to  some  existing  superstition,  were 
forbidden  to  imitate  this  practice.  It  may  appear 
surprising  that  Moses  should  condescend  to  such 
miuutije  as  that  of  regulating  the  fashion  of  the 
hair  and  the  beard— matters  which  do  not  usually 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  legislator — and  which 
appear  widely  remote  from  the  province  either  of 
a  government  or  of  a  religion.  A  strong  presump- 
tion, therefore,  arises  that  he  had  it  in  view  by 
these  regulations  to  combat  some  superstitious 
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practices  of  the  Egyptians.  28.  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings,  &c.  The  practice  of  making 
deep  gashes  on  the  face  and  arms  and  legs,  in  time 
of  bereavement,  was  universal  among  the  heathen, 
and  it  was  deemed  a  becoming  mark  of  resvicct 
for  the  dead,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  propitiatory  offer- 
ing to  the  deities  who  presided  over  death  and  the 
grave.  The  Jews  learned  this  custom  in  Egyi)t; 
and,  though  weaned  from  it,  relapsed  in  a  later 
and  degenerate  age  into  this  old  superstition 
(Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xvi.  6;  xli.  5 ;  xlvii. 
5),  which,  as  Pah/rare  informs  us,  still  iirevails 
amongst  the  Djowf  in  Arabia,  nor  print  any 
marks  upon  you  —  by  tafooimj  ;  imprinting 
figures  of  flowers,  leaves,  stars,  and  other  fan- 
ciful devices  on  various  parts  of  their  person. 
The  impression  was  made  sometimes  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron,  sometimes  by  ink  or  xjaint,  as 
is  done  by  the  Arab  females  of  the  present 
day  (ly Arvieux  and  Burclch'trdCs  '  Travels  among 
the  Bedouins  ;'  Lane's  'Manners  and  Customs  of 
Modern  Egypt,'  pp.  25-35),  and  the  different  castes 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  ])robable,  from  the  associa- 
tion of  V.  29,  that  a  strong  propensity  to  adopt 
such  marks  in  honour  of  some  idol  gave  occasion 
to  the  prohibition  in  this  verse  ;  and  they  were 
wisely  forbidden,  for  they  were  signs  of  ajiostasy, 
and,  when  once  made,  were  insuperable  obstacles 
to  a  return.  (See  allusions  to  the  practice,  Isa. 
xliv.  5;  Rev.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  1.) 

30.  keep  my  sahbaths,  and  reverence  my 
sanctuary.  This  precept  is  frequently  repeated 
along  with  the  prohibition  of  idolatrous  practices  ; 
and  here  it  stands  closely  connected  with  the 
superstitions  forbidden  in  the  previous  verses. 

31.  Regard  not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits 
p3{<ri  ;  Septuagint,  tyyaa-rpi^u^'oL's] —ventrilo- 
quists (ch.  XX.  7;  Deut.  xviii.  11;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3,  7-9).  The  witch  of  Endor  is  called  "  mistress  of 
oZ>"  (2  Ki.  xxi.  6;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6;  Isa.  viii.  19; 
xxix.  3).  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  familiar 
si)irit,"  signifies  the  belly,  and  sometimes  a  leathern 
bottle,  from  its  similarity  to  the  belly.  It  was 
applied  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  ventrilo- 
quists, who  pretended  to  have  communication 
with  the  invisible  world  ;  and  the  Hebrews  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  consult  them  ;  as  the  vain 
but  high  ijretensions  of  those  impostors  were 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  (lod,  and  subversive 
of  their  covenant  relations  with  him  as  His  i)eo])le. 
neither  seek  after  wizards  [c'jyiD]— the  knowing, 
wizards — i.  wise  men,  magi.  Tl.e  Se])tuagiut 
[6-7rao£(5ots],  enchanters,  sorcerers:  but  being  com- 
monly as.^ociated  with  those  who  had  ob,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  necromancers. 

33,  34.  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee.  The 
Israelites  were  to  hold  out  encouiagemcnt  to 
strangers  to  settle  among  them,  that  tliese  might 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
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seed  to  Motech. 


34  him.  But  Hhe  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one 
born  among  you,  and  "thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

35  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight, 

36  or  in  measure.  Just  ''balances,  just  ^weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
hin,  shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Loud  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of 

37  the  land  of  Egypt.  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  statutes,  and  all 
my  judgments,  and  do  them:  I  am  the  Lord. 

20,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  jMoses,  saying.  Again,  thou  shalt  say  to  the 

2  children  of  Israel,  "  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  the  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him 

3  with  stones.  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people;  because  he  liath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Molech, 

4  to  ^defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  profane  my  holy  name.  And  if  the 
people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he 

5  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him  not;  tlien  I  will  set  my  face 
against  that  man,  and  ^against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him  off,  and  all 
that  '^go  awhoring  after  him,  to  commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from 

6  among  their  people.  And  ^the  soul  that  turneth  after  such  as  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  after  wizards,  to  go  awhoring  after  them,  I  will  even 
set  my  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people. 

7  Sanctify  ^ yourselves  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 

8  God.  And  ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  do  them:  ^I  am  the  Lord 
which  sanctify  you. 

9  For  every  one  that  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put 
to  death:  he  hath  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother;  his  ^ blood  shall  be 
upon  him. 

10  And  -'  the  man  that  committeth  adultery  with  another  man's  wife,  even 
he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and 
the  adulteress  shall  surely  bo  put  to  death. 
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true  God  ;  and  with  this  view  they  were  enjoined 
to  treat  such  persons,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  friends, 
on  the  ground  that  they  themselves,  wlio  were 
strangers  in  Egypt,  were  at  first  kindly  and 
hospitably  received  in  that  country. 

37.  I  am  the  Lord.  This  Solemn  admonition  by 
which  these  various  precepts  are  repeatedly  sanc- 
tioned is  equivalent  to  '  I,  your  Creator,  your 
Deliverer  from  bondage,  and  your  iSovereign,  who 
liave  wisdom  to  establish  laws,  have  power  also 
to  punish  the  violation  of  them.'  It  was  well 
fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
with  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  Cod's  claims  to 
obedience. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-24. —Giving  One's  Seed  to 
Molech.  2.  Whosoever  .  .  .  giveth  ...  unto 
Molecli— (see  on  ch.  xviii.  21.)  Molech  in  Hebrew 
has  the  article  always  prefixed.  [The  Septnagiut 
renders  it  apxovn.']  This  was  a  more  horrid  crime 
than  tlie  one  denounced  in  the  former  passage,  for 
tiie  commission  of  it  was  to  be  visited  with 
capital  punishment.  It  is  called  'giving  one's 
eeed  to  Molech '--t.  devoting  children  in  sacri- 
fice, consuminj'  them  by  fire  in  honour  of  Baal  or 
Chemosh  (cf.  Deut.  xii.  .31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  Jer.  vii. 
31;  xix.  5;  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21;  xxiii.  37-39).  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  stone,  &c.  Criminals 
who  were  condemned  to  be  stoned  were  led,  with 
their  hands  bound,  without  the  gates  to  a  small 
eminence,  where  was  a  large  stone  placed  at  the 
bottom.  When  they  had  approached  v^ithin  ten 
cubits  of  the  spot,  they  Mere  exhorted  to  confess, 
that,  by  faith  and  repentance,  their  souls  might 
be  saved.  Wheu  led  loi  wai'd  to  within  four  cubits, 
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they  were  stripped  almost  naked,  and  received 
some  stupefying  draught,  during  which  the  wit- 
nesses prei)ared,  by  laying  aside  their  outer  gar- 
ments, to  carry  into  execution  the  ca])ital  sentence 
which  the  law  bound  them  to  do.  The  criminal, 
being  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  precix)ice,  was 
then  pushed  backwards,  so  that  he  fell  down  the 
perpendicular  height  on  the  stone  lying  below.  If 
not  killed  by  tlie  fall,  the  second  witness  dashed  a 
large  stone  down  upon  his  breast,  and  then  the 
"people  of  the  land,"  who  were  bystanders, 
rushed  forward,  and  with  stones  completed  the 
work  of  death  (Mark  xxi.  44  ;  Acts  vii.  58).  4  if 
the  people  of  the  land,  &c.— ?.  e.,  connive  at  their 
countrymen  practising  the  horrid  rites  of  Molech. 
Awful  was  it  that  any  Hebrew  parents  could  so 
violate  tlieir  national  covenant;  and  no  wonder 
that  God  denounced  the  severest  penalties  against 
them  and  their  families.  6.  the  soul  that  turneth 
after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits  ...  I  will .  .  . 
cut  him  off  from  among  his  people— (cf.  v.  27.) 
Witchcraft,  being  connected  with  idola,try,  was 
ranked  amongst  the  crimes  which  involved  treason 
against  Israel's  king,  and  h.ence  the  severity  of 
the  ])unishment  denounced  against  it  (see  on 
Divination,  &c.,  Selden,  '  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagma,' 
cap.  i.,  20).  7-20.  Sanctify  yourselves  .  .  .  and  be 
ye  holy.  The  minute  specification  of  the  inces- 
tuous and  unnatural  crimes  here  enumerated 
shows  their  sad  prevalence  amongst  the  idolatrous 
nations  around,  and  the  extreme  proueness  of  the 
Isi-aelites  to  follow  the  customs  of  their  neighbours. 
It  is  to  be  understood  tliat  whenever  mention  is 
made  that  the  offender  was  "  to  b3  put  to  death,'* 
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11  And  ^"the  man  that  lieth  with  his  fathers  wife  hath  uncovered  his 
father's  nakedness :  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  their  blood 
shall  he  upon  them. 

And  if  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter-in-law,  both  of  them  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  they  have  wrought  confusion  ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them. 

If  ^a  man  also  lie  with  mankind,  as  he  lieth  with  a  woman,  both  of 
them  have  committed  an  abomination :  they  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ; 
their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her  mother,  it  is  wickedness :  they  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,  both  he  and  they ;  that  there  be  no  wickedness  among  you. 

And  '^if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death:  and 
ye  sliall  slay  the  beast.  And  if  a  woman  ai3proach  unto  any  beast,  and 
lie  down  thereto,  thou  shalt  kill  the  woman  and  tlixi  beast :  they  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

And  °ii  a  man  shall  take  his  sister,  his  father's  daughter,  or  his 
mother's  daughter,  and  see  her  nakedness,  and  she  see  his  nakedness ;  it 
is  a  wicked  thing  ;  and  they  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their  people : 
he  hath  uncovered  his  sister's  nakedness;  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
And  '''if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman  having  her  sickness,  and  shall 
uncover  her  nakedness,  he  hath  ^  discovered  her  fountain,  and  she  hath 
uncovered  the  fountain  of  her  blood  :  and  both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  their  people. 

And  ^  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother's  sister,  nor 
of  thy  father's  sister;  for  he  uncovereth  his  near  kin:  they  shall  bear 

20  their  iniquity.  And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  his  uncle's  wife,  he  hatli 
uncovered  his  uncle's  nakedness :  they  shall  bear  their  sin  ;  they  shall 

21  die  childless.  And  ''if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife,  it  is  ^an  un- 
clean thing ;  he  hath  uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness  :  they  shall  be 
childless. 

22  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my 'statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and 
do  them;  that  the  land,  whither  I  bring  you  to  dwell  therein,  spue  you 

23  not  out.  And  yis  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  which  I 
cast  out  bef[)re  you :  for  they  committed  all  these  things,  and  therefore 

24  abhorred  tliem.  But  "1  have  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall  inherit  their 
land,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  you  to  possess  it,  a  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  ^  have  separated  you 
from  other  people. 

25  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean, 
and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean  :  and  ye  shall  not  make  your  souls 
abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of  living  thing  that 
^  creepetli  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as  unclean. 

26  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me:  ^for  I  the  hoBJ)  am  holy,  and  ^have 
severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine. 

27  A  ^  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death:  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them. 
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18 


19 


without  describing  the  mode,  stoning  is  meant. 
The  only  instance  of  another  form  of  caintal 
punishment  occurs  in  v.  14,  that  of  being  burnt 
with  fire ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  even  here 
death  was  first  inflicted  by  stoning,  and  the  body 
of  the  criminal  afterwards  consumed  by  fiic 
(Josh.  vii.  15). 

20.  they  shall  die  childless.  Either  by  the 
judgment  of  Cod  they  shall  have  no  children,  or 
their  spurious  offspring  shall  be  denied  by  human 
authority  the  ordinary  privileges  of  children  in 
Israel. 
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24.  I  .  ,  .  have  separated  you.  Their  selection 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  nations  was  for  the  all- 
important  end  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  the  universal 
apostasy ;  and  as  the  distinction  of  meats  was  one 
great  means  of  completing  that  separation,  the 
law  aVjout  making  a  difference  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  is  here  repeated  with  emphatic 
solemnity. 

27.  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them.  This 
phrase,  which  is  borrowed  from  Gen.  ix.  5,  is 
iuti'oduced  at  the  close  iu  enumerating  the  heinous 
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21     AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  say  unto  them,    There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 

2  among  his  people :  but  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him,  tfiat  is,  for  his 
mother,  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and  for 

3  his  brother,  and  for  his  sister  a  virgin,  that  is  nigh  unto  him,  which 

4  hath  had  no  husband ;  for  her  may  he  be  defiled.  But  ^  he  shall  not 
defile  himself,  being  a  chief  man  among  his  people,  to  profane  himself. 

5  They  ^  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave 
off  the  corner  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh. 

6  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God,  and  not  profane  the  name  of  their 
God :  for  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  the  ^  bread  of  their 
God,  they  do  offer :  therefore  they  shall  be  holy. 

7  They  "  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a  whore,  or  profane ;  neither  shall 
they  take  a  woman  ^ put  away  from  her  husband :  for  he  is  holy  unto  his 

8  God.  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore ;  for  he  offereth  the  bread  of 
thy  God  :  he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee :  ^for  I  the  Lord,  which  sanctify 

9  you,  am  holy.  And  ^Hhe  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she  profane  herself 
by  playing  the  whore,  she  profaneth  her  father  :  she  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire. 

10  And  "-he  that  is  the  higli  priest  among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head 
the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  and  ^  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the 

11  garments,  ^' shall  not  uncover  his  head,  nor  rend  his  clothes;  neither  shall 
he  ^go  in  to  any  dead  body,  nor  defile  himself  for  his  father,  or  for  his 

12  mother;  neither  "'shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  profane  the 
sanctuary  of  his  God ;  for  "the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God  is 
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crimes  which  were  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  criminals,  having  been  forewarned,  would  be 
their  own  murderers  ;  the  ministers  of  justice  who 
condemned  them  to  death  were  free  from  the 
responsibility  of  their  death.  [The  Septuagint, 
evoxoL  eicri,  they  are  guilty.]  Michaelis  places  the 
legal  right  of  extirpating  this  class  of  pestilent 
proxjhets  and  diviners  on  the  same  ground  that 
many  governments  in  modern  Europe  have  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits  ('  Comment.,'  vol,  iv.,  p.  75). 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-24.— Of  the  Priest-s'  Mouen- 
ING.  1.  There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 
\p^'b]—^OT  a  soul.  The  obvious  design  of  the 
regulations  contained  in  this  chapter  was  to  keep 
inviolate  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  sacred 
office.  Contact  with  a  corpse,  or  even  contiguity 
to  the  place  where  it  lay,  entailing  ceremonial 
defilement  (Num.  xix.  14),  all  mourners  were 
debarred  from  the  tabernacle  for  a  week  ;  and  as 
the  exclusion  of  a  priest  during  that  period  would 
have  been  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
the  whole  order  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
all  approaches  to  the  dead,  except  at  the  funerals 
of  relatives  [n;?'^*?,  for  his  flesh],  to  whom  afFec- 
tion  or  necessity  might  call  them  to  perform  the 
last  offices.  Those  exceptional  cases,  which  are 
specified,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of 
their  own  family  within  the  nearest  degrees  of 
kindred.  4.  But  lie  shall  not  defile  himself 
— 'for  any  other,'  as  the  sense  may  be  fully 
expressed.  The  i)ripst,  in  discharging  his  sacred 
functions,  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  chief  man 
among  his  people,  and  by  these  defilements  might 
be  said  to  profane  himself  [Bishop  Patrick).  [H'?], 
the  word  rendered  "chief  man"  signifies  also  'a 
husband  ;'  and  the  sense,  according  to  Knohel  and 
others,  is,  '  But  he  bein^  a  husband,  shall  not  defile 
himself  by  the  obsequies  of  a  wife'  (Ezek.  xliv. 
27)).  But  this  view  is  inadmissible,  the  wife  being 
included  in  "the  kin  that  is  near  unto  him" 
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[v.  2).  The  priests  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  other  people  were  disqualified  for  their  office 
for  seven  days  by  touching  or  looking  on  a  dead 
body.  5.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  .  .  .  nor 
.  .  .'cuttings  in  their  flesh.  The  superstitious 
marks  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  the  violent  excesses 
in  which  the  heathen  indulged  at  the  death  of 
their  friends,  were  forbidden  by  a  general  law  to 
the  Hebrew  people  (ch.  xix.  28).  The  Moabites 
and  other  ancient  idolaters  cut  themselves,  as  is 
also  done  by  the  modern  Hindoos,  and  even  by 
Armenian  Christians,  and  those  pilgrims  who  go 
to  Jerusalem  {Jose])h  Wolf).  But  the  iniests 
were  to  be  laid  under  a  special  injunction,  not 
only  that  they  might  exhibit  examples  of  piety 
in  the  moderation  of  their  grief,  but  also,  by  the 
restraint  of  their  passions,  be  the  better  qualified 
to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
others,  and  show,  by  their  faith  in  a  blessed 
resurrection,  the  reasons  for  sorrowing  not  as 
those  who  have  no  hope. 

7-9.  They  shall  not  take  a  wife.  Private  in- 
dividuals might  form  several  connections,  which 
were  forbidden  as  inexpedient  or  improper  in 
priests.  The  respectability  of  tlieir  office,  and 
the  honour  of  religion,  required  unblemished 
sanctity  in  their  families  as  well  as  tliemselves  ; 
and  departures  from  it  in  their  case  were  visited 
with  severer  ])uuishment  than  in  that  of  others. 
9,  burnt  with  fire— (see  on  ch.  xx.  14.) 
.  10-15.  he  that  is  the  high  priest.  The  indul- 
gence in  tlie  excepted  cases  of  family  bereavement, 
mentioned  above,  which  was  granted  to  the  com- 
mon priests,  was  denied  to  him  ;  for  his  absence 
from  the  sanctuary  for  the  removal  of  any  con- 
tracted defilement  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with,  neither  could  he  have  acted  as  intercessor 
for  the  i5eo])le,  unless  ceremonially  clean.  More- 
over, the  high  dignity  of  his  ofiice  demanded  a 
corresponding  superiority  in  personal  holiness, 
and  stringent  rules  were  prescribed  for  the  pur- 
Ijose  of  upholding  the  suitable  dignity  of  his 
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in  their  uncleanness. 


13  upon  bim:  I  am  the  Lord.    And  ''he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity. 

14  A  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  profane,  or  an  harlot,  these  shall  he 

15  not  take;  but  he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  bis  own  people  to  wife.  Neither 
shall  he  profane  bis  seed  among  bis  people :  for  ^  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  him. 

16,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying, 

17  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their  generations  that  hath  any  blemish, 

18  let  bim  not  ^  approach  to  offer  the  ^  bread  of  bis  God :  for  whatsoever 
man  he  be  that  bath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not  approach;  a  blind  man,  or  a 

19  lame,  or  be  that  bath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing  superfluous,  or  a  man 

20  that  is  broken-footed,  or  broken-handed,  or  crook-backt,  or  a  ^  dwarf, 
or  that  hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  or  *  hath  his 

21  stones  broken:  no  man  that  hatha  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  he 
hath  a  blemish;  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God. 

22  He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God,  both  of  the  *  most  holy,  and  of  the 

23  "  holy;  only  be  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  veil,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the 
altar,  because  he  bath  a  blemish;  that  be  profane  not  my  sanctuaries: 
for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

24  And  Moses  told  it  unto  Aaron,  and  to  bis  sons,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel. 

22,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to 

2  bis  sons,  that  they  "  separate  themselves  from  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name  in  those 

3  things  which  they  ^hallow  unto  me :  I  am  the  Lord.  Say  unto 
them.  Whosoever  he  be  of  all  your  seed  among  your  generations,  that 
goeth  unto  the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  hallow  unto  the 
Lord,  having  "^bis  uncleanness  upon  him,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 

4  my  presence :  I  am  the  Lord.  \Vhat  man  soever  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  is 
a  leper,  or  bath  '^a  ^running  issue,  be  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things, 
^ until  he  be  clean.    And    whoso  toucheth  any  thing  that  is  unclean  by 

5  the  dead,  or  a  man  whose  seed  goeth  from  him ;  or  ^  whosoever  toucheth 
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station  and  family.  13-14.  he  shall  take  a  wife 
in  her  virginity.  This  limitation  was  coutined  to 
the  high  priest.  '  Every  Coptic  priest  at  the 
j)resent  day  is  forbidden  to  marry  again  on  the 
demise  of  his  wife'  (vide  Gibbon,  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  318, 
on  the  opinions  of  the  early  fathers  respecting 
second  nuptials;  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt.,' 
ii.,  p.  62,  note).  The  same  rules  are  extended 
generally  to  the  families  of  Christian  ministers 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6).  15.  Neither  shall  he 
profane  his  seed  among  his  people— j.  e.,  disgrace 
his  house  by  a  low  marriage. 

16-24.  any  hlemish.   As  visible  things  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  any  physical 
!    infirmity  or  malformation  of  body  in  the  ministers 
j    of  religion,  which  disturbs  the  associations  or 
i    excites  ridicule,  tends  to  detract  from  tiie  weight 
i    and  authority  of  the  sacred  office.    Priests  labour- 
i    ing  under  any  personal  defect  M^ere  not  allowed  to 
i    officiate  in  the  public  service :  they  might  be 
employed  in  some   inferior   duties   about  the 
sanctuary,  but  could  not  perform  any  sacred 
office,   {Maimonides,  'More   Nevoch.,'  ch.  xlv.) 
The  holiness  of  the  priests  was  external  and 
relative,  for  inward  impurities  are  not  mentioned 
j    as  disqualifying  them  for  their  office.    In  all  these 
j    I'egulations  for  preserving  the  unsullied  purity  of 
tlie  sacred  character  and  office  there  was  a  typical 
!    reference  to  the  ijriesthood  of  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  '26). 
I      CHAP.  XXII.  1-9.— The  Pkiests  in  their 
Uncleanness.   2.  separate  themselves  from  the 
holy  things.    'To  separate'  means,  in  the  lau- 
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guage  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  'to  abstain;'  and 
therefore  the  import  of  this  injunction  is,  that 
the  priests  should  abstain  from  eating  that  part  of 
the  sacrifices  which,  though  belonging  to  their 
order,  was  to  be  partaken  of  only  by  such  of  them 
as  were  free  from  legal  impurities,  that  they 
profane  not  my  holy  name,  &c.— i.  e.,  let  them 
not,  by  their  want  of  due  reverence,  give  occa- 
sion to  profane  my  lioly  name.  A  careless  or 
irreverent  use  of  things  consecrated  to  God  tends 
to  dishonour  the  name  and  bring  disrespect  on 
the  worship  of  God.  3.  Whosoever  he  be  .  .  .  that 
goeth  unto  the  holy  things.  The  multitude  of 
minute  restrictions  to  which  the  priests,  from 
accidental  defilement,  were  subjected,  by  keeping 
them  constantly  on  their  guard,  lest  they  should 
be  unfit  for  the  sacred  service,  tended  to  preserve 
in  full  exercise  the  feeling  of  awe  and  submission 
to  the  authority  of  God.  The  ideas  of  sin  and 
duty  were  awakened  in  their  breasts  by  every 
case  to  which  either  an  interdict  or  an  injunction 
was  applied.  But  why  enact  an  express  statute 
for  i»riests  disqualified  by  the  leprosy  or  polluting 
touch  of  a  carcase,  when  a  general  law  was  already 
in  force  which  excluded  from  society  all  persons 
in  that  condition  ?  Because  i)riests  might  be  apt, 
from  familiarity,  to  trifle  with  religion,  and  in 
committing  irregularities  or  sins,  to  shelter  thein- 
selves  under  the  clcak  of  the  sacred  office.  This 
law,  therefore,  was  passed,  specifying  the  chief 
forms  of  temporary  tlefllement  whicTi  excluded 
fiom  the  sanctuary,  that  priests  might  not  deem 
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he  without  blemish. 


any  creeping  thing,  whereby  he  maybe  made  unclean,  or  ^'a  man  of  whom 

6  lie  may  take  uncleanness,  whatsoever  uncleanness  he  hath  ;  the  soul  which 
hath  touched  any  such  shall  be  unclean  until  even,  and  shall  not  eat  of 

7  the  holy  things,  unless  he  Svash  his  flesh  with  water.  And  when  the  sun 
is  down,  he  shall  be  clean,  and  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy  things, 

8  because  •^'it  is  his  food.    That  ^' which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with  beasts, 

9  he  shall  not  eat  to  defile  himself  therewith  :  I  am  the  Lord.  They  shall 
therefore  keep  mine  ordinance,  'lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  there- 
fore, if  they  profane  it :  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

10  There  shall  no  ™  stranger  eat  of  the  holy  thing  :  a  sojourner  of  the 

1 1  priest,  or  an  hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing.  But  if  the 
priest  buy  ani/  soul  ^witli  his  money,  he  shall  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is 

12  born  in  his  house  :  they  shall  eat  of  his  meat.  If  the  priest's  daughter 
also  be  married  unto  ^  a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  an  offering  of  the 

13  holy  things.  But  if  the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow,  or  divorced,  and 
have  no  cliild,  and  ^is  returned  unto  her  father's  house,  ^as  in  her  youth, 
she  shall  eat  of  her  father's  meat ;  but  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof. 

14  And  ^if  a  man  eat  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly,  then  he  shall  put  the 
fifth  part  thereof  unto  it,  and  shall  give  it  unto  the  priest  with  the  holy 

15  thing.    And  ^they  shall  not  profane  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 

16  Israel,  which  they  offer  unto  the  Lord;  or* suffer  them  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  trespass  when  they  eat  their  holy  things :  for  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them. 

1 7,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his 

18  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  '"Whatso- 
ever he  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel,  that  will 
offer  his  oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and  for  all  his  free-will  offerings,  which 

19  they  will  offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt  offering  ;  ye  shall  offer  at  your 
own  will  a  male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the 

20  goats.    ^^^^  Svhatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer;  for  it 

21  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  to  ^  accomplish  his  vow,  or  a  free-will  ofifer- 
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themselves  entitled  to  greater  liceuse  than  the 
rest  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  in 
any  de;^ree  exempted  from  the  sanctions  of  the 
law,  they  were  nnder  greater  obligations,  by  their 
])rie.stly  station,  to  observe  it  in  its  strict  letter 
and  its  smallest  enactments.  6.  shall  not  eat  of 
the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash  his  flesh  with 
water.  The  ablution  did  not  restore  him  to 
privileges,  but  it  was  an  indispensable  X)relimiuary 
to  restoration,  and  an  evidence  that  the  ceremonial 
disqualification  was  removed,  (see  on  ch.  xi.  27,  28, 
43,  44  ;  xii. ;  xiii.  ;  xiv.) 

10-16,— Who  of  the  Priest's  House  may  Eat 
OF  THEM.  10.  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the 
holy  thing.  The  portion  of  tlie  sacrifices  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  officiating  priest  was  re- 
stricted to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own  family. 
They  were  a  provision  for  the  ministers  and 
servants  of  the  king,  whom  he  maintained  in  and 
about  his  palace.  A  temporary  guest  or  a  hired 
servant  was  not  at  liberty  to  eat  of  them  ;  but  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  a  bought  or 
liome  born  slave,  Ijecaiise  such  was  a  stated  mem- 
ber of  his  household.  On  the  same  principle,  his 
own  daughter,  who  married  a  husband  not  a 
priest,  could  not  e  it  of  them,  though,  if  a  widow 
and  childless,  slie  was  reinstated  in  the  i)rivilege3 
of  her  father's  house,  as  before  her  marriage.  But 
if  she  had  become  a  mother,  as  her  children  had 
no  right  to  the  ])rivileges  of  the  priesthood,  she 
was  under  a  necessity  ot  finding  support  for  them 
elsewhere  than  uuder  lier  father's  roof.  13.  there 
49j 


shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof.  The  interdict 
recorded,  v.  10,  is  repeated,  to  show  its  stringency. 
All  the  Hebrews,  eyen  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
the  priest,  the  members  of  his  family  excepted, 
were  considered  strangers  in  this  respect,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  eat  of  things  ofiered  at  the  altar, 
14.  eat  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly.  A  com- 
mon Israelite  might  unconsciously  partake  of 
what  had  been  ofiered  as  tithes,  first-fruits,  &c. ; 
and  on  discovering  his  unintentional  error,  he  was 
not  only  to  restore  as  much  as  he  had  used,  but 
be  fined  in  a  fifth  part  more  for  the  priest  to  carry 
into  the  sanctuary.  15,  16.  they  shall  not  pro- 
fane. There  is  some  difiiculty  felt  in  determining 
to  whom  "they"  refers.  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding context  being  occupied  about  the  priests,  it 
is  sui)posed  by  some  that  this  relates  to  them  also; 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  whole  people  would 
incur  <?uilt  through  the  fault  of  the  priests,  if  they 
shoukl  defile  the  sacred  offerings,  which  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  x)resented  them  while 
under  any  defilement  (Calrin).  According  to 
others,  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  is  the  nominative 
in  the  sentence  ;  which  thus  signifies— The  children 
of  Israel  shall  not  X)rofane  or  defile  their  offerings, 
by  touching  them  or  reserving  any  part  of  them, 
lest  they  incur  the  guilt  of  eating  what  is  Divinely 
apijointed  to  the  priests  alone  {Cainiet). 

19-33.— The  Sacrifices  must  be  without 
Blemish.  19.  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will— 
rather,  to  your  being  accepted,  a  male  without 
blemish.  This  law  (ch.  L  3)  is  founded  on  a  sense 
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of  the  Lord. 


ing  in  beeves  or  ^  sheep,  it  shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted  ;  there  shall  be 

22  no  blemish  therein.  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a  wen,  or 
scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an 

23  offering  by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto  the  Lord.  Either  a  bullock 
or  a  ^  lamb  that  hath  any  thing  "  superfluous  or  lacking  in  his  parts,  that 
mayest  thou  offer  for  a  free-will  offering ;  but  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be 

24  accepted.  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised,  or 
crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut ;  neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof  in 

25  your  land.  Neither  ^from  a  stranger's  hand  shall  ye  offer  the  bread  of 
your  God  of  any  of  these ;  because  their  ^corruption  is  in  them,  and 
blemishes  be  in  them :  they  shall  not  be  aiccepted  for  you. 

26,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  When  ^a  bullock,  or  a  sheep, 

27  or  a  goat,  is  brought  fortli,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam ; 
and  from  the  eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  offer- 

28  ing  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  And  ichether  it  be  cow  or  ^ewe,  ye  shall 
not  kill  it  ^and  her  young  both  in  one  day. 

29  And  when  ye  will  ^  offer  a  sacrifice  of  tlianksgiving  unto  the  Lord, 

30  offer  it  at  your  own  will.  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten  up  ;  ye  shall 
leave  none  of  it  until  the  morrow :  I  am  the  Lord. 

31  Therefore  "shall  ye  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them  :  I  am  the 

32  Lord.    Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy  name;  but  ^I  will  be  hallowed 

33  among  the  children  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  which  hallow  you,  that 
^brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

23,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  Concerning  tlie  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye 
shall  "  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  even  these  are  my  feasts. 

3  Six  *  days  shall  work  be  done  :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
rest,  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  work  therein :  it  is  the  ^sabbath 
of  the  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings. 

4  These   are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even  holy  convocations,  which  ye 


shall  proclaim  in  their  seasons. 


of  natural  propriety;  and  hence  the  reasonableness 
of  God's  strong:  remonstrance  with  the  worldly- 
minded  Jews  (Mai.  i,  8).  23.  that  mayest  thou 
offer,  &c.  The  passage  should  be  rendered  thus  : 
'  If  thou  offer  it  either  for  a  free-will  offering  or  for 
a  vow,  it  shall  not  be  accepted.'  This  sacrifice 
being  required  to  be  "  without  blemish,"  symboli- 
cally implied  that  the  people  of  God  were  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  wholly,  with  sincere  purpose  of 
heart ;  and  its  being  required  to  be  '  perfect  to  be 
accepted,'  led  them  typically  to  Him  without 
whom  no  sacrifice  could  be  offered  acceptable  to 
God. 

27,  28.  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam. 

Animals  were  not  considered  perfect  nor  good  for 
food  till  the  eighth  day.  As  sacrifices  are  called 
the  bread  or  food  of  God  (y.  25),  to  offer  them  im- 
mediately after  birth,  when  they  were  unfit  to  be 
eaten,  would  have  indicated  a  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  besides,  this  prohibition,  as  well  as 
that  contained  in  the  following  verse,  inculcated  a 
lesson  of  humanity  or  tenderness  to  the  dam,  as 
well  as  secured  the  sacrifices  from  all  appearance 
of  unfeeling  cruelty. 

CHAP.  XXm."  1-4.— Of  Sundry  Feasts.  2. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  Concern- 
ing the  feasts  {r\\rv_  ny^D,  the  sacred  assembliesj 
—  the  times  of  assembling,  or  solemnities  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  20)  ;  and  this  is  a  preferable  rendering, 
aT)]ilicable  to  all  sacred  seasons  mentioned  in  this 
chaT)ter,  even  the  day  of  atonement,  which  was 
observed  as  a  fast.     They  were  appointed  by 


the  direct  authority  of  God,  and  announced 
by  a  public  proclamation,  which  is  called  "the 
joyful  sound"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  15).  Those  "holy 
convocations "  were  evidences  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, and  eminently  subservient  to  the  main- 
tenance and  diffusiou  of  religious  knowledge  and 
piety. 

3.  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath— (see  onExod. 
XX.  8,  9.)  The  Sabbath  has  the  precedence  given 
to  it,  and  it  was  to  be  a  "  holy  convocation,"  ob- 
served by  families  'in  their  dwellings,'  where 
practicable,  by  the  people  repairing  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle;  at  later  periods,  by  meeting 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  in  syna- 
gogues. 

4.  feasts  of  the  Lord  ...  in  their  season. 

Their  observance  took  place  in  the  parts  of  the 
year  corresponding  to  our  March,  May,  and  Sep- 
tember. Divine  wisdom  was  manifested  in  fixing 
them  at  those  periods— in  winter,  when  the  days 
were  short  and  the  roads  broken  up,  a  long 
journey  was  impracticable;  while  in  summer  tlie 
harvest  and  vintage  gave  busy  employment  in  tlic 
fields.  Besides,  another  reason  for  the  choice  of 
tliose  seasons  probably  was  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Egyptian  associations  and  habits.  And 
God  appointed  more  sacred  festivals  for  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  month  of  September  than  the  people  of 
Egy})t  had  in  honour  of  their  idols.  These  insti- 
tutions, however,  were  for  the  most  part  prospec- 
tive, the  observance  being  not  binding  on  the 
Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
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6     In  Hhe  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  pass- 

6  over.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord  :  seven  days  ye  must  eat  unleavened 

7  bread.    In  ^  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation  ;  ye  shall  do 

8  no  servile  work  therein.  But  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  seven  days :  in  the  seventh  day  is  an  holy  convocation  :  ye  shall 
do  no  servile  work  therein. 

9,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

10  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  ^When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I 
give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a 

11  ^ sheaf  of  ^the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest  unto  the  priest:  and  he  shall 
^  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you :  on  the  morrow 

12  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall  wave  it.  And  ye  shall  offer  that  day 
when  ye  wave  the  sheaf  an  he-lamb  without  blemish  of  the  first  year  for 

13  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  meat  offering  thereof  shall  be 
two  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour :  and  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be 

14  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin.  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  corn,  nor  green  ears,  until  the  selfsame  day  that  ye  have  brought 
an  offering  unto  your  God  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

15  And  -^ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from 
the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering ;  seven  sabbaths 

16  shall  be  complete:  even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall 
ye  number  ^fifty  days;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meat  offering  unto  the 

17  Lord.    Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two  wave  loaves  of  two 
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while  the  regular  celebration  was  not  to  commence 
till  their  settlement  in  Canaan. 

5-8.— The  Passover.  5.  the  Lord's  passover— 
(see  Exod.  xii.  2,  14,  18.)  The  institution  of  the 
passover  was  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  redemption  of 
the  Israelites,  while  it  had  atypical  reference  to 
a  greater  redemption  to  be  effected  for  God's 
spiritual  people.  The  distinctions  here  marked 
deserve  attention — "the  Lord's  passover,"  the 
passover  of  the  lamb,  the  paschal  day,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Abib  (see  on  ch. 
xiii.  4);  the  festival,  "the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,"  was  held  on  the  fifteenth  ;  and  the  whole 
solemnity,  which  commenced  on  the  fourteenth, 
terminated  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  that  montli. 
On  the  first  and  last  days  of  this  feast  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  work  ;  but  while  on  the  Sabbath 
they  were  not  to  do  any  work,  on  feast  days  they 
were  permitted  to  dress  meat ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
hibition is  restricted  to  "no  servile  work."  At 
the  same  time,  those  two  days  were  devoted  to 
"  holy  convocation  " — special  seasons  of  social  de- 
votion. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of 
every  day,  there  were  to  be  "  offerings  by  fire  "  on 
the  altar  (.see  on  Num.  xxviii.  19),  while  unleav- 
ened bread  was  to  be  eaten  in  families  all  the 
seven  days  (see  1  Cor.  v.  8). 

9-14.-  The  Sheaf  or  First-fruits.  10.  a 
sheaf  of  the  first-fruits— a  sheaf  [T-iV]-,  an  omer 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest.  The 
barley  being  sooner  ripe  than  the  other  grains,  the 
reajnn^  of  it  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
general  harvest  season  ;  for  previous  to  that  no 
Israelite  could  begin  his  harvest  nor  eat  of  the 
new  grain.  The  offering  described  in  this  passage 
was  made  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  first  month 
(Abib  or  Nisan),  tlie  day  following  the  first  pass- 
over  Sabbath,  which  was  on  the  fifteenth  (cor- 
responding to  the  beginning  of  our  April),  and  the 
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second  day  of  the  festival,  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  {Josephus,  '  Antiquities,' book  iii.,  ch.  x., 
sec.  5) ;  but  it  was  reaped  after  sunset  on  the 
previous  evening,  by  persons  deputed  to  go  with 
sickles  and  obtain  samples  from  different  fields. 
These  being  laid  together  in  a  sheaf  or  loose 
bundle,  were  brought  to  the  court  of  the  temple, 
where  the  grain  was  winnowed,  parched,  and 
bruised  in  a  mortar.  Josephus  mentions  that  it 
was  {v.  14)  parched  or  dried  before  the  fire, 
because  the  corn  might  not  be  generally  ripe.  11. 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath—?,  e.,  the  day  afLer 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  weekly  Sabbath,  but  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was  to  be  kept 
as  a  Sabbath  ;  for  upon  it  there  was  to  be  a  holy 
convocation,  and  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done. 
After  some  incense  had  been  sprinkled  on  it,  the 
l)riest  waved  it  aloft  before  the  Lord  towards  the 
four  different  points  of  the  compass,  took  a  part  of 
it  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  of  the  altar,  all  the 
rest  being  reserved  to  himself.  It  was  a  proper 
and  beautiful  act,  expressive  of  dependence  on 
the  God  of  nature  and  providence  —  common 
amongst  all  people,  but  more  especially  becoming 
the  Israelites,  who  owed  their  land  itself,  as 
well  as  all  it  produced,  to  the  Divine  bounty. 
The  offering  of  the  wave  sheaf  sanctified  the  whole 
harvest  (Rom.  xi.  16  :  see  on  Deut.  xxvi.  5-10). 
At  the  same  time  this  feast  had  a  typical  charac- 
ter, and  pre-intimated  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20),  who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  very 
day  the  first-fruits  were  offered. 

15-22.  —Feast  of  Pentecost.  15.  ye  shall  count 
.  .  .  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath— e. 
after  the  first  day  of  the  passover  week,  which  was 
observed  as  a  Sabbath.  16.  number  fifty  days. 
The  forty-ninth  day  after  the  presentation  of  the 
first-fruils,  or  the  fiftieth  including  it,  was  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  (see  also  Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  9),  17.  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habita- 
2  K 
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18  they 


19 


tenth  deals:  they  shall  be  of  fine  flour;  they  shall  be  baken  with  leaven; 

are  Hhe  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord.  And  ye  shall  offer  with  the 
bread  seven  lambs  without  blemish  of  the  first  year,  and  one  young 
bullock,  and  two  rams :  they  shall  be  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord, 
with  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings,  even  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  of  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice  ™one  kid 
of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a 
20  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with  the 
bread  of  the  first-fruits,  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord,  with  the  two 
lambs:  "they  shall  be  ^ holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest.  And  ye  shall 
proclaim  on  the  selfsame  day,  that  it  may  be  an  holy  convocation  unto 
you:  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in 
all  your  dwellings  throughout  your  generations. 

And  "when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  make 
clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field  when  thou  reapest,  ^neither 
shalt  thou  gather  any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest;  thou  shalt  leave  them 
unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

24  Israel,  saying,  In  the  ^seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall 
ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  ^memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convoca- 

25  tion.    Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein;  but  ye  shall  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

26,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Also  *on  the  tenth  day  of 

27  this  seventh  month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement :  it  shall  be  an  holy 
convocation  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offer- 

28  ing  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.    And  ye  shall  do  no  work  in  that  same 
day;  for  it  is  a  day  of  atonement,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you  before 
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23 
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tion,  &c.  As  the  presentation  of  these  loaves 
would  take  place,  not  in  the  dark,  but  certainly  in 
daylight,  this  may  explain  the  peculiar  expression, 
"  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come"  (Acts  ii.)— 
i.  e.,  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  which  commenced 
on  the  preceding  evening.  These  loaves  were 
made  of  "fine"-  or  wheaten  flour,  the  quantity 
contained  in  them  being  somewhat  more  than 
10 lbs.  weight.  As  the  wave-sheaf  gave  the  signal 
for  the  commencement,  the  two  loaves  solemnized 
the  termination  of  the  harvest  season.  They  were 
the  first-fruits  of  that  season,  being  offered  unto 
the  Lord  by  the  priest  in  name  of  the  whole 
nation  (see  on  Exod.  xxxiv.  22).  The  loaves  used 
at  the  passover  were  unleavened,  those  j)resented 
at  Pentecost  were  leavened — a  difference  which  is 
thus  accounted  for, — that  the  one  was  a  memorial 
of  the  bread  hastily  prepared  at  their  departure, 
while  the  other  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Goa 
for  their  daily  food,  which  was  leavened.  'The 
feast  of  Pentecost  prefigured  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit— ^/ie  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  fol- 
lowed that  sacred  day  on  which  the  law  was  given, 
and  by  which  the  spirit  of  bondage  was  introduced, 
as  it  also  prefigured  the  first-fruits  of  the  new 
Church  (Acts  ii.),  and  of  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  that  new  bread  with  which  the 
Jews  first,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  were  to  be  fed  ' 
{Spanheim,  'Chrouol,  Sac.  Par.,'  i.,  cap.  15).  21.  ye 
shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame  day  ...  an  holy 
convocation.  Though  it  extended  over  a  week, 
the  first  day  only  was  held  as  a  Sabbath,  both  for 
the  national  offering  of  first-fruits  and  a  memorial 
of  the  giving  of  the  law. 

22.  thou  Shalt  not  make  clean  riddance,  &c.— 
(see  on  ch.  xix.  9.)  The  repetition  of  this  law  here 
probably  arose  from  the  priests  reminding  the 
people,  at  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits,  to 
unite  piety  to  God  with  charity  to  the  poor. 
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23-25.— Feast  of  Trumpets.  24.  In  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month.  That  was 
the  first  day  of  the  ancient  civil  year.  Tisri,  the 
first  civil  mouth,  coincides  with  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  shall 
ye  have  a  sabbath  [pnsa'].  The  change  of  ter- 
mination in  the  word  for  "  sabbath "  seems  to 
indicate  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
(Hengstenberg,  '  Uber  den  Tag  des  Herrn  ')•  ^ 
morial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.  Jewish  writers 
say  that  the  trumpets  were  sounded  thirty  succes- 
sive times ;  and  the  reason  for  the  institution  was 
for  the  double  purpose  of  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  which  was  {v.  25)  to 
be  religiously  observed  (see  Num.  xxix.  3),  and  of 
preparing  the  people  for  the  approaching  solemn 
fast. 

27-32.  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  (ecclesi- 
astical year)  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt  ;  in 
fifty  days  after  that  the  law  was  given  from  mount 
Sinai ;  then  Moses  was  forty  days  on  the  mount 
(Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  ix.  9).  After  he  came 
down  he  was  forty  days  interceding  for  the  people, 
who  had  committed  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
(Deut.  ix.  18).  Again,  he  was  forty  days  on  the 
mount  for  renewing  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  x.  10).  But  these  num- 
bers—the fourteen  and  fifty,  and  the  three  forties, 
and  three  added  days  (either  intervening  between 
the  forties  or  at  the  close  of  them— come  to  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  day  of  the  year, 
which  falls  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  the  day  of  atonement,  a  day  of  atonement — 
an  annual  festival,  at  which  the  sins  of  the  whole 
year  were  expiated  (see  ch.  xvi.  29-34).  The  cere- 
monial having  been  fully  described  in  a  precediug 
chapter,  the  only  circumstance  here  dwelt  upon 
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29  the  Lord  your  God.    For  whatsoever  soul  it  he  that  shall  not  be  afflicted 

30  in  that  same  day,  *he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  And 
■whatsoever  soul  it  he  that  doeth  any  work  in  that  same  day,  the  same 

31  soul  will  I  destroy  from  among  his  people.  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of 
work :  it  shall  he  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all 

32  your  dwellings.  It  shall  he  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest,  and  ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls :  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto 
even,  shall  ye  ^celebrate  your  sabbath. 

33,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

34  Israel,  saying,  "The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  shall  he  the  feast 

35  of  tabernacles  for  seven  days  unto  the  Lord.    On  the  first  day  shall  he  an 

36  holy  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.  Seven  days  ye 
shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  ^  on  the  eighth  day 
shall  be  an  holy  convooatian  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord:  it  is  a  *  solemn  assembly;  and  ye  shall  do 

37  no  ser^'ile  work  therein.  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall 
proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  to  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  meat  offering,  a  sacrifice,  and  drink 

38  offerings,  every  thing  upon  his  day :  beside  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and 
beside  your  gifts,  and  beside  all  your  vows,  and  beside  all  your  free-will 

39  offerings,  which  ye  give  unto  the  Lord.  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  when  ye  have  ^  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall 
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is  the  affliction  of  soul  corresponding  to  the  season ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  severest  penalty  was 
incurred  by  the  violation  of  this  day.  32.  [naa^ 
fin22* ;  Septuagint,  (ra/3/SaT-a  aa^^aTuiv,  festival  of 
festivals].  The  Sabbaths  were  reckoned  from 
sunset  to  sunset. 

33-44.  the  feast  of  tabernacles  [n^2Bn  3n, 
festival  of  the  booths  (see  on  Exod.  xxiii.  16  ; 
xxxiv,  22,  where  it  is  called,  rj'CNn  :n,  feast  of 
harvest  ^  Septuagint,  eopTt]  ctkijuwu,  crKrjvoTrrjyLa 
(John  yii.  2)].  This  festival,  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  Israelites 
having  securely  dwelt  in  booths  or  taber- 
nacles in  the  wilderness,  was  the  third  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals  ;  and,  like  the  other 
two,  it  lasted  a  week.  It  began  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Tisri,  corresjjonding  to  the  end  of 
our  Sex)tember  and  beginning  of  October,  which 
was  observed  as  a  Sabbath  ;  and  it  could  be 
celebrated  only  at  the  i)lace  of  the  sanctuary, 
offerings  being  made  on  the  altar  every  day  of  its 
continuance.  To  these  seven  days  an  eighth  was 
added,  called  (v.  36)  [cnp-i^-ipn]  a  calling  of  as- 
sembly, "an  holy  convocation"  [and  in  Num. 
xxix.  So,  n-py?.  'Tn^'n]  (cf.  Neh.  viii.  18).  The 
Jews  were  commanded  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  festival  to  dwell  in  booths,  which  were  erected 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  fields,  or  streets ; 
and  the  trees  made  use  of  are  by  some  stated  to 
be  the  citron,  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  the  willow, 
and  the  pomegranate,  while  others  maintain  the 
])eople  were  allowed  to  take  any  trees  they  could 
obtain  that  were  distinguished  for  verdure  and 
fragrance.  While  the  solid  branches  were  reserved 
for  the  construction  of  the  booths,  the  lighter 
branches,  twigs  of  myrtle,  and  willow,  formed  into  a 
bouquet  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  were  carried 
by  men  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  was  carried 
(';.  4())  a  citron,  or  pomegranate,  a  kind  of  large 
lemon,  hnn  nej—'the  boughs  (the  fruit  or 
})roduce)  of  goodly  trees'— the  fruit  of  the  tree 
Iixidar  {Benlsch:  see  mar<fin).  It  appears  from 
Keh.  viii.  17  that  from  the  days  of  Joshua  the 
Israelites  had  not  dwelt  in  booths,  according  to 
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the  regulations  of  this  feast.  But  on  the  return 
from  the  captivity  the  i)ractice  was  revived,  and 
V.  15  enumerates  the  four  species  of  boughs  used 
for  the  constructing  and  covei'ing  of  the  booths. 
The  modern  Samaritans  in  Sichem  construct  their 
booths  from  branches  of  the  arhvtus  tree  {Robin- 
son's 'Biblical  Researches,' vol,  iii.,  p.  328);  and 
so  also  do  the  Caraite  Jews,  who  march  in 
triumphal  pi'ocession,  singing  psalms,  and  crying 
"Hosanna!"  which  signifies,  'Save,  we  beseech 
thee ! '  (Ps,  cxviii,  15,  25,  26.)  It  was  a  season  of 
great  rejoicing.  But  the  ceremony  of  drawing 
water  from  the  pool,  which  was  done  on  the  last 
day,  seems  to  have  been  the  introduction  of  a 
later  period  (John  vii.  37).  That  last  day  was  the 
eighth,  and,  on  account  of  the  scene  at  Siloam, 
was  called  "the  great  day  of  the  feast,"  The 
modern  Jews  in  Palestine  celebrate  only  the  first 
and  the  last  day  as  a  real  feast,  the  intermediate 
days  being  half  secular,  half  sacred.  Dr.  Colenso 
fiSiys  that  this  passage,  where  the  Israelites  are 
described  as  naving  dwelt  in  bopths,  is  not 
consistent  with  Exod.  xvi.  16,  where  they  are 
represented  as  dwelling  in  tents.  But  there  is  no 
inconsistency.  [For,  not  to  insist  on  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  Exod.  xvi,  16,  which  has  brjH,  tent, 
an  idiomatic  expression  for  a  house  or  household 
(Josh,  xxii,  4 ;  Judg.  vii.  8),  the  word  nap  is. 
used  indifferently  for  any  covert  or  shelter  (Job 
xxxviii.  39),  whether  booths  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17)  or 
tents  (2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  Amos  ix.  11),]  The  fact  is, 
that  some  might  have  tents,  while  others,  who 
were  poor,  and  not  possessing  the  requisite  ma- 
terials, would  content  themselves  with  erecting 
booths  of  leafy  boughs  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  first  stage,  "  Succoth " 
(Exod.  xii.  37).  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
those  erections,  in  the  hurry  and  privations  of 
the  exodian  journey  to  Sinai,  would  be  far  ruder 
and  more  temporary  wigwams  than  were  ever 
imitated  at  any  future  season  of  the  anniversary 
feast  of  memorial.  For  '  it  was  the  first  step,  the 
last  lingering  on  the  confines  of  Egyptian  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  first  step  into  the  wandering  state  of 
the  desert,  that  was  henceforth  to  be  commemo 
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the  lamps. 


keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days:  on  the  first  day  shall  be  a 

40  sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  sabbath.  And  ^ye  shall  take 
you  on  the  first  day  the  ^  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees, 
and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ;  ^  and  ye  shall 

41  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days  in  the  year.    It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 

42  in  your  generations :  ye  shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month.  Ye  shall 
dwell  in  booths  seven  days ;  all  that  are  Israelites  born  shall  dwell  in 

43  booths ;  that  ^  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Eg3^t : 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

44  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children  of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord. 
24,   AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command   the  children  of 

2  Israel,  that  they  bring  unto  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  ^  to 

3  cause  the  lamps  to  burn  continually.  Without  the  veil  of  the  testimony, 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  shall  Aaron  order  it  from  the 
evening  unto  the  morning  before  the  Lord  continually:  it  shall  be  a 

4  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations.  He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  *  the 
pure  candlestick  before  the  Lord  continually. 

5  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve    cakes  thereof :  two 

6  tenth  deals  shall  be  in  one  cake.    And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows, 


six  on  a  row. 


upon  the  pure  table  before  the  Lord.    And  thou  shalt 
put  pure  frankincense  upon  each  row,  that  it  may  be  on  the  bread  for  a 

8  memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  Every  *  sabbath 
he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord  continually,  being  taken  from  the 

9  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  -^it  shall  be  Aaron's 
and  his  sons' ;  and  ^  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place :  for  it  is  most 
holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual 
statute. 

10  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian, 
went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel :  and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish 

11  woman  and  a  man  of  Israel  strove  together  in  the  camp;  and  the 
Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  LORD,  '^and  cursed. 
And  they  *  brought  him  unto  Moses:    (and  his  mother's  name  was 
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rated'  {Stanley^s  'Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
p.  124).  39.  on  the  first  day .  .  .  and  on  the 
eighth  day  shall  be  a  sabbath  [jinaa^]— (see  on 
V.  24.)  40.  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day 
the  boughs,  &c.  The  four  arboreal  branches 
specified  were  not  designed  for  the  construction  of 
the  booths,  but  were  to  be  carried  into  the  temple, 
"to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  seven  days."  41.  ye 
shall  keep  it  a  feast  unto  the  Lord,  &c  [ynj— 
to  keep  a  festival,  to  celebrate  a  holiday  by 
leaping  and  dancing— by  sacred  dances  (Gesenius) 
(cf.  Exod.  V.  1). 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-2.3.— Oil  for  the  Lamps. 
2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel.  This  is  the 
repetition  of  a  law  given,  Exod.  xxvii.  20,  21. 
pure  oil  olive  beaten— or  cold-drawn,  which  is 
always  of  great  purity.  3.  shall  Aaron  order 
It  from  the  evening  unto  the  morning.  The 
daily  presence  of  the  priests  was  necessary  to  super- 
intend the  cleaning  and  trimming.  4.  upon  the 
pure  candlestick—  so  called  because  of  pure  gold. 
This  was  symbolical  of  the  light  which  ministers 
are  to  diffuse  through  the  Church. 

5-9.  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve  cakes— for 
the  showbread,  as  previously  appointed  (Exod, 
XXV.  30).  Those  cakes  were  baked  by  the  Levites, 
the  floiir  being  furnished  by  the  people  (1  Chr.  ix. 
32 ;  xxiii.  29),  oil,  wine,  and  salt  being  the  other 
ingredients  (ch.  ii.  13).  two  tenth  deals— i.  e.,  of 
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an  ephah,  13^  lbs.  M'eight  each ;  and  on  each  row 
or  pile  of  cakes  some  frankincense  was  strewed, 
which,  being  burnt,  led  to  the  showbread  being 
called  "  an  oflfering  made  by  fire."  Every  Sabbath 
a  fresh  supply  was  furnished :  hot  loaves  were 
placed  on  the  altar  instead  of  the  stale  ones,  which, 
having  lain  a  week,  were  removed,  and  eaten  only 
by  the  priests,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  3-6  ;  also  Luke  vi.  3,  4). 

10,  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  &c.  This 
passage  narrates  the  enactment  of  a  new  law, 
with  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  it.  The  "  mixed  multitude  "  (cf.  Neh,  xiii. 
3)  that  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  creates  a  presumption  that  marriage 
connections  of  the  kind  described  were  not  in- 
frequent (cf.  1  Chr.  iv,  18).  And  it  was  most 
natural,  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two 
people,  that  the  father  should  be  an  Egyptian  and 
the  mother  an  Israelite.  11.  blasphemed  the 
name  of  the  LORD.  A  youth  of  this  half-blood, 
having  quarrelled  with  a  native  Israelite,  vented 
his  rage  in  some  horrid  form  of  impiety.  It  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  Egyptians  to  curse 
their  idols  when  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  their  petitions.  The  Egyj)tian  mind  of 
this  youth  thought  the  greatest  insult  to  his 
opponent  was  to  blaspheme  the  object  of  his 
religious  reverence.  He  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
One  "who  sustained  the  double  character  of  the 
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tJie  seventh  year. 


12  Slielomitli,  the  daughter  of  Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:)  and  they  -^put 

13  him  in  ward,  ^that  tlie  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  showed  them.  And 

14  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed 
without  the  camp ;  and  let  all  that  heard  him  lay  *  their  hands  upon  his 

15  head,  and  let  all  the  congregation  stone  him.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Whosoever  curseth  his  God  '  shall  bear  his 

16  sin.  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone  him  :  as 
well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth 
the  name  of  the  LORD,  shall  be  put  to  death. 

17,  And  "he  that  ^killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.    And  he 

18,  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good;  ^ beast  for  beast.    And  if  a  man 

19  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour;  as  ^he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done 

20  to  him ;  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth :  as  he  hath 

21  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.  And  ^  he 
that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it:  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he 

22  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ye  shall  have  ^  one  manner  of  law,  as  well  for  the 
stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own  country :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

23  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  bring 
forth  him  that  had  cursed  out  of  the  camp,  and  stone  him  with  stones. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

25,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  mount  Sinai,  saying.  Speak  unto 

2  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  ^  keep  a    sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 

3  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy 

4  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof ;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall 
be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord  :  thou  shalt 

5  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.  That  *  which  groweth  of 
its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  ^  of  thy  vine  undressed :  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land. 
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tion. 


King  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  people ; 
and  as  the  offence  was  a  new  one,  he  was  put  in 
ward  till  the  mind  of  the  Lord  was  ascertained  as 
to  his  disposal.  14.  Bring  forth  him  .  .  .  without 
the  camp.  All  executions  took  place  without  the 
camp ;  and  this  arrangement  probably  originated 
in  the  idea  that,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  be  "  a 
holy  people,"  all  flagrant  ofienders  should  be 
thrust  out  of  their  society,  let  all  that  heard 
him  lay,  &c.  The  imposition  of  hands  formed  a 
public  and  solemn  testimony  against  the  crime, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  the  punishment  legal. 
But  this  impressive  act  implied  something  more. 
Those  who  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
criminal  devolved  the  guilt  which,  in  consequence 
of  his  crime,  might  attach  to  them  or  to  the 
nation,  wholly  on  him— left  his  blood  on  his  own 
head,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  punishment  (cf,  chs.  iv.  24,  29 ;  xvi.  21).  16. 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the 
land.  Although  strangers  were  not  obliged  to  be 
circumcised,  yet  by  joining  the  Israelitish  camp 
they  became  amenable  to  the  law,  especially  that 
which  related  to  blasphemy.  From  the  decision 
of  the  oracle  in  this  case,  the  Jews  derived  the 
superstitious  practice  of  not  uttering  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

17-22.  he  that  killeth  any  man.  These  verses 
contain  a  repetition  of  some  other  laws  relating 
to  offences  of  a  social  nature,  the  penalties  for 
which  were  to  be  inflicted,  not  by  the  hand  of 
private  parties,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
judges  before  whom  the  cause  was  brought. 

23.  the  children  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded.  The  chapter  closes  with  the  execu- 
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tion  of  Shelomith's  son;  and  stoning  having  after- 
wards become  the  established  punishment  in  all 
cases  of  blasphemy,  illustrates  the  fate  of  Stephen, 
who  suffered  under  a  false  imputation  of  that 
crime. 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-7.— Sabbath  of  the  Seventh 
YeaPw  2-4.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which 
I  give  you.  It  has  been  questioned  on  what  year, 
after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  the  Sabbatic  year 
began  to  be  observed.  Some  think  it  was  the 
seventh  year  after  their  entrance.  But  others, 
considering  that  as  the  first  six  years  were  spent 
in  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land  (Josh.  v. 
12),  and  that  the  Sabbatical  year  was  to  be  ob- 
served after  six  years  of  agriculture,  maintain 
that  the  observance  did  not  commence  till  the  four- 
teenth year,  the  land  keep  a  sahbath  unto  the 
Lord.  It  commenced  immediately  after  the  feast 
of  ingathering.  This  was  a  very  peculiar  arrange- 
ment. The  command  to  give  rest  to  the  land 
every  seventh  year,  when  the  extent  of  country 
was  so  disproportionate  to  its  population,  must 
appear  exceedingly  strange  to  those  who  have 
not  duly  considered  it.  The  generality  of  people 
would  account  for  it  perhaps  from  its  being  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  the  land,  which  would  be 
too  much  exhausted  if  it  were  not  permitted 
occasionally  to  lie  fallow.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  reason  ;  for  then  a  seventh  part  of  the  land 
would  most  probably  have  been  fallow  every 
year,  and  not  the  whole  at  once.  Moreover,  it 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  produce  anything 
which  would  tend  to  counteract  the  main  design  ; 
whereas  all  the  seed  that  had  been  accidentally 
scattered  on  it  during  the  harvest  was  suffered  to 
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6  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger 

7  that  sojourneth  with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast  that  are 
in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  meat. 

8  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years;  and  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto 

9  thee  forty  and  nine  years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  ^  of  the 
jubilee  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;  in  *^the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land. 

10  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  '^proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof :  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto 
you ;  and  ^  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall 

11  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  A  jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be 
unto  you :  ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in 

12  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  undressed.  For  it  is  the 
jubilee ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you :  ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out 

13  of  the  field.    In  ^ the  year  of  this  jubilee  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 

14  his  possession.  And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buyest 
ought  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  ^ shall  not  oppress  one  another: 

15  According  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy 
neighbour,  and  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall 

16  sell  unto  thee :  according  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shalt  increase 
the  price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  shalt 
diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  according  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  the 
fruits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee. 

IT     Ye shall  not  therefore  oppress  one  a.nother;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy 

18  God :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes, 
and  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them ;  ^  and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  in 

19  safety.  And  the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and 
dwell  therein  in  safety. 
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grow  up  to  maturity.  Nor  can  the  idea  of  being 
fallow  be  applied  with  any  propriety  to  the  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards,  which,  though  not  trimmed 
and  pruned  that  year,  were  suffered  to  bring  all 
their  fruit  to  maturity.  Some  other  and  deeper 
reasons,  then,  for  this  appointment  must  be 
sought  for.  Not  only  all  agricultural  processes 
were  to  be  intermitted  every  seventh  year,  but 
the  cultivators  had  no  right  to  the  soil.  It  lay 
entirely  fallow,  and  its  spontaneous  produce  was 
the  common  property  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger, 
the  cattle  and  game.  This  year  of  rest  was 
doubtless  to  in\agorate  the  productive  powers  of 
the  laud,  as  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  a  refresh- 
ment to  men  and  cattle.  But  it  was  calculated  to 
teach  the  people,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
reality  of  the  presence  aud  providential  power  of 
God,  and  to  train  them  to  habits  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  Him. 

8-23.— The  Jubilee.  8.  thou  shalt  num'ber 
seven  sabbaths  of  years.  This  most  extra- 
ordiuary  of  all  civil  institutious,  which  received 
the  name  of  ["id'ik']  "Jubilee"  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  a,  musical  instrument,  a  horn  or 
trumpet,  l>egan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  or  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when, 
by  order  of  the  public  authorities,  the  sound  of 
trumpets  x)roclaimed  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
versal redemption.  All  prisoners  and  captives 
obtained  their  liberties,  slaves  were  declared  free, 
and  debtors  were  absolved.  The  land,  as  on  the 
Sabbatic  year,  was  neither  sowed  nor  reaped,  but 
allowed  to  enjoy  with  its  inhabitants  a  Sabbath 
of  repose ;  and  its  natural  produce  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  all.    Moreover,  every  inherit- 


ance throughout  the  land  of  Judea  was  restored  to 
its  ancient  owner.  10.  hallow  the  fiftieth  year. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the 
jubilee  was  observed  on  the  forty-ninth  year,  or  in 
round  numbers  it  is  called  the  fiftieth.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  latter.  12.  ye  shall  eat  the 
increase  thereof,  &c.  All  that  the  ground  yielded 
spontaneously  during  that  period  might  be  eaten 
for  their  necessary  subsistence ;  but  no  persons 
were  at  liberty  to  hoard  or  form  a  private  stock  in 
reserve.  13.  ye  shall  return,  &c.  Inheritances, 
from  whatever  cause,  and  how  frequently  soever 
they  had  been  alienated,  came  back,  free  of  all 
encumbrances,  into  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors  or  their  heirs.  This  law  of  entail,  by 
which  the  right  heir  could  never  be  excluded, 
was  a  provision  of  great  wisdom  for  preserving 
families  and  tribes  perfectly  distinct,  and  their 
genealogies  faithfully  recorded,  in  order  that 
all  might  have  evidence  to  establish  their  right 
to  the  ancestral  property.  Hence  the  tribe  and 
family  of  Christ  were  readily  discovered  at  his 
birth.  Of  course  this  agrarian  law  constantly 
affected  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  property, 
for  the  amount  of  purchase-money  given  for  land 
would  depend  on  the  longer  or  shorter  tenure  of 
the  estate.  The  arrival  of  the  jubilee  annulled 
every  contract  that  could  bar  the  recovery  of  a 
patrimonial  possession. 

17.  Ye  shall  not  .  .  .  oppress  one  another. 
This,  which  is  the  same  as  v.  14,  related  to  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  possessions,  and  the  duty  of 
})aying  an  honest  and  equitable  regard,  on  both 
sides,  to  the  limited  period  during  which  the 
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And  if  ye  shall  say,  •'What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?  behold,  we 
shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase:  then  I  will  ^command  my 
blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three 
years.  And  '  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  ™  old  fruit  until 
the  ninth  year ;  until  her  fruits  come  in  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store. 

The  land  shall  not  be  sold  *  for  ever :  for  the  laixi  is  mine ;  for  ye  are 
^strangers  and  sojourners  with  me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  posses- 
sion ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for  the  land.  If  ^  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his  possession,  and  if  ^any  of  his  kin 
come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold. 
And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  ^himself  be  able  to  redeem 
it ;  then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  restore  the  over- 
plus unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  that  he  may  return  unto  his 
possession.  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that  which  is 
sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the  year 
of  jubilee :  and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his 
possession. 

And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may 
redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold ;  within  a  full  year  may  he 
redeem  it.  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  full  year, 
then  the  house  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  established  for  ever  to 
him  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  generations :  it  shall  not  go  out  in 
the  jubilee.  But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which  have  no  wall  round 
about  them  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country:  ^they  may  be 
redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee.  Notwithstanding  ^  the 
cities  of  the  Levites,  and  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession,  may 
the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time.  And  if  ^  a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites, 
then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  possession,  shall  go  out 
in  the  year  of  jubilee :  for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  are  their 
possession  among  the  children  of  Israel.  But  *  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of 
their  cities  may  not  be  sold ;  for  it  is  their  perpetual  possession. 
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1)argaiu  could  stand.  The  object  of  the  legislator 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  the  original 
order  of  families,  and  an  equality  of  condition 
among  the  people. 

21,  22.  I  will  command  my  blessing,  &c.  A 
provision  was  made,  by  the  special  interposition 
of  God,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  food  which 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  labour  during  the  Sabbatic  year.  The 
sixth  year  was  to  yield  a  miraculous  supply  for 
tliree  continuous  years.  And  the  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  as  well  as  the 
.Sabbatic  year.  (See  allusions  to  this  extraordi- 
nary provision  in  2  Ki.  xix.  29;  Isa.  xxxvii.  30.) 
None  but  a  legislator  who  was  conscious  of  acting 
under  Divine  authority  would  have  staked  his 
character  on  so  singular  an  enactment  as  that  of 
tiie  Sabbatic  year ;  and  none  but  a  people  who 
had  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise 
would  have  been  induced  to  suspend  their  at^ri- 
cultural  preparations  on  a  recurrence  of  a  periodical 
Jubilee. 

23-28.  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever— or. '  be 

(juite  cut  off,'  as  the  margin  better  renders  it.  The 
land  was  God's,  who  had  dispossessed  the  former 
inhabitants,  and,  in  prosecution  of  an  important 
design,  gave  it  to  the  x)eoy)le  of  His  choice,  dividing 
it  amongst  their  tribes  and  families.  They,  how- 
ever, held  it  of  Him  merely  as  tenants  at  will,  and 
had  no  right  or  power  of  disposing  of  it  to  strangers. 
In  necessitous  circumstances  individuals  might 
effect  a  temporary  sale.  But  they  possessed  the 
right  of  redeeming  it,  at  any  time,  on  payment  of 
an  adequate  comijcusation  to  the  present  holder ; 
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and  by  the  enactments  of  the  Jubilee  they  re- 
covered it  free— so  that  the  land  was  rendered 
inalienable.  (See  an  exception  to  this  law,  ch. 
xxvii.  20). 

29-31.  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house.  All 

sales  of  houses  were  subject  to  the  same  condition. 
But  there  was  a  difference  between  the  houses  in 
villages,  which,  being  connected  with  agriculture, 
were  treated  as  parts  of  the  laud,  and  houses 
possessed  by  trading  people  or  foreigners  in  walled 
towns,  which  could  only  be  redeemed  within  the 
year  after  the  sale  ;  if  not  then  redeemed,  these 
did  not  revert  to  the  former  owner  at  the  Jubilee. 
'This  circumstance,'  says  Graves,  'must  have 
given  property  in  the  country  a  decided  preference 
above  property  in  cities,  and  have  tended  to 
induce  every  Jew  to  reside  on  and  improve  his 
land,  and  employ  his  time  in  the  care  of  flocks 
and  agriculture;  which,  as  they  had  been  the 
occupation  of  those  revered  patriarchs  from 
whom  the  Jews  descended,  were  with  them  the 
most  honourable  of  all  employments.'  32-34. 
Notwithstanding  the  cities,  &c.  The  Levites, 
having  no  possessions  but  tlieir  towns  and  their 
houses,  the  law  conferred  on  them  the  same 
privileges  that  were  granted  to  the  lauds  of  the 
other  Israelites.  A  certain  portion  of  the  lands 
surrounding  the  Levitical  cities  was  appropriated 
to  them  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle  and 
flocks  (Num.  XXXV.  4,  5),  This  was  a  permanent 
endowment  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 
could  not  be  alienated  for  any  time.  The  Levites, 
however,  were  at  liberty  to  make  exchanges 
amongst  themselves ;  and  a  priest  might  sell  hia 
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35  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  ^fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then 
thou  shalt  ^relieve  Hiim;  yea,  though  he  he  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner; 
that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take  ^thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase: 
but  fear  thy  God ;  that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase. 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God. 

And  ^  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold 
unto  thee;  thou  shalt  not  ^^compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant:  hut 
as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall 
serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee.  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee, 
hoth  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own  family, 

42  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  For  they  are  ^my 
servants,  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  they  shall  not 

43  be  sold  ^^as  bondmen.    Thou  ^shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour,  but 

44  ^ shalt  fear  thy  God.  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  he  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them 

45  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the 
strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their 
families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land :  and  they  shall 
be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession;  ^^they  shall  be  your 
bondmen  for  ever :  but  over  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  ye  shall 
not  rule  one  over  another  with  rigour. 

And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  wax  rich  by  ttiee,  and  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner 

48  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's  family :  after  that  he  is  sold  he 

49  may  be  redeemed  again ;  one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him :  either 
his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
unto  him  of  his  family  may  redeem  him ;  or,  if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem 

50  himself.  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him  from  the  year 
that  he  was  sold  to  him  unto  the  year  of  jubilee :  and  the  price  of  his 
sale  shall  be  according  unto  the  number  of  years,  according  to  the  time 
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house,  garden,  and  right  of  pasture  to  another 
priest,  but  not  to  an  Israelite  of  another  tribe 
(Jer.  xxxi.  7-9). 

35-38.  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  .  .  . 
relieve  him.  This  was  a  most  benevolent  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  designed  to 
aid  them  or  alleviate  the  evils  of  their  condition. 
Whether  a  native  Israelite  or  a  mere  sojourner, 
his  richer  _  neighbour  was  required  to  give  him 
food,  lodging,  and  a  supply  of  money  without 
usury.  The  latter  was  severely  condemned  (Ps. 
XV.  5 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  8,  17) ;  but  the  prohibition 
cannot  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  modern 
practice  of  men  in  business  borrowing  and  lending 
at  legal  rates  of  interest. 

39-46.  if  thy  brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  and 
be  sold  unto  thee  [Tjop  '^"'nt*,  thy  neighbour]. 
An  Israelite  might  be  compelled,  through  mis- 
fortune, not  only  to  mortgage  his  inheritance,  but 
himself  ["130?]— not,  be  sold,  but  sell  himself  (cf. 
2  Ki.  iv.  l';  Neh.  v.  6;  Isa.  1.  1;  Iviii.  6;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-11 ;  Amos.  ii.  6 ;  viii.  6).  The  law  did 
not  empower  a  creditor  to  sell  an  insolvent  debtor ; 
the  practice  crei)t  in  through  the  lapse  of  years ; 
and  the  wife  and  children  (Matt,  xviii.  25),  nay, 
even  the  family  of  a  deceased  debtor,  were  liable 
to  be  sold,  as  those  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  iv.  1.  This 
practice  was  severely  condemned  by  Nehemiah(Neh. 
v.  5).  Michaelis  affirms  that  the  Jewish  Kabbis 
declared  against  the  legality  of  such  sales,  except 
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in  the  case  of  a  thief ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  unknown  in  our  Lord's  day,  the  allusion 
in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  being 
borrowed  from  the  usage  of  neighbouring  nations. 
In  the  event  of  his  being  reduced  to  this  distress, 
he  was  to  be  treated,  not  as  a  slave,  but  a  hired 
servant  and  a  citizen,  whose  engagement  was 
temporary,  and  who  might,  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  a  relative,  be  redeemed  at  any  time  before 
the  Jubilee  {vv.  47-52).  The  ransom  money  was. 
determined  on  a  most  equitable  principle.  Taking 
account  of  the  number  of  years  from  the  proposal 
to  redeem  and  the  Jubilee,  of  the  current  wages 
of  labour  for  that  time,  and  multiplying  the 
remaining  years  by  that  sum,  the  amount  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  master  for  his  redemption.  But  if 
no  such  friendly  interposition  was  made  for  a 
Hebrew  slave,  he  continued  in  servitude  till  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
regained  his  liberty,  as  well  as  his  inheritance. 
Viewed  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter,  the  Jubilee  was  an  admir- 
able institution,  and  subservient  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  uphold  the  interests  of  religion,  social 
order,  and  freedom  amongst  the  Israelites.  (See 
on  the  Jubilee ;  Godwyn's  'Moses  and  Aaron,'  lib. 
iii.,  ch.  X.;  Jahn's  'Bib.  Archseol.,' sec.  351;  Graves^ 
'Lectures  on  the  Pent.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  10;  'Jew. 
Repos.,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  143  ;  Michaelis,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  58-60;  Saalschuiz,  'Das  Mos.  Eecht.,'  pp. 
702-708.) 


A  blessing 


LEVITICUS  XXVI. 


to  the  obedient. 


51  of  an  hired  servant  shall  it  be  with  him.  If  there  be  yet  many  years 
behind,  according  unto  them  he  shall  give  again  the  price  of  his  redemp- 

52  tion  out  of  the  money  that  he  was  bought  for.  And  if  there  remain  but 
few  years  unto  the  year  of  jubilee,  then  he  shall  count  with  him,  and 
according  unto  his  years  shall  he  give  him  again  the  price  of  his  redemp- 

53  tion.    And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  him:  mid  the 

54  other  shall  not  rule  with  rigour  over  him  in  thy  sight.  And  if  he  be  not 
redeemed  ^"^in  these  years,  then  he  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 

55  both  he,  and  his  children  with  him.  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel 
are  servants;  they  a my  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

26  YE  shall  make  you  "no  idols  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a 
^  standing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  ^  image  of  stone  in  your 
land,  to  bow  down  unto  it :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

2  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Lord. 

3  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them ; 

4  then  ^I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 

5  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit.  And  your 
threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto 
the  sowing  time;  and  '^ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell 

6  in  your  land  safely.  And  ^  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  ^  shall 
lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid:  and  I  will  ^rid  ^evil  beasts 

7  out  of  the  land,  neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your  land.  And 
ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword. 

8  And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight :  and  your  enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the 

9  sword.    For  I  will  ^  have  respect  unto  you,  and  make  ^  you  fruitful,  and 

10  multiply  you,  and  establish  my  covenant  with  you.    And  ye  shall  eat 

1 1  old  store,  and  bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new.    And  ^  I  will  set 

12  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and  my  soul  shall  not  ^  abhor  you.  And  "^I 
will  walk  among  you,  and  will  "  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

13  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  that  ye  should  not  be  their  bondmen;  ''and  I  have  broken  the 
bands  of  your  yoke,  and  made  you  go  upright. 
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CHAP.  XXVI.  1,  2. -Or  Idolatry.  1.  Ye 
sliall  make  you  no  idols  [d^-'Sn]— notliings  (see 
on  oh.  xix.  4).  Idolatry  bad  been  previously 
forbidden  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5) ;  but  the  law  was 
repeated  here  with  reference  to  some  particular 
forms  of  it  that  were  very  prevalent  among  the 
neighbouring  nations  ["^.Pr?,  a  carved  image  of  an 
idol]  (see  on  Exod.  xx.  4).  a  standing  image 
[nasrri]— i,  e.,  upright  pillar  (see  on  Gen.  xxviii.  18; 
also  Exod.  xxiii.  24).  any  image  of  stone  [pN: 
n^spn]  —  i,  e.,  an  obelisk,  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphical  and  superstitious  characters.  The  former 
denoted  the  common  and  smaller  pillars  of  the 
Syrians  or  Canaanites ;  the  latter  pointed  to  the 
large  and  elaborate  obelisks  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  as  guardian  divinities,  or  used  as 
stones  of  adoration  to  stimulate  religions  worship. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  consider  maskith  (see  on  Num. 
xxxiii.  52),  here  distinguished  from  pesel,  an  idol  of 
wood  (Isa.  xliv.  15).  The  Israelites  were  enjoined 
to  beware  of  them. 

2.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths.  Very  fre- 
quently, in  this  book  of  the  law,  the  Sabbath 
and  the  sanctuary  are  mentioned  as  antidotes  to 
idolatry. 

3-1.3.— A  Blessing  to  the  Obedient.   3.  If  ye 
walk  in  my  statutes.    In  that  covenant  into 
which  God  graciously  entered  with  the  peoT)le  of 
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Israel,  He  promised  to  bestow  upon  them  a  variety 
of  blessings,  so  long  as  they  continued  obedient  to 
Him  as  their  Almighty  Kuler ;  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent history  that  people  found  every  promise 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  peace, 
a  populous  country,  and  victory  over  all  enemies. 
4.  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season.  Eain 
seldom  fell  in  Judea  except  at  two  seasons— the 
former  rain  at  the  end  of  autumn— the  seed  time— 
and  the  latter  rain  in  spring,  before  the  beginning 
of  harvest  (Jer.  v.  24).  5.  your  threshing  shall 
reach,  &c.  The  barley  harvest  in  Judea  was 
about  the  middle  of  April;  the  wheat  harvest 
about  six  weeks  after,  or  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
After  the  harvest  comes  the  vintage,  and  fruit- 
gathering  towards  the  latter  end  of  July.  Moses 
led  the  Hebrews  to  believe  that,  provided  they 
were  faithful  to  God,  there  would  be  no  idle  time 
between  the  harvest  and  vintage,  so  great  would 
be  the  increase  (see  Amos  ix.  13).  This  promise 
would  be  very  animating  to  a  people  who  had 
come  from  a  country  where,  for  three  months, 
they  were  pent  up  without  being  able  to  walk 
abroad,  from  the  fields  being  under  water.  10. 
ye  shall  eat  old  store.  Their  stock  of  old  corn 
would  be  still  unexhausted  and  large  when  the 
next  harvest  brought  a  new  supply.  13.  I  have 
broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke— a  metaphorical 
expression  to  denote  their  emancipation  fi'cm 
Egyptian  slavery. 


A  curse 


LEVITICUS  XXVI. 


to  the  disobedient. 


14  But  ^if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  com- 

15  mandments;  and  if  ye  shall  '^despise  my  statutes,  or  if  your  soul  abhor 
my  judgments,  so  that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but  that  ye 

16  break  my  covenant :  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you;  I  will  even  appoint 
*  over  you  terror,  '  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  that  shall  *  con- 
sume the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  ^  shall  sow  your  seed 

17  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it.  And  I  will  set  my  face  against 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies :  they  ^  that  hate  you 
shall  reign  over  you;  and  ^'ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you. 

And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  then  I  wdll  punish 
you  ^  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.  And  I  will  ^  break  the  pride  of 
your  power;  and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and  your  earth  as 
brass :  and  your  ^  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain  :  for  "  your  land  shall 
not  yield  her  increase,  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their 
fruits. 

And  if  ye  walk  ^  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  me  ;  I 
will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you,  according  to  your  sins. 
I  *  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among  you,  which  shall  rob  you  of  your 
children,  and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in  number;  and 
^your  high  ways  shall  be  desolate. 

And  if  ye   will  not  be  reformed  by  me  by  these  things,  but  will  walk 

24  contrary  unto  me;  then  ^will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto  you,  and  will 

25  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for  your  sins.  And  ^  I  will  bring  a  sword 
upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant :  and  when  ye 
are  gathered  together  within  your  cities,  I  ^will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  And  '^when 
I  have  broken  the  staff  of  your  bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread 
in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  again  by  weight :  and 
*ye  shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied. 

And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  but  walk  contrary 
unto  me;  then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  also  •'in  fury;  and  I, 
even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins.  And  *  ye  shall  eat 
the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat. 
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14-39.  — A  Curse  to  the  Disobedient.  14. 
But  if  ye  will  not,  &c.  In  proportion  to  the  great 
and  manifold  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  the  extent  of  their  national 
criminality  and  the  severity  of  their  national 
punishments  if  thej''  disobeyed ;  and  in  this  pas- 
sage a  slowly  but  gradually  increasing  accumula- 
tion of  national  calamities  is  denounced,  till  they 
culminated  in  the  captivity.  16.  terror  [n^n] — 
sickness,  disease  [Septuagint,  airopia],  want,  dis- 
tress, consumption  [the  Septuagint  renders  this 
\//a)pa,  scab,  mange],  and  the  tourning  ague— [nn-ij^^ 
burning  fever;  Septuagint,  ^ov  'iKTspa  crcpaKeXLt^ovra 
Tov^  ocpdaXfjLov^,  the  jaundice,  disordering  the  eyes.] 
Some  consider  these  as  symptoms  of  the  same  dis- 
ease—consumption followed  by  the  shivering,  burn- 
ing, and  sweating  tits  that  are  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  that  malady.  No  certain  explanation  can 
be  given. 

18.  punish  you  seven  times  more— i.e.,  with 
far  more  severe  and  protracted  calamities.  '  Seven 
is  the  number  in  the  Divine  law  with  w^hich  the 
idea  of  remission  was  ever  linked.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  it  as  the  number  of  punishment  or  retri- 
bution for  evil  also  (Gen.  iv.  5;  Lev.  xxvi.  18,  21, 
24,  28;  Deut.  xxviii.  23) ;  yet  this  should  not  dis- 
turb or  perplex,  rather  confirm  us  in  this  view, 
since  there  lies  ever  in  punishment  the  idea 
of  restoration  of.  disturbed  relations,  and  so  of 
forgiveness,'  (Trench  'On  the  Par.')  19.  I  will 
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make  your  heaven  as  iron.  No  figures  could 
have  been  employed  to  convey  a  better  idea  of 
severe  and  long- continued  famine  or  of  grinding 
tyranny. 

22.  I  Will  also  send  wild  beasts.  This  was  one 
of  the  four  judgments  threatened,  Ezek.  xiv.  21 : 
see  also  2  Ki.  ii.  24.  your  high  ways,  &c.  Trade 
and  commerce  will  be  destroyed— freedom  and 
safety  will  be  gone— neither  stranger  nor  native 
will  be  found  on  the  roads  (Isa.  xxxiii.  8).  This  is 
an  exact  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  has  long  lain  in  a  state  of  desolation, 
brought  on  by  the  sins  of  the  ancient  Jews  (see 
a  list  of  forty-two  public  roads  which  intersected 
ancient  Judea  in  various  directions,  contained  in 
Belandi,  'Falsest.  Illust.,'  torn,  i.,  p.  415. 

26.  ten  women  shall  hake,  &c.  The  bread  used 
in  families  is  usually  baked  by  women,  and  at  home. 
But  sometimes  also,  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  is 
baked  in  public  ovens  for  want  of  fuel;  and  the 
scarcity  predicted  here  would  be  so  great  that 
one  oven  would  be  sufficient  to  bake  as  much  as 
ten  women  used  in  ordinary  occasions  to  provide 
for  family  use ;  and  even  this  scanty  i)ortiou  of 
bread  M  ould  be  distributed  by  weight  (Ezek.  iv. 
16;  Hos.  iv.  10). 

29.  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons.  The 
revolting  picture  was  actually  exhibited  at  tlie 
siege  of  Samaria,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Lam.  iv.  10),  and  at  the  destruc- 
tiou  of  that  city  by  the  Homans  (see  on  Deut. 
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And  '  I  will  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut  down  your  images,  and 
^  cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,  and  my  soul  shall 
"abhor  you.  And  *  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  and  bring  ^your 
sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  and  1  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 
odours.  And  ^  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation :  and  your  enemies 
which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at  it.  And  '  I  will  scatter  you 
among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you :  and  your  land 
shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.  Then  *  shall  the  land  enjoy  her 
sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  he  in  your  enemies'  land  ; 
35  even  then  shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  As  long  as  it  lieth 
desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye 
dwelt  upon  it. 

And  upon  them  that  are  left  aliw  of  you  I  ^  will  send  a  faintness  into 
their  hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies;  and  the  sound  of  a  ^shaken 
leaf  shall  chase  them ;  and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword ;  and 
they  shall  fall  when  none  pursueth.  And  ^"they  shall  fall  one  upon 
another,  as  it  were  before  a  sword,  when  none  pursueth  :  and  ^  ye  shall 

38  have  no  power  to  stand  before  your  enemies.    And  ye  shall  perish  among 

39  the  heathen,  and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  And  they 
that  are  left  of  you  ^  shall  pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  your  enemies' 
lands ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine  away 
with  them.  If  ^  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of 
their  fathers,  with  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and 
that  also  they  have  walked  contrary  unto  me ;  and  that  I  also  have  walked 
contrary  unto  them,  and  have  brought  them  into  the  land  of  their 
enemies;  if  then  their  ^ uncircumcised  hearts  be  "humbled,  and  they 

42  then  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity:  then  will  I  ^remember 
my  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also 
my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remember;  and  I  will  ^remember 
the  land. 

The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while 
she  lieth  desolate  without  them  :  and  they  shall  accept  of  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity;  because,  even  because  they  despised  my  judgments,  and 
because  their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes.    And  yet  for  all  that,  when 
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xx\dii. )  30. 1  will  destroy  your  higli  places  ['Jlil'^'^n] 
— I  will  pluck  down  (a  word  of  strong  meaning, 
implying  utter  destruction :  cf.  Num.  xxxiii.  62 ; 
Estli.  iii.  6)  consecrated  inclosures  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  or  on  little  hillocks,  raised  for 
j)ractising  the  rites  of  idolatry,  cut  down  your 
images  [c^^iEn]— images  of  the  sun.    This  inter- 

I>retation  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  ten 
*unic  cippi  with  inscriptions  to  Baal,  (see  Gesenius, 
'Monum.  Phoenic.')  According  to  some,  those 
images  were  made  in  the  form  of  chariots  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  11) ;  according  to  others,  they  were  of  a 
conical  form,  like  small  pyramids.  Reared  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  they  were  usually  placed  on  a 
very  hi^h  situation,  to  enable  the  worshippers  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  rising  sun.  They  were 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  and  when  set  \\]\ 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  cast  your  carcases,  &c. 
[c::'i7i^i!]  —  trunks,  blocks,  stercoreL  Like  the 
statues  of  idols,  which,  when  broken,  lie  neglected 
and  contemned,  the  Jews  during  the  sieges  and 
subsequent  captivity  often  wanted  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  31.  I  will  make  your  cities  waste. 
Tills  destruction  of  its  numerous  and  flourishing 
cities,  which  was  brought  uix)n  Judea  through 
the  sins  of  Israel,  took  i)lace  by  the  forced  re- 
moval of  the  jjeople  during  and  long  after  the 
<;aptivity.  But  it  is  realized  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent now.  bring  your  sanctuaries,  &c.  — the 
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tabernacle  and  temple,  as  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  the  subsequent  clause,  in  which  God 
announces  that  He  will  not  accept  or  regard  their 
sacrifices  (cf.  ch.  v.  16 ;  Eccl.  x.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  10 ;  Eph. 
V.  2).  33.  I  will  scatter,  &c.— as  was  done  when 
the  elite  of  the  nation  were  removed  into  Assyria, 
and  placed  in  various  parts  of  that  kingdom.  34. 
Then  shall  the  land,  &c.  A  long  arrear  of  Sab- 
batic years  had  accumulated  through  the  avarice 
and  apostasy  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  deprived 
their  land  of  its  appointed  season  of  rest.  The 
number  of  those  Sabbatic  years  seems  to  have 
been  seventy,  as  determined  by  the  duration  of 
the  captivity.  This  early  prediction  is  very  re- 
markable, considering  that  the  usual  policy  of  the 
Assyrian  conquerors  was  to  send  colonies  to  culti- 
vate  and  inhabit  their  newly  acquired  provinces. 

36.  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  ...  I  will 
send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.  Everywhere 
in  the  East,  but  especially  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jew 
betrays  in  his  conduct  a  restless  unquiet  spirit,  as  a 
remorse,  which  eighteen  centuries  have  not  been 
al)le  to  overcome.  In  presence  of  the  places  which 
accuse  him,  marked  with  a  brand  of  reprobation, 
the  Jew  of  Jerusalem  lives  only  half -breathing 
with  difficulty  {Bovet,  '  Voyage  En. Terre  Sainte'). 
38.  the  land  of  your  enemies,  &c.  On  the  removal 
of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  they  never  re- 
turned, and  all  traces  of  them  were  lost.  40-45. 
If  they  shall  confess,  &c.  This  passage  holds  out 
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they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither 
will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant 
with  them:  fori  aw  the  Lord  their  God.  But  I  will  ^  for  their  sakes 
remember  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,  ^  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  ^in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  that  I  might  be  their  God : 
I  am  the  Lord. 

These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  the  Lord  made 
between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel  ^  in  mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

27,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  "When  a  man  shall  make  a  singular  vow,  the 

3  person  shall  be  for  the  Lord  by  thy  estimation.  And  thy  estimation 
shall  be  of  the  male  from  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years  old,  even 
thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after  ^  the  shekel  of  the 

4  sanctuary.    And  if  it  be  a  female,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  thirty 

5  skekels.  And  if  it  be  from  five  years  old  even  unto  twenty  years  old, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty  shekels,  and  for  the 

6  female  ten  shekels.  And  if  it  be  from  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years 
old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  five  shekels  of  silver,  and 

7  for  the  female  thy  estimation  shall  be  three  shekels  of  silver.  And  if  it 
be  from  sixty  years  old  and  above ;  if  it  be  a  male,  then  thy  estimation 

8  shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  shekels.  But  if  he  be 
poorer  than  thy  estimation,  then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  shall  value  him ;  according  to  his  ability  that  vowed  shall 
the  priest  value  him. 

9  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring  an  offering  tinto  the  Lord, 

10  all  that  any  man  giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord  ^  shall  be  holy.  He  shall 
not  alter  it,  nor  change  it,  a  good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad  for  a  good :  and  if  he 
shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast,  then  it  and  the  exchange  thereof  shall 

11  be  holy.  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  beast,  of  which  they  do  not  offer  a 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before  the  priest : 

12  and  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  ^  as  thou  vainest 

13  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall  it  be.  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it,  then 
he  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereof  unto  thy  estimation. 
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the  gracious  promise  of  Divine  forgiveness  and 
favour  on  their  repentance,  and  their  happy  re- 
storation to  their  own  land,  in  memory  oi  the 
covenant  made  with  their  fathers,  (Rom.  ii.) 

46.  These  are  the  statutes.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  last  chaT)ter  was  originally  placed 
after  the  25th  [Adam  Clarke)-,  while  others  con- 
sider that  the  next  chapter  was  added  as  an  ap- 
Ijendix,  in  consequence  of  many  people  being  influ- 
enced by  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  to  resolve  that  they  would  dedicate  them- 
selves and  their  possessions  to  God  [Calmet). 

CHAP.  XXVII.  1-19. -Concerning  Vows.  2-8. 
When  a  man  shall  make,  &c.  Persons  have  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  been  accustomed  to  present 
votive  ofi"erings,  either  from  gratitude  for  benefits 
received  or  in  the  event  of  deliverance  from  ap- 
jirehended  evil.  And  Moses  was  empo\yered  by 
Divine  authority  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
this  voluntary  duty,  the  person  shall  be  for  the 
Lord,  &c.— better  rendered  thus:  'According  to 
thy  estimation,  the  person  shall  be  for  the  Lord.' 
3.  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 
An  Israelite  servant  was  usually  valued  at  fifty 
silver  shekels,  a  non-Israelite  servant  at  thirty 
(Exod.  xxi.  32).  As  the  context  relates  to  those 
who  voluntarily  dedicated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  the  estimation  must  be 
that  of  the  former.  Persons  might  consecrate 
themselves  or  their  children  to  the  Divine  service 
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in  some  inferior  or  servile  kind  of  work  about  the 
sanctuary  (1  Sam.  iii.  1).  In  the  event  of  any 
change,  the  persons  so  devoted  had  the  privilege 
in  their  power  of  redeeming  themselves;  and 
this  chapter  specifies  the  amount  of  the  redemp- 
tion money,  which  the  priest  had  the  discretionary 
power  of  reducing,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to 
require.  Those  of  mature  age,  between  twenty  and 
sixty,  being  capable  of  the  greatest  service,  were 
rated  highest ;  young  people,  from  five  till  twenty, 
less,  because  not  so  serviceable;  infants,  though 
devotable  by  their  parents  before  birth  (1  Sam.  i. 
11),  could  not  be  off"ered  nor  redeemed  till  a  month 
after  it ;  old  people  were  valued  below  the  young, 
but  above  children ;  and  the  poor — in  no  case  freed 
from  payment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rash  forma- 
tion of  vows — were  rated  according  to  their  means 
(see  Michaelis'  'Commentaries,'  ch.  xliii.,  sec.  4). 

9-13.  if  it  be  a  beast— a  clean  beast ;  after  it  had 
been  vowed,  it  could  neither  be  employed  in  com- 
mon purposes  nor  exchanged  for  an  equivalent — 
it  must  be  sacrificed;  or  if,  through  some  dis- 
covered blemish,  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  altar,  it 
might  be  sold,  and  the  money  applied  for  the 
sacred  service.  If  an  unclean  beast — such  as  an 
ass  or  camel,  for  instance — had  been  vowed,  it  was 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priest  at  the 
estimated  value,  or  it  might  be  redeemed  by  the 
person  vowing,  on  payment  of  that  value,  and  the 
additional  fine  of  a  fifth  more. 


No  devoted  thing 
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14  And  wheQ  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  as  the  priest 

15  shall  estimate  it,  so  shall  it  stand.  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it  will 
redeem  his  house,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy 
estimation  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  his. 

16  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  some  part  of  a  field  of  his 
possession,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the  seed  thereof: 

17  ^  an  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  If  he 
sanctify  his  field  from  the  year  of  jubilee,  according  to  thy  estimation 

18  it  shall  stand.  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the  jubilee,  then  the 
priest  shall  ^reckon  unto  him  the  money  according  to  the  years  that 
remain,  even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  it  shall  be  abated  from 

19  thy  estimation.  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in  any  wise 
redeem  it,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  estima- 

20  tion  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  assured  to  him.  And  if  he  will  not  redeein 
the  field,  or  if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man,  it  shall  not  be 

21  redeemed  any  more.  But  the  field, when  it  goeth  out  in  the  jubilee, 
shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  a  field  devoted ;  ^  the  possession  thereof 
shall  be  the  priest's. 

22  And  if  a  man  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  a  field  which  he  hath  bought, 

23  which  is  not  of  the  fields  of  his  possession;  then  the  priest  shall  reckon 
unto  him  the  worth  of  thy  estimation,  even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubilee : 
and  he  shall  give  thine  estimation  in  that  day,  as  a  holy  thing  unto  the 

24  Lord.  In  ^the  year  of  the  jubilee  the  field  shall  return  unto  him  of 
whom  it  was  bought,  eve7i  to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  land  did 

25  belong.  And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be  according  to  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary :  twenty  ^  gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel. 

26  Only  the  '^firstling  of  the  beasts,  which  should  be  the  Lord's  firstling, 
no  man  shall  sanctify  it:  whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep,  it  is  the  Lord's. 

27  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast,  then  he  shall  redeem  it  according  to 
thine  estimation,  and  shaU  add  a  fifth  part  of  it  thereto :  or  if  it  be  not 
redeemed,  then  it  shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 

28  Notwithstanding  ^  no  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the 
Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 
possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed:  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy 

29  unto  the  Lord.  ^  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be 
redeemed ;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
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14-16.  •when  a  man,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  house 
having  been  valued  by  the  priest  and  sold,  the 
jiroceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
sanctuary.  But  if  the  owner  wished,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  redeem  it,  he  might  have  it  by  adding 
a  fifth  part  to  the  price. 

16-24.  if  a  man,  &c.  In  the  case  of  acquired 
property  in  land,  if  not  redeemed,  it  returned  to 
the  donor  at  the  Jubilee;  whereas  the  i)art  of  a 
hereditary  estate  which  had  been  vowed  did  not 
revert  to  the  owner,  but  remained  attached  in 
])erpetuity  to  the  sanctuary.  The  reason  of  this 
remarkal)le  difference  was  to  lay  every  man  under 
an  obligation  to  redeem  the  property,  or  stimulate 
his  nearest  kinsman  to  do  it,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
patrimonial  inheritance  going  out  from  any  family 
m  Israel. 

26,  27.  Only  the  firstling.  These,  in  the  case 
of  clean  beasts,  being  consecrated  to  God  by  a 
universal  and  standing  law  (Exod.  xiii.  12;  xxxiv. 
19),  could  not  be  devoted;  and  in  that  of  unclean 
beasts  were  subject  to  the  rule  mentioned  (vv.  11, 
12)— i.  e,,  they  were  not  killed  at  all,  but  a  ijecuniary 
commutation  was  accepted. 

28,  29.  no  devoted  thing  .  .  .  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed.  This  relates  to  vows  of  the  most  solemn 
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kind— the  devotee  accompanying  his  vow  with  a 
solemn  imprecation  on  himself  not  to  fail  in  ac- 
complishing his  declared  purpose,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  This  announcement  imported, 
not  that  the  person  was  to  be  sacrificed  or  doomed 
to  a  violent  death,  but  only  that  he  should  re- 
main till  death  unalterably  in  the  devoted  con- 
dition. As  misconceptions  exist  as  to  the  precise 
import  of  this  statute,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  authorize  human  sacrifices,  of  which  Jephthah's 
daughter  and  the  surrender  of  seven  of  Saul's  sons 
to  the  Gibeonites  are  represented  as  instances  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  such  a  view  of  it  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
Parents  are  expressly  interdicted  from  sacrificing 
their  children  (Deut.  xii.  30,  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38 ; 
Jer.  vii.  31;  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21);  the  priest  would 
have  been  unclean  by  touching  a  dead  body,  and 
the  offering  would  have  been  odious  to  God  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  3).  This  passage,  then,  cannot  relate  to 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
totally  different  interpretation.  Dr.  Hales  ('New 
Analysis  of  Chronology,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  320)  renders  it 
thus, — 'Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing,  Avhich 
a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he 
hath,  (either)  of  man  or  of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his 
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And  *  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's:  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a 
man  will  at  all  redeem  ought  of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add  thereto  the  fifth 
part  thereof.  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even 
of  whatsoever  'passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  He  shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall  he 
change  it :  and  if  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  the  change  thereof 
shall  be  holy  ;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed. 

These  are  the  commandments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for 
the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai. 
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own  property, shall  be  sold  or  redeemed;  everything 
devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.'  The  pre- 
ceding regulations  were  evidently  designed  to  pre- 
vent rashness  in  vowing  (Eccl.  v.  4),  and  to 
encourage  serious  and  considerate  reflection  in  all 
matters  between  God  and  the  soul  (Luke  xxi.  4). 

30-33.  all  the  tithe  of  the  land.  This  law  gave 
the  sanction  of  Divine  authority  to  an  ancient 
usage  (Gen.  xiv.  20;  xxviii.  22).  The  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  was  subjected  to  the  tithe  tribute 
— it  was  a  yearly  rent  which  the  Israelites,  as 
tenants,  paid  to  God,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
a  thank  offering  they  rendered  to  Him  for  the 
bounties  of  His  providence  (see  Prov.  iii.  9;  1  Cor. 
ix.  11;  Gal.  vi.  G).  32.  whatsoever  passeth,  &c. 
This  alludes  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  tithe  of 
cattle,  which  were  made  to  pass  singly  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  where  a  person  with  a  rod,  tipped 
in  ochre,  stood,  and  counting  them,  marked  the 
back  of  every  tenth  beast,  whether  male  or  female, 
sound  or  unsound.  Tithes  which  were  due  under 
tlie  Levitical  priesthood,  and  were  necessary  to 
support  the  expensive  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  were  of  great  antiquity,  (see  (Jen.  xiv.) 
'  The  only  difierence  which  the  laws  of  Moses  pro- 


duced in  these  gifts  was  to  make  some  of  them  no 
longer  free-will  offerings,  but  regularly  appointed 
payments  for  the  service  of  religion.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  exodus,  all  unbloody  sacrifices  were  prob- 
ably made,  not  in  obedience  to  an  express  law,  but 
as  marks  of  the  worshipper's  piety,  in  positions  of 
great  good  fortune,  or  as  vows  during  adversity. 
But  when  the  service  of  Jehovah  was  legally  en- 
forced, it  became  necessary  to  oblige  the  people  to 
support  it.  Many  of  the  previously  existing  sacri- 
ficial gifts  became  now  a  kind  of  tax  ;  while  others 
were  added,  proper  to  the  new  phase  of  religion 
and  the  consecrated  ministry  of  it.  The  tithes 
were  y)aid  to  support  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  the 
Lord  claimed  the  first-born  of  beasts  and  the 
first-fruits  of  the  earth  ('Israel  after  the  Flesli,' 
pp.  38,  39). 

34;.  These  are  the  commandments,  &c.  The 

laws  contained  in  this  book,  for  the  most  part 
ceremonial,  had  an  important  spiritual  bearing, 
the  study  of  which  is  highly  instructive  (Rom.  x. 
4;  Heb.  iv.  2;  xii.  18).  They  imposed  a  burden- 
some yoke  (Acts  xv.  10),  but  yet  in  the  infantine 
age  of  the  Church  formed  the  necessary  discipline 
of '  a  schoolmjvster  to  Christ,' 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

NUilBEES. 


ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  ^  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  in  the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 

2  Egypt,  saying,  Take  ^  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  con.gregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with  the  number 

3  of  their  names,  every  male  by  their  polls:  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel :  thou  and  Aaron 

4  shall  ^  number  them  by  their  armies.    And  with  you  there  shall  be  a 
man  of  every  tribe ;  every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his  fathers. 

5  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  shall  stand  with  you :  of 

6  ^the  tribe     Reuben;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.    Of  Simeon;  Shelumiel 

7  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  Of  Judah;  -^Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab. 
8,  Of  Issachar;  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.    Of  Zebulun ;  Eliab  the  son  of 

10  Helen.    Of  the  children  of  Joseph:  of  Ephraim;  Elishama  the  son  of 

1 1  Ammihud :  of  Manasseh ;  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur.    Of  Benjamin ; 

12  Abidan  the  son  of  ^  Gideoni.  Of  Dan  ;  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai. 
13,  Of  Asher;  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.     Of  Gad;  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
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CHAP.  I.  1-2.— Mo.sES  Numbering  the  Men 
OF  War.  1.  on  the  first  day,  &c.  Thirteen 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  exodus.  About 
one  month  had  been  occupied  in  the  journey; 
and  the  rest  of  the  period  had  been  passed  in 
encampment  amongst  the  recesses  of  Sinai,  where 
the  transactions  took  jjlace,  and  the  l.aws,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  were  j)romulgated,  which  are 
contained  in  the  two  XJrecediug  books.  As  the 
tabernacle  was  erected  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  the  order  here  mentioned  was 
given  on  the  first  day  of  the  second,  some  think 
the  laws  in  Leviticus  were  all  given  in  one  month. 
The  Israelites  having  been  formed  into  a  separate 
nation,  under  the  special  government  of  God  as 
their  King,  it  was  necessary,  before  resuming  their 
inarch  towards  the  promised  land,  to  put  them 
into  good  order.  And  accordingly  Moses  was 
commissioned,  along  with  Aaron,  to  take  a  census 
of  the  people.  This  census  was  incidentally 
noticed  (see  on  Exod.  xxxviii.  26,  where  different 
theories  of  explaining  the  exact  agreement  in 
numbers  between  the  poll-tax  registration  and  the 
military  census  are  noticed)  in  reference  to  the 
poll-tax  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle;  but  it 
13  here  described  in  detail,  in  order  to  show  the 
relative  increase  and  military  strength  of  the 
different  tribes,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  with  the  number  of  their 
names,  every  male  by  their  polls.  The  people 
of  Israel  were  arranged  into  three  great  graduated 
bodies  [n'ltan,  or  n^Cie',  tribes ;  n"inQB'p,  families ; 
and  n'"inNi~n\3,  house  of  fathers].  In  accordance 
with  this  organic  division  the  census  in  the  wil- 
derness was  taken ;  and  as  the  people  were 
registered  individually  by  name,  an  exact  muster- 
roll  was  formed,  and,  as  ai)pears  from  one 
recorded  incident  (Josh.  vii.  16-26),  was  sys- 
tematically kept  of  tlie  whole  nation  under  the 
heads  of  thousands,  hundreds,  tens,  and  units, 
corresponding  with  the  respective  tribes,  fami- 
lies, households,  and  individuals  composing  it. 
Kulers  were  apx)ointed  over  these  several  sections 
of  the  people,  having  jurisdiction  within  their 
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own  sphere,  while  the  highest  of  these  acted  as 
assistants  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  furtherance 
of  measures  that  affected  the  general  interest  (ch. 
xxvii.  2;  Deut.  xxix.  10).  3.  From  twenty  years 
old  and  upward.  The  enumeration  was  con- 
fined to  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  it  v.'as 
to  be  made  with  a  careful  distinction  of  the  tribe, 
family,  and  household  to  which  every  individual 
belonged.  By  this  rule  of  summation  many  im- 
portant advantages  were  secured — an  exact  gene- 
alogical register  was  formed— the  relative  strength 
of  each  tribe  was  ascertained,  and  the  reason 
found  for  arranging  the  order  of  precedence  in 
march,  as  well  as  disposing  the  different  tribes 
in  camp  around  the  tabernacle.  The  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  was  seen  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  his  posterity,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  tracing  the  regular  descent  of  the 
Messiah,  by  their  armies  — or  companies,  4. 
with  you  there  shall  be  a  man,  &c.— (see  on  v. 
2.)  The  social  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East  in  the  present  day. 
The  head  of  the  tribe  was  a  hereditary  dignity, 
vested  in  the  eldest  son,  or  some  other  to  whom 
the  right  of  primogeniture  was  transferred,  and 
under  whom  were  other  inferior  heads,  also  hered- 
itary, amon.g  the  different  branches  of  the  tribe. 
The  Israelites  being  divided  into  twelve  tribes, 
there  were  twelve  chiefs  appointed  to  assist  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  people. 

5.  these  are  the  names,  &c.  Each  is  designated 
by  adding  the  name  of  the  ancestors  of  his  tribe, 
the  people  of  which  were  called  [tv.  20,  22,  &c.) 
"  Beni-Reuben,  Beni-Simeon,"  sons  of  Reuben, 
sous  of  Simeon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Arabs  still,  as  well  as  other  nations  vi-hich  are 
divided  into  clans,  as  the  Macs  of  Scotland, 
the  Aps  of  "Wales,  and  the  O's  and  Fitz's  of 
Ireland  [Chalmers).  The  tribe  of  Joseph,  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions,  furnished  two  numera- 
tors. The  tribe  of  Levi,  being  exempted  from 
military  service,  was  not  represented  on  this 
occasion,  though  afterwards,  when  numbered  for 
a  different  purpose,  the  princes  of  Levi  are  men- 
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the  men  of  war. 


15, 
16 


^  Deuel.  Of  Naplitali ;  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  These  ^'-  were  the  re- 
nowned of  the  congregation,  princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers,  heads 


of  thousands  in  Israel. 

17  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  which  are  expressed  by  their 

18  names:  and  they  assembled  all  the  congregation  together  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month,  and  they  declared  their  ^  pedigrees  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 

19  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls.  As  ^'the  Loud 
commanded  Moses,  so  he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

20  And  the  children  of  Reuben,  Israel's  eldest  son,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty  years  old 

21  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war;  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were  forty  and  six  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

22  Of  the  children  of  Simeon,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty  j^ears 

23  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  ^able  to  go  forth  to  war;  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  fifty  and  nine 
thousand  and  three  hundred. 

24  Of  the  children  of  "^Gad,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 

25  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war;  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  were  forty  and 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

26  Of  the  '^children  of  Judah,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war;  those 

27  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were  threescore 
and  fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

28  Of  the  children  of  Issachar,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 

29  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  were 
fifty  and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

30  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

31  those  that  w^ere  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  were  fifty 
and  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred. 
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tioned  (ch.  iii.  24,  30,  35).  16-18.  These  were  the 
renowned  [nnijn  w^p]  — the  called  of  the  coa- 
gregation  fSeptuagint,  67rtK\j)Tot],  deputies  who 
represented  the  jieople  according  to  the  order 
described  above — for  that  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  haedah,  rendered  "the  congregation"  (cf.  ch. 
xvi.  2).  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel— heads  = 
princes.  The  two  words  are  synonymous.  The 
"thousands  of  Israel"  is  a  phrase  for  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  peo]ile,  arising  out  of  that  deci- 
mal arrangement  both  of  tribes  and  armies  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  obtained  in  Oriental 
countries,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Hebrew  princes  are  in  several  passages  designated 
"  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel"  (cf.  ch.  x.  4; 
Josh.  xxii.  21,  30).  The  very  day  the  order  was 
given,  it  was  executed.  It  is  obvious  that  not 
only  the  taking  of  this  census  must  have  been 
iuiinenscly  facilitated  by  the  convenient  sub- 
division of  the  people  into  various  orders,  but 
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that  the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  familiarly 
and  extensively  diffused  ere  such  a  register  could 
have  been  made  and  kept.  The  Israelites  must 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  registry  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  carefully 
attended  to. 

19.  As  the  Lord  commanded,  &c.  The  number- 
ing of  the  people  was  not  an  act  sinful  in  itself,  as 
Moses  did  it  by  Divine  appointment;  but  David 
incurred  guilt  by  doing  it  without  the  authority 
of  God  (see  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10). 

20-44.  Those  that  were  numbered.  In  this 
registration  the  tribe  of  Judah  appears  the  most 
numerous;  and  accordingly,  as  the  pre-eminence 
had  been  assigned  to  it  by  Jacob,  it  got  the  pre- 
cedence in  all  the  encampments  of  Israel.  Of 
the  two  half  tribes  of  Joseph,  who  is  seen  to  be 
"a  fruitful  bough,"  that  of  Ephraim  was  the 
larger,  as  had  been  predictea.  The  relative 
increase  of  all,  as  in  the  two  just  mentioned,  waa 
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32  Of  the  cliildren  of  Joseph,  namely,  of  the  "  children  of  Ephraim,  by 
their  geuerations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  3''ears  old  and  up- 

33  ward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  fortli  to  war;  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  tvere  forty  thousand  and  five 
hundred. 

34  Of  the  children  of  Manassen,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 

35  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  ^i'^;^  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  u-ere 
thirty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

36  Of  the  ^children  of  Benjamin,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fixthers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 

37  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  icere 
thirty  and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

38  Of  the  ^children  of  Dan,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 

39  tliose  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  ^^.•^r^?  three- 
score and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

40  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their-  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 

41  twenty  year«  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to:  war;  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  were  forty  and 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

42  Of  the  cliildren  of  Naphtali,  throughout  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 

43  to  war  ;  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
v:ere  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

4  4  These  ''are  those  that  were  numbered,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered, 
and  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men:  each  one  was  for  the  house 

45  of  his  fathers.  So  were  all  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 

46  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  even  all  they  that  w^ere 
numbered,  were  "  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

47  But  'tlie  Levites  after  the  tribe  of  their  fathers  were  not  numbered 
48,  among  them.    For  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  saying.  Only  "  thou 
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owing  to  the  special  blessing  of  God,  conformably 
to  the  proyjhetic  declaration  of  the  dying  iiatri- 
arch.  PiWt  the  Divine  V>lessing  is  usually  con- 
veyed through  the  influence  of  secondary  causes; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative 
l)Opulousness  of  the  tribes  in  after-times  would, 
under  God,  dejiend  upon  the  productiveness  of 
the  respective  localities  assigned  to  them.  But 
at  this  early  period  another  physical  cause  must 
be  taken  into  account  (see  on  v.  46). 

45,  46.  six  hundred  thousand,  &c.  What  an 
astonishing  increase!  And  yet  this  enumeration 
was  restricted  to  men  from  twenty  years  and 
upwards.  Including  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  together  Avith  the  Levites,  the  wh^le  popu- 
lation of  Israel,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
comi)utation,  amounted  to  about  2,^00, DOO.  Ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  this 
census,  which  gave  this  extraordinary  result  of 
6().3,55()  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  each  mairied 
man  among.sttne  Israelites  must  have  had  a  family 
of  forty-two  children.  But  if  the  Israelites  had 
VOL.  L  613 


confined  themselves  each  to  a  single  wife,  such  a 
high  figure  is  inexi^licable.  It  became  possible 
only  by  admitting  that  amongst  the  Hebrews 
yiolygamy  was  tolerated  and  extensively  pi-actised 
{Micliaelis,  'Comment.,'  parb  ii.,  sec.  94).  This 
opinion  of  MiclLaeltH  has  })eeu  objected  to,  as 
founded  on  too  high  an  average;  and  a  better 
solution  of  the-  difficulty  is  by  assuming  that 
during  the.  four  generations  in  Egyjit  there  would 
be  many  descents  of  children,  as  Joshua  was  the 
seventh.  Proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  Birl-ft 
and  Benisclt  calculate,  that  to  make  the  recorded 
number  of  the  Israelites  at  the  exodus  would  re- 
quire only  that  each  family  should,  on  an  average, 
consist  of  eight  children — boys  And  girls. 

47-54.  But  the  Levites  ...  were  not  num- 
bered. They  were  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of 
their  own.  They  w-ere  consecrated  to  the  priestly 
office,  which  in  all  countries  has  been  exempted 
customarily,  and  in  Israel  by  the  express  authority 
of  (jlod,  from  military  service.  The  custody  of  the 
things  devoted  to  the  Divine  service  was  assigned 
%  L 


The  order 


49  slialt  not  number  the  tribe  of  Levi,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them  among 

50  the  children  of  Israel :  but  ''thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites  over  the 
tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  over  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  over  all 
things  that  heloncj  to  it:  they  shall  bear  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof;  and  they  shall  minister  unto  it,  '"and  shall  encamp 

51  round  about  the  tabernacle.  And  ^'when  the  tabernacle  setteth  forward, 
the  Levites  shall  take  it  down ;  and  when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched, 
the  Levites  shall  set  it  tip :  and  ^  the  stranger  ^that  cometh  nigh  shall  be 

52  put  to  death.  And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents,  ^ every 
man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every  man  by  his  own  standard,  throughout 

53  their  hosts.  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round  about  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony,  that  thete  be  '^no  wrath  upon  the  congTegation  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  ^and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of 

54  testimony.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they. 

2,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  Every  "man 

2  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  ^  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  witli  the  ensign 
of  their  fathers  house:  ^ far  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
shall  they  pitch. 

3  And  on  the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  they  of  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  pitch,  throughout  their  armies :  and 
^  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  shall  he  captain  of  the  children  of  Judah. 

4  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  i{:ere  threescore 

5  and  fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred.  And  those  that  do  pitch  next 
unto  him  shall  he  the  tribe  of  Issachar :  '^and  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar 

6  shall  he  captain  of  the  children  of  Issachar.  And  his  host,  and  those 
that  were  numbered  thereof,  icere    fifty  and  four  thousand  and  four 

7  hundred.    Then  the  tribe  of  ^  Zebulun :  and  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon  shall 

8  he  captain  of  the  children  of  Zebulun.    And  his  host,  and  those  that 


to  them  so  exclusively  that  '«o  stratjger' — i.e., 
no  person,  not  even  an  Israelite  of  any  other 
tribe— was  allowed,  under  penalty  of  death,  to 
approach  these;  aud  hence  they  eucamped  round 
the  tabernacle,  that  there  should  be  no  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  displeasure  among  the  people. 
Thus  the  numbering  of  the  people  was  subservient 
to  the  separation  of  the  Levites  from  those 
Israelites  who  were  fit  for  military  service,  and  to 
the  practical  introduction  of  the  law  respecting 
the  first-born,  for  whom  the  tribe  of  Levi  became 
a  substitute. 

CHAP.  IL  1-34.— The  Order  of  the  Tribes 
IN  THEIR  Tents.    2.  Every  man  .  .  .  shall  pitch 
toy  Ms  own  standard.    Standards  were  visible 
signs  of  a  certain  recognized  form  for  directing  the 
movements  of  large  bodies  of  people.    As  the 
I    Israelites  were  commanded  to  encamp  each  "by 
i   his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's 
house,"  the  direction  has  been  considered  as  im- 
plying that  they  possessed  three  varieties, — (1.) 
The  great  tribal  standards,  which  served  as  rally- 
ing points  for  the  twelve  large  clans  of  the  people ; 
(2.)  The  standards  of  the  subdivided  portions;  and, 
(3.)  Those  of  families  er  houses.    The  latter  must 
liave  been  absolutely  necessary,  as  one  ensign  only 
for  a  tribe  would  not  have  been  visible  at  the 
extremities  of  bo  large  a  body.    We  possess  no 
authentic  information  as  to  their  forms,  material, 
I    colours,  and  devices.    But  it  is  probable  that  they 
!   might  bear  some  ^resemblance  to  those  of  E^ypt, 
j   only  stripped  of  any  idolatrous  symbols.  These 
were  of  au  umbrella  or  a  fan-like  form,  made  of 
ostrich  feathers,  shawls,  &c.,  lifted  on  the  points 
of  long  poles,  which  were  borne,  either  like  the 
eacred  central  one,  on  a  car,  or  on  men's  shoulders, 
514 
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whilst  others  might  be  like  the  beacon  lights  wiiich 
are  set  on  poles  by  Eastern  i)ilgrims  at  night. 
Jewish  writers  say  that  the  standards  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes  were  symbols  borrowed  from  the 
proi^hetic  blessing  of  Jacob— Judah's  being  a  lion,  1 
Benjamin's  a  volf,  &c. ;  and  that  the  ensigns  or 
banners  were  distinguished  by  their  colours — the 
colours  of  each  tribe  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  precious  stone  representing  that  tribe  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  far  off  about  tne 
tabernacle,  &c.  [iJip]— over  against  at  a  rever- 
ential distance  [Septuagint,  cvavrioiX  A  large 
space  of  unoccupied  ground  was  to  be  left  between 
the  tabernacle  and  the  encami)ments  of  the  various 
tribes  (see  on  Lev.  ix.  24).  The  place  of  every 
tribe  is  successively  aud  specifically  described, 
because  each  had  a  certain  part  assigned  both  in 
the  order  of  march  aud  the  disposition  of  the 
encampment. 

3.  on  the  east  side,  &c.  Judah  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  camp  composed  of  three  tribes 
rallying  under  its  standard,  said  to  have  combined 
the  united  colours  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate, 
but  called  by  the  name  of  Judah.  They  wero 
appointed  to  occupy  the  east  side,  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  march,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was 
in  an  easterly  direction.  Nahshon  (or  Naasson, 
Matt.  i.  4) .  .  .  shall  be  captain.  It  appears  that 
the  twelve  men  who  were  called  to  superintend  | 
the  census  were  also  appointed  to  be  the  captains  j 
of  their  respective  tribes— a  dignity  which  tliey 
owed  probauly  to  the  circumstances,  formerly 
noticed,  of  their  holding  the  hereditary  office  of 
head  or  "prince."  fl.  those  that  do  pitch  next 
unto  him— i.  c,  on  the  one  side.  7.  Then  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  — on  the  other  sida  While 
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of  tlie  tribes. 


10 


11 


were  numbered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred. 
All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Judah  we7'e  an  hundred  thousand 
and  fourscore  thousand  and  six  thousand  and  four  hundred,  throughout 
their  armies.    ^  These  shall  first  set  forth. 

On  the  south  side  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  ^  Reuben 
according  to  their  armies:  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of  Reuben 
shall  be  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.    And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 

12  numbered  thereof,  were  forty  and  six  thousand  and  five  hundred.  And 
those  which  pitch  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Simeon  :  and  the  captain 
of  the  children  of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai. 

13  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and  nine 

14  thousand  and  three  hundred.    Then  the  tribe  of  Gad:  and  the  captain 

15  of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall  be  Eliasaph  the  son  of  ^Reuel.  And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and 

16  six  hundred  and  fifty.  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Reuben 
were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  throughout  their  armies.  ^And  they  shall  set  forth  in  the 
second  rank. 

Then  ^  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  set  forward  with  the 
camp  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  camp :  as  they  encamp,  so  shall 
they  set  forward,  every  ^  man  in  his  place  by  their  standards. 

On  the  west  side  shaH  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  ^  Ephraim  accord- 
ing to  their  armies :  and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  shall  be 
Ehshama  the  son  of  Ammihud.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  ivere  forty  thousand  and  five  hundred.  And  by  him 
shall  be  the  tribe  of  Manasseh:  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh  shall  be  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur.  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  icere  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 

22  two  hundred.    Then  the  tribe  of    Benjamin :  and  the  captain  of  the 

23  sons  of  Benjamin  shall  be  Abidan  the  son  of  ^  Gideoni.  And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  five  thousand 

24  and  four  hundred.  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim 
were  an  hundred  thousand  and  eight  thousand  and  an  hundred, 
throughout  their  armies.  And  "they  shall  go  forward  in  the  third 
rank. 

The  standard  of  tne  camp  of  "  Ban  shall  be  on  the  north  side  by  their 
armies :  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of  Dan  shall  be  Ahiezer  the  son 
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Jiidali's  tribe  was  the  most  numerous,  those  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulim  were  also  very  numerous  ; 
so  that  the  association  of  those  three  ti'ibes  formed 
a  strong  and  imposing  van. 

10-31.  On  the  south  side .  .  .  the  standard  of 
the  camp  of  Reuben.  The  description  given  of 
the  position  of  Reuben  and  his  attendant  tribes 
on  the  south,  of  Ephraim  and  his  associates  on 
the  west,  of  Dan  and  his  confederates  on  the 
north,  with  that  of  Judah  on  the  east,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  square  or  quadrangle,  which,  allowing 
one  square  cubit  to  each  soldier  whilst  remaininj' 
close  in  the  ranks,  has  been  computed  to  extend 
over  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  twelve  square 
miles.  But  into  our  calculations  of  the  occupied 
space  must  be  taken  not  only  the  fighting  men, 
v/hose  numbers  are  here  given,  but  also  the  fami- 
lies, tents,  and  baggage.  The  tabernacle  or  sacred 
tent  of  their  Divine  King,  with  the  camp  of  the 
Levites  around  it  (see  on  ch.  iii.  38),  formed  the 
centre,  as  does  the  chief's  in  the  encampments 
of  all  nomad  peoi)le.  In  marching,  this  order  was 
adhered  to,  with  some  necessary  variations. 
Judfth  led  the  way,  followed,  it  is  roost  probable, 
by  Jcsfacliar  and  ^ebulun.  Keiiben,  Himeon,  and 
Gad  formed  the  second  great  divisiou.  They  were 


followed  by  the  central  company,  composed  of  the 
Levites,  bearing  the  tabernacle.  Then  the  third 
and  posterior  squadron  consisted  of  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  and  Benjamin ;  while  the  hindmost 
place  was  assigned  to  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali. 
Thus  Judah's,  which  was  the  most  numerous, 
formed  the  van ;  and  Dan's,  which  was  the  next 
in  force,  brought  up  the  rear  ;  while  Keubeu's  and 
Ephraim's,  with  the  tribes  associated  with  them 
respectively,  being  the  smallest  and  weakest, 
were  placed  in  the  centre.    (See  on  ch.  x.  14.) 

22.  Then  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  This  tribe 
appears  at  this  early  x^eriod  associated  with  the 
trioes  of  Ephraim  and  Mauasseli.  This  was 
natural,  considering  the  full  consanguinity  of  their 
ancestors,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  and  this  asso- 
ciation continued  in  the  early  period  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  (cf.  Judg.  v.  14  ;  2  Sam.  ii. 
9;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2).  23.  his  host,  and  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  five 
thousand  and  four  hundred.  Dr.  Culenso  ridicules 
this  statement  by  saying  that  the  offspring  of 
Benjamin's  ten  sous  was  not  etiual  to  that  of  Dan's 
single  son.  But  we  have  only  to  suppose  this— that 
Bome  of  Benjamin's  sons  had  no  families,  that 
their  ohildjou  died  young,  or  that  there  was  a 
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of  A  aron. 


26 
27 

28 

29 


31 


32 


of  x\inmishaddai.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
icere  threescore  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred.  And  those  that 
encamp  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Asher  :  and  the  captain  of  the 
children  of  Asher  shall  he  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  Then  the  tribe  of  ^  Naphtali  :  and  the  captain  of  the 
30  children  of  Naphtali  shall  he  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  icere  fifty  and  three  thousand 
and  four  hundred.  All  they  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Dan 
wei'e  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hundred.. 
^They  shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards. 

These  are  those  wliich  were  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers:  ^all  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  camps, 
throughout  tlieir  hosts,  were  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand 

33  and  five  hundred  and  fifty.    But  Hhe  Levites  were  not  numbered  among 

34  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  Hhe  Lord  commanded  Moses:  so  they 
^pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so  they  set  forward,  every  one  after  their 
families,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

3     THESE  also  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  in  the  day  that 

2  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses  in  mount  Sinai.  And  these  are  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron ;  Nadab  the  "  first-born,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 

3  Ithamar.  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  ^  the  priests  which 
were  anointed,  ^whom  he  consecrated  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office. 

4  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Lord,  when  they  offered  strange 
fire  before  the  Lord,  in  tlie  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  they  had  no  children : 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  the  sight  of 
Aaron  their  father. 

5,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring  ^the  tribe  of  Levi 

6  near,  and  present  them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  minister 

7  unto  him.  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole 
congregation  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do  the  ^service 
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preponderance  of  daughters  in  the  one  line  over 
that  in  the  other,  to  account  in  a  very  natural 
way  for  the  result. 

26.  And  his  (Dan's)  host,  and  those  that  were 
numhered  of  them,  were  threescore  and  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred.  Dr.  Colemo  con- 
siders this  a  fictitious  number,  on  the  ground  that 
Dan  at  the  emigration  into  Egypt  had  only  one 
son,  Hushim  (Gen.  xlvi.  23),  or  Shusham  (Num. 
xxvi.  42).  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  these 
chapters  none  are  mentioned  but  heads  of  families  ; 
and  consequently,  supposing  that  Dan  may  have 
had  sons  born  to  him  in  Egypt,  they  would  all  be 
reckoned  as  included  in  the  family  of  Hushim. 
Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  Hushim  was  the  only 
son  of  Dan,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any- 
thing incredible  in  the  numerical  increase  of  his 
tribe  at  the  date  of  the  census.  Dr.  Colenso, 
indeed,  who  supposes  Hushim  to  have  had  three 
sons,  each  of  these  to  have  had  three  sons,  and 
each  of  these  grandsons  to  have  had  three  sons 
also,  makes  oiit  in  the  fourth  generation  only 
twenty-seven  warriors  descended  from  him,  in- 
stead of  62,700.  But  this  is  altogether  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  ;  and  assuming  the  undoubted 
existence  of  polygamy  amongst  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  considering  the  immense  number  of  sons 
whom  some  fathers  in  those  ages  had  (cf.  Judg. 
viii.  ;W ;  X.  3,  4 ;  xii.  8,  9,  14 ;  2  Ki.  x.  1),  wc 
are  quite  prepared  to  receive  this  record  of  tlie 
vast  increase  of  Dan's  tribe  as  neither  ftn  exagger- 
ated nor  unnatural  account. 


CHAP.  HI.  1-51. —The  Levites'  Service.  1. 
These  also  are  the  generations,  &c.  [nnyin]— (see 
on  Gen.  ii.  4  ;  v.  1 ;  x.  1,  &c.)  This  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  their  families ;  and  although 
that  of  Moses  is  not  detailed  like  his  brother's, 
his  children  are  included  under  the  general 
designation  of  the  Amramites  {v.  27) — a  term 
which  comprehends  all  the  descendants  of  their 
common  father,  Amram.  The  reason  why  the 
family  of  Moses  was  so  undistinguished  in  this 
record  is,  that  they  were  in  the  private  ranks  of 
the  Levites,  the  di.gnity  of  the  priesthood  being 
conferred  exclusively  on  the  posterity  of  Aaron  ; 
and  hence,  as  the  sacerdotal  order  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter,  Aaron,  contrary  to  the 
usual  style  of  the  sacred  history,  is  mentioned 
before  Moses,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord,  &c. 
This  is  added,  because  at  the  date  of  the  following 
record  the  family  of  Aaron  was  unbroken.  2-4. 
these  are  the  names.  All  the  sons  of  Aaron,  four 
in  number,  were  consecrated  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  office.  The  two  eldest  enjoyed  but  a  brief 
term  of  office  (Lev.  x.  1,  2;  ch.  xxvi.  61);  but 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  other  two,  were  dutiful, 
and  performed  the  sacred  service  during  the  life- 
time of  their  father,  as  his  assistants,  and  under 
his  superintendence, 

5-10.  Bring  the  trihe  of  Levi  near  [anprt]— make 
approach.  It  is  a  sacrificial  term,  denotin{»  the 
presentation  of  an  offering  to  (iod  (Lev.  xvi.  9); 
and  the  use  of  the  word,  therefore,  iu  connection 
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of  the  tabernacle.  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  instruments  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  And  -'  thou  shalt  give  the  Levites  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons:  they  are  wholly  given  unto  him  out  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  ^and  they 
shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office :  ^aud  the  ^'stranger  that  cometh  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  And  I,  behold,  ^I  have  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  the  first-born 
that  openeth  the  matrix  among  the  children  of  Israel :  therefore  the 

13  Levites  shall  be  mine;  because  •'all  the  first-born  are  mine  :  for  ^on  the 
day  that  I  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto 
me  all  the  first-born  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast;  mine  they  shall  be : 
I  am  the  Lorn 

14  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  ^  Sinai,  saying, 

15  Number  the  children  of  Levi  after  the  house  of  their  fathers,  by  their 
families:  every  '"male  from  a  month  old  and  upward  shalt  thou  number 

16  them.    And  Moses  numbered  them,  according  to  the  ^word  of  the  Lord, 

17  as  he  was  commanded.    And  "these  were  the  sons  of  Levi  by  their 

18  names;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari.    And  these  are  the  names  of 

19  the  sons  of  Gershon  by  their  families;  "Libni,  and  Shimei.  And  the 
sons  of  Kohath  by  their  families;  Amram,  and  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel. 

20  And  the  sons  of  Merari  by  their  families;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.  These 
are  the  families  of  the  Levites  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

21  Of  Gershon  icas  the  family  of  the  Libnites,  and  the  family  of  the 

22  Shimites :  these  are  the  families  of  the  Gershonites.    Those  that  were 
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with  the  Levites,  signifies  that  they  were  devoted 
as  aa  offering  to  the  sanctuary,  no  longer  to  be 
employed  in  any  common  offices.  They  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  priests,  who  alone  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  holy  xjlace;  but  they  were 
emytloyed  in  discharging  many  of  the  humbler 
duties  which  belonged  to  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as 
in  various  oflices  of  great  utility  and  importance  to 
the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people.  9.  they  are 
wholly  given,  &c.  The  priests  hold  the  place  of 
God,  and  the  Levites  are  the  servants  of  God  in 
the  obedience  they  render  to  the  priests. 

11-13.  I  have  taken  the  Levites,  &c.  The  con- 
secration of  this  tribe  did  not  originate  iu  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  Moses,  but  in  the  special 
appointment  of  God,  who  chose  them  as  substitutes 
for  the  hrst-born.  By  an  appointment  made  in 
memory  of  the  last  solemn  judgment  on  Egypt, 
from  which  the  Israelitish  households  were  mi- 
raculously exempt,  all  the  first-born  were  con- 
secrated to  God  (Exod.  xiii.  12;  xxii.  29),  who  thus, 
under  xjcculiar  circumstances,  Reeraed  to  adopt  the 
patriarchal  usage  of  appointing  the  eldest  to  act  as 
the  x>riest  of  the  family.  But  the  privilege  of 
redemption  that  was  allowed  the  first-born  opened 
the  way  for  a  change  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  full 
organization  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacred  things  formerly  committed  to  the 
first-born  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  Levites, 
who  received  that  honour  partly  as  a  tribute  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  partly  because  this  tribe  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  tiieir  zeal  in  the  affair 
of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  29),  and  also  be- 
cause, being  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  they  could 
ill  find  suitable  emxjloyment  and  support  in  the 
work  (see  on  Dent,  xxxiii.  9).  The  designation 
of  a  si)Gcial  class  for  the  sacred  offices  of  religion 
was  a  wise  arrangement ;  for,  on  their  settlement 
in  Canaan,  the  people  would  be  so  occupied  that 
they  might  not  be  at  leisure  to  wait  on  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  sacred  things  might,  from 
617 


various  causes,  fall  into  neglect.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  entire  tribe  to  the  Divine  service 
ensured  the  regular  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion.  The  subsequent  portion  of  the  cha|jter 
relates  the  formal  substitution  of  this  tribe.  I  am 
the  Lord— i.  e.,  I  decree  it  to  be  so ;  and  being 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  expect  full 
obedience. 

14-27.  Number  the  children  of  Levi.  They 
were  numbered  as  well  as  the  other  tribes,  but  the 
enumeration  was  made  on  a  different  principle; 
for  while  in  the  other  tribes  the  amount  of  males 
was  calculated  from  twenty  years  and  upward,  iu 
that  of  Levi  they  were  counted  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is 
obvious.  In  the  other  tribes  the  survey  was  made 
for  purposes  of  war,  from  which  the  Levites  were 
totally  exempt,  and  were  appointed  to  a  work  on 
which  they  entered  as  soon  as  they  were  cajiablo 
of  instruction  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  28).  They  are  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Gershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari,  sons  of  Levi,  and  chiefs  or  ancestral  heads 
of  three  subdivisions  into  which  this  tribe  was 
distributed.  Their  duties  were  to  assist  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  tabernacle  when  the  people 
were  removing  the  various  encampments,  and  to 
form  its  guard  whilst  stationary — the  Gershonites 
being  stationed  on  the  west,  the  Kohathites  on  tlj^ 
south,  and  the  families  of  Merari  on  the  north. 
The  Kohathites  had  the  principal  place  about  the 
tabernacle,  and  charge  of  the  most  precious  and 
sacred  things— a  distinction  with  which  they  were 
honoured,  probably,  from  the  Aaronic  family  bo- 
longing  to  this  division  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
The  (jiershonites  being  the  oldest,  had  the  next 
honourable  post  assigned  them,  while  the  burden 
of  the  drudgery  was  thrown  on  the  division  of 
Merari. 

21.  the  Shimites.  This  Levitical  family,  de- 
scended from  Shimei  or  Shimi  (y.  18:  cf.  Exod.  vi. 
17j,  is  supijoscd  to  be  the  root  from  which  sprang 
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numbered  of  them,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  eisen  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  seven 

23  thousand  and  five  hundred.    The  ^families  of  the  Gershonites  shall  pitch 

24  behind  the  tabernacle  westward.    And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 

25  father  of  the  Gershonites  shall  he  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Lael.  And  ^  the 
charge  of  the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall 
he  "^the  tabernacle,  and  *the  tent,  Hhe  covering  thereof,  and  "the  hanging 
for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  hangings 
of  the  court,  and  the  ^curtain  for  the  door  of  the  court,  which  is  by  the 
tabernacle,  and  by  the  altar  round  about,  and  ^the  cords  of  it,  for  all  the 
service  thereof. 

And  ^of  Kohath  xms  the  family  of  the  Amramites,  and  the  family  of 
the  Izharites,  and  the  family  of  the  Hebronites,  and  the  family  of  the 

28  Uzzielites :  these  are  the  families  of  the  Kohathites.  ^  In  the  number  of 
all  the  males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  were  eight  thousand  and 

29  six  hundred,  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary.    The  ^  families  of  the 

30  sons  of  Kohath  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward.  And 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  shall 
he  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Uzziel. 

And  "their  charge  shall  he  ^the  ark,  and  ''the  table,  and  '^the  candle- 
stick, and  the  ^altars,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  wherewith  they 
minister,  and  ^ the  hanging,  and  all  the  service  thereof.  And  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  he  "  chief  over  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  and 
have  the  oversight  of  them  tliat  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 

Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the  Mahlites,  and  the  family  of  the 

34  Mushites:  these  are  the  families  of  Merari.  And  those  tliat  were 
numbered  of  them,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a 

35  month  old  and  upward,  were  six  thousand  and  two  hundred.  And  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  families  of  Merari  was  Zuricl  the 
son  of  Abihael :    these  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  north- 

C6  ward.    And  ^  under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  shall 
he  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars 
thereof,  and  the  sockets  thereof,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  all  that 
37  serve th  thereto,  and  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about,  and  their 
sockets,  and  their  pins,  and  their  cords. 

But  Hhose  that  encamp  before  the  tabernacle  toward  the  east,  e^cen 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  eastward,  shall  he  Moses,  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  *for  the  charge 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  ^  and  the  ^  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be 
put  to  death.  All  '^^  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites,  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  numbered  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  throughout 
their  families,  all  the  males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  were  twenty 
and  two  thousand. 
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Shimei  mentioned  in  1  dir.  iii.  19  and  Zech. 
xii.  13. 

32.  Chief  over  the  chief  of  the  Levites 

""WP}-,  the  prince  of  the  princes]  —  i)riuce 
or  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi.  Three  persons 
are  mentioned  as  chiefs  of  those  respective  divi- 
sions :  and  Eleazar  presided  over  them  ;  whence 
he  is  called  "the  second  priest"  (2  Ki.  xxv,  18); 
and  in  case  of  the  high  priest's  absence  from  illness 
or  other  necessary  occasions,  he  performed  the 
duties.  But  it  appears  from  the  statement  made 
in  this  verse  that  the  actual  high  priest  was  not 
constituted  prince  of  his  tribe,  as  that  would  have 
been  the  union  of  a  secular  dignity  with  a  sacred 
office  (1  Ki.  iv.  4). 
38.  those  that  encamp,  &c.  That  being  the 
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entrance  side,  was  the  post  of  honour,  and  conse- 
quently reserved  to  Moses  and  the  priestly  family. 
But  the  sons  of  Moses  had  no  station  there.  39. 
twenty  and  two  thousand.  The  result  of  this 
census,  though  made  on  conditions  most  advan- 
tageous to  Levi,  proved  it  to  be  by  far  the  smallest 
recorded  in  Israel.  The  separate  numbers  stated 
in  vv,  22,  28,  34,  when  added  together,  amount  to 
22,300.  The  omission  of  the  300  is  variously 
accounted  for— by  some,  because  they  might  be 
first-born  who  were  already  devoted  to  CJod,  and 
could  not  be  counted  as  substitutes ;  and  by  others, 
because,  in  Scripture  style,  the  sum  is  reckoned  in 
round  numbers.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is, 
that  as  Hebrew  letters  are  employed  for  figures,  one 
letter  was,  in  the  course  of  transcription,  taken 
for  another  of  like  form  but  smaller  value.  Dr, 
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40  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Number  *^all  the  first-born  of  the     ^  ^- 
males  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  and  take  "  ^er.  15. 

41  the  number  of  their  names.    And ''thou  shalb  take  the  Levites  for  me  "ch^sffi^^' 
(I  am  the  Lord)  instead  of  all  the  first-born  among  tlie  children  of  Israel ;     ch.  is.  ik 


Colenso,  appealing  to  Exod.  vi.,  where  it  is  said 
that  Levi  had  three  sons,  concludes  that  there 
were  no  more  in  his  family.  But  it  appears  from 
that  chapter  that  those  only  are  mentioned  who 
were  heads  of  families  at  the  time  of  the  exodus 
{i:  25),  and  consequently,  although  Levi  may  have 
had  sons  born  to  him  in  JEgypt,  they  are  reckoned 
as  included  under  one  or  other  of  the  three 
branches  named.  Dr.  Colenso  applies  the  same 
rule  to  the  families  of  Levi's  sons  who  are  stated 
to  have  had,  Gershoa  two  18;  Exod.  vi.  17) ; 
Kohath  four  {v.  19;  Exod.  vi.  18),  and  Merari  two 
{v.  20  ;  Exod.  vi.  19) ;  and  as  these  are  all  that  are 
recorded  in  the  Peutateuchal  list,  he  assumes 
that  the  genealogy  is  complete— so  that,  consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  original  stock,  he  i-ejects 
the  number  of  descendants  recorded  as  belonging 
to  these  three  Levitical  divisions  as  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. But  the  genealogical  lists,  which 
are  expressly  said  to  be  confined  to  heads  of 
families,  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  respective  families.  Some 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter  (?'?'.  24- 
35)  whose  names  do  not  previously  occur.  More- 
over, in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  18,  Shelomith,  a  fourth  son 
of  Izhar,  is  recorded,  and  four  sons  of  Hebron 
{v.  19),  of  whose  existence  infoimation  is  given  no- 
where else.  'The  sons  named  are  named  for  some 
special  reason,  as,  for  example,  to  present  the 
descent  of  the  chief  families,  or  to  give  the  pedi- 
gree of  some  i)articular  person  necessary  to  be 
noted :  as  here,  the  sons  of  Izhar  are  mentioned, 
because  the  eldest,  Korah,  was  one  of  the  heads 
of  a  rebellion.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  of  Uzziel 
are  given,  becanse  Mishael  and  Elzaphan  are  else- 
where mentioned  on  a  very  remarkable  occasion. 
The  heads  only  are  mentioned.  But  the  designa- 
tion head  implies  others  who  were  not  heads— i.  e., 
there  were  other  sons,  who  also  had  children,  but 
not  being  heads,  they  are  not  mentioned,  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  being  included  in  the 
families  of  the  lieads'  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  11)  {Dr. 
M'CauVs  '  Examination  of  Colenso's  Difficulties,' 
p.  119).  The  fact  is  that  the  object  of  the  his- 
torian in  giving  the  genealogical  list  of  Levi, 
was  not  to  show  the  number  of  the  Levites,  but 
to  trace  the  descent  of  Aaron,  and  hence  it  is 
carried  down  to  the  fifth  descent  through  Aaron., 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  genealogical 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  in  this  chapter  and 
Exod.  vi.  lG-27. 

Levi 

Ger-hon         Kohath  Merari 
Libni  and  Shimei        (        Mahli  and  Mushi 


Amram      Izhar       Uzziel  Hebron 
Hoses  and  Aaron 

Nadab  Abihu      Eleazar  Itliamar 
Phinehas. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  accordance  with  tho 
liistorian'a  plan,  five  descents  are  given  through 
Kohath,  but  only  two  through  (Jershon  and 
Merari. 

In  this  passaj^'e,  while  the  same  object  is  pur- 
sued to  a  certain  extent,  in  naming  the  sons  of 
Aaron  {v.  2),  the  sacred  historian  had  a  further 
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design  by  inserting  the  genealogical  list  of  Levi's 
descendants,  viz. —  that  of  showing  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  the  tribe  to  which  special 
departments  of  duty  connected  with  the  taber- 
nacle were  assigned.  After  mentioning  these 
great  branches  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  different  sections  into  which 
each  of  them  was  subdivided,  stating  that  the 
Gershonites  consisted  of  two  portions— viz.,  the 
Libnites  and  the  Shimites  {v.  21);  the  Kohathites 
of  four— viz.,  the  Amramites,  the  Izharites,  the 
Hebronites,  and  the  Uzzielites  {v.  27);  and  the 
Merarites  of  two— viz.,  the  Mahlites  and  the 
Mushites  {i\  33),  with  the  heads  or  founders  of 
these  respective  divisions ;  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  being  superintendent  in  chief  of  all  '  that 
kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary'  [v.  32).  In 
dosing  this  record  of  the  tribal  and  family 
distribution  of  Levi,  the  historian  states  the 
numerical  amount  of  each  of  the  three  large 
divisions- proceeding  manifestly  upon  the  under- 
stood principle,  that  the  several  numbers,  the 
7,500  of  the  Gershonites,  the  8,000  of  the  Kohath- 
ites, the  6,200  of  the  Merarites,  included  all  those 
Levites  who  were  connected  with  the  respective 
divisions,  though  not  exclusively  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  sons  of  Gershou,  Kohath,  and 
Merari,  that  are  specified  as  the  heads  of  the 
clans  (see  Benkch  on  this  subject,  p.  124). 

40-51.  Number  all  the  first-born,  &c.  The 
principle  on  which  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites 
had  been  made  was  now  to  be  applied  to  the 
other  tribes.  The  number  of  their  male  children, 
from  a  month  old  and  upwards,  was  to  be  reckoned, 
in  order  that  a  comparison  might  be  instituted 
with  that  of  the  Levites,  for  the  formal  adoption 
of  the  latter  as  substitutes  for  the  first-born.  The 
Levites.  amounting  to  22,000,  were  given  in  ex- 
change for  an  equal  number  of  the  first-born  from 
the  other  tribes,  leaving  an  excess  of  273;  and  as 
there  were  no  substitutes  for  these,  they  were 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  for  each  (ch. 
xviii.  15,  16).  Every  Israelite  would  naturally 
wish  that  his  son  might  be  redeemed  by  a  Levite 
without  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  yet  some 
would  have  to  incur  the  expense,  for  there  were 
not  Levites  enough  to  make  an  equal  exchange. 
Jewish  writers  say  the  matter  was  determined  by 
lot,  in  this  manner: — Moses  i)ut  into  an  urn 
22,600  pieces  of  parchment,  on  each  of  which  he 
wrote  a  son  of  Levi,'  and  273  more,  containing 
the  words,  'five  shekels.'  These  being  shakeu, 
he  ordered  each  of  the  first-born  to  put  in  his 
hand  and  take  out  a  slip.  If  it  contained  the  first 
inscription,  the  boy  was  redeemed  by  a  Levite;  if 
the  latter,  tlie  parent  had  to  pay.  The  ransom 
money,  which,  reckoning  the  shekel  at  half  a 
crown,  would  amount  to  12s.  6d,  each,  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
excess  of  the  general  over  the  Levitical  first-born 
is  so  srnall,  as  to  form  a  copious  subject  of  sneer- 
ing ridicule  to  Dr.  CoUmHO,  who  treats  it  thus:  — 
He  places  22,273  first-born  males  on  the  one  hand, 
and  600,000  fighting  men  of  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards  on  the  other.  He  then  adds  what  he 
considers  a  proportionate  number  of  old  men  and 
boys,  doubles  tne  number,  in  order  to  jjreserve  the 
just  equality  between  the  sexes,  makes  a  fair 
allowance  for  a  probable  number  of  deaths,  and 
then  distributing  the  whole  population  into  fami- 
lies according  to  an  assumea  standard,  which  he 
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NUMBERS  IV. 


of  the  Lemtes. 


and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  firstlings  among  the  cattle 

42  of  the  children  of  Israel.    And  Moses  numbered,  as  the  Lord  com- 

43  manded  him,  all  the  first-born  among  the  children  of  Israel.  And  all  the 
first-born  males  by  the  number  of  names,  from  a  month  old  and  upward, 
of  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  twenty  and  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen. 

44,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  ^  the  Levites  instead  of 

45  all  the  first-born  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  cattle  of  the 
Levites  instead  of  their- cattle  ;  and  the  Levites  shall  be  mine  :  I  am  the 

46  Lord.  And  for  those  that  are  to  be  ^  redeemed  of  the  two  hundred  and 
threescore  and  thirteen  of  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel,  ''which 

47  are  more  than  the  Levites;  thou  shalt  even  take  *five  shekels  apiece  by 
the  poll ;  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  shalt  thou  take  them :  ('the 

48  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs:)  and  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  wherewith  the 
,  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons. 

49  And  Moses  took  the  ^redemption  money  of  them  that  were  over  and 

50  above  them  that  were  redeemed  by  the  Levites:  of  the  first-born  of  the 
children  of  Israel  took  he  the  money ;  ^  a  thousand  three  hundred  and 

51  threescore  and  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  and  Moses 
^  gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  redeemed  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  -as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

4,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Take  the 

2  sum  of  the  sons  of  Kohatli  from  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  after  their 

3  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  from  "thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  until  fifty  years  old,  all  that  enter  into  the  ^host,  to  do  the 
work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
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takes  as  the  average,  endeavours  to  prove  'the 
Bible  numbers  to  be  impossible,  and  the  Penta- 
teuch to  be  no  record  of  real  facts;  to  be  not 
historically  true.'  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  small  relative 
number  of  the  rirst-born ;  but  it  is  not  insur- 
mountable. There  are  various  ways  of  accounting 
for  it — by  supposing,  first,  those  first-born  only 
were  counted  as  were  males  remaining  in  their 
parents'  household ;  second,  that  many  fii  st-born 
had  been  killed  by  Pharaoh  during  the  continuance 
of  the  infanticidal  edict ;  third,  that  the  finst- 
born  in  families  frequently  die,  and  yet  in  poly- 
gamous families,  as  amongst  the  Israelites,  there 
was  only  one  first-born  recognized  ;  faurth,  that 
those  first-born  only  were  numbered  which  had 
been  born  since  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the 
enactment  of  the  law  by  which  God  claimed  all 
the  tirst-born  as  his  special  property;  or,  fifth, 
that  as  the  special  purpose  for  which  this  census 
was  taken  was  to  separate  the  first-born  males  for 
the  service  of  God,  none  would  be  reckoned  in  this 
number  but  those  wiio  were  of  the  pure  stock, 
the  direct  lineage  of  Israel,  the  r^al  descendants 
of  Jacob ;  servants  and  retainers  of  every  grade, 
though  numbej-ed  amongst  the  fighting  men,  being 
perhaps  strictly  excluded  from  admission  to  this 
sacred  office.  Any  of  these  hypotheses,  particu- 
larly the  last,  suggest  a  very  rational  and  simple 
way  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  which  originates, 
it  will  be  observed,  not  from  absurdity  manifest 
on  the  face,  or  inconsistencies  interwoven  in  the 
web,  of  tlie  narrative  (a  groundless  charge),  but 
from  the  want  of  some  connecting  links  or  ac- 
companying circumstances  to  give  a  character  of 
completeness  to  the  record.  In  this  succinct 
narrative  Moses  states  facts  just  as  they  occurred, 
and  as  the  Holy  Spirit  prompted  him  to  register 
them,  without  explaining  miuutise,  or  being  soli- 
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citous  to  remove  apparent  discrepancies.  It  is 
only  our  ignorance  of  little  attendant  circurn- 
stances  that  occasions  any  difficulty,  and  surely  it 
is  much  more  sensible  to  admit  a  reasonable  and 
probable  hypothesis  for  supplying  these,  as  is 
done  in  all  historical  and  judicial  enquiries,  thau 
to  reject  as  unreliable  a  narrative  which  bears  so 
strongly  stamped  upon  it  the  impress  of  inspired 
truth  {'Vindiciee  Mosaicse,'  by  Bev.  G.  Pritchard, 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society). 
41.  the  cattle  of  the  Levites.  These,  which 
they  kept  to  graze  on  the  glebes  and  meadows 
in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,  and  supply  their 
families  with  dairy  produce  and  animal  food, 
were  also  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  all  the  first- 
lings of  the  cattle  which  the  Israelites  at  that 
time  possessed.  In  consequence  of  this  exchange 
the. firstlings  were  not  brought  then,  as  afterwards, 
to  the  altar  and  the  priests. 

CHAP.  IV.  1-49,— Of  the  Levites'  Service. 
2,  3,  sons  of  Kohath  ,  .  .  from  thirty  years  old 
and  upward.  This  age  was  specifically  fixed  on  (see 
on  ch.  viii.  24)  as  the  full  maturity  of  bodily  energy 
to  perform  the  laborious  duties  assigned  them  in 
the  wilderness,  as  well  as  of  mental  activity  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  sacred  services. 
And  hence  it  was  the  jjeriod  of  life  at  which  the 
Baptist  and  Christ  entered  on  their  respective 
ministries,  even  until  fifty.  The  term  p;e- 
scrxbed  for  active  duty  was  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  exempted 
from  the  physical  labours  of  the  office,  though  still 
expected  to  attend  in  the  tabernacle  (ch,  viii,  2(5). 
all  that  enter  into  the  host— so  called  from  their 
number,  the  order  and  discipline  maintained 
through  their  ranks,  and  their  special  duty  as 
guards  of  the  tabernacle,  [n?^'  rendered  host, 
however,  signifies  also  a  station  or  office;  and 
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of  tJie  Kohathites. 


4  This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  tabernacle  of 

5  the  congregation,  about  the  most  holy  things.  And  when  the  camp  setteth 
forward,  Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall  take  down  ^the 

6  covering  veil,  and  cover  the  '^ark  of  testimony  with  it:  and  shall  put 
thereon  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  it  a  cloth 

7  wholly  of  blue,  and  shall  put  in  ^  the  staves  thereof.  And  upon  the 
■''table  of  showbread  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon 
the  dishes,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and  covers  to  ^  cover  withal : 

8  aiid  the  continual  bread  shall  be  thereon.  And  they  shall  spread  upon 
them  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  and  cover  the  same  with  a  covering  of  badgers' 

9  skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof.  And  they  shall  take  a 
cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  the  ^ candlestick  of  the  light,  ''and  his  lamps, 
and  his  tongs,  and  his  snuff-dishes,  and  all  the  oil  vessels  thereof, 

10  wherewith  they  minister  unto  it :  and  they  shall  put  it  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof  within  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  it 

11  upon  a  bar.  And  upon  Hhe  golden  altar  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  cover  it  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  to 

12  the  staves  thereof :  and  they  shall  take  all  the  instruments  of  ministry, 
wherewith  they  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  and  put  them  in  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  cover  them  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put 

13  them  on  a  bar  :  and  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  and 

14  spread  a  purple  cloth  thereon  :  and  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they  minister  about  it,  even  the  censers,  the 
flesh-hooks,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  ^basins,  all  the  V€ssels  of  the 
altar;  and  they  shall  spread  upon  it  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and 

15  put  to  the  staves  of  it.  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have  made  an 
end  of  covering  the  sanctuary,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  the  camp  is  to  set  forward ;  after  that,  ^  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall 
come  to  bear  it :  *but  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy  thing,  lest  they 
die.  'These  things  are  the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation. 
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hence  the  passage  may  be  rendered,  'All  that 
enter  into  the  sacerdotal  office'  («.  23.)] 

4 15.  This  shall  be  the  service,  &c.  The 
Kohathites  are  mentioned  first,  from  their  close 
connection  with  Aaron;  and  the  special  deyiart- 
ment  of  duty  assigned  to  them  during  the  jour- 
ney ings  of  Israel  accorded  with  the  charge 
they  .had  received  of  the  precious  contents  of 
the  tabernacle.  But  these  were  to  be  pre- 
viously covered  by  the  common  X)riests,  who,  as 
well  as  the  high  jjriest,  were  admitted  ou  such 
necessary  occasions  into  the  holy  place.  This 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which 
prohibited  the  entiance  of  any  but  the  high 
jiricst.  But  when  the  cloud  removed  from  the 
tabernacle,  the  sanctuaiy  might  be  entered  by  the 
common  ])riests,  as  to  them  was  i-eserved  the 
exclusive  ])rivjlege  of  packing  the  sacred  utensils; 
and  it  was  nob  till  the  holy  things  were  thus 
ready  for  carriage  that  the  Kohathites  were 
allowed  to  approach.  5.  covering  veil— the  inner 
veil,  which  sei)arated  the  holy  from  the  most 
holy  ])lace  (see  on  Exod.  xxxvi.  3).  6.  covering  of 
badgers'  skins-  (see  on  Exod.  xxv.  5.)  The  cover- 
ing, however,  referred  to  was  not  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  one  made  for  the  special  purpose 
of  protecting  the  ark.  put  in  the  staves.  These 
golden  staves  were  now  taken  out  (see  on  Exod. 
xxv.  15,  conrjpared  with  1  Ki.  viii.  8).  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  "put  in"  signifies  also  'dispose,' 
and  [)robaV)ly  refers  here  to  their  insertion  thi-ough 
the  openings  in  the  covering  made  for  receiving 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  the  touch  of  the 
carriers  as  well  as  from  the  influences  of  the 
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weather.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  cover- 
ings did  not  consist  of  canvass  or  coarse  tarpauling, 
but  of  a  kind  which  united  beauty  with  decency. 
7.  continual  bread.  Though  the  people  were  in 
the  wilderness  fed  upon  manna,  the  sacred  loaves 
were  constantly  made  of  corn,  which  was  prob- 
ably raised  in  small  quantities  from  the  verdant 
patclies  of  the  desert.  10.  a  bar— or  bier,  formed 
of  two  poles  fastened  by  two  cross  x>ieces,  and 
borne  by  two  men,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sedan 
chair.  12.  instruments  of  ministry— the  official 
dress  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxxi.  10).  13.  shall 
taka  away  the  ashes,  &c.  The  necessity  of  re- 
moving ashes  from  the  altar  ]>lainly  implies  that 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  the  wilderness  (cf.  Exod. 
xviii.  12;  xxiv.  4),  though  that  rebellious  race 
seem  frequently  to  have  neglected  the  duty  (Amos 
V.  25).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  sacred  lire ;  but 
as,  by  Divine  command,  it  was  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  it  must  have  been  transferred  to 
some  pan  or  brazier  under  the  covering,  and 
borne  by  the  appointed  carriers.  15.  bear  it : 
but  they  shall  not  touch.  The  mode  of  trans- 
port was  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites 
(see  on  ch,  vii.  9),  although  afterwards  wheeled 
vehicles  were  emijloyed  (2  Sam.  vi.  3;  1  Chr. 
XV.  12).  And  it  was  allowable  to  touch  the 
covering,  but  not  the  things  covered,  on  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  was  more  than  onco 
infiicted  (1  Sam.  vi.  19;  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7).  Thia 
stern  denunciation  w-as  designed  to  inspire  a 
sentiment  of  deep  and  habitual  reverence  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  officially  engaged  about 
holy  things. 
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16 


And  to  the  office  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest  pertaineth 
"^the  oil  for  the  light,  and  the  sweet  incense,  and  ^the  daily  meat  offering, 
and  the  ^anointing  oil,  and  the  oversight  of  all  the  tabernacle,  and  of  all 
that  therein  is,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  vessels  thereof. 
17,    And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Cut  ye  not 

1 8  off  the  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites  : 

19  but  thus  do  unto  them,  that  they  may  live,  and  not  die,  when  they 
approach  unto  the  ^most  holy  things:  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in, 

20  and  appoint  them  every  one  to  his  service,  and  to  his  burden  :  but  they 
shall  not  go  in  to  see  when  the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they  die. 

21,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  also  the  sum  of  the  sons 

22  of  Gershon,  throughout  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  by  their  families; 

23  from  *  thirty  years  old  and  upward  until  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  num- 
ber them ;  all  that  enter  in  ^  to  perform  the  service,  to  do  the  work  in 

24  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.    This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 

25  the  Gershonites,  to  serve,  and  for  ^burdens:  and  Hhey  shall  bear  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  his 
covering,  and  the  covering  of  the  badgers'  skins  that  is  above  upon  it, 

26  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  gate  of 
the  court,  which  is  by  the  tabernacle  and  by  the  altar  round  about,  and 
their  cords,  and  all  the  instruments  of  their  service,  and  all  that  is  made 

27  for  them:  so  shall  they  serve.  At  the  ^ appointment  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of  the  Gershonites,  in  all  their 
burdens,  and  in  all  their  service:  and  ye  shall  appoint  unto  them  in 

28  charge  all  their  burdens.  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  their  charge  shall 
he  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

29  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou  shalt  number  them  after  their  families, 
SO  by  the  house  of  tlieir  fathers;  from  ^thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 

unto  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them,  every  one  that  entereth 
into  the  ''service,  to  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

31  And  ^"this  is  the  charge  of  their  burden,  according  to  all  their  service  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and 

32  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof,  and  sockets  thereof,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  court  round  about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords,  with  all  their  instruments,  and  with  all  their  service :  and  by 
name  ye  shall  '"reckon  tlie  instruments  of  the  charge  of  their  burden. 

33  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  to  all 
their  service,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  under  the  hand  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 


16.  to  the  office  of  Eleazar,  &c.    He  was 

j  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  superinteuding 
the  squadron  who  were  empk)yed  in  the  carriage 
of  the  sacred  furniture;  besides,  to  his  personal 
care  were  committed  the  materials  requisite  for 
the  daily  service,  and  which  it  was  necessary  he 
should  have  easily  at  command  (Exod.  xxix.  38). 

17-20.  Cut  ye  not  oflF,  &c.— a  solemn  admonition 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  to  beware,  lest,  by  any  negli- 
gence on  their  jmrt,  disorder  and  improprieties 
should  creep  in,  and  to  take  the  greatest  care  that 
all  the  parts  of  this  important  service  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  proper  parties,  lest  the  Kohathites 
siiould  be  disqualified  for  their  high  and  honour- 
able duties.    The  guilt  of  their  death  would  be 
'  incurred  by  the  superintending  priests,  if  they 
'   failed  to  give  proper  directions,  or  allowed  any 
:   irreverent  familiarity  with  sacred  things. 

24-28.  This  Is  the  service,  &c.  They  were  ap- 
!  pointed  to  carry  "the  curtains  of  the  tobernacle" 
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—i.  g.,  the  goats'  hair  covering  of  the  tent — the  ten 
curious  curtains  and  embroidered  hangings  at  the 
entrance,  with  their  red  morocco  covering,  &c. 
28.  their  charge  shall  be,  &c.  The  Levites  were 
subject  to  the  official  command  of  the  priests 
generally  in  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle. But  during  the  journeyings  Eleazar,  who 
was  next  in  succession  to  his  father,  took  the 
special  charge  of  the  Kohathites,  while  his  brother 
Ithamar  had  the  superintendence  of  the  Gershon- 
ites and  Merarites. 

29-33.  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari.  They  carried 
the  coarser  and  heavier  appurtenances,  which, 
however,  were  so  important  and  necessary  that 
an  inventory  was  kept  of  them— not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  number  and  variety,  but  of  their 
comparative  commonness  and  small ness,  which 
might  have  led  to  their  being  lost  or  missing 
through  carelessness,  inadvertency,  or  neglect.  It 
was  a  useful  lesson,  showing  that  God  disregards 
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34  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  chief  of  the  congregation  numbered 
the  sons  of  the  Kohathites  after  tlieir  families,  and  after  the  house  of 

35  their  fathers,  from  ^  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years 
old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work  in  the  taber- 

36  nacle  of  the  congregation :  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them  by 

37  their  families  were  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  These  were 
they  that  were  numbered  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  all  that  might 
do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which  Moses  and  i\aron 
did  number,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

38  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  throughout 

39  their  families,  and  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  from  thirty  years  old 
and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the 

40  service,  for  the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them  throughout  their  families,  by  the  house  of 

41  their  fathers,  were  two  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  thirty.  These  are 
they  that  were  numbered  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  whom  Moses 
and  Aaron  did  number  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 

42  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 

43  throughout  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  from  ^thirty 
years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth 
into  the  service,  for  tlie  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

44  even  those  that  were  numbered  of  them  after  their  families,  were  three 

45  thousand  and  two  hundred.  These  be  those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

46  All  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  the  chief  of  Israel  numbered,  after  their  families,  and  after  the  house 

47  of  their  fathers,  from  ^thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years 
old,  every  one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  the 

48  service  of  the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 

49  fourscore.  According  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  were  num- 
bered by  the  hand  of  Moses,  ^  every  one  according  to  his  service,  and 
according  to  his  burden  :  thus  were  they  numbered  of  him,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

5,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  that  they  put  out  of  the  camp  every  "leper,  and  every  one  that 

3  hath  an  ''issue,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  Mead:  both  male  and 
female  shall  ye  put  out,  without  the  camp  shall  ye  put  them ;  that  they 

4  defile  not  their  camps,  *^in  the  midst  whereof  I  dwell.    And  the  children 


tiothing  pertaining  to  His  service,  and  that  even 
in  the  least  and  most  trivial  matters  He  requires 
the  duty  of  faithful  obedience. 

34-49.  Moses  and  Aaron,  &o.  This  enumeration 
was  made  on  a  different  principle  from  that  which 
is  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  That  was 
confined  to  the  males  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
wards, while  this  was  extended  to  all  capable  of 
service  in  the  three  classes  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
In  considering  their  relative  numbers  the  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence  appears  in  arranging  that, 
whereas  in  the  Kohathites  and  Gershonites,  whose 
l)urdens  were  few  and  easier,  there  were  but 
about  a  third  part  of  them  which  were  tit  for 
service;  the  Merarites,  whose  burdens  were  more 
and  heavier,  had  above  one  half  of  them  fit  for 
tins  work  [Poole).  The  small  population  of  this 
tribe,  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  tribes,  is 
attemjtted  to  be  explained  fsee  on  eh.  iiL  39). 
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CHAP.  V.  1-4, — The  Unclean  to  be  Re- 
moved OUT  OF  THE  Camp.  2.  put  out  of  the 
camp  every  leper.  The  exclusion  of  leprous 
persons  from  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  as  from 
cities  and  villages  afterwards,  was  a  sanatory 
measure  taken  according  to  prescribed  rules,  (Lev. 
xiii.,  xiv.)  This  exclusiou  of  lepers  from  society 
has  been  acted  upon  ever  since  [Joseph  Wolff's 
'Journal,'  p.  491);  and  it  affords  almost  the  only 
instance  in  which  any  kind  of  attention  is  paid  in 
the  East  to  the  prevention  of  contagion.  The 
usage  still  more  or  less  prevails  in  the  East  among 
jieople  who  are  indittereut  about  taking  precau- 
tions in  any  cases  of  fever  or  i)estilence,  however 
malignant ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  in 
Asia  the  leprosy  has  now  much  abated  in  frequency 
and  virulence.  It  usually  appears  in  a  compara- 
tively mild  form  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other 
countries  where  the  disorder  is,  or  was,  endemic. 
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of  Israel  did  so,  and  put  them  out  without  the  camp :  as  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 
5,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

6  Israel,  When  ''a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit, 

7  to  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty;  then they 
shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done  :  and  he  shall  recompense 
his  trespass  ^  with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part 

8  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  against  whom  he  hath  trespassed.  But  if 
the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the  trespass  unto,  let  the 
trespass  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  exeii  to  the  priest,  beside  ^^the 
ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  an  atonement  shall  be  made  for  him. 

9  And  every  ^  offering  of  all  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
10  which  they  bring  unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his.    And  every  man's 

hallowed  things  shall  be  his :  whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it 
shall  be  ^  liis. 

11,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

12  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  If  any  man's  wife    go  aside,  and  commit  a 

13  trespass  against  him,  and  a  man  *  lie  with  her  carnally,  and  it  be  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  be  kept  close,  and  she  be  defiled,  and 
there  he  no  witness  against  her,  neither  she  be  taken  with  the  manner; 

14  and  Hhe  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
and  she  be  defiled :  or  if  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be 

15  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  not  defiled :  tlien  shall  the  man  bring  his 
wife  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring  her    offering  for  her,  the  tenth 
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Lepers,  however,  are  generally  obliged  to  wear  a 
distinctive  badge,  that  people  may  know  them  at 
first  sight  and  be  warned  to  avoid  them.  Other 
means  were  adopted  amongst  the  ancient  Jews  by 
putting  their  liaud  ou  their  mouth  and  crying, 
''Unclean,  unclean."  But  their  general  treat- 
ment, as  to  exclusion  from  society,  was  the  same 
as  now  described.  The  association  of  the  leper, 
however,  in  this  passage,  with  those  who  were 
subject  only  to  ceremonial  uncleanuess,  shows 
that  one  important  design  in  the  temporary  exile 
of  such  persons  Mas  to  remove  all  imyjurities 
that  reflected  dishonour  on  the  character  and 
residence  of  Israel's  king.  And  this  vigilant  care 
to  maintain  external  cleanliness  in  the  peoyjle  was 
typically  designed  to  teach  them  the  practice  of 
moral  purity,  or  cleansing  themselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.  The  regulations 
made  for  ensuring  cleanliness  in  the  camp  suggest 
the  adoption  of  similar  means  for  maintaining 
purity  in  the  church.  And  although  in  large 
communities  of  Christians,  it  may  be  often  diffi- 
cult or  delicate  to  do  this,  the  suspension,  or,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  sin,  the  total  excommunication 
of  the  offender  from  the  privileges  and  communion 
of  the  church  is  an  imperative  duty  as  necessary 
to  the  moral  purity  of  the  Christian,  as  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  leper  from  the  camp  was  to  physi- 
cal health  and  ceremonial  purity  in  the  Jewish, 
Chui'ch. 

5-9.  —  Restitution  Enjoined.  6.  trespass 
against  the  Lord.  This  is  a  wrong  or  injury 
done  by  one  man  to  the  property  of  another,  and 
as  it  is  called  "  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,"  it  is 
implied,  in  the  case  sup]:)osed,  that  the  offence  has 
been  aggravated  by  prevaricating— by  a  false  oath, 
or  a  fraudulent  lie  in  denying  it,  which  is  a 
"trespass"  committed  against  Cod,  who  is  the 
sole  judge  of  what  is  falsely  sworn  or  spoken 
(Acts  V.  \  A),  and  that  person  lie  guilty— i.  c, 
from  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  passage,  conscience- 
smitten,  or  brought  to  a  sense  and  conviction  of 
bis  evil  conduct  (see  on  Lev.  vi.  4).  In  that 
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case  there  must  be,  first,  confession,  a  penitential 
acknowledgment  of  sin;  secondly,  restitution  of 
the  property,  or  the  giving  of  an  equivalent,  with 
the  additional  fine  of  a  fifth  part,  both  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  person  defrauded,  and  as  a  penalty 
inflicted  on  the  injurer,  to  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  similar  trespasses  (see  on  Exod. 
xxii,  1).  The  difference  between  the  law  recorded 
in  that  passage  and  this  is,  that  the  one  was 
enacted  against  flagrant  and  determined  thieves, 
the  other  against  those  whose  necessities  might 
have  urged  them  into  fraud,  and  whose  consciences 
were  distressed  by  their  sin.  This  law  also  sup- 
poses the  injured  party  not  to  be  accessible  or  to 
be  dead,  and  in  that  case  the  compensation  due 
to  his  representatives  was  to  be  X)aid  to  the  priest, 
who,  as  God's  deputy,  received  the  required  satis- 
faction. 

9.  every  offering  .  .  .  shall  be  his.  What- 
ever was  given  iu  this  way,  or  otherwise,  as  by 
free-will  ofFeiings,  irrevocably  belonged  to  the 
priest.  10.  every  man's  hallowed  things  shall 
he  his  [v^'■^i^~n^i  ti'^i^i ;  Septuagint,  iK-ao-Tou  -ra 
vyLan-fjievu].  This  refers  most  probably  not  to 
sacrifices,  ^Yhether  voluntary  or  vowed,  but  to 
other  votive  ofFeiings,  not  of  a  sacrificial  character, 
such  as  the  tithe,  or  consecration  of  a  house,  &c. 
The  limitation  of  the  statement  to  such  cases  as 
these  is  obvious— because  these  offerings  were  the 
portion  of  the  priests,  while  sacrifices  were,  in 
special  pai'ts,  devoted  to  God,  while  the  remainder, 
reserving  a  portion  only  to  the  priest,  was  given 
to  the  offerei-. 

11-31.- The  Trial  of  Jealousy.  12,  If  any 
man's  wife  go  aside.  This  law  was  given  both 
as  a  strong  discouragement  to  conjugal  infidelity 
on  the  jiart  of  a  wife,  and  a  sufficient  protection 
of  her  from  the  consequences  of  a  hasty  and 
groundless  suspicion  ou  the  part  of  the  husband. 
His  sus])icions,  however,  were  sufficient,  in  the 
absence  of  witnesses  (Lev.  xx.  10),  to  warrant  the 
trial  described  ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding  to 
be  followed  was  for  the  jealous  husband  to  bring 
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vart  of  an  ephah  of  barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no  oil  upon  it,  nor  put 
frankincense  thereon  ;  for  it  is  an  offering  of  jealousy,  an  offering  of 
memorial,  "bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near,  and  "set  her  before  the  Lokd: 

17  and  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an  earthen  vessel;  and  of  the 
dust  that  is  in  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall  take,  and  put  it 

18  into  the  water:  and  the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lord,  and 
uncover  the  woman's  head,  and  put  the  offering  of  memorial  in  her 
hands,  which  is  the  jealousy  offering :  and  the  priest  shall  have  in  his 

19  hand  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse:  and  the  priest  shall  charge 
her  by  an  oath,  and  say  unto  the  woman,  If  no  man  have  lain  with  thee, 
and  if  thou  hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleanness  ^with  another  instead  of 
thy  husband,  be  thou  free  from  this  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse: 
but  if  thou  hast  gone  aside  to  another  instead  of  thy  husband,  and  if 
thou  be  defiled,  and  some  man  have  lain  with  thee  besides  thine  husband: 
then  the  priest  shall  ^charge  the  woman  with  an  oath  of  cursing,  and 
the  priest  shall  say  unto  the  woman,  ^The  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and 
an  oath  among  thy  people,  when  the  Lord  doth  make  thy  thigh  to  ^rot, 

22  and  thy  belly  to  swell ;  and  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  go 
'  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot.  *And 

23  the  woman  shall  say,  Amen,  amen.    And  the  priest  shall  write  these 

24  curses  in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water :  and 
he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the 
curse :  and  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and 
become  bitter. 

25  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  jealousy  offering  out  of  the  woman's 
hand,  and  shall  wave  Hhe  offering  before  the  Lord,  and  offer  it  upon  the 

26  altar:  and  '"'the  priest  shall  take  an  handful  of  the  offering,  even  the 
memorial  thereof,  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  and  afterward  shall  cause 
the  woman  to  drink  the  water. 

And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that,  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  against  her  husband. 


27 


his  wife  unto  the  priest  with  an  offering  of  barley 
meal,  because  none  were  allowed  to  apx^roach  the 
sanctuary  empty-handed  (Exod.  xxiii.  15),  and 
barley  being  the  food  of  horses  (I  Ki.  iv.  28),  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  what  was  low,  was  used  in 
tlie  offering  of  jealousy— which  related  to  a  matter 
of  a  sensual,  animal  character.  On  other  occa- 
sions there  were  mingled  with  the  offering,  oil, 
which  signified  joy,  and  frankincense,  which  de- 
noted acceptance  (Ps.  cxli,  2).  But  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  both  these  ing7^edients  were  to  be 
excluded,  partly  because  it  was  a  solemn  ai)peal 
to  God  in  distressing  circumstances,  and  partly 
because  it  was  a  sin  offering  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  who  came  before  God  in  the  character  of  a 
real  or  suspected  offender. 

17.  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water— water 
from  the  laver,  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  dust 
— an  emblem  of  vileness  and  misery  (Gen.  iii.  14; 
Ps.  xxii.  15).  in  an  earthen  vessel.  This  fragile 
ware  was  chosen,  because  after  being  used  it  was 
broken  in  pieces  (Lev.  vi.  28;  xi.  33).  18.  hitter 
water  [□^~iDn  ^c]— water  of  bitterness,  deadly 
waters.  The  water  was  not  really  bitter  to  the 
palate.  But  amongst  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Oriental  people,  tlie  word  hitter  was  frequently 
used  for  curse,  and  the  phrase,  considered  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  denotes  not  bitter 
water,  but  water  of  bitterness- i.  e.,  of  curse. 
The  whole  circumstances  of  this  awful  ceremony 
— her  being  ])laced  with  her  face  toward  the  ark — 
her  uncovered  head,  a  sign  of  her  being  deprived 


of  the  protection  of  her  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  7) — 
the  bitter  i)otion  being  put  into  her  hands  pre- 
I)aratory  to  an  appeal  to  God — the  solemn  adjura- 
tion of  the  priest  {vv.  19-22),  all  were  calculated 
in  no  common  degree  to  excite  and  appal  the 
imagination  of  a  person  conscious  of  guilt.  21. 
The  Lord  make  thee  a  curse,  &c.— a  usual  form 
of  imprecation  (Tsa.  Ixv.  15 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22).  22.. 
Amen,  amen.  The  Israelites  were  accustomed, 
instead  of  formally  repeating  the  words  of  an 
oath,  merely  to  say  Amen,  a  'so  be  it'  to  the 
imprecations  it  contained.  The  reduplication  of 
the  word  was  designed  as  an  evidence  of  the 
woman's  innocence,  and  a  willingness  that  God 
would  do  to  her  according  to  her  desert.  23,  24. 
write  these  curses  in  a  book.  The  imprecations, 
along  with  her  name,  were  inscribed  in  some  kind 
of  record — on  parchment,  or  more  probably  on  a 
wooden  tablet,  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water  [nnn]— wipe  off,  blot  out.  Here  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  material  on  which  the  writing  was 
did  not  dissolve  by  the  water,  but  only  that  the 
writing  was  thereby  washed  off.  In  this  case 
paper  was  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writing  must  have  been  with  ink,  otherwise  it 
coTild  not  have  been  so  easily  obliterated — a 
circumstance  which  also  excludes  the  byssus 
{Hdverniclcs  'General  Historico- Critical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament').  If  she  were  innocent, 
they  could  be  easily  erased,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less ;  but  if  guilty,  she  would  experienee  the  fated 
efifects  of  the  water  she  had  drunk. 
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that  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become 
bitter,  and  her  belly  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall  rot:  and  the  woman 

28  shall  ^be  a  curse  among  her  people.  And  if  the  woman  be  not  defiled, 
but  be  clean ;  then  she  shall  ^be  free,  and  shall  conceive  seed. 

29  This  is  the  law  of  jealousies,  when  a  wife  goetli  aside  to  another  instead 

30  of  her  husband,  and  is  defiled;  or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh 
upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife,  and  shall  set  the  woman  before 

31  the  Lord,  and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all  this  law.  Then 
shall  the  man  be  guiltless  from  iniquity,  and  this  woman  ^  shall  bear  her 
iniquity. 

6,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  say  Unto  them,  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  ^  separate 
themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  to  separate  thejnselves  unto  the 

3  Lord;  he  "shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  shall 
drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he 

4  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or  dried.  All  the  days 
of  his  ^  separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  ^  vine  tree, 

5  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk.  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his 
separation  there  shall  no  ^ razor  come  upon  his  head;  until  the  days  be 
fulfilled,  in  the  which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be 

6  holy,  and  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.  All  the  days 
that  he  separateth  himself  unto  tlie  Lord  ^ he  shall  come  at  no  dead 

7  bod}'-.  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  for  his  father,  or  for  his 
mother,  for  his  brother,  or  for  his  sister,  when  they  die;  because  the 

8  *  consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head.    All  the  days  of  his  separa- 

9  tion  he  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  any  man  die  very  suddenly  by 
him,  and  he  hath  defiled  the  head  of  his  consecration ;  then  he  shall 
^  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing,  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he 

10  shave  it.    And    on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two 


29.  This  is  the  la^T"  of  jealousies.  Adultery 
discovered  and  proved  was  punished  with  death. 
But  strongly  suspected  cases  would  occur,  and 
this  law  made  provision  for  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty  person.  It  was,  however,  not  a  trial  con- 
ducted according  to  the  forms  of  judicial  process, 
but  an  ordeal  through  which  a  suspected  adulteress 
was  made  to  go  —  the  ceremony  being  of  that 
terrifying  nature  that,  on  the  known  principles 
of  human  nature,  guilt  or  innocence  could  not 
fail  to  appear.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
jealousy  of  Eastern  people  has  established  ordeals 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  suspected 
unchastity  in  wives.  The  practice  was  deep- 
rooted  as  well  as  universal.  And  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  Israelites  being  strongly  biassed 
in  favour  of  such  usages,  this  law  of  jealousies 
'was  incorporated  amongst  the  other  institutions 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  idolatrous  rites  which  the  heathens  had 
blended  with  it.'  Viewed  in  this  iiglit,  its  sanction 
hy  J3ivine  authority,  in  a  corrected  and  imi)roved 
form,  exhibits  a  proof  at  once  of  the  wisdom  and 
condescension  of  (lod. 

CHAP.  VI.  1-21.— The  Law  of  the  Nazabite 
IN  His  Separation.  2  6.  When  either  man  or 
woman  shall  .  .  .  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite 
[TJ]]— 'a  separated  one,'  from  a  Hebrew  word, 
to  separate  [Septuagint,  acpayvlcraaQai  ayveiav, 
to  xHirify  purity.]  And  it  v/as  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  of  persons  who,  under  the  im- 
siulse  of  extraordinary  piety,  and  with  a  view  to 
iiighcr  degrees  of  religious  improvement,  volun- 
tarily renounced  the  occupations  and  pleasures 
of  the  world  to  dedicate  tliemselves  unreservedly 
to  the  Divine  service.    The  vow  might  be  taken 
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by  either  sex,  provided  they  had  the  disposal  of 
themselves  (ch.  xxx.  4),  and  for  a  limited  period 
— usually  a  month  or  a  life-time  (Judg.  xiii.  5 ; 
xvi.  17).  We  do  not  know,  yjerhaps,  the  whole 
extent  of  abstinence  they  practised.  But  they 
separated  themselves  from  three  things  in  par- 
ticular—viz., from  wine,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
vinous  produce;  from  the  application  of  a  razor 
to  their  head,  allowing  their  hair  to  grow ;  and 
from  pollution  by  a  dead  body.  The  reasons  of 
the  self-restriction  are  obvious.  The  use  of  wine 
tended  to  inflame  the  passions,  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  create  a  taste  for  luxurious  indulgence. 
The  cutting  off  the  hair  being  a  recognized  sign 
of  uncleanness  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  9),  its  unpolled  luxuri- 
ance was  a  symbol  of  the  purity  the  man  professed. 
Besides,  its  extraordinary  length  kept  him  in 
constant  remembrance  of  his  vow,  as  well  as 
stimulated  others  to  imitate  his  pious  example. 
Moreover,  contact  with  a  dead  body  disqualifying 
for  the  Divine  service,  the  Nazarite  carefully 
avoided  such  a  cause  of  unfitness,  and,  like  the 
high  priest,  did  not  assist  at  the  funeral  rites  of 
his  nearest  relatives,  preferring  his  duty  to  God 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  strongest  natural  affec- 
tions. 7^/1,  a  wine  vine,  to  distinguish  it 
from  similar  plants  of  a  poisonous  quality  (Deut. 
xxxii.  32 ;  2  Ki.  iv.  39).]  8-11.  if  any  man  die  very 
suddenly  by  him.  Cases  of  sudden  death  might 
occur  to  make  him  contract  pollution ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  he  required,  after  shaving  his  head, 
to  make  the  prescribed  offerings  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  ceremonial  defilement  (Lev.  xv.  13; 
ch.  xix.  11),  But  by  the  terms  of  this  law  an 
accidental  defilement  vitiated  the  whole  of  his 
previous  observances,  and  he  required  to  begin  the 
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yoiiug  pigeons,  to  the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

1 1  gation :  and  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other 
for  a  burnt  offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for  that  he  sinned 

12  by  the  dead,  and  shall  hallow  his  head  that  same  day.  And  he  shall 
consecrate  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his  separation,  and  shall  bring  a 
lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass  offering :  but  the  days  that  were 
before  shall  ^  be  lost,  because  his  separation  was  defiled. 

13  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite,  when  ^the  days  of  his  separation 
are  fulfilled:  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 

14  congTegation  ;  and  he  shall  offer  his  offering  unto  the  Lord,  one  he-lamb 
of  tlie  first  year  without  blemish  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  one  ewe  lamb  of 
the  first  year  without  blemish    for  a  sin  offering,  and  one  ram  without 

15  blemish  for  ^  peace  offerings,  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes 
•^'of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened  bread  ^anointed 

16  with  oil,  and  their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  ^offerings.  And  the 
priest  shall  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  shall  ofi'er  his  sin  offering, 

17  and  his  burnt  offering:  and  he  shall  offer  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread:  the  priest 

18  shall  offer  also  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering.  And  ''^the 
Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congiTgation,  and  shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his 
separation,  and  "put  it  in  the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of  the 

19  peace  offerings.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  ''sodden  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  and  one  unleavened  cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened 
wafer,  and  ^  shall  put  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  after  the 

20  hair  of\\\^  separation  is  shaven:  and  the  priest  shall  ^wave  them  for  a 
wave  offering  before  the  Lord:  this  is  holy  for  the  priest,  with  the  wave 
breast  and  heave  shoulder:  and  '  after  that  the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  hath  vowed,  and  o/his  offering  unto 
the  Lord  for  his  separation,  besides  that  that  his  hand  shall  get :  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so  he  must  do  after  the  law  of  his 
separation. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sa}dng.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 
his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  *  ye  shall  bleas  the  children  of  Israel,  saying 
unto  them. 

The  Lord  '  bless  thee,  and  "  keep  thee ; 

25  The  Lord  ^'make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  ^be  gracious  unto  thee; 

26  The  ^LoRD  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  ^give  thee  peace. 

27  And  ^they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel;  and  "  I  will 
bless  tliem. 


21 


22 
23 

24 


period  of  bis  Nazaritisni  afresh.  But  even  this 
full  conijiletion  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 
a  sin  offering  at  the  close.  Sin  mingles  with  our 
Last  and  holiest  performances,  and  the  blood  of 
Bi)rinkling  is  necessary  to  procure  acceptance  to  us 
and  our  services.  12.  a  lamb  of  the  first  year. 
The  mode  of  offering  was  the  same  as  in  other 
cases  of  tres])ass  ofiering,  (see  on  Lev.  v.,  &c.) 

13-20.  When  the  days  of  his  separation,  &c. 
On  the  accomplishment  of  a  limited  vow  of 
Nazaritism,  Nazaiites  might  cut  their  hair  wher- 
ever they  hai)i>eued  to  be  (Acts  xviii.  18),  but  the 
hair  was  to  be  carefully  kept  and  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary.  Then  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  sin  offerings  and  holbcausls  (cf.  Acts  xxi. 
18-2G),  it  was  imt  under  the  vessel  in  which  the 
peace  offerings  were  boiled  ;  and  the  priest,  taking 
the  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  32),  when  boiled,  and  a 
cake  and  wafer  of  the  m.eat  offering,  put  them  on 
the  liands  of  the  Nazarites  to  wave  before  the 
Lord,  as  a  token  of  tl)auksgiving,  and  thus  re- 
leased them  from  their  vow. 
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23-27.— The  Form  of  Blessing  the  People. 
23.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  &c.  This  passage  records 
the  solemn  benediction  which  God  appointed  for 
dismissing  the  people  when  assembled  together 
at  stated  seasons.  The  repetition  of  the  name 
"  Lord"  or  "Jehovah"  three  times,  expressed  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Godhead— three  persons,  and 
yet  one  God.  The  expressions  in  the  separate 
clauses  correspond  to  the  respective  offices  of  the 
Father,  to  "  bless  and  keep  us  ; "  of  the  Sou,  to  be 
"  gracious  to  us ; "  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
"give  us  peace."  And  that  the  benediction, 
though  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  a  fellow-man, 
derived  its  virtue,  not  from  the  jjriest,  but  from 
God,  the  encouraging  assurance  was  added,  "  I 
the  Lord  will  bless  them"  (cf.  2  Chr.  vii.  14,  15). 
Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  during  this  ceremony 
the  high  priest  not  only  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction three  times,  according  to  the  prescribed 
formula,  and  each  time  in  a  different  accent,  but, 
in  the  elevation  of  his  hands,  extended  the  three 
middle  fingers  of  his  right  band  iu  so  conspicuous 


of  the  princes. 
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7  AND  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that  Moses  had  fully  set  up  the 
tabernacle,  and  had  anointed  it,  and  sanctified  it,  and  all  the  instruments 
thereof,  both  the  altar  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed 

2  them,  and  ^sanctified  them,  that  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  who  icere  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  ^  and  were 

3  over  them  that  were  numbered,  ^offered:  and  they  brought  their  offering 
before  the  Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve  oxen ;  a  wagon  for  two 
of  the  princes,  and  for  each  one  an  ox :  and  they  brought  them  before 

4,  the  tabernacle.    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  it  of 

5  them,  that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  and  thou  shalt  give  them  unto  the  Levites,  to  every  man 

6  according  to  his  service.    And  Moses  took  the  wagons  and  the  oxen,  and 


a  manner  as  to  exhibit  a  sensible  emblem  of  tlie 
three  hypostases,  to  whom  the  triple  benediction 
and  repetition  of  the  word  Jehovah  evidently 
pointed.  Ps.  Ixvii,  is  a  para])hrase  of  this  bene- 
diction. We  are  informed  ('Travels,'  by  Captain 
Innys,  of  Madras)  that  the  Mohammedan  yvriests 
use  the  same  form — which  is  a  strong  collateral 
circumstance.  For  since  it  is  notorious  that 
Mahomet  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part 
of  his  theological  knowledge  to  the  private  in- 
structions of  a  Jew,  he  probably  learned  this 
symbol  from  that  Jew;  and  it  was  frequently 
practised  in  the  Arabian  mosques  so  early  as  the 
seventh  century  ('Jewish  depository,'  ii.  (1817), 
p.  278). 

CHAP.  VII.  1-89.— The  Prtnces'  Offerings. 
1.  the  day  that  Moses  had  fully  set  up  the 
tabernacle.  Those  who  take  the  word  "  day  "  as 
literally  pointing  to  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle  are  under  a  necessity  of 
considering  the  sacred  narrative  as  disjointed,  and 
this  portion  of  the  history,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  chajiters,  as  out  of  its  place— the 
chronology  requiring  that  it  should  have  im- 
mediately followed  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
which  relates  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year.  But  that  the  term  "  day  "  is  used  in  a  loose 
and  indeterminate  sense,,  as  synonymous  with 
time^  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  one  day  but 
several  days  were  occupied  with  the  transactions 
about  to  be  described.  8o  that  this  chapter  stands 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  order  of  the  history;— 
after  the  tabernacle  and  its  instruments,  the  altar 
and  its  vessels,  had  been  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  10), 
the  Levites  separated  to  the  sacred  service — the 
numbering  of  the  i)eople,  and  the  disjiosal  of  the 
tribes  about  the  tabernacle,  in  a  certain  order, 
which  was  ob.served  by  the  princes  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  offerings.  This  would  fix  the 
period  of  the  imposing  ceremonial  described  in  this 
chapter  about  a  month  after  the  comijletion  of  the 
tabernacle.  2,  3.  the  princes  of  Israel .  .  .  brought 
their  offering  before  the  Lord.  The  finishing 
of  the  sacred  edifice  would,  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, be  hailed  as  an  ausyjicious  occasion,  diffusing 
gi-eat  joy  and  thankfulness  throughout  the  whole 
popidation  of  Israel.  But  the  leading  men,  not 
content  with  participating  in  the  general  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
movement,  which,  while  purely  spontaneous,  was 
at  the  same  time  so  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  equal  in  character,  as  indicates  it 
to  lave  been  the  result  of  concert  and  previous 
arrangement.  It  was  an  offer  of  the  means  of 
carriage,  suitable  to  the  migratory  state  of  the 
nation  in  the  wilderness,  for  transporting  the 
tabernacle  from  place  to  place.  In  the  pattern  of 
that  sacred  tent  exhibited  on  the  mount,  and  to 
which  its  symbolic  and  typical  character  required 
628 
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a  faithful  adherence,  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  its  removal  in  the  frequent  journeyings  of  the 
Israelites.  That  not  being  essential  to  the  plan  of 
the  Divine  architect,  was  left  to  be  accomplished 
by  voluntary  liberality;  and  whether  we  look  to 
the  judicious  character  of  the  gifts,  or  to  the 
public  manner  in  which  they  were  i^resented,  we 
have  uumistakeable  evidence  of  the  pious  and 
patriotic  feelings  from  which  they  emanated,  and 
the  extensive  interest  the  occasion  produced.  The 
offerers  were  "the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the 
house  of  their  fathers,"  and  the  offering  consisted 
of  six  covered  wagons  or  litter  cars,  and  twelve 
oxen,  two  of  the  princes  being  partners  in  a 
wagon,  and  each  furnishing  an  ox.  4,  5.  the  Lord 
spake  .  .  .  Take  it  of  them;  They  exhibited  a 
beautiful  example  to  all  who  are  great  in  dignity 
and  in  wealth  to  be  foremost  in  contributing  to 
the  support,  and  in  promoting  the  interests,  of 
religion.  The  strictness  of  the  injunctions  Moses 
had  received,  to  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
the  Divine  model  of  the  tabernacle,  probably  led 
him  to  doubt  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  in 
this  matter  without  orders.  God,  however,  re- 
lieved him  by  declaring  His  acceptance  of  the 
free-will  offerings,  as  well  as  by  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  distribution  amongst  the 
Levites.  It  is  probable  that  in  doing  so  He 
merely  sanctioned  the  object  for  which  they 
were  offered,  and  that  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  offerers  had  previously  determined  that 
they  should  be  distributed  "  unto  the  Levites, 
to  every  man  according  to  his  service"  [J^'X 
irin^P  '  23  ;  Scptuagint,  e/cdo-TM  Ka-ra  tjV  avTou 
XziTovpylav]  —  i.  e.,  more  or  fewer  were  assigned 
to  each  of  the  Levitical  divisions  as  their  depart- 
ment of  duty  seemed  to  require.  This  Divine 
sanction  it  is  of  great  importance  to  notice,  as 
establishing  the  principle  that,  while  in  the  great 
matters  of  Divine  worship  and  church-government 
we  are  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  revealed  rule  of 
faith  and  duty,  minor  arrangements  respecting 
them  may  be  lawfully  made,  according  to  the 
means  and  convenience  of  God's  people  in  different 
places.  'There  is  a  great  deal  left  to  human 
regulation— appendages  of  undoubted  convenience, 
and  which  it  were  as  absurd  to  resist  on  the 
ground  that  an  express  warrant  cannot  be  pro- 
duced for  them,  as  to  protest  against  the  conven- 
ing of  the  people  to  Divine  service,  because  there 
is  no  Scripture  for  the  erection  and  ringing  of  » 
church  bell '  [Chalmers).  6-9.  Moses  took  the 
wagons  and  the  oxen.  The  [n'^^iun]  word  seems 

to  be  fairly  rendered  by  the  word  *'  wagons." 
Wheel  carriages  of  some  kind  are  certainly  intended 
(cf.  Gen.  xlv.  19;  1  Sam.  vi.  7;  2  Sam.  vi.  '6;  Isa.  v. 
18 ;  Amos,  ii.  13),  and  as  they  were  covered,  the  best 
idea  we  can  form  of  them  is,  that  they  bore  some 
resemblance  to  our  tilted  wagons.    [3P  added 
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7  gave  tliem  unto  the  Levites.    Two  wagons,  and  four  oxen  he  gave  unto 

8  the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  to  their  service :  and  four  wagons  and 
eight  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  unto  their  service, 

9  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.  But  unto  the 
sons  of  Kohath  h^  gave  none ;  because  the  service  of  ^  the  sanctuary 
belonging  unto  them  "waz  that  they  should  bear  upon  their  shoulders. 

10  And  the  princes  offered  for  ^dedicating  of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it 

1 1  was  anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  their  offering  before  the  altar.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  'offer  their  offering,  each  prince  on 
his  day,  for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar. 

12  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the  first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of 

13  Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  his  offering,  "(m^  one  silver 
charger,  the  -^"weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels ,  one 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  ^  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both 

14  of  them  were  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering  :  one 

15  ^ spoon  of  ten.  shekels  of  gold,  full  of  ^incense:  one  young,  bullock,  one 
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to  n'?jP  shows  that  they  were  litter  -  wagons. 

Septuagint,   a/xa^at  Xa/xTrriviKaL,  from  Xa/^7rtji/Tj,  a 
palanqilia  (1  Ki.  xxvi.  5).]   That  wheel  carriages 
were  anciently  used  in  Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  attested,  not  only  by  history, 
but  by  existing  sculptures  and  paintings.  Some 
of  these  the  Israelites  might  have  brought  with 
tliem  at  their  departure ;  and'  others,  the  skilful 
artizans,  who  did  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  could  easily  have  constructed,  accord- 
ing to  models  with  which  they  had  been  familiar. 
Each  wagon  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  a  greater 
number  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  on 
any  of  the  different  occasions  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture.   Oxen  seem  to  have  been  generally  used  for 
draught  in  ancient  times  among  other  nations  as 
well  as  the  Hebrews ;  and  they  continue  still  to 
be  employed  in  dragging  the  few  carts  which  are 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  Western  Asia  (Kitto). 
gave  them  unto  the  Levites.    The  principle  of 
distribution  was~  natural,  and,  judicious  —  the 
Merarites  having  twice  the  number  of  wagons  and 
oxen  appropriated  to  them  that  the  Gershonites 
had;  obviously  because,  while  the  latter  had 
charge  only  of  the  coverings  and  hangings— the 
light  but  precious  and  richly  embroidered  drapery 
— the  former  were  appointed  to  transport  all  the 
heavy  and  bulky  materials— the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  and  sockets  —  in  short,  all  the  larger 
articles  of  furniture.    Whoever  thinks  only  of 
the  enormous  weight  of  metal,  the  gold,  silver, 
brass,  &c,,  that  were  on  the  bases,  chapiters,  and 
pillars,  &c.,  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  wera  not  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  so  vast  a  load. 
Besides,  the  Merarites  were  not  very  numerous, 
as  they  amounted  only  to  3,200  men  from  thirty 
years  and  upwards ;   and,   therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  8upi»ose  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
wagons  would  afterwards  be  found  necessary, 
and  be  furnished,  than  were  given  on  this  occa- 
sion (Calmet).     Others,  who  consider  the  full 
number  of  wagons  and  oxen  to  be  stated  in  the 
sacred  record,  suppose  that  the  Merarites  may 
have  carried  many  of  the  smaller  things  in  their 
hands— the  sockets,  for  instance,  which  being  each 
a  talent  weight,  was  one  man's  burden  (2  Ki.  v. 
23).  The  Kohathites  had  neither  wheeled  vehicles 
nor  beasts  of  burden  assigned  them,  because,  being 
charged  with  the  transport  of  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  holy  i)lace,  the  sacred  worth  and 
character  of  the  vessels  entrusted  to  them  (see  on 
eh.  iv.  15),  demanded  a  more  honourable  mode  of 
CO  weyance.    They  were  carried  by  those  Levites 
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shoulder-high.  Even  in  this  minute  arrangement 
every  reflecting  reader  will  perceive  the  evidence 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness  ;  and  a  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  rule  of  duty  led,  in  one  re- 
corded instance,  to  a  manifestation  of  holy 
displeasure  calculated  to  make  a  salutary  and 
solemn  impression  (2  Sam.  vi.  6-13). 

10, 11.  the  princes  offered,  &c.  [naran].  "Altar" 
is  here  used  in  the  singular  for  the  plural ;  for  it 
is  evident^  from  the  kind  of  offerings,  that  the 
altars  of  burnt  offering  and  incense  are  both  re- 
ferred to.  This  was  not  the  first  or  proper  dedi- 
catipn  of  those  altars,  which  had  been  made  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  some  time  before.  But  it  might 
be  considered  an  additional  dedication tho&Q 
offerings  being  the  first  that  were  made  for  par- 
ticular persons  or  tribes.  They  shall  offer,  &c. 
Eastern  princes  were  accustomed  anciently,  as 
they  are  in  Persia  still,  on  a  certain  yearly  festival, 
to  sit  upon  their  thrones  in  great  state,  when  the 
princes  and  nobles,  from  all  parts  of  their  domi- 
nions, appear  before  them  with  tributary  pres- 
ents, which  form  a  large  proportion  of  their 
royal  revenue.  And  in  the  offering  of  all  gifts  or 
presents  to  great  personages  every  article  is  pre- 
sented singly  and  with  ostentatious  display.  The 
tabernacle  being  the  palace  of  their  king,  as  well 
as  the  sanctuary  of  their  God,  the  princes  of  Israel 
may  be  viewed,  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  as 
presenting  their  tributary  offerings,  and  in  the 
same  manner  of  successive  detail  which  accords 
with  the  immemorial  usages  of  the  East.  A  day 
was  set  apart  for  each,  as  much  for  the  imposing 
solemnity  and  spleudour  of  the  ceremony  as  for 
the  prevention  of  disorder  and  hurry;  and  it  is 
observable  that,  in.  the  order  of  offering,  regard 
was  paid  to  priority,  not  of  birth,  but  of  rank  and 
dignity,  as  they  were  ranged  in  the  camp— begin- 
ning at  the  east,  proceeding  to  the  south,  then  to 
the  west,  and  closing  with  the  north,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  sun. 

12-17.  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the  first 
day  was  Nahshon.  Judah  having  had  the  prece- 
dence assigned  to  it,  the  i)rince  or  head  of  that 
tribe  was  the  first  admitted  to  offer  as  its  repre- 
sentative ;  and  his  offering,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
others,  is  thought,  from  its  costliness,  to  have  been 
furnished,  not  from  his  own  private  means,  but 
from  the  general  contributions  of  each  tribe.  Some 
parts  of  the  offering,  as  the  animals  for  sacrifice, 
were  for  the  ritual  service  of  the  day,  the  peace 
offerings  being  by  much  the  most  numerous,  as 
the  princes  and  some  of  the  people  joined  with 
the  priests  afterwards  in  celebrating  the  occasion 
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16  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering:  one  kid  of  the  goats 

17  for  a  *sin  offering:  and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
^  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab. 

18  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did 

19  offer:  he  offered /or  his  offering  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 

20  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  spoon  of  gold  of  ten  shekels,  full  of 

21  incense:  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  on^  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  ^'a 
22,  burnt  ofiering :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  oftering :  and  for  a  sacrifice 

23  of  ^  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar. 

24  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of 

25  Zebulun,  did  offer:  his  offering  icas  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  ^leJcels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  -sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 

26  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering:  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 

27  full  of  incense :  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
28,  for  a  burnt  offering:  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering:  and  for  a 

29  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon. 

30  On  the  fourth  day  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of 

31  Reuben,  did  offer :  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
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with  festive  rejoicing.  Hence  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion became  afterwards  an  anniversary  festival. 
Other  parts  of  the  offering  were  intended  for  per- 
manent use,  as  utensils  necessary  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  viz.,  an  immense  platter  and  bowl 
(Exod.  XXV.  29),  which,  being  of  silver,  were  to  be 
employed  at  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  or  in  the 
court,  not  in  the  Holy  place,  all  the  furniture  of 
which  was  of  solid  or  plated  gold ;  and  a  golden 
spoon,  the  contents  of  which  show  its  destination 
to  have  been  the  altar  of  incense,  [p]?,  the  word 
rendered  "spoon,"  means  a  hollow  cup,  in  the 
sliape  of  a  hand,  with  which  the  priests  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  might  lift  a  quantity  from  the 
incense  box  to  throw  on  the  altar  fire,  or  into  the 
censers ;  but  on  the  ceremonial  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  atonement  no  instrument  was  allowed  but 
the  high  priest's  own  hands  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  ]  Those 
vessels  were  not  improbably  of  the  same  shape 
and  description  as  the  chargers,  bowls,  and  spoons 
which  are  portrayed,  with  an  account  of  the 
number  and  value  of  each,  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Karnac,  in  which  they  were  presented 
as  gifts.  Four  kinds  of  offerings  are  described 
as  being  made  by  the  princes;  first,  the  gift  of 
silver  and  gold,  of  flour  and  incense;  secondly,  a 
burnt  offering ;  thirdly,  a  sin  offering;  and  fourthly, 
a  peace  offering.  This  account  is  repeated  twelve 
times,  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  circumstances, 
and  at  any  rate  in  the  same  order.  Now,  it  surely 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
four  should  all  have  the  same  meaning,  or  why 
are  they  so  accurately  distinguished  the  one  from 
the  other?  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Levitical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  after  the  times  of  Moses,  whenever  a 
detailed  account  is  given  of  a  sacrifice,  it  is  always 
offered  in  more  than  one  mode.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  present,  all  four  kinds  are  specified  ;  in 
most  others  there  are  three  (Lev.  ix. ;  xiv.  1-32; 
Ezek.  xlii.  13;  xliii.  18-27;  xliv.  29;  xlvi.),  and  in 
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others  only  two  (Exod.  xxxii.  6;  Lev.  xii. ;  Ezra, 
viii.  35 ;  Ezek.  xl.  39).  It  is  quite  evident  that  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  was  meant  to  denote  some  differ- 
ent state  or  action  of  the  worshipper  ('Israel  after 
the  Flesh,'  p.  38).  16.  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin  offering  [n'T:e~i'J^.5f]— (see  on  Lev.  iv.  23,  24; 
xvi.  9. )  From  tlie  garments  manufactured  of  the 
long  shaggy  hair  of  this  species  of  goat,  worn  by 
mourners,  penitents,  and  prophets,  who  inculcated 
the  duty  of  repentance  (2  Ki.  i.  8;  Isa.  xx.  2; 
Zech.  xiii.  4),  there  was  a  significance  and  pro- 
priety in  the  selection  of  such  animals  in  cases 
that  related  to  sin.  The  distinction  was  especially 
necessary  when  the  sin  offerings  M'ere  accom- 
panied with  others,  such  as  peace  or  thank  offer- 
ings, when  the  goats  used  were  a  different 
species  [the  nniny]. 

18.  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel .  .  .  prince  of 
Issachar.  This  tribe  being  stationed  on  the 
right  side  of  Judah,  offered  next  through  its  re- 
presentative; then  Zebulun,  which  was  on  the 
left  side;  and  so  on  in  orderly  succession,  every 
tribe  making  the  same  kind  of  offering,  and  to  the 
same  amount,  to  show  that,  as  each  was  under 
equal  obligation,  each  rendered  an  equal  tribute. 
Although  each  offering  made  was  the  same  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  a  separate  notice  is 
given  of  each,  as  a  separate  day  was  appointed  for 
the  presentation,  that  equal  honour  might  be  con- 
ferred on  each,  and  none  appear  to  be  overlooked 
or  slighted.  And  as  the  sacred  books  were  fre- 
quently read  in  public,  posterity,  in  each  succes- 
sive age,  would  feel  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
national  worship,  from  the  permanent  recognition 
of  the  offerings  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
respective  tribes.  But  while  this  was  done  in  one 
respect  as  subjects  offering  tribute  to  their  king, 
it  was  in  another  respect  a  purely  religious  act. 
The  vessels  offered  were  for  a  sacrificial  use— the 
animals  brought  were  clean  and  fit  for  sacrifice, 
both  symbolically  denoting  that,  while  God  vyaa 
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shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  : 
one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year : 
this  icas  the  offering  of  EHzur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Simeon,  did  offer:  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 
full  of  incense :  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  ^  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt  offering :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and  for  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurish- 
addai. 

On  the  sixth  day  ^Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Gad,  offered:  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  a  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  ^  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
for  a  meat  offering:  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  ixxW.  of  incense: 
one  ""young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt 
offering:  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and  for  a  sacrifice  of 
^  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first 
year :  this  teas  the  offering  of  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel. 

On  the  seventh  day^Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim,  offered:  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of 
seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  ^incense:  one  "young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the 
first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  : 
and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Elishama  the  son  of 
Ammihud. 

On  the  eighth  day  offered  ^Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh :  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  fall  of  incense : 
one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt 
offering  :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  and  for  ^a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first 
year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

On  the  ninth  day  ^Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin,  offered:  his  offering  w-as  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of 
"incense:  one  *  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt  offering :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and 
for  a  sacrifice  of  ^ peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats. 
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to  dwell  amongst  them  as  their  Sovereign,  they 
were  a  holy  people,  who  by  this  oflering  dedicated 
themselves  to  God. 

48.  On  the  seventh  day.   Surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  this  work  of  presentation 
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was  continued  on  the  Sabbath.  But  assuming 
that  the  seventh  day  referred  to  was  a  Sabbath 
(which  is  uncertain),  the  work  was  of  a  directly 
religious  character,  and  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  sacred  day. 
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five  lambs  of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  ofifering  of  Abidaii  the  son  of 
Gideoni. 

66  On  the  tenth  day'^Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai,  prince  of  the 

67  children  of  Dan,  offered:  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  *  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine 

68  flour  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering  :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 

69  shekels,  full  of  -^incense:  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the 

70  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering: 

71  and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 
five  lambs  of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Ammishaddai. 

72  On  the  eleventh  day  ^Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran,  prince  of  the  children  of 

73  Asher,  offered:  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 

74  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering:  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of 

75  incense :  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a 


76,  burnt  offering:  one 


tDUll 
id  of 


the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and  for  a  sacrifice 


77  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year:  this  was  the  offering  of  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 

78  On  the  twelfth  day  *Ahira  the  son  of  Enan,  prince  of  the  children  of 

79  Naph tali,  <?^r^c?;  his  offering  was  one  silver charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 

80  with  oil,  for  a  meat  offering :  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of 

81  incense:  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a 

82  burnt  offering :  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  and  for  a  sacrifice 
83,  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs  of  the 

first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 

This  was  *  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed, 
by  ^  the  princes  of  Israel :  twelve  chargers  of  silver,  twelve  silver  bowls, 
twelve  spoons  of  gold :  each  charger  of  silver  weighing  an  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels,  each  bowl  seventy:  all  the  silver  vessels  weighed  "*two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary: 
the  golden  spoons  were  twelve,  full  of  incense,  weighing  ten  shekels 
apiece,  after  the  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  all  the  gold  of  the  spoons  was 
an  hundred  and  twenty  shekels.  All  the  oxen  for  the  ^  burnt  offering 
were  twelve  bullocks,  the  rams  twelve,  the  lambs  of  the  first  year  twelve, 
with  their  meat  ^  offering :  and  the  kids  of  the  goats  for  sin  offering 
twelve.  And  all  the  oxen,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings,  were 
twenty  and  four  bullocks,  the  rams  sixty,  the  he-goats  sixty,  the  lambs 
of  the  first  year  sixty.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that  it 
was  anointed. 


84 


85 


86 


87 


84-88.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar. 

The  inspired  historian  here  sums  up  the  separate 
items  detailed  in  the  jDrecediDg  narrative,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  is  as  follows: — 121  silver 
chargers,  each  weighing  130  shekels =1,560;  12 
silver  bowls,  each  70  shekels=840,  total  weight. 
A  silver  charger  at  130  shekels,  reduced  to  Troy 
weight,  makes  75  oz.  9  dwts.  16^  gr. ;  and  a 
silver  bowl  at  70  shekels  amounts  to  40  oz.  12 
dwts.  21|i  gr.  The  total  weight  of  the  12 
chargers  is  therefore  905  oz.  16  dwts.  3^^^  gr., 
and  that  of  the  12  bowls  487  oz.  14  dwts.  20/i- 
gr. ;  making  the  total  weight  of  silver  vessels  1,393 
oz.  10  dwts.  23X  gr. ;  which,  at  5s.  per  oz.,  is 


equal  to  £383,  la.  8^d. 


The  twelve  golden  si>oons, 
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allowing  each  to  be  5  oz.  16  dwts.  3^  gr., 
amount  to  69  oz.  3  dwts.  13/^  gr.,  which,  at  £4 
peroz.,  is  equal  to  £320,  14s.  lO^d.,  and  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  silver,  makes  a  total  of  £703 
16s.  6|d.  Besides  these,  the  oflFerings  comprised 
12  bullock,  12  rams,  12  lambs,  24  goats,  60  rams, 
60  he-goats,  60  lambs— amounting  in  all  to  240. 
So  large  a  collection  of  cattle  offered  for  sacrifice 
on  one  occasion  proves  both  the  large  flocks  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  abundance  of  pastuies  which 
were  then,  and  still  are,  found  iu  the  valleys  that 
lie  between  the  Sinaitic  mountains.  All  travellers 
attest  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  those  extensive 
wadys ;  and  that  they  were  equally  or  still  more 
rich  in  pasturage  anciently,  is  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  flocks  of  the  Amalekites.  as  well  as  of 
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89  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ^  to 
speak  with  ^  him,  then  he  heard  ^the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from 
off  the  mercyseat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from  between  *the 
two  cherubim  :  and  he  spake  unto  him. 

8,     AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say 

2  unto  him.  When  thou  "lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  give 

3  light  over  against  the  candlestick.  And  Aaron  did  so ;  he  lighted 
the  lamps  thereof  over  against  the  candlestick,  as  the  Lord  commanded 

4  Moses.  And  ^  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was  of  beaten  gold,  unto  the 
shaft  thereof,  unto  the  flowers  thereof,  was  beaten  work :  according 
^  unto  the  pattern  which  the  Lord  had  showed  Moses,  so  he  made  the 
candlestick. 

5,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  the  Levites  from  among 

6,  the  children  of  Israel,  and  *  cleanse  them.    And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto 

7  them,  to  cleanse  them :  Sprinkle  ^  water  of  purifying  ^ upon  them,  and  ^let 
^them  shave  all  their  flesh,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  so  make 

8  themselves  clean.  Then  let  them  take  a  young  bullock  with  his  meat 
ofi"ering,  even  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  another  young  bullock  shalt 

9  thou  take  for  a  sin  offering.  And  *  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  •'and  thou  shalt  gather  the  whole 

10  assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel  together:  and  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Levites  before  the  Lord;  and  the  children  of  Israel  *shall  put  their  hands 
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Nabal,  which  were  fed  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(1  Sam.  XV.  9). 

89.  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  tlie 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  As  a  king 
gives  private  audience  to  Lis  minister,  so  special 
license  was  granted  to  Moses,  who,  though 
not  a  priest,  was  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  to 
receive  instructions  from  his  Heavenly  King  as 
occasion  demanded,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of 
one  speaking  unto  him.  The  sound  issued  from 
above  the  propitiatory,  which  was  over  the  ark 
of  testimony,  from  between  the  two  cherubim. 
Though  standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  veil,  he 
could  distinctly  hear  it ;  and  the  mention  of  this 
circumstance  is  important  as  the  fulfilment,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  of  a  special 
promise  made  by  the  Lord— Christ  Himself,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  commanding  its  erection 
(Exod.  XXV.  22).  It  was  the  reward  of  Moses'  zeal 
and  obedience;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  all  who 
love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments,  He 
will  manifest  Himself  (John  xiv.  21).  On  con- 
sulting the  record,  we  find  that  such  oracular 
communications  were  sometimes  made  without 
any  accompanying  personal  phenomena  [Hender- 
son on  '  Inspiration,  p.  72:  see  on  1  Ki.  vi.l6). 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-4.— How  THE  Lamps  are  to 
EE  Lighted.  1.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. 
The  order  of  this  chapter  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  following  instructions  were  given  to  Moses 
while  he  was  within  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, after  the  princes  had  comx^leted  their 
offering.  But  from  the  tenor  of  the  instructions, 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  given  immediately 
after  the  Levites  had  been  assigned  to  the  priests 
(see  on  chs.  iil,  iv.),  and  that  the  record  of  these 
instructions  had  been  postponed  till  the  narrative 
of  other  transactions  in  the  camp  had  been  made 
{Patrick).  2.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  &c.  The  candle- 
stick, which  was  made  of  one  solid,  massy  piece 
of  pure  gold,  with  six  lamps  supported  on  as  many 
branches,  a  seventh  in  the  centre  surmounting  the 
shaft  itself  (Exod.  xxv.  31 ;  xxxvii.  17),  and  com- 
pleted according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount,  was  now  to  be  lighted,  when  the  other 
things  in  the  sanctuary  began  to  be  applied  to 
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religious  service.  It  was  Aaron's  personal  dutv, 
as  the  servant  of  God,  to  light  His  house,  which, 
being  without  windows,  required  the  aid  of  lights 
(2  Pet.  i.  19).  And  the  course  he  was  ordered  to 
follow  was  first  to  light  the  middle  lamp  from  the 
altar  fire,  and  then  the  other  lamps  from  each 
other— a  course  symbolical  of  all  the  light  of 
heavenly  truth  being  derived  from  Christ,  and 
diffused  by  His  ministers  throughout  the  world 
(Eev.  iv.  5).  over  against,  &c.  The  candlestick 
stood  close  to  the  boards  of  the  sanctuary,  on  the 
south  side,  in  full  view  of  the  table  of  showbread 
on  the  north  (Exod.  xxvi.  35),  having  one  set  of  its 
lamps  turned  towards  the  east,  and  another  to- 
wards the  west ;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  tabernacle 
were  thus  lighted  up. 

5-22.— The  Consecration  of  the  Levites.  6. 
Take  the  Levites  .  .  .  and  cleanse  them. 
This  passage  describes  the  consecration  of  the 
Levites.  Although  the  tribe  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Divine  service,  their  hereditary  descent  alone 
was  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  entering  oa 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  They  were  to  be 
set  apart  by  a  special  ceremony,  which,  however, 
was  much  simpler  than  that  appointed  for  the 
priests ;  neither  washing,  nor  anointing,  nor  inves- 
titure with  official  robes,  was  necessary.  Their 
purification  consisted,  along  with  the  offering  of 
the  requisite  sacrifices  (Lev,  i.  4 ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  4),  in 
being  sprinkled  by  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of 
a  red  heifer  (ch.  xix.  9),  and  shaved  all  over,  and 
their  clothes  washed — a  combination  of  symbolical 
acts  which  was  intended  to  remind  them  of  the 
mortification  of  carnal  and  worldly  desires,  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  purity  in  heart  and  life 
which  became  the  servants  of  God.  9.  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  &c.  As  it  was  plainly  impossible 
that  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Israelites  could 
do  this,  a  select  portion  of  them  must  be  meant. 
This  party,  who  laid  their  hands  upon  the  Levites, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first-born, 
who,  by  that  act,  transferred  their  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  acting  as  God's  ministers  to  the  Levitical 
tribe;  and  by  others  to  have  been  the  princes 
who  thus  blessed  them.  It  appears  from  this  pas- 
sage that  the  imposition  of  hands  was  a  ceremony 
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13 


11  upon  the  Levitesj  and  Aaron  shall  ^  offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord /or 
an  *  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  ^they  may  execute  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  And  ^  the  Levites  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
the  bullocks:  and  thou  shalt  offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the 
other  for  a  burnt  offering,  unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
Levites. 

And  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons,  and 

14  offer  them  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the 
Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel:  and  the  Levites  shall  be 

15  "*mine.  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  **and  offer 

16  them  for  an  offering.  For  they  are  wholly  given  unto  me  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel;  "instead  of  such  as  open  every  womb,  even  instead 
of  the  first-born  of  all  the  children  of  Israel,  have  I  taken  them  unto  me. 

17  For  ^all  the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and 
beast :  on  the  day  that  I  smote  every  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I 

18  sanctified  them  for  myself    And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the 

19  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  ^I  have  given  the  Levites  as 
^a  gift  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do 
the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel;  '  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  children  of  Israel  come 
nigh  unto  the  sanctuary. 

And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  did  to  the  Levites  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel  unto  them. 
And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  they  washed  their  clothes:  *and 
Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord;  and  Aaron  made  an 
atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them.  And  *  after  that  went  the  Levites 
in  to  do  their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  Aaron, 
and  before  his  sons:  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the 
Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  This  is  it  that  helongeth  unto 
the  "  Levites :  from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward  they  shall  go 
in  ^  to  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  ^  cease  waiting  upon  the  service 
26  thereof  and  shall  serve  no  more;  but  shall  minister  with  their  brethren 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  ^to  keep  the  charge,  and  shall  do 
no  service.    Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  the  Levites  touching  their  charge. 
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used  in  consecrating  persons  to  holy  offices  in  the 
ancient,  as,  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  it  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Christian 
Church.  11-13.  Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  .  .  . 
for  an  offering  [nciji?]— a  wave  offering;  and  it 
has  been  thought  probable  that  the  high  priest, 
in  bringing  the  Levites  one  by  one  to  the  altar, 
directed  them  to  make  some  simple  movements 
of  their  persons,  analogous  to  what  was  done  at 
the  presentation  of  the  wave  offerings  before  the 
Lord.  Thus  were  they  first  devoted  as  an  offering 
to  God,  and  by  Him  surrendered  to  the  priests  to 
be  employed  in  His  service.  The  consecration 
ceremonial  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  every 
Levite  who  was  taken,  as  at  a  later  period  was 
done,  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple.    (See  on  2  Chr.  xxix.  24). 

14.  the  Levites  shall  be  mine— e.,  exempt 
from  all  military  duty  or  secular  work  ;  free  from 
all  pecuniary  imposition,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  custody  and  service  of  the  sanctuary.  15. 
after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in— into  the  court, 
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to  assist  the  iDriests  ;  and  at  removal  into  the 
tabernacle — i.  e.,  the  door  of  it — to  receive  the 
covered  furniture.  19.  to  make  an  atonement, 
&c.— to  aid  the  priests  in  that  expiatory  work ;  or, 
as  the  words  may  be  rendered,  '  to  make  redemp- 
tion for,'  the  Levites  being  exchanged  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  first-born,  for  this  important  end, 
that  there  might  be  a  sanctified  body  of  men 
appointed  to  guard  the  sanctuary,  and  not  allow 
the  people  to  approach  or  presumptuously  meddle 
with  holy  things,  which  would  expose  them  to 
the  angry  judgments  of  heaven. 

24.  from  twenty- five  years  old,  &c.— (cf.  ch. 
iv.  3.)  They  entered  on  their  work  in  their 
twenty-fifth  year,  as  pupils  and  probationers, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  their 
senior  brethren  ;  and  at  thirty  they  were  admitted 
to  the  full  discharge  of  their  official  functions. 
25.  from  .  .  .  fifty .  .  .  they  shall  cease  waiting,  &c. 
— ?'.  e.,  on  the  laborious  and  exhausting  jaarts  of 
their  work.  26.  But  shall  minister  with  their 
brethren  —  in  the  performance  of  easier  and 
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9  AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 

2  Egypt,  saying,  Let  the  children  of  Israel  also  keep  "the  passover  at  his 

3  appointed  season.  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  ^at  even,  ye 
shall  keep  it  in  his  appointed  season :  according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and 

4  according  to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it.  And  Moses 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  keep  the  passover. 

5  And  ^  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at 
even  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  according  to  aU  that  tke  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

6  And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  ^defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  that  they  could  not  keep  the  passover  on  that  day:  ^and  they  came 

7  before  Moses  and  before  Aaron  on  that  day:  and  those^ men  said  unto 
him,  We  are  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man :  wherefore  are  we  kept 
back,  that  we  may  ^  not  offer  an  ofiering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed 

8  season  among  the  children  of  Israel  ?  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Stand 
still,  and-^I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you. 

9,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

10  Israel,  saying,  If  any  man  of  you  or  of  your  posterity  shall  be  unclean  by 
reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  he  in  a  journey  afar  off,  yet,  he  shall  keep  the 

11  passover  unto  the  Lord.  The  ^fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  at 
even  they  shall  keep  it,  and   eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter 

12  kerbs.  They  ^  shall  leave  none  of  it  unto  the  morning,  -^'nor  break  any 
bone  of  it:  ^' according  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  passover  they  shall 

13  keep  it.  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not  in  a  journey,  and  for- 
beareth  to  keep  the  passover,  even  the  same  soul  ^  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people :  because  he  brought  not  the  offering  of  the  Lord  in  his 

14  appointed  season,  that  man  shall  bear  his  sin.  And  if  a  stranger  shall 
sojourn  among  you,  and  will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord;  according 
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lighter  duties ;  instructing  and  directing  the 
young,  or  superintending  important  trusts.  'They 
also  serve  who  only  wait '  {Milton). 

CHAP.  IX.  1-8.  — The  Passover  Enjoined, 
2,  Let  the  children  of  Israel,  &c.  The  date  of 
this  command  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  M  ilder- 
ness  was  given  shortly  after  the  erection  and 
consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  and  preceded  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  a  inoqth  (af,  v.  1  with 
ch,  i,  1,  2>.  But  it  is  narrated;  after  that  trans- 
action, in  order  to  introduce  the.. notice  of  a, 
Itarticular  case,  for  which  a  law  was  provided  to 
meet  the  occasion.  This  was  the  first  observance 
of  the  passover  since  the  exodus  ;  and,  without  a 
positive  injunction,  the  Israelites  were  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  it  till  their  settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Exod,  xii.  25).  The  anniversary 
was  kei)t  on  the  exact  day  of  the  year  on  which 
they,  twelve  moixths  before,  had  departed  from 
Egypt;  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  peculiar  rites 
— the  he-lamb  and  the  unleavened  bread.  The 
materials  would  be  easily  procured — the  lambs 
from  their  numerous  flocks,  and  the  meal  for  the 
unleavened  bread,  by  the  aid  of  Jethro,  from  the 
land  of  Midian,  which  was  adjoining  their  camp 
(Exod.  iii,  1).  But  their  girded  loins,  their  san- 
dalled feet,  and  their  staff  in  their  hand,  being 
mere  circumstances  attending  a  hurried  dexjarture, 
and  not  essential  to  the  rite,  were  not  repeated. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  only  observance 
of  the  feast  during  their  forty  years'  wandering ; 
and  Jewish  writers  say  that,  as  none  could  eat  the 
l)assover  except  they  were  circumcised  (Exod.  xii. 
4;^,  44,  48),  and  circumcision  was  not  practised  in 
the  wilderness,  there  could  be  no  renewal  of  the 
I)aschal  solemnity. 

6-14.  —  A  Second  Passover  Allowed.  6. 
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there  were  certain  men .  .  ,  defiled  by  the  dead. 

To  discharge  the  last  offices  to  the  remains  of 
deceased  relatives  was  imperative;  and  yet  attend- 
ance on  a  funeral  entailed  ceremonial  defilement, 
which  led  to  exclusion  from  all  society  and  from 
the  camp  for  seven  days  (Num.  v.  2).  Some 
persons  who  were  in  this  situation  at  the  arrival 
of  the  first  paschal  anniversary,  being  painfully 
perplexed  about  the  course  of  duty,  because  they 
were  temporarily  disqualified  at  the  proper  season, 
and  having  no  opportunity  of  supplying  their 
want,  were  liable  to  a  total  privation  of  all  their 
privileges,  laid  their  case  before  Moses.  Jewish 
writers  assert  that  these  men  were  the  persons 
w^ho  had  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (see  Blunt''s  '  Coincidences,'  p.  94).  8. 
Stand  still,  &c.  A  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
soon  obtained  —  it  being  enacted,  by  Divine 
authority,  that  to  those  who  might  be  disqfualified, 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  death  in  his  family  circle, 
or  unable  by  distance  to  keep  the  passover  on  the 
anniversary  day,  a  special  license  was  granted  of 
observing  it  by  themselves  on  the  same  day  and 
hour  of  the  following  month,  under  a  due  attend- 
ance to  all  the  solemn  formalities  (see  on  2  Chr. 
XXX,  2).  But  the  observance  was  imperative  on 
all  who  did  not  labour  under  those  imi^ediments. 
This  case  furnishes  a  specimen  of  supijlementary 
legislation,  of  which  various  instances  Mill  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  history, 

14.  if  a  stranger  .  .  .  will  keep  the  passover. 
Gentile  converts,  or  proselytes,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called,  were  admitted,  if  circumcised,  to  the 
same  privileges  as  native  Israelites,  and  were  liable 
to  excommunication  if  they  neglected  the  passover. 
But  circumcision  was  an  indispensable  condition  ; 
and  whoever  did  not  submit  to  that  rite  were 
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16 


to  the  ordinance  of  the  fpassover,  and  according  to  the  manner  thereof,  so 
shall  he  do:  **ye  shall  have  one  ordinance/both  for  the  ^stranger,  and  for 
him  that  was  born  in  the  land. 

And  on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up,  the  cloud  covered 
the  tabernacle,  namely,  the  tent  of  the  testimony :  and  at  even  there 
was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the 
morning.     So  it  was  alway :  the  ^  cloud  covered  it  by  day,  and  the 

17  appearance  of  fier  by  night.  And  when  the  cloud  ^was  taken  up  from 
the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed:  and  in 
the  place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  their 

18  tents.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  children  of  Israel  jouiv 
neyed,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lrd  they  pitched  :  as  ''long  as 

19  the  cloud  abode  upon  the  tabernacle  they  Tested  in  their  tents.  And 
when  the  cloud  ^  tarried  long  upon  the  tabernacle  many  days,  then  the 

20  children  of  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  and  journeyed  not.  And 
so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  was  a  few  days  upon  the  tabernacle ;  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  abode  in  their  tents,  and  accord- 

21  ing  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  *  journeyed.  And  so  it  was, 
when  the  cloud  abode  from  even  unto  the  morning,  and  ^/^^^^the  cloud 
'was  taken  up  in  the  morning,  then  they  journeyed:  whether  2^  was 

22  by  day  or  by  night  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  Or 
whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried 
upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining  thereon,  the  children  of  Israel  abode 
in  their  tents,  and  journeyed  not:  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they 

23  journeyed.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  rested  in  their 
tents,  and  ^ at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed:  they 
kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

10,    AND  the  Lord  spalce  unto  Moses,  saying,  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of 
2  silver;  of  a  whole  piece  slialt  thou  make  them:  that  thou  mayest  use 


prohibited,  under  the  sternest  penalties,  from  eat- 
ing the  passover. 

15-23.— A  Cloud  Gutdeth  the  Israelites. 
15.  tlie  cloud  covered  the  tatoernacle.  The  iusi^ired 
historian  here  enters  on  an  entirely  new  subject, 
which  might  properly  have  formed  a  separate 
chapter,  beginning  at  this  verse  and  ending  at  v. 
29  of  the  following  chapter  {Calmet).  The  cloud 
was  a  visible  token  of  God's  special  presence  and 
guardian  care  of  the  ■Israelites  (Exod.  xiv.  20;  Ps. 
cv.  39).  It  was  easily  distinguishable  from,  all 
other  clouds,  by  its  peciiliar  form  and  its  fixed 
position;  for  from  the  day  of  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle  it  rested  by '  day  as  a  dark,  by* 
night  as  a  fiery,  column,  on  that  part  of  the 
sanctuary  which  contained  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony (Lev.  xvi.  2).  17.  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  up— e.,  rose  to  a  higher  elevation,  so  as  to 
be  conspicuous  at  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
camp.  That  was  a  signal  for  removal;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  properly  called  [v.  18)  "  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord."  It  was  a  visible  token 
of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  from  it,  as  a  g\orious 
throne,  He  gave  the  order;  so  that  its  motion 
regulated  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
all  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (see  on  Exod. 
xiv.  19).  19.  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord. 
A  desert  life  has  its  attractions,  and  constant 
movements  create  a  passionate  love  of  change. 
Many  incidents  show  that  the  Israelites  had 
strongly  imbibed  this  nomad  habit,  and  were 
desirous  of  hastening  to  Canaan.  But  still  the 
phases  of  the  cloud  indicated  the  command  of 
God;  and  whatsoever  irksomeness  they  might 
bctve  felt  in  remaining  long  -stationary  in  camp, 


"when  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle 
many  days,  they  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  and 
journeyed  not."  Happy  for  them  had  they  always 
exhibited  this  spirit  of  obedience !  and  happy  for 
all  if,  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  we 
implicitly  follow  the  leadings  of  God's  providence 
and  the  directions  of  God's  Word ! 

CHAP.  X.  1-36.— The  Use  of  the  Silver 
Trumpets.  2.  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver; 
of  a  whole  piece  [np;p.p]— turned,  brought  into  a 
round  form  [Septuagint,  tXard?  -Troijjo-eis  aiJxas]. 
These  trumpets  were  of  a  long  form,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian  trumpets,  with  -which  the 
people  were  convened  to  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
and  which  were  curved  like  rams'  horns.  Those 
which  Moses  made,  as  described  by  Josephus,  and 
represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  were  straight,  a 
cubit  or  more  in  length,  the  tubes  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  flute,  and  both  extremities  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  in  use  amongst  us.  It  appears 
from  the  representations  on  the  monuments  that 
straight  trumpets  were  ixsed  in  Egypt  in  the  times 
of  the  earliest  Pharaohs,  whence  they  were  doubt- 
less borrowed  by  the  Hebrews;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  this  form  of  trumpet  was,  both  by 
that  people  and  the  Egyptians,  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  war.  (See  on  Lev.  xxv. :  cf.  Josh.  vi.  4, 
where  the  crooked  trumpet  is  described  as  used  in 
sacred  ceremonies ;  Wil/cbison's  '  Ancient  Egypt.,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  297  ;  also  vol.  ii., p.  260-262).  They  were 
of  solid  silver— so  as,  from  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
to  give  a  shrill,  distinct  sound;  and  there  were 
two  of  them,  probably  because  there  were  only 
two  sons  of  Aaron.  And  although  the  camp  com- 
prehended 2,500,000  people,  two  trumpets  would 
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them  for  the    calling  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the 

3  camps.  And  when  *they  shall  blow  with  them,  all  '^the  assembly  shall 
assemble  themselves  to  thee  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

4  gation.  And  if  they  blow  hut  with  one  trumpet,  then  the  princes,  which 
are  ^  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves  unto  thee. 

5  When  ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  *  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall 

6  go  forward.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  then  the  camps 
that  lie  on  the  south  side  shall  take  their  journey :  they  shall  blow  an 

7  alarm  for  their  journeys.    But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered 

8  together,  ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.  And 
^the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets:  and 
they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance  for  ever  throughout  your  genera- 

9  tions.  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against  the  enemy  that 
'^oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  witli  the  trumpets.;  and  ye 
shall  be  ^  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved 

10  from  your  enemies.  Also  ^  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn 
days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace 
offerings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  *  for  a  memorial  before  your  God : 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the 
second  year,  that  the  cloud  '  was  taken  up  from  off  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony.    And  the  children  of  Israel  took  "'their  journeys  out  of  the 
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be  quite  siifl&cient;  for  sound  is  conveyed  easily- 
through  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  reverberated 
strongly  amongst  the  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  hills, 
for  the  journeying  of  tlie  camps  [ni^nQn-n^  reo^] 
—for  the  breaking  up,  the  departure  of  the  camps  ; 
i.  e.,  the  camps  of  the  different  tribes  (cf.  vv.  14-28). 
3.  when  they  shall  blow.  There  seem  to  have 
been  signals  made  by  a  difference  in  the  loudness 
and  variety  in  the  notes,  suited  for  different  occa- 
sions, and  which  experience  made  the  Israelites 
easily  distinguish.  A  simple  uniform  sound  by 
both  trumpets  summoned  a  general  assembly  of 
the  people ;  the  blast  of  a  single  trumpet  convoked 
the  ijrinces  to  consult  on  public  affairs;  notes  of 
some  other  kind  were  made  to  sound  an  alarm, 
whether  for  journeying  or  for  war.  5.  When  ye 
blow  an  alarm  [nrni^,]— a  loud  noise,  a  broken 
but  prolonged  peal  [Septuagint,  (rrifxacnav.  One 
alarm  was  the  recognized  signal  for  the  eastern 
division  of  the  camp— viz.,  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun  — to  march;  two  alarm 
notes  gave  the  signal  for  the  southern  to  move; 
and,  though  it  is  not  in  our  present  Hebrew  text, 
the  Septuagint  has  craXirielre  (Ttj/xaarlav  TpiTi]!/,  Kat 
e^apovaii/  ul  rrrapeixftoXal  at  iraps/xfSdXXouarai  irapa 
^dXaarcrav  Kai  craX'wizi'Te  crtjuaa-iuv  TeTupTTju,  /cat 
e^apouariv  at  TrapE/JL^oXui  at  TrapepLfSaXXovaai  tt/Oo? 
(Boppdu — i.  e.,  that  on  three  alarms  being  sounded, 
those  on  the  west;  while  on  four  blasts,  those  on 
the  north  decamped.  ]  Thus  the  greatest  order  and 
discipline  were  established  in  the  Israelitish  camp 
—no  military  march  could  be  better  regulated. 
8.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  &o.  Neither  the  Levites 
nor  any  in  the  common  ranks  of  the  people  could 
be  employed  in  this  office  of  signal-giving.  In 
order  to  attract  greater  attention  and  more  faith- 
ful observance,  it  was  reserved  to  the  priests 
alone,  as  the  Lord's  ministers;  and  as  anciently 
in  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  alarm 
trumpets  were  sounded  from  the  tent  of  the  sove- 
reign, so  were  they  blown  from  the  tabernacle, 
the  visible  residence  of  Israel's  King  (see  on  the 

£hrase  "ordinance  for  ever,"  Exod.  xii.  14,  17,24; 
«v.  xvi.  34).   9.  if  ye  go  to  war— in  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  either  when  attacked  by  foreign  invaders 
or  when  they  went  to  take  possession,  according  to 
the  Divine  promise,  ye— i  e.,  the  priests— shall 
blow  an  alarm.  This  advice  was  accordingly  acted 
upon  (ch.  xxxi,  6;  2  Chr.  xiii.  12);  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  an  act  of  devout  confidence  in 
God,  A  solemn  and  religious  act  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  has  often  animated  the  hearts  of  those  who 
felt  they  were  engaged  in  a  good  and  just  cause ; 
and  so  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet,  being  an  ordi- 
nance of  Cod,  and  performed  by  his  consecrated 
ministers,  produced  that  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites.  But  more  is  meant  by  the  words — 
viz.,  that  God  would,  as  it  were,  be  aroused  by 
the  trumpet  to  bless  with  His  presence  and  aid. 
10.  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness— i,  e.,  festive 
and  thanksgiving  occasions  were  to  be  ushered  in 
with  the  trumpets,  as  all  feasts  afterwards  were 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxix.  27),  to  intimate  the 
joyous  and  delighted  feelings  with  which  they 
engaged  in  the  service  of  God.  But  this  verse 
intimates,  what  we  learn  elsewhere  (Deut.  xiv.  26 ; 
xvi.  11,  14:  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  3-5,  24,  25;  ii.  12-16,  19), 
that  during  public  festivals,  private  sacrifices  or 
free-will  offerings  were  frequently  made  by  indi- 
viduals, as  a  matter  of  convenience,  when  they 
were  at  the  established  place  of  worship. 

11.  on  the  twentieth  day,  &c.  The  Israelites 
had  lain  encamped  in  Wady  Er  Rahah  and  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  range,  for  the 
space  of  eleven  months  twenty-nine  days  (see  on 
Exod.  xix,  1).  Besides  the  religious  purposes  of 
the  highest  importance  to  which  their  long  so- 
journ at  Sinai  was  subservient,  the  Israelites,  after 
the  hardships  and  oppression  of  the  Egyptian 
servitude,  required  an  interval  of  repose  and 
refreshment.  They  were  neither  pliysically  nor 
morally  in  a  condition  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
warlike  people  they  had  to  encounter  before 
obtaining  possession  of  Canaan.  But  the  won- 
drous transactions  at  Sinai — the  arm  of  Jehovah 
«o  visibly  displayed  in  their  favour— the  covenant 
entered  into,  and  the  special  blessings  guaranteed, 
began  a  course  of  moral  and  religious  education 
which  moulded  the  character  of  this  people — 
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*^  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  the  cloud  rested  in  the  ^  wilderness  of  Paran. 

13  And  they  first  took  their  journey  ^  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

14  In  the  first  place  went  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Judah  according  to  their  armies:  and  over  his  host  was  Nahshon  the 

15  son  of  Amminadab.    And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 

16  of  Issachar  was  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.    And  over  the  host  of  the 

17  tribe  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  was  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon.  And 
^  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down ;  and  the  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons 

18  of  Merari  set  forward,  '  bearing  the  tabernacle.  And  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Reuben  set  forward  according  to  their  armies :  and  over  his  host 

19  was  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.    And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 

20  children  of  Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  And  over  the 
host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel. 

21  And  the  Kohathites  set  forward,  bearing  the  *  sanctuary :  and  ^  the  other 

22  did  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  they  came.  And  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  according  to  their  armies : 

23  and  over  his  host  was  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud.  And  over  the 
host  of  tlie  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  was  Gamaliel  the  son  of 

24  Pedahzur.    And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin 

25  was  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni.  And  Hhe  standard  of  the  camp  of  the 
children  of  Dan  set  forward,  which  was  the  rereward  of  all  the  camps 
throughout  their  hosts :  and  over  his  host  was  Ahiezer  the  son  of 

26  Ammishaddai.    And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher 

27  was  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.    And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 

28  children  of  Naphtali  was  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  ^Thus  were  the 
journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  armies,  when 
they  set  forward. 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son  of  ^Raguel  the  Midianite,  Moses' 
father-in-law.  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said, 
^  I  will  give  it  you  :  come  thou  with  us,  and  ^  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for 

SO  ^the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
I  will  not  go ;  but  I  will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my  kindred. 

31  And  he  said,  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee;  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how 
we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of 
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made  them  acquaiuted  with  their  high  destiny, 
and  inspired  them  with  those  noble  principles  of 
Divine  truth  and  righteousness  which  alone  make 
a  great  nation.  12.  wilderness  of  Paran.  It 
stretched  from  the  base  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  or 
from  Et-Tih,  over  that  extensive  plateau  to  the 
south-western  borders  of  Palestine  (see  further  on 
Cien.  XXL  21).  13-27.  they  first  took  their  jour- 
ney ...  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  It  is  probable 
that  Moses,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  encamp- 
ment, stationed  himself  on  some  eminence  to  see 
the  ranks  defile  in  order  through  the  embouchure 
of  the  mountains.  The  marching  order  is  de- 
scribed, ch.  ii.  ;  but  as  the  vast  liorde  are  repre- 
sented here  in  actual  migration,  it  may  be  proper 
to  notice  the  extraordinary  care  that  was  taken 
for  ensuring  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  holy  things. 
In  the  rear  of  Judah,  which,  with  the  tribes  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulun,  led  the  van,  followed  the 
Gershoaites  and  Merarites  with  the  heavy  and 
coarser  materials  of  the  tabernacle.  Next  in 
order  were  set  in  motion  the  flank  divisions  of 
Reuben  and  Ephraim ;  and  then  came  the  Kohath- 
ites, who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  moving  mass, 
bearing  the  sacred  utensils  on  their  shoulders,  and 
were  so  far  behind  the  other  portions  of  the 
Levitical  body,  that  these  would  nave  time  at  the 
new  encam lament  to  rear  the  framework  of  the 
5;J8 


tabernacle  ere  the  Kohathites  arrived.  Last  of 
all,  Dan,  with  the  associated  tribes,  brought  up 
the  rereward  of  the  immense  caravan.  Each 
tribe  was  marshalled  under  its  prince  or  chief, 
and  in  all  their  movements  rallied  rjund  its  own 
standard. 

29.  Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite— 

called  also  Reuel,  the  same  as  Jethro  (see  on 
Exod.  ii.  18 )  [  ;  Septuagiut,  '^ayovr]\\ 
The  English  translator  of  Exodus  followed  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  while  in  this  passage  of 
Numbers  the  text  of  the  LXX.  seems  to  have 
been  adopted.  Hobab,  the  son  of  this  Midianite 
chief,  and  brother-in-law  to  Moses,  seems  to  have 
sojourned  among  the  Israelites  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  encampment  at  Sinai,  and  now  on 
their  removal  proposed  returning  to  his  own 
abode.  Moses  urged  him  to  remain,  both  for  his 
own  benefit,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  useful  services  his  nomad  habits  could 
enable  him  to  render.  31.  Leave  us  not,  I  pray 
thee.  The  earnest  importunity  of  Moses  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  this  man,  when  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  directing  cloud,  has  surprised  many. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  guidance  of 
the  cloud,  though  it  showed  the  general  route  to 
be  taken  through  the  trackless  desert,  would  not 
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32  eyes.    And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what 
goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee. 

33  And  they  departed  from  '^the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  journey : 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ^  went  before  them  in  the  three 

34  days  journey,  to  search  out  a  resting  place  for  them.    And  the  cloud 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  them  by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses  said,  Eise 
up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered;  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Eeturn,  0  Lord, 
unto  the  ^  many  thousands  of  Israel. 

AND  "'when  the  people  ^complained,  ^it  displeased  the  Lord:  and  the 
Lord  heard  it;  and  his  anger  was  kindled;  and  the  ^fire  of  the  Lord 
burnt  among  them,  and  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  camp.  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses;  and  when  Moses  *^ prayed 
unto  the  Lord,  the  fire  ^was  quenched.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  ^Taberah:  because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them. 
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be  so  special  and  minute  as  to  point  out  the  places 
where  pasture,  shade,  and  water  w^ere  to  be 
obtained,  and  which  were  often  hid  in  obscure 
spots  by  the  shifting  sands.  Besides,  several 
detachments  were  sent  olf  from  the  main  body. 
The  service?  of  Hobab,  not  as  a  single  Arab,  but 
as  a  prince  of  a  powerful  clan,  would  have  been 
exceedingly  useful ;  and  as  a  guide  they  must 
have  been  as  invaluable  as  they  were  urgently 
required ;  for  the  journey  within  two  or  three 
days'  distance  from  Sinai  leads  so  constantly  over 
hills  of  drift  sand,  that  it  is  irksome  and  ex- 
ceedingly bewildering.  '  Amongst  these  sand- 
hills,' says  Robinson  ('  Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  i., 
p.  222),  'it  required  all  Tuv/eileb's  sagacity  and 
experience  to  keep  the  proper  road ;  and  here 
apparently  Burckhardf s  guide  ('Travels,'  p.  498) 
missed  the  way,  and  kept  on  farther  down  Wady 
Mtirrah.'  Another  thing  maybe  mentioned  which, 
as  Harmer  remarks,  '  puts  the  propriety  of  this 
request  of  Moses  out  of  dispute.  The  sacred 
history  expressly  mentions  several  journeys  under- 
taken by  parties  of  the  Israelites  while  the  main 
body  lay  still.  In  Num.  xiii.  we  read  of  a  party 
that  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  laud  of 
Canaan;  in  ch.  xx.,  of  messengers  sent  from 
Kadesh  to  the  king  of  Edom;  in  ch.  xxxi.,  of  an 
expedition  against  the  idolatrous  Midianites ;  of 
some  little  exyjeditions  in  the  close  of  ch.  xxxii. ; 
and  more  journeys  of  the  like  kind  were,  without 
doubt,  undertaken,  which  are  not  particularly 
recounted.  Now,  Moses  foreseeing  something  of 
this,  might  well  request  the  company  of  Hobab, 
not  as  a  single  Arab,  but  as  a  prince  of  their  clans, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  apply  to  him  from  time 
to  time  for  some  of  his  people  to  be  conductors  to 
those  whom  he  might  have  occasion  to  send  out 
to  diflferent  places,  while  the  body  of  the  people 
and  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  remained  stationary, 
('Observ.,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  279-281,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
edition).  32.  if  thou  go  with  us.  A  strong  in- 
ducement is  here  held  out ;  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  changed  the  young  man's  purpose,  for  he 
departed  and  settled  in  his  own  district.  (See  on 
Judg.  i.  16;  ISam.  xv,  6). 

33.  they  departed  .  .  .  three  days'  journey 
— ».  e.  (the  first  day's  progress  being  very  small), 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  ark  of  the 
covenant  .  .  .  went  before  them  .  .  ,  to 
search  out  a  resting  place  for  them  [nrn:??  nnV 
-nn^] — to  search  or  discover  (used  here  authro- 
pomorphically)  a  place  of  rest.  It  was  carried 
in  the  centre ;  and  hence  some  eminent  commeu- 
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tators  think  the  passage  should  be  rendered,  '  the 
ark  went  in  their  presence,'  the  cloud  above  upon 
it  being  conspicuous  in  their  eyes.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  cloudy  pillar,  which,  while 
stationary,  rested  upon  the  ark,  preceded  them  in 
the  march— as,  when  in  motion  at  one  time  (Exod. 
xiv.  19),  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  shifted  its  place. 

35-36.  When  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses 
said.  Moses,  as  the  organ  of  the  people,  uttered 
an  appropriate  prayer  both  at  the  commencement 
and  the  end  of  each  journey.  Thus  all  the  jour- 
neys were  sanctified  by  devotion  ;  but  it  is  in 
a  poetical  form,  and  was  probably  the  initial 
words  of  a  hymn  or  sacred  song  chorussed  by  the 
people  on  these  occasions.  It  was  imitated  by 
David,  Ps.  Ixviii.  I.  Modern  criticism  asserts 
that  the  psalm  was  the  original  whence  the  words 
in  this  passage  of  Numbers  was  borrowed,  '  Lord  ' 
being  changed  into  '  God  '  {Ewald,  also  Hu2Jfeld, 
quoted  hy  Arnold,  'English  Biblical  Criticism  and 
the  Pentateuch,'  p.  53).  But  for  this  assertion 
there  is  no  reason,  except  what  arises  from  the 
theory  of  the  late  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

CHAP.  XI.  1-35.— Manna  Loathed.  1.  when 
the  people  complained,  &c.  Unaccustomed  to 
the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  wandering  into  the 
depths  of  a  desert,  less  mountainous  but  far  more 
gloomy  and  desolate  than  that  of  Sinai,  without 
any  near  prospect  of  the  rich  country  that  had 
been  promised,  they  fell  into  a  state  of  vehement 
discontent,  which  was  vented  at  these  irksome 
and  apparently  fruitless  journeyings.  'There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  of 
their  marchings  on  their  departure  from  Sinai. 
But  comparing  the  account  in  Num.  xxxiii.  of 
"their  goings  out,  which  Moses  wrote  by  the 
commandment  of  Jehovah,"  with  the  details  else- 
where given,  it  can  be  very  nearlj'-,  if  not  exactly, 
ascertained.  And  taking  the  result  of  this  com- 
parison, and  following  them  by  means  of  it  to  the 
end  of  their  "  wanderings,"  we  find  a  coiucidence, 
which  is  absolutely  perfect  between  the  details  of 
the  narrative  and  the  respective  localities  in  the 
peninsula  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Those 
stages  of  their  journey  where  the  people  are 
represented  as  suffering  and  exhausted  in  their 
enterprise,  and  consequently  as  desirous  to  aban- 
don it,  are  even  now  recognized  as  just  the  dis- 
tressing stages  in  a  route  which,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  would  not  entail  upon 
them  excessive  fatigue,  or  involve  them  in  unbear- 
able privations.  When  the  history  alludes  to 
supernatural  help,  it  represents  the  people  as 
being  then  in  a  position  where  such  help  wou'd 
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lust  for  flesh. 


4  And  the  mixed  multitude  that       among  them  ^ fell  a  lusting:  and 
the  children  of  Israel  also  ^wept  again,  and  said,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh 

5  to  eat?   We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely;  the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  gar- 
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lust. 
6  returned 
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evidently  be  required  for  such  a  multitude.  With 
the  sacred  narrative  in  constant  view  at  each  stage 
through  which  the  people  are  conducted  in  it,  I 
have  traversed  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  and 
my  purpose  requires  me  to  ask  for  attention  at 
this  point  to  the  results  of  this  detailed  compari- 
son of  the  history  itself  with  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  trans- 
acted '  {Dreio's  '  Examination  of  Colenso,'  pp. 
47,  48.)  The  displeasure  of  God  w^as  manifested 
against  the  ungrateful  complainers  by  fire  sent  in 
an  extraoi'dinary  manner.  Commentators  gen- 
erally consider  that  by  "fire"  is  meant  lightning. 
Harmer  ('  Observ.,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  15)  supposes 
that  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  Samiel  or 
sii'occo,  the  fiery  deadly  wind  which  sometimes 
prevails  in  the  Eastern  deserts,  particularly  in  the 
desert  lying  between  Egypt  and  Mecca,  which 
was  in  part  the  scene  of  Israel's  wanderings. 
The  appearance  of  this  wind  is,  according  to 
Chardin,  '  red  and  fiery,  and  kills  those  it  strikes 
by  a  kind  of  stifling  heat,  especially  when  it 
happens  in  the  day  time.'  '  If,'  continues  Harmer, 

*  a  wind  of  this  description  killed  any  member  of 
the  Israelites,  would  it  be  any  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  called  the  fire  of  the  Lord  i 
And  would  not  the  account  that  this  sort  of  fire 
was  quenched  [^^p'^T],  sank  down,  subsided,  better 
agree  with  such  a  wind  than  with  lightning  ? '  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  discontent 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  extremities  of 
the  camp,  where,  iu  all  likelihood,  "the  mixed 
multitude  "  had  their  station.  At  the  intercession 
of  Moses  the  appalling  judgment  ceased,  and  the 
name  given  to  the  place,  "Taberah"  (a  burning), 
remained  ever  after  a  monument  of  national  sin 
and  punishment  (see  on  vv.  34,  35).  The  site  of 
Taberah  has  not  yet  been  identified;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  halting-place  on 
their  leaving  Sinai,  and  lay  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  near  the  western  side  of  the  Tih  range. 

4.  mixed  multitude  .  .  .  fell  a  lusting.  These 
consisted  of  Egyptians  (see  on  Exod.  xii.  38).  To 
dream  of  banquets  and  plenty  of  animal  food  in 
the  desert  becomes  a  disease  of  the  imagination ; 
and  to  this  excitement  of  the  appetite  no  people 
are  more  liable  than  the  natives  of  Egypt.  But 
the  Israelites  participated  in  the  same  feelings, 
and  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  manna  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  supported,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vegetable  luxuries  with  which 
they  had  been  regaled  in  Egypt.  5.  We  remem- 
ber the  fish— (see  ou  Exod.  vii.  21.)  All  classes 
amongst  the  people  of  Egypt,  except  the  priests, 
to  whom  that  food  was  forbidden  ( Wilkinson's 

*  Ancient  Egypt.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  275),  were  accustomed 
to  an  almost  exclusive  diet  of  fish,  either  fresh  or 
sun-dried,  also  shell-fish,  particularly  a  small  kind 
of  mussels,  during  the  hot  season  in  April  and 
May — the  very  season  when  the  Israelites  were 
travelling  in  this  desert.  Lower  Egypt,  where 
were  the  brick-kilns  in  which  they  w^ere  employed, 
afforded  great  facilities  for  obtaining  fish  in  the 
Nile  (Exod.  vii.  21);  but  the  supply  was  greatly 
increased  by  what  was  obtained  from  the  lakes, 
ponds,  and  canals,  in  which  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  the  finny  tribe  was  carefully  carried  on. 
'  The  supply  has  not  failed  in  modern  times.  The 
right  of  fishery  on  the  canals  and  lakes  is  annually 
farmed  out  by  the  government  to  certain  indi- 
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viduals  who  pay  very  large  sums  for  the  privilege ' 
{Taylor,  'Bible  Illustrated  by  the  Egyptian  Monu- 
ments,' p.  63).  cucumbers  [D^^^B<j^^  ;  Septuagint, 
TOW?  aiKvou^] — now  called  katteh.  The  Egyptian 
species  is  smooth,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and'about 
a  foot  in  length.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  tlie 
natives,  and  when  in  season  is  liberally  partaken 
of,  being  greatly  mellowed  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  melons  [n^njpnKn ;  Septuagint,  tous 
-TTE'Troi/as].  The  water  melons  are  meant,  which 
grow  on  the  deep  loamy  soil  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  Nile ;  and  as  tliey  afford  a  juicy  and  cooling 
fruit,  all  classes  make  use  of  them  for  meat,  drink, 
and  medicine.  In  Egypt  the  season  of  water 
melons,  which  are  especially  in  request,  and  on 
which  the  common  people  then  principally  sub- 
sist, lasts  only  about  three  weeks.  In  fact, 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  fruits 
of  the  gourd  species  are  extensively  made  use  of, 
and  greatly  prized  on  account  of  their  cooling 
quality,  leeks — [Txn^,  a  word  in  the  singular, 
used  collectively,  elsewhere  translated  grass  (1  Ki. 
xviii.  5;  Job  viii.  12;  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ.  14).]  It  is  a 
vegetable  peculiar  to  Egypt.  Our  translators  have 
followed  the  Septuagint,  which  has  [tu  ^irpdara]  the 
leeks.  Theirs,  however,  is  a  wrong  interpretation. 
For,  'among  the  wonders  of  the  natural  history 
of  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  by  travellers  that  the 
common  people  there  eat  with  avidity  and  special 
relish  a  kind  of  grass  called  helbeh,  similar  to 
clover.  Sonnini  tells  us  that  in  the  month  of 
November  they  cry,  "Green  helbeh  for  sale,"  in 
the  streets  of  the  towns.  It  is  tied  up  in  large 
bunches,  which  the  inhabitants  eagerly  purchase 
at  a  I9W  price,  and  which  they  eat  with  incredible 
greediness,  without  any  species  of  seasoning. 
They  allege  that  this  singular  diet  is  an  excellent 
stomachic,  a  specific  against  worms  and  dysentery 
— in  fine,  a  preservative  against  a  great  number  of 
maladies.  Finally,  the  Egyptians  regard  this 
plant  as  endowed  with  so  many  good  qualities 
that  it  is  in  their  estimation  a  true  panacea' 
{Hengstenberg's  'Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,' 
pp.  209,  210).  onions  [n^^^an;  Septuagint,  nra 
Kp 6 fiij.v a]— the  same  as  ours ;  but  instead  of  being 
nauseous,  and  affecting  the  eyes,  they  are  sweet 
to  the  taste,  good  for  the  stomach,  and  form  to  a 
large  extent  the  aliment  of  the  labouring  classes, 
garlick  [wJDW'n ;  Septuagint,  T<i  a-Kopda] — is  now 
nearly,  if  not  altogether  extinct  in  Egypt.  But 
it  seems  to  have  grown  anciently  iu  great  abund- 
ance, as  is  attested  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  both 
of  whom  mention  it,  in  connection  with  the  onion, 
as  the  chief  article  of  food  with  the  poorest 
classes.  Rosellini  thinks  he  has  discovered  it 
upon  a  monument  at  Beni  -  Hassan  {Hengsten- 
berg's  'Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  214). 
The  herbs  now  mentioned  form  a  diet  very  grateful 
in  warm  countries,  where  vegetables  and  other 
fruits  of  the  season  are  much  more  used  than  with 
us.  '  Upon  one  of  the  pyramids,'  says  Herodotus, 
'  is  signified  in  Egyptian  characters  what  sum  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  onions  and  garlic  for 
the  workmen.  And  I  remember  my  interpreter, 
when  he  read  the  inscription,  told  me  that  it 
amounted  to  1,600  talents  of  silver.'  This  inscrip- 
tion, however,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  perished  with 
the  removal  of  the  casing  (  Wilson's  '  Lands  of  the 
Bible,'  vol  ii.,  p.  761).    We  can  scarcely  wonder 
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lick:  but  *^  now  our  soul  is  dried  away:  there  is  nothing  at  all,  besides  this 
*  manna,  before  our  eyes.  And  the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the 
^colour  thereof  as  the  colour -^of  bdellium.  And  the  people  went  about, 
and  gathered  it,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and 
baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it:  ^and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the 
taste  of  fresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  fell  upon  it. 

Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep  throughout  their  families,  every  man 
in  the  door  of  his  tent :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  greatly ; 
Moses  also  was  displeased.  And  ^Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Wherefore 
hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in 

12  thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon  me?  Have 
I  conceived  all  this  people  ?  have  I  begotten  them,  that  thou  shouldest 
say  unto  me,  'Carry  them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  •'father  beareth  the 
sucking  child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  ^swarest  unto  their  fathers? 

13  Whence  'should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people?  for  they  weep 

14  unto  me,  saying.  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat.    I  ''^am  not  able  to  bear 

15  all  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And  if  thou  deal 
thus  with  me,  "kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight ;  and  let  me  not  see  ''my  wretchedness. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  ^seventy  men  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and 
officers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee.  And  I  will  ^come  down  and 
talk  with  thee  there:  and  "^I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee, 
and  will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people 
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that  both  the  Egyptian  hangers-on  and  the  general 
body  of  the  Israelites,  incited  by  their  clamours, 
also  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  the  re- 
freshing viands  in  their  toilsome  wanderings.  But 
after  all  their  experience  of  the  bounty  and  care 
of  God,  their  vehement  longing  for  the  luxuries  of 
Egypt  was  an  impeachment  of  the  Divine  arrange- 
ments ;  and  if  it  was  the  sin  that  beset  them  in 
the  desert,  it  became  them  more  strenuously  to 
repress  a  rebellious  spirit,  as  dishonouring  to  God, 
and  unbecoming  their  relation  to  Him  as  a  chosen 
people.  6-9.  But  now  ,  .  .  there  is  nothing  .  .  . 
besides  this  manna.  Daily  familiarity  had  dis- 
gusted them  with  the  sight  and  taste  of  the  mono- 
tonous food ;  and,  ungrateful  for  the  heavenly 
gift,  they  longed  for  a  change  of  fare.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  resemblance  of  the  manna  to 
coriander  seed  was  not  in  the  colour,  but  in  the 
size  and  figure ;  and  from  its  comparison  to  bdel- 
lium, which  is  either  a  drop  of  white  gum  or  a 
white  pearl,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  it.  [The  Septuagint  renders  '  colour  of  bdellium ' 
ci^os  Kp6<TTd\Xcu,  a  term  which  the  Greeks  applied 
not  only  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  transparent 
mineral.]  Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  the  X)ro- 
cess  of  baking  into  cakes,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  natural  manna  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
for  that  is  too  gummy  or  unctuous  to  admit  of  being 
ground  into  meal.  In  taste  it  is  said  (Exod.  xvi. 
31)  to  have  been  like  "wafers  made  with  honey," 
and  here  to  have  the  taste  of  fresh  oil  (see  on 
Exod.  xvi.  31).  The  discrepancy  in  these  state- 
ments is  only  apparent;  for  in  the  former  the 
manna  is  described  in  its  riw  state;  in  the  latter, 
after  it  was  ground  and  baked.  Tho  minute  de- 
scription given  here  of  its  nature  and  use  was 
designed  to  show  the  great  sinfulness  of  the  people 
in  being  dissatisfied  with  such  excellent  food, 
furnished  so  plentifully  and  gratuitously.  Be 
Wette,  Knobel,  and  Davidson  maintain  that  this 
description  of  the  manna  is  totally  different  from 
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that  given  in  Exodus— in  fact,  that  there  are  two 
diverse  accounts  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  this 
allegation  they  support  by  further  asserting  that 
the  narrative  here  is  Jehovistic,  while  that  in 
Exodus  is  Elohistic.  This  passage,  however,  is  sup- 
plementary, not  inconsistent  with  the  other;  and 
that  in  Exodus  contains  the  name  of  "Jehovah" 
nine  times,  the  name  of  Eloldm  not  at  all. 

10-15.  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  &;c.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  his  feelings, 
although  the  tone  and  language  of  his  remon- 
strances to  God  caiinot  be  justified.  He  was  in  a 
rnost  distressing  situation— having  a  mighty  mul- 
titude under  his  care,  with  no  means  of  satisfying 
their  clamorous  demands,  l^heir  conduct  shows 
how  deeply  they  had  been  debased  and  demoralized 
bj^  long  oppression;  while  his  reveals  a  state  of 
mind  agonized  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  the  undivided  responsibilities  of  his  ofiice. 

16,  17.  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the 
elders— (see  Exod.  iii.  IG;  v.  6;  xxiv.  9;  xviii.  21, 
24;  Lev.  iv.  15.)  An  order  of  seventy  was  to  be 
created,  either  by  a  selection  from  the  existing 
staff  of  elders,  or  by  the  appointment  of  new  ones, 
empowered  to  assist  him,  by  their  collective 
wisdom  and  experience,  in  the  onerous  cares  of 
government.  The  Jewish  writers  say  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  supreme  ap- 
pellate court  of  their  nation.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  adopted  to  meet  a  trying  exigency. 
17.  I  will  come  down— i.  e.,  not  in  a  visible  man- 
ner, or  by  local  descent,  but  by  the  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  operations,  and  .  .  .  take  of 
the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee.  The  spirit  means 
the  gifts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  (ch.  xxvii.  18 ; 
Joel  ii.  28;  John  vii.  39;  1  Cor.  xiv.  12),  and  by 
'taking  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  putting  it  npou 
them,'  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  qualities 
of  the  great  leader  were  to  be  in  any  degree  im- 
paired, but  that  the  elders  would  be  endowed 
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18  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  And  say  thou  unto  the 
people,  *  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to-morrow,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh :  for 
ye  have  wept  ^in  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to 
eat?  for  ^'it  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt:  therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you 

19  flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat.    Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five 

20  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days;  hut  even  a  ^ whole  month, 
until  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome  unto  you  :  because 
that  ye  have  despised  the  Lord  which  is  among  you,  and  have  wept  before 

21  him,  saying.  Why  came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt?  And  Moses  said,  The 
people,  among  whom  I  am,  are  six  hundred  thousand  footmen ;  and  thou 

22  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a  whole  month.  Shall 
^the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them?  or  shall  all 

23  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice  them?  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Ls  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?  thou  shalt 
see  now  whether  ^my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto  thee  or  not. 

And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
gathered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them  round 
about  the  tabernacle.  And  the  Lord  ^came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake 
unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  seventy  elders:  and  it  came  to  pass,  ^that,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon 
them,  "they  prophesied,  and  did  not  cease.    But  there  remained  two  of 
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with  a  portion  of  the  same  gifts,  especially  of  pro- 
phecy [v.  25)— i.  e.,  an  extraordinary  penetration  in 
discovering  hidden,  and  settling  difficult  things. 
13-20.  say  thou  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  your- 
selves—i  e.,  'prepare  yourselves,'  by  repentance 
and  submission,  to  receive  to-morrow  the  flesh  you 
clamour  for.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  tenor  of 
the  language  implied  a  severe  rebuke,  and  that 
the  blessing  promised  would  prove  a  curse  (cf.  Ps. 
cvi.  15,  where  the  words,  "He  sent  leanness  into 
their  soul,"  implies  that  the  decay  which  was 
sent  was  not  bodily,  but  spiritual.  21-23.  Moses 
said  .  .  .  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  he 
slain  ?  The  great  leader,  struck  with  a  promise  so 
astonishing  as  that  of  suddenly  furnishing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  more  than  two  millions  of 
people  with  flesh  for  a  whole  month,  betrayed  an 
incredulous  spirit,  surprising  in  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed so  many  stupendous  miracles.  Of  course, 
he  thought  only  of  its  being  accomplished  in  the 
natural  and  ordinary  course  of  things.  Their 
flocks  and  herds,  numerous  as  they  were,  would 
soon  be  diminished  and  exhausted  by  the  con- 
sumpt  of  so  vast  a  horde.  And  the  problem  which 
was  insoluble  to  Moses  w^as,  from  what  other 
natural  source  the  supply  was  to  come,  or  shall 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for 
them,  to  suffice  them  ?  This  alternative  was  prob- 
ably suggested  to  the  mind  of  Moses  by  his  being 
then  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  learn  that 
some  of  the  encampments  were,  (Num.  xxxiii.  10, 
11,  &c.)  '/rtym,'  says  Harmer  ('Observ.,'  iv., 
p.  127),  'explains  it  hy  observing,  that  a  little 
lower  down,  towards  the  straits  of  Babelmandel, 
he  found  fish  in  abundance  in  the  Eed  Sea  ;  that 
the  Arabs  were  very  expert  in  catching  them; 
and  that  great  quantities  were  to  be  picked  up, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  sand  banks,  which  are 
extremely  numerous  in  the  Eed  Sea.  If,'  con- 
tinues Harmer,  '  the  modern  Arabs  are  so  dex- 
trous at  catching  fish  now,  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  so  in  their  time  ; 
and  the  low,  oppressed  state  of  Israel  in  that 
country  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  exert  themselves  with  equal  assiduity  and,  in 
consequence  of  continual  use,  with  equal  success. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  since  many 
of  them  found  fish  a  diet  so  grateful  to  their  paf- 
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ates,  they  would  endeavour  to  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  gratify  themselves.  Manna  was 
an  additional  supply,  only  intended  to  make  up  a 
sufficiency  of  food — not  designed  to  be  exclusive 
of  every  other  species  of  it.*  23.  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?  If 
we  are  surprised  at  the  perplexing  doubts  of  Moses, 
'this  surprise,'  as  has  beenjustly  remarked  ( Trench 
on  'Miracles,'  p.  360)  'rises  out  of  our  ignorance 
of  man's  heart,  of  our  own  heart,  and  of  the  deep 
root  of  unbelief  which  is  there.  It  is  evermore  thus 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress.  All  former 
deliverances  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten ;  the 
mighty  interpositions  of  God's  hand  in  former 
passages  of  men's  lives  faU  out  of  their  memories ; 
each  new  difficulty  appears  insurmountable  as  one 
from  which  there  is  no  extrication  ;  at  each  recur- 
ring necessity,  it  seems  as  though  the  wonders  of 
God's  grace  are  exhausted  and  have  come  to  an 
end.  Thus,  once  already  the  Lord  had  covered 
the  camp  with  quails  (Exod.  xvi.  13) ;  yet,  for  all 
that,  even  Moses  himself  cannot  believe  that  He 
will  provide  flesh  for  all  that  multitude, '  But  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  only  a  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment— at  all  events,  the  incredulous  doubt  was 
uttered  only  to  himself,  and  not,  as  afterwards, 
publicly,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  people  (see  on 
ch.  XX.  10).  It  was  therefore  sharply  reproved, 
but  not  punished. 

24.  Moses  .  .  .  gathered  the  seventy  .  .  .  and 
set  them  round  about  the  tabernacle,  &c.  That 
place  was  chosen  for  the  convocation,  because,  as 
it  was  there  God  manifested  Himself,  there  His 
Spirit  would  be  directly  imparted  —  there  the 
minds  of  the  elders  themselves  would  be  inspired 
with  reverential  awe,  and  their  office  invested 
with  greater  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
25.  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud  [|3P3]— in  the 
cloud.  The  purpose  of  this  visible  descent  was  in 
order  to  speak  to  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  they  prophesied,  and 
did  not  cease  [it^ajn;]— they  spoke  under  Divine 
influence.  It  was  originally  applied  to  those  who 
were  recipients  of  Divine  revelations  or  the  sub- 
jects of  Divine  inspiration  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  7;  Exod. 
vii.  1;  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10-15;  Ps.  cv.  15;  Luke 
i.  68-79),  but  did  not  predict  the  future.  As 
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tJie  men  in  the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of 
tlie  other  Medad :  and  the  spirit  rested  upon  them ;  and  they  were  of 
them  that  were  written,  but  ^went  not  out  unto  the  tabernacle:  and 

27  they  prophesied  in  the  camp.    And  there  ran  a  young  man,  and  told 

28  Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp.  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  Moses,  one  of  his  young  men, 

29  answered  and  said.  My  lord  Moses,  *^forbid  them.    And  Moses  said  unto 
him,  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?     Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 

30  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them !  And 
Moses  gat  him  into  the  camp,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel. 

And  there  went  forth  a  Svind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from 
the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  ^a  day's  journey  on  this 
side,  and  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the 
camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day, 
and  they  gathered  the  quails:  he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten 
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those  elders  were  constituted  civil  governors,  their 
"prophesying"  must  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  performance  of  their  civil  and  sacred  duties 
by  the  help  of  those  extraordinary  endowments 
they  had  received,  and  by  their  not  "ceasing," 
either  that  they  continued  to  exercise  their  gifts 
uninterruptedly  the  first  day  (see  1  Sam.  xix.  24), 
or  that  these  were  permanent  gifts,  which  quali- 
fied them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  discharging 
the  duty  of  public  magistrates.  26-29.  But  there 
remained  two.  These  did  not  repair  with  the  rest 
to  the  tabernacle,  either  from  modesty  in  shrink- 
ing from  the  assumx)tion  of  a  public  office  or 
being  prevented  by  some  ceremonial  defilement. 
They,  liowever,  received  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as 
well  as  their  brethren;  and  when  Moses  was 
urged  to  forbid  their  prophesying,  his  answer  dis- 
played a  noble  disiuterestedness,  as  well  as  zeal 
lor  the  glory  of  God,  akin  to  that  of  our  Lord 
(Mark  ix.  39).  they  were  of  them  that  were 
written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the  tabernacle. 
Foster  ('Sinai  Photographed')  enlists  this  passage 
in  support  of  his  favourite  theory,  that  the  Sinai 
Inscriptions  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites,  inter- 
preting it  thus:  'Eldad  and  Medad  went  not 
out  unto  the  tabernacle,  because  they  were  else- 
where occupied  in  executing  or  directing  the 
execution  of  those  records  of  the  exode,  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in  the  rocks  for  ever.' 
Such  a  view  is  exceedingly  forced  and  altogether 
groundless.  [The  word  is  0'?n?3,  amongst  the  in- 
scribed or  enrolled,  being  summoned  in  writing, 
instead  of  the  more  common  term,  □'■i^'nip,  called.] 
(See  on  ch.  i.  16;  also,  HdvernicFs  'Gen.  Histo- 
rico-Critical  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,'  p.  238.) 
The  fact  of  these  two  elders  remaining  in  their 
usual  places,  without  accompanying  their  col- 
leagues to  the  tabernacle,  to  receive  in  public  form 
the  Divine  commission,  and  yet  being  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  showed  that  God 
could  perfect  His  strength  in  human  weakness, 
and  tliat  He  is  in  His  procedure  independent  of 
the  limits  of  place.  Moreover,  it  was  a  visible  proof 
that  their  call  emanated  not  from  Moses,  but  from 
God  Himself  ;  and  '  once  more,  in  the  dividing  of 
the  Spirit  which  Moses  had,  upon  the  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  so  that  they  all  did  prophesy,  we 
recognize  an  earlier  though  a  weaker  Pentecost, 
in  which,  however,  the  latter  was  surely  imi)lied; 
for  if  from  the  servant  could  be  imparted  of  his 
spirit,  how  much  more,  and  in  what  larger  mea- 
sure, from  the  Son? '  [Trench  '  Hulsean  Lectures,' 
p.  G8). 

31-35.  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord 
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[rp^] — to  pluck  or  tear  up;  frequently  applied  to 
pulling  up  the  stakes  or  pins  of  a  tent ;  hence  to 
break  up  an  encampment,  to  remove:  but  here 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  violent  wind.  Notlung 
is  stated  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  blew ; 
but  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26  the  east  and  south  winds 
are  poetically  mentioned  as  being  the  most  im- 
petuous in  Eastern  regions,  and  brought  quails 
from  the  sea.  These  migratory  birds  (see  on 
Exod.  xvi.  13)  were  on  their  journey  from  Egypt, 
when  the  "  wind  from  the  Lord,"  forcing  them  to 
change  their  course,  wafted  them  over  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  let  them  fall  ...  a 
day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  ...  on  the 
other  side,  round  about  the  camp.  If  the 
journey  of  an  individual  is  meant,  this  space 
might  be  thirty  miles;  if  the  inspired  historian 
referred  to  the  whole  host,  ten  miles  would  be 
as  far  as  they  could  march  in  one  day  in  the 
sandy  desert,  under  a  vertical  sun.  Assuming 
it  to  be  twenty  miles,  this  immense  cloud  of 
quails  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  27)  covered  a  space  of  forty 
miles  in  diameter.  Others  reduce  it  to  sixteen 
(see  Eosenmilller' s  'Biblical  Geography,'  vol.  i.,  p. 
25).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  measurement 
be  from  the  centre  or  the  extremities  of  the 
camp.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  language 
describes  the  countless  number  of  these  quails, 
as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  fell 
on  the  ground  above  each  other  to  that  height — 
a  supposition  which  would  leave  a  vast  quantity 
useless  as  food  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  for- 
bidden to  eat  any  animal  that  died  of  itself, 
or  from  which  the  blood  was  not  poured  out. 
Others  think  that,  being  exhausted  with  a  long 
flight,  they  could  not  tiy  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  earth,  and  so  were  easily  felled  or 
caught.  (So  the  Septuagint  [wo-et  di-Krixy  airo 
T?j5  77>] ;  also  Josephus,  b.  iii.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  5.)  A 
more  recent  explanation  applies  the  phrase,  "  two 
cubits  high,"  not  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
mass,  but  to  the  size  of  the  individual  birds. 
Flocks  of  large  red  -  legged  cranes,  three  feet 
high,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  have 
been  frequently  seen  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed 
Sea  [Foster,  Stanley,  Shubert).  32.  people  stood 
up— i  e.,  rose  up  in  eager  haste;  some  at  one 
time,  others  at  another;  some,  perhaps,  through 
avidity,  both  day  and  night,  ten  homers— ten  ass' 
loads ;  or  "  homers  "  may  be  used  indefinitely,  as 
in  Exod.  viii.  14;  Judg.  xv.  16;  and  "  ten  "  for  many: 
so  that  the  phrase  "  ten  homers  "  is  equivalent 
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of  Aaron  and  Miriam. 


•''homers :  and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about 

33  the  camp.  And  ^  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was 
chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people ;  and  the 

34  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great  plague.  And  he  called  the 
name  of  that  place  ^^Kibroth-hattaavah:  because  there  they  buried  the 
people  that  lusted. 

35  And  ^t\iQ  people  journeyed  from  KibrotK-hattaavah  unto.  Hazeroth; 
and    abode  at  Hazerothi. 

12  AND  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  ^  Ethi- 
opian woman  whom  he  had  married :  for   he  had  ^  married  an  Ethiopian 

2  woman.    And  they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  ? 

3  *hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us?    And  the  Lord  heard  it.    (Now  the 
man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face 
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to  great  heaps.  The  collectors  were  probably  one 
or  two  from  each  family;  and,  being  distrustful 
of  God's  goodness,  gathered  not  for  immediate 
consumption  only,  but  for  future  ujse.  lu  eastern 
and  southern  seas,  innumerable  quails  are  often 
seen,  which,  when  weary,  fall  down,  covering 
every  spot  on  the  deck  and  rigging  of  vessels  ; 
and  in  Egypt  they  come  in  sucli  myriads  that 
the  people  knock  them  down  with  sticks,  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  —  dried  and 
salted  them  for  future  use,  by  the  simple  process 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Egypt— 
i.  g.,  after  having  stripped  them  of  their  feathers 
and  buried  them  in  the  burning  sands  for  a  short 
time  (Maillet,  '  Lett.'  iv.,  p.  130,  quoted,  Harmer's 
'  Observ.,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  362).  ^ Egmont  and  Heyman 
tell  us  that  in  a  walk  on  the  shore  of  Egypt, 
they  saw  a  sandy  plain  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  covered  with  reeds,  without  the  least  verdure, 
between  which  reeds  they  saw  many  nets  placed 
for  catching  quails,  which  come  over  iu  large 
flights  northward  in  March  or  April,  and  return- 
ing southward  from  Europe  during  the  month  of 
September.  If  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  use 
of  the  same  method  of  catching  quails  that  they 
now  practise  on  those  shores,  yet  Israel  in  the 
wilderoess,  being  without  these  conveniences, 
were  obliged  of  course  to  take  the  more  inartificial 
and  laborious  way  of  catching  them  by  striking 
down  the  wearied  birds  with  bludgeons  or  stones. 
The  Arabs  of  Barbary  do  this  still'  (Harmer's 
'Observ.,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  363:  see  also  'Quarterly 
Review,'  July,  1863,  pp.  62,  63).  33.  while  the 
flesh  ...  ere  it  was  chewed  [nn3:]— consumed, 
cut  oflF;  i.e.,  ere  the  supply  of  quails,  which 
lasted  a  month  {v.  20),  was  exhausted.  The 
Arabs  and  many  other  Orientals,  though  they 
do  not  frequently  make  use  of  flesh,  eat  vora- 
ciously when  they  obtain  it,  and  it  produces  upon 
them  the  hilarious  effect  of  ardent  spirits.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Israelites. 
The  probability  is,  that  their  stomachs,  having 
been  long  inured  to  manna  (a  light  food),  were  not 

f)repared  for  so  sudden  a  change  of  regimen— a 
leavy,  solid  diet  of  animal  food,  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  partaken  to  so  intemperate  a  degree 
as  to  produce  a  general  surfeit  and  fatal  conse- 
quences. On  a  former  occasion  their  murmurs 
for  flesh  were  raised  (Exod.  xvi.)  because  they 
were  in  want  of  food.  Here  these  proceeded,  not 
from  necessity,  but  wanton  lustful  desire ;  and 
their  sin,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  was 
made  to  carry  its  own  punishment.  34.  called 
the  name  .  .  .  Kibroth-hattaavah— ZiY.,  the  graves 
of  lust,  or  those  that  lusted;  so  that  the  name 
of  the  place  proves  that  the  mortality  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  had  indulged  inordinately. 
35.  Hazeroth.  The  extreme  southern  station  of 
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this  route  was  a  watering-place  in  a  spacious 
plain,  now  identified  by  Burckhardt,  Robinson, 
and  Stanley  with  Ain-el-Hudhera,  at  the  east 
of  the  great  sandy  district,  Debbet- et -  Bamleh. 
Stewart  ('  Tent  and  Khan,*^  p.  161)  identifies 
Taberah  with  Wady  Ber^h  and  Kibroth-hatta^ 
avah,  as  Sarbut  -  el  -  Khadem.  Foster  ('  Sinai 
Photographed')  eagerly  adopts  this  theory,  and, 
following  the  maps  of  Ortelius  and  Goldschmidt, 
in  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  mediceval 
geographers,  they  placed  the  Sepidchra  Goncajns- 
centice,  the  graves  of  lust,  near  this  latter  spot. 
In  support  of  his  views  he  considers  Taberah  '  a 
remote  outskirt '  of  the  encampment  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  'lying  along  the  plain  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles' — which  he  thinks  is  intimated  by  "a  day's 
journey "  {v.  31).  But  as  this  theory  assumes 
mount  Serbal  to  be  Sinai,  the  mount  of  God,  we 
must  reject  their  hypothesis  as  to  the  site  of 
Kibroth-hattaavah  as  untenable. 

CHAP.  XII.  1  -  9.  —  Miriam  and  Aaron's 
Sedition.  1.  an  Ethiopian  woman  [n-'^'pn  na^xn] 
— the  Cushite  woman.  Arabia  was  usually  called 
in  Scripture  the  land  of  Cush — its  inhabitants 
being  descendants  of  that  son  of  Ham  (see  on 
Exod.  ii.  15),  and  being  accounted  generally  a  vile 
and  contemptible  race  (Amos  ix.  7).  The  occa- 
sion of  this  seditious  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron  against  Mosea  was  the  great 
change  made  in  the  government  by  the  adoption 
of  the  seventy  rulers ;  and  their  irritating  dis- 
paragement of  his  wife— who,  in  all  probability, 
was  Zipporah,  and  not  a  second  wife  he  had 
recently  married  —  arose  from  jealousy  of  her 
relatives,  through  whose  influence  the  innovation 
had  been  first  made  (Exod.  xviii.),  while  they 
were  overlooked  or  neglected.  Many  commen- 
tators, however,  suppose  this  wife  to  be  a  differ- 
ent person  from  Zipporah.  Miriam  is  mentioned 
before  Aaron,  as  being  the  chief  instigator  and 
leader  of  the  sedition,  2.  Hath  the  Lord  .  .  . 
not  spoken  also  Toy  us?  The  prophetical  name 
and  character  was  bestowed  upon  Aaron  (Exod. 
iv.  15,  16),  and  Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  20) ;  and  there- 
fore they  considered  the  conduct  of  Moses,  in 
exercising  an  exclusive  authority  in  this  matter, 
as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights  (Mic.  vi.  4). 
3.  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek -(Exod.  xiv.  13; 
xxxii,  12,  13;  chs.  xiv.  13;  xxi.  7;  Deut.  ix.  18.) 
This  observation  might  have  been  made  to  account 
for  Moses  taking  no  notice  of  their  angry  re- 
proaches, and  for  God's  iraterposing  so  speedily 
for  the  vindication  of  His  servant's  cause.  The 
circumstance  of  Moses  recording  an  eulogium  on 
a  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  own  character 
is  not  without  a  parallel  among  the  sacred  writers, 
when  forced  to  it  by  the  insolence  and  contempt 
of  opponents  (2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii.  11,  12).  This  is  the 
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4  of  the  earth.)  And  ^the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto  Moses,  and  unto 
Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam,  Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 

5  congregation.  And  they  three  came  out.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  called 

6  Aaron  and  Miriam :  and  they  both  came  forth.  And  he  said.  Hear  now 
my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  /  the  Lord  will  make 
myself  known  unto  him  ^  in  a  vision,  a7id  will  speak  unto  him  ''in  a 

7  dream.    My  ^servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house. 

8  With  him  will  I  speak  *  mouth  to  mouth,  even  'apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches ;  and    the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold :  where- 

9  fore  then  "were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses?  And 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them;  and  he  departed. 

10  And  the  cloud  departed  from  off  the  tabernacle;  and,  ''behold,  Miriam 
became   leprous,  tvhite  as  snow :  and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam,  and, 

11  behold,  she  was  leprous.  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Alas!  my  lord, 
I  beseech  thee,  ^  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we  have  done  foolishly, 

12  and  wherein  we  have  sinned.    Let  her  not  be  ''as  one  dead,  of  whom  the 

13  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  And 
Moses  *  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying.  Heal  her  now,  0  God,  I  beseech 

14  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  *If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her 
face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven  days?  let  her  be  "shut  out  from 

15  the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again.  And 
"Miriam  was  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days:  and  the  people  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again. 

16  And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran. 

13    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send  '^thou  men,  that  they 
2  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel : 
of  every  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a  ruler 


opinion  of  Calvin,  Hengstenherg,  &c.  But  it  is  not  | 
improbable  that,  as  this  verse  appears  to  be  a  I 
r)arenthesis,  it  may  have  been  inserted  as  a  gloss  i 
by  Ezra  or  some  later  prophet.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Romnmuller,  J  aim,  and  Kurtz.  Others, 
instead  of  "very  meek,"  suggest  'very  afflicted,' 
as  the  proper  rendering.  4.  the  Lord  spake  sud- 
denly. The  Divine  interjiosition  was  made  thus 
openly  and  immediately,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
sedition,  and  prevent  its  spreading  amongst  the 
people.  5.  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tahernacle— 
without  gaining  admission,  as  was  the  usual  pri- 
vilege of  Aaron,  though  it  was  denied  to  all  other 
men  and  women.  This  public  exclusion  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  token  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
6.  Hear  now  my  words.  A  difference  of  degree 
is  here  distinctly  expressed  in  the  gifts  and  autho- 
rity even  of  Divinely  commissioned  prophets. 
Moses  having  been  set  over  all  God's  house— i.  e., 
His  church  and  people— was  consequently  invested 
with  supremacy  over  Miriam  and  Aaron  also,  and 
])rivileged  beyond  all  others  by  direct  and  clear 
manifestations  of  the  presence  and  will  of  God. 
8.  mouth  to  mouth.  Immediately,  not  by  an  in- 
terpreter, nor  by  visionary  symbols  presented  to 
his  fancy,  apparently— plainly  and  surely,  not 
In  dark  speeches  —  parables  or  similitudes,  the 
simiUtude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  toehold— not  the 
face  or  essence  of  God,  who  is  invisible  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  2f);  Col.  i.  15  ;  John  i.  18),  but  some  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  His  glorious  presence  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  2;  xxxiv.  5).  The  latter  clause  should 
have  been  conjoined  with  the  preceding  one,  thus: 
'  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  in  a  figure  shall  he 
l>chold  the  Lord.'  This  sliglit  change  in  the 
punctuation  removes  all  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion to  Deut.  iv.  15. 
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10-16.— Her  Lepkosy.  10.  the  cloud  departed 
from  off  the  tatoernacle— «.  e.,  from  tlie  door,  to 
resume  its  permanent  x^osition  over  the  mercy-seat. 
Miriam  became  leprous.  This  malady  in  its  most 
malignant  form  (Exod.  iv.  6 ;  2  Ki.  v.  27),  as  its 
colour,  combined  with  its  sudden  appearance, 
proved,  was  inflicted  as  a  Divine  judgment;  and 
she  was  made  the  victifn,  either  from  her  extreme 
violence,  or  because  the  leprosy  on  Aaron  would 
have  interrupted  or  dishonoured  the  holy  service. 
11-13.  On  the  humble  and  penitential  submission 
of  Aaron,  Moses  interceded  for  both  the  offenders, 
especially  for  Miriam,  who  was  restored ;  not, 
however,  till  she  had  been  made,  by  her  exclusion, 
a  public  example.  14.  her  father  had  tout  spit  in 
her  face.  The  Jews,  in  common  with  all  x^eople 
in  the  East,  seem  to  have  had  an  intense  abhor- 
rence of  spitting ;  and  for  a  parent  to  express  his 
displeasure  by  doing  so  on  the  person  of  one  of  his 
children,  or  even  on  the  ground  in  his  jJi'esence, 
separated  that  child  as  unclean  from  society  for 
seven  days.  15.  the  people  journeyed  not  till 
Miriam  was  brought  in  again  — either  not  to 
crush  her  by  a  sentence  of  overwhelming  severity, 
or  not  to  expose  her,  being  a  prophetess,  to  popular 
contempt. 

16.  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The 

station  of  encampment  seems  to  have  been  Rithma 
(ch.  xxxiii.  19). 
CHAP.  XIII.  1-35.— The  Names  of  the  Men 

WHO  WERE  SENT  TO  SEARCH  THE  LAND.    1,  2.  the 

Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send  thou  men— 
(cf.  Deut.  i.  22),  whence  it  appears,  that  while  the 
proposal  of  delegating  confidential  men  from  each 
tribe  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  emanated  from 
the  people  who  petitioned  for  it,  the  measure  re- 
ceived the  special  sanction  of  God,  who  granted 
2  it 
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sent  out. 


3  amoDg  them.    And  Moses  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  sent  them 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran :  all  those  men  were  heads  of  the  children 

4  of  Israel.    And  these  were  their  names :  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Sham- 

5  mua  the  son  of  Zaccur.    Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shaphat  the  son  of  Hori. 

6  Of  ^the  tribe  of  Judah,  ''Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.    Of  the  tribe  of 

8  Issachar,  Igal  the  son  of  Joseph.    Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Oshea  the  son 

9  of  Nun.    Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son  of  Raphu.    Of  the  tribe 

1 1  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel  the  son  of  Sodi.    Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  namely,  of 

12  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi  the  son  of  Susi.    Of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 

13  Ammiel  the  son  of  Gemalli.    Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Sethur  the  son  of 

14  Michael.    Of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Nahbi  the  son  of  Vophsi.    Of  the 

16  tribe  of  Gad,  Geuel  the  son  of  Machi.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men 
wliich  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses  called  Oshea  the 
son  of  Nun,  ^Jehoshua. 

17  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto 
them,  Get  you  up  this  way  ^ southward,  and  go  up  into  ^the  mountain  ; 

18  and  see  the  land,  what  it  is;  and  the  people  that  dwelleth  therein, 

19  whether  they  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many;  and  what  the  land  is 
that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  what  cities  they  be 

20  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents,  or  in  strong  holds ;  and  what  the 
land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  ''or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein,  or 
not:  and  *be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land. 

21  Now  the  time  was  the  time  of  the  first-ripe  grapes.  So  they 
went  up,  and  searched  -^  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto 

22  *Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath.    And  they  ascended  by  the  south, 

and  came  unto  Hebron;   where  ^Ahiman,   Sheshai,   and  Talmai, 


their  request  at  once  as  a  trial  and  a  punishment 
of  their  distrust.  3.  those  men  were  heads— not 
the  princes  who  are  named,  ch.  x.,  but  chiefs, 
leading  men,  though  not  of  the  first  rank.  16. 
Oshea— i,  e.,  a  desire  of  salvation.  Jehoshua,  by 
prefixing  the  name  of  Jehovah,  means  '  Divinely 
appointed,'  'head  of  salvation,'  'Saviour,'  the 
same  as  Jesns.  The  Septuagint  applies  the  last 
name  to  Joshua  [/cai  eirtovoniaae  Mwvo-tjs  tov  Auo-i; 
itiov  Nai/j;  Iricrovv]. 

17.  Get  you  up  this  way  southward  [Dpp,  into 
the  Negeb],  and  go  up  into  the  mountain— into 
the  highland  country,  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  promised  land. 

20.  the  time  ...  of  the  first-ripe  grapes. 
This  was  in  August,  when  the  first  clusters 
are  gathered,  the  second  in  September,  and 
the  tnird  in  October.  The  spies'  absence  for  a 
period  of  forty  days,  determine  the  grapes 
they  brought  from  Eshcol  to  have  been  of  the 
second  period.  Thus  'the  Israelites  were  in 
the  Arabah,  or  great  Arabian  desert,  at  the 
most  trying  period  of  the  year.  Their  journey 
to  this  point  from  Sinai  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  easy  marches  in  eighteen  'days.  But 
probably  they  rested  for  some  time  at  Akabah, 
and  hence  five  months  were  consumed  with  it. 
They  sent  forward  the  spies  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  character  and  state  of  the  country, 
particularly  of  ascertaining  the  most  practicable 
line  of  access  into  the  promised  land;  and  for 
[  forty  days  they  looked  wistfully  for  the  return  of 
these  messengers,  for  they  were  anxious  to  move 
out  of  the  oppressive,  stifling  heat  of  the  Arabah, 
on  to  the  healthier  as  well  as  more  abundant 
region,  which  was  there  above  them,  and  which 
they  already  regarded  as  their  own  possession' 
(Drew's  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  77).  21-24.  So 
they  .  .  .  searched  the  land  — they  advanced 
from  south  to  north,  reconnoitring  the  whole 
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land,  the  wilderness  of  Zin— a  long  level  plain,  ^ 
or  deep  valley  of  sand,  the  monotony  of  which 
is  relieved  by  a  few  tamarisk  and  rethem  trees,  ; 
and  which,  under  the  names  of  el  -  Ghor  and 
el- Arabah,  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  ! 
of  Akabah.  Rehob — or  Beth  rehob,  was  a  city  ^ 
and  district  situated,  according  to  some,  eastward  '■■ 
of  Sidon,  and,  according  to  others,  is  the  same  as  | 
el-Hulfe,  an  extensive  and  fertile  champaign  t 
country,  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  a  few  leagues 
below  Paneas.  as  men  come  to  Hamath— or, 
"the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (2  Ki.  xiv.  25),  now 
the  valley  of  Baalbek,  a  mountain-pass  or  open- 
ing in  the  northern  frontier,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  in  that  direction  of  the  inheritance 
of  Israel.  The  existence  of  Hamath  is  proved 
from  the  hieratic  papyri  of  the  period  ('  Cambridge 
Essays,'  1858,  p,  268).  From  the  mention  of 
these  places,  the  route  of  the  scouts  appears  to 
have  been  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan  in  their 
advance,  and  their  return  was  by  the  western 
border,  through  the  territories  of  the  Sidoniaus 
and  Philistines.  22.  and  came  unto  Hebron 
[nd;i]— and  he  came,  viz,,  Caleb  (cf.  Josh.  xiv.  9, 
12,  14).  For  the  spies  seem  to  have  divided  the 
labour  of  surveying  the  land,  or  perhaps  to  have 
gone  in  pairs.  This  district  was  explored  by 
Caleb,  Hebron  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Palestine.  The  town  of  Hebron  consists  of  a. 
number  of  sheikhdoms  distinct  from  each  other, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  hills  that  form 
a  bowl  round  and  enclose  it.  "The  children  of 
Anak,"  mentioned  in  this  verse,  seem  to  have  been 
also  chiefs  of  townships ;  and  this  coincidence  of 
polity,  existing  in  ages  so  distant  from  each  other, 
is  remarkable  (Vere  Monro).  Ahiman— brother 
of  a  gift  [Gesenius).  Sheshai— referring  to  his  sta- 
ture, which  measured  six  cubits  iBochart,  'Geog. 


The  return 
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the  children  of  Anak,  were.  (Now  ™  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
'^before  Zoan  in  Egypt.)  And  ''they  came  unto  the  ^ brook  of  Eshcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they 
bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  thei/  brought  of  the  pomegranates, 
and  of  the  figs.  The  place  was  called  the  ^  brook  ^  Eshcol,  because  of  the 
cluster  of  grapes  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence. 
And  they  returned  from  searching  of  the  land  after  forty  days. 
26  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh; 
and  brought  back  word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congregation,  and 
showed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land.  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We 
came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with 
^milk  and  honey;  and  ^this  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Nevertheless  '"the  people 
be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very 
great :  and  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  The  *  Amalek- 
ites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south ;  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites, 
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24 


25 


27 


28 
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Sac.,'  p.  362).  Talmai— full  of  furrows  [Gesenius). 
the  cMldren  of  Anak.  The  name  Phoenicians  was 
only  a  softened  pronunciation  of  Beni-Anak,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  who  makes  many  interesting  con- 
jectures as  to  the  import  of  the  names  given  to 
the  three  sons  mentioned  here,  [p3]?  means  long 
necked.']  According to/oA'^^7ms ('Antiquities,' b.  v., 
ch.  iL,  sec.  3),  human  bones  of  a  gigantic  size  were 
occasionally  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron,  even  in  his  day.  Mr.  Bonomi,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  May,  1856, 
gave  a  design  from  the  interior  of  the  great  temple 
of  Abu  Sirabel,  representing  the  king  contendmg 
with  two  men  of  large  stature,  light  complexion, 
scanty  beard,  and  having  a  remarkable  load  of 
hair  pendant  from  the  side  of  the  head;  as  also 
other  representations  of  the  same  people  met  with 
at  the  royal  tombs  of  Biban-el-Moluk,  at  Medina 
Tabu,  at  Karnak,  and  in  the  picture  of  the  royal 
tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  which  he  read  as 
signifying  'Tanmahu,'  or,  by  elision,  "Talmai," 
the  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Anak.  Hebron  (Kirjath-arba,  Gen.  xxiii.  2; 
XXXV.  27)  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world. 
Zoan  (the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks)  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile,  near  the  lake 
Menzala,  and  the  early  royal  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  boasted  a  higher  antiquity  than 
any  other  city  in  Egypt.  Its  name,  which  signifies 
flat  and  level,  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  Delta.  It  is  called  also  Avaris ; 
the  ancient  Egyptian  was  Ha-aw^ar,  of  which  the 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  name  Zoan  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion. The  date  of  its  foundation  has  not  been 
ascertained  by  the  researches  of  any  Egyptologer 
amongst  the  ancient  monuments ;  and  until  such 
a  discovery  shall  be  made,  there  is  no  means  of 
determining  the  precise  antiquity  of  Hebron  but 
this  succinct  notice,  23.  the  brook  of  Eshcol— 
i.  e.,  'the  torrent  of  the  cluster.'  Its  situation 
was  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Hebron.  The 
valley  and  its  sloping  hills  are  still  covered  with 
vineyards,  the  character  of  whose  fruit  corre- 
sponds to  its  ancient  celebrity,  one  cluster  of 
grapes.  The  grapes  reared  in  this  locality  are 
still  as  magnificent  as  formerly:  they  are  said  by 
one  to  be  equal  in  size  to  prunes,  and  compared 
by  another  to  a  man's  thumb.  One  cluster  some- 
times weighs  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  The  mode  of 
carrying  the  cluster  cut  down  by  the  spies,  though 
not  necessary  from  its  weight,  was  evidently 
adopted  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
proQuctions  of  the  promised  land ;  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  sight  of  it  would  be  all  | 


the  greater  that  the  Israelites  were  familiar  only 
with  the  scanty  Arines  and  small  grapes  of  Egypt. 

26.  they  .  .  .  came  ...  to  Kadesh  [n^lj^ ;  Sep- 
tuagint,  Ka5>)s]— an  important  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  after  having  marched  up  the  Arabah, 
the  fearful  desert  of  sand  that  extends  from  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  Dead  Sea.  But  its 
exact  situation  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  is  it 
determined  whether  it  is  the  same  or  a  different 
place  from  Kadesh-barnea.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Ain-el-Weibeh,  a  famous  spring  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  desert  [Robinson),  and  also 
with  Petra  [Stanley).  A  different  site,  however, 
has,  with  so  high  a  degree  of  probability  as  amounts 
almost  to  certainty  that  it  is  the  true  one,  been 
assigned  to  Kadesh  by  Mr.  Rowlands,  who  places 
it  at  Ain-el-Kadeis,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Negeb,  'lying  to  the  east  of  the  highest 
part  of  Jebel  HalaT,  towa,rds  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, about  twelve  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  of 
Moilahhi  (Hagar's  well),  or,  more  exactly,  near 
the  point  at  which  the  longitude  of  Khulasah  in- 
tersects the  latitude  of  Ain-el-Weibeh '  (  Williams^ 
'Holy  City,'  p.  488;  Kurtz,  'History  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  217;  'Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,'  July, 
1848,  pp.  90-96;  Winer's  'Real  Warterbuch;' 
Drews  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  76,  note).  27.  they 
told  him,  and  said.  The  report  was  given  pub- 
licly in  the  audience  of  the  people;  and  it  was 
artfully  arranged  to  begin  their  narrative  with 
commendations  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  their  subsequent  slanders 
might  the  more  readily  receive  credit.  28.  we 
saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  Accustomed 
to  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
their  mummies,  were  slight  and  short  of  stature, 
rather  puny,  the  tall  muscular  appearance  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Hebron  must,  to  the  Israel- 
ites, have  formed  a  striking  contrast.  No  wonder 
that  they  inspired  terror;  for,  combined  with  au 
extraordinary  stature,  they  were  a  fierce,  wild, 
wicked  race,  engaged  in  continual  warfare..  Their 
gigantic  appearance  arose  from  their  being  distin- 
guished by  unusually  long  necks,  like  the  Pata- 
gonians  of  South  America,  who  are  noted  for  their 

Personal  deformity — the  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
eing  of  disproportionate  length.  29.  The  Amalek- 
ites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south.  Their  terri- 
tory lay  between  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas,  skirting 
the  borders  of  Canaan.  It  embraced  what  is  now 
called  Wady  Murreh,  'a  comparatively  fertile 
expanse  of  country  somewhere  pet  ween  Kadesh 
and  En^edi;  and  this  agrees  with  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  extensive  tract,  partly  arable, 


The  people  murmur 
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and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by 
the  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan. 

And  ^  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at 
once,  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  But  the  men 
that  went  up  with  him  said.  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people  ; 
for  they  are  stronger  than  we.  And  they  ^  brought  up  an  evil  report 
of  the  land  which  they  had  searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
The  land,  through  which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  ^eateth 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  and  ^all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are 
*men  of  a  great  stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  ^the  sons  of 
Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  ^as 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight. 

AND  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  cried ;  and  the 
people  wept  that  night.  And  "all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron :  and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto 
them,  Would  God  ^that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt!  or  would 
God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness!  And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
brought  us  unto  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our 
children  should  be  a  prey  ?  Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into 
Egypt?  And  they  said  one  to  another,  "^Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let 
us  return  into  Egypt. 

Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  all  the  assembly  of 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of  them  that  searched 
the  land,  rent  their  clothes :  and  they  spake  unto  all  the  company  of 
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]iartly  pastoral,  which  begins  a  little  to  the  uorth- 
•west  of  Ain-el-Kadeis,  and  sweeps  round,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  past  Bir-es-Seba  and  Tell 
'Arad,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kurmul  and  'Ain- 
Jidy'  ('Negeb,'  p.  8).  Hittites  .  .  .  dwell  in  the 
mountains.  Their  settlements  were  in  the  south- 
ern aud  mountainous  part  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii. 
7).  tlie  Canaanites  dv/ell  by  tlie  sea.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  Philistines,  were  divided  into 
two  nomadic  hordes ;  one  settled  eastward  near 
the  Jordan,  the  other  westward  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

32.  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants— 

i.  e.,  an  unhealthy  climate  and  country.  Jewish 
writers  say  that  in  the  course  of  their  travels  the 
spies  saw  a  great  many  funerals,  vast  numbers  of  the 
Canaanites  being  cut  off  at  that  time,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  by  a  plague,  or  the  hornet  (Josh, 
xxiv.  12).  men  of  a  great  stature.  This  was 
evidently  a  false  and  exaggerated  rep9rt,  repre- 
senting, from  timidity  or  malicious  artifice,  what 
was  true  of  a  few  as  descriptive  of  the  people 
generally.  33.  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  son  of  Arba,  a  great 
man  among  the  Arabians  (Josh.  xv.  14),  who  prob- 
ably obtained  his  appellation  from  his  long  neck, 
as  the  word  imports.  The  epithet,  "the  giants  " 
[D^'^'-on],  evidently  refers  here  to  stature  (see  on 
Gen.  vi.  4).  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers 
— a  strong  Orientalism,  by  which  the  treacherous 
spies  gave  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  physical 
fctrength  of  the  people  of  Canaan. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-45.— The  People  Murmur  at 
THE  Spies'  Report.  1.  all  the  congregation 
lifted  up  their  voice  — not  literally  the  whole, 
for  there  were  some  exceptions.  2-4.  Would  God 
that  we  had  died.  Such  insolence  to  their  gen- 
erous leaders,  and  such  base  ingratitude  to  God. 
show  the  deep  degradation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  decree  that  debarred 
54S 


that  generation  from  entering  the  promised  land. 
They  were  punished  by  their  wishes  being  granted 
to  die  in  that  wilderness.  A  leader  to  re-con- 
duct them  to  Egypt  is  spoken  of  (Neh.  ix.  17)  as 
actually  nominated.  The  sinfulness  and  insane 
folly  of  their  conduct  are  almost  incredible. 
Their  conduct,  however,  is  paralleled  by  too 
many  amongst  ourselves,  who  shrink  from  the 
smallest  difficulties,  and  rather  remain  slaves  to 
sin  than  resolutely  try  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
that  lie  in  their  way  to  the  Canaan  above.  This 
rebellion  is  computed  to  have  occurred  on  the 
ninth  day  of  Ab  —  a  day  memorable  in  Jewish 
history  for  a  series  of  national  calamities ;  the  day 
of  the  same  mouth  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  900 
years  after,  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem ;  on  which,  at  a  period  long  subse- 
quent, Titus,  the  Roman  commander,  overthrew 
the  capital  of  Judea,  with  its  sanctuary,  accom- 
plishing the  prediction  of  Micah  (iii.  12);  and  on 
which,  fifty  years  later  still,  in  punishment  of  the 
insurrection  of  Bar-Chochebas,  the  city  was  again 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hadrian,  amid  a  massacre 
of  600,000  Jews.  An  elegy,  composed  by  a  JcM  ish 
poet  of  the  middle  ages,  and  chanted  by  the  Jew  - 
ish communities  on  this  mournful  day — the  anni- 
versary of  so  many  disasters  to  their  nation— is 
given  by  Professor  Munlc,  Paris,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 

5.  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  — as 
humble  and  earnest  suppliants,  either  to  the 
people,  entreating  them  to  desist  from  so  perverse 
a  design,  or  rather  to  God,  as  the  usual  and  only 
refuge  from  the  violence  of  that  tumultuous 
aud  stiff-necked  rabble,  and  a  hopeful  means  of 
softening  aud  impressing  their  hearts.  6.  Joshua 
.  .  .  and  Caleb.  The  two  honest  spies  testified 
their  grief  and  horror,  in  the  strongest  manner,  at 
the  mutiny  against  Moses  aud  the  blasphemy 
against  God;  while  at  the  same  time  they  en- 
deavoured, by  a  trutliful  statement,  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  ease  with  which  they  might  obtain 
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the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  which  we  passed  through  to 

8  search  it,  is  an  exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord  ^  delight  in  us,  then 
he  will  bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it  us ;  ^  a  land  which  floweth 

9  with  milk  and  honey.  Only  ^ rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord,  neither 
^fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land;  for  they  ^are  bread  for  us:  their 
^defence  is  departed  from  them,  ^and  the  Lord  is  with  us:  fear  them 

10  not.  But  -^'all  the  congregation  bade  stone  them  with  stones. 
And  *  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation before  all  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
How  long  will  this  people  ^  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
they  ™  believe  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  showed  among  them  ? 
I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  and  '^will 
make  of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they. 

And  "  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it, 
(for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from  among  them ;) 

11  and  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land :  ^/or  they  have  heard 
that  thou.  Lord,  art  among  this  people ;  that  thou,  Lord,  art  seen  face 
to  face ;  and  that  thy  ^  cloud  standeth  over  them ;  and  that  thou  goest 
before  them,  by  day  time  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by 

15  night.    Now,  (/thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people  as  one  man,  then  the 

16  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying.  Because 
the  Lord  was  not  ^able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware 

17  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  And  now,  I 
beseech  thee,  let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast 

18  spoken,  saying.  The  Lord  is  *  long-suffering,  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiv- 
ing iniquity  and  transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty ; 
^visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fiithers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 

19  and  fourth  generation.  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this 
people  according  unto  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  for- 
given this  people,  from  Egypt  even  ^  until  now. 

20,    And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  "pardoned,  according  to  thy  word:  but  as 

21  truly  as  I  live,  ''  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

22  Because  '"all  those  men  which  have  seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles  which 
I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  have  tempted  me  now  ^  these  ten 

23  times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice;  ^surely  ^they  shall  not  see 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall  any  of  them  that 

24  provoked  me  see  it :  but  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he  had  another  spirit 
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possession  of  so  desirable  a  country,  provided  they 
did  not,  by  their  rebellion  and  ingratitude,  pro- 
voke God  to  abandon  them.  8.  a  land  which 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey— a  general  expres- 
sion, descriptive  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country;  but 
the  two  articles  specified  were  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  Holy  Land.  9.  their  defence 
is  departed  -id]— their  shadow  is  turned,  is 
departed.  The  departing  of  the  shadow  w^as  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  some  evil.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  the  Schah  of  Persia  are  called  'the 
shadow  of  God,'  'the  refuge  of  the  world.'  So 
that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "their  defence  is 
departed"  from  them,  is,  that  the  favour  of  God 
was  now  lost  to  those  whose  iniquities  were  full 
(Gen.  XV.  16),  and  transferred  to  the  Israelites. 

10.  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.  It  was 
seasonably  manifested  on  this  great  emergency,  to 
rescue  His  amVmsadors  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion. 11,  12.  the  Lord  said  ...  I  will  smite— 
Dot  a  final  decree,  but  a  threatening  suspended, 
as  ai^peared  from  the  issue,  on  the  intercession  of 
Moses,  and  the  repentance  of  Israel. 

17.  let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great— be 
magnified. 
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21.  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  This  promise,  in  its  full  ac- 
ceptation, remains  to  be  verified  by  the  eventual 
and  universal  prevalence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  But  the  terms  were  used  restriotively,  in 
respect  of  the  occasion,  to  the  report  which  would 
spread  over  all  the  land  of  the  "terrible  things 
in  righteousness"  which  God  would  do  in  the 
infliction  of  the  doom  described,  to  which  that 
rebellious  race  were  now  consigned.  22.  all  those 
men  which  .  .  .  have  tempted  me,  &c.  There 
is  no  hint  given  in  this  narrative  to  warrant  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Colenso,  that  the  Levites  were 
exempted  from  the  general  doom  of  the  rebellious 
Israelites,  though  it  is  evident,  from  what  is  said 
elsewhere,  that  though  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
the  only  persons  belonging  to  the  number  of  the 
spies  who  were  spared,  others  also  of  their  con- 
temporaries survived  the  protracted  stay  in  the 
wilderness  (cf.  Josh.  xiv.  1).  ten  times— very  fre- 
quently. 24.  my  servant  Caleb.  Joshua  was  also 
excepted,  but  he  is  not  named,  because  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  being  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  Moses,  had  another  spirit, 
under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  was  a  man 
of  bold,  generous,  heroic  courage,  above  worldly 
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with  him,  and  hath  followed  me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land 
25  whereunto  he  went;  and  ^his  seed  shall  possess  it.    (Now  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley.)    To-morrow  turn  you, 
and  get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
26,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  How 

27  long  shall  J  bear  with  this  evil  congregation,  which  murmur  against 
me?    I  *have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 

28  they  murmur  against  me.    Say  unto  them,  ^As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  the 

29  Lord,  as  j^e  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will  I  do  to  you :  your  carcases 
shall  fall  in  this  wilderness;  and  '^all  that  were  numbered  of  you,  accard- 
ing  to  your  whole  number,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which 

30  have  murmured  against  me,  doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land 
concerning  which  I  *  sware  to  make  you  dwell  therein,  *  save  Caleb  the 

31  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  But  your  little  ones, 
which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall 

32  know  the  land  which  ^ ye  have  despised.    But  as  for  you,  ^your  carcases, 

33  they  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.  And  your  children  shall  ^  wander  ^  in 
the  wilderness  *  forty  years,  and  bear  your  whoredoms,  until  your  carcases 

34  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.  After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye 
searched  the  land,  even  *  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear 
your  iniquities,  even  forty  years;  'and  ye  shall  know  my  ^breach  of 

35  promise.  I  the  Lord  have  said,  I  will  surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil 
congregation,  that  are  gathered  together  against  me :  in  this  wilderness 
they  shall  be  consumed,  and  there  they  shall  die. 
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anxieties  and  fears.  *  Our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of 
the  marriage  of  the  king  s  son,  said,  "  Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen. "  These  words  do  but  state 
a  truth  which  had  long  before  been  finding  its  ful- 
filment in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  which,  alas! 
is  always  accomplishing  there.  They  were  ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  that  entire  generation 
which  went  out  of  Egypt ;  these  were  "  called  "  to 
a  kingdom,  yet  were  not  in  the  end  "  chosen"  to  it, 
since  with  most  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased, 
and  they  died  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor,  x.  1-10 ; 
Heb.  iii.  7-19;  Jude  5).  They  were  fulhlled  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  those  twelve  to  whom  it  was 
given  the  first  to  see  the  promised  land ;  two  only 
drew  strength  and  encouragement  from  that  sight, 
and  they  only  were  "chosen"  to  inherit  it'  (Trench 
'  On  Par.,'  p.  237).  25.  Now  the  Amalekites  and 
the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley— i.  e.,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Idumean  mountain  at  whose 
base  they  were  then  encamped.  Those  nomad 
tribes  had  at  that  time  occupied  it  with  a  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  Hence  the  command  to  seek  a 
safe  and  timely  retreat  into  the  desert,  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  those  resolute  enemies,  to  whom, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  they  would  fall  a 
helpless  prey,  because  they  had  forfeited  the 
Xiresence  and  protection  of  God.  The  twenty-fifth 
verse,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  narrative, 
should  be  freed  from  the  parenthetical  form  which 
our  English  translators  have  given  it,  and  the 
verb  should  be  rendered  in  the  present  tense, 
'  dwell '  [pigj?^  3fyv ;  Septuagint,  icaTOLKouaiv  ev  TT] 
KoiXdSi,  sojourn  in  the  plain].  The  import  of  the 
statement  is,  that  the  enemy  were  lying  in  wait 
for  them  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side  (see  ou  vv.  40-45). 

28.  Say  unto  them,  As  truly  as  I  live— (cf.  Ps. 
cvi.  26,  where  '  lifting  the  hand,'  the  ancient 
gesture  of  swearing,  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
the  expression  in  this  passage :  cf.  Deut.  i.  34 ;  ii. 
14. )  30.  save  Caleb  .  .  .  and  Joshua.  These  are 
specially  mentioned  as  honourable  exceptions  to 
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the  rest  of  the  scouts,  and  also  as  the  future 
leaders  of  the  people.  But  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  old  generation  did  not  join  in  the  mutinous 
murmuring,  including  in  that  number  the  great 
name  of  the  high  priest  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  31.  they 
{i.  e.,  your  little  ones)  shall  know  the  land  which 
ye  have  despised.  This  refers  to  the  refusal  of  the 
people,  misguided  by  the  false  report  of  the  ten 
spies,  to  invade  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  pre- 
ferred the  testimony  of  these  hasty  explorers  to 
that  of  God  Himself  (cf,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  22,  32).  34. 
After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye 
searched  the  land  .  .  .  forty  days,  each  day  for 
a  year.  There  was  thus  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  time  of  their  sin  and  that  of  their 
punishment.  But  this  circumstance  does  not 
afi'ord  ground  for  the  theory  (Birk's  '  Elements  of 
Sac.  Prophecy,'  p.  338;  Faber,  '  Provincial  Letters,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  124)  that  the  term  day  stands  in  the 
prophetical  books  for  the  period  year,  nor  that  a 
typical  day  represents  a  real  year  (cf.  Ezek.  iv.  4 ; 
Dan.  ix.  24).  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities.  To 
hear  one's  sin  or  iniquity  is  equivalent  to  the 
suficring  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin  (cf.  ch. 
xviii.  22,  32 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  43 ;  Lev.  xix.  8).  my 
breach  of  promise— i.  e.,  that  in  consequence  of 
your  violation  of  the  covenant  betwixt  you  and 
me,  by  breaking  the  terms  of  it,  it  shall  be  null 
and  void  on  my  part,  as  I  shall  withhold  the 
blessings  I  promised  in  that  covenant  to  confer 
on  you  on  condition  of  your  obedience.  [op^Tl 
'nN:i:n~n«,  and  ye  shall  know  my  withdrawal,  my 
alienation,  my  holdinrj  hack.']  'The  translation  in 
the  present  authorized  version  is  harsh,  and  merely 
conjectural,  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew  original. 
Some  of  our  older  English  translators  had  a  more 
inoficnsive  and  a  juster  rendering  than  our  last 
version  here  happens  to  have.  Coverdale's  Bible 
of  1535  renders,  "ye  may  know  what  it  is,  when  I 
withdraw  my  hand. "  Matthewe's  Bible  of  15.'?7  has, 
"  ye  shall  fele  my  vengeance."  The  Great  Bible  of 
1539,  "ye  shall  know  my  displeasure."  The  Geneva 
translators  of  1560  first  ventured  to  say,  "ye  shall 
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36  And  ^  the  men  which  Moses  sent  to  search  the  land,  who  returned, 
and  made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him,  by  bringing  up  a 

37  slander  upon  the  land,  even  those  men  that  did  bring  up  the  evil 
report  upon  the  land,  ''died  by  the  plague  before  the  Lord.  But 
^Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of 
the  men  that  went  to  search  the  land,  lived  still. 

And  Moses  told  these  sayings  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel:  ^and 

40  the  people  mourned  greatly.  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo,  ^  we  be  here, 
and  will  go  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised :  for  we 

41  have  sinned.    And  Moses  said.  Wherefore  now  do  ye  transgress  *the 

42  commandment  of  Hhe  Lord?  but  it  shall  not  prosper.  Go  "not  up,  for 
the  Lord  is  not  among  you ;  that  ye  be  not  smitten  before  your  enemies. 

43  For  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  are  there  before  you,  and  ye 
shall  fall  by  the  sword :  ^  because  ye  are  turned  away  from  the  Lord, 
therefore  the  Lord  will  not  be  with  you. 

44  But  ^  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill-top :  nevertheless  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp. 

45  Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that 
hill,  and  smote  them,  and  discomfited  them,  even  *unto  Hormah. 
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fele  ray  breach  of  promise;"  but  then  they  added 
a  marginal  note  to  soften  it — viz.,  "whether  my 
promise  be  true  or  no."  Bishop  Parker's  Bible  of 
1568  altered  it  into,  "  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of 
promise,"  leaving  no  note  at  all  in  the  margin ;  and 
the  last  translation,  following  Parker^s,  reads  the 
text  as  before,  only  throwing  in  another  softer 
version  into  the  margin — viz.,  "altering  of  my 
purpose  " '  (  Waterlands'  '  Scripture  Vindicated '). 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  one  other  pas- 
sage, viz.,  Job  xxxiii.  10,  where  it  is  rendered  by 
our  translators,  "occasion  against"  ('disallow- 
ances against  me ')  [Carey's  'Job ').  [The  Septua- 
gint  has,  yvtuaEcrde  t6v  Srvfiov  t^s  opy^s  fxov.  J trome, 
m  the  Vulgate,  has  uUionem  meam.  The  Septua- 
gint  has  in  the  passage  of  Job  referred  to,  fxefixj/ov, 
querelam,  complaint.] 

36-38.  the  men  .  .  .  died  by  the  plague  before 
the  Lord.  Ten  of  the  spies  were  struck  dead  on 
the  spot,  either  by  the  yjestilence  or  some  other 
judgment — the  great  and  appalling  mortality  oc- 
casioned by  which  clearly  betokened  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  (cf.  Ps.  xc,  which  was  composed  on  the 
occurrence  of  those  sad  events.)  The  fatal  decree 
that  doomed  the  whole  existing  generation  of 
Israelites  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt  to  perish 
was  a  severe  but  a  necessary  measure;  and  though 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  punishment  for  their 
unbelief  and  rebellion,  it  proved  ultimately  a 
great  national  blessing.  They  had  exhibited  fre- 
quent and  unmistakeable  proofs  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  a  spirit  for  occupying  the  pro- 
mised land  as  the  servants  of  the  true  God,  con- 
fiding in  His  vigilant  providence,  and  devoted  to 
His  service.  It  was  necessary  that  another 
generation  should  arise,  inured  to  hardihood, 
uncorrupted  by  the  influence  of  Egyptian  man- 
ners and  religion,  and  impressed  by  the  marvel- 
lous displays  of  the  Divine  presence  and  power, 
with  a  realizing  sense  of  the  Being  of  God,  and  of 
His  exclusive  claims  to  their  homage.  These  ends 
were  all  attained  by  the  race  that  were  reared 
under  the  educational  discipline  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

39.  the  people  mourned  greatly  [Dvn  i'72^<n:i 
"Tto]— a  strong  expression,  denoting  both  inter- 
nal and  external  sorrow  for  sin  and  calamity 
(cf.  Ezra  x.  2 :  Neh.  i.  4 ;  Dan.  x.  2).    40.  they 
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rose  up  early  in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding 
the  tidings  that  Moses  communicated,  and  which 
dififused  a  general  feeling  of  melancholy  and  grief 
throughout  the  camp,  the  impression  was  of  very 
brief  continuance.  Tney  rushed  from  one  extreme 
of  rashness  and  perversity  to  another,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  their  rebellious  spirit  was  evinced 
by  their  active  preparations  to  ascend  the  hill, 
notwithstanding  the  Divine  warning  they  had 
received  not  to  undertake  that  enterprise,  for 
we  have  sinned— i,  e.,  sensible  of  our  sin,  we 
now  repent  of  it,  and  are  eager  to  do  as  Caleb 
and  Joshua  exhorted  us;  or,  as  some  render  it, 
though  we  have  sinned,  we  trust  God  will  yet 
give  us  the  land  of  promise. 

44.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  The  shrines  of 
the  heathen  deities  were,  amongst  idolatrous 
people,  carried  in  the  van  of  their  armies.  In 
like  manner,  the  ark  of  God,  though  it  had 
no  image  in  it,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  priests  during  the  exodus  (Josh.  iii.  14), 
and  also  in  their  early  battles.  The  occasion 
referred  to,  therefore,  was  exceptional.  But  the 
practice  was  discontinued  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  (1  Sam.  iv.  7).  The  entreaties  of 
their  prudent  and  pious  leaders,  who  repre- 
sented to  them  that  their  enemies,  scaling 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  would  post  them- 
selves on  the  top  of  the  hill  before  them,  were 
disregarded.  How  strangely  perverse  the  conduct 
of  the  Israelites,  who,  shortly  before,  were  afraid 
that,  though  their  Almighty  t^ing  was  with  them, 
they  could  not  get  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
yet  now  they  act  still  more  foolishly  in  sup- 
posing that,  though  God  were  not  with  them, 
they  could  expel  the  inhabitants  by  their  un- 
aided efforts!  The  consequences  were  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Amalekites 
and  Canaanites,  who  had  been  lying  in  am- 
buscade expecting  their  movement,  rushed  down 
upon  them  from  the  heights,  and  became  the 
instruments  of  punishing  their  guilty  rebellion. 
45.  the  Amalekites  .  .  .  and  the  Canaanites 
—  (see  on  Deut.  i.  44.)  even  unto  Hormah. 
The  name  was  afterwards  given  to  that  place 
in  memory  of  the  immense  slaughter  of  the 
Israelites  on  this  occasion.  Its  name  formerly 
was  (Judg.  i.  17)  Zephath  [n^if,  watchtower], 
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15,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  "unto  the  children 

2  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  your 

3  habitations,  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  *will  make  an  offering  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering,  or  a  sacrifice  in  ^  performing  a  vow,  or 
in  a  free-will  offering,  '^or  in  your  solemn  feasts,  to  make  a  *  sweet 

4  savour  unto  the  Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock ;  then  ^ shall  he  that 
offereth  his  offering  unto  the  Lord  bring  ^  a  meat  offering  of  a  tenth 

5  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  ^the  fourth  jo«r^  of  an  hin  of  oil.  And  'the 
fourth  joar^  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink  offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with 

6  the  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb.  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt 
prepare  for  a  meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled  with  the 

7  third  joar^  of  an  hin  of  oil.   And  for  a  drink  offering  thou  shalt  offer  the 

8  iXmdipart  of  an  hin  of  wine,./br  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And 
when  thou  preparest  a  bullock /or  a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in 

9  performing  a  vow,  or  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord;  then  shall  he  bring 
with  a  bullock  a  meat  offering  of  three  tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled  with 

10  half  an  hin  of  oil.  And  thou  shalt  bring  for  a  drink  offering  half  an  hin 
of  wine,  for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

11  Thus  shall  it  be  done  for  one  bullock,  or  for  one  ram,  or  for  a  lamb,  or  a 

12  kid.    According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall  prepare,  so  shall  ye  do  to 

13  every  one  according  to  their  number.  All  that  are  born  of  the  country 
shall  do  these  things  after  this  manner,  in  offering  an  offering  made  by 

14  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with 
you,  or  whosoever  be  among  you  in  your  generations,  and  will  offer  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  as  ye  do,  so  he 

15  shall  do.  One  ^'ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation,  and 
also  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you,  an  ordinance  for  ever  in 


considered  by  Dr.  Robinson  ('  Biblical  Researches,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  583)  to  be  the  pass  es  -  Safeh,  or 
Sufah,  on  the  north  -  west  of  Ain  -  el  -  Weibeh, 
up  the  mountain  chain  which  extends  along 
the  southern  extremity  of  Palestine.  But  this 
detile,  by  all  accounts,  is  so  difficult  of  ascent 
as  well  as  descent  (Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,' 
p.  78 ;  Martineau's  '  Eastern  Life,'  p.  61)  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  the  advance  of  a  numerous  host. 
Besides,  it  is  so  very  improbable  that  such  a  posi- 
tion, whether  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  should  be  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a 
fort,  that  it  has  been  rejected  by  most  travellers 
who  have  carefully  explored  it.  Another  and 
more  likely  site  has  been  found  in  Wady  Ruheileh 
— the  chief  entrance  from  the  south-west  to  the 
southernmost  region  of  Palestine — at  a  place  called 
Sebata.  The  pass  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  mountain  barrier  is  called  el- 
Haudeh,  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Khalusa 
(Chesil),  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mount 
Halal,  (Tuch,  in  'Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,'  July,  1848, 
pp.  93,  94;  Kur%  vol.  iii.,  pp.  227-336;  Wilson's 
'  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  vol.  i.,  p.  342;  '  Negeb,'  pp. 
12,  198-206,  243,  &c.)  There"  is  no  discrepancy 
between  this  passage,  where  the  enemies  of  Israel 
are  described  as  rushing  down  from  the  hill,  and 
v.  25,  where  they  are  said  to  "  dwell  in  the  valley" 
or  plains.  '  We  have  but  to  glance  at  a  good  map 
of  Palestine  in  order  to  perceive  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory  under  consideration  (now 
inhabited  by  the  Arab  tribes  Saidlyeh,  Dhullam, 
and  Jehalin)  is  raised  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  suc- 
cession of  vast  terraces,  which,  like  the  steps  of 
a  gigantic  staircase,  gradually  ascend  from  the 
Arabah  to  an  extensive  plateau  or  high  table-land, 
We  can  therefore  easily  understand  how  the  sacred 
writer  might  well  speak  of  it  as  a  plain,  in  contra- 


distinction to  the  "  hill  country  of  Judah,"  which 
it  adjoins  on  the  north-west ;  while  to  its  Israel- 
itish  assailants,  who  had  to  toil  up  its  southern 
acclivity,  it  would  appear,  as  it  was  indeed,  a 
mountain  of  no  inconsiderable  elevation'  ('  Negeb,' 
p.  10:  cf.  Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  467;  WilHams'  'Holy  City,'  p.  488;  Stewart's 
'Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  215). 

CHAP.  XV.  1-41.— The  Law  of  Sundry  Of- 
ferings. 1, 2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 
Some  infer  from  v.  23  that  the  date  of  this  com- 
munication must  be  fixed  towards  the  close  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  also  that 
all  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  law  were  to  be 
offered  only  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  At 
all  events,  after  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  prospects  of  the  people,  the  legisla- 
tion henceforth  recorded,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, is  prospective,  having  respect  to  what 
should  be  done  when  the  next  generation  should 
enter  Canaan,  3.  a  burnt  offering.  It  is  evident 
that  a  peace  offering  is  referred  to,  because  this 
term  is  frequently  used  in  such  a  sense  (Exod. 
xviii.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  5),  4.  tenth  deal— i.  e.,  an 
omer,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (Exod.  xvi.  36). 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  oil.  This  element  shows 
it  to  have  been  different  from  such  meat  offerings 
as  were  made  by  themselves,  and  not  merely  ac- 
companiments of  other  sacrifices.  6-12.  two  tenth 
deals.  The  quantity  of  llour  was  increased,  be- 
cause the  sacrifice  was  of  superior  value  to  the 
former.  The  accessory  sacrifices  were  always  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  greater  worth  and 
magnitude  of  its  principal.  14-16.  a  stranger — 
one  who  had  become  a  proselyte.  There  w^as  not 
any  of  the  national  privileges  of  the  Israelites, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  in  whicli  the  Gentile 
stranger  might  not,  on  conforming  to  certain  con- 
ditions, fully  participate. 


The  law  of 


NUMBERS  XV. 


sundry  offerings. 


your  generations :  as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord, 
16  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that 

sojourn eth  with  you. 
17,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

18  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  whither  I  bring 

19  you ;  then  it  shall  be,  that,  when  ye  eat  of  the  ^  bread  of  the  land,  ye 

20  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Ye  ™ shall  offer  up  a 
cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  an  heave  offering :  as  ye  do  "the 

21  heave  offering  of  the  threshing-floor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it.  Of  the  first 
of  your  dough  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Lord  an  heave  offering  in  your 
generations. 

22  And  ''if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  observed  all  these  commandments 

23  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses,  ewn  all  that  the  L'ORD  hath 
commanded  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  from  the  day  that  the  Lord  com- 

24  manded  Moses,  and  henceforward  among  your  generations;  then  it  shall 
be,  ^  if  ought  be  committed  by  ignorance  ^  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
congTegation,  that  all  the  congregation  shall  offer  one  young  bullock  for 
a  burnt  offering,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  with  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  his  drink  offering,  according  to  the  ^manner,  and  one  ^kid  of 

25  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering.  And  ''the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
them ;  for  it  is  ignorance :  and  they  shall  bring  their  offering,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  sin  offering  before  the  Lord,  for 

26  their  ignorance:  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them;  seeing 
all  the  people  ivere  in  ignorance. 

27  And  *  if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance,  then  he  shall  bring  a  she-goat 

28  of  the  first  year  for  a  sin  offering.  And  Hhe  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly,  when  he  sinneth  by  ignorance 
before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him ;  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 

29  him.  Ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that  ^sinneth  through  ignorance, 
both  for  him  that  is  born  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them. 

30  But  "  the  soul  that  doeth  ought  ^  presumptuously,  whether  he  be  born 
in  the  land,  or  a  stranger,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord;  and  that 


19.  when  ye  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land.  The 

offering  prescribed  was  to  precede  the  act  of  eat- 
in<^.  unto  the  Lord— i.  e.,  the  priests  of  the  Lord 
(Ezek.  xliv.  30).  20.  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your 
dough  [n^n]— a  cake  (2  Sam.  vi.  19)  especially  as 
offered  in  sacrifices  (Lev.  viii.  26;  xxiv.  5),  This 
law  respecting  challah  was  scrupulously  obeyed ; 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  only  three  mazzofh  duties 
which,  according  to  rabbinical  law,  a  woman  has 
to  perform.  '  Thongh  the  Jews  have  neither 
temx)le  nor  priest,  yet  they  strictly  observe  the 
offering  of  the  first  of  their  dough  of  the  peculiar 
loaves  which  they  take  for  the  Sabbath.  These 

i  loaves  are  therefore  vulgarly  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  challah.    As  the  mother  of  the 

i  family  kneads  the  dough  for  the  Sabbath  loaves 
always  iierself,  she  breaks  off  a  piece  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready,  and  says  the  following  benediction : — 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  with  thy  commands,  and  hast 
commanded  us  to  separate  the  challah."  The 
piece  so  separated  is  then  thrown  into  the  fire.' 
The  apostle  Paul  doubtless  refers  to  this  observ- 
ance, Rom.  xi.  16.  heave  offering  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor—meaning the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor, 
i.  e.,  after  harvest,  so  shall  ye  heave  it— to  the 
priests,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with  the  same 
rites. 
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22.  if  ye  have  erred,  &c.— respecting  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  that  constitute  the  holy  service.  This 
law  relates  only  to  any  omission,  and  conse- 
quently is  quite  different  from  that  laid  down,  Lev. 
iv.  1.3,  which  implies  a  transgressiou  or  positive 
neglect  of  some  observances  required.  This  law 
relates  to  private  parties,  or  individual  tribes  ; 
that  to  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel.  24-26.  if 
ought  he  committed  by  ignorance.  The  Mosaic 
ritual  was  complicated,  and  the  ceremonies  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  various  instances  of  purifica- 
tion which  are  specified,  would  expose  a  worship- 
per, through  ignorance,  to  the  risk  of  omitting  or 
neglecting  some  of  them.  This  law  included  the 
stranger  in  the  number  of  those  for  whom  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  sin  of  general  ignor- 
ance. 

27.  if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance  — not 

only  in  common  with  the  general  body  of  the 
peoyjle,  but  his  personal  sins  were  to  be  expiated 
in  the  same  manner. 

30.  doeth  ought  presumptuously  [np;^  -r?,  with 
a  high  or  ufjlifted  hand] — i.  <?.,  knowingly,  wilfully, 
obstinately.  In  this  sense  the  phraseology  occurs, 
Exod.  xiv.  8 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  21 ;  Ps.  xix,  13.  the 
same  reproacheth  the  Lord- sets  him  at  open 
defiance,  and  dishonours  His  majesty.    31.  his 


A  man  stoned  to  death 
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for  Sabbath-breaking. 


31  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Because  he  hath  ^despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment,  that  soul 
shall  utterly  be  cut  off ;  his  ^  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him. 

82     And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness,  *  they  found 

33  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day.  And  they  that  found 
him  gathering  sticks  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all 

34  the  congregation.    And  they  put  him  ^in  ward,  because  it  was  not 

35  declared  what  should  be  done  to  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
^  The  man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  all  the  congregation  shall  "  stone 

36  him  with  stones  without  the  camp.  And  all  the  congregation  brought 
him  without  the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died  •  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

37,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

38  Israel,  and  bid  ^  them  that  they  make  tliem  fringes  in  the  borders  of 
their  garments,  throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon 

39  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue :  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for 
a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  and  do  them;  and  that  ye  ^seek  not  after  your  own  heart 

40  and  your  own  eyes,  after  which  ye  use  to  go  awhoring :  that  ye  may 
remember,  and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  ^  holy  unto  your  God. 

41  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
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iniquity  shall  be  upon  him— i.  e.,  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  shall  fall  on  himself  individually;  no 
guilt  shall  be  incurred  by  the  nation,  unless  there 
be  a  criminal  carelessness  in  overlooking  the 
offence. 

32-34.  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the 
sabbath  day.  This  incident  is  evidently  narrated 
as  an  instance  of  presumptuous  sin.  The  mere 
gathering  of  sticks  was  not  a  sinful  act,  and 
might  be  necessary  for  fuel  to  warm  him,  or  to 
make  ready  his  food.  But  its  being  done  on  the 
Sabbath  altered  the  entire  character  of  the  action. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath  being  a  plain  and  positive 
commandment,  this  transgression  of  it  was  a 
known  and  wilful  sin,  and  it  w^as  marked  by 
several  aggravations  :  for  the  deed  was  done  with 
unblushing  boldness  in  broad  day-light,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Divine  authority — in  flagrant  incon- 
sistency with  the  man's  religious  connection  with 
Israel,  as  the  covenant  people  of  God ;  and  it  was 
an  application  to  improper  yjurposes  of  time  which 
God  had  consecrated  to  Himself  and  the  solemn 
duties  of  religion.  The  offender  was  brought  be- 
fore the  rulers,  who,  on  hearing  the  painful  report, 
were  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done.  That  they  should  have  felt  any  embarrass- 
ment in  such  a  case  may  seem  surprising,  in  the 
face  of  the  Sabbath  law  (Exod.  xxxi.  14).  Their 
difficulty  probably  arose  from  this  being  the  first 
public  offence  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred; 
and  the  appeal  might  be  made  to  remove  all 
ground  of  complaint— to  produce  a  more  striking 
effect,  and  that  the  fate  of  this  criminal  might  be 
a  beacon  to  warn  all  Israelites  in  future.  Intidels 
have  invariably  fixed  on  this  incident  as  stamping 
upon  the  Mosaic  legislation  the  brand  of  odious 
cruelty,  and  awarding  a  punishment  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  offence.  It  is  impertinent 
to  view  it  with  modern  notions  of  liberty  about 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  claims  of  religious 
toleration.  Such  principles  are  totally  inax)plicable 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  under  which  the  He- 
brews lived,  and  the  sensible  evidence  they  daily 
enjoyed,  in  the  i:)resence  of  the  cloudy  column,  that 
a  living  Deity  protected  and  ruled  over  them. 
To  Him  they  owed  not  only  submission  as  the 
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object  of  their  worship,  but  the  duty  of  faithful 
allegiance  as  Head  of  the  state  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
therefore,  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
offence.  Colenso  infers,  from  the  tenor  of  v.  32, 
that  this  record  of  the  incident  was  made  after 
the  Israelites  had  emerged  from  the  wilderness. 
Very  probably;  it  was  not  until  they  had  departed 
from  Hazeroth  that  they  entered  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  (chs.  xii.  16;  xiv.  16:  cf.  ch.  xxxiii. 
18  with  V.  37),  and  they  left  when  they  approached 
the  border  of  the  Edomite  territory.  35,  36.  the 
Lord  said  .  .  .  The  man  ...  to  death.  The  Lord 
was  King,  as  well  as  God  of  Israel,  and  the  offence 
being  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  realm,  the  Sove- 
reign Judge  gave  orders  that  this  man  should 
be  put  to  death,  and,  moreover,  required  the 
whole  congregation  to  unite  in  executing  the  fatal 
sentence. 

38.  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes. 

These  were  narrow  strips,  in  a  wang-like  form, 
wrapped  over  the  shoulders,  and  on  various  parts 
of  the  attire,  '  Fringe,' however,  is  the  English 
rendei'ing  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words— the  one 
meaning  a  narrow  lappet  or  edging,  called  the 
'hem  or  border'  (Matt,  xxiii.  5;  Luke  viii.  44) 
which,  in  order  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  consequently  more  serviceable  to  the 
purpose  described,  was  covered  with  a  ribbon  of  a 
blue,  or  rather  purple  colour;  the  other  term  sig- 
nifies strings  with  tassels  at  the  end,  fastened  to 
the  corners  of  the  garment.  Both  of  these  are 
seen  on  the  Egyptian  (Rawlinsori's  '  Herodotus,'  b. 

ii.  ,  ch.  Ixxxi. ;  Wilkinson^s  '  Ancient  Egypt.,'  vol. 

iii.  ,  ch.  ix.,  p.  141)  and  Assyrian  frocks;  and  as 
the  Jewish  people  were  commanded  by  express 
and  reyjeated  ordinances  to  have  them,  the  fashion 
was  rendered  subservient,  in  their  case,  to  awaken 
high  and  religious  associations— to  keep  them  in 
habitual  remembrance  of  the  Divine  command- 
ments. 41.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  The  import 
of  this  solemn  conclusion  is,  that  though  He  was 
disx»leased  with  them  for  their  frequent  rebellions, 
for  which  they  would  be  doomed  to  forty  years' 
wandering.  He  would  not  abandon  them,  but 
continue  His  Divine  protection  and  care  of  them. 
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16     NOW   Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi, 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On  the  son  of  Peleth, 

2  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men :  and  they  rose  up  before  Moses,  with  certain 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly, 

3  famous  *  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown  :  and  *^  they  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
^Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  "^all  the  congregation  are  holy, 
every  one  of  them,  *  and  the  Lord  is  among  them :  wherefore  then  lift 
ye  up  yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ? 

4,     And  when  Moses  heard  it,  -^'he  fell  upon  his  face  :  and  he  spake  unto 

5  Korah,  and  unto  all  his  company,  saying,  Even  to-morrow  the  Lord  will 
show  ^who  are  his,  and  who  is  '^holy;  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near 
unto  him:  even  him  whom  he  ^hath  chosen  will  he  cause  to  •'come  near 

6  unto  him.    This  do:  Take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  all  his  company; 

7  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  in  theili  before  the  Lord  to-morrow : 
and  it  shall  be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose,  he  shall  be 
holy:  ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi. 
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till  tliey  were  brought  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-30.— The  Rebellion  of  Korah. 
1,  2.  Now  Eorah,  the  son  of  Izhar.  Izhar,  brother 
of  Amram  (Exod.  vi.  18),  was  the  second  son  of 
Kohath,  and  for  some  reason  unrecorded  he  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  son 
of  Kohath,  who  was  appointed  prince  or  chief  of 
the  Kohathites  (ch.  iii.  30).  Discontent  with  the 
preferment  over  him  of  a  younger  relative  was 
probably  the  originating  cause  of  this  seditious 
movement  on  the  part  of  Korah.  Dathan  .  .  . 
Abiram  .  .  .  and  On.  These  were  confederate 
leaders  in  the  rebellion ;  but  On  seems  to  have  after- 
wards withdrawn  from  the  conspiracy,  took  men. 
The  latter-mentioned  individuals,  being  all  sons 
of  Reuben,  the  eldest  of  Jacob's  family,  had  been 
stimulated  to  this  insurrection  on  the  pretext  that 
Moses  had,  by  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  taken 
away  the  right  of  primogeniture,  which  had  vested 
the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
first-born  of  every  family,  with  a  view  of  trans- 
ferring the  hereditary  exercise  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions to  a  particular  branch  of  his  own  house ;  and 
that  this  gross  instance  of  partiality  to  his  own 
relations,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  others, 
was  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  allegiance  to 
his  government.  In  addition  to  this  grievance, 
another  cause  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  that 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Reubenites  was  the 

!  advancement  of  Judah  to  the  leadership  amongst 
the  tribes.  These  malcontents  had  been  incited 
by  the  artful  representations  of  Korah  (Jude  11), 
with  whom  the  position  of  their  camp  on  the 
south  side  afforded  them  facilities  of  frequent 
intercourse,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  feeling 
of  personal  wrongs,  participated  in  their  desire, 
if  he  did  not  originate  the  attempt,  to  recover 
their  lost  rights  of  primogeniture.  When  the 
conspiracy  was  ripe,  they  openly  and  boldly  de- 
clared its  object,  and,  at  the  head  of  250  princes, 

;  challenged  Moses  with  an  ambitious  and  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  of  authority,  especially  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  priesthood;  for  they  disputed 
the  claim  of  Aaron  also  to  pre-eminence. 
nj?iD  »{<7ip  nnj?,  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  congregation 
(community)  that  are  called  to  the  convention  (see 
on  ch.  i.  16).]  'I  notice  this  ])assage  particularly,' 
says  Michaelis,  'because  it  appears  from  it  that 
2iH)  persons  of  this  description,  who  rose  u^j  against 
Moses,  became  to  him  objects  of  terror,  which 
they  could  not  have  been,  if  their  voices  had  not 
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been  at  the  same  time  the  voices  of  their  families 
and  tribes '  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  9).  3.  they  gathered 
themselves  together.  The  assemblage  seems  to 
have  been  composed  of  the  whole  baud  of  con- 
spirators; and  they  grounded  their  complaint  on 
the  fact  that  the  whole  people,  being  separated 
to  the  Divine  service  (Exod.  xix.  6),  were  equally 
qualified  to  present  offerings  on  the  altar,  and 
that  God,  being  graciously  present  amongst  them 
by  the  tabernacle  and  the  cloud,  evinced  His  readi- 
ness to  receive  sacrifices  from  the  hand  of  any 
others  as  well  as  from  theirs. 

4.  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon  his  face. 
This  attitude  of  prostration  indicated  not  only 
his  humble  and  earnest  desire  that  God  would 
interpose  to  free  him  from  the  false  and  odious 
imputation,  but  his  strong  sense  of  the  daring  sin 
involved  in  this  proceeding.  Whatever  feelings 
may  be  entertained  respecting  Aaron,  who  had 
formerly  headed  a  sedition  himself,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathize  with  Moses  in  this  difficult 
emergency.  But  he  was  a  devout  man  •  and  the 
prudential  course  he  adopted  was  probably  the 
dictate  of  that  heavenly  wisdom  with  which,  in 
answer  to  his  prayers,  he  was  endowed.  5-11.  he 
spake  unto  Koran,  and  unto  all  his  company. 
They  were  first  addressed,  not  only  because,  being 
a  party  headed  by  his  own  cousin,  Moses  might 
hope  to  have  more  influence  in  that  quarter,  but 
because  they  were  stationed  near  the  tabernacle, 
and  especially  because  an  expostulation  was  the 
more  weighty,  coming  from  him  who  was  a 
Levite  himself,  and  who  was  excluded,  along  with 
his  family,  from  the  priesthood.  But  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue  he  proposed  a  test,  which  would 
afford  a  decisive  eviden^^e  of  the  Divine  ajipoint- 
ment.  Even  to-morrow  [ipi]— 'in  the  morning,' 
the  usual  time  of  meeting  in  the  East  for  the  set- 
tlement of  public  affairs.  [The  Septuagint  has  tTre- 
CT/ce-TTTat,  he  has  looked  at  or  inspected;  as  if  the  I 
text  had  been  "ipa,  to  look  at.  But  our  version  | 
has  doubtless  adopted  the  proper  rendering,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  synonymous  word,  "inp,  to- 
morrow, which  is  used  in  7  and  IG  (see  on  I 
8ara.  xi.  5).]  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  ...  to 
come  near  unto  him— i.e.,  will  bear  attestation 
to  his  ministry  by  some  visible  or  miraculous 
token  of  his  approval.  (These  words  are  cited 
and  ap])]ied  generally  by  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  ii. 
19.)  6.  Take  you  censers,  Koran,  Sic.—i.e.,  since 
you  aspire  to  the  priesthood,  then  go,  perform  the 
highest  function  of  the  office,  that  of  offering  in- 
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8  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi : 

9  seemeth  it  but  ^a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath 
^separated  you  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near  to 
himself,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand 

10  before  the  congregation  to  minister  unto  them?  And  he  hath  brought 
thee  near  to  him,  and  all  thy  brethren  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee :  and 

1 1  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ?  For  which  cause  both  tliou  and  all  thy 
company  are  gathered  together  against  the  Lord  :  and  what  is  Aaron, 
that  ye  murmur  against  him  ? 

12  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab:  which 

13  said.  We  will  not  come  up :  is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast  brought 
us  up  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the 
wilderness,  except  thou  "make  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us? 

14  Moreover  thou  hast  not  brought  us  into  a  ''land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey,  or  given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and  vineyards :  wilt  thou 
^  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?  we  will  not  come  up. 

1 5  And  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  ^  Respect  not  thou 
^ their  offering:  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I 

16  hurt  one  of  them.    And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Be  thou  and  all  thy 

17  company  before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  they,  and  Aaron,  to-morrow  :  and 
take  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  incense  in  them,  and  bring  ye  before 
the  Lord  every  man  his  censer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers;  thou 
also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you  his  censer. 

18  And  they  took  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and 
laid  incense  thereon,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 

19  congregation  with  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  Korah  gathered  all  the 
congregation  against  them  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation. 

20,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Separate 
21  *  yourselves  from  among  this  congregation,  that  I  may  ^consume  them  in 
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cense,  and  if  yoii  are  accepted,  well.  How  mag- 
nauimous  the  conduct  of  Moses,  who  was  now  as 
willinj?  that  Gods  people  should  be  priests  as 
formerly  that  they  should  be  prophets!  (ch.  xi.  29.) 
But  he  warned  them  that  they  were  making  a 
perilous  experiment. 

12-14.  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and  Abiram 
— in  a  separate  interview,  the  ground  of  their 
mutiny  being  different ;  for  while  Korah  mur- 
mured against  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the 
priesthood  to  Aaron  and  his  family,  they  were 
opi)osed  to  the  supremacy  of  Moses  in  civil 
power.  We  will  not  come  up  [rhm  i>h].  The 
].)hrase  is  used  here  not  in  a  geograx)liical  or  phy- 
sical, but  a  moral  sense,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
idiom,  to  denote  an  appearance  before  a  judge  or 
king  (cf.  Deut.  xxv.  7 ;  Judg.  iv.  5).  They  refused 
to  obey  the  summons;  and  their  refusal  was 
grounded  on  the  plausible  pretext  that  their  stay 
in  the  desert  was  prolonged  for  some  secret  and 
selfish  purposes  of  the  leader,  who  was  conducting 
them,  like  blind  men,  wherever  it  suited  him.  14. 
■wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ? 
— wilt  thou  bore,  or  scoop  out  the  eyes?  &c.  Put- 
ting out  the  eyes  was  the  Eastern  punishment  of 
treason  and  rebellion  ;  and  in  this  view  the  lan- 
gunge  of  the  rebels  to  Moses  is  very  significant- 
Wilt  thou  subject  so  great  a  number  of  men  to 
total  and  irreparable  blindness ?— (7. c?.,  'Is  it  in 
thy  power  to  punish  so  wide-spread  a  conspiracy 
as  thou  mightest  a  rebellious  individual  ?  We  are 
too  numerous  for  you  to  attempt  such  a  mode  of 


suppressing  our  dissatisfaction  with  thy  arrogant 
and  ambitious  assumption  of  power.' 

15.  Moses  was  very  wroth.  Tliough  the  meek- 
est of  all  men,  he  could  not  restrain  his  indigna- 
tion at  these  unjust  and  groundless  charges  ;  and 
the  highly  excited  state  of  his  feelings  was  evinced 
by  the  utterance  of  a  brief  exclamation,  in  the 
mixed  form  of  a  prayer  and  an  impassioned  asser- 
tion of  his  integrity  (cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  3).  Eespect 
not  thou  their  offering.  He  calls  it  their  offering, 
because,  though  it  was  to  be  offered  by  Korali  and 
his  Levitical  associates,  it  was  the  united  appeal 
of  all  the  mutineers  for  deciding  the  contested 
claims  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  16-18.  Korah,  Be 
thou  and  all  thy  company  before  the  Lord— i.e., 
at  "the  door  of  the  tabernacle "  (v.  18),  that  the 
assembled  people  might  witness  the  experiment, 
and  be  properly  impressed  by  the  issue,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  censers— probably  the  small 
platters  common  in  Egyptian  families  where  in- 
cense was  offered  to  household  deities,  and  which 
had  been  among  the  precious  things  borrowed  at 
their  departure. 

20,  21.  the  Lord  spake  .  .  .  Separate  your- 
selves from  among  this  congregation.  Curiosity 
to  witness  the  exciting  spectacle  attracted  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  people;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  popular  mind  had  been  incited  to  evil  by 
the  clamours  of  the  mutineers  against  Moses  and 
Aaron.  There  was  something  in  their  behaviour 
very  offensive  to  God;  for  after  His  glory  had 
appeared— as  at  the  installation  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix. 
23)— so  now  for  his  confirmation  iu  the  sacred 
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22  a  moment.  And  they  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  said,  0  God,  "the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  ^one  man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  wroth 

23  with  all  tlie  congregation  ?    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

24  Speak  unto  the  congregation,  saying,  Get  you  up  from  about  the  taber- 
nacle of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

25  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  went  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram;  and  the 

26  elders  of  Israel  followed  him.  And  he  spake  unto  the  congregation, 
sa}ang,  ^Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and 

27  touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  j'e  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.  So  they 
gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every 
side :  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood  ^in  the  door  of  their 

28  tents,  and  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  little  children.  And 
Moses  said,  ^Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all 

29  these  works;  for  1  have  not  done  them  ^of  mine  own  mind;  if  these  men 
die  ^the  common  death  of  all  men,  or  if  they  be  "visited  after  the  visita- 

30  tion  of  all  men;  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me:  but  if  the  Lord 
*make  ^a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them 
up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they  '^go  down  quick  into  the 
pit ;  then  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  provoked  the  Lord. 

31  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had  made  sin  end  of  speaking  all  these  words, 

32  that  the  ground  clave  asunder  that  v:as  under  them:  and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and  all  '^tlie 

33  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their  goods.  They,  and  all 
that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 
closed  upon  them :  and  they  perished  from  among  the  congregation. 

34  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about  them  fled  at  the  cry  of  them:  for 

35  they  said,  Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  also.  And  there  ^ came  out  a  fire 
from  the  Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered 
incense. 

36,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son 

37  of  Aaron  the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the  censers  out  of  the  burning,  and 

38  scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder;  for  they  are  hallowed.  The  censers  of  these 
^sinners  against  their  own  souls,  let  them  make  them  broad  plates  for 
a  covering  of  the  altar;  for  they  offered  them  before  the  Lord,  therefore 
they  are  hallowed :  '^and  they  shall  be  a  sign  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

39  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brasen  censers,  wherewith  they  that  were 
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office,  He  made  Moses  and  Aaron  withdraw  from 
the  assembly,  '  that  He  might  consume  them  in  a 
moment.'  22.  0  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh.  The  benevolent  importunity  of  their 
prayer  was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  inter- 
cession was  made  for  their  enemies.  24.  Speak 
unto  the  congregation  .  ,  .  Get  you  up  from  about 
the  tabernacle.  Moses  was  attended  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  mission  by  the  elders— i  e.,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  council  of  .seventy  (see  on  ch.  xi.  16), 
wliose  influence  was  exercised  by  moral  suasion 
only;  for  their  appointment  did  not  supersede  nor 
interfere  with  the  power  vested  in  the  national 
representatives  of  the  people  — to  which  latter 
order  Koi-ah  and  his  associates  belonged.  The 
united  and  urgent  entreaties  of  so  many  dignified 
])ersonages  produced  the  desired  effect  of  convinc- 
ing the  people  of  their  crime,  and  of  withdrawing 
t;iem  from  the  company  of  men  wlio  were  doomed 
to  destruction,  lest,  being  partakers  of  their  sins, 
they  should  perish  along  with  them. 

27.  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  Korah  being  a  Kohathite,  his  tent  could 
not  have  been  in  the  Eeubeuite  camp;  and  it  does 
not  aifpear  that  be  himself  was  on  the  spot  where 
Dathan  and  Abiram  stood  with  their  families. 
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Their  attitude  of  defiance  indicated  their  daring 
and  impenitent  character — equally  regardless  of 
God  and  man.  28-34,  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that 
the  Lord  hath  sent  me.  The  awful  catastrophe 
of  the  earthquake  which,  as  predicted  by  Moses, 
swallowed  up  those  impious  rebels  in  a  living 
tomb,  gave  the  Divine  attestation  to  the  mission 
of  Moses,  and  struck  the  spectators  with  solemn 
awe.  30.  they  go  down  Quick  into  the  pit. 
"Quick "is  an  old  English  word,  which  has  lost 
the  meaning  attached  to  it  at  the  time  our  trans- 
lation was  made.  The  import  of  the  clause  in 
which  it  stands  here  is,  'they  go  down  alim  into 
the  pit'  [n^'^^ti*,  to  Sheol,  rendered  "pit"  here; 
also  in  Job  xvii,  16 ;  but  most  commonly  in  our 
version,  'the  grave,'  or  'hell;'  Septuagiut,  ^axa- 
fincrovTUL  ^coi/Tcs  eh  cidov  (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  16-18)].  35. 

there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord— i  e. ,  from 
the  cloud.  This  seems  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  Korah  and  those  Levites  who  with  him  aspired 
to  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  (see  on  ch.  xxvi. 
11,  58;  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  37). 

37.  Speak  unto  Eleazar.  He  was  selected  lest 
the  high  i)riest  might  contract  defilement  from 
going  among  the  dead  carcases.  39,  40.  the  brasen 
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A  ar on  flourishing. 


burnt  had  offered;  and  they  were  made  hxodiA  plates  for  a  covering  of  the 

40  altar:  to  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Hhat  no  stranger, 
which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the 
Lord;  that  he  be  not  as  Korah,  and  as  his  company:  as  the  Lord  said 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

41  But  on  the  morrow  ■'  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  killed  the 

42  people  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  congregation  was 
gathered  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  and,  behold,  *the  cloud  covered  it,  and 

43  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.    And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  the 

44  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 

45  ing.  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congregation,  that  I  may  consume 
them  as  in  a  moment.    And  '  they  fell  upon  their  faces. 

46  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from 
off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation, 
and  make  an  atonement  for  them :  ^  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from 

47  the  Lord  ;  the  plague  is  begun.  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  commanded, 
and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and,  behold,  the  plague  was 
begun  among  the  people :  and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atone- 

48  ment  for  the  people.    And  he  "stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living; 

49  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Now  they  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  besides  them  that  died  about  the 

50  matter  of  Korah.  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 

17,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  take  of  every  one  of  them  a  rod  according  to  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  of  all  their  princes,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers 

3  twelve  rods:  write  thou  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod.  And  thou 
shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon  the  rod  of  Levi :  for  one  rod  shall  be  for 

4  the  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers.  And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  testimony,   where  I  will 

5  meet  with  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  man's  rod,  *  whom 
I  shall  choose,  shall  blossom :  and  I  will  make  to  cease  from  me  the 
murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  murmur  against  you. 
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censers  .  ,  .  made  broad  plates  ...  To  be  a 
memorial.  The  altar  of  burnt  offerings  being 
made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  brass,  this  addi- 
tional covering  of  broad  plates  not  only  rendered 
it  doubly  secure  against  the  fire,  but  served  as  a 
warning  beacon  to  deter  all  from  future  invasions 
of  the  priesthood. 

41.  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
What  a  strange  exhibition  of  popular  prejudice 
and  passion,  to  blame  the  leaders  for  saving  the 
rebels  !  Yet  Moses  and  Aaron  interceded  for  the 
people — the  high  priest  perilling  his  own  life  in 
doing  good  to  that  perverse  race ! 

48.  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living. 
The  plague  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  camp.  Aaron,  in  this  remarkable  act, 
was  a  type  of  Christ.  This  memorable  incident 
was  followed  by  permanent  effects ;  for  it  estab- 
lished once  and  for  all  the  position  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  amongst  the  national  institutions  of 
Israel. 

CHAP.  XVir.  1-13. -Aaron's  Eod  Flourish- 
ETH.   2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  The 

controversy  with  Moses  and  Aaron  about  the 
priesthood  was  of  such  a  nature  and  magnitude 
as  required  a  decisive  and  authoritative  settle- 
ment. For  the  removal  of  all  doubts,  and  the 
silencing  of  all  murmuring  in  future  regarding  the 


holder  of  the  office,  a  miracle  was  wrought  of  a 
remarkable  character  and  permanent  duration, 
and  in  the  manner  of  performing  it  all  the  people 
were  made  to  have  a  direct  and  special  interest, 
take  of  every  one  .  .  .  princes  .  .  .  twelve  rods. 
As  the  princes,  being  the  eldest  sons  of  the  chief 
family  and  heads  of  their  tribes,  might  have 
advanced  the  best  claims  to  the  priesthood,  if  that 
sacred  dignity  was  to  be  shared  among  all  the 
tribes,  they  were  therefore  selected,  and  being 
twelve  in  number— that  of  Joseph  being  counted 
only  one— Moses  was  ordered  to  see  that  the 
name  of  each  was  inscribed  upon  his  rod  or  wand 
of  ofi&ce— a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Babylonians  had  the  same  {RawUnson's 
'Herodotus,'  b.  i.,  ch.  xix.,  sec.  5,  note  3).  [nt^g 
signifies  sometimes  a  tribe  ;  but  its  primary  mean- 
ing is  a  branch  or  bough  :  hence  an  official  rod  or 
staff  is  an  emblem  of  power.]  This  inscription  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  on  the  several  rods  is  an 
additional  proof  to  those  already  met  with,  that 
writing  was  well  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  The  name  of  Aaron  rather 
than  of  Levi  was  used,  as  the  latter  name  would 
have  opened  a  door  of  controversy  among  the 
Levites ;  and  as  there  was  to  be  one  rod  only  for 
the  head  of  each  tribe,  the  express  appointment  of 
a  rod  for  Aaron  determined  him  to  be  the  head  of 
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priests  and  Levites. 
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6  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  their 
princes  gave  him  ^  a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one,  according  to  their 
fathers'  houses,  even  twelve  rods :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their 

7  rods.  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord  in  *^the  tabernacle 
of  witness. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the 
tabernacle  of  witness;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of 
Levi  was  '^budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms, 

9  and  yielded  almonds.  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  from  before 
the  Lord  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  looked,  and  took 
every  man  his  rod. 

10  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Bring  Aaron's  'rod  again  before  the 
testimony,  to  be  kept for  a  token  against  the  ^rebels;  and  thou  shalt 

11  quite  take  away  their  murmurings  from  me,  that  they  die  not.  And 
Moses  did  so:  as  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Behold,  we  die, 

13  we  perish,  we  all  perish.  Whosoever  ^cometh  any  thing  near  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die:  shall  we  be  consumed  with  dying? 

18  AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  "Thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
father's  house  with  thee,  shall  *  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary :  and 
thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood. 

2  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring  thou 
with  thee,  that  they  may  be  '^joined  unto  thee,  and  '^minister  unto  thee :  but 
thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  minister  before  the  tabernacle  of  witness. 

3  And  they  shall  keep  thy  charge,  and  the  ^  charge  of  all  the  tabernacle : 
^ only  they  shall  not  come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar, 


that  tribe,  as  well  as  that  branch  or  family  of  the 
tribe  to  which  the  priestly  dignity  should  belong. 
The  rod  of  Aaron  was  that  which,  having  belonged 
to  Moses,  and  been  used  by  hira  in  the  perform- 
ance of  so  many  miracles,  acquired  a  character  of 
sacredness;  and  on  Aaron's  appointment  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood  it  was  committed  to  his 
care.  These  rods  were  to  be  laid  in  the  tabernacle 
close  to  the  ark  (cf.  v.  10,  and  Heb.  ix.  4),  where 
a  Divine  token  was  promised  that  would  for  all 
time  terminate  the  dispute. 

6.  tlie  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their  rods— 
either  one  of  the  twelve,  or,  as  many  suppose,  a 
thirteenth  in  the  midst  (Heb.  ix.  4).  The  rods 
were  of  dry  sticks  or  wands,  probably  old,  as 
transmitted  from  one  head  of  the  family  to  a 
succeeding. 

8.  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle— being  privi- 
leged to  do  so  on  this  occasion  by  the  special 
command  of  God ;  and  he  there  beheld  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  Aaron's  rod— which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  a  stick  of  an  almond  tree 
— bearing  fruit  in  tliree  different  stages  at  once — 
buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

10.  Bring  Aaron's  rod  again  before  the  testi- 
mony—?, e.,  either  in  the  ark  before  the  tables  of 
stone  {EhrarfVs  'Comment,  on  Hebrews  ix.  4')  or 
in  a  chest  adjoining  it  {Davidson's  '  Introduction,' 
iii.,  p.  223;  Owen's  'Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews'),  to  be  kept  for  a  token  against 
the  rebels — for  if,  after  all  admonitions  and  judg- 
ments, seconded  by  miracles,  the  people  should 
still  rebel,  they  would  certainly  pay  the  penalty 
by  death. 

12.  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish— an  exclamation 
of  fear,  both  from  the  remembrance  of  former 
judgments  and  the  apprehension  of  future  relapses 
into  murmuring.  13.  cometh  any  thing  near— 
i.  e.,  nearer  than  he  ought  to  do;  an  error  into 
which  many  may  fall,  "Will  the  stern  iustice  of 
God  overtake  every  slight  offence  ?  We  shall  all  be 
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destroyed.  Some,  however,  regard  this  exclama- 
tion as  the  symptom  of  a  new  discontent,  rather 
than  the  indication  of  a  reverential  and  submissive 
spirit.    Let  us  fear  and  sin  not. 

Between  the  end  of  this  chapter  and  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  xx.  there  is  a  protracted 
interval  of  thirty-seven  years.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  intervening  period  beyond  a  bare  record 
of  encampments  (ch.  xxxiii. );  for  although  it  is 
said  (Ps.  xcv.)  that  for  forty  years  the  Israelites 
had  grieved  the  Lord,  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
has  blotted  out  all  memorial  of  their  jjrovoca- 
tions.  In  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people, 
the  covenant  being  suspended  in  the  wilderness, 
a  new  generation  grew  up  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  at  Sinai.  Hence  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  most  important  statutes  and  re- 
quirements for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  service 
became  necessary,  and  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  for  regulating  the  conduct,  not  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  only,  but  of  the  Levites  in 
future  generations. 

CHAP.  XVin.  1-7.— The  Charge  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites.    1.  the  Lord  said  unto 
Aaron.    Security  is  here  given  to  the  people  from 
the  fears  exx)ressed,  ch.  xvii.  12,  by  the  responsi- 
bility of  attending  to  all  sacred  things  being 
devolved  upon  the  priesthood,  together  with  the  i 
penalties  incurred  through  neglect;  and  thus  the  j 
solemn  responsibilities   annexed  to  their  high  , 
dignity,  of  having  to  answer  not  only  for  their  ; 
own  sins,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  were  ! 
calculated  in  a  great  measure  to  remove  all  feeling 
of  envy  at  the  elevation  of  Aaron's  family,  when 
the  honour  was  weighed  in  the  balance  with  its 
burdens  and  dangers.    2.  thy  brethren  also  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,   The  departments  of  the  sacred 
office  to  be  filled  respectively  bv  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  here  assigned  to  each.    To  the  priests 
were  committed  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  altar,  while  the  Levites  were  to  take  care  of 
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4  ^  that  neither  they,  nor  ye  also,  die.  And  they  shall  be  joined  unto  thee, 
and  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  for  all  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle:  and  a  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  you. 

5  And  ye  shall  keep  ''the  charge  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the 
altar;  that  there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the  children  of  Israel. 

6  And  I,  behold,  I  have  Haken  your  brethren  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel :  to  you  they  are  given  as  a  gift  for  the  Lord,  to  do 

7  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Therefore  thou  and 
thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keep  your  priest's  office  for  every  thing  of  the 
altar,  and %ithin  the  veil;  and  ye  shall  serve:  I  have  given  your  priest's 
office  unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift :  and  ^'  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

8  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Behold,  ^I  also  have  given  thee  the 
charge  of  mine  heave  offerings  of  all  the  hallowed  things  of  the  children 
of  Israel;  unto  thee  have  I  given  them,  ™by  reason  of  the  anointing,  and 

9  to  thy  sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  This  shall  be  thine  of  the  most 
holy  things,  reserved  from  the  fire :  every  oblation  of  theirs,  every  ^meat 
offering  of  theirs,  and  every ''sin  offering  of  theirs,  and  every  trespass 
offering  of  theirs,  which  they  shall  render  unto  me,  shall  be  most  holy 

10  for  thee  and  for  thy  sons.    In  the  ^ most  \\o\y  place  shalt  thou  eat  it ; 

11  every  male  shall  eat  it:  it  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.  And  this  thine; 
^  the  heave  off"ering  of  their  gift,  with  all  the  wave  offerings  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel:  I  have  given  them  unto  thee,  'and  to  thy  sons  and  to 
thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever:  *  every  one  that  is  clean 

12  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of  it.  All  Hhe  ^best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wheat,  the  first-fruits  of  them  which  they  shall 

13  off"er  unto  the  Lord,  them  have  I  given  thee.  And  whatsoever  is  first 
ripe  in  the  land,  which  they  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  thine : 

14  everyone  that  is  clean  in  thine  house  shall  eat      it.    Every  ^  thing 

15  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  thine.  Every  thing  that  openeth  ^'the  matrix 
in  all  flesh,  which  they  bring  unto  the  Lord,  whether  it  be  of  men  or 
beasts,  shall  be  thine:  nevertheless  ^the  first-born  of  man  shalt  thou 
surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou  redeem. 

16  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem, 
^according  to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five  shekels,  after  the 

17  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  '^is  twenty  gerahs.  But  Hhe  firstling  of 
a  cow,  or  the  firstling  of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  a  goat,  thou  shalt  not 
redeem;  they  are  holy:  '^tliou  shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar, 
and  shalt  burn  their  fat  for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savour 

18  unto  the  Lord.    And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine,  as  the  ^  wave 

19  breast  and  as  the  right  shoulder  are  thine.  All  the  heave  offerings  of 
the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord,  have  I 
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everything  else  about  the  tabernacle.  The  Levites 
were  to  attend  the  priests  as  servants— bestowed 
on  them  as  'gifts'  to  aid  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle— while  the  high  and  dignified  office  of 
the  priesthood  was  a  "service  of  gift."  4.  a 
stranger — i.  e. ,  one  neither  a  ])riest  nor  a  Levite, 
who  should  intrude  into  any  department  of  the 
sacred  office,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  death. 

8-20.— The  Priests'  Portion.  8.  I  also  have 
given  thee  the  charge  of  mine  heave  oflferings. 
A  recapitulation  is  made  in  this  passage  of  certain 
jjerquisites  specially  api)ropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  priests.  They  were  parts  of  the 
votive  and  free-will  offerings,  including  both  meat 
and  bread,  wine  and  oil,  and  the  first-fruits,  which 
formed  a  large  and  valuable  item.  10.  lu  the  most 
holy  place  shalt  thou  eat  it.  This  name  is  here 
api)lied  to  the  whole  sanctuary.  Afterwards  it 
was  extended  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  ch.  ix.  10- 
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13;  Lev.  x.  14;  Deut.  xvi.  11-14;  John  xi.  55;  2 
Chr.  XXX.  18;  Josephus,  '  Wars  of  the  Jews,'  b.  vi., 
ch.  ix.  sec.  3).  14.  Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel 
shall  be  thine— provided  it  was  adapted  for  food 
or  consumable  by  use ;  for  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  that  were  dedicated  as  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  not  given  to  the  priests,  but  for  the  use  and 
adornment  of  the  sacred  edifice.  16.  those  that 
are  to  be  redeemed  from  a  month  old  shalt  thou 
redeem.  With  a  view  of  perpetuating  the  remem- 
brance of  the  claim,  which,  although  commuted, 
M'as  not  repealed,  it  was  ordained  that  "the  first- 
born" should  nevertheless  be  redeemed,  and  the 
redemption  was  estimated  at  "  five  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  twenty 
gerahs."  Thus  the  Levites  took  the  place  of  the 
first-born.  But  they  did  not  necessarily  become 
priests :  they  were  only  the  servants  of  the  priests ; 
and  even  to  this  station  they  had  to  be  qualified 
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given  thee,  aud  tliy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for 
ever :  *^  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord  linto  thee  and  to 
thy  seed  with  thee.. 

20  And  tlie  Lord  spaKe  unto  Aaron,  Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in 
their  land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them :  I    am  thy 

21  part  and  thine  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel.  And,  behold, 
"  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inherit- 
ance, for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 

22  of  the  congTegation.  Neither  must  the  children  of  Israel  henceforth 
come  nigh  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  they  bear  sin,  ^  and 

23  die.  But  ^the  Levites  shall  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gi-egation,  aud  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity.  It  shall  he  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  your  generations,  that  among  the  children  of  Israel  they 

24  have  no  inheritance.  But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they 
offer  as  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  Levites  to 
inherit:  therefore  I  have  said  unto  them,  Among  'Hhe  children  of  Israel 
they  shall  have  no  inheritance. 

25,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites, 

26  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the-  tithes 
which  r  have  given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance,  then  ye  shall 
offer  up  an  heave  offering  of  it  for  the  Lord,  exeii '  a  tenth  part  of  the 

27  tithe.  And  this  your  heave  affering-  shall  be  reckoned  unto  you,  as 
though  it  icere  the  corn  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  as  the  fulness  of  the 

28  wine -press.  Thus  ye  also  shall  offer  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord  of 
all  your  tithes,  which  ye  receive  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  ye  shall 

29  give  thereof  the  Lord's  heave  offering  to  Aaron  the  priest.  Out  of  all 
your  gifts  ye  shall  offer  every  heave  offering  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the  ^  best 

30  thereof,  even  the  hallow-ed  part  thereof  out  of  it.  Therefore  thou  shalt 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  have  heaved  the  best  thereof .  from  it,  then  it 
shall  be  counted  unto  the  Levites  as  the  increase  of  the  threshing-floor, 

31  and  as  the  increase  of  the  wine-press.  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  everyplace, 
ye  and  your  households :  for  it  is  ^  your  reward  for  your  service  in  the 

32  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  ye  shall  ^  bear  no  sin  by  reason  of 
it,  when  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  of  it ;  neither  shall;  ye.  pollute 
the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  lest  ye  die. 
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hy  a  peculiar  form  of  consecration.  19.  it  is  a 
covenant  of  salt— i.  e.,  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
This  figurative  form  of  expression  was  evidently 
founded  on  the  conservative  properties  of  salt, 
which  keeps  meat  from  corruption  ;  and  hence  it 
became  an  emblem  of  inviolability  and  perma- 
nence. It  is  a  common  phrase  amongst  Oriental 
people,  who  consider  the  eating  of  salt  a  pledge  of 
fidelity,  binding  them  in  a  covenant  of  friendship  ; 
and  hence  the  partaking  of  the  altar  meats,  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  priests  on  condition 
of  their  services,  and  of  which  salt  formed  a 
necessary  accompaniment,  was  naturally  called  a 
covenant  of  salt  (Lev.  ii.  IS). 

20.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Thou  shalt 
have  no  inheritance  in  their  land,  &c.  In  the 
institutions  of  the  Levitical  hierarchy  there  were 
several  points  of  close  resemblance  to  the  priestly 
establishment  in  Egypt ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  were  many  differences,  and  in  no  respect 
more  striking  than  in  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  Israelite  priesthood  from  patrimonial  posses- 
sions, {Pritchard's  'Egyptian  Mythology,'  p.  409, 
&c.> 

21-.^.— TliE  Levite's  Portion.    21,  22.  I  have 
given  the  children  of  Levi.   Neither  the  priests 
nor  the  Levites  were  to  i)Ossess  any  allotments  of 
land,  but  to  depend  entirely  upon  Him  who  liber-' 
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ally  provided  for  them  out  of  His  own  portion  ; 
and  this  law  was  subservi-ent  to  many  important 
purposes— such  as,  that,  being  exempted  from  the 
cares  and  labours  of  worldly  lousiness,  they  might 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  His  service  ;  that  a  bond 
of  mutual  love  and  attachment  might  be  formed 
between  the  people  and  the  Levites,  who,  as  per- 
forming religious  services  for  the  people,  derived 
their  sub&istence  from  them;  aud  further,  that 
being  the  more  easily  dispersed  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  they  might  more  useful  in  instruct- 
ing and  directing  the  people.  23.  they  shall  hear 
their  iniquity.  They  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  right  discharge  of  those  duties  that  were 
assigned  to  them,  and  consequently  to  bear  the 
penalty  that  was  due  to  negligence  or  carelessness 
m  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  things. 

26.  the  Levites  .  .  .  offer  ...  a  tenth  part  of 
the  tithe.  Oat  of  their  own  they  were  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  priests  equally  as  the  people  gave  to 
them.  The  best  of  their  tithes  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  priests,  and '  afterwards  they  enjoyed  the 
same  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  remainder  that 
other  Israelites  had  of  the  produce  of  their 
threshing-floors  and  wine-presses.  32  ye  shall 
bear  no  sin,  &c.— neglect  in  having  the  best, 
entailed  sin  in  the  use  of  such  unhallowed  food, 
aud  the  holy,  things  would  be  polluted  by  the 
2iO 
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19,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  This  is  the 

2  ordinance  df  the  law  which  the  Lord  liath  commanded,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee      red  heifer  without 

3  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  a7id  ^upon  which  never  came  yoke:  and  ye 
shall  give  her  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  that  he  may  bring  her  ^ forth 

4  without  the  camp,  and  one  shall  slay 'her  before  his  face.  And  Eleazar 
the  priest  shall  take  of  her  blood  with  his  finger,  and  sprinkle  of  her 
blood  directly  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  seven  times: 

5  and  one  shall  burn  the  heifer  in  his  sight,  her  *skin,  and  her  flesh,  and 

6  her  blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he  burn  :  and  the  priest  shall  take  cedar 
wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 

7  of  the  heifer.  Then  ^the  priest  shall  wash  his -clothes,  and  he  shall  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  the 

8  priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  he  that  burnetii  her  shall 
wash  his  clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  shall  be 

9  unclean  until  the  even.  And  a  man  that  clean  shall  gather  up  the 
^  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and  lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean 
place ;  and  it  shall  be  kept  for  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 

10  *for  a  water  of  separation:  it  is  a -purification  for  sin.  And  he  that 
gathereth  rthe  ashes  of  the  heifer  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  unto  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them,  for  a  statute  for  ever, 

11  He  •'  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  ^man  shall  be  unclean  seven 
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reservation  to  themselves  of  what  should  be 
offered  to  God  and  the  priests. 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-22.— The  Water  of  Separa- 
tion. 2.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  (Lev. 
iv.  14:  of.  Heb.  ix.  13)  —  an  institution  of  a 
peculiar  nature  ordained  by  law  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  sin,  and  provided  at  the  public  expense, 
because  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, red  heifer,  &c.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  which  the  colour  of  the  victim  is  specified ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  the  ordinance  was 
designed  in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  Egyptians  {Maimojiides,  'De  VaccS.  rufd;' 
Hengstenberg,  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,'  pp. 
173-180;  Carpenter,  'Scripture  Natural  History,' 
p.  845-;  Spencer,  '  De  VituU  rufa ').  That  people 
never  offered  a  vow  but  they  sacrificed  a  red  bull, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  by  their  priests  in 
examining  whether  it  possessed  the  requisite  char- 
acteristics; and  it  was  an  annual  offering  to 
Typhon,  their  evil  being.  By  the  choice,  both  of 
the  sex  and  the  colour,  provision  was  made  for 
eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  a 
favourite  Egyptian  superstition  regarding  two 
objects  of  their  animal  worship.  'The  truth 
probably  is,'  says  Hardvnck  Christ  and  other 
Masters,*  vol.  ii,,  \>.  338),  'that  the  adoption  of 
the  red  colour  in  both  Cases  corresponded  only 
because  of  its  inherent  fitness  to  express  the 
thought  which  it  was  made  to  symbolize  in  each 
community.  It  was  the  colour  of  blood;  and 
while  in  Egypt  the  idea  was -readily  connected 
with  the  deadly,  scathing,  sanguinary  powers  of 
Typhon,  it  became  in  the  more  ethical  system  of 
the  Hebrews  a  remembrancer  of  moral  evil  flow- 
ing out  into  its  penal  consequences,  or  an  image 
of  unpardoned  sm  (cf.  Isa,  i.  15,  18).  3.  ye  shall 
give  her  unto  Eleazar.  He  was  the  second  or 
deputy  high  priest,  and  he  was  selected  for  this 
duty  because  the  execution  of  it  entailed  tem- 
porary defilement,  from  which  the  acting  high 

f riest  was  to  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care, 
t  was  led  "forth  without  the  camp,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  regarding  victims  laden  with 
ihe  sins  of  iihe  ipeople,  and  thiiii  typical  of  Christ 
5C2 


(Heb.  xiii.  12.;  also  Lev.  xxiv.  14).  The  priest 
was  to  sprinkle  the^blood  "seven  times"  before — 
lit.,  towards  or  wear— the  tabernacle ;  a  description 
which  seems  to  imply  either  that  he  carried  a 
portion  of  the  blood  in  a  basin  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lev.  iv.  17),  or  that  in  the  act  of 
sprinkling  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  sacred 
edifice,  being  disqualified  through  the  defiling 
influence  of  this  operation  from  approaching  close 
to  it.  By  this  attitude  he  indicated  that  he  was 
presenting  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  accept- 
ance of  which  he  hoped  in  the  grace  of  God,  by 
looking  to  the  mercyseat.  Every  part  of  it  was 
consumed  by  fire,  except  the  blood  used  in  sprink- 
ling; and  the  ingredients  mixed  with  the  ashes 
were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  sprinkling 
of  lepers  (see  on  Lev.  xiv.  4-7)  '  The  place  at 
which  the  red  heifer  was  burnt  to  ashes,  in  later 
times,  was  situated  at  the  east  terminus  of  the 
double-arched  causeway  that  spanned  the  Kedron, 
reaching  from  Moriah  to  Olivet,  in  front  of  the 
gate  Shushan.  It  was  vaulted  below  for  fear  of 
pollution,  like  the  south-east  corner  of  the  temple 
and  the  notable  places  in  the  city,  for  raising 
"  clean  persons  " '  {Barclay's  'City  of  the  Great 
"King.'  p.  63).  The  purifying  liquid  was  a  water  of 
separation — i.  e.,  of  " sanctification  "  for  the  people 
of  Israel.  7.  the  priest  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  The  ceremonies  prescribed  show  the 
imperfection  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  while 
they  typify  the  condition  of  Christ  when  expiating 
our  sins  (2  Cor,  v.  21), 

11-22.  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any 
man.  This  law  is  noticed  here  to  show  the  uses 
to  which  the  water  of  separation  was  applied. 
The  case  cf  a  death  is  one ;  and  as  in  every  family 
which  sustained  a  beroavement  the  members  of 
the  household  became  defiled,  so  in  an  immense 
population,  where  instances  of  mortality  and  other 
cases  of  uncleanness  would  be  daily  occurring,  the 
water  of  separation  must  have  been  in  constant 
requisition.  To  afford  the  necessary  supply  of  the 
cleansing  mixture,  the  Jewish  writers  say  that  a 
red  heifer  was  sacrificed  every  year,  and  that  the 
ashes,  mingled  with  the  sprinkling  ingredients, 
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12  days.  He  *  shall  purify  himself  with  it  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  shall  be  clean :  but  if  he  purify  not  himself  the  third 

1 3  day,  then  the  seventh  day  he  shall  not  be  clean.  Whosoever  toucheth 
the  dead  body  of  any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not  himself,  defile th 
^  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel : 
because  "*the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon  him,  he  shall 
be  unclean ;  "  his  uncleanness  is  yet  upon  him.  This  is  the  law,  when  a 
man  dieth  in  a  tent :  all  that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the 
tent,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.  And  every  ''open  vessel,  which  hath 
no  covering  bound  upon  it,  is  unclean.  And  whosoever  toucheth  one 
that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of 
a  man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days. 

And  for  an  unclean  person  they  shall  take  of  the  ^ ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer  of  purification  for  sin,  and  ^running  water  shall  be  put  thereto  in 
a  vessel;  and  a  clean  person  shall  take  ^hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water, 
and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon  the 
persons  that  were  there,  and  upon  him  that  touched  a  bone,  or  one  slain, 
or  one  dead,  or  a  grave :  and  the  clean  person  shall  sprinkle  upon  tlie 
unclean  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day;  ^and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even.  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean, 
and  shall  not  purify  himself,  that  '"soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the 
congregation,  because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the 
water  of  separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him;  he  25  unclean. 

21  And  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  unto  them,  that  he  that  sprinkleth 
the  water  of  separation  shall  wash  his  clothes ;  and  he  that  toucheth  the 

22  water  of  separation  shall  be  unclean  until  even.  And  Svhatsoever  the 
unclean />^r50?i  toucheth  shall  be  unclean;  and  the  soul  that  toucheth  it 
shall  be  unclean  until  even. 

20  THEN  "came  the  children  of  Israel,  eten  the  whole  congregation,  into 
the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month:  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadcsh; 
and  ^Miriam  died  there,  and  was  buried  there. 
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were  distributed  throngli  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Israel.  12.  purify  Mmself  .  .  .  tlie  third  day. 
The  necessity  of  applying  the  water  on  the  third 
day  is  inexplicable  on  any  natural  or  moral 
ground ;  and  therefore  the  regulation  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  typical  reference 
to  the  resurrection,  on  that  day,  of  Christ,  by 
whom  His  people  are  sanctified ;  while  the  process 
of  ceremonial  purification,  being  extended  over 
seven  days,  was  intended  to  show  that  sanctifica- 
tion  is  progressive  and  incomplete  till  the  arrival 
of  the  eternal  Sabbath.  Every  one  knowingly 
and  presumptuously  neglecting  to  have  himself 
sprinkled  with  this  water  was  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  was  punished  by  excommunication.  14. 
wlien  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent,  &c.  The  instances 
adduced  appear  very  minute  and  trivial ;  but  im- 
portant ends  both  of  a  religious  and  of  a  sanitary 
nature  were  promoted  by  carrying  the  idea  of 
pollution  from  contact  with  dead  bodies  to  so 
great  an  extent  (see  on  ch.  xxxi.  19).  While  it 
would  effectually  prevent  that  Egyptianized  race  of 
Israelites  imitating  the  superstitious  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  kept  in  their  houses  the  mummied 
remains  of  their  ancestors,  it  ensured  a  speedy  inter- 
ment to  all ;  thus  not  only  keeping  burial-places  at 
a  distance,  but  removing  from  th©  habitations  of 
the  living  the  corpses  of  persons  who  died  from 
infectious  disorders,  and  from  the  open  field  the 
unburied  remains  of  strangers  and  foreigners  who 
fell  in  battle. 
21,  he  that  sprinlsleth  .  ,  .  he  tbat  tQuchetU 
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the  water  of  separation.  The  opposite  effects 
ascribed  to  the  water  of  separation — of  cleansing 
one  person  and  defiling  another— are  very  singular, 
and  not  capable  of  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
One  important  lesson,  however,  was  thus  taught, 
that  its  purifying  efficacy  was  not  inherent  in 
itself,  but  arose  from  the  Divine  appointment,  as 
in  other  ordinances  of  religion,  which  are  effectual 
means  of  salvation,  not  from  any  virtue  in  them 
or  in  him  that  administers  them,  but  solely  through 
the  grace  of  God  communicated  thereby. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-29.— The  Death  Miriam. 
1.  Then  came  the  children  of  Israel  ...  in  the 
first  month— 2.  e.,  of  the  fortieth  year  (cf.  v.  22, 
23,  with  ch.  xxxiii.  38),  reckoning  the  months  of 
the  year  according  to  the  calendar  received  by  the 
Israelites.  In  this  history  only  the  principal  and 
most  important  incidents  are  recorded— those  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  first  or  second  and  the  last 
yea:s  of  the  journeyings  in  the  wilderness,  thence 
called  et-Tlh.  Between  the  last  verse  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  there  is 
a  long  and  undescribed  interval  of  thirty-eight 
years.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  this  wide 
chronological  gap  in  the  record.  The  course  of 
the  narrative  is  continued  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  by  the  prefixed  conjunction  [j];  but  th§ 
form  or  degree  of  connection  intimated  by  this 
copulative  is  very  various,  and  is  frequently,  as 
in  this  passage,  left  to  be  ascertained  by  the  re? 
search  of  the  reader,  (see  on  Gen,  i,  2  ;  Exod,  ii, 
1,  2;  Deut,  jc,  5,  6;  I  Chr.     14 ;  ch,  xl  1,  &c.) 
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2  And  *^ there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation:  ''and  they  gathered 

3  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  And  the  people 
^chode  with  Moses,  and  spake,  saying,  Would  Ood  that  we  had  died 

4  when  ^ our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord!  And  ^why  have  ye  brought 
up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and  our 

5  cattle  should  die  there  ?  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up 
out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil  place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed, 
or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water  to 
drink. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the  presence  of  the  assembly  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they  '^fell  upon  their 

7  faces :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  them.    And  the  Lord 

8  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  Hhe  rod,  and  gather  thou  the  assembly 
together,  thou  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before 
their  eyes;  and  it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  -^thou  shalt  bring  forth 
to  them  water  out  of  the  rock :  so  thou  shalt  give  the  congregation  and 
their  beasts  drink. 

9  And  Moses  took  the  rod  ^from  before  the  Lord,  as  he  commanded 

10  him.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the  congregation  together  before 
the  rock,  and  he  said  unto  them,  'Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  must  we  fetch 

11  you  water  out  of  this  rock?  And  Moses  ™ lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with 
his  rod  he  smote  tlie  rock  twice ;  and  the  ^  water  came  out  abundantly, 
and  the  congregation  drank,  and  their  beasts  also. 
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abode  in  Kadesh— (see  oa  ch.  xiii.  26.)  It  was 
their  second  arrival  after  au  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years  (Deut.  xi.  16).  The  old  generation 
had  nearly  all  died,  and  the  new  one  encamped 
in  it  with  the  view  of  entering  the  promised 
land,  not,  however,  as  formerly,  on  the  south, 
but  by  crossing  the  Edomite  region  on  the  east. 
Miriam  died  there  —  according  to  Josephus 
('Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  6),  in  the  first 
day  of  the  lunar  month  Zanthicus— four  months 
before  Aaron. 

2-13.  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation. 
There  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain,  En-Mishpat 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  and  at  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  there  was  no  want  of  water.  It  was 
now,  however,  either  partially  dried  np  by  the 
heat  of  the  season,  or  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
demands  of  so  vast  a  multitude.  4,  5.  why  have 
ye  brought  up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
into  this  wilderness  ?  What  wilderness  ?  Verse  1 
informs  us  that  it  was  the  desert  of  Ziu  — 
different  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Midbar 
denotes  an  extensive  open  tract,  with  or  without 
pasture,  the  country  of  nomads  ;  and  thei'e  were 
many  isolated  spots  of  verdure  and  fertility  in 
the  desert  region  which  was  the  scene  of  Israel's 
protracted  wanderings.  But  that  portion  which 
is  called  "The  wilderness  of  Zin "  is  always 
described  as  "great  and  terrible"  (see  on  Deut. 
viii.  15,  19;  xxxii.  10). 

6.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembly.  Here  is  a  fresh  ebullition 
of  the  untamed  and  discontented  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  threw  the  blame  entirely  on  Moses 
for  bringing  them  into  that  sterile  and  arid  region  : 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cloudy  pillar 
had  been  withdrawn  in  just  displeasure;  other- 
wise Moses  might  have  pointed  to  it  as  the  divine 
conductor  into  that  desert.  The  leaders  fled  to 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  both  as  an  asylum 
from  the  increasing  fury  of  the  highly  excited 
rabble  and  as  their  usual  refuge  in  seasons  of 
perplexity  and  danger,  to  implore  the  direction 
and  aid  of  God.  8.  Take  the  rod— which  had 
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been  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  (ch.  xvii.  10);  the 
wonder-working  rod  by  which  so  many  miracles 
had  been  performed,  sometimes  called  "the  rod  of 
God"  (Exod.  iv.  20),  sometimes  Moses'  {v.  11)  or 
Aaron's  rod  (Exod.  vii.  12).  and  speak  ye  unto 
the  rock  before  their  eyes— manifestly  a  par- 
ticular rock ;  in  aU  probability  the  rock  on  which 
the  cloud  had  recently  rested. 

10.  Moses  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  Hear  now,  ye  rebels. 
The  conduct  of  the  great  leader  on  this  occasion 
was  hasty  and  passionate  (Ps.  cvi.  33).  He  had 
been  directed  to  speak  to  the  rock;  but  he  smote  it 
twice  in  his  impetuosity,  thus  endangering  the 
blossoms  of  the  rod ;  and  instead  of  speaking  to 
the  rock,  he  spoke  to  the  people  in  a  fury.  More- 
over, his  speech  conveyed  the  impression  that  it 
was  by  some  power  or  virtue  inherent  in  him 
or  in  the  rod  that  the  miracle  was  wrought. 
Stanley  gives  a  different  view  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  as  implying  a  doubt  or  distrust.  '*  Must 
we,"  he  renders,  'can  we  fetch  water  out  of  this 
cliff?'  ('Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  '  p.  183.) 
Both  unbecoming  impatience  and  unbelief  were 
displayed  by  Moses  on  this  occasion.  There  was 
an  ebullition  of  impatience.  The  death  of  his 
sister,  the  contemporaneous  want  of  water  in 
the  camp,  and  the  general  outbreak  against  him 
during  this  season,  had  so  greatly  discomposed 
his  mind  that  his  habitual  equanimity  forsook 
him,  and  he  spoke  under  the  influence  of  un- 
wonted exitement.  But  besides  this,  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  of  incredulity  whether,  though 
he  was  ordered  to  take  the  rod,  the  Divine  good- 
ness would  now  graciously  favour  the  people  as 
formerly.  Hence  some  writers  consider  that  his 
hasty  smiting  of  the  rock  twice  was  an  act  of 
distrust— that  such  a  rebellious  rabble  would  be 
relieved  by  a  miracle  ;  and  that  as  the  water  did 
not  gush  out  immediately,  his  distrust  rose  into 
unbelief,  a  confirmed  persuasion  that  they  would 
get  none.  Lightfoot  ('Chron.  Temp.')  thinks  that 
as  God  had  miraculously  supplied  the  people  with 
water  on  their  entrance  into  the  wilderness, 
Moses  supposed  that  the  second  miraculous  sup- 
ply would  be  followed  by  a  similarly  protracted 
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And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ^ye  believed 
me  not,  to  sanctify  ^  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  there- 
fore ye  shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land  which  I  have 
given  them. 

This  ^  /s  the  water  of  ^Meribah ;  because  the  children  of  Israel  strove 
with  the  Lord,  and  he  was  sanctified  in  them. 

And  Moses  '"sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edoni, 
*  Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the  travail  that  hath 
^befallen  us;  how  our  fathers,  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  we  have  dwelt 
in  Eg3rpt  a  longtime;  and  the  Egyptians  vexed  us  and  our  fathers: 
and  *  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  heard  our  voice,  and  ^  sent  an 
angel,  and  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and,  behold,  we  are  in 
Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border:  let  ""us  pass,  I  pray  thee, 
through  thy  country :  we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the 
vineyards,  neither  will  we  drink  o/the  water  of  the  wells:  we  will  go  by 
the  king's  high  way,  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.    And  Edom  said  unto  him.  Thou 

19  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him.  We  will  go  by  the  high  way ;  and  if 
I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  ^  then  I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will  only, 

20  without  doing  any  thing  else,  go  through  on  my  feet.  And  he  said, 
^Thou  shalt  not  go  through.    And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with 

21  much  people,  and  with  a  strong  hand.    Thus  Edom  ^refused  to  give 
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period  of  wandering ;  and  that  his  sin  consisted 
in  his  discrediting  God's  promise  to  lead  the 
people  into  Canaan.  11.  tlie  congregation  drank, 
and  their  beasts.  Physically  the  water  afforded 
the  same  kind  of  needful  refreshment  to  both. 
But  in  a  religious  point  of  view  this,  which  was 
only  a  common  element  to  the  cattle,  was  a  sacra- 
ment to  the  people  (1  Cor.  x.  3,  4)— it  possessed  a 
relative  sanctity,  imparted  to  it  by  its  Divine 
origin  and  use. 

12.  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  &c.  The  act 
of  Moses  in  smiting  twice  betrayed  a  doubt,  not  of 
the  power,  but  of  the  will  of  God  to  gratify  such  a 
rebellious  people;  and  his  exclamation  seems  to 
have  emanated  from  a  spirit  of  incredulity  akin  to 
Sarai's  (Gen.  xviii.  13).  These  circumstances  in- 
dicate the  influence  of  unbelief ;  and  there  might 
have  been  others  unrecorded  which  led  to  so 
severe  a  chastisement  as  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
mised land.  Considering  their  public  character 
and  position  as  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  people, 
the  sentence  denounced  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  disobedient  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
not  disproportionate  to  their  offence.  They  were 
guilty  of  great  presumption  in  acting  on  their 
own  account,  or  in  endeavouring  to  inspire  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  themselves  and  their 
rod  of  office;  and  hence  they  were  doomed  not 
to  cross  the  Jordan  or  to  enter  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. 

13.  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah.  The  word 
Kadesh  is  added  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other Meribah  (Exod.  xvii.  7). 

14-16.  Moses  sent  messengers  .  .  unto  the  king 
of  Edom,  The  Edomite  monarchy  was  elective, 
not  hereditary— the  electoral  body  being,  as  Kurtz 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  340)  suggests,  the  Alluphim  or  '  dukes' 
of  the  clan  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  with  Exod.  xv.  15). 
The  encampment  at  Kadesh  was  on  the  confines 
of  the  Edomite  territory,  for  it  was  close  to 
Teman,  which  was  the  northern  extremity  of 
Idume^,  and  adjacent  to  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  1; 
Ezek.  XXV,  13),  being  another  name  for  mount 
Paran.  '  Now,  if  the  wilderness  of  Paran,'  says 
Wilton  ('Negeb,'  p.  124),  'comprehended  the 
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entire  tract  of  country  (bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canaan,  on  the  south  by  Jebel  et-Tlh,  on  the  east 
by  mount  Seir,  and  on  the  west  by  the  wilderness 
of  Shur)  answering  to  the  modern  desert  et-Tih, 
which  is  generally  admitted,  then  "mount  Paran" 
must  have  been  its  north-east  corner,  which 
abruptly  rises  to  a  great  elevation,  and  is  known 
to  geographers  as  the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh' 
(see  also  Kurtz,  'History  of  the  Old  Covenant,' 
vol,  iii.,  pp.  226-236;  'Jour.  Sac.  Lit,,'  July,  1848, 
pp.  89-96).  The  Edomites  being  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  and  tracing  their  line  of  descent  from 
Abraham  as  their  co>mmon  stock,  were  recognized 
by  the  Israelites  as  brethren,  and  a  very  brotherly 
message  was  sent  to  them.  17.  vre  will  go  by 
the  king's  high  way— probably  Wady  el-Ghuweir 
[Robinson),  through  which  ran  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  road,  constructed  tor  commercial  cara- 
vans, as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  armies.  The 
engineering  necessary  for  carrying  this  road  over 
marshes  or  mountains,  and  the  care  requisite  for 
protecting  it  from  the  shifting  sands,  led  to  its 
being  under  the  special  care  of  the  state.  Hence 
the  expression,  "the  king's  highway,"  which  is  of 
great  antiquity  (ch.  xxi.  22;  Isa.  xl.  3,  4  ;  Ixii. 
10:  cf.  Josephus^  'Antiquities,'  b.  viii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec. 
4;  Layard's  'Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  535,  also 
plates  76,  81 ;  refers  to  Strabo,  lib,  xvi. ,  p.  1061 ; 
'Institutes  of  Menu,'  ix,,  282),  'The  Israelites 
could  not  ascend  the  steep  pass  in  opposition  to 
the  armed  force  of  Edom,  and  his  opposition  was 
natural  enough,  since  if  their  request  had  been 
granted,  their  way  would  have  led  them  close  by 
Bozrah,  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  For, 
though  Petra  was  now  inhabited,  Bozrah,  about 
thirty  miles  on  the  north  of  it,  appears  to 
have  been  the  capital'  (cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1:  Drew's 
'Scripture  Lands,^  p.  82).  19.  if  .  .  .  drink  of 
thy  water  .  .  .  pay  for  it.  From  the  scarcity 
of  water  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East,  the 
practice  of  levying  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the  wells 
IS  universal;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  in 
guarding  the  collected  treasures  of  rain  is  often  so 
great  that  water  cannot  be  procured  for  money. 
21.  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel,  &c.— a  churlish 
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22  And  the  children  of  Israel,  e'cen  the  whole  congregation,  journeyed 
from  "'Kadesh,  and  ^came  unto  mount  Hor. 

23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by  the 

24  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  *^  be  gathered  unto  his 
people :  for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled  against  my  ^  word  at  the  water  of 
Meribah.  Take  ^  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  unto 
mount  Hor ;  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon 
Eleazar  his  son :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall 
die  there.    And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded:  and  they  went 

28  up  into  mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  And  Moses 
stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son; 
and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount :  and  Moses  and  Eleazar 
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refusal  obliged  them  to  take  another  route,  and  in 
submitting,  instead  of  attempting,  like  a  military 
chief  bent  ou  plunder  and  conquest,  to  force  a 
passage  througn  the  Edomite  territory,  Moses 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  genius  of 
the  dispensation  he  was  commissioned  to  intro- 
duce (see  on  ch.  xxi.  4 ;  Deut.  ii.  4 ;  Judg.  xi.  18 ; 
see  also  1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  14,  which 
describes  the  retribution  that  was  taken). 

22.  the  children  of  Israel .  .  .  journeyed  from 
Eadesh.  At  that  stage  they  had  three  routes  to 
Canaan  to  decide  upon.  The  one  that  led  north- 
ward was  the  most  direct  and  the  shortest — that 
by  which  an  unsucessful  attempt  had  been  made 
on  the  first  encampment  at  Kadesh  (ch.  xiii.  1-33). 
The  second,  which  was  much  longer,  penetrated 
through  the  Edomite  territory  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7),  pass- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Selah  (Petra),  and 
winding  to  the  left  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  permission  to  go  by  this  road 
having  been  denied,  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  armed  bands  to  repel  the  unwelcome  wanderers 
from  the  confines  of  a  country  which  at  that  time 
was  richly  cultivated  {v.  17),  the  Israelites  were 
constrained  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  line— by 
far  the  most  circuitous— viz.,* that  of  travelling 
southward,  and  then,  crossing  by  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  march  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  the  land  of  Moab.  and  came  unto 
mount  Hor  [inn  ih;  Septuagint,  eis  Q.p  t6  oposj— 
'  Hor,  the  mount.'  This  emphatic  name  was 
given  to  it,  not  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
height,  but  of  its  isolated  position  and  peculiar 
form.  Its  site  is  described  by  geographical  marks 
(v.  23:  cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  37,  41 ;  Josephus,  'Antiquities,' 
b.  iv.,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  7)  which  have  led  to  its  being 
generally  considered  the  hill  which  tradition 
X^oints  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Arabah.  This  mountain,  which  is  now  called 
Jebel  Haroun,  is  the  most  striking  and  elevated 
of  the  Seir  range.  It  is  a  sandstone  hill,  varie- 
gated in  colour,  conspicuous  for  its  double  sum- 
mit {Robinson  mentions  three  peaks),  rising  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level  {Rohinsons  '  Biblical  lie- 
searches,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  589;  Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Pale- 
stine,'p.  87;  Kurtz,  '  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  342;  Karl  Ritter,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  1127). 
}Vllton  ('Negeb,'  pp.  127,  128)  rejects  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  mount  Hor,  on  the  ground  that  it 
lay  within  the  Edomite  territory,  from  which  the 
Israelites  were  repelled,  fixes  on  Jebel  Moderah 
(or  Madura)  south  of  the  Sufith  pass,  and  supports 
ins  view— 1.  By  assuming  that  Moserah,  which,  as 
appears  from  vv.  22-29 ;  ch.  xxxiii.  37-39 ;  Deut. 
X.  6,  is  synonymous  with  Hor,  is  only  another 
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form  of  Moderah.  2.  Because,  as  mount  Hor  was 
the  next  stage  after  leaving  Kadesh,  so  Jebel 
Moderah  is  an  average  day's  journey  from  Ain 
Kadeis.  3.  Because  the  terms,  "by  the  coast" 
(v.  23)  and  "in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom" 
(ch.  xxxiii.  37),  are  applied  (Josh.  xv.  1)  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Idumea.  4.  Because  any 
transaction  that  took  place  on  its  summit  would  be 
"in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation"  encamped 
in  the  subjacent  plain  of  Wady  Murreh  ;  and,  5. 
Because  it  suits  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  attack  of  king  Arad  (ch.  xxi.  1)  better  than 
Jebel  Haroun.  The  traditional  view  is  embraced 
by  almost  all  writers  of  authority  on  subjects  of 
Biblical  geography. 

24-28.  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people. 
In  accordance  with  his  recent  doom,  he,  attired 
in  the  high  priest's  costume,  was  commanded  to 
ascend  that  mountain  and  die.  But  although  the 
time  of  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, as  punishment  for  his  sins,  the  manner 
of  his  death  was  arranged  in  tenderness  of  love, 
and  to  do  him  honour  at  the  close  of  his  earthly 
service.  His  ascent  of  the  mount  was  to  afibrd 
him  a  last  look  of  the  camp  and  a  distant  prospect 
of  the  promised  land.  '  From  the  flat  roof  of  the 
chapel  we  overlooked  his  last  view — that  view 
which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  his  brother. 
We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  the  eyes 
of  Aaron  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah,  countersected  by  its  hundred 
water-courses,  and  beyond,  over  the  white  moun- 
tains of  the  wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed, 
and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it,  there  must  have 
been  visible  the  heights  through  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  vainly  attempted  to  force  their  way  into 
the  promised  land.  This  was  the  western  view ; 
close  around  him  on  the  east  were  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Edom,  and  far  along  the  wide  downs 
of  mount  Seir,  through  which  the  passage  had 
been  denied  by  the  tribes  of  Esau,  who  hunted 
over  their  long  slopes '  {Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  87).  The  simple  narrative  of  the  solemn 
and  impressive  scene  implies,  though  it  does  not 
describe,  the  pious  resignation,  settled  faith,  and 
inward  peace  of  the  aged  pontiff.  26.  strip  Aaron 
of  his  garments  —  i.  e.,  his  pontifical  robes,  in 
token  of  his  resignation  (see  Isa.  xxii.  20-25).  put 
them  upon  .  ,  .  his  son— as  the  inauguration  into 
his  high  office.  Having  been  formerly  anointed 
with  the  sacred  oil,  that  ceremony  was  not  re- 
peated, or,  ■  as  some  think,  it  was  done  on  his 
return  to  the  camp.  28.  Aaron  died  there  in  the 
top  of  the  mount— in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  (see  on  ch.  xxxiii.  38,  39;  Deut 
x.  6).  A  tomb  (Wely  Haroun)  has  been  erected  upon 
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29  came  down  from  the  mount.  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that 
Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  ^ days,  even  all  the 
house  of  Israel. 

21  AND  ti'hen  "king  Arad  the  Canaanite,,  whicli  dwelt  in  the  south, 
heard  tell  that  Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the-  spies>;  then  he  fought 

2  against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners.  And  ^  feael  vowed  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  people 

3  into  my  hand,  then  ^  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.  And  the  Lord 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites;;;  and 
they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities  :  and.  he  called  the  name  of 
the  place  ^  Hormah. 

4  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom :  ajid  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  ^  dis- 

5  couraged  because  of  the  way.  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and 
against  Moses,  ^Wherefore  have  ye  brouglit  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in 
the  wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  2S  there  water;  and 
^our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread. 

6  And  ^th@-  Lom  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit 
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or  close  by  the-spot  where,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  buried.  29.  when  all  the  congregation 
saw.  Moses  and  Eleazar  were  the  sole  w  itnesses 
of  his  departure.  According  to  the  established 
law,  the  new  high  iDriest  could  not  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  funeral  of  his  father  without  contract- 
ing ceremonial  dehlement  (Lev.  xxi.  11).  But  that 
law  was  dispensed  with  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances: the  people  learned  the  event  not  only 
from  the  recital  of  the  two  witnesses,  but  from 
their  visible  signs  of  grief  and  change;,  and  this 
event  betokened  the  imperfection  of  the  LeviticaL 
l)riesthood  (Heb.  vii.  12).  mourned  .  .  .  thirty 
days— the  usual  period  of  i)ublio  and,  solemn 
mourning  (see  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  8).. 

CHAP.  XXT.  1-35.— Israel  Attacked  by  the 
Canaanites.  1.  king  Arad  the  Canaanite 
T^PTl^^]— the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad ;  an  an- 
cient town  situated  'in  the  south'  (ha-negeb, 
/.  e.,  the  south  country)  of  Palestine  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii. 
40 ;  Judg.  i.  16).  The  site  of  it  is  indicated  by  the 
bare  hill.  Tell  'Arad,  on  which  Van  de  Velde  found 
some  fragments  of  very  ancient  pottery,  and  a 
dilapidated  well  ('Syria  and  Palestine,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  84).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  the  town 
about  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Hebron  (Bobin- 
son,  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  473).  heard 
tell  that  Israel  ©ame  by  the  way  of  the  spies— 
[nnn^in  Septuagint,  666u  W^apsh.]  Gesenius, 
who  defines  the  import  of  the  word  to  be  '  V)laces, 
regions,'  translates  it  as  the  name  of  some  locality 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  Septuagint  and 
others  consider  the  Hebrew  word  "spies"  as  a 
proper  name,  and  render  it,  '  came  by  the  w^ay 
of  Atharim  towards  Arad '  [Kennicott).  took 
some  of  them  prisoners.  This  discomfiture  was 
permitted  to  teach  them  to  expect  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  not  from  their  own  wisdom 
and  valour,  but  solely  from  the  favour  and  help 
of  Cod  (Deut.  ix.  4;  Ps.  xliv,  3,  4).  2,  Israel 
vowed  a  vow.  Made  to  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness, they  implored  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and,  in 
anticipation  of  it,  devoted  the  cities  of  this  king 
to  future  destruction.  The  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  such  anatliemas  are  described^  Lev. 
xxyii. ;  Deut.  xiii.  This  vow  of  extermination 
a^^ainst  Arad  gave  name  to  the  place  Hormah 
(slaugliter  and  destruction),  though  it  was  not 
accomplished  till  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xii.  14.)  I  will  utterly  destroy— rTi!Din-i, 
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I  will  anathematize,  put  under  a  curse ;  Septuagint, 
avadtixaTiu).'\  In  the  exterminating  wars  with 
the  Canaanites,  vows  of  this  description  were 
frequently  made ;  and  in  consequence,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  the  cities  so  doomed,  not  only  were  the 
inhabitants,  both  man  and  beast,  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  towns  themselves  razed  to  the 
foundations,  that  nothing  belonging  to  them  might 
be  redeemed  from  the  vow.  3.  and  they  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  cities— [Dnnn,  devoted 
to  destruction  ;  Septuagint,  avaQtfxaTLcrtv.\  It  is 
clear  that  this  is  the  import  of  the  statement,  for 
the  overthrow  of  these  doomed  cities  did  not  take 
place  till  a  period  considerably  later  (Josh.  xii.  14). 
Hormah— [nn"in,  a  devoting  of  a  place  to  utter 
extinction;  Septuagint,  ^AvaQejxa.] 

4.  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor.  On  being 
refused  the  passage  requested,  they  returned 
through  the  Arabah,  "the  way  of  the  Red  Sea," 
to  Elath,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence  passed  up  through  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  eastern  desert,  so  as  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  land  of  Edom,  (ch.  xxxiii.,  xii.,  xlii.) 
the  sour  of  the  people,  &c.  Disappointment  on 
finding  themselves  so  near  the  confines  of  the 
promised  land  without  entering  it,  vexation  at 
the  refusal  of  a  passage  through  Edom,  and  the 
absence  of  any  Divine  interposition  in  their  favour 
—above  all,  the  necessity  of  a  retrograde  journey 
by  a  long  and  circuitous  route  through  the  w  orst 
parts  of  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  dread  of  being 
plunged  into  new  and  unknown  difficulties— all 
this  produced  a  deep  depression  of  spirits.  But  it 
was  followed,  as  usually,  by  a  gross  outburst  of 
murmuring  at  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  of 
expressions  of  disgust  at  the  manna.  5.  our  soul 
loatheth  this  light  bread— i.  e.,  bread  without  sub- 
stance  or  nutritious  quality.  The  refutation  of  this 
calumny  appears  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  strength 
of  this  food  they  performed  for  forty  years  so 
many  and  toilsome  jou,rneys.  But  they  had  been 
indulging  a.  hope  of  the  better  and  more  varied 
fare  enjoyed  by  a  settled  people ;  and  disappoint- 
ment, always  the  more  bitter  as  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ment seems  near,  drove  them  to  speak  against  Cod 
and  against  Moses  (1  Cor,  x.  9), 

6.  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  [□'•en^n  n^'^nan  ; 
Septuagint,.  Tous  o(pei^  tovs  ^avaTouuTu^]— deadly 
serpents.  That  part  of  the  desert  where  the 
Israelites  now  were— near  the  head  of  the  gulf 
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the  people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  Therefore  ^  the  people  came 
to  Moses,  and  said,  We  have  sinned;  for  .we  have  spoken  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  thee :  pray  ^  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take  away  the 
serpents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh 
upon  it,  shall  live.  And  *  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it 
upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man, 
when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  .in  Oboth. 

And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  at  ^  Ije-abarim,  in  the 
wilderness  which  is  before  Moab,  toward  the  sun-rising. 

From  thence  they. removed,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zared.  From 
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of  Akaba— is  greatly  infested  with  venomous 
reptiles  of  various  kinds,  partioiilarly  lizards 
and  scorpions,  which,  being  in  the  habit  of 
lying  among  long  grass,  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  the  barelegged  sandalled  people  of 
the  East.  The  only  known  remedy  consists  in 
sucking  the  wound,  or,  in  the  case  of  cattle,  in 
the  application  c»f  ammonia.  The  species  of 
serpents  that  cau?ed  so  great  mortality  amongst 
the  Israelites  cannot  be  ascertained.  They  ai'e 
said  to  have  been  "fiery,"  an  epithet  applied 
to  them  either  from  their  bright,  vivid  colour, 
or  the  violent  inflammation  their  poisonous  bite 
occasioned  (see  Septuagint,  Deut.  viii.  15).  Bochart 
and  others  think  it  was  the  venomous  serpent 
called  Hydrus,  or  ChersydriLs[GY^eV,  ^tv|/«s],  whose 
sting  iutiames  and  produces  a  tiery  eruption, 
intolerable  thirst,  and  a  swelling  of  the  whole 
body,  terminating  in  death  (see  a  description  of  it, 
Lucan,  'Phar,,' ix,,  791;  jEUan,  'Hist,  Animals,' 
vi,,  51)..  Others,  that  as  the  venomous  serpents 
found  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  are  few  in 
species,  a  cobra  may  be  intended.  ^  Isaiah  men- 
tions (xiv.  29)  [^^^^V  5^7'^' ;  Septuagint,  ocpeLi  irtra- 
fxEvoi]  flying  serpents  (cf.  Tsa.  xxx,  6).  Herodotus 
speaks  of  'winged  serpents,' which  i  in  the.  spring 
came  flying  from  Arabia,  and  were]  destroyed  by 
the  Ibises  {Rawlinson^s  '  Herodotus,' i lib,  ii.,  cap. 
75;  iii.,  107;  jElian,  'Hist,  Animals,'.lib.  ii.,  cap. 
28:  cf,  Josephus,  'Autiq,,'  b.  ii.,  ch,-.  x. ,  sec,  2  ; 
Burckhardfs  '  Syria,'  p.  499).  Although .  there 
is  no  species  of  winged  serpents  now  known 
as  existing,  it  does  seem  probable,  from  the 
numerous  references  by  ancient  authors,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  reptiles  of  this  de- 
scription, which  are  now  extinct ;  .or  we  must 
suppose  that  what  ai-e  called  flying  serpents  are 
those  which  swing  themselves  from  branches, 
and  to  which  the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  'flying  serpents'  {Niebuhr's  ' Descriptix)n  de 
r Arabic;  Bunsen's  'Egypt,'  vol,  iv,,  p,  204).  7-9, 
W.e  have  sinned.  The  severity  of  the  scourge  and 
the  appalling  extent  of  mortality  brought  them  to 
a  sense  of  sin ;  and  through  the  intercessions  of 
Moses,  which  they  implored,  tliey  wsre  miracu- 
lously healed.  He  was  directed  to  make  the 
figure  of  a  serpent  in  brass,  to  be  elevated  on  a 
liole  or  standard,  that  it  might  be  seen  at  the 
extremities  of  the  camp,  and  that  every  bitten 
Israelite  who  looked  to  it  might  be  healed.  This 
peculiar  method  of  cure  w^as  designed,  in  the  flrst 
instance,  to  show  that  it  was  the  efficacy  of  God's 
power  and  grace,  not  the  effect  of  nature  or  art; 
and  hence  an  external  sign  was  chosen,  x»u  the 
ground  that  the  image  of  the  pestiferous  animal 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  possessed  of  any  natural 
power  or  inherent  virtue  of  healing  ;  also,  that  it 
might  be  a  type  of  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ 
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to  heal  all  who  look  to  Him  of  their  sins  (John  ii?. 
14,  15),  The  brazen  seri>ent,  it  is  probable,  had 
not  any  symbolic  meaning.  It  was  not  a  type  of 
Christ ;  and  the  appeal  to  it,  as  illustrating  the 
substitutionary  work  oi  Christ,  holds  good  only 
in  these  two  points  of  resemblance— that  it  was 
raised  on  a  column  or  pole — supposed  by  some  to 
have  had  the  form  qi  a  cross ;  and  that  the 
believing  contemplation  of  it  was  effectual  in 
producing  a  bodily  cure,  as  a  similar  regard  of  the 
Saviour  leads  to  the  removal  of  spiritual  disease. 
This  view  shows  the  groundlessness  of  Gesenius's 
assertion,  that  the  incident  is  a  proof  of  the 
serpent  being  regarded  as  a  beneficent  power 
amongst  .the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
A  juster  inference  is  .  drawn  from  it  by  Bunsen 
('Bibelwerk,'  v.,  217),  that  the  historic  truth 
of  this  narrative,  as  well  as  the  religious  import 
of  the  sign,  is  attested  by  the  careful  preser- 
vation of  the  metallic  image  till  an  advanced 

g2riod,of  .the  monarchy  (see  on  2  Ki.  xviii.  4). 
ut  the  conjectures  of  this  writer  as  to  the 
i:)0ssible  piode  of  cure,  as  well  as  of  Rationalistic 
writers  generally  respecting  the  brazen  serpent, 
are  too  ridiculous  to  be  given  in  detail  (see  Winei\ 
'  Eealworterbuch,'  sub  voce). 

10.  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward— along 
the  eastern,  frontier  of  the  Edomites,  encamping 
in  .  various  stations,  pitched  in  Oboth  [nhi*, 
waterskin$ ;:  Septuagint,  Q/Swe],  It  appears  (ch. 
3{xxiii,  44)  i  that  this  place,  which  was  the  first 
stage  after  departing  from  the  scene  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  V  was  only  one  march  distant  from  the 
confines ,  ,of  Moab ;  but  its  site  has  not  been 
,  ascertained, 

11.  - pitched -at  Ije-abarim  [ansrn  v.J??]— at  the 
heaps  or  mounds,  probably  covered  with  ruins,  of 
Abarim  ;  a  name  descriptive  generally  of  the  high- 
land region  east  and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
It  is  called  simply  [d'^v]  lim,  ch,  xxxiii.  45,  and 
Abarim  is  added  here  perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  town  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.  29).  [The  Septuagint 
calls  it  'AxaXydi  and  Tal  (ch.  xxxiii,  44).]  in  the 
wilderness  [la-jGa]— in  the  uncultivated  waste 

"i^-^V  which  is  in  the  face  of  Moab— 

i.  e.,  in  the  east,  strictly  south-east,  border  of  that 
territory ;  but  the  exact  position  is  not  known. 

12.  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zared  [^n]3]  — 
torrent  bed  or  Wady  of  Zared  (woody),  now  Wady 
el-Ahsy  [Septuagint,  eis  (pdpayya  X^apeS],  forming 
the  natural  boundary  which  separates  Edom  (now 
Jelab)  from  the  northern  kingdom  of  Moab  (now 
Kerak).  This  torrent  rises  among  the  mountains 
near  the  castle  el-Absy,  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian 
Haj,  to  the  east  of  Moab,  aud  flowing  west  by  a 
deep  chasm  through  the  high  table-laud  (its  whole 
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of  the  Israelites. 


13  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  kmon,  which  is 
in  the  wilderness  that  eometh  out  of  the  coasts  of  th<3  Amorites :  for 
'  Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites.  Where- 
fore it  is  said  in    the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 

*What  he  did  in  the  Red  sea, 
And  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon, — and  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks 
That  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of Ar, 
And  ^iieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab. 
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course  being  about  thirty-five  miles),  issues  into  the 
Ghor,  a  little  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite 
the  salt  mountain  of  Usdtim.    At  this  lower  part 
of  its  course  it  bears  the  name  of  Wady  el-Kurahy, 
and  is  a  perennial  stream ;  but  nearer  its  source, 
where  it  is  called  ^/t^,  its  .channel  is  frequently 
dry  in  summer ;  and  it  was  most  probably  at  some 
point  on  the  margin  of  its  upper  current  that  the 
Israelites  pitched,  and  where  they  would  have 
little  diiiiculty  in  crossing  into  the  territory  of 
Moab  [Robinson'' s  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
555, 556 ;  also  'Physical  Geography  of  Palestine,'  pp. 
80, 167).    13.  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon— 
now  el-Mojib,  which  springs  from  a  fountain  near 
Kul'at  el-Kutraneh,  a  station  on  the  Haj  route, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Waleh  at  a  point  about 
two  hours'  distance  above  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  by  several  other  brooks,  flows  by  a  deep 
chasm  of  a  hundred  feet  wide,  formed  by  high, 
perpendicular  clifis,  on  a  rocky,  wild  bed,  form- 
ing ridges  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow  sandstone. 
This  river  divided  the  territory  of  Moab  (Kerak) 
from  that  of  the  Amorites  (the  Belka).  14. 
Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord.     A  fragment  or  passage  is  here 
quoted  from  a  historical  poem,  descriptive  of 
the  wars  of  the  Israelites,  principally  with  a 
view  to  decide  the  position  of  Anion.  Various 
opinions  have  been  advanced  respecting  this  book. 
Le  Clerc,  Grotius,  and  Bishop  Patrick,  instead 
of  "book,"  render  the  original  word,  'writing,' 
'  narrative ;'  so  that,  according  to  them,  the  passage 
should  stand  thus; — 'Wherefore  in  the  narration 
of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,'  &c.    Liylitfoot  supposes 
"the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord"  to  be  that 
record  which,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites, 
Moses  was  commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of 
it,  and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua  (Exod, 
xvii.  14-16),  with  continuations  for  Joshua's  private 
instructions  towards  the  jwosecution  of  the  wars 
on  the  lawgiver's  decease,    Hengstenherg  considers 
this  work  was  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  de 
scription,  embracing  a  record  of  all  that  the  Lord 
bad  done  from  the  commencement  of  the  plagues, 
■which  was  a  war  against  the  kingand  the  people  and 
the  gods  of  Egypt— the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
host  at  the  Red  Sea— the  encounter  with  the 
Amalekites,  the  king  of  Arad,  &c.   These  victories, 
as  they  were  achieved  by  the  help  of  Jehovah 
were  celebrated  in  song,  as  Miriam's  ode  after  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  (Exod.  xv.)  'The 
triumph  of  the  idea  over  the  reality  will  always 
call  forth  poetry  :  and  hence  there  was  opened  a 
source  of  i)opular  lyrical  poetry,  which  flowed  so 
richly  even  in  the  age  of  Moses  that  an  entire 
collection  of  such  songs  then  sprang  into  exist 
ence,  called  "the  wars  of  the  Lord."   They  re 
echoed  the  im^jression  which  the  Lord's  dealings 
with  His  XJeople  were  fltted  to  produce,  but  in  a 
manner  as  different  from  the  Psalms  as  the  songs 
of  Kornar  (or  the  war-song  of  Burns)  differ  from 
church  songs'  {Ilengstenherg,  '  Pentateuch,' vol.  ii,, 
p.  182;  also,  'Beitrage,'  vol.  iii.,  p,  223;  'Psalms, 
vol,  iii,,  Ai)pendix  ii, ;  Kurtz,  '  History  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  379), 
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What  he  did  in  the  Red  sea,  and  in  the 
brooks  of  Arnon  [hqid?  Dnr-nt<],  This  transla- 
tion is  open  to  several  objections :  How  does 
the  Red  Sea  come  to  be  introduced  amongst  a 
number  of  geographical  positions  from  which  it 
was  far  distant?  What  did  the  Lord  do  at 
Arnon  that  could  be  compared  with  His  mira- 
culous performances  at  the  Red  Sea?  The  passage 
is  obscure;  and  many  solutions  of  the  difficulties 
have  been  proposed.  But  without  enumerating 
these,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  one  which 
appears  preferable  to  all  others  assumes  the  first 
Hebrew  word  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  Vaheb, 
in  the  Moabite  territory,  on  the  Arnon ;  and  this 
place  Le  Clerc  takes  to  be  the  same  that  is  called 
\v.  18)  Mattanah  below.  [Kimdd  found  the  word 
in  MSS.  written  ^n^iriNs,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hithpael  of  Jehovah  gave  Himself 
in  the  whirlwind  {Gesenius). ]  Hengstenberg  renders 
the  passage  thus:: — 

'Vaheb  (He  took)  in  the  storm 
And  the  streams  of  Arnon, 
And  the  lowland  of  the  streams, 
Which  turns  to  the  dvv-elling  of  Ar^ 
And  leans  upon  (inclines  to)  the  border  of  Moab.' 

[nQ^D|,  in  the  (a)  storm  (cf.  Nah.  i.  3) ;  D^n-in-nt?!, 
and  at  the  streams  (torrents).]   This  is  a  highly 
figurative  description  of  the  irresistible  impe- 
tuosity with  which  the  hosts  of  Israel,  by  the 
help  of  Jehovah,  swept  the  country.    15.  And  at 
the  stream  of  the  brooks  [o^'^n^n  ^b'«"i]— and  at 
tbe  pouring  out  of  the  torrents;  i.e.,  the  ravines 
of  the  mountains,  through  which  the  torrents 
issuing  upon  the  plains  or  valleys,  contribute 
by  their  confluence  to  form  the  Anion  (Mojib). 
'The  principal  source  of  this  river  is  not  far 
from  Kutraneh.    About  an  hour  eastward  from 
the  bridge  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Na- 
haliel  or  Lejtim,  which  flow  from  the  north-east 
in  a  deep  channel.    The  Lejtim  receives  the  small 
brook  Seil-el-Mekhreys,  and  then  the  Bahm' 
{Burckhardt's  'Travels').    The  streams  (torrents) 
of  Arnon,  therefore,  refer  to  the  LejCim  and  its 
tributaries.   At  the  point  of  their  confluence  there 
is  a  level  and  extensive  tract  of  rich  meadow  land, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  hill  abounding  with 
the  ruined  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.    Ar  [ir] 
—city.    Gesenius  considers  it  the  same  as  [T"?]  for- 
tified city.    "  Ar  of  Moab"  {v.  28),  the  metropolis 
of  Moab,  standing  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arnon,  and  identical  with  the  ruins  of  Rabba 
[n^l,  great,  or  Rabbath-Moab ;  Greek,  apeoiroXi^]. 
But  this  opinion  of  Gesenius  is  contrary  to  the 
clear  statements  of  this  passage  (cf.  ch.  xxii,  36 ; 
Deut.  ii,  36)  as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ar, 
which  was  in  the  northern  border  of  Moab,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arnon— on  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
and  consequentlyowfoic/ethe  boundary  line;  whereas 
Rabba  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Moabite  territory. 
That  writer,  with  whom  Robinson,  Raumer,  and 
others  coincide,  founds  upon  the  statement  in 
V.  26,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Arnon,  which,  with 
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16  And  from  thence  they  went  ""to  Beer:  that  is  the  well  whereof  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  the  people  together,  and  ^  I  will  give 

17  them  water.    Then  ^Israel  sang  this  song, 

^  Spring  up,  0  well ;  ^  sing  ye  unto  it : 

18  The  princes  digged  the  well,— the  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it, 
By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver,  with  their  staves. 

19  And  from  the  wilderness  ikey  went  to  Mattanah;  and  from  Mattanah 

20  to  Nahaliel;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth;  and  from  Bamoth  in  the 
valley,  that  is  in  the  ^  country  of  Moab,  to  the  top  of  ^  Pisgah,  which 
looketh  *  toward  Jcshimon. 
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the  towns  on  its  banks,  had  been  in  the  middle  of 
the  king  of  Mo^-b's  dominions,  formed,  after  its 
conquest  by  Sihon,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reduced  kingdom  ;  and  hence  he  concludes,  on 
grammatical  and  historical  grounds,  that  Ar  and 
Rabba  were  identical.  But  what  is  called  Rabba 
lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Arnon ; 
and  therefore  Ar,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arnon,  must  have  been  a  different  town  (Hengsten- 
herg,  'Pentateuch,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  183;  also,  'Balaam,' 
pp."  526-523 ;  Kurtz,  '  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,' 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  360-3G2;  Robinson's  'Biblical  Re- 
searches,' vol.  ii.,  p.  569;  Eaumer,  'Palestina,' 
p.  263). 

•16.  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer~{.  e.,  a 
well.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  it  after- 
wards, as  it  is  not  mentioned,  ch.  xxxiii.  17. 
Then  Israel  sang.  This  beautiful  little  song  was 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
travelling  caravans  in  the  East,  where  water  is 
an  occasion  both  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
From  the  princes  using  their  official  rods  only, 
and  not  spades,  it  seems  probable  that  this  well 
was  concealed  hy  the  brushwood  or  the  sand,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  wells  in  Idumea  still.  The 
discovery  of  it  was  seasonable,  and  owing  to  the 
special  interposition  of  God.  This  seems  to  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  a  clause  somewhat 
obscure, 

18.  hy  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver  [piTinp?]— 
by  a  stafi'  or  sceptre  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Ps.  Ix.  9). 
The  word  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  law- 
giver" (Deut,  xxxiii,  21;  Isa,  xxxiii.  22);  but  we 
think  it  cannot  bear  this  meaning  here.  Our 
translators  seem  to  have  assumed  that  *  the 
princes  and  nobles'  compelled  the  people,  by 
their  authority,  to  dig  the  well,  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  overseers  of  the  work;  and  hence 
they  expressed  this  idea  in  a  sort  of  paraphrase, 
"  by  tJie  direction  of  the  lawgiver,"  According  to 
our  view,  which  considers  this  little  poetical 
fragment  as  a  popular  song  of  the  Israelites,  the 
proper  rendering  is,  *  The  princes  digged  the  well, 
the  nobles  of  the  people  cut  it  out  with  the 
ruler's  staff,  even  with  their  rods,'  But  Kennicott 
and  others,  who  take  it  as  a  quotation  from  a 
Moabite  composition,  sui^pose  the  import  of  it  to  be 
this— that  at  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Ar, 
by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pass  (Deut,  ii,  18), 
they  came  to  a  well  of  uncommon  size  and 
magnificence,  which  appears  to  have  been  '  sought 
out,'  'built  up,' and  'adorned'  for  the  public,  by 
the  rulers  of  Moab.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  such  a  w-ell,  they  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  blessing  from  heaven,  and  speak  of  it  as  a 
new  miracle  in  their  favour.  As  to  the  form  of  its 
composition,  this  little  song  is  of  the  recitative 
kind,  for  the  words  "  Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye 
unto  it,"  might  be  more  faithfully  rendered. 
*  Spring  up,  O  well  [=u.y.J ;  answer  ye  to  it' 
[Septuagiut,  E?a|Ox«Te].  One  party  sung  these 
words,  and  called  on  another  band  of  singers  to 


reply,  which  was  done  in  the  response  —  'The 
well!  the  princes  searched  it  out '—the  chorus  or 
refrain  of  the  whole  song  being— 

'The  nobles  of  the  people  have  digged  it 
With  the  ruler's  staff,  even  with  their  rods. 

(See  on  Exod.  xv.  20^  21.) 

19.  And  from  the  wilderness  they  T^ent  to 
Mattanah.  Our  translators  seem,  by  supplying 
the  words,  "they  went,"  to  have  regarded  this 
passage  as  containing  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  encampments  of  Israel  during  their 
progress  through  the  desert.  Hengslenberg  regards 
it  in  the  same  light  as  part  of  the  historical 
record ;  the  bare  list  of  the  stations  being  given 
previous  to  an  episodical  narrative  of  the  most 
important  incidents  that  took  place  at  some  of 
them  in  vv.  21-31,  where  the  thread  of  the  general 
history  is  resumed  ;  and  he  supports  this  view  by 
remarking,  that  the  very  first  of  the  stations 
mentioned  was  not  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the 
cultivated  region  (cf.  Deut.  ii,  26);  and  that  the 
other  stations  noticed  lay  within  the  Amorite 
territory,  being  mentioned  by  anticipation,  as 
there  were  none  of  them  occupied  till  after  the 
defeat  of  Sihon.  19.  Mattanah—?.  e.,  'a  gift'  (Gen. 
XXV,  6).  From  the  direction  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  marching,  and  the  succeeding  stations  that 
are  recorded,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mattanah 
was  situated  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Moabite  and  the  Amorite  territory,  south-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Le  Clerc  supposed  it  synonymous 
with  Vaheb  (see  on  v.  14).  Hengstenherg  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  Tedun,  which  Burckkardt 
describes  as  lying  near  the  source  of  the  Lejftm. 
Nahaliel— i.  e.,  a  torrent  or  stream  of  God;  sup- 
posed to  be  Wady  Enhheileh  (a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  name),  one  of  the  early  tributaries  of  the 
LejUm,  and  marked  on  Robinson^ s  map  ( '  Biblical 
Researches,'  end  of  vol.  ii.)  as  Enkheileh  or  Lejtim. 
20.  Bamoth  [^{:^^  nina]— heights  or  high  places  in 
the  gorge  or  narrow  glen  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  41 ;  Josh,  xiii. 
17 ;  Isa,  XV.  2).  that  is  in  the  country  of  Moah 
[nnb'a]— in  the  field  of  Moab  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  35; 
Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  22;  ii,  6;  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  46;  viii,  8); 

{)robably  the  pasture  and  corn-fields  in  the  up- 
ands  (Deut.  iii.  9,  16,  21;  Josh,  xiii,  9),  as  distin- 
guished from  Araboth,  'the  plains  of  Moab,  or 
deserts,  meaning  the  dry  sunken  region  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan'  {Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  484).  to  the  top  of  Pisgah— i.  e,,  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  -  ridge  (see  on  ch. 
xxiii.  14)  west  of  Heshbon.  which  looketh  toward 
Jeshimon  [pD''K':nJ— the  waste  or  desert  tract  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead 
Sea — i.  e.,  the  Arabah.  The  Targum  of  Onkelof^, 
Jarchi,  and  several  Jewish  commentators,  fol- 
lowed by  Waterland  and  many  Christian  writers, 
consider  the  passage  extending  from  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  14  to  the  end  of  v.  20  as  entirely 
poetical,  being  one  continued  quotation  from  the 
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21  And  ^Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying, 

22  Let  "  me  pass  through  thy  land :  we  will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into 
the  vineyards ;  we  will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  well ;  but  we  will 

23  go  along  by  the  king's  high  way,  until  we  be  past  thy  borders.  And 
''Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border;  but  Sihon 
gathered  all  his  people  together,  and  went  out  against  Israel  into  the 

24  wilderness:  and  ^he  came  to  Jahaz,  and  fought, -against  Israel.  And 
^  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land 
from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Ammon :  for  the 

25  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong.  And  Israel  took  all  these 
cities :  and  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon, 

26  and  in  all  the  villages  thereof  For  Heshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon 
the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  fought  against  the  former  king  of 

27  Moab,  and  taken  all  his  land  out  of  his  hand,  even  unto  Arnon.  Where- 
fore they  that  speak  in  proverbs  say, 


"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord."  It  would  staud 
thus: 

'  From  Vaheb  in  Snphah 
And  the  torrents  of  Arnon, 

Even  (the  place  of)  the  outpouring  of  the  torrents 

Which  extends  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  stretches  as  the  boundary  of  Moab, 

Even  thence  to  the  well; — 

1  he  well  of  which  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  : 

"  Gather  the  people,  and  I  will  give  them  water," 

Then  sang  Israel  this  song — 

"  Spring  up,  0  well;  respond  ye  to  it" 

The  well,  princes  digged  it; 

Even  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it 

With  the  ruler's  staff,  even  their  rods. 

And  from  the  wilderness  [Septaagint,  u.^o  <p^-(x.ros,  from 

the  well]  to  Mattanah; 
And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel; 
And  from  Nahahel  to  Bamoth; 
And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley. 
That  is  in  the  country  (the  field)  of  Moab, 
To  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward  Jeshimon.' 

The  theory  that  the  whole  of  this  passage  cousists 
of  a  continued  extract  from  the  ode  is  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  full  itinerary  given  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  names  here  mentioned  do  not  occur; 
and  hence  Kennicott  ('Remarks  on  Passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,'  p.  60)  infers  that  they  are  terms 
not  of  topographical,  but  of  figurative  and  poeti- 
cal import,  designed  to  describe,  in  a  strongly 
metaphorical  manner,  some  signal  blessings  or  re- 
markable incidents  which  the  Israelites  met  with 
iu  those  places.  Thus  Mattanah  might  express 
some  seasonable  'gift'  from  God,  such  as  the 
v/ell,  &c.  (see  Lov;th^s  'Preliminary  Dissertation 
to  Isaiah,'  p.  41). 

21-23.  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon,  &c. 
—(see  on  ch.  xx.  17-19.)  The  place  from  which  the 
messengers  were  sent  was  Kedemoth— e.,  east- 
ward (see  on  Deut.  xi.  26).  The  rejection  of  their 
respectful  and  pacific  message  was  resented ; 
Sihon  was  discomfited  in  battle;  and  Israel  ob- 
tained by  right  of  conquest  the  whole  of  the 
Amorite  dominions.  The  decisive  battle  which 
was  followed  by  this  splendid  result  was  fought 
at  Jahaz  with  n,  the  particle  of  motion 

added  to  it  in  this  passage;  Septuagint,  laa-ara, 
a  place  considerably  south  of  Heshbon,  on  the 
edge  of  the  eastern  desert  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Sihon's  dominions,  and  consequently  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Arnon].  Its  site  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Sihon  himself  was  the  chal- 
lenger, and  the  Israelites,  who  had  dene  nothing 
towards  him  to  provoke  an  attack,  were  compelled 
to  engage  in  a  defensive  war  with  him,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  their  Almighty  Guardian,  they 
were  completely  victorious.  24.  Israel  .  .  .  pos- 
sessed Ills  land  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbols,  even 
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unto  the  children  of  Ammon.  The  brook  [hnyj 
Jabbok  (called  "  the  river  of  Gad,"  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5), 
now  Nahr  ez-Zerka,  which  rises  near  the  ruins  of 
Rabbath- Ammon  (Amman),  east  of  the  mountains, 
flows  by  a  deep  chasm  between  the  towering 
range  of  Jebel  'AjlUn  and  the  Belka,  and  enters 
the  Jordan  opposite  NabuMs,  The  territory  com- 
prised within  these  two  rivers  was  in  early  times 
called  "  the  laud  of  Gilead"  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  1),  now  the  Belka— which,  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves  by  the  Wady  Hesban, 
the  northern  portion  extending  from  it  to  the 
Jabbok,  while  the  southern  portion  between  Wady 
Hesban  and  the  Arnon  is  again  intersected  by  the 
Wady  Zerka  M4in  (Meou),  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Dead  Sea  {Bobinsoii's  'Physical Geography,' 
p.  79).  The  whole  country,  embracing  all  the 
low-lying  as  well  as  highland  regions  east  of  the 
Jordan,  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Lot,  till  the  portion  known  as  the 
province  of  Belka,  belonging  to  Moab,  was,  a 
century  before  that  time,  invaded  and  seized  by 
the  chief  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  mountaineers 
(the  Amorites)  from  southern  Judea,  where  they 
were  intermingled  with  the  Auakim,  and  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  decay  of  the  Moabite 
nation,  eflfected  a  permanent  settlement  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  brethren,  Moab  on  the 
south  and  Ammon  on  the  north.  The  two  rivers, 
the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  formed  the  boundaries 
of  his  usurped  possession,  for  the  border  ...  of 
Ammon  was  strong— a  reason  stated  for  Sihon 
not  being  able  to  push  his  invasion  farther.  The 
Ammonite  territoiy  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  for 
that  people  were  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  marauders ; 
but  the  country  north  of  the  Jabbok,  as  far 
as  mount  Hermon  (Jebel  esh-Shiekh)  was  called 
anciently  "  the  land  of  Bashan,"  now  the  Ham-au. 
The  Ammonites  were  driven  farther  to  the  east ; 
for  another  invasion  of  Amorites  was  made  on 
the  land  north  of  the  Jabbok,  which  resulted  ia 
the  establishment  of  a  second  Amorite  kingdom 
in  Bashan.  25.  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities- 
such  as  Beth-Gamul,  Bozrah,  Kerioth,  &c.  (Jer. 
xlviii.  21-24),  after  exterminating  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  previously  doomed  (Deut.  ii.  34).  in 
Heshbon,  and  in  all  the  villages  thereof— all 
the  daughters  thereof.  The  phrase,  'all  the 
daughters'  of  a  city,  evidently  means  the  ex- 
crescent villas  and  towns  belonging  to  the  metro- 
politan or  mother  city.  27-30.  Wherefore  they 
that  speak  in  proverbs  [d'^k-Eli]— parables,  sen- 
tentious sayings  ;  also  songs,  poems,  '  the  members 
of  which,  by  the  laws  of  parallelism,  consisted 
of  two  hemistichs  similar  in  form  and  sense* 
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Come  into  Heslibon, — let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared : 

28  For  there  is  ^  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, — a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon : 
It  hath  consumed  ^Ar  of  Moab, 

And  the  lords  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 

29  Woe  to  thee,  Moab! — thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  "Chemosh! 

He  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped, — and  his  daughters,  into  captivity 
Unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 

30  We  have  shot  at  them : — Heshbon  is  perished  even  *unto  Dibon, 
And  we  have  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah, 

Which  reacheth  unto  Medeba. 
31,    Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.    And  Moses  sent  to 

32  spy  out  '^Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  villages  thereof,  and  drove  out  the 
Amorites  that  were  there. 

33  And  they  turned,  and  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan :  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan  went  out  against  them,  he,  and  all  his  people,  to  the 

34  battle  '^at  Edrei.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^  Fear  him  not :  for  I 
have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all  his  people,  and  his  land ;  and 
thou  f  shalt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 

35  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  So  ^they  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and 
all  his  people,  until  there  was  none  left  him  alive :  and  they  possessed 
his  land. 

22  AND  '^the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jericho. 
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[Oesenius).  [The  Septuagiut,  Alutov'to  kpdvaiv  6l 
alvLyiiaTLtTTai^  wherefore  the  minstrels  say  (see 
Au(justi)ie,  'Question  xlv.  in  Num.')]  This  song 
of  victory,  which  is  probably  another  extract 
from  "the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  and 
popularly  sung  by  the  Hebrews— not  an  Amorite 
composition,  as  some  think — fully  corresponds  to 
the  preceding  description.  It  is  of  a  strongly 
satirical  cast,  breathing  contempt  alike  for  both 
classes  of  heathen  inhabitants  who  had  been 
thrust  out  of  the  land,  and  in  a  tone  of  jubilant 
delight,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  expres- 
sions of  devout  gratitude,  rejoicing  at  the  rapid 
and  splendid  conquest. 
'  Go  to  Heshbon ; 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established ; 

For  fire  goes  out  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  fortified  city  of  Sihon. 

It  devours  Ar  (the  citadel  of)  Moab, 

The  lords  of  the  heights  by  Arnon. 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab ! 

Thou  has  pe-rished,  0  people  of  Chemosh ! 

He  made  his  sons  fugitives 

And  his  daughters  captives 

To  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon ; 

But  we  shot  at  them :  Heshbon  is  perished  to  Dibon; 

And  we  devastated  them  to  Nophach, which  is  to  Medeba.' 

If,  instead  of  the  verb  ht,  we  take  o^a,  in  the 
second  last  line,  as  a  noun,  signifying  light,  lamp, 
with  the  pronominal  suffix,  a  beautiful  sense  is 
obtained — 

'And  their  lamp  is  extinguished  from  Heshbon  to  Dibon! 
Desolation  extends  from  Nophach  to  Medeba ! ' 

If  this  be  correct,  it  expresses  a  most  entire  deso- 
lation ;  not  a  lamp  burning  throughout  this  whole 
extent  of  country;  whereas  formerly  there  would 
be  many  lamps,  every  house  having  one  or  more ; 
and  on  festive  nights  how  many  more!  (cf.  Job 
xviii.  5;  Ps.  xviii.  28;  Prov.  xiii.  9).  {Calmefs 
'Frag.') 

29.  people  of  Chemosh— the  name  of  the  Moabite 
tutelary  god  (1  Ki.  xi.  7,  33;  2Ki.  xxiii.  13;  Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  he— i.  e.,  their  god,  surrendered  his 
worshippers  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Sihon.  The 
concluding  verses  are  designed  to  be  the  strains  in 
672 


which  the  Israelites  expose  the  impotence  of  the 
usurpers  in  turn. 

33.  they  turned,  and  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan— a  name  given  to  that  district  from  the 
richness  of  its  soil  (now  Batanea  or  El  Bottein) ; 
a  hilly  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between 
the  mountains  of  Hermon  on  the  north  and  those 
of  Gilead  on  the  south.  Og.  [The  Zuz-im,  the 
Shas'u  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  who  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  region,  called  them- 
selves "Tk-o-cos,  '  Royal  shepherds,'  because  'Tk  sig- 
nifies a  king,  and  Sws  a  shei)herd.  Manetho  alone 
has  preserved  the  royal  prefix,  'T/c,  Huk,  by  which 
the  ancient  tribe  distinguished  its  chief.  This 
epithet,  'Y/c,  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  title  of 
the  sovereign  of  Bashan ;  for  the  Hebrew, 
Houg  (Og),  is  a  very  fair  attempt  to  imitate  the 
native  word  which  Manetho  endeavours  to  render 
in  Greek  letters  by  'T/c,  Huk.  It  is  evidently 
allied  to  the  Egyptian  Hak,  a  ruler,  of  which  the 
reduplicate  Agag,  of  Amalek,  may  be  taken  as 
a  variant  (Courhaux).]  Og  belonged  to  the  giant 
race  of  Hephaim ;  and  he  is  represented  by  Jose- 
phus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  v.,  sec.  3)  as  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Sihon.  Edrei— his  capital,  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  the  reduction  of  which, 
considering  the  combined  advantages  it  possessed 
of  natural  position  and  artificial  defence,  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  the  military  prowess  or 
skill  of  the  Israelites  without  the  favour  and  aid 
of  heaven  (see  on  Deut.  iii.  1).  34.  the  Lord  said, 
.  .  .  Fear  him  not.  This  was  a  necessary  encourage- 
ment, for  his  gigantic  stature  was  calculated  to 
inspire  terror.  He  and  all  his  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  his  sixty  cities  overthrown  (see  on 
Deut.  iii.  11). 

CHAP.  XXII.  1-20.— Balak's  First  Message 
FOR  Balaam  refused.  1.  the  children  of  Israel 
set  forward.  The  starting-point  was  Ije-Abarim 
(chs.  xxi.  10;  xxxiii.  48),  on  the  Moabitish  fron- 
tier. The  Israelites  had  formed  a  regular  en- 
campment there,  completed  by  the  erection  of 
the  tabernacle;  and  from  that  place,  as  their 
head  -  quarters,  detachments  (ch.  xxxii.  39-42; 
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2  And  ^  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the    ^-  ^- 

3  Amorites,    And  '^Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people,  because  they  were  \  J^^^s  ^-^j. 

4  many:  and  Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.    And  d^'gfg'^* 
Moab  said  unto  the  '^elders  of  Midian,  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  josh.13'21. 
all  that  are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.  "  i^^ut  23. 4. 

5  And  Balak  the  sou  of  Zippor  was  king  of  the  Moabites  at  that  time.    He    j^gjj"  ^9' 
^sent  messengers  therefore  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  to -^Pethor,  /Deut.  23.4*. 


Dent.  iii.  14,  15)  were  sent  out,  by  which  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  were  successively  van- 
quished, the  various  stations  mentioned  (ch.  xxi. 
18-20)  being  military  posts  within  the  Amorite 
territory.  On  the  return  of  these  victorious  par- 
ties to  the  main  body  the  camp  was  removed  from 
Abarim.  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  [2X"id 
nimra ;  Septuagiut,  cTri  cvcrfxCbv  Mfo«/3  (on  the 
western  parts  of  Moab) ;  Vulgate,  campestria 
Moab].  "The  plains  of  Moab"  were  so  called 
from  having  formerly  belonged  to  that  people; 
and  though  wrested  from  them  by  Sihon  (ch.  xxi. 
26-30),  his  usurpation  was  of  too  recent  a  date  to 
allow  the  ancient  name  of  the  y)lace  to  fall  into 
desuetude  (cf.  Josh.  xiii.  32).  "The  plains  of 
Moab,"  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley,  distin- 
guished from  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  on  the 
west,  called  "the  plains  of  Jericho  "  (Josh.  iv.  13), 
begin  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
reach  northward  to  the  Jabbok,  and  extend  in 
breadth  from  the  Jordan  to  the  hills  of  Moab— a 
space  of  four  miles;  and  it  is  observable  that  this 
tract— very  different  from  "the  field  of  Moab" 
(see  on  ch.  xxi.  20)— was  for  the  most  part  a  dry, 
sunken,  desert  region.  But  there  are  exceptional 
parts.  Between  the  Jordan  and  the  mountains 
of  Moab  and  Amnion,  nearly  opposite  Jericho, 
there  lies  a  spacious  plain,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
forming  by  its  carpet  of  verdure  and  its  extensive 
groves  an  oasis  in  that  barren  j-egion ;  and  as 
there  is  no  place,  either  on  the  north  or  south, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  where  a  mighty 
multitude  could  have  pitched  their  tents,  while  it 
was  admirably  adapted  for  that,  purpose,  travel- 
lers have,  with  one  consent,  fixed  upon  that  spot 
as  most  probably  the  scene  of  Israel's  last  encamp- 
ment in  their  wanderings  ('Tent  and  Khan,'  p. 
369:  cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  49;  Deut.  i.  1),  Being  on  the 
immediate  confines  of  the  promised  land,  which 
they  had  shown  so  impatient  a  desire  to  reach, 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  press  forward 
without  the  delay  of  a  day's  halt.  But  they  w^ere 
induced  to  encamp  there  for  a  considerable  period, 
in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  valuable 
country  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  fallen  so 
unexpectedly  and  easily  into  their  hands.  It  was 
during  their  encampment  on  "the  plains  of 
Moab  "  that  all  the  transactions  occurred  which 
are  related  in  the  remainder  of  this  book  and  the 
whole  of  Deuteronomy. 

2.  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  [Septuagint,  Sett- 
<^>wp].  "  Balak  "—i  (?.,  em Y)ty.  Corheaux  {'' 3 owr. 
Sac.  Lit.,'  April,  1852,  p.  78)  endeavours  to  show 
that  this  king  was  not  a  native  Moabite,  but  a 
cliieftain  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Emim.  '  In  the 
treaty  between  Rameses  II.  and  the  Shet'ta,  the 
pedigree  of  the  great  chief  of  this  nation  is  given  ; 
and  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  which  Mr. 
Jiirch  resLda  Sapuru,  shows  that  the  name  of 
Balak's  father,  Zippor,  evidently  must  have  been 
a  family  name,  characteristic  of  the  last  Shethite 
dynasty,  as  Barneses  was  of  the  contemporaneous 
rival  power  in  Egypt.  The  first  Zippor  (or  Sapuru) 
lived  in  the  time  of  Rameses  I.  The  last  was 
con  tern  porary  of  Rameses  III. ;  and  for  aught  we 
know  it  may  be  his  portrait  that  figures  among 


the  captive  princes  at  Medinet-Abou.'  3.  And 
Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  vast  a  multitude,  and  the  irresistible 
rapidity  of  their  conquests  in  the  adjoining  king- 
doms, naturally  diffused  a  panic  throughout  the 
country  of  Moab;  and  this  feeling  of  dismay  had 
been  predicted  (Exod.  xv.  15 ;  Deut.  ii.  25).  and 
Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  addition  of  this  clause  being  tauto- 
logical, Michaelis  and  Hengstenberg  take  the  verb 
[yip]  in  its  primary  signification,  to  loathe,  to  be 
disgusted,  or  wearied  of  a  thing  (ch.  xxi.  5 :  cf. 
Gen.  xxvii.  46).  The  Sei)tuagint  translates  {trpoaM- 
Mwa^],  was  indignant,  but  Gesenius  shows 
that  the  idea  of  loathing  in  several  verbs  is  also 
transferred  to  that  of  fear.  4.  Moab  said  unto  the 
elders  of  Midian.  While  branches  of  the  Midian- 
ites  established  themselves  in  various  localities 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  Exod.  iii.  1,  &c.),  the  main  portion 
of  the  tribe  were  settled  on  the  high  table-lands 
east  of  Moab  and  south  of  Aminon,  being  under 
the  government  of  five  kings  (shiekhs)  (ch.  xxxi. 
8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21)— evidently  those  who  are  here 
called  "elders"  [D^^pT ;  Septuagint,  ytpovaia,  the 
senate  of  Midian].  They  were  a  pastoral  people, 
who,  like  many  Arab  nomads  that  are  found 
in  the  present  day  in  Eastern  countries,  wan- 
dered through  the  country,  and  on  the  Amorite 
usurpation  became  tributary  to  the  new  power— 
'dukes  (princes)  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  coun- 
try.' Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that 
are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the 
grass  of  the  field.  This  was  an  allusion  most 
significant  to  the  minds  of  a  pastoral  people, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  ox  collects  his  food,  with  the  quantity  which 
he  devours,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
eats  down  the  pasture.  A  more  graphic  picture 
could  not  have  been  drawn  than  what  lies  in 
the  ideas  suggested  by  this  simile  of  the  dreaded 
calamity  to  which  the  Midianites  would  be  ex- 
posed by  the  unchecked  invasion  of  the  Israel- 
itish  armies.  5.  He  sent  messengers  therefore 
unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.  [nr'pa  is  a  name 
compounded,  according  to  Gesenius,  of  and 
ov,  not  of  the  people— i.e.,  a  foreigner;  according 
to  Hengstenberg,  who  follows  Simonis'  '  Onomast.,' 
of  to  swallow  up,  to  devour,  and  op,  the 
people;  and  to  Fiirst,  who,  taking  the  final  let- 
ter as  added  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
considers  Balaam  as  signifying  destroyer,  van- 
quisher.] The  name  might  have  been  given  to 
him  at  birth,  as  the  descendant  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished for  their  skill  in  magical  arts,  as  in 
the  East  conjurors  transmit  the  secret  of  their 
incantations  to  their  sons  for  generations  ;  or  it 
might  have  been  bestowed  on  him,  according  to 
Oriental  custom,  after  he  had  risen  to  distinction. 
"The  son  of  Beor"  [lira-].? J.  [~>ir2,atorch,orlamp, 
according  to  Gesenixis;  but  'destroyer,'  according 
to  Hengstenberg,  after  Simonis,  from  ira,  to  eat  up, 
to  consume,  in  allusion  to  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  his  maledictions ;  and  Kurtz,  who  adopts 
this  view,  thinks  that  it  imparts  great  significance 


BalaJcs  first  message 


NUMBERS  XXII. 


to  Balaam, 


which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  to  call 
him,  saying.  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  from  Egypt :  behold, 
they  cover  the  ^face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me: 

6  come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  ^curse  me  this  people ;  for  they  are 
too  mighty  for  me:  peradventure  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite 
them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land:  for  I  wot  that  he 
whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 

7  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of  Midian  departed  with  the 

rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand;  and  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and 

8  spake  unto  him  the  words  of  Balak.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Lodge  here 
this  night,  and  I  will  bring  you  word  again,  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto 
me :  and  the  princes  of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam. 
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1  eye. 

"  Gen.  12.  3. 
Gen.  27.  29. 
ch.  23  7. 
Deut.  23.  4. 
Josh.  2t.  9. 
1  Sam.  17. 
43. 

Ex  23.  8. 
lSam.9.7.8. 
Pro.  17.  23. 
Isa.  5!5, 11. 
Eze.  13. 19. 
Mic.  3.  11. 
Kom.  16.18. 


to  the  common  way  of  designating  him  "  the  son 
of  Beor  "  (or  in  the  Chaldee  form,  Bosor)  (2  Pet. 
ii.  15)— i.e.,  the  famous  son  of  a  famous  fatlier.j 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey  ('Genealogies,'  p.  275),  wlio 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beor,  was  contemporary  with  the  first  king  of 
Edom,  "  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,"  suggests  that  they 
must  have  been  near  relatives,  '  perhaps  brothers, 
if  not  one  and  the  same  individual.'  to  Pethor. 
The  Vulgate  renders  this  word  'ariolum,  sooth- 
sayer.' But  a  place  is  evidently  meant,  which  is 
toy  the  river  ...  of  the  children  of  his  people. 
This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  but  the  description  it  gives  of  Balaam's 
abode  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  afford  any 
clue  towards  ascertaining  the  locality  of  Pethor. 
(The  Septuagint  has  cpa^ovpd.]  Though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  geographers 
this  city  is  unknown,  it  has  long  been  considered, 
on  the  authority  of  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been 
situated  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Mr.  Birch  ('Select 
Papyri,'  Ivi.,  b.  46)  has  identified  it  with  a  town, 
designated  in  Assyrian  characters  Pet.  r.  t. ;  which 
he  considers  Pethor  on  the  Murnaa  =  the  Eu- 
phrates. Br.  Kennicott  mentions  that  out  of 
fourteen  Hebrew  MSS.  of  great  authority,  he 
had  examined  twelve,  all  of  which  supplied  the 
terminal  ]  to  ids ;  so  that  the  clause  would  stand 
thus— 'Pethor,  which  is  near  the  river  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.'  This  reading,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  versions,  determines 
Balaam's  place  of  residence  to  have  been  much 
nearer  Moab  than  is  generally  imagined;  for  its 
site  would  be  among  the  eastern  mountains, 
whence  issues  "  the  river  of  the  children  of 
Ammon" — i.  e.,  either  Wady  Zerka,  or  the  Moiet- 
AmmSn.  But  as  that  soothsayer  is  said  (ch.  xxiii. 
7)  to  have  come  from  "Aram,"  which  we  have 
shown  (see  on  Gen.  x.  23;  xxiv.  10)  to  denote  the 
country  between  the  upper  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  adhere  to  the  old  opinion,  which, 
following  the  Septuagint,  takes  Aram  to  be 
Mesopotamia.  In  further  support  of  this  view, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  notion  extensively 
prevailed  amongst  the  heathen  that  Mesopotamia 
was  the  birthplace  of  prophets  (Cicero,  *De 
Divinatione,'  xi.,  174,  175);  and  as  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  was  really  a  prophet,  professedly 
acknowledging  himself  a  servant  of  that  God 
who  had  so  remarkably  blessed  Israel,  it  was  in 
accordance  with  this  traditional  belief  that  the 
king  of  Moab  sent  to  that  region  to  enlist  the 
servLees  of  a  man  whose  fame  for  prophetic  gifts 
had  spread  far  and  wide.  Oshurn  ('Monumental 
History,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  532)  states  (we  quote  without 
endorsing  the  statement)  that  a  treaty  had  been 
secretly  formed  between  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  and  Moab,  to  crush  Israel,  and  that  the  I 
574 


fears  of  Balak  originated  in  a  guilty  consciousness 
that  '  Israel  had  sustained  a  deep  wrong  from 
Moab,  and  one  very  likely  to  bring  down  terrible 
national  retribution  imon  the  descendants  of  the 
perpetrators.     We  submit  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance in  our  conjecture  that  it  was  this  treaty 
whereby,  as  settlers  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were 
betrayed  into  bondage  for  three  generations,  which 
constituted  the  wrong,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  dreaded  by  Balak.'   6.  Come  .  .  .  curse  me 
this  people.    Among  the  heathen  an  opinion 
prevailed  that  prayers  for  evil,  or  curses,  would 
he  heard  by  the  unseen  powers  as  well  as  prayers 
for  good,  when  offered  by  a  prophet  or  priest,  and 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  certain  rites,  [Brucker, 
'Hist.  Phil.,'  tom.  i.,  p.  108;  'Heliogab.,'  cap.  ix.) 
Many  examples  are  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  of   whole  armies  being 
devoted  to  destruction.    Similar  instances  occur 
among  the  natives  of  India  and  other  heathen 
countries  still.    In  the  Burmese  war  magicians 
were  employed  to  curse  the  British  troops,   for  I 
wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.   It  might  be 
that  the  king  of  Moab  had  personal  experience  of 
the  successful  results  of  Balaam's  incantations  ; 
or  the  confidence  with  which  he  spoke  might 
have  arisen  from  the  high  reputation  of  Balaam's 
powers.    We,  of  course,  cannot  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  magical  arts   of  this  man, 
however  eminent  his  skill,  could  be  possessed  of 
any  real  efficacy.    But  amongst  a  superstitious 
people,  who  believed  in  their  mystic  virtues,  his 
presence  and  professional  services  would  produce 
a  marvellous  effect  in  animating  or  depressing 
them;  and  as  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  open  to  the  prevailing  impression,  the 
knowledge  of  Balaam's   anathemas  being  de- 
nounced against  them  would  have  exercised  so 
dispiriting  and  baneful  an  influence,  that  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  God's 
overruling  the  conduct  of  Balaam  being  always 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  great  deliverance 
(Deut.  xxiii.  5;  Josh.  xxiv.  10;  Is  eh.  xiii.  2;  Mic. 
vi.  5).    7.  the  rewards  of  divination— like  the 
fee  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  being  a  royal  present, 
it  would  be  something  handsome.    8-14.  Lodge 
here  this  night,  &c.   God  usually  revealed  His 
will  in  visions  and  dreams ;  and  Balaam's  birth 
and  residence  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  remains 
of  patriarchal  religion  still  lingered,  account  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  tru©  God.   His  real  char- 
acter has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some, 
judging  from  his  language,  have  thought  him  a 
Bftint;  others,  looking  to  his  conduct,  have  de- 
scribed him  as  an  irreligious  charlatan ;  and  a 
third  class  consider  him  a  novice  in  the  faith,  who 
had  a  fear  of  God,  but  who  had  not  acquired 
power  over  his  passions  {Hengstenberg), 
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9     And  *  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said,  What  men  are  these  with 

10  thee?    And  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of 

11  Moab,  hath  sent  unto  me,  saying,  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of 
Egypt,  which  covereth  the  face  of  the  earth :  come  now,  curse  me  them ; 
peradventure  ^  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  them,  and  drive  them  out. 
And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  people :  for  ^  they  are  blessed. 

And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak, 
Get  you  into  your  land ;  for  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go 
14  with  you.    And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose  up,  and  they  went  unto  Balak, 
and  said,  Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us. 

And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes,  more,  and  more  honourable  than 
they.  And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  Balak 
the  son  of  Zippor,  ^  Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming 
unto  me :  for  ^  I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour,  and  I  will  do 
whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me :  come  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me 

18  tliis  people.  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  the  servants  of  Balak, 
If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  ^I  cannot  go 

19  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  Ood,  to  do  less  or  more.  Now  there- 
fore, I  pray  you,  tarry  ye  also  here  this  night,  that  I  may  know  what  the 
Lord  will  say  unto  me  more. 

And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night,  and  said  unto  him,  If  the  men 
come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with  them  ;  but  yet  "^the  word  which 
I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shait  thou  do. 

And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  "went 
with  the  princes  of  Moab.  And  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he 
went:  ^and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary 
against  him.  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two  servants  were 
with  him.  And  ^  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the 
way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way,  and  went  into  the  field  :  and  Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her 

24  into  the  way.    But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  a  path  of  the  vine- 

25  yards,  a  wall  being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side.  And  when  the 
ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and 

26  crushed  ^Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall :  and  he  smote  her  again.  And 
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<  Gen.  20.  3. 
Gen.  31.  24. 
Gen.  41.  25. 
Deut.  2.  45. 
Teut.  4.  31, 
32. 

2  I  shall  pre- 
vail in 
fightirg 
against 
him. 

}  Gen.  12.  2. 
Gen.  22.  17. 
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^  2  Ki.  6. 17. 
3  Isa.  47.  12. 

1  Cor,  3. 19. 


13.  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave.  This 
answer  has  an  appearance  of  being  good;  but  it 
studiously  concealed  the  reason  of  the  divine 
I)rohibition,  and  it  intimated  his  own  willingness 
and  desire  to  go— if  permitted.  Balak  desjjatched 
a  second  mission,  which  held  out  still  more 
flattering  prospects  both  to  his  avarice  and  his 
ambition  (Mic.  iii.  11). 

19.  tarry  ye  also  here  this  night.  The  Divine 
will,  as  formerly  declared,  not  being  according  to 
his  desires,  he  hoped  by  a  second  request  to  bend 
it,  as  he  had  already  bent  his  own  conscience  to 
his  ruling  passions  of  pride  and  covetousness. 
The  permission  granted  to  Balaam  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  procedure  of  Providence.  God 
often  gives  up  men  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their 
own  lusts ;  but  there  is  no  approval  in  thus  leaving 
them  to  act  at  the  prompting  of  their  own  wicked 
hearts  (cf.  John  xiii.  27). 

21-41.— The  Journey.  21.  Balaam  . ,  .  saddled 
his  ass.  Probably  one  of  th«  white  sprightly 
animals  which  persons  of  rank  were  accustomed 
to  ride.  The  saddle,  as  usually  in  the  East,  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  pad  or  his  outer  cloak. 
22.  God's  anger  was  kindled  because  he  -went. 
The  displeasure  arose  jmrtly  from  his  neglecting  th« 
condition  on  which  leave  was  granted  him— viz., 
to  wait  till  the  princes  of  Moab  "came  to  call 
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him,"  and  because,  tlirough  desire  for  "the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,"  he  entertained  the  secret 
purpose  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  solemn 
charge  of  God.  for  an  adversary  against  him 
[jQ^i"].  This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word 
Satan— but  as  used  here,  in  the  form  of  a  verb, 
it  describes  the  attitude  of  the  angel,  who  appeared 
to  withstand  Balaam  in  the  commission  of  an  act 
forbidden  by  God  (cf,  Judg.  v.  2.3;  Ps.  xxxv.  5). 
[The  Septuagint  has,  dia^aXilu  au-rov— an  analogous 
verb,  whence  comes  ^ta/3oXos.]  24.  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards.  The  roads 
which  lead  through  fields  and  vineyards  are  so  nar- 
row that  in  most  parts  a  man  could  not  pass  a  beast 
without  care  and  caution.  A  stone  or  mud  fence 
flanks  each  side  of  these  roads,  to  prevent  the  soil 
being  washed  off  by  the  rains.  "The  angel  of 
the  Lord"  is  the  old  formula  for  the  covenant  God 
of  Israel  (see  on  Gen.  xvi.  7),  w^hich  occurs  in  this 
narrative  not  less  than  nine  times,  interchanged 
with  "  the  Lord  "  twice.  It  is  objected  that  the 
occasion  was  not  worthy  of  the  jiersonal  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Being.  But  surely,  if  it  was 
oonsistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  answer 
Balaam's  first  apx3lication,  and  counsel  him  not  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  His 
people,  it  was  not  less  proper  and  necessary  to 
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the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further,  and  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  ''where 

27  was  no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.    And  when 
the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  she  fell  down  under  Balaam  :  and 

28  Balaam's  ''anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass  with  a  staff.  And 
the  Lord* opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass;  and  she  said  unto  Balaam, 
What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three 

29  times?    And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass.  Because  thou  hast  mocked  me-: 
I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine  hand,  ^'for  now  would  I  kill  thee. 

30  And  ^the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  *upon  which  thou 
hast  ridden  ^ever  since  /  was  thine  unto  this  day?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do 

31  so  unto  thee?   And  he  said.  Nay.    Then  the  Lord  ^opened  the  eyes 
of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand:  and  he  "^bowed  down  his  head,  and  ^fell 

32  flat  on  his  face.    And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherefore 
hast  thou  smitten  thine  ass  these  three  times?    Behold,  I  went  out  ^to 

33  withstand  thee,  because  thy  way  is  ^perverse  before  me :  and  the  ass  saw 
me,  and  turned  from  me  these  three  times :  unless  she  had  turned  from 

34  me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive.    And  Balaam- 
said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  ^I  have  sinned;  for  I  knew  not  that 
thou  stoodest  in  the  way  against  me:  now  therefore,  if  it  ^displease  thee; 

35  I  will  get  me  back  again.    And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam, 
Go  with  the  men:  but  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that 
thou  shalt  speak.    So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of  Balak. 

36  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam  was  come,  '"he  went  out  to  meet 
him  unto  a  city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  in 

37  the  utmost  coast.    And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Did  I  not  earnestly 
send  unto  thee  to  call  thee?  wherefore  earnest  thou  not  unto  me?  am  I 

38  not  able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour?    And  Balaam  said  unto 
Balak,  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say 
any  thing?  *the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak. 

39  And  Balaam  went  with  Balak,  and  they  came  unto  ^Kirjath-huzoth. 

B.  C.  1452. 

Isa.  26.  11. 

Hos.  2  6. 
«  Pro.  14. 16. 

Pro.  27. 3.4. 

Jas  1.  19. 
«  Matt.  19.23. 

1  Cor.  1.  19. 

2  Pet.  2. 1(5. 
"  Pro  12. 10. 

Eccl.  9.  3. 
Jer.  17.  9. 
Matt.  15.19. 
"  1  Cor.  1.  27. 

*  who  hast 
ridden 
upon  me. 

5  Or,  ever 
since  thou 
wast,  etc. 

«'  Gen.  21.  19. 
2  Ki.  0.  17. 

*  Job  8.  20. 
Pro.  U  2. 
Jer.  3.  25. 

8  Ob,  bowed 
himself. 

7  to  be  an 
adversary 
unto  thee. 

y  2  Pet.  2.  14. 
15. 

"  1  Sam.  26. 
21. 

8  be  evil  in 
thine  eyes. 

«  Gen.  14.  17. 

6  1  Ki  22.  14. 
2Cbr.l8.13. 

9  Or,  a  city 
of  streets 

oppose  liim  iu  his  headlong  resistance— his  mad 
course  against  Israel.     The  ultimate  object  of 
"the  angel"  was  to  preserve  His  people  from 
harm ;  and  as  Balaam  had  received  an  intimation 
of  that  "angel's"  will,  his  sin  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  his  perverse  opposition  to  what  had  been 
revealed  to  him  as  the  path  of  duty.    28.  the 
Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass  —  to  utter, 
like  a  parrot,  articulate  sounds,  without  under- 
standing   them.     That   this   w^as  a  visionary 
scene    is    a    notion    which,    although  enter- 
tained by  Maimonides,  by  Hengstenberg,  and  by 
many  writers  of  eminence,  seems  inadmissible, 
because  of  the  improbability  of  a  vision  being 
described  as  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain  history.    Besides,  the  opening  of  the 
ass's  mouth  must  have  been  an  external  act,  and 
that,  with  the  manifest  tenor  of  Peter's  language, 
strongly  favours  the  literal  view.    The  absence  of 
any  surprise  at  such  a  phenomenon  on  the  part  of 
Balaam  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  mind  being 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  prospect  of  gain,  which 
produced ' '  the  madness  of  the  prophet. "  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  structure  of  the  ass's  mouth, 
and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  being  unlit  for  articu- 
late speech,  yet  the  act  is  traced  to  an  adequate 
cause;  for  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass. 
31.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam 
\!pT1\  Septuagint,  &'TrsKa\v\be\.    'Both  these  (the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek)  terras  signify  the  rolling 
back  of  a  veil,  or  such  a  removal  of  it  from  any 
object  Ijefore  which  it  has  hung,  that  it  shall  no 
longer  intervene  between  that  object  and  the 
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subject  of  vision,  to  prevent  his  contemplation  of 
it.    It  is  on  this  principle  we  are  to  account  for 
and  interpret  such  metaphorical  phrases  as  un- 
covering the  ears  or  opening  the  eyes  of  any  one' 
(cf.  ch.  xxiv.  3-16;  1  Sam.  ix.  15;  2  Sam.  vii.  27: 
Henderson  on   'Inspiration,'  p.  27).    It  was  a 
miracle,  wrought  to  humble  his  proud  heart, 
which  had  to  be  first  subjected  in  the  school  of 
an  ass  before  he  w^as  brought  to  attend  to  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  by  the  angel ;  and  the 
lesson  taught  him  by  this  extraordinary  incident 
was,  that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  the 
control  of  Him  who  made  them,  and  who,  when  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  His  all-w'ise  Providence, 
could  cause  a  dumb  ass  to  speak,  contrary  to  its 
nature,  as  well  as  constrain  him  to  utter  bless- 
ings contrary  to  his  purpose.    34.  I  have  sinned 
.  .  .  if  it  displease  thee.   Notwithstanding  this 
confession,  he  evinced  no  spirit  of  penitence,  as 
he  speaks  of  desisting  only  from  the  outward  act. 
The  words  "  go  with  the  men"  was  a  mere  with- 
drawal of  further  restraint;  but  the  terms  in 
which  leave  was  given  are  more  absolute  and 
peremptory  than  those  in  v.  20. 

36.  Balak  .  .  .  went  out  to  meet  him.  The 
higher  the  rank  of  the  expected  guest,  politeness 
requires  a  greater  distance  to  be  gone  to  welcome 
his  arrival.    38.  the  word  that  God  putteth  in 
my  mouth.   This  appears  a  pious  answer.    It  was 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  restrained  by  a 
superior  power.    It  is  obvious  that  the  subjects  of 
prophetic  announcement  were  such  as  rendered 
this  direct  suggestion  a  matter  of  necessity.  39. 
Kirjath-huzoth— a  city  of  streets.    Its  site  is 
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And  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaani!,  and  to  the 
princes  that  were  with  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mon'ow,  tliat  Balak  took  Balaam,  and 
brought  him  up  into  the  Miigh  places  of  Baal,  tha,t  thence  he  might  see 
23  the  utmost  joar^  of  the  people.    AND  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me 

2  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  And 
Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken  :  and  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  emry 

3  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  by  thy 
burnt  offering,  and  I  will  go :  peradventure  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet 
me :  and  whatsoever  he  showeth  me  I  will  tell  thee.    And  ^  he  went  to 

4  an  high  place.  And  God  met  Balaam:  and  he  said  unto  him,  I  have 
prepared  seven  altars,  and  I  have  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock  and 

5  a  ram.    And  the  Lord  '^put  a  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  and  said,  Return 

6  unto  Balak,  and  thus  thou  shalt  speak.  And  be  returned  unto  him, 
and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his  burnt  sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab. 

7  And  ^he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  ''Aram, 
Out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying, 
Come,  curse  me  Jacob, — and  come,  '^defy  Israel. 

8  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 

Or  ^  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ? 

9  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, — and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him : 
Lo,  f  the  people  shall  dwell  alone, 

And  ^  shall  not  be  reckoned  amons:  the  nations. 


B.  C.  1452. 

"  Deut.  12.  2. 
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Jer.  48. 35. 
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Eze.  20.  49. 

Mic.  2.  4. 

Hab.  2.  6. 

IHatt.  13.35. 

Mark  12.1?. 
"  Gen.  10.  22. 

Gen.  28.  5. 
^  1  Sam,  17. 
10. 

"  Pro.  21.  30. 

Isa.  47.  12. 
/  Lev.  20.21. 

Deut,  33  2«. 

1  KL  8,  63. 
»  Ezra  9.  2. 

Amos  9.  9. 

Rom.  15.  8, 

Eph.  2.  14. 


unknown.  But  the  street  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  city  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11 
and  xxxvi.  37;  Hengstenherg,  '  Christology,'  iii., 
p.  143).  40.  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheep— 
made  preparations  for  a  grand  entertainment  to 
Balaam  and  the  princes  of  Midian. 

41.  Balak  took  Balaam,  and  brought  him  up 
into  the  high  places  of  Baal  [nina]— eminences 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal-peor  (ch.  xxv. 
3)  or  Chemosh.  ^  From  a  comparison  of  ch.  xxi,  18- 
20;  Josh.  xiii.  17;  Isa.  xv.  2,  Hejigstejiberg  declares 
it  as  his  opinion  that  '^Bamotli  Baal  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
VValeh,  distant  about  one  hour  from  Dibon,  a 
town  in  the  Amoritish  territory  (ch.  xxi.  30; 
xxxiii.  45),  and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  plain.'  Kurtz  disputes  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  consist  with  the  following  clause — that  thence 
he  might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people 
[ni*p].  Hengstenherg  interprets  this,  an  end,  a 
portion  of  them.  But  Gesenius,  followed  by 
Kurtz,  renders  it,  the  uttermost— i.  e.,  the  whole 
people,  even  to  the  extremities. 

CHAP.  XXIIL  1.30.  —  Balak's  Sacrifices, 
1.  Build  me  here  seven  altars.  Balak,  being  a 
heathen,  would  naturally  suppose  these  altars 
were  erected  in  honour  of  Baal,  the  patron  deity 
of  his  country.  It  is  evident  from  v.  4  that  they 
were  prepared  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
although  in  choosing  the  high  places  of  Baal  as 
their  site,  and  rearing  a  number  of  altars  (2  Ki. 
xviii,  22;  Isa.  xvii.  8;  Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  viii.  11; 
x,  1),  instead  of  one  only,  as  God  had  appointed, 
Balaam  blended  his  own  superstitions  with  the 
Divine  worship.  The  heathen,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  attached  a  mysterious  virtue 
to  the  number  sei-ew;  and  Balaam,  in  ordering  the 
preparation  of  so  many  altars,  designed  to  mystify 
and  delude  the  king,  3.  Stand  by  thy  burnt 
offering— as  one  in  expectation  of  an  imxjortant 
favour,  showeth  me— i  e.,  makes  known  to  me 
by  word  or  sign,  went  to  an  high  place — a  part 
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by  himself,  where  he  might  practise  rites  and 
ceremonies,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  response  of 
the  oracle.  4-6.  God  met  Balaam — not  in  com- 
pliance with  his  incantations,  but  to  frustrate  his 
wicked  designs,  and  compel  him,  contrary  to  his 
desires  and  interests,  to  pronounce  the  following 
benediction.  7.  took  up  his  parable  [iVa'D]— i,  e., 
spoke  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  and  in 
the  highly  poetical,  figurative,  and  oracular  style 
of  a  prophet. 

brought  me  from  Aram.  The  Mashal,  or  par- 
able, arranged  in  parallelisms,  will  stand  thus : — 

'  From  Aram  Balak  f5ent  for  me. 

The  king  of  Moab  from  the  mountains  of  the  East' 

(Balah's  Message.) 
'  Come,  curse  for  me  Jacob, 

And  come,  defy  Israel ! ' 

(Balaam's  Answeti.) 
'  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 

And  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  Jehovah  hath  not  defied? 

For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 

And  from  hills  I  look  after  him : 

Behold,  a  people  dwelling  apart, 

And  amongst  the  nations  not  reckoning  itself. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  number  even  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

And  let  my  last  end  be  like  theirs.' 

Aram,  joined  with  "the  mountains  of  the  east," 
denotes  the  upper  portion  of  Mesopotamia  (cf. 
Gen.  xxv.  6;  xxix,  1),  lying  on  the  east  of  Moab 
(see  on  ch,  xxii.  5,  where  another  locality — lirst 
suggested  by  Dr.  Beke,  '  Origines  Biblicse '  —  is 
noticed).  The  East  enjoyed  an  infamous  noto- 
riety for  magicians  and  soothsayers  (Isa.  ii.  G), 
8,  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed?  A  Divine  blessing  has  been  pronounced 
over  the  posterity  of  Jacob;  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever prodigies  can  be  achieved  by  my  charms,  all 
magical  skill,  all  human  power,  are  utterly  impo- 
tent to  counteract  the  decree  of  God.  9.  from 
the  to-p—lH.,  *a  bare  place'  on  the  rocks,  to 
which  Balak  had  taken  him;  for  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  see  the  people  who  were  to  be  de- 
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10  Who  ^can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ? 

Let  ^me  die  Hhe  death  of  the  righteous, — and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his! 

And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  •'  I  took 
thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  alto- 
gether.   And  he  answered  and  said,  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  thg.t 

13  which  the  Lord  hath  put  in  my  mouth?  And  Balak  said  unto  him, 
Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place,  from  whence  thou  mayest 
see  them :  thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  shalt  not  see 

14  them  all;  and  curse  me  them  from  thence.  And  he  brought  him  into 
the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  ^  Pisgah,  *and  built  seven  altars,  and 

15  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  ^tj^r?/ altar.  And  he  said  unto  Balak, 
Stand  here  by  thy  burnt  offering,  while  I  meet  tlie  LORD  yonder. 

16  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  Go 

17  again  unto  Balak,  and  say  thus.  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold, 
he  stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  with  him.  And 

18  Balak  said  unto  him, ^  What  hath,  the  LofiD  spoken?  And  he  took  up 
his  parable,  and  said, 
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voted  to  destruction.  But  that  commanding 
prospect  could  contribute  nothing  to  the  accom- 

filishment  of  the  king's  object ;  for  the  destiny  of 
srael  was  to  be  a  distinct  peculiar  ijeople,  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  government, 
religion,  customs,  and  Divine  protection  (see  on 
Deut.  xxxiii.  28).  'So  that,  although  I  might  be 
able  to  gratify  your  wishes  against  other  people, 
I  can  do  nothing  against  them'  (Exod.  xix.  5  ;  Lev. 
XX.  24).    10.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob? 

— dry  dust.  Au  Oriental  hyperbole  for  a 
very  populous  nation,  as  Jacob's  posterity  was 
promised  to  be ;  Septuagint  [to  o-7r6(>^a],  the 
seed— a  translation  which  ignores  the  metaphor 
in  the  original  (Gen.  xiii.  16;  xxviii.  14).  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel?— i.  e.,  the 
camp  consisted  of  four  divisions ;  every  one  of 
these  parts  was  formidable  in  numbers.  But  the 
phrase  might  be  used  as  denoting  generally  a 
fractional  part  of  Israel.  [The  Septuagint  has, 
hmxovi,  multitudes.]  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous  [Dna*:].  This  designation  of  'upright,' 
or  "  righteous  "  people,  given  by  Balaam  to  Israel, 
was  applied  to  them,  not  on  account  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  their  national  character — 
for  they  were  frequently  perverse,  disobedient, 
and  rebellious — but  in  reference  to  their  being  an 
elect  nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  God,  'the 
just  and  righteous'  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  dwelt.  The 
piercing  eye  of  the  seer  discerned  this  to  be  the 
real  secret  of  their  extraordinary  prosperity ;  and 
from  a  strong,  though  temporary  admiration  of 
their  privileged  state,  he  pronounced  theni  a 

Eeople  happy  above  all  others,  not  only  in  life, 
ut  at  death,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  .thei:-  hope  through  His  grace.  [The 
Septuagint  renders  these  words  of  Balaam,  airo- 
dduoL  n   yp^vx^ri  /JLOV   ev  \Ijv\ui<}  ^LKaiuiv,  Kai  yevoiTo 

TO    OrTT^pfia     jULOV     (1)9    TO    CTTTep/ULa    TOUTtOI/.]  jBtskop 

Warhurton  (*Div.  Leg.',  b.  v.)  interprets  these 
words  thus  :  '  Let  me  die  in  a  mature  old  age, 
after  a  life  of  health  and  peace,  with  all  my 
posterity  flourishing  about  me,  as  was  the  lot 
of  the  righteous  observers  of  the  law.'  But 
they  bear  a  far  deeper  and  more  important 
signification  than  this  cold  and  feeble  construc- 
tion puts  upon  them,  expressing  a  wish  that  the 
cloee  of  bis  life  might  be  cheered  with  the  com- 
forts of  the  righteous,  and  be  introduced  into  the 
happiness  of  another  life,  which  the  righteous 
only  can  -enjoy  (see  Graves  *  On  the  Pentateuch,' 
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part  iii.,  sec.  3).  Balaam  was  the  representative 
of  a  large  class  in  the  world  who  express  a  wish 
for  the  blessedness  of  the  Lord's  peojjle  at  last, 
but  are  averse  to  lead  a  corresj^onding  life. 

13-15.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  ano- 
ther place.  Balak  was  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  this  unexpected  eulogy  on  Israel,  but  still  hoped 
that  if  Balaam  saw  that  people  from  a  different 
point  of  observation  he  would  give  utterance  to 
different  feelings,  thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost 
part  of  them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all  [ddx 

=in5;j^]— the  end  of  their  extremity;  i.e.,  a  limited 
portion  of  them.  Of  course,  as  posts  of  observa- 
tion, there  must  have  been  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  height  (ch.  xxii.  41) ;  but  this 
difference,  according  to  Hengstenherg,  consisted  iu 
the  second  place  being  nearer,  though  still  at  a 
distance ;  and  it  was  because  Balaam  might 
naturally  expect  that  its  greater  proximity  would 
afford  liim  a  full  view  oi  the  Israelitish  camii, 
he  was  apprised  on  the  way  that  he  would 
still  "see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them  (though 
probably  to  a  greater  extent),  and  should  not 
see  them  all."  14.  And  he  brought  him  into 
the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  [nniy 
D'sjis]— field  of  watchers ;  a  flat  surface  or  table- 
land on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  east 
of  Jordan,  which  was  cultivated  land,  and  on 
which  Balak  had  posted  sentinels  to  keep  guard 
and  give  signals — whence  this  name  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  (see  on  ch.  xxi.  20,  where  it 
is  called  a  Gdi,  a  valley,  or  plain ;  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  towering  eminences  of  the  Abarim, 
and  at  some  distance  on  the  east  by  a  chain 
of  hills  towards  the  desert  [RobinsorCs  'Physical 
Geography,'  p.  81 ;  also  ch.  xxxiii.  17).  Pisgah,  not 
an  isolated  mountain,  nor  a  lofty  peak,  but  an  ex- 
tensive ridge,  which  is  designated  interchangeably 
Pisgah  (Deut.  iii.  27;  xxxiv.  1)  and  Abarim  (ch. 
xxvii.  12 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  49),  though  the  former 
name  is  applied  in  Scripture  principally  to  'the  ser- 
rated crests,  or  line  of  heights,  forming  the  brow 
of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  high  plain ' 
[Bohinsoti's  'Physical  Geography'  p.  58).  From 
that  point  a  distant  prospect  could  be  obtained 
of  the  Arhoth  Moab,  where  the  Israelites  had 
pitched  their  tents.  But  only  a  portion  of  the 
camp  would  be  visible,  in  consequence  of  some 
intervening  heights  which  intercepted  the  view. 
Thither  the  king  of  Moab  brought  Balaam,  who, 
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Rise  "'up,  Balak,  and  hear ;— hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor: 
God  "^is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ; 
Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent: 
Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good? 
Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless : 
And  "  he  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
He  ^hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
Neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel: 

The  ^LoRD  his  God  is  with  him,— and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt : 
He  hath  as  it  were  "the  strength  of  an  unicorn. 
Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  ^against  Jacob,. 
Neither  is  there  any  divinati^)n  against  Israel : 
According  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob^ 
And  of  Israel,  ^What  hath  God  wrought! 

24  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,. 
And  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion  : 

He  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  o/the  prey, 
And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

25  And  Balak  said  unto.  Balaam,  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless 
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after  the  same  kind  of  sacrificial  ceremonies  had 
been  observed  as  before,  withdrew  to  a  seques- 
tered spot,  to  await  the  Divine  afflatus. 
18-24. 

'Else  up,  Balak,  and  hear! 
Hearken  xmXo  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor! 
God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ; 
Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent: 
Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  execute  it? 
Behold,  I  have  received  instructions  to  bless : 
He  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it 
He  beholds  not  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
And  sees  not  fault  (sorrow)  in  Israel: 
Jehovah  his  God  is  with  him, 
And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  in  him. 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt: 
Their  strength  is  Uke  that  of  a  reem. 
For  there  is  no  incantation  against  Jacobs 
Neither  any  divination  against  Israel : 
At  the  time  it  shall  be  said  to  Jacob  and  to  Israel, 
"What  hath  God  wrought ! 
Behold,  the  people  like  a  lioness  shall  rise. 
And  like  a  young  lion  rice  in  strength  (Jit.,  lift  up  itself) ; 
He  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey, 
And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain.' 

Rise  up  [o-p].  This  verb  is  often  used  in  the 
imperative  as  a  term  of  incitement.  As  Balak 
was  already  standing  {v.  17),  the  expression  is 
equivalent  to  'Come,  now,  attend  to  me.'  19. 
God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie— i.  e.,  violate 
his  faith,  neither  the  son  of  man.  [crvA  |3  signifies 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  frail  mortal :  cf.  Job  xxv. 
6;  Ezek.  ii.  1,  3.]  that  he  should  repent— e., 
change  His  purpose.  (See  Pye  Smithes '  Testimony,' 
vol.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  97,  note.)  The  counsel  and  yiro- 
mises  of  God  respecting  Israel  were  unchangeable; 
and  no  attempt  to  prevail  on  Him  to  reverse  them 
could  succeed,  as  they  might  with  a  man.  21.  lie 
hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob.  Many  fla- 
grant sins  were  observed  and  punished  in  this 
people;  but  no  such  universal  and  hopeless  apos- 
tasy had  as  yet  appeared  to  induce  their  heavenly 
King  and  Guardian  to  abandon  them,  the  Lord 
his  God  is  with  him— has  a  favour  for  them,  and 
the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them— i.  e.,  such 
joyful  acclamations  as  of  a  people  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  a  i)Owerful  and  gracious  sovereign. 
22.  he  (Israel)  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of 
an  unicorn  [ct^ij.  This  word  occurs  seven 
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times  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  four  of  the 
passages  it  is  found  in  parallelism  with  bulls  (Deut. 
xxii.  21;  xxix.  6;  xxxiii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7),  thus 
affording  a  strong  presumption  that  it  denotes  an 
animal  of  the  bovine  syjecies.  Gesenms,  whose 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Bohinson  ('Biblical  Ee- 
searches,'iii.,  p.  306), thinksitdenoteda  wild  buffalo; 
Boclmrt  ('Hierozoicon,' lib.  iii.,  cap.  27),  followed 
by  Rosenmuller  ('  Scholia  on  Num.')  and  Winer 
('Realworterbuch'),  that  it  designated  a  fierce 
species  of  antelope  {oryx  leucoryx).  Others  think 
that  the  rhinoceros  is  intended,  that  animal  being 
represented  on  the  monuments  even  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  as  the  Egyptian  unicorn  {Rawlinson^s 
'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  p.  267,  col.  1;  also  Rawlinson's 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  i.,  p.  284,  note).  But 
there  are  objections  to  its  identification  ;  and, 
besides,  the  name  'unicorn,'  wliich  is  a  translation, 
not  of  the  Hebrew,  but  of  the  G  reek  term,  /xoz/o/cfjows, 
and  the  Latin  unicornis  does  not  correspond  with 
the  Biblical  descriptions.  It  is  referred  to  in  this 
passage,  and  also  in  ch.  xxiv.  8,  as  an  emblem  of 
strength;  and  the  meaning  of  Balaam  is,  that 
Israel  was  not  as  they  were  at  the  exodus — a  horde 
of  poor,  feeble,  spiritless  people— but  powerful, 
impetuous,  and  invincible  as  a  reem.  23.  Surely 
there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob.  No 
art  can  ever  prevail  against  a  people  who  are  under 
the  shield  of  omnipotence,  and  for  whom  miracles 
have  been  and  yet  shall  be  performed,  which  will 
be  a  theme  of  admiration  to  succeeding  ages, 
according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  [nrs]. 
At  the  time— i.e.,  now,  as  well  as  hereafter— the 
world  shall  speak  of  the  w'onderful  and  glorious 
works  which  He  did  in  the  interest  of  Israel — viz., 
by  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
subjugation  of  Canaan,  &c.  24.  Behold,  the 
people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  &;c.  The 
energy  and  rapidity  of  Israel's  campaigning  in 
Canaan,  as  well  as  their  unceasing  course  of  vic- 
torious war,  until  they  were  fully  established  in 
the  occupation  of  the  promised  land,  are  graphically 
portrayed  under  the  image  of  a  prowling  ravenous 
lion. 

25.  Balak  said,  ....  Neither  curse  them  at 
all,  nor  bless  them  at  all.  Balak,  being  deeply 
mortified  at  what  he  must  hav^e  considered  the 
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Israel's  happiness. 


26  them  at  all.    But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  I 
thee,  saying,  All  that  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do? 

27  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee 
unto  another  place ;  peradventure  it  will  please  God  that  thou  mayest 

28  curse  me  them  from  thence.    And  Balak  brought  Balaam  unto  the  top 

29  of  Peor,  that  looketh  toward  ^Jeshimon.     And    Balaam  said  unto 
Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  bullocks 

30  and  seven  rams.    And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and  offered  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 

24     AND  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he 
went  not,  as  at  other  times,  ^  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his 

2  face  toward  the  wilderness.    And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes ;  and    the  Spirit  of 

3  God  came  upon  him.    And  ^he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
And  the  man  ^ whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said: 
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extraordinary  treachery  of  Balaam,  exclaimed,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  disappointment,  'If  thou  wilt 
not  curse,  thou  mayest  at  least  refrain  from  blessing 
them.'  Balak  thought  he  had  a  constructive  right 
to  expect  that  at  least  Balaam  would  refrain 
uttering  a  blessing  for  Israel ;  for,  as  Hengstenherg 
justly  remarks,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  seer  having  complied  with  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Moab  for  a  definite  purpose,  he  had  laid 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  summoned 
him.  26.  Told  not  I  thee,  saying,  All  that  the 
Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ?  This  was  a 
remarkable  declaration  of  Balaam's,  that  he  M'as 
divinely  constrained  to  give  utterances  different 
from  what  it  was  his  purpose  and  inclination  to  do. 

28.  brought  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor— 
the  eminence  on  the  Abarim  range  which  stood  a 
little  north  of  Nebo,  and  nearer  the  Israelitish 
encampment,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
host,  that  looketh  toward  Jeshlmon— the  wil- 
derness, the  Arabah,  or  desert  tract  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  part  of  it,  however,  specially 
referred  to  was  the  site  of  Israel's  encampment, 
"over  against  Beth-peor"  (ch.  xxiv.  2;  Deut.  iii. 
29;  iv.  6;  xxxiv.  6).  There,  for  the  third  time, 
seven  altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  as 
on  the  previous  occasions. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-25.— Balaam  Foretelleth 
Israel's  Happiness.  1.  when  Balaam  saw— i.e.,  was 
convinced,  from  the  oracular  announcements  for- 
merly made  to  thepatriarchs,of  which  he  had  heard, 
combined  with- his  own  present  experience,  to 
seek  for  [n^K'm  n^^^jp^]— for  the  meeting  of  auguries, 
omens  (ch.  xxiii.  3-15);  L  e.,  to  use  enchantments. 
His  experience  on  the  two  former  occasions  had 
taught  hina  that  these  superstitions  accompani- 
ments of  his  worship  were  useless,  and  therefore 
he  now  simply  looked  towards  the  camp  of  Israel, 
either  M'ith  a  secret  design  to  curse  them,  or  to 
await  the  Divine  afflatus,  set  his  face  toward 
the  wilderness  [is-iGn]— viz.,  the  plains  of  Moab. 
2.  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes— a  Hebrew  phrase  for 
earnest  observation,  used  even  when  the  spectator 
was  looking  down,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding 
— encamped.  The  spot  from  which  the  weird  seer 
of  Mesopotamia,  with  the  king  of  Moab  and  the 
sheikhs  of  Midian,  were  now  surveying  the  hosts 
of  Israel,  was  not  now  a  distant  one,  as  "the  high 
places,"  'the  bare  liill'  on  "the  top  of  the  rocks," 
or  the  cultivated  "field"  of  Zophim  on  "the  top 
of  Pisgah,"  but  "from  the  top  of  Peor"— the  emi- 
nence that  commanded  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
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Arabah.  (See  this  view  graphically  described, 
Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  96;  Stanley's  'Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  pp.  130,  293,  315.)  according  to 
their  tribes— i.  e.,  in  the  orderly  distribution  of 
the  camp,  (ch,  ii.)  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him.  Before  the  regular  ministry  of  the  prophets 
was  instituted,  God  made  use  of  various  persons 
as  the  instruments  through  whom  He  revealed  His 
will;  and  Balaam  was  one  of  these  (Deut.  xxiii.  5). 
3.  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said— 

'Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  prophesies, 
And  the  man,  unclosed  of  (as  to)  the  eye  prophesies : 
The  hearer  of  the  words  of  God, 
Who  sees  a  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Lying  (in  sleep),  but  with  eyes  unveiled : 
How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob ! 
And  thy  tabernacles  (habitations),  O  Israel ! 
Like  valleys  are  they  extended, 
Like  gardens  along  a  river. 
Like  lign  aloes,  which  Jehovah  planted, 
Like  cedars  beside  waters. 
Waters  shall  flow  from  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  is  in  many  waters, 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted, 
God  leading  him  forth  from  Egypt, 
His  is  like  the  speed  of  the  reem : 
He  shall  devour  nations,  his  enemies, 
And  shall  craunch  their  bones. 
And  shake  his  arrows  (in  their  blood). 
He  couches,  he  lies  down  like  a  lion. 
And  like  a  lioness :  who  shall  rouse  him  ? 
Blessed  be  he  who  blesseth  thee ! 
And  cursed  be  he  who  curseth  thee  I ' 

3.  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said  [rnh^.  dk;] 
—the  saying  (oracle)  of  Balaam;  i.  e.,  revelation 
made  to  Balaam  by  inspiration,  the  genitive  being, 
as  Gesenius  says,  to  be  taken  passively  (cf,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxvi,  1 ;  Pro  v.  xxx.  1).  It  is  a 
j^eculiar  term,  expressive  exclusively  of  solemn 
prophetic  utterances,  and  equivalent  to  "  the  Word 
of  God,"  or  the  formula,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
The  speaker  prefaces  his  communication  by  a 
description  of  himself,  first  telling  his  name  and 
parentage,  and  then  proceeding  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  special  qualities  that  fitted  him  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  following  revelation,  which  he  was 
the  humble  medium  of  communicating,  the  man 
whose  eyes  are  open — i.  e.,  whose  mental  eyes 
are  opened- from  whose  limited  powers  of  percep- 
tion the  veil  is  removed  which  conceals  from  mor- 
tals the  will  and  the  undeveloped  purposes  of  God. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators, and  by  the  Septuagint  [6  avdpojTroi  6 
i\ri^ivu)i  6pu)v].  But  others,  as  Hengstenherg 
{ '  Balaam, '  pp.  447, 448),  render  the  w  ords, '  the  man 
with  closed  eyes,'  from  the  verb  [□na^,  or  DDfj,  to 
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Israel's  happiness. 


4  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
FalHng  '^into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open : 

5  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob  1 — and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel ! 

6  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, — as  gardens  by  the  river's  side, 
As  the  trees  of  lign  aloes,   which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 

And  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets. 
And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters, 
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stop,  to  sliut  (Lam.  iiL  9),  referring  it  to  the  eyes 
of  his  body,  which  are  actually  shut  in  sleep,  or 
virtually  closed  in  a  trance,  the  eyes,  though  open, 
as  well  as  the  other  powers  of  sensation,  being 
suspended ;  and  this  interYjretatiou  he  supports, 
not  only  for  philological  reasons,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  an  ungraceful  tautology  in  the  next 
verse.  4.  which  heard  the  words  of  God 
— a  poetical  term.  is  used  by  a  prose  writer 

in  similar  circumstances  (1  Sam.  iii.  1).]  In  both 
cases  articulate  sounds  were  heard,  where  no 
human  voice  was  present  to  utter  them  (cf.  Dan, 
iv.  31 ;  Matt.  xvii.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  17)— a  striking  proof 
that  ideas  cannot  be  suggested  to  the  mind  but 
through  the  medium  of  language.  Men  think  in 
words,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
[nm  denotes  a  mental  perception,  and  it  is  specially 
used  in  describing  the  inward  revelation  made  to 
the  mind  of  a  prophet,  whether  in  a  preternatural 
vision  or  by  an  oracle  (Isa.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Ezek. 
xiii.  6;  Amos  i.  1;  Hab.  i.  1).  Some  account  for 
the  designation  here  given  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  its  prevalent  use  in  the  later  patriarchal 
period — viz.,  after  the  flood.  Shaddai  occurs 
oftener  in  the  ancient  book  of  Job  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  combined  with 
proper  names  in  the  Mosaic  age;  and,  accordingly, 
the  use  of  this  title  by  Balaam  twice  in  his  pro- 
phecies {v.  16)  appears  quite  natural  and  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  he  was  a  prophet,  perhaps  the 
last  prophet  of  the  Noachic  dispensation,  which  was 
now  to  give  way  to  the  institutions  of  Moses  {Kidd 
'  On  the  Divine  Name ').  [Septuagint,  oo-T-ts  opatrtv 
^tov  eioEu,  a  miraculous  vision  (Acts  ii.  17).] 
falling  ["^Qb — part.  pres.  (Job  xiv.  18),  but  more 
frequently  part,  prjet.,  fallen,  lying  (Deut.  xxi.  1; 
Judg.  iii.  2o  ;  1  Sam.  v.  3  ;  xxxi.  8).]  Here  it 
denotes  the  recumbent  posture  of  a  sleeper;  and 
so  it  was  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  render  it 
[h  i/TTi/o)],  in  sleep.  The  Jerusalem  Targum,  which 
adopts  the  sense  of  'fallen,'  supposes  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  prostrate  on  his  face,  as  the  most 
becoming  posture  of  profound  adoration  ;  and  Le 
Clerc  is  of  opinion  that  this  occurred  during  his 
journey  to  Moab  (ch.  xxii.  31).  Hengsienherg 
views  this  word,  "falling,"  in  a  totally  different 
light,  as  indicating  the  force  of  the  afflatus  which, 
hke  an  armed  man,  came  upon  the  seer,  and 
struck  him  down  (cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  where  it  is 
said  of  Saul  that  he  '  stripped  off  his  clothes  also, 
and  feM  down^).  The  afflatus  assumed  such  a 
violent  character,  prostrating  both  soul  and  body, 
only  where  it  found  an  unripe  state.  The  falling 
down  is  mentioned  only  of  such  a  class  of  persons 
as  Balaam,  Saul,  and  the  prophetic  scholars.  In 
a  Samuel  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  violent 
appearances,  but  having  his  eyes  open.  On  the 
two  former  occasions  the  inspiration  that  came 
upon  him  was  soon  forgotten  or  obscured  by  the 
blinding  influence  of  his  predominant  passion; 
but  now  the  Divine  afflatus  was  so  strong  as  to 
fill  hia  whole  soul  with  the  overpowering  light  of 
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its  revelations ;  and  thus  supernaturally  illumi- 
nated, he  looks  upon  the  character  and  destiny  of 
Israel  with  'his  eyes  unveiled.'  Hence  the  name 
seer  (1  Sam.  ix.  9)  was  applied  to  a  prophet,  as 
one  to  whom  the  visioned  future  was  disclosed. 
In  this  view  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  so  far 
from  being  tautological,  give  increased  significance 
and  value  to  the  utterance  about  to  be  given  forth. 
5.  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob !— a  fine 
burst  of  admiration,  expressed  in  highly  poetical 
strains.  All  travellers  describe  the  beauty  which 
the  circular  range  of  Bedouin  tents  imparts  to  the 
desert.  How  magnificent,  then,  must  have  been 
the  view,  as  seen  from  the  heights  of  Abarim,  of 
the  immense  camp  of  Israel  extended  over  the 
subjacent  plains,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel ! 
[fj^pbs^'P,  tabernacles.]  This,  as  the  second  line  in 
the  parallelism,  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  echo 
of  the  idea  in  the  former  [for  the  distinction  be- 
tween JstJ'Q  and'rriN,  the  first  signifying  the  external 
covering  and  the  second  the  tent  proper,  see  on 
Exod.  XXX.  32 ;  xl.  2,  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  6].  But  the 
word  in  this  line  also  denotes  habitations,  dwellings; 
and  if  we  suppose  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  seer 
was  able  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  future  as  to 
see  a  vision  of  Israel  settled  as  a  nation  in  Canaan, 
and  all  the  people  sitting  under  their  vines  and 
fig  trees,  he  would  behold  their  dwellings  exhibit- 
ing a  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  over- 
flowing fulness  of  which  was  sustained  by  the 
special  blessing  of  Jehovah.  6.  As  the  valleys 
are  they  spread  forth  [□"'^n]?]  — as  brooks  or 
water-courses  from  the  mountains,  as  gardens 
by  the  river's  side.  The  vegetable  and  floral 
productions  in  the  East  flourish  best  in  gardens 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running 
stream,  where  they  can  be  watered  by  artificial 
rills,  or  even  be  refreshed  by  the  moist  spray 
wafted  by  the  breeze  (cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  11).  as  the 
trees  of  lign  aloes,  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted.  The  reference  is  to  trees  which,  stately 
in  appearance  and  flourishing  in  vigorous  pro- 
ductiveness, grew  spontaneously,  without  the  ap- 
pliances of  human  art  or  culture  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  16). 
[D>'pn^? — plural,  an  aromatic  &hx\x\>,  Aquilaria  agal- 
locha,  sweet-scented  aloe,  common  in  various  parts 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  familiar  to  Balaam  as  growing 
luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Euphrates, 
the  conical  form  of  the  tree  suggesting  an  apt  resem- 
blance to  a  tent.]  'The  words,  "the  river,"  with 
the  aromatic  plants,  and  the  cedars  on  the  water- 
side (cf.  Ezek.  xxxi.  4)  (neither  of  these  images  being 
drawn  from  the  scene  before  him),  show  that  he 
was  thinking  of  his  own  country '  {Stanley's  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  p.  293).  The  redundant  imagery  in 
this  verse  depicts  the  origin,  rapid  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  Israel.  7.  He  shall  pour  the  water 
out  of  his  buckets— ^ii!.,  the  waters  shall  flow 
from  his  buckets.  Dual,  two  buckets — viz.,  of  a 
water-carrier— indicating  the  plenty  and  prosperity 
of  a  well-watered  country,  and  his  seed  shall  be 
in  many  waters— e.,  his  posterity  shall  be 
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Balaam  in  anger. 


And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  *Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  ^ shall  be  exalted. 

8  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn : 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies, — and  shall  break  their  bones, 
And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

9  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  great  lion  :  who  shall  stir  him  up? 

Blessed  ^is  he  that  blesseth  thee, — and  cursed  is  lie  that  €ursefh  thee. 

10  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his 
hands  together:  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  *  called  thee  to  curse 
mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  t/iem  these  three 

1 1  times.  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place  :  I  thought  to  promote 
thee  unto  great  honour;  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from 
honour. 

12  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers 

13  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying.  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  eit/ier  good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind ;  but  what  the  Lord 

14  saith,  that  will  I  speak?    And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  people:  come 


numerous.  The  image  is  borrowed  from  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  plants  in  well- watered  places 
(cf.  Isa.  xliv.  4).  Le  Glerc  and  Lowth  render  the 
clause,  Jluet  aqua  ex  ejus  ramis — '  water  shall  flow 
from  liis  branches,'  Gesenius,  RosenrnMlier,  Fiirst 
('Handbuch,'  p.  707),  and  Bunsen  ( '  Bibelxyerk '), 
following  Jerome,  consider  "waters"  in  this  pas- 
sage as  used  in  a  sense  too  indelicate  for  modern 
taste  to  mention.  The  jjrocreation  of  children  is 
often  metaphorically  indicated  by  waters,  foun- 
tains, cisterns,  &c.  (Ps,  Ixviii.  26;  Prov.  v.  15, 
18;  ix.  17;  Isa.  xlviii.  1).  The  Septuagint  gives 
a  somewhat  similar  interpretation  [e^tXtvatTai 

avdpWTTO^  CK  TOV  CTTTEO/XaTOS  CLVTOV  KUL  KVpLEUOTEl  tQliUOV 

TToXXwv].  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.  The  Septuagint 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  Gog  instead 
of  Agag,  but  on  no  good  critical  authority.  Agag 
was  the  regal  title  of  the  Amalekite  rulers,  who, 
from  their  presiding  over  the  most  puissant  of  the 
desert  tribes,  are  selected  as  representing  all  the 
rest;  and  the  purport  of  the  prophecy  is,  that 
when  the  power  of  Israel  should  be  fully  developed, 
it  would  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  The  reference  to  a  future  kingdom  in 
Israel  was  founded  on  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriarchs  (see  on  Gen.  xlix.  10).  This  kingdom 
attained  its  predicted  eminence  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  yet  only  foreshadowed 
the  still  more  'exalted  kingdom'  of  the  Messiah, 
which  should  be  raised  absolutely  above  all  the 
world-kingdoms,  and  be  all-powerful  in  the  earth. 

8.  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn 
—(see  on  ch.  xxiii.  22.)  he  shall  eat  up,  &c.— Israel, 
in  a  course  of  continuous  conquests,  shall  devour 
the  nations,  their  enemies— i.  e.,  heathen  nations, 
without  specification  of  any;  'and  shall  craunch 
their  bones'— i.e.,  by  trampling,  in  the  truculent 
style  of  ancient  victors,  upon  the  necks  of  their 
fallen  foes;  and  'shall  shake  his  arrows  (in  their 
blood ')  (Ps.  Iviii.  24) ;  or,  as  some  old  commen- 
tators interpret  the  words,  'and  with  his  arrows 
he  shall  crush  them  '  {Gesenius).  ^  [Septuagint, 
Kul    Tals    /SoXttrti;    auTOu     KwraTo^evirti  ^X^f^""-] 

9.  as  a  lion,  &c.  from  n^Ni,  to  pull]— a 
tearer  in  pieces ;  used  here  and  in  ch.  xxiii.  24  as 
a  symbol  of  strength  and  couraga  [The  word 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  — 
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viz.,  in  this  passage,  as  in  ch.  xxiii,  24,  with 
pathach ;  and  in  Ps,  xxii.  17,  as  in  Isa.  xxxviii. 
13,  with  kametz,  making  nNis,  piercers  of.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  first  two,  and  also  in 
the  last  of  these  passages,  it  is  compounded  of  '3, 
the  particle  of  eomparison,  and  a  lion ;  but  its 
proper  form  in  the  third  passage  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  According  to  the  Masora 
on  Num.  xxiv,  9,  the  text  has  iTNta,  tliey  pierced, 
while  in  the  mai'gin  is  placed  as  a  lion ;  and 
this  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption  that,  at 
the  date  of  its  composition  (the  sixth  century 
P.  c),  such  was  the  received  reading.  Jacob  Ben 
Chayim  also  certifies  that  in  various  MSS.  of 
high  repute  for  accuracy  he  found  iT^^a  in  the  text, 
and  '"1.^*3  in  the  margin  (see  'An  Inquiry  into  the 
Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Ps.  xxil  17,'  by  the 
Rev.  F.  T.  Bassett,  Cain's  College,  Cambridge; 
Perowne's  'Commentary  on  the  Psalms,'  vol.  i., 
p.  107;  Pearson  'On  the  Creed,'  Art.  4,  'Bib. 
Sac.  and  Bib.  Repos.'  No.  iv,,  1852).]  who  shall 
stir  him  up  ?  The  words  are  borrowed  from  Gen. 
xlix.  9,  where  the  same  comparison  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  to  the  king  of  beasts  is  employed.  Blessed 
is  he  that  blesssth  thee  (cf.  Gen.  xii.  3;  xxvii. 
29). 

10.  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam, 
and  he  smote  his  hands  together.  The  'smiting 
of  the  hands  together  is,  amongst  Oriental  people, 
an  indication  of  the  most  violent  rage  (see  Ezek. 
xxi.  17;  xxii.  13)  and  ignominious  dismissal. 
11.  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place— (see 
on  ch.  xxii,  5).  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back 
from  honour — i.  e.,  from  the  splendid  rewards  I 
intended  to  bestow  on  thee.  It  was  an  infidel 
sneer  at  Jehovah ;  and  the  meaning  is :  Since 
thou  hast  preferred  His  mandates  to  my  wishes 
and  interests,  from  that  quarter  thou  must  expect 
thy  recompense. 

14.  come  .  .  .  and  I  will  advertise  thee  f^ifi  n] 
This  verb  signifies  both  to  give  and  to  take  coun- 
sel ;  and  so  some  regard  this  as  signifying,  '  I  will 
give  thee  counsel' — i.e.,  as  to  a  certain  way  of 
ruining  this  people  by  stratagem  (cf.  chs.  xxv,  1; 
xxxi,  16;  Rev.  ii.  14).  Here  it  is  supposed  there 
is  a  sudden  break,  leaving,  by  an  unfinished  sen- 
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therefore,  and  I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people 

15  in  the  latter  days.    And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hatli  said, 
And  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said ; 

16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, . 
FalHng  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open : 

17  I  -'shall  see  him,  but  not  now; — I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  : 
There  shall  come  a  ^Star  out  of  Jacob,. 

And  ^  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 


Israel's  prosperity. 
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tence,  the  rest  to  be  supplied  (as  in  Exod.  iv.  5 ; 
xiii.  9) ;  and  theu  Balaam  directs  attention  to  a 
disclosure  of  future  events.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  verb  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
following  words,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which,  with  reference  to  fu.ture.things, 
it  bears  elsewhere  (Isa.  xli.  28).  'I  will  inform, 
or  predict  to  thee.'  In  this  respect  it  was  sub- 
stantially a  counsel  of  great  importance,  for  it 
showed  Balak  the  utter  hopelessness  of  succeeding 
in  his  meditated  policy  of  resistance.  One  im- 
portant and  pious  counsel  he  did  give  to  Balak — 
whether  on  his  first  arrival  or  at  this  final  moment 
is  not  known— but  which  is  not  recorded  here, 
though  it  is  elsewhere.  When  the  king  of  Moab, 
terror-stricken  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  Eastern 
region  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
invaders,  was  driven  to  the  last  extremities,  and 
in  an  agony  of  despair  inquired  whether  the 
terrible  Deity  of  Israel  could  be  propitiated  by 
hecatombs  of  animal  sacrihces  or  by  the  immo- 
lation of  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Balaam  gave 
him  the  advice  recorded  (Mic.  vi.  6-8).  what  this 
people  shall  do  to  thy  people.  This  is  a  new 
feature  that  distinguishes  the  last  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  Balaam;  for,  while  in  the  three  former 
prophecies  Balaam  had  spoken  of  Israel's  ascend- 
ancy over  their  enemies  generally,  in  this  fourth 
neum  he  announces  the  ruin  they  shall  bring 
upon  the  Moabite  kingdom  in  particular.  "Thy 
Ijeople"  means,  of  course,  Balak's  subjects  in  Moab, 
'and  the  children  of  Sheth  ;'  and  yet,  as  the  over- 
throw of  Edom,  Amalek,  and  Ken  is  included  in 
this  remarkable  prophecy,  there  must  have  been 
(as  shall  be  shown  afterwards)  some  real  or 
supposed  ground  on  which  all  these  could  be 
included  amongst  the  people  of  whom  Balak  was 
the  hereditary  chief,  ia,  the  latter  days  [nnnN^ 
D'P^n]— in  the  end  of  the  days;  in  future  time 
(Gen.  xlix.  1;  Isa.  ii.  2;  Dan.  x.  14;  Mic.  iv.  1). 
Hdvernicic  says  that  this  phrase  usually  denotes 
*the  horizon  of  a  prox)hetic  announcement;'  and 
Hengsienberg  proves  that  it  has  a  stronger  signifi- 
cation than  futurity,  and  that  it  is  used  to  denote 
literally  'the  end  of  da.ya'— the  close  of  something 
as  to  which  there  is  no  subsequent  announcement; 
the  destruction,  the  last  of  a  people. 
15-24. 

'Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  prophesies,  * 
The  man  unclosed  of  eye  prophesies; 
He  prophesies  who  heard  the  words  of  God, 
And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  most  Iligh, 
Who  sees  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Prostrate,  but  having  his  eyes  open. 
I  Boe  him,  but  not  now; 
I  behold  him,  but  not  nigh; 
A  Bt&r  comes  forth  from  Jacob, 
A  sceptre  arises  out  of  Israel, 
And  smites  the  two  sides  of  Moab, 
And  destroys  all  the  tumultuous  people; 
And  Edom  becomes  a  possession. 
And  Seir  becomes  a  possession.— his  enemies'; 
For  Israel  achieves  deeds  of  valour. 
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He  who  descendeth  from  Jacob 

Shall  destroy  whoever  escapes  from  the  city.' 

20.  And  when  he  saw  Amalek,  he  took  up  his 
parable,  and  said— 

'Chief  of  the  nations  is  Amalek, 
But  his  end  is — to  perish  for  ever  I' 

21.  When  he  looked  upon  the  Kenites,  betook 
uj)  his  parable,  and  said — 

'Perpetual  is  thy  habitation, 
And  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  the  rock; 
Nevertheless  Ken  shall  be  for  a  desolation, 
Until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive.' 

23.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said— 

'Ah!  who  shall  live  when  God  shall  have  done  this? 
Ships  from  the  coast  of.Chittim — 
They  humble  Asshur,  and  they  humble  Eber ; 
And  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever,' 

15,  16.  (See  on  the  word  "said,"  ch.  xxiii.  7  ) 
The  repetition  of  the  prefatory  formula  in  these 
words  imparts  a  character  of  solemn  importance  to 
the  prophecy  about  to  be  uttered.  17,  I  shall  see 
him,  &c,— "Hinij"  used  collectively  for  "Israel." 
This  passage  exhibits  a  striking  view  of  the  sub- 
jective visions  of  the  prophets.  While  they  are 
frequently  represented  as  receiving  verbal  com- 
munications and  favoured  with  signs,  here  Balaam 
seems  to. have  had  the, actual  scene  brought  before 
his  mental  eye.  The  form  of  the  tense  indicates 
a  present  sight  rather  than  dt,  prediction  of  the 
future,  a  Star  —  not  a  literal  material  star. 
Some,  indeed,  think  that  Balaam  here  predicts 
the  appearance  of  the  meteor  which  M-as  seen  by 
the  magi  at  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  that  did  not 
come  out  of  Jacob;  and  the  human  actions  pre- 
dicated of  this  star  are  totally  inapplicable  to  that 
which  guided  the  wise  men.  A  "star"  is  a 
symbol  of  splendid  dignity  and  power,  and  hence 
is  used  in  the  prophetic  writings  to  denote  a  prince 
or  illustrious  ruler  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Dan.  viii.  10; 
Joel  ii.  10) ;  and  it  appears  very  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Balaam,  who  came  from  Mesopotamia, 
the  land  of  astrology. .  a-  Sceptre  (Gen.  xlix. 
10).  The  Jews  universally  interpreted  this  pro- 
phecy as  pointing  to  a  victorious  king  of  their 
nation — typically,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  fulfilled 
in  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13),  but 
chiefly,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  realized  in  the 
Messiah  (Zech.  ix.  10;  Obad.  21).  Bishop  War- 
burton  thinks  that  while  the  two  metaphors 
employed  by  Balaam  are,  from  common  and 
popular  use,  readily  understood  to  signify  a  prince 
or  ruler,  the  latter,  "  a  star,"  had  further  a  secret 
and  mystical  impi)rt.  '  A  star  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  denoted.God  ;  and  that  hieroglyphic 
writings  very  much  influenced  the  Eastern  lau- 
guaj^es  is  well  known.  Thus  God,  in  reproving 
the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus,  says  (Amos  v.  26),  "Ye  have  borne  the 
star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  yourselves." 
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And  shall  ^  smite  the  corners  of  Moab, 
And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 

18  And™Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies  ] — and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 

19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion, 
And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city. 


B.  C.  1452. 

3  Or,  smite 
through 
the  princes 
of  Moab. 

'"Gen.  27.  37. 
2  Sam.  8.14. 


"The  star  of  your  god"  is  a  sublime  figure  to 
signify  the  image  of  your  god.  Hence  we  conclude, 
that  the  metaphor  here  used  by  Balaam  of  "a 
star"  was  of  that  abstruse,  mysterious  kind,  and 
so  to  be  understood ;  consequently  it  related 
only  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  But  whether 
the  "Star  out  of  Jacob  "symbolized  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  in  general,  or  an  individual  king,  David,  or 
Christ,  the  spiritual  king  of  Israel,  a  vast  interval 
existed  between  the  date  of  this  prediction  and 
the  earliest  accomplishment  of  it.  How  surpris- 
ing to  hear  of  the  star  and  sceptre  of  the  Messiah 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  came  from  Aram  and 
the  mountains  of  the  East;  and  what  a  striking 
evidence  does  this  afford  of  a  fact  which  the 
cases  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  &c.,  prove,  that  in 
early  times,  before  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  God 
was  pleased  to  reveal  His  purposes  of  mercy,  as 
well  as  of  judgment,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  persons  in  various  nations !  and  shall  smite 
the  corners  of  Moab  ['m^,  dual,  the  two  sides, 
Dt^iD  riKQ]  ( Jer.  xlviii.  45)  —a  corner ;  i.  e. ,  a  region ; 
hence  here  the  "  corners,"  or  two  sides,  denote  the 
whole  region  of  Moab.  [The  Septuagiut  has  ^rpavan 
•7-OW9  apxiiyov^  MwajS,  '  shall  break  or  shatter  the 
rulers  of  Moab.']  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Sheth.  Some  consider  "  Sheth"  as  the  third  son  of 
Adam ;  and  in  that  case  '  all  the  children  of  Sheth  ' 
are  equivalent  to  ' all  mankind.'  But  as  it  would 
have  been  as  little  pertinent  to  the  occasion  as 
true  in  point  of  fact,  that  a  king  of  Israel  would 
destroy  all  mankind,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
versions  attempt  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
original  term  by  translating  the  one,  '  shall  subdue 
all  the  sons  of  Sheth ; '  and  the  other,  '  shall  rule 
over  all  the  sons  of  men.'  [But  "^p.ljl  is  a  strong 
term,  and.  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xxii.  5,  where  it  can 
bear  no  other  sense  than  that  of  breaking  down,  or 
destroying;  and,  assuming  that  such  is  also  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage,  it  is  evident 
that  the  objects  which  the  predicted  king  of  Israel 
shall  "destroy"  must  be,  not  the  human  race  at 
large,  who  are  never  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
descended  from  Seth  as  their  progenitor,  but  some 
particular  class  of  people.]  Accordingly,  various 
interpretations  of  the  phrase  have  been  suggested ; 
such  as,  'all  the  sons  of  the  East'— from  Moab's 
geographical  position  relative  to  Judea  (' Jerusa- 
lem Targum') :  'all  the  sons  of  Sheth  =  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Gog  against  Israel  ('Tai'gum  of 
Jonathan ').  Others  have  concluded,  that  a  distich 
in  the  prophecy  being  appropriated  to  Edom 
{v.  18),  a  similar  prominence  would  be  given  to 
Moab;.  and  that  as  the  second  line  in  the  parallel- 
ism is,  according  to  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
usually  exegetical  of  the  former,  "Sheth"  must  be 
synonymous  with  Moab,  and  denote  either  the 
bragging  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  4: 
Lengerkey  quoted  by  Kuriz)  or  the  name  of  some 
unknown  i)rince  or  place  of  Moab  {Grotius,  Poole, 
Newton),  or  be  a  designation  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Transjordanic  region,  the 
Shetta,  Shethites— viz.,  the  Eraim,  a  remnant  of 
whom  still  survived  after  the  Amorite  conquest, 
and  who,  from  their  ancient  influence,  continued 
to  give  name  to  the  promiscuous  occupiers  of  the 
country;  so  that  the  whole  pqpulation— -nat  only 
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the  Kenite,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  Emim,  but 
Amalekj  and  the  tribe  of  Esau,  which  was  a  late 
settler  in  that  quarter— were  designated  Sheth- 
ites,  and  reckoned  amongst  "  the  people  "  of  the 
Shethite  king,  Balak  {Corbaux).  Modern  critics, 
however,  for  the  most  part  consider  "  Sheth " 
to  be,  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative. 
Ewald  suggests  as  the  proper  reading  [nsy,  for 
riNia']  'the  sons  of  pride;'  but  this  is  an  un- 
supported conjecture.  Gesenius,  followed  by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Kurtz,  prefers  to  translate  the  words, 
'all  the  sons  of  (warlike)  tumult'— i.  e.,  all  the 
tumultuous  enemies  of  Israel,  considering  it 
synonymous  with  *the  tumultuous  ones,'  a  phrase 
apparently  borrowed  from  this  passage  (Jer,  xlviii. 
45:  cf.  Lam.  iii,  47).  18.  And  Edom  shall  be 
a  possession.  Seir,  which  is  used  in  the  parallel- 
ism, corresponds  with  Edom.  According  to  the 
reading  in  the  English  version,  Seir  should  be  a 
possession  for  his  enemies,  i.  e.,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  of  Edom ;  but  that  is  erroneous, 
for  Seir  had  in  the  Mosaic  age  been  long  the 
settled  residence  of  Esau's  descendants.  The 
latter  clause,  "  Israel  Shall  do  valiantly,"  clearly 
determines  who  were  to  become  the  possessors. 
[The  Septuagiut  interprets  it  correctly  6  kx^pdi 
avTov — i.  e.,  Israel.]  The  prediction  was  histori- 
cally verified  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47), 
of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  1  Ki.  xi.  15,  16;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  12),  and  of  Solomon  (1  Ki.  ix.  26).  But  this 
view  does  not  exhaust  the  prophecy;  for  Balaam 
represents  the  result  of  conquest  over  both  Moab 
and  Edom  as  an  absolute  and  permanent  posses- 
sion; and  hence,  although  the  Edomites  did  for  a 
time  recover  their  independence  (2  Ki.  viii.  20), 
and  make  partial  reprisals  upon  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  17),  we  find  the  prophets,  while  proclaiming 
their  gross  idolatries,  denouncing  their  consequent 
doom  in  the  most  solemn  and  fearful  terms  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  5;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22;  Lam.  iv.  21,  22;Ezek. 
XXV.  12-14;  XXXV.  15;  Chad,  ;  Mai.  i.  2-4:  cf. 
Josephus,  "'Antiquities,'  b.  x.,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  7;  also 
b.  xiii,,  ch.  ix.,  sec.  1 ;  ch.  xv.,  sec.  4).  and  Israel 
shall  do  valiantly  [^^n  n^'p]  (of.  Ps.  Ix.  14 ;  cviii. 
14 ;  cxviii.  15,  16).  But  this  clause  was  evidently 
designed  to  exhibit  the  state  of  Israel  in  victorious 
ascendency,  when  'Edom  should'be  a  possession ; ' 
and  the  translation,  therefore,  should  be,  '  and 
Israel  shall  acquire  power  or  wealth ' — a  sense  in 
which  Hengstenberg  has  shown  the  words  are  used 
(Deut.  viii.  17,  18;  Ruth  iv.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  29; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  4).  19.  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he 
that  shall  have  dominion  [m;;].  Some  [con- 
sidering this  to  be  a  form  of  the  verb  tt^] 
translate,  'he  that  shall  descend.'  But  others, 
looking  to  the  connection  with  the  preceding 
verse,  more  correctly  deduce  this  word  from 
[nnn]  '  he  shall  bear  rule'— viz.,  over  the  Edomites 
(Obad.  19).  and  shall  destroy  him  that  re- 
maineth of  the  city— lit.,  that  escaped  from  the 
city ;  i.  e.,  from  the  massacre  attending  the  cap- 
ture of  it.  [The  Septuagiut.  oTroXtt  o-w^o/iei/o// 
e/c  -TToXettis.  Mr.  Grove  {Smith  s  *  Dictionary,'  art. 
Moab)  considerB  "i*?,  "city,"  to  be  "ir,  Ar  of 
Moab,  as  he  also  thinks  the  same  *'city"  is 
referred  to,  Mic.  vi.  9.]    But  this  prophecy. 
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And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 

Amalek  was  *the  first  of  the  nations, 
But  his  latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever. 

And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable,  and  said. 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place, — and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock  : 
Nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted. 
Until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive. 


B.  0.  1452, 

4  Or,  the 
first  of  the 
nations 
that 
warred 
against 
Israel. 


thoiigh  it  received  a  historic  fulfilment  in  the 
temporal  overthrow  both  of  Moab  and  Edom, 
bad  a  more  extended  reference;  for  in  the  style 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  both— particularly  the 
latter — stand  as  emblems  of  the  heathen  nations, 
which  '  He,  i.  e..,  Christ,'  that  shall  come  out 
of  Jacob  and  have  the  dominion  shall  make  a 
possession  (Ps.  ii.  8)—?.  e.,  subdue  and  incorporate 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  Israel 
(cf.  Amos  ix.  12  with  Acts  xv.  17). 

20.  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations.  There 
is  Scriptural  evidence  that  this  people  had  an 
Independent  existence  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  and  that  they  had  a  permanent 
settlement  south  of  mount  Seir,  towards  Shur 
(1  Sam.  XV.  7 ;  xxvii.  8)—/.  e.,  on  the  east  of  Wady 
I'rhilrundel.  Philo  ('Life  of  Moses')  ascribes  to 
them  a  Ph<Enician  origin,  (cf.  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  43, 
and  '  Herodotus,'  b.  vii.,  ch.  Ixxxix.)  It  is  called 
"the  first  of  nations,"  not  certainly  as  being 
foremost  in  their  attack  upon  Israel ;  but  [as  d;i;i 
means  heathen  nations]  the  Amalekites  were  the 
first  of  contemporary  heathen  people,  probably  in 
point  of  antiquity,  certainly  of  power  (cf.  v.  7; 
^\.mos  vi.  1).  As  the  course  of  the  prophecy  is 
southward,  Balaam  could  not  actually  '  look  upon 
Amalek,'  whose  situation  was  too  distant  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula ;  he  could  do  it  only  with  eyes 
opened— i.  e. ,  mentally,  but  his  latter  end  shall  be 
that  he  perish  for  ever.  The  Amalekites  were  at 
that  time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  national  vigour 
and  prosperity ;  but  Balaam  foresees  their  doom. 
They  could  not  escape  the  vengeance  which  their 
unprovoked  attack  upon  God's  chosen  people 
merited;  and  hence,  although  they  appeared  on  a 
certain  occasion  (ch.  xiv.  45)  to  gain  a  partial  vic- 
tory over  Israel,  yet  their  overthrow  was  com- 
manded, and  the  Israelites  were  made  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  Divine  sentence  (see  on  1  Sam. 
XV.  1). 

21.  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took 
up  his  parable  ['rj^rt  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  19;  Judg.  iv. 
14,  17) ;  'yV>n  (1  Chr.  ii.  55) ;  'Jj?.  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10) ; 
and  Ti^  {v.  22;  Judg.  iv.  11)].  In  all  these  varied 
forms  this  Gentile  name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  here 
referred  to  were  not  the  Kenite  tribe  of  Mid- 
ianites,  with  the  phylarch  of  which  Moses  was 
connected  by  family  ties ;  for  that  branch  con- 
tinued always  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly 
alliance  with  Israel  (1  Chr.  ii.  55);  whereas  it  was 
the  enemies  of  lerael  against  whom  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  Balaam  were  directed.  Moreover, 
their  tents  were  pitched  at  that  time  near  the 
Israelitish  encampment  on  the  plains  of  Moab; 
and  if  they  did  not  actually  join  in  the  measures 
taken  for  the  overthrow  of  Jericho,  they  were 
immediately  subsequent  to  that  event  located 
near  the  city  of  palm-trees  (Judg.  i.  16),  whence, 
migrating  to  the  north  of  Canaan,  they  chose  a 
I^astoral  circuit  for  theiuselves  on  the  spacious 
I)lains  lying  upon  the  Kishon.  In  very  different 
circumstances  were  the  Kenites  whose  doom  was 
X)redicted  by  Balaam.  They  inhabited  the  wild 
mountainous  region  south  of  Palestine,  extending 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah  And  on  both 
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shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  They  were  an  old 
Canaanite  tribe;  for,  whatever  was  their  origin, 
they  had  acquired  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
as  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  in  that  land  which 
was  promised  to  Abraham's  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  19); 
and  they  are  mentioned  by  Balaam  next  after 
Amalek,  from  their  relative  position  to  that  tribe, 
on  the  border  of  whose  settlement  they  dwelt, 
and  with  whom  they  are  described  as  closely 
associated  in  a  league  of  hostile  opposition  to 
Israel  (ch.  xiv.  25,  43,  45;  1  Sam.  xv.  6;  xxvii.  10; 
XXX.  29).  In  accordance  with  these  statements, 
their  settlement  is  described  by  Procopius  as  em- 
bracing Petra  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Balaam 
"looked"  on  them.  In  surveying  the  regions  to 
the  south  of  Moab,  he  may  have  turned  signifi- 
cantly from  Edom  in  a  direction  westward  to 
Amalek  and  the  Kenites.  But  the  phrase, 
"looked  on  the  Kenites,"  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  not  of  actual  sight,  but  of  prophetic  vision, 
which  it  bears  (v.  20) ;  for  their  distant  mountain- 
land  could  not  be  visible  from  the  summit  of  Peor. 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place  [-qna^in  ]n\i<.]— per- 
petuity  is  thy  habitation  (Gesenius).  and  thou 
puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock  [o'i^].  Ewald,  con- 
sidering D^b  as  a  part,  pass.,  renders  the  clause, 
'thy  nest  is  set.'  Others,  who  regard  it  in  the 
imperative  mood,  translate,  '  let  thy  dwelling- 
place  be  strong,  and  put  thy  nest  in  the  rock.' 
There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  in  the  original — 
'  Queneka,  thy  keyi  or  nest,  nevertheless  Ken  shall 
be  wasted  '—which  is  lost  in  a  translation, 
in  the  rock,  which  Stanley  and  others  interpret  Sela 
—i.e.,  Petra,  the  far-famed  metropolis  of  Idumea, 
situated  in  Wady  Mtisa.  [The  Septuagint  has  tv 
■KtTpa  •  and  we  prefer  taking  'the  nest  in  the  rock,' 
where  they  had  planted  themselves,  as  descriptive 
of  the  high  precipitoiis  region  about  Tell  'Arad,  as 
well  as  of  Petra  (cf.  Obad.  3;  Jer.  xlix.  16;  also 
Bobifison,  'Biblical  Researches,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  202, 
618;  Wilton,  'Nggeb,'  p.  76).]  The  Kenites  proudly 
imagined  that  in  their  lofty  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tain eyrie  they  were  secure  from  all  risk  of  peril ; 
and  Balaam  tacitly  admits  that  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  assault;  but  they  would  not 
escape  tl>o  just  retribution  which  their  hostility 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God  had  provoked.  22. 
Nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted.  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  verb  [i??3,]  is  to  eat  up,  to 
consume;  and  Gesenius  hex., ^  sub  voce)  assigns 
it  various  significations  in  the  Piel  conj..  No.  2, 
to  cause  to  burn,  to  consume;  and  No.  3,  to  take 
away,  to  remove,  to  destroy.  In  either  of  these 
acceptations  he  considers  the  word  may  be  taken 
in  this  clause ;  for  he  renders  it,  '  the  Kenites  shall 
be  driven  out,  destroyed.'  H en^stenberg  takes  it 
in  both  of  these  senses,  applying  it  to  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  generally,  which  were  represented  by 
the  Kenites— the  first  of  those  tribes  whose  hos- 
tility was  displayed  against  Israel  (ch.  xiv.  25, 
43,  45),  and  whose  destruction  or  expulsion  from 
Canaan  the  latter  were  the  agents  of  Providence 
in  accomplishing— at  first  by  the  war  of  invasion 
under  Joshua,  and  gradually  during  their  subse- 
quent occupation  of  the  land,   until  Asshur  shall 
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23  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Alas  !  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this? 

24  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  "  Chittim, 


carry  thee  away  captive.  The  party  addressed 
//eni76'fen6e?v/ considers,  with  Calvin,  to  be  Israel,  and 
snjiports  this  opinion  on  these  two  grounds, — 1st, 
Because  it  seems  an  exceedingly  harsh  and  forced 
construction  for  the  Kenite  to  be,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and 
at  the  close  abruptly  addressed  in  tne  second ; 
and,  2ndly,  Because  to  exhibit  the  prosperity  and 
ascendant  influence  of  Israel  was  the  main  object 
of  Balaam's  proyihecies ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  to  show,  by  an 
incidental  mention  of  a  great  calamity,  that  this 
prosperity  would  not  be  pure  and  uninterrupted ; 
Srdly,  Because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  these  prophecies  for  Balaam  to  address  Israel 
directly  (cf.  vv.  5,  9,  last  clause).  Kurtz  opposes 
the  views  of  Hengstenlerg  respecting  the  national 
existence  of  the  Kenites— 1st,  Because  their  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogical  table  of  nations 
in  the  age  of  Moses ;  and,  2udly,  also  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  list  of  the  population 
whom  the  Israelites  destroyed.  He  infers,  there- 
fore, that  although  they  had  for  a  time  the  name 
and  locality  of  a  separate  tribe  in  Canaan,  they 
had  gradually  sunk,  till  they  had  lost  their  inde- 
pendence; and  as  Jethro,  who  was  a  Kenite 
(Judg.  i.  16),  is  called  a  Midianite  (ch.  x.  29),  and 
"priest  of  Midiau"  (Exod.  iii.  1),  the  Kenites  had 
become  incoi'porated  with  the  larger  tribe  of  the 
Midianites,  and  the  people  were  called  indiffer- 
ently by  the  one  name  or  the  other.  The  reason 
why  the  name  Kenite  is  preferred  in  this  passage 
is  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the  words  already 
referred  to.  But  that  the  Midianites  were  really 
the  people  whose  doom,  under  that  appellation, 
was  denounced,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Kurtz,  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  from  their  league 
with  Moab  in  hiring  Balaam  (ch.  xxii.  7),  and  their 
diabolical  scheme  of  seduction  (ch.  xxv.),  they 
were  prominent  amongst  the  enemies  of  Israel  on 
whom  the  arm  of  retributive  justice  should  fall. 
"The  Kenite  shall  be  wasted"  is  literally,  'the 
Kenite  shall  be  for  a  burning' — i.e.,  as  Kurtz 
interprets  the  passage,  '  the  home  of  the  Kenites 
(Midianites)  shall  be  destroyed,  but  they  them- 
selves shall  be  carried  away  captive.'  It  is  true, 
there  is  no  historical  account  of  the  Midianites 
being  carried  away  captive  by  Asshur ;  but  they 
are  only  mentioned  once  subsequently  to  their 
overthrow  by  Cideou  (Isa.  Ix.  6).  There  is  no  im- 
probability, therefore,  in  the  supposition  that 
they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 
This  interpretation  we  adopt  as  the  correct  one, 
both  because  Balaam  was  Divinely  constrained  to 
bless  Israel,  not  to  curse  him  (as  an  allusion  to 
the  Babylonish  cai)tivity  would  have  been),  and 
because,  although  in  the  three  previous  prophecies 
Balaam  dealt  exclusively  in  eulogies  upon  Israel, 
this  fourth  prediction  was  uttered  with  the  ex- 
press design  to  '  advertise  Balak  what  this  people 
would  do  to  his  people  in  the  latter  days  ! '  Sir 
H.  Raiolinson  supports  this  view ;  but  he  proposes 
a  new  reading,  which,  though  merely  conjectural, 
we  subjoin.  []p\'*,  usually  rendered  firmness, 
strength  (Gen.  xKx.  24),  or  perpetuity  (Exod,  xiv, 
27),  he  takes  as  a  proper  name— 'Ethan,  or  Yat- 
nan,'  a  maritime  city  south  of  Phoenicia,  which 
formed  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Assyrian  territory 
towards  Egypt,  the  Ehinocolura  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  whole  passage,  viewed  in  this  light,  will 
read  thus:  'Thy  dwelling  is  Ethan  (Yatnan),  and 
thou  puttcst  tny  nest  in  Sela  (Petra);'  for  the 
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transportation  of  the  Kenites  t»  Assyria  from  this 
quarter,  which  is  foretold  in  the  next  verse,  is 
duly  related  in  the  inscriptions.] 

23.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said. 
[The  Septuagint  introduces  this  by  Kai  U<hv  tou 
'Qy,  'and  when  he  looked  on  OgJ] 

Alas  !  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?  ["d 

hj^  icbp  n;.ri^]— who  shall  live  from  (after)  God's  set- 
ting (appointing)  it  ?  [Septuagint,  Tts  ^/Jo-erai  urau 
SrPj  TuvTu  6  3-605 ;  who  shall  live  when  (since)  God 
shall  do  this?   Ildvernick  thinks  that  this  vexed 

Eassage  can  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  only 
y  supposing  an  Aramaism ;  '  for  here  the  words,  n;n 
19,  cannot,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language, 
mean  anything  else  than  to  revive,  to  recover  from 
anything  (2  Ki.  i.  2;  viii.  8) ;  and  is  here  simply 
after  the  Aramaic— twowwd!;  hence  smar^,  suffering 
in  general;  so  that  the  clause  may  be  translated 
thus:  'Who  can  recover  from  his  wound  (from 
that  inflicted  on  him),  O  Almighty?'  ('Historico- 
Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,'  p.  88. )] 
Assuming  this  new  utterance  of  Balaam  to  be  a 
continuance  of  the  concluding  strain  in  the  last, 
the  import  of  the  exclamation  is,— so  terrible  will 
be  the  massacre,  so  wide-spread  the  desolation, 
that  few  shall  escape  the  judgment  that  shall  send 
a  Nebuchadnezzar  to  scourge  all  those  regions. 
But  Henystenherg,  considering  that  the  exclama- 
tion occurs  on  the  commencement  of  a  new  mashal, 
joins  it,  with  more  critical  accuracy,  to  the  pre- 
diction that  follows ;  and  the  cry  of  distress  which 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  Balaam  was  owing  to  the 
pain  he  felt  in  knowing  that  the  calamity  he  was 
about  to  announce  would  fall  directly  upon  his  own 
jieople,  and  he  was  constrained  to  proclaim  it.  24. 
ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim  [-119 

D^ns]— from  the  side  (quarter)  of  Chittim;  i.e., 
Cyprus,  without  indicating  the  particular  country 
from  which  this  naval  expedition  should  come. 
Gesenius,  indeed,  asserts  that  Cliittim  is  some- 
times used  by  the  sacred  w-riters  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  denote  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parts,  including  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  Henqstenberg  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  this  extended  acceptation  of  the  term  was 
introduced  in  a  much  later  age  (see  'Balaam,'  p. 
5(X)).  But  Cyprus  was  the  great  emporium,  the 
commercial  mart,  the  medium  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  East  and  West;  and  in  this  respect 
alone  it  is  made  here  to  represent  the  occidental 
countries,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall 
afflict  Eher.  {-w\^  denotes  sometimes  the  laud 
(Gen.  ii.  4;  xxv.  18;  2  Ki.  xv.  29;  xvii.  6;  xviii. 
11;  Isa.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii.  11;  ix.  3;  x.  6;  Mic.  v.  6; 
Zeph.  ii.  13;  Zech.  x.  10),  and  at  other  times  the 
people  (Isa.  xix.  23;  xxiii.  13;  xxx.  31;  xxxi.  8; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23;  xxxii.  22;  Hos. 
xiv.  4)  of  Assyria.]  "Eber."  The  proper  interpre- 
tation of  this  word  has  occasioned  much  discussion 
(see  on  Gen.  x.  21;  xiv.  13).  Little  assistance  in 
leading  to  a  right  conclusion  is  afforded  by  the 
ancient  versions,  which  difler  greatly.  ^  [The  Sep- 
tuagint renders  the  verse  thus,— Kat  e^eXeixrnat 
€K  y^iipuiu  KiTiaioji;  kui  KaKwtrovaiv  Acraovp  iccu 
KUKUiTova-iv  'E/?pai'ous.  Kai  duxot  ofxodvfiaSoi/  utto- 
XoZuTai,  'And  he  shall  come  forth  from  the  hands 
of  Cittiteans,  and  they  shall  afflict  the  Assyrians, 
and  shall  afflict  the  Hebrews,  and  themselves 
shall  perish  together.'  The  Vulgate  translates  it, 
'  Venient  in  trieribus  de  Italia,  superabunt  Assynos 
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Aud  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  "Eber, 
And  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever. 


vastabuDtque  Hebrseos,'  'They  shall  come  in 
triremes  from  Italy ;  they  shall  vanquish  the  As- 
syriaus,  and  devastate  the  Hebrews,'  &c.l  The 
Arabicand  Syriac  versions  have  'the Hebrews 'also. 
Such,  a  rendering,  however,  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  this  prophecy,  which  was  to 
announce  the  overthrow  or  the  punishment,  not  of 
Israel,  but  solely  of  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel. 
The  Samaritan  version  retains  Heber.  The  Tar- 
gums  exhibit  a  greater  discrepancy  in  this  matter 
even  than  the  versions ;  but  they  coincide  in 
not  identifying  Eber  with  'the  Hebrews' ;  for  the 
Targiim  of  Jonathan  says,  'all  the  children  of 
Eber;' that  of  Onkelos,  'beyond  the  Euphrates;' 
and  that  of  Jerusalem,  'all  the  children  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates.'  Rosenmuller 
('Scholia,'  in  loco)  considers  the  word  Eber  to 
be  in  parallelism  with  Asshur.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  verb,  "afflict,"  to  both  Asshur  and 
Eber  presents  an  objection  to  their  being  regarded 
as  synonymous.  The  latter  word  is  rather  an  ex- 
tension ol  the  meaning  of  the  former;  for,  taking 
it  to  be  the  preposition  'beyond,'  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  elliptical,  denoting  the  country  'beyond'  the 
river;  and  thus,  as  the  first  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy pointed  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  in  the  eastern  desert,  the  latter  portion  will 
refer  to  all  the  trans-Euphratean  nations— includ- 
ing, along  with  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Babylonia, 
and  Persia,  all  the  inferior  tribes  which  had  com- 
bined with  them  in  the  oppression  and  captivity 
of  God's  people.— Every  intelligent  and  unbiassed 
mind  must  perceive  in  these  brief  but  most  signi- 
ficant words  a  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
gigantic  heathen  despotisms  of  Asia— the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires — by  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  the  Romans.  The 
announcement  of  those  mighty  political  revolutions 
at  so  remote  a  period — wound  up  by  the  specific 
declaration  that  'ships,  via  Cyprus,  should  convey 
European  troops  for  the  subversion  of  the  imperial 
power  of  Asia — 'made  1450  b.  c,  half  a  millen- 
nium before  Homer,  and  some  700  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome'  {Stanley,  'Jewish  Church,' 
p.  192)— was  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  the  speaker's  hopes  and  fears.  The  allega- 
tion that  these  prophetic  utterances  of  Balaam 
were  poetical  compositions  produced  in  a  later 
age,  and  in  fact  contain  vaticinia  post  evenius,  is 
refuted  by  internal  as  well  as  external  evidence. 
For,  while  the  words  which  refer  to  Asshur  {v.  22) 
represent  that  empire  as  pursuing  a  victorious 
career,  those  {v.  24)  describe  the  overthrow  of  that 
power  and  the  other  great  monarchies  of  Asia  ;  so 
that  the  date  of  these  i)rophecie3,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis referred  to,  would  be  fixed  towards  the 
close  of,  or  subsequent  to,  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
But  the  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  with 
Agag  (v.  7)  points  to  a  much  earlier  period;  for 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites  bv  Saul 
(1  Sam,  XV.),  there  would  have  been  an  obvious 
impropriety  in  any  speaker  or  writer  contrasting 
the  power  and  splendour  of  one  ruler  with  those 
of  another  who  had  long  been  extinct.  Besides, 
there  is  extraneous  proof  of  the  early  date  of 
Balaam's  prophecies,  furnished  by  the  references 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  who 
preceded  the  caj^tivities  ( Jer.  xlviii.  4,  5,  6 ;  Obad. 
13,  17;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Assuming,  then,  that  these 
predictions  were  uttered  at  the  time  and  in  the 
circumstances  described  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it 
admits  of  no  question  whether  such  a  prophecy 
was  the  result  of  liuman  sagacity  or  Divine  know- 
ledge. The  conclusion  irresistibly  forced  upon 
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the  reflective  reader  is,  that  it  originated  in  a 
l)rescience  supernaturally  imparted  by  (^od.  The 
doom  of  all  the  nations  named  is  predicted  iu 
terms  of  which  history  demonstrates  the  exact 
truth.  But  this  remarkable  prophecy  extends 
far  beyond  the  overthrow  of  the  historic  people 
specifically  mentioned.  It  has  a  Messianic  refer- 
ence ;  and  in  the  smiting  of  Moab,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Edom,  in  the  destruction  of  Amalek,  of  tlie 
Kenites,  Assyria,  and  other  heathen  nations,  which 
maintained  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Israel,  we 
see  typified  the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies  of 
God's  people,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a 
righteous  kingdom. 

25.  Balaam  .  .  .  returned  to  Ms  place— ?.  e., 
to  his  habitation  or  home  (cf.  ch.  vii.  14)  in 
Mesopotamia.  Though  he  set  out,  however,  on  a 
homeward  journey,  he  did  not  continue  in  that 
direction,  but  turned  aside,  leaving  the  Moabite 
territory;  not  to  the  Israelitish  camp,  as  Heng- 
s^e?i6er^  assumes— a  vain,  unsupported  conjecture — 
but  to  the  contiguous  pasture  land  of  the  Midian- 
ites  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22).  The  historian 
has  contented  himself  with  simply  intimating  the 
fact  of  Balaam's  departure;  for  the  principal,  or 
rather  the  sole  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
episode,  was  to  put  upon  record  that  the  prophet, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  curse,  was  constrained 
to  bless,  Israel.  That  record  having  been  made, 
it  was  of  no  importance  to  chronicle  the  subse- 
quent movements  of  the  Mesopotamian  seer;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  only  from  an  incidental  notice  iu 
a  later  portion  of  the  history  we  learn  that  he 
had  gone  to  tamper  w'ith  the  Midianites,  The 
explanation  of  this  singular  movement  seems  to 
be,  that  through  the  overpowering  impulses  of  his 
master  passion,  he  still  indulged  a  hoi)e  of  securing 
the  expected  reward ;  and  believing  that  Jehovah 
was  a  local  deity  like  others,  he  imagined,  now 
that  he  was  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Moab,  he 
would  be  entirely  free  from  the  mental  constraint 
that  had  compelled  him  in  that  country  to  act 
contrary  to  his  interests  and  intentions.  The 
engrossing  influence  of  ambition  and  avarice  ex- 
tinguished the  impression  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecies he  had  recently  delivered;  and  with  a 
view  of  pandering  still  to  the  wishes  of  his  anxious 
employers,  he  planned  a  villanous  scheme,  of  such 
a  description  as  he  well  knew  would,  by  severing 
the  relations  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  change  the 
destiny  of  that  people.  '  Had  the  details  of  his 
achievements  iu  Midian  been  given,  as  those  in 
Moab  are  given,  they  might  have  been  as  numer- 
ous, as  important,  and  as  interesting"  {Blunfs 
'Undesigned  Coincidences,'  p.  87). 

The  character  of  Balaam,  marked  by  so  many 
inconsistencies,  and  continually  oscillating  between 
antagonistic  principles— a  professed  servant  of  the 
true  God,  and  at  the  same  time  a  self-sold  slave  of 
the  devil — declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will  as  revealed  to 
him,  yet  secretly  resolved  to  pursue  an  opi)osite 
course— praying  as  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  aud  yet 
grovelling  in  the  dust  of  the  world— is  a  moral 
enigma  which  has  puzzled  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  satisfactorily  to  unriddle.  One  grand  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  has  been  whether  he  was  a  real  prophet, 
one  of  the  ancient  magi,  or  merely  a  sagacious  and 
artful  diviner.  Some,  founding  on  the  expression, 
"soothsayer,"  which  occurs  in  Joshua  (ch.  xiii.  22: 
cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iv,,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  2; 
Fhilo,''  Life  of  Moses,'  sec,  48),  have  maintained  tha:^ 
he  was  an  infamous,  unprincipled  sorcerer,  whos.; 
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25     And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and  returned  to  his  place :  ^and  Balak 
also  went  his  way. 


whole  power  consisted  in  magic  and  in  maledic- 
tions.   A  second  class  have  held  the  opinion  that 
he  only  pretended  to  consult  the  Lord,  for  he  was 
an  idolater,  and  possessed  no  gifts  beyond  that  of 
a  far-seeing  sagacity  and  calculating  prudence; 
while  a  third  class  have  admitted  that  he  knew 
the  true  God,  erected  altars  to  his  honour,  and 
was  a  real  prophet,  though  corrupted  by  avarice. 
Tliere  is  truth  in  every  one  of  these  views ;  but 
it  is  only  the  combination  of  all  of  them  that, 
furnishing  a  key  to  open  the  latent  principles  of 
Balaam's  character,  can  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of 
this  extraordinary  personage.    Born  a  heathen,  or 
perhaps  bred  in  some  corrupt  form  of  the  patri- 
archal religion  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  30),  he  had  been 
brought  to  believe  in  the  being  and  character  of 
Jehovah ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was 
greatly  mixed  up  with  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
superstition.  He  was  susceptible  of  pious  feelings, 
and  acknowledged  God  to  a  certain  extent  in  his 
practice;  but  any  good  principles  he  had  imbibed 
were  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  overborne  by  the 
predominance  of  sordid  passions.    Endowed  with 
supernatural  inspiration,  which  enabled  him  to 
reveal  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  as 
connected  with  Israel,  he  degraded  his  prophetic 
gift  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  courting  the 
afflatus  by  the  preparatory  rites  of  augury,  and, 
like  Simon  Magus  in  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Testament  age,  thought   "to  make  a  gain  of 
godliness."    '  There  were  certainly  in  Balaam  the 
elements  of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  earnest  study  of  the 
Divine  procedure  towards  Israel;  but  he  had 
stopxjed  with  the  elements, — it  had  never  come  to  a 
fundamental  conversion  with  him:  there  certainly 
were  conferred  upon  him  single  clear  flashes  of 
light  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  this  prophetic 
gift  appears  throughout  not  as  a  comprehensive 
and  certain  one'  {Hengstenherg,  'Balaam,'  p.  346). 
'  Balaam   was   a   heathen    soothsayer    and  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  time.  The 
course  of  his  history  shows  us  clearly  enough 
where  it  was  that  the  obstacle  lay;  in  other  words, 
how  it  was  that,  after  Balaam  had  recognized 
Jehovah  as  the  true  and  supreme  God,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Jehovah  did  not  fail 
to  make  Himself  known  in  word  and  power,  he 
did  not  entirely  lay  aside  his  heathen  incantations, 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  cause  was  not  primarily  an  intellectual  one, 
nor  did  it  arise  from  any  disqualification  for  the 
calling  of  a  genuine  prophet  of  Jehovah.    It  was 
altogether  moral,  and  lay  entirely  in  the  will. 
Hitherto  Balaam  had  practised  magic  as  a  trade. 
When  he  became  convinced  that  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  w'as  stronger  than  the  gods  of  all 
the  other  nations,  he  turned  to  Him,  probably 
in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  he  would  be  able 
to  secure  more  striking  results  and  still  larger 
gains.    Thus  he  carried  into  his  new  phase  of  life 
a  heathen  state  of  mind,  which  inevitably  pre- 
vented him  from  being  more  firmly  established 
or  making  farther  progress  in  his  fellowship  with 
Jehovah,  so  long  as  it  remained  unconquered. 
We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  his  aims  and 
endeavours  were  divested  of  pobler  and  loftier 
motives;  for,  had  this  been  the  case,  Jehovah 
would  have  hardly  suffered  Himself  to  be  found 
of  him,  or  have  replied  to  his  inquiries.  And 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  piet  by  Jehovah  was 
not  without  effect  upon  the  spirit  and  heart, 
the  mind  and  will  of   the  magician'  {Kurtz, 
*  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,'  iij.,  p,  393). 
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He  is  represented  in  Scripture  at  one  time  as  "a 
soothsayer,"  at  another  as  "  a  prophet "  (2  Pet.  ii. 
15) ;  and  his  fame,  from  his  relations  to  God,  must 
have  been  great,  when  the  king  of  Moab  twice 
sent  across  the  Assyrian  desert  urgent  invitations 
to  solicit  the  benefit  of  his  valued  services  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.    With  regard  to  his  pro- 
phetic vitterances,  his  mind  at  the  time  must  have 
been  raised  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  a  lofty  state 
of  ecstatic  fervour ;  for  more  clear,  more  vigorous, 
more  sublime  pi*edictions  than  those  which  he 
delivered  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
volume;  and  in  perusing  these  predictions,  even 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  the  reader 
is  hurried  along  with  admiration  of  the  tine  con- 
ceptions, the  powerful  imagination,  and  the  richly- 
poetic  diction  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
By  whatever  means  the  knowledge  of  these  utter- 
ances was  communicated  to  Israel— whether,  as 
Hengstenherg  supposes,  by  Balaam  himself,  during 
a  supposed  visit  to  the  Israelitish  canip,  or,  as 
others  conjecture,  through  the  Midianites,  who 
intermingled  with  the  people  of  God— they  were 
recorded   by  Moses  under  the  superintending 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  who  had  inspired  them ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lays  of  the 
Mesopotamian  sage,  taking  a  strong  hold  of  the 
memories  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  of  the  Moab- 
ite  and  Midianite  chiefs  in  whose  hearing  they 
were  pronounced,  would  be  a  great  means  of  in- 
spiriting the  one  in  prospect  of  invading  Canaan, 
and  of  creating  among  those  heathen  people  the 
expectation  of  a  glorious  King  who  was  to  arise  in 
Israel.    This  latter  consideration  tends  to  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  respecting  the  en- 
listment of  Balaam's  services  in  predicting  the 
glory  of  Messiah's  kingdom.    This  is  an  isolated 
case — the  only  known  instance  of  a  Gentile  being 
endowed  with  prophetic  gifts;  and  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  there  was  some  important 
reason  for  so  remarkable  an  exce^jtion.    And  this 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
that  it  was  to  Gentiles  that  his  prophecies  were 
addressed,  though  they  were  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  sacred  annals.    It  was  by  the  revelations 
made  to  Balaam  that  gleams  of  Divine  light  burst 
on  the  darkened  nations  of  the  heathen  world ; 
and  more  especially  it  is  to  them  we  are  to  trace 
that  general  expectation  which  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  all  over  the 
East,  relative  to  the  appearance  of  an  exalted  and 
glorious  personage.    This  expectation  was  realized 
at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  era, 
when  magi,  under  the  guidance  of  a  miraculous 
meteor  in  the  heavens,  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and 
inquired  w^here  was  He  who  was  born  King  of  the 
Jews  (Matt,  ii.);  for  they  had  seen  His  star  in 
the  East.    This  was  an  obvious  allusion  to  the 
beautiful  words  of  Balaam, — "There  shall  come  a 
Star  out  of  Jacob:"  and  thus  did  Jehovah,  by 
employing  Balaam,  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  to  foretell  future  events,  not  only  dis- 
play His  sovereignty,  but  with  Divine  wisdom 
prepare  the  nations,  in  some  measure,  for  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  as  well  as  for  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  His  reign,  (see  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b. 
iv.,  ch.  vi.,  sees.  12  and  13;  Origen,  '  Contra  Cels.,' 
lib.  i.,  sec.  160:  also  'In  Numeros  Horn.,' xiii., 
sec.  7;  Eusehius,  '  Demonst.  Evang.,'  lib.  ix.,  sec. 
1 ;  Warhurton's  'Divine  Legation.*^  ^-..i^.,  sec  4  ; 
SaurMs  'Discours  Historiques,'  torn,  ii.,  disc.  64; 
Newton,  'On  the  Prophecies,'  disser.  v.;  Henqsten- 
berg  and  Kurtz,  as  already  referred  to ;  Ewald's 
'  Geschichte,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  277;  Grandpierret  'Essais 


The  Israelites  idolatry 
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with  Moah. 


25     AND  Israel  abode  in  "Sliittim,  and  ^the  people  began  to  commit    ^-  ^-  ^^^^ 

2  whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab.    And    they  called  the  people 

unto the  sacrifices  of  their  gods:  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed  &     31.' 1*6^.' 

3  down  to  their  gods.    And  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal-peor:  and  the  <=  josh.  22.l7. 

4  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.    And  the  Lord  said  unto  ^  ^x.  st.  15. 


Bur  le  Pentateuque,'  xxiii. ;  Stanley's  'Jewish 
Church,'  Lect.  viii.;  '  Miuutise  of  Prophecy  and  the 
Minutiae  of  Fulfilment,'  by  Rev.  F.  Tilney  Bassett; 
Moses  Stuart,  'On  Daniel,'  p.  346;  Boyle,  'On 
Daniel,'  p.  387,  note;  Pusey,  '  On  Daniel,'  preface, 
pp.  vii.  and  xi.) 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-18.— The  Israelites'  Whore- 
dom AND  Idolatry  with  Moab.  1.  Israel  abode 
in  Shittim  [o-'t^JJ'?]— always  with  the  article  pre- 
fixed (Josh.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1) ;  fully  expressed  ['^n] 
D^-wsp^n]  (Joel  iii.  18,  where,  however,  the  name  is 
believed  to  be  applied  to  another  locality,  or  to  be 
used  symbolically) — the  wady  or  valley  of  acacias, 
or  [□"ias'n  b'^.^'l  (ch.  xxxiii.  49),  the  meadow  (shaded 
by)  the  acacias— a  verdant  meadow  on  the  plains 
of  Moab,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (see  on 
ch.  xxii.  1).  Josephus,  who  calls  it  Abila,  de- 
scribes the  place  as  about  sixty  stadia  from  that 
river  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  1;  also  b.  v., 
ch.  i,  sec.  1),  while  Emehius  and  Jerome  ('Ono- 
mast.,'  art.  'Sattim')  represent  it  as  lying  in  close 
contiguity  to  mount  Peor.  Modern  travellers 
estimate  its  width  at  about  five  miles.  It  was 
most  probably  a  part  of,  or  identical  with,  "the 
valley  over  against  Beth  peor"  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  48, 
49 ;  Deut.  i.  1 ;  iii.  29 ;  iv.  46),  which  appears  to 
have  separated  Wady  Sha'il  from  Wady  Hesbdn 
{Robinson's  'Physical  Geography,' p.  75).  The  pass 
of  Hesban,  down  which  the  Israelites  came  from 
the  mountains  to  this  plain,  is  a  descent  of  3,000 
feet,  witli  tlie  daughters  of  Moab.  They  were 
entrapped  into  this  wickedness  by  a  deeply-con- 
trived scheme  of  seduction.  It  was  a  political 
device  of  the  Midianites,  who  artfully  employed 
the  agency  of  Moabite  women,  as,  on  many  ac- 
counts, the  better  fitted  for  carrying  their  plan 
for  the  ruin  of  Israel  into  execution.  Their  kin- 
dred origin,  their  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Israelites  in  allowing  them  a  passage  through  their 
territory  (Deut,  ii.  2§),  and  the  ripening  acquaint- 
ance between  the  two  peoples,  to  which  the  pro- 
tracted encampment  on  the  plains  of  Moab  had 
led,  suggested  the  expedient  of  enlisting  the  bland- 
ishments of  "the  daughters  of  Moab"  to  break 
down  the  barrier  that  separated  the  nation  of 
Israel  from  the  indigenous  people  around  them. 
The  Midianites  were  the  guilty  authors  and  the 
active  promoters  of  this  villanous  plot  {vv.  6,  14, 17; 
ch.  xxxi.  2,  3) ;  but  "  the  daughters  of  Moab  "  are 
put  prominently  forward  in  the  commencement  of 
this  narrative,  because,  Moab  being  nearer  the 
camp  of  Israel,  there  was  more  frequent  com- 
munication between  the  peoi)le  of  both  ;  and  also 
because  Moab,  as  the  greater  power  in  the  trans- 
jordanic  confederacy,  included  the  Midianites. 
2.  they  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of 
their  gods  [jn^n^.^s]- i,  e.^  the  gods  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Moab,  the  pronominal  adjunct  being  femi- 
nine. The  word  Elohim  maybe  rendered  'god,' 
as  it  is  frequently  used  for  the  One  God,  or  "gods," 
denoting  all  the  idols  in  the  Moabite  pantheon. 
It  was  the  women  of  the  country  who  invited  the 
men  of  Israel  to  visit  at  their  houses— most  prob- 
ably on  some  festive  season ;  and  then,  after  j)ar- 
taking  of  their  good  cheer— meats,  a  portion  of 
them  always  ofTered  first  in  sacrifice— their  pam- 
pered senses  disposed  tliem  readily  to  indulge  in 
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the  boundless  revelry  which  usually  characterized 
the  carnivals  of  the  heathen,  the  people  did  eat, 
and  bowed  down  to  their  gods.  The  Phoenician 
worship  i>revailed  all  over  the  countries  east  of 
the  Jordan  ;  the  chief  deities  being  Baal,  Chemosh, 
and  Astartb,  or  Ashtaroth,  under  the  secondary 
forms  of  Atesh  or  Att'sh,  Ken,  Alilat  or  Alytta 
(the  Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians).  These  were 
considered  the  tutelary  divinities  who  protected 
the  four  provinces— Shittim,  Ken,  Amalek,  and 
Elath.  The  rites  of  worship  were  celebrated  with 
infamous  excesses, (cf.  'Herodotus,'  b.  i.,  ch,  cxcix.) 
3.  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal-peor.  Baal 
was  a  general  name  for  'lord,'  and  Peor  either 
for  a  hill  in  Moab,  or  derived  from  a  verb  signi- 
fying to  open,  to  uncover,  with  reference  to  the 
abominable  priapism  which  was  the  favourite 
worship  in  that  temple.  The  idol  was  sometimes 
called  simply  Peor  {v.  18;  ch.  xxxi,  16;  Josh, 
xxii.  17).  [The  Septuagiut  has  l3si\(j>Eya>p.  nnri 
'^^^^^^j  ctnd  Israel  was  joined;  but  as  it  was  a  vol- 
untary act  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  it,  the 
passive  form  of  the  verb  has  here  a  reflex  signifi- 
cation, and  is  equivalent  to,  Israel  served,  or 
worshipped  Baal ;  so  that  by  participating  in  the 
rites  of  Peor  they  committed  the  double  offence 
of  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  not  by  a  single  or 
occasional  act  merely,  but  by  oft-repeated  inter- 
course, till  they  acquired  the  habit ;  and,  in  the 
strong  language  of  Hosea  (Hos.  ix.  10,  n.^^!),  they 
separated  themselves— like  Nazarites,  who,  with- 
drawing from  certain  observances,  pleasures,  and 
pursuits,  devoted  themselves  to  God— these  Israel- 
ites gave  themselves  to  Baalbosheth — shame  (2 
Sam,  xi.  21).]  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
although  it  is  said,  "  the  people  began  to  commit 
whoredom,"  a  portion  of  them  only  fell  into  this 
sin  (Deut,  iv.  3,  4;  1  Cor.  x.  8).  Even  with  re- 
gard to  them,  such  a  consummation  was  probably 
gradual.  They  probably  intended  only,  by  visit- 
ing the  Moabite  dames  at  their  houses,  to  enjoy 
a  little  pleasant  intercourse ;  but  evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners;  and  the  women 
who  had  been  instigated  to  put  forth  all  their  arts 
of  pleasing,  no  sooner  found  themselves  successful 
in  gaining  the  favour  of  Israelitish  men,  than  they 
allured  them,  by  insinuating  arts,  to  repair  to  the 
temples,  and  thus  seduced  one  and  another,  till 
these  profligates  became  numerous,  into  the  gross 
sensualities  by  which  their  high  places  were  dese- 
crated (cf,  Ps,  cvi.  28).  The  '  bowing  down  to  the 
gods '  of  Moab,  whatever  this  may  mean,  seems  to 
be  noticed  as  a  distinct  act  of  religious  homage. 
In  fact,  the  mere  participation  in  the  sacrificial 
feast  of  the  god  in  whose  honour  it  was  held  was 
reckoned  tantamount  to  actually  engaging  in  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  on  that  account  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxi  v. 
15,  10),  But  that  was  a  venial  kind  of  idolatry 
compared  with  the  gross  licentiousjiess  which  was 
practised  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Peor  temple;  and 
hence  the  conduct  of  those  Israelites,  who,  disre- 
garding all  religious  considerations,  frequented 
them  for  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  their  lusts, 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  given  to  their 
nation,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel.  The  comparison  of  auger  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire  has  been  a  common  figure  of 
speech  in  all  languages.    This  phrase  is  frequently 


Zimri  and 
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Cozhi  slain. 


Moses,  ^Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before  the 
Lord  against  the  sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned 

5  away  from  Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ^ye 
every  one  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

6  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his 
brethren  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,    who  were  weeping  before 

7  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  when  Phinehas, 
*  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from 

8  among  the  congregation,  and  took  ^  a  javelin  in  his  hand ;  and  he  went 
after  the  man  of  Israel  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them  through, 
the  man  of  Israel,  and  the  woman  through  her  belly.    So  the  plague 

9  was  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel.  And  ^  those  that  died  in  the 
plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand. 

10,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas,  *  the  son  of 
II  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from 


*  Josh  22. ir. 
/  Deut  13.17. 

Josh.  7.25, 
23. 

Ps.  85.  3,  4. 

Jonah  3.  9. 
"  Ex.  32.  27. 

Deut  13.  6. 

1  Ki.  18.  40. 

Judg  2.  4. 

Ezra  9.  1-1. 

Ezra  10.  (1-9. 

Isa  22.  12. 

Eze.  9,  4-8. 

Joel  2.  17. 
i  Ex.  6.  25. 
1  a  spear,  or 

pike. 
3  1  Cor.  10.  8. 

*  Ps.  106  SO. 


applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  God,  when,  in 
His  dealings  with  Israel,  He  was  offended  by  some 
flagrant  act  of  apostasy;  and  it  always  denotes 
the  infliction  of  a  severe  and  wide-spread  judg- 
ment, either  by  the  agency  of  material  fire  (cb.  xi. 
1;  Lev.  X.  G),  or  by  the  outbreak  of  pestilence  (ch. 
xi.  33 ;  -Deut.  xi.  17 ;  2  Ki.  xxii.  13,  17 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
58  G4;  cvi.  ^9).  In  this  last  passage,  which  con- 
tains a  direct  allusion  to  the  Peor  transaction,  the 
word  used  denotes  grief,  as  well  as  indignation. 
Great  cause  was  there,  to  speak  in  the  anthropo- 
morphic style,  for  sorrow  as  well  as  auger,  that 
after  the  protracted  patience  of  God  with  Israel, 
and  His  careful  training  in  the  wilderness  of  a  seed 
to  serve  Him,  when  they  had  reached  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land,  and  were  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  happy  possession  of  it,  this  genera- 
tion, who  had  been  so  signally  favoured,  should 
peril  their  title  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
by  a  sudden  fall  into  sottish  idolatry.  The  evil 
was  so  great  tliat  it  might  have  caused  the  Lord 
to  abandon  them  entirely ;  but  He  mercifully 
spared  tliem  as  a  people,  because,  though  a  large 
number  had  broken  the  first  commandment,  the 
apostasy  was  not  national.  It  was  an  ofleuce 
perpetrated  neither  by  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  nor  by  the  leading  magistrates,  who 
were  so  far  from  having  any  tendency  to  err 
in  the  same  direction,  that  they  zealously  ex- 
ecuted the  ordei's  of  Moses,  and  thus  adequate 
reparation  for  the  iniquity  was  made  by  the 
capital  punishment  of  all  the  criminals.  4. 
Take  ail  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang 
them  up.  The  language  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous, and  may  mean  either  that  Moses  was  to  take 
measures,  with  the  help  of  "all  the  heads" — i.  e., 
the  judges  {v.  5)— for  putting  to  death  the  most 
noted  and  flagrant  offenders  in  each  of  the  tribes; 
or  that  the  persons  here  ordered  for  execution 
were  the  officers— subordinate,  but  still  public 
officers — rulers  of  tens  and  hundreds,  who  might 
have  been  concerned  in  the  infamous  deeds  at 
Peor,  and  wlio,  as  from  their  dignity  and  power 
they  ought  to  have  preserved  the  people  in  their 
integrity,  were  to  be  consigned  to  a  violent  and 
ignominious  deatli  as  a  public  warning.  Israelite 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment were  first  stoned  or  slain,  and  iAen  gibbeted, 
before  the  Lord — i.e.,  for  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  true  God  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  national  covenant,  against  the  sun — i.  e.,  as 
a  mark  of  public  ignominy;  but  they  were  to  be 
removed  towards  sunset  (Deut.  xxi.  23).  5.  judges 
of  Israel — the  seventy  elders,  who  were  com- 
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manded  not  only  to  superintend  the  execution 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  but  to  inflict 
the  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (see  on 
1  Sam.  XV.  33). 

6.  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  . 
brought.  This  flagitious  act  most  probably  oc- 
curred about  the  time  when  the  order  was  given, 
or  at  least  before  its  execution ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  so  gross  an  immorality  being  publicly  and  un- 
blushiugly  committed  by  a  prince  of  one  of  the 
tribes,  shows  the  frightful  extent  of  the  corruption 
that  prevailed,  weeping  before  the  door.  Some 
of  the  rulers  and  well-disposed  persons  were 
deploring  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  the  people, 
and  supplicating  the  mercy  of  God  to  avert  im- 
pending judgments.  Such  public  lamentations  on 
account  of  national  sins,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
sanctuary,  were  frequent,  and  allowed  at  all  times, 
except  on  festivals  (Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xi., 
ch.  v.,  sec.  5).  7.  Phinehas  .  .  .  saw  it,  he  rose 
up,  Sic.—i.  e.,  he  assumed  the  office  of  judge,  and 
performed  the  duty  from  which,  probably  in 
deference  to  the  princely  rank  of  the  offender,  the 
ordinary  magistrates  appeared  to  shrink.  Judges 
in  ancient  Israel  both  pronounced  and  executed 
judgment.  8.  went  after  the  man  of  Israel  into 
the  tent  [n?j^n]— the  alcove,  or  projection  in  the 
posterior  part  of  a  tent ;  a  vaulted  pleasure-tent, 
devoted  to  the  impure  worshij)  of  Baal  or  Priapus 
{Gesenius).  [Septuagint,  els  t»>  ko/ulivov.]  So  the 
plague  was  stayed  [nc^iGD].  This  word,  which  is 
rendered  plague,  has  a  generic  and  also  a  specific 
meaning.  It  signifies  a  Divine  judgment,  in  par- 
ticular, a  pestilential  disease  (cf.  chs.  xiv.  37;  xvi. 
48;  xvii.  13;  xxv.  18,  &c.),  and  also  an  extensive 
slaughter  by  the  sword,  hand,  or  any  cause  (1 
Sam.  iv.  17 ;  2  Sam,  xvii.  9).  We  understand  by 
its  use  in  this  case  a  sudden  and  wide-spread 
mortality.  9.  those  that  died  in  the  plague 
were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  Only  twenty- 
three  thousand  perished  (1  Cor.  x.  8)  from  pesti- 
lence. Moses  includes  in  his  record  those  who 
M-ere  executed  by  the  judges.  Like  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  diseased  limb,  which,  though  a  severe, 
is  sometimes  a  necessary  measure,  to  prevent  the 
gangrene  infecting  the  whole  body,  so  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  licentious  idolaters,  though  an  extreme, 
was  a  wise  and  seasonable  remedy,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  contagion  of  their  corrupt  manners 
from  demoralizing  the  camp  (see  on  Deut.  iv. 
3,  4). 

11.  Phinehas  .  .  .  hath  turned  my  wrath 
away.   This  assurance  was  a  signal  mark  of  hon- 
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the  children  of  Israel,  while  he  was  zealous  ^for  my  sake  among  them, 
that  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  ^jealousy.  Wherefore 
say,  Behold,  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace :  and  he  shall  have 
it,  and  "  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  °  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood ;  because  he  was  ^zealous  for  his  God,  and  ^made  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was  slain, 
even  that  was  slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  was  Zirari,  the  son  of 
Salu,  a  prince  of  a  ^  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name 
of  the  Midianitish  woman  that  was  slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  ^of  Zur: 
he  teas  head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief  house  in  Midian. 

And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Vex  the  Midianites,  and 
smite  them :  for  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have 
beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the 
daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day 
of  the  plague  for  Peor's  sake. 
26     AND  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 

2  Moses  and  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying,  Take  "  the 
sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  throughout  their  fathers'  house,  all  that  are  able  to  go 

3  to  war  in  Israel.    And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with  them 

4  ^  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying,  Take  the  sum 
of  the  people,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward ;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 
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onr,  that  the  stain  of  blood,  instead  of  defiling, 
confirmed  him  in  the  priestly  office,  and  that,  in 
token  of  the  Divine  commendation  of  his  pious 
zeal,  and  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  faithful- 
ness, his  posterity  should  continue  as  long  as  the 
national  existence  of  Israel  (cf.  Deut.  vi.  25;  xxiv, 
13 ;  Ps,  cvl  31),  14,  Zimri  ...  a  prince  .  .  . 
among  the  Simeonites.  The  slaughter  of  a  per- 
son of  such  high  rank  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
the  unflinching  fidelity  of  Phinehas,  and  his  un- 
daunted courage,  for  there  might  be  numerous 
avengers  of  Zimri's  blood. 

17,  Vex  the  Midianites.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  guilty  parties  (cf.  ch,  xxii,  4;  xxxi, 
8),  and  on  them  the  storm  of  vengeance  exclu- 
sively fell ;  while  the  Moabites  were  not  only 
spared,  but  this  matter  of  Peor  is  not  enumerated 
amongst  their  offences  against  Israel,  even  when 
the  interdict  against  their  admission  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  was  issued  (Deut.  xxiii. 
6).  18,  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles.  Instead 
of  open  war,  thejr  plot  insidious  ways  of  accom- 
plishing your  ruin  by  idolatry  and  corruption, 
their  sister— ^.  e.,  their  country-woman. 

CHAP,  XXVI.  1-51,— IsRATiL  Numbered.  1. 
after  the  plague.  That  terrible  visitation  had 
swept  away  the  remnant  of  the  old  generation,  to 
whom  God  sware  in  His  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan  (Ps.  xcv.  II).  2,  Take  the  sum 
of  all  the  congregation.  The  design  of  this  new 
census,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  was 
primarily  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  vast  multi- 
X»lication  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  judgments  inflicted  upon  them,  and  the 
woful  diminution  of  several  of  the  tribes.  Second- 
arily, it  was  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  families, 
and  to  make  arrangements,  preparatory  to  an  en- 
trance into  the  promised  land,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  country  according  to  the  relative  population 
of  the  tribes.  4.  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses— (see  on 
ch.  i.)  Considering  the  time  and  circumstances 
in  which  this  census  was  taken,  a  high  interest 
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and  importance  attached  to  it;  for,  as  it  was  con- 
ducted under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the 
legislator,  the  contemporary  chronicler  of  the 
transaction,  his  narrative  of  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  record  of  the  names  of  those  whom, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  national  existence, 
the  Israelites  acknowledged  as  their  ancestors. 
The  enumeration  of  names  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  relating  chiefly  to  orthography,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  list  contained  in  Ceu.  xlvi,  8-27;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  no  additional  grandsons  are 
mentioned,  although  the  sons  of  Jacob,  being  at 
the  immigration  into  Egypt  men  in  the  early 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  other  children  bora  to  them 
after  their  settlement  in  Goshen,  But  no  state- 
ment to  this  effect  is  made,  except  in  a  solitary 
instance  {v.  59) ;  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  silence  is,  either  that  all  those  grand- 
children had  no  descendants,  or  else  that  they 
were  incorporated  with  one  or  another  of  the 
existing  families.  Some  who  are  mentioned  as 
grandsons  in  Gen.  xlvi.,  appear  in  this  register  as 
heads  of  families  (vv.  41,  45);  and  this  circum- 
stance corroborates  the  view  formerly  given,  that 
the  early  record  contained  a  catalogue,  not  of 
those  descendants  of  Jacob  only  who  were  born 
in  Canaan,  but  of  such  as,  at  the  period  of  the 
removal  to  Egypt,  or  while  the  patriarchs  lived, 
were  acknowledged  as  heads  of  families  in  Israel 
(see  on  Gen.  xlvi,  8,  12;  and  on  1  Chr.  xxiii.  3-24). 
'  Not  every  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Jacob  was 
privileged  to  found  a  new  family.  This  privilege, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  those  of  his  progeny  born  in  Canaan, 
or,  more  likely,  within  the  lifetime  of  himself  and 
his  sons.  The  children  of  those  not  so  privileged 
had  to  join  one  of  the  established  families,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  regulation  not  recorded,  and 
therefore  only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  and  tliese 
children,  having  been  merged  in  the  families 
which  they  had  to  join,  the  record  of  their  names 
would  Lave  served  no  purpose,  whilst  yet  their 
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5  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel:  the  children  of  Reuben;  Hanoch,  of 
whom  Cometh  the  family  of  the  Hanochites :  of  Pallu,  the  family  of  the 

6  Palluites :  of  Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites :  of  Carmi,  the  family 

7  of  the  Carmites.    These       the  families  of  the  Reubenites:  and  they 
that  were  numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  three  thousand  and  seven 

8,  hundred  and  thirty.    And  the  sons  of  Pallu ;  Eliab.    And  the  sons  of 
9  Eliab;  Nemuel,  and  Dathan,  and  Abiram.    This  is  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram  which  were  ^famous  in  the  congregation,  who  strove  against 
Moses  and  against  Aaron  in  the  company  of  Korah,  when  they  strove 

10  against  the  Lord  :  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
up  together  with  Korah,  when  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire 

11  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men:  and  they  ^became  a  sign.  Not- 
withstanding f  the  children  of  Korah  died  not. 

12  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  families:  of  ^  Nemuel,  the  family  of  the 
Nemuelites :  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the  Jaminites :  of^Jachin,  the 

13  family  of  the  Jachinites:  of  ^Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites:  of  Shaul, 

14  the  family  of  the  Shaulites.  These  ar^  the  families  of  the  Simeonites, 
twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

15  The  children  of  Gad  after  their  families:  of  -^Zephon,  the  family  of  the 
Zephonites:  of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the  Haggites:  of  Shuni,  the  family 

16  of  the  Shunites:  of  ^Ozni,  the  family  of  the  Oznites:  of  Eri,  the  family 

17  of  the  Erites:   of  *Arod,  the  family  of  the  Arodites :  of  Areli,  the 

18  family  of  the  Arelites.  These  are  the  families  of  the  children  of  Gad 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  forty  thousand  and  five 
hundred. 

19  The  ^sons  of  Judah  were  Er  and  On  an  :  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the 

20  land  of  Canaan.  And  ™ the  sons  of  Judah  after  their  families  were ;  of 
Shelah,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites :  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Phar- 

21  zites:  of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites.    And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were; 
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number  contributed  to  swell  the  sum  total  of  the 
parent  family,  and  consequently  of  the  tribe  which 
those  families  composed'  {Benisch).  It  appears 
from  this  catalogue  that  the  heads  of  the  estab- 
lished families  in  Israel  amounted  to  fifty-nine; 
which,  added  to  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes, 
formed  the  great  council  of  seventy-one  (see  Jahn, 
'Archaeology,'  ii.  1,  p.  59). 

6.  HanocU  [^"i^n;  Septuagint,  'Evwx],  of  whom 
cometli  the  family  of  the  Hanochites  [^shnn ; 
Septuagint,  Kai  Stj/uLo^  tov  'Ei/^x] — and  the  people 
or  community  of  Hanoch.  Pallu— or  Phallu  (Gen. 
xlvi.  9)  [a.'h^;  Septuagint,  <I»aX\ou],  or  Peleth 
(ch,  xvi,  1:  cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch. 
ii.,  sec.  2).  6.  Hezron  [pi'?;  Septuagint,  'Aa-pdyv]. 
Carmi  [!n-i5  ;  Septuagint', "  Xap/xt].  7»  These  are 
the  families  —  the  principal  households,  which 
were  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller  families. 
Reuben  had  suffered  great  diminution  by  Korah 's 
confederacy  and  other  outbreaks.  9.  Dathan  and 
Abiram— (see  ch.  xvi.)  in  the  company  of  Korah 
[n3i;3]— in  the  troop,  band  (used  in  a  bad  sense, 
ch.  xxii,  17;  Ps.  Ixxxvi,  14).  10.  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth  (ch.  xvi,  32-35;  Ps,  cvi.  17). 
11.  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah  died 
not.  Either  they  were  not  parties  to  their 
father's  crime,  or  they  withdi^ew  from  it  by 
timely  repentance.  His  descendants  became 
famous  in  the  time  of  David.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Psalms ;  and,  indeed,  have  their 
names  prefixed,  as  Tlemjsienherg  computes,  to 
fourteen  ijsalms  (cf.  1  Chr.  vi,  22,  38 ;  ix.  19 ; 
xii.  6). 

12.  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  families. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  tribe  had  been  pre- 
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eminent  in  the  guilt  of  Baal-peor,  and  had 
consequently  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
Nemuel  (cf.  1  Chr,  iv.  24)  — or  Jemuel  (Gen, 
xlvi,  10)  [Septuagint,  Na^uoujjX].  Gesenius  pro- 
nounces the  form  of  this  word  adopted  in  Genesis 
to  be  the  correct  one,  while  that  in  this  passage 
and  in  Chronicles  he  declares  to  have  arisen  from 
an  error  in  transcription.  The  third  son  of  Simeon 
mentioned,  apparently  as  the  head  of  an  Israelit- 
ish  family,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10 ;  Exod,  vi.  15,  was 
Ohad  [inii ;  Septuagint,  'Aco5] ;  but  the  name  is 
omitted  from  the  list  in  this  passage,  as  also  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  24,  having  become  extinct  through  failure 
of  progeny,  or  it  may  be  by  the  ravages  of  the 
fatal  plague  that  carried  off  the  transgressors  at 
Baal-peor.  Jachin— or  Jarib  (1  Chr.  iv.  24).  13. 
Zerah— or  Zohar  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Exod.  vi.  15;  1 
Chr.  iv.  26)  [Septuagint,  "Zapa],  Shaul — another 
name,  according  to  Jewish  writers,  for  Zimri 
[Septuagint,  XaovX], 

15.  The  children  of  Gad  after  their  families. 
Gad  is  mentioned  next  in  this  list,  from  being 
associated  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  camp  with 
Reuben  and  Simeon  (ch.  ii,  10,  14),  Zephon— or 
Ziphion  (Gen,  xlvi,  16)  [Septuagint,  Sa^wz/]. 
Haggi— [Septuagint,  'Ayyt,]  Shuni— [Septuagint, 
Souz/i',]  16.  Ozni— or  Ezdon  (Gen.  xlvi.  16)  [Sep- 
tuagint, 'A^6i/t],  Eri— [Septuagint,  'A(5(5i,]  17,  Arod 
—or  Arodi  (Gen.  xlvi,  16)  [Septuagint,  ^ApoaSij. 
Areli— [Septuagint,  'ApivK] 

19,  20.  Er  and  Onan— (see  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  3,  4.) 
died  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen,  xxxviii.  7,  10; 
xlvi,  12,)  the  sons  of  Judah  after  their  families 
,  .  .  Shelah  [Septuagint,  2»;\<i/u]— (see  on  1  Clir. 
iv.  21-23).  Pharez— [Septuagint,  *apes,]  Zerah 
[Septuagint,  Zapci] — twin  brothers  of  the  former. 
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of  Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites:  of  Ham ul,  the  family  of  the 

22  Hamulites.  These  are  the  families  of  Judah  according  to  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  threescore  and  sixteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred. 

23  (^/'"the  sons  of  Issachar,  after  their  families:  o/Tbl'a,  the  family  of 

24  the  Tolaites:  of  ^Pua,  the  family  of  the  Punites:  of  ^Jashub,  the  family 

25  of  the  Jashubites :  of  Sbimron,  the  family  of  the  Shimronites.  These 
are  the  families  of  Issachar  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  threescore  and  four  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

26  0/^the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their  families :  of  Sered,  the  family  of 
the  Sardites:  of  Elon,  the  family  of  the  Elonites:  of  Jahleel,  the  family 

27  of  the  Jahleelites.  These  are  the  families  of  the  Zebulunites  according 
to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore  thousand  and  five 
hundred. 

28  The  ^sons  of  Joseph  after  their  families  icere  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

29  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh :  of  ^  Machir,  the  family  of  the  Machirites :  and 
Machir  begat  Gilead  :  of  Gilead  come  the  family  of  the  Gileadites. 

80  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead  :  o/'  Jeezer,  the  family  of  the  Jeezerites:  of 

31  Helek,  the  family  of  the  Helekites  :  and  of  Asriel,  the  family  of  the 

32  Asrielites :  and  of  Shechem,  the  family  of  the  Shechemites  :  and  of 
Shemida,  the  family  of  the  Shemidaites:  and  o/Hepher,  the  family  of 

33  the  Hepherites.  And  ^Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher  had  no  sons,  but 
daughters:  and  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  icere  Mahlah, 

34  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  These  are  the  families  of 
Manasseh^  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  fifty  and  two  thousand 
and  seven  hundred. 

35  These  ar^  the  sons  of  Ephraim  after  their  families :  of  Shuthelah,  the 
family  of  the  Shuthalhites  :  of  *  Becher,  the  family  of  the  Bachrites  :  of 

36  Tahan,  the  family  of  the  Tahanites.    And  these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthe- 

37  lah  :  of  Eran,  the  family  of  the  Eranites.  These  are  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  thirty 
and  two  thousand  and  five  hundred.  These  ar^  the  sons  "of  Joseph 
after  their  families. 

38  The  ^sons  of  Benjamin  after  their  families:  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the 
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21.  Hezron  and  Hamul.  These,  though  the  grand- 
children of  Judah,  are  in  tiiis  list  ranked  with 
his  sons,  because  they  w  ere  constituted  heads  of 
houses  in  room  of  Er  and  Onan,  deceased  (see  on 
Gen.  xlvi.  12). 

23.  the  sons  of  Issachar,  after  their  families  .  . . 
Tola— [Septuagint,  ©wXa.]  Pua—  or  Phuvah  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13)  [Septuagmt,  4>oua].  24.  Jashuh— or  Job 
(Gen,  xlvi,  13)  [Septuagint,  'laaovfi].  Shimron— 
or  Shimrom  (1  Chr.  vii.  1)  [Septuagint,  ^afxpafx]. 

26.  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their  families :  of 
Sered — [Sey)tuagint,  'Eapeo  and  Sepeo]  (Gea.  xlvi. 
14).  Elon— [Septuagiut,  'AXXwi/.]  Jahleel— [Sep- 
tuagint, 'A\\r5A.,] 

28-30.  The  sons  of  Joseph  .  .  .  Machir— son  of 
Manasseh  by  a  Syrian  concubine  (Gen.  xlvi.  20; 
Septuagint;  also  1  Chr.  vii.  14).  Gilead— [Septua- 
gint, raXaciS.]  Jeezer — or  Abiezer  (1  Chr.  vii.  18: 
cf.  Judg.  vi.  34;  viii.  2).  The  Jeezerites  seem  at 
one  time  to  have  been  the  |jrincipal  family  of  the 
tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2)  [Septuagint,  'Axt£$e<j].  Helek 
— [Septuagint,  XeXey.]  The  Helekites  also  appear 
to  have  been  a  family  of  influence  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 
31.  Asriel— [Septuagiut,  'Eo-paj/X.]  Shechem— [Sep- 
tuagint, ^uxe/A  (cf.  Josh,  xvii,  2),  32.  Shemida— 
[Septuagint,  ^u/jLuep]  (Josh.  xvii.  2).  Hepher  — 
[Septuagint,  '0<^e>,]  33.  Zelophehad  [Septuagint, 
i:rtX.7r«aoj— apparently  the  second  son  of  Hepher 
(1  Chr.  viL  15). 

35.  the  sons  of  Ephraim  after  their  families  r 
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of  Shuthelah  [Sei)tuagint,  Sot'3-a\a]— ancestor  of 
Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Becher— or  Bered  (1 
Chr.  vii.  20).  Tahan— [Septuagint,  Tavdx^.]  He 
appears  to  have  been  not  the  son  of  Ephraim,  but 
the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  that  patriarch  (1 
Chr.  vii.  25).  36.  Eran  [Septuagint,  E^ev]- prob- 
ably Ezer  (1  Chr.  vii.  21),  The  descendants  of 
Joseph  are  brought  down  to  a  lower  generation  in 
this  list  than  in  that  of  Gen.  xlvi. — a  specialty 
arising  from  the  distinguished  position  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh. 

38-41.  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their  fami- 
lies—(see  on  Gen.  xlvi.  21).  of  Bela— or  Belah 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21 :  cf.  1  Chr.  vii.  6  ;  viii.  1)  [Septuagint. 
BuXe],  The  Belaites  comprised  a  list  of  several 
influential  houses.  The  most  distinguished  per- 
son connected  with  them  was  Ehud.  Becher, 
though  not  mentioned  in  this  passage,  stands  in 
the  other  lists  (Gen.  xlvi.  21;  1  Chr.  vii.  6)  as 
the  second  son  of  Benjamin  ;  and  so  also  in  1 
Chr,  viii,  1,  by  a  slight,  and  it  is  thought  proper, 
alteration  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  extending 
no  further  than  the  shifting  of  a  single  letter 
from  the  end  of  one  word  to  form  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  [thus  —  instead  of 
h^pn  "1-1133  P^3-n^  "I'Vin,  'Benjamin  begat  Bela, 
his  first-born,  Ashbel,  &c.,  substitute  "133  i?^3-nt< 
'73K?x%  &c.,  Bela,  Becher,  and  Ashbel]  (see  further 
on  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  And  in  accounting  for  the  fact 
2  Q; 
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Belaites :  of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the  Ashbelites :  of  ^Ahiram,  the 

39  family  of  the  Ahiramites  :  of  ^Shupham,  the  family  of  the  Shuphamites: 

40  of  Hupham,  the  family  of  the  Huphamites.  And  the  sons  of  Bela  were 
^Ard  and  Naaman  :  of  Ard,  the  family  of  the  Ardites:  and  of  Naaman, 

41  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their 
families :  and  they  tliat  were  numbered  of  them  were  ^  forty  and  five 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

42  These  "  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after  their  families :  of  ^  Shuham,  the 
family  of  the  Shuhamites.    These  are  the  families  of  Dan  after  their 

43  families.  All  the  families  of  the  Shuhamites,  according  to  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  were  threescore  and  four  thousand  and  four 
hundred. 

44  0/^the  children  of  Asher  after  their  families:  of  Jimna,  the  family  of 
the  Jimnites:  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the  Jesuites:  of  Beriah,  the  family 

45  of  the  Beriites.    Of  the  sons  of  Beriah :  of  Hcber,  the  family  of  the 

46  Heberites  :  of  Malchiel,  the  family  of  the  Malchielites.    And  the  name 

47  of  the  daughter  of  Asher  was  Sarah.  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Asher  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  loho  were  fifty 
and  three  thousand  and  four  hundred. 
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that  there  is  no  family  called  after  this  second 
son  of  Benjamin,  while  in  the  list  of  Ephraim's 
descendants  there  appears  a  family  of  Bach  rites, 
who  took  their  name  from  Becher,  an  iogenions 
conjecture  has  been  made — that  owing  to  the 
massacre  of  the  Ephraimite  tribe  by  the  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  vii.  21),  which  had  destroyed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  males,  the  daughters  of  Ephraim 
sought  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  hence  Becher, 
or  the  head  of  his  house,  having  married  an  Eph- 
raimite heiress,  relinquished  his  status  in  his 
native  tribe  of  BeujamiD,  so  that  his  name  was 
thenceforth  connected  with  that  of  his  wife  {Lord 
A.  Hervey,  author  of  the  'Genealogies,'  &c.,  Smitli's 
'Dictionary,'  art.  'Becher').  Ashbel — opinion  of 
God.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  who  is 
called  Jedrael  (knowledge  of  God:  1  Chr.  vii.  6). 
A2iiram~or  Ehi  (Gen.  xlvi.  21),  or  Aharah  (1  Chr. 
viii.  1)  [Septuagint,  laxipctv],  39,  Shupham  — 
Mui)pim  (Gen.  xlvi.  21),  or  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
12),  or  Shephuphan  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  These  brothers 
were  great-grandsons  of  Benjamin  (see  on  Gen. 
xlvi.  21).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  thinks  that 
Shnpham  was  the  son  of  Benjamin,  as  is  here  re- 
presented, but  that  his  family  were '  afterwards 
reckoned  with  that  of  which  Ir,  the  son  of  Bela,  was 
chief  (cf.  1  Chr.  xxv.  9-31 ;  xxvi.  8-11 ;  Smith's 
'Dictionary,'  art.  'Muppim').  Hupham— or  Hup- 
pim (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12).  40.  Ard— or 
Addar  (1  Chr.  viii.  3)  [Septuagint,  'A8ap\.  Naaman 
— [Septuagint,  Noeyuai/]  (see  on  1- Chr.  viii.  7). 

42.  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after  their 
families:  of  Shuham— or  Hushim  (Gen,  xlvi.  23). 
Dr.  Colenso  seizes  upon  the  details  of  these  two 
verses  to  show  that,  on  comparing  the  increase  of 
the  Danites  with  the  fact  of  Dan  having  only  one 
son,  the  account  is  incredible — that,  in  fact,  the 
numbers  of  this  tribe,  springing  from  so  small  a 
source,  are  larger  than  those  of  Benjamin,  who 
had  numerous  sons.  But  there  is  really  nothing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility— nothing  at  all 
marvellous — in  the  rapid  growth  and  numerical 
amount  of  the  Danite  tribe.  Hushim  is  particu- 
larly mentioned,  because  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
yet  in  his  youth  or  infancy,  removed  with  Jacob 
to  sojourn  in  Egypt;  and  hence,  though  Dan  might 
have  had  other  sons  born  to  him  in  Egypt,  they 
would  be  all  reckoned  in  the  family  of  Hushim. 
But  granting  that  Dan  had  no  more  than  one  son, 
Hushim  might  have  liad  many  sons,  and  these 


again  might  have  multiplied  still  more  in  the  next 
generation  ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  by  a 
special  blessing  which  was  promised,  Israel  had 
prospered  abundantly  (Exod,  i.  7).  Dr.  Colenso, 
who  disregards  the  promised  blessing,  dwells  on 
the  circumstance  of  Hushim  being  the  only  off- 
spring of  Dan ;  and  allowing  him  and  his  sons  to 
have  had  families  of  three  members  each,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Danite  warriors  would  be 
twenty-seven  in  the  fourth  generation,  instead  of 
the  large  number  mentioned  in  this  passage  and 
in  ch.  ii,  26,  But  this  is  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion ;  and  we  have  formerly  shown  (see  on  Exod. 
xii,  41)  that  in  one  recorded  instance,  between  the 
migration  to  Egypt  and  the  exodus,  there  were 
ten  full  generations  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Let 
us  take  the  mean  standard  of  seven  generations ; 
and  sup]^)osiug  each  family  in  succession  to  have 
had  seven  sons  —  then  1x7  =  7x7  =  49  x7  = 
343  X  7  =  2,401  X  7  =  16,807  x  7  =  117,649  —  64,400, 
leaving  an  excess  of  53,249  above  the  number 
stated  in  the  record.  He  says  that  Hushim  must 
have  had  forty  sons,  which  he  pronounces  incred- 
ible. But  in  polygamous  families  an  equal,  and  even 
larger  number  was  often  found  (cf,  Judg.  x.  4;  xii. 
9-14;  2  Ki.  X, '1-14).  Colenso  further  expresses 
himself  incredulous  as  to  the  statement  that  Dan, 
with  one  son,  would  become  a  more  populous  tribe 
than  that  of  Benjamin,  who  had  three  sons.  But 
"there  is  no  marvel  here  either;  for  we  have  only 
to  suppose'that  the  blessing  operated  fully  upon 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  so  that  his  sons  had  larger  fami- 
lies in  Egypt  than  the  Benjamites,  many  of  whom 
died  childless— in  fact,  only  five  of  his  sons  are 
mentioned  in  this  census  {vv.  38,  39)— or  that 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Dan  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  males,  whilst  the  Benjamites  may 
to  a  large  extent  have  had  families  of  daughters, 
and  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  was  reinforced  by  the 
incorporation  of  servants  and  strangers,  while 
that  of  Benjamin  received  no  accessions  of  that 
kind,  in  order  to  obtain  an  easy  and  a  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulties  -which.  Colenso  has  raised 
on  this  subject. 

44,  Of  the  children  of  Asher  after  their  fami- 
lies: of -Jimna— [Septuagint,  'la/iii/.]  Jesui— or 
Isui  (Gen.  xlvi,  17),  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii,  30) 
[Septuagint,  liaov]  (see  on  Gen,  xlvi.  17).  Beriah 
—[Septuagint,  Ba^jta,]  45.  Heber— [Septuagint, 
Xo/3£/).]    Malchiel— [Septuagint,  MtXxt^A.]  Jose- 
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48  Of  ^  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their  families :  of  Jahzeel,  the  family 

49  of  the  Jahzeelites :  of  Guni,  the  family  of  the  Gunites :  of  Jezer,  the 
family  of  the  Jezerites :  of    Shillera,  the  family  of  the  Shillemites. 

50  These  are  the  families  of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families :  and 
they  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  four 
hundred. 

51  These  ^wei'e  the  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty. 

52,  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Unto  ^ these  the  land  shall 

53,  be  divided  for  an  inheritance,  according  to  the  number  of  names.  To 

54  ^many  thou  shalt  ^  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  few  thou  shalt 
^  give  the  less  inheritance :  to  every  one  shall  his  inheritance  be  given 

55  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
land  shall  be  divided  ^by  lot:  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of 

56  their  fathers  they  shall  inherit.  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession 
thereof  be  divided  between  many  and  few. 

57  And  *  these  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites  after  their 
families :  of  Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites :  of  Kohath,  the 
family  of  the  Kohathites  :   of  Merari,  the  family  of  the  Merarites. 

58  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites :  the  family  of  the  Libnites,  the 
family  of  the  Hebronites,  the  family  of  the  Mahlites,  the  family  of  the 
Mushites,  the  family  of  the  Korathites.    And  Kohath  begat  Amram. 

59  And  the  name  of  Amram's  wife  -^'was  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi, 
whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Eg}^t :  and  she  bare  unto  Amram 

60  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam  their  sister.    And  unto  Aaron  was  born 

61  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.    And  ^  Nadab  and  Abihu  died, 

62  when  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord.  And  ^those  that  were 
numbered  of  them  were  twenty  and  three  thousand,  all  males  from  a 
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Shus  ('Antiquities,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  sec.  4)  classes 
teber  and  Malchiel  amongst  the  sons  of  Asher, 
and  thus  makes  up  the  number  of  seventy,  with- 
out including  great-grandchildren, 

48.  Of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their  fami- 
lies :  of  Jahzeel— or  Jahziel  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  [Sep- 
tuagint,  'Ao-i»j/\].  Guni — [Septuagint,  Tauvi,']  49, 
Jezer— [Septuagint,  leo-ep,  and  laaaap  (Gen.  xlvi, 
24).    Shillem— or  IShallum  (see  on  1  Chr.  vii.  13), 

51.  These  were  the  numbered  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  persons  named  were  heads  of 
families  in  every  tribe,  and  those  families  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  founders.  The 
census  which  was  taken  on  the  plains  of  Moab 
comprehended  only  the  males  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  six  hundied  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty.  Assuming  that 
there  was  an  equal  number  of  females,  the  total 
amount  above  twenty  years  of  age  would  be 
1,203,460. 

53.  the  land  shall  be  divided  .  .  .  according 
to  the  number  of  names.  The  portion  of  each 
tribe  was  to  be  greater  or  less  according  to  its 
populousness.  54.  To  many  thou  shalt  give  the 
more— I.  e,,  to  the  more  numerous  tribes  a  larger 
allotment  shall  be  granted,  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered — i.  e.,  the  number  of  persons 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  census  being 
made,  without  taking  into  account  either  the  in- 
crease of  those  who  might  have  attained  that  age 
when  the  land  should  be  actually  distributed,  or 
the  diminution  from  that  amount  occasioned  dur- 
ing the  war  of  invasion,  55,  the  land  shall  bo 
divided  by  lot.  The  appeal  to  the  lot  did  not 
place  the  matter  beyond  the  control  of  God ;  for 
it  is  at  His  disposal  (Prov.  xvi.  33),  and  he  has 
fixed  to  all  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  lot  was  taken  has  not  been 
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recorded.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  lot  was  cast 
for  determining  the  quarter  of  the  country  on 
which  each  tribe  should  be  located,  not  the  quan- 
tity of  their  possessions.  In  other  words,  when 
the  lot  had  decided  that  a  particular  tribe  was  to 
be  settled  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or 
the  west,  the  extent  of  territory  was  allocated 
according  to  the  rule  [v.  54).  'By  this  regulation 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  upwards  of 
600,000  yeomanry,  with  from  six  to  twenty  acres 
of  land  each,'  {Graves  'On  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p, 
8,  who  refers  to  Lowman  'On  the  Hebrew  Govern- 
ment,' ch,  iv, ;  Cunonus^  'De  Kepublicit  Hebrse- 
orum,'  cap.  ii.) 

58.  families  of  the  Levites.  The  census  of  this 
tribe  was  taken  separately,  and  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  rest  (see  Exod.  vi.  16-19).  62. 
twenty  and  three  thousand—so  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  a  thousand  (ch.  iii.  39).  Dr.  Colenso 
alleges  a  gross  inconsistency  in  this  statement, 
which  represents  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  having  an 
increase  of  only  one  thousand  within  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  while  that  of  Manasseh  during 
the  same  interval  was  augmented  by  twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons.  In  refutation  of  this 
charge  it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  less  prolific  than  the  other 
tribes  ;  but  there  were  two  other  probable  causes 
which  may  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
increase  in  this  tribe  during  the  protracted  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness— viz.,  first,  that  while  in 
the  other  tribes  the  children  of  servants,  strangers, 
and  of  mixed  marriages  were  all  included,  greater 
strictness  was  observed  in  the  numbering  of  the 
sacred  tribe,  none  but  the  pure  stock  of  Levi 
being  admitted  (see  on  ch.  iiL  45) ;  and,  secondly, 
that  this  tribe  experienced  a  great  calamity,  which 
must  have  sadly  reduced  its  numbers — the  mor- 
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month  old  and  upward:  "*for  they  were  not  numbered  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  because  there  was  "  no  inheritance  given  them  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

63  These  are  they  that  were  numbered  by  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
who  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan 

64  near  Jericho.  But  among  ^  these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom 
Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  numbered,  when  they  numbered  the  chil- 

65  dren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  for  the  Lord  h-ad  said  of 
them.  They  shall  ^surely  die  in  the  wilderness.  A-nd  there  was  not 
left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun. 

27  THEN  came  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher,  the 
son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of 
Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph:  and  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters; 

2  Mahlah,  Noah,  and  Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  And  they  stood 
before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  the  princes  and  all 
the  congregation,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  saying, 

3  Our  father  *died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  not  in  the  company  of 
them  that  gathered  themselves  together  against  the  Lord  *^  in  the  com- 

4  pany  of  Korah;  but  ^  died  in  his  own  sin,  and  had  no  sons.  Why  should 
the  name  of  our  father  be  ^  done  away  from  among  his  family,  because  he 
hath  no  son  ?  Give  unto  us  therefore  a  possession  among  the  brethren  of 
our  father. 
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tality  occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  (see 
on  ch.  xvi.)  males  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
ward—(see  on  ch.  iii.  15). 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  comparative 
view  of  the  numbers  of  each  tribe  jxt  the  first  and 
second  census: — 


TRIBE.S. 

Reuben, ... 
Simeon, ... 

Gad,  

Judah, .... 
Issachar, .  ■ 
Zebulun, .. 
Ephraim, . . 
Manasseh, 
Benjamin,. 

Dan,  

Asher,  . . . . . 
Naphtali,  . 


Chapter : 


46,500 
69,300 
45,650 
74,600 
59,400 
57,400 
40,500 
32,200 
35,400 
62,700 
41,500 
63,400 


603,550 


Chapter 
xxvi. 


730 
200 
500 
500 
300 
500 
500 
700 
,600 
,400 
,400 
,400 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1,900 
9,900 
3,100 

20,500 
10,200 
1,700 
11,900 


601,730  59,200 
Total  decrease,.. .. 


2,770 
37,100 
5,150 


8,000 


8,000 


61,020 
1,820 


It  appears  from  these  statistics — the  diversified 
character  of  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  they 
were  not  concocted  on  any  artificial  plan,  nor 
drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  an  impostor,  but  rested 
upon  a  basis  of  facts — that  Levi  was  not  the  only 
tribe  which  showed  a  small  increase.  Eeuben, 
Judah,  Zebulun,  and  Dan  had  but  trifling  addi- 
tions to  their  numbers,  while  Simeon  and  Ephraim 
suffered  great  diminution.  Thus  the  justice  and 
holiness,  as  well  as  truth  and  faithfulness,  of  God 
were  strikingly  displayed :  His  justice  and  holi- 
ness in  the  sweeping  judgments  that  reduced  the 
ranks  of  some  tribes;  while  His  truth  and  faith- 
fulness were  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  others,  so  that  the  posterity  of  Israel 
continued  a  numerous  people. 

64.  among  these  there  was  not  a  man  .  .  . 
numbered  ...  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  The 
statement  in  this  verse  must  not  be  considered  ab- 
solute. For,  besides  Caleb  and  Joshua,  there  were 
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alive  at  this  time  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  and  in  all 
probability  a  considerable  number  of  Levites,  who 
had  no  participation  in  the  popular  defections  in 
the  wilderness.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  having  neither 
sent  a  spy  into  Canaan  nor  being  included  in  the 
enumeration  at  Sinai,  must  be  regarded  as  not 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  fatal  sentence,  and 
therefore  would  exhibit  a  spectacle  not  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  other  tribes,  of  many  in  their  ranks 
above  sixty  years  of  age. 

CHAP.  XXVIL  1-11.— The  Daughters  of 
Zelophehad  sue  for  an  Inheritance.  1. 
Then  came  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  They 
were  of  the  seventh  generation.  2.  they  stood 
before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  before  the  princes  and  all  the  congrega- 
tion. The  various  members  of  the  court  which 
was  assembled  by  Moses  when  it  was  desired 
to  invest  any  measure  with  legal  force  are  care- 
fully enumerated  in  this  passage.  "All  the  con- 
gregation" means,  of  course,  their  representatives, 
— viz.,  elders  and  officers  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  10; 
xxxi.  28 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  2).  3.  Our  father  died  .  .  . 
not  ...  in  the  company  of  Korah.  This  de- 
claration might  be  necessary,  because  his  death 
might  have  occurred  about  the  time  of  that  rebel- 
lion; and  especially  because,  as  the  children  of 
these  conspirators  were  involved  along  with 
themselves  in  the  awful  punishment,  their  plea 
appeared  the  more  proper  and  forcible,  that  their 
father  did  not  die  for  any  cause  that  doomed  his 
family  to  lose  their  lives  or  their  inheritance, 
died  in  his  own  sin — i.  e.,  by  the  common  law 
of  mortality,  to  which  men,  through  sin,  are 
subject,  or,  as  Dathe  interprets  it,  that  sin  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Israelites,  who  in  the 
space  of  forty  years  died  in  the  wilderness  on 
account  of  their  unbelief,  and  had  no  sons  p^pni 
'"h  vh-n'?]— 'and  no  sons  are  to  him.'  Though  he 
might  have  had  sons,  there  were  none  now  in  the 
fa,mily  to  claim  their  share  in  the  prospective 
division  of  the  promised  land.  Posenmuller 
('Scholia,'  hoc  loco)  gives  a  very  different  turn 
to  this  verse,  rendering  it  thus :  '  Our  father  died 
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5,  And  Moses   brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord,    And  the  Lord 

6.  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  speak  right : 

7  thou  shalt  surely  give  them  a  possession  of  an  inheritance  among  their 
father's  brethren ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  inheritance  of  their  father 

8  to  pass  unto  them.    And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inherit- 

9  ance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter.    And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye 

10  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  brethren.    And  if  he  have  no  brethren, 

11  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's  brethren.  And  if  his 
father  have  no  brethren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kins- 
man that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family,  and  he  shall  possess  it:  and  it  shall 
be  unto  the  children  of  Israel  ^a  statute  of  judgment;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  '^Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim, 

13  and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt  ^  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as 

14  Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered.  For  ye  -^  rebelled  against  my  com- 
mandment in  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  tlie  congregation,  to 
sanctify  me  at  the  water  before  their  eyes :  that  is  the  ^  water  of  Meribah 
in  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

15,  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying.  Let  the  Lord,  the  '  God  of 

16,  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congregation,  which  ™  may  go 

17  out  before  them,  and  which  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead 
them  out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in;  that  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  be  not  "  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a 

19  man  ^in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  tliine  hand  upon  him;  and  set  him 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation  ;  ,  and  ^  give  him 
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in  the  wilderness,  leaving  no  sons ;  nor  was  he 
among  those  who  rebelled  against  the  Lord  with 
Korah,  who  died  on  acconnt  of  his  own  sin.'  4. 
Give  unto  us  ...  a  possession  among  the  breth- 
ren of  our  father.  Those  young  women — perceiv- 
ing that  the  males  only  in  families  had  been 
registered  in  the  census,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  none  in  their  household,  their  family 
was  omitted— made  known  their  grievance  to  Moses 
and  the  authorities  conjoined  with  him  in  ad- 
ministering justice.  The  case  was  important ;  and 
as  the  peculiarity  of  daughters  being  the  sole 
members  of  a  family  would  be  no  nufreqnent  or 
uncommon  occurrence,  the  law  of  inheritance, 
under  Divine  authority,  was  extended,  not  only 
to  meet  all  similar  cases,  but  other  cases  also — 
such  as  when  there  were  no  children  left  by  the 
proprietor,  and  no  brothers  to  succeed  him.  A 
distribution  of  the  promised  land  w^as  about  to  be 
made  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  legal  pro- 
vision made  in  these  comparatively  rare  cases  for 
preserving  a  patrimony  from  being  alienated  to 
another  tribe  (see  on  ch.  xxxvi.  6,  7). 

5.  Moses  brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord. 
Had  the  case  involved  the  application  of  an  exist- 
ing law  in  a  claim  to  a  patrimonial  inheritance,  or 
had  the  Israelite  leaders  been  about  to  carry  into 
effect  a  humanly-devised  scheme  for  colonizing  a 
new  country,  the  court  to  which  the  case  was 
submitted  for  consideration  would  have  been  fuUy 
competent,  in  their  collective  wisdom,  to  decide  as 
to  what  was  right  or  expedient  to  be  done.  But 
the  Israelites  were  not  to  acquire  the  land  of 
Canaan  by  right  of  conquest.  It  was  assigned  to 
them  by  the  free  gift  of  God.  The  tenure  of  pro- 
perty in  it  was  held  by  every  individual  amongst 
them  in  accordance  with  tlie  will  of  God;  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  wisely,  in  the  case  of 
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Zelophehad's  daughters,  to  refer  the  matter  sim- 
pliciter  to  the  decision  of  God.  Their  claim  was 
admitted ;  and  its  recognition  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  law,  that  in  all  cases  of  a 
similar  kind  the  rights  of  daughters  should  be 
acknowledged.  Here  is  a  case,  among  several 
that  are  found  in  the  Mosaic  code,  of  supplemen- 
tal legislation  in  minor  matters ;  and  circum- 
stances ere  long  occurred  which  necessitated  the 
promulgation  of  an  additional  statute,  (see  on  ch. 
xxxvi.) 

12-17.— MOSE?^,^  BEING    TOLD    OF    HIS  DeATH, 

suETH  FOR  A  JSuccESSOR.  12.  Get  thee  up  into 
this  mount  Abarim.  Although  the  Israelites 
were  now  on  the ,  confines  of  the  promised  land, 
Moses  was  not  privileged  to  cross  the  Jordan,  but 
died  on  one  of  the  Moabite  mountain  peaks,  to 
which  the  general  name  of  Abarim  was  given  (ch. 
xxxiii.  47).  The  privation  of  this  great  honour 
was  owing  to  the  unhappy  conduct  he  had  mani- 
fested in  the  striking  of  the  rock  at  Meribah  ; 
and  while  the  pious  leader  submitted  with  meek 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  decree,  he  evinced  the 
spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  in  his  fervent  prayers 
for  the  appointment  of  a  worthy  and  competent 
successor. 

16.  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  The  request 
was  most  suitably  made  to  God  in  this  character, 
as  the  Author  of  all  the  intellectual  gifts  and 
moral  graces  with  which  men  are  endowed,  and 
who  can  raise  up  qualified  persons  for  the  most 
arduous  duties  and  the  most  difficult  situa- 
tions, 

18-23.— Joshua  Appointed  to  Succeed  Him. 
18.  Take  thee  Joshua  ...  a  man  in  whom  is 
the  spirit.  A  strong  testimony  is  here  borne  to 
the  personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  an  ancient  ceremony  (see  on 
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20  a  charge  in  their  sight.  And  ^thou  shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon 
him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  ''may  be  obedient. 

21  And  *he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for 
him*  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord:  at  his  ^  word  shall 
they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  congregation. 

And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him :  and  he  took  Joshua, 
and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation : 
and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  ^and  gave  him  a  charge;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
28,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Command  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  My  offering,  and  "my  bread  for  my  sacrifices 
made  by  fire,  for  ^  a  sweet  savour  unto  me,  shall  ye  observe  to  offer  unto 
me  in  their  due  season. 

3  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  ^This  is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which 
ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord;  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot, 

4  2  day  by  day, /or  a  continual  burnt  offering.    The  one  lamb  shalt  thou 

5  offer  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  ^  at  even ;  and 

a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour  for  a  ^  meat  offering,  mingled  with  the 

6  fourth  part  of  an  ^  hin  of  beaten  oil.  It  is  a  continual  burnt  offering, 
which  was  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made 

7  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb :  in  the  holy  place  shalt  thou 
cause  the  strong  wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord /or  a  drink  offering. 

8  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even :  as  the  meat  offering  of  the 
morning,  and  as  the  drink  offering  thereof,  thou  shalt  offer  it,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 


Gen.  xlviii.  14;  Lev.  i.  4;  1  Tim.  iv.  14).  20.  put 
some  of  thine  honour  upon  Mm  In  the  whole 
history  of  Israel  there  arose  no  prophet  or  ruler  in 
all  respects  like  unto  Moses  till  the  Messiah  ap- 

E eared,  whose  glory  eclipsed  all.  But  Joshua  was 
onoured  and  qualified  in  an  eminent  degree 
through  the  special  service  of  the  high  priest,  who 
asked  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim 
before  the  Lord,  that  all  the  congregation  of 
.  .  .  Israel  may  he  obedient— may  hear.  21. 
he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who 
shall  ask  counsel  for  him.  The  leader  under  the 
theocracy  was  diflerent  from  other  commanders. 
In  the  w-hole  of  his  public  conduct  he  was  to  act 
merely  as  the  minister  of  God,  and  therefore  to 
wait  for  his  instructions,  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  before  the  Lord.  The  only  person  permitted 
to  make  application  for  Divine  direction,  in  special 
circumstances  of  public  interest  and  importance, 
was  the  high  priest,  attired  in  his  pontifical  robes. 
He  was  to  station  himself  before  the  veil  which 
concealed  the  mercy-seat— the  symbolical  resi- 
dence of  J ehovali  (see  on  Exod.  xxviii.  30 ;  Lev. 
viii.  8).  at  his  word — i.e.,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
as  communicated  by  Eleazar — "shall  they  go  out, 
and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he," 
Joalma  himself,  "and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
with  him." 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-31.— Offerings  to  be  Ob- 
served. 2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them.  The  repetition  of  several 
laws  formerly  enacted,  which  is  made  in  this 
chapter,  was  seasonable  and  necessary,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  importance  and  the  frequent 
neglect  of  them,  but  because  a  new  generation 
had  sprung  up  since  their  first  institution,  and 
because  the  Israelites  were  about  to  be  settled  in 
the  land  where  those  ordinances  were  to  be  ob- 
served.  My  offering,  and  my  bread— used  gener- 


ally for  the  appointed  oflferings ;  and  the  import  of 
the  prescription  is  to  enforce  regularity  and  care 
in  tneir  observance. 

3.  This  is  the  offering  .  .  .  two  lambs  .  .  . 
without  spot,  day  by  day.  Dr.  Colenso  cites  this 
chapter  as  a  i)roof  of  the  continuous  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  during  the  protracted  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  founds  upon  this 
alleged  fact  one  of  his  strongest  arguments  for  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the 
impossibility  both  of  obtaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  victims  and  of  three  priests  discharging  all 
the  requirements  of  so  elaborate  a  service.  All 
unprejudiced  readers  will  deduce,  from  the  re- 
newal of  instructions  which  had  been  given  forty 
years  before,  a  difierent  conclusion — viz.,  that  the 
need  of  such  minute  details,  and  such  injunctions 
as  to  care  and  regularity  in  observing  the  ap- 
pointed institutions  of  religion,  affords  irresistible 
evidence  that  the  whole  sacrificial  ritual  had  been 
suspended.  In  particular,  offerings  ou  the  altar, 
and  the  observance  of  the  stated  solemnities,  had 
been  allowed  so  long  to  fall  into  desuetude  that 
fresh  directions  had  to  be  issued  respecting  both 
their  nature  and  their  obligation ;  and  since  these 
directions  embraced  such  matters  of  prominence 
as  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice,  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering,  and  the  passover,  the  con 
viction  is  painfully  forced  upon  us,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty-eight  years  wanderings  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  Israelites  had  to  be  begun 
anew.  7.  And  the  drink  offering  thereof.  The 
drink  offerings  were  usually  united  with  meat 
offerings,  and  both  considered  as  an  addition  to 
the  thank  offerings  made  by  fire,  but  not  to  sin 
ofierings  or  trespass  offerings  (cf.  ch.  xv.  5 ;  Lev. 
xiv.  10).  The  libations  of  heathen  anciqiiity  were 
borrowed  from  this  usage  amongst  God's  people 
(see  fFmer,  'Biblical  Eealwortcrbuch). 


Offerings  to 


NUMBERS  XXVIII. 


he  ohserted. 


9     And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and 
two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the 

10  drink  offering  thereof.  This  is  ^the  burnt  offering  of  every  sabbath, 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

11  And  '^in  the  beginnings  of  your  months  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering 
unto  the  Lord;  two  young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  Iambs  of  the 

12  first  5^ear  without  spot;  and  Hhree  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing, mingled  with  oil,  for  one  bullock;  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a 

13  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one  ram;  and  a  several  tenth  deal  of 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offering  unto  one  lamb>./br  a  burnt 

14  offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  And 
their  drink  offerings  shall  be  half  an  bin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and  the 
third  part  of  an  bin  unto  a  ram,  and  a  fourth  part  of  an  hin  unto  a 
lamb :  this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  month  throughout  the  months 

15  of  the  year.  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  unto  the 
Lord  shall  be  offered,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

16  And  •^'in  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie  first  month  is  the  passover  of  the 

17  Lord.    And  ^  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  is  the  feast :  seven  days 

18  shall  unleavened  bread  be  eaten.    In  the  ^  first  day  shall  he  an  holy  con- 

19  vocation;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work  ^^^mw  .•  but  ye  shall 
ofler  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord;  two 
young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year:  they 

20  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish :  and  their  meat  offering  shall  he  of 
flour  mingled  with  oil :  three  tenth  deals  shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock, 

21  and  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram;  a  several  tenth  deal  shalt  thou  offer  for 

22  every  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs:  and  one  '^goat  for  a  sin  offering, 

23  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.    Ye  shall  offer  these  beside  the  burnt 

24  offering  in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  continual  burnt  offering.  After 
this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  throughout  the  seven  days,  the  meat  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  ^'a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be 

25  offered  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink  offering.  And 
^  on  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work. 

26  Also  ^in  the  day  of  the  first-fruits,  when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offering 
unto  the  Lord,  after  your  weeks  he  out,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convoca- 

27  tion ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  but  ye  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  ""two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven 
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10.  Ttis  is  the  burnt  affering  of  every  sabbath. 

There  is  no  previous  mention  of  a  Sabbath  burnt 
offering,  which  was  additional  to  the  daily  sacri- 
fices. 

11.  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months.  These 
were  held  as  sacred  festivals;  and  though  not 
possessing  the  character  of  solemn  feasts,  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
over  the  sacrifices  (ch.  x.  10),  by  the  suspension  of 
all  labour,  except  the  domestic  occupations  of 
women  (Amos  viii.  5),  by  the  celebration  of  public 
worship  (2  Ki.  iv.  23),  and  by  social  or  family  feasts 
(1  Sam.  XX,  5).  These  observances  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  law,  though  they  obtained  in  the 
practice  of  a  later  time.  The  beginning  of  the 
month  was  known,  not  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, but,  according  to  Jewish  writers,  by  the 
testimony  of  messengers  appointed  to  watch  the 
first  visible  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and 
then  the  fact  was  announced  through  the  whole 
country  by  signal-fires  kindled  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  The  new  moon  festivals  having  been 
common  amongst  the  heathen,  it  is  probable  that 
an  important  design  of  their  institution  in  Israel 
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was  to  give  the  minds  of  that  people  a  better 
direction ;  and  assuming  this  to  have  been  one  of 
the  objects  contemplated,  it  will  account  'for  one 
of  the  kids  being  oft'ered  unto  the  Lord'  {v.  15), 
not  unto  the  moon,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians 
did.  The  Sabbath  and  the  new  moon  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together. 

16-25.  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
is  the  passover.  The  law  for  that  great  annual 
festival  is  given,  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  but  some  details 
are  here  introduced,  as  certain  specified  offerings 
are  prescribed  to  be  made  on  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  unleavened  bread.  It  is  observable  that 
the  passover  [nog]  or  paschal  supper,  which  was 
prepared  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month,  and 
eaten  at  evening  {v.  16),  is  distinguished  {v.  17)  from 
the  feast,  or  festival  [Jin;  Septuagint,  eopTv],  which 
began  on  the  fifteenth,  and  continued  for  seven 
days  (cf.  Luke  ii.  41 ;  xxii.  1). 

26,  27.  in  the  day  of  the  first-fruits  .  .  .  offer 
the  burnt  offering.  A  new  sacrifice  is  here 
ordered  for  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  in 
addition  to  the  other  ofi^ering,  which  was  to 
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feast  of  trumpets. 


28  lambs  of  the  first  year ;  and  their  meat  offering  of  flour  mingled  with  oil, 

29  three  tenth  deals  unto  one  bullock,  two  tenth  deals  unto  one  ram,  a 

30  several  tenth  deal  unto  one  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs ;  and  oilt 

31  kid  of  the  goats,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.  Ye  shall  offer  them 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  (they  shall  be 
unto  you  without  blemish,)  and  their  drink  offerings. 

29  AND  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  "  it  is  a  day  of 

2  blowing  the  trumpets  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  for 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 

3  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish :  and  their  meat  offering  shall  he 

flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  for  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth 

4  deals  for  a  ram,  and  one  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb,  throughout  the  seven 

5  lambs ;  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  to  make  an  atonement 

6  for  you :  beside  ^  the  burnt  offering  of  the  month,  and  his  meat  offering, 
and  ''the  daily  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  their  drink 
offerings,  '^according  unto  their  manner,  for  ^a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  ^  ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  an  holy 
convocation ;  and  ye  shall  ^  afflict  your  souls :  ye  shall  not  do  any  work 

8  therein :  but  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet 
savour;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year; 

9  they  ^ shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish:  and  their  meat  offering  shall 
he  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  to  a  bullock,  and  two 

10  tenth  deals  to  one  ram,  a  several  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb,  throughout  the 

11  seven  lambs;  one  kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sin  offering,  beside  ''the  sin  offer- 
ing of  atonement,  and  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  offering 
of  it,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

12  And  ^on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy 
convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work,  and  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto 

13  the  Lord  seven  days:  and  -^'ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year ;  they  shall  be  without  blemish : 
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accompany  the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  18).  The 
"feast  of  weeks"  is  here  called  "the  day  of  the 
first-fruits,"  because  at  that  time  were  offered  the 
first  of  their  second  or  wheat  harvest;  heuoe  it  is 
called  "the  feast  of  harvest"  (Exod.  xxiii.  16), 
and  also,  in  a  later  age,  Pentecost,  from  its  being 
celebrated  fifty  days  after  the  passover. 

CHAP.  XXIX.  1-40.— The  Offering  at  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  1.  in  the  seventh  month 
— of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  but  the  first  month  of 
the  civil  year,  corresponding  to  our  September. 
It  was  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  New  Year's  Day,  which  had 
been  celebrated  among  the  Hebrew  and  other 
contemporary  nations  with  great  festivity  and 
joy,  and  ushered  in  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
This  ordinance  was  designed  to  give  a  religious 
character  to  the  occasion,  by  associating  it  with 
some  solemn  observances  (cf.  Exod.  xii.  2 ;  Lev. 
xxiiii.  24).  it  is  a  day  of  T)lowing  the  trumpets 
unto  you  [nrnjp  dv]— the  day  of  trumpet-sound. 
It  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
This  made  it  a  solemn  preparation  for  the  sacred 
feasts,  a  greater  number  of  which  were  held  dur- 
ing this  month  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  Although  the  institution  of  this  feast  was 
described  before,  there  is  more  particularity  here 
as  to  what  the  burnt  offering  snould  consist  of, 
ar>d  in  addition  to  it  a  sin  offering  is  prescribed. 
The  special  offerings,  appointed  for  certain  days, 
were  not  to  interfere  with  the  offerings  usually 
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requisite  on  these  days;  for  in  v.  6  it  is  said  that 
the  daily  offerings,  as  well  as  those  for  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  were  to  take  place  in  their 
ordinary  course. 

7-11.  ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day  of  this 
seventh  month  —  this  was  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  Its  institution,  together  with  the 
observance  to  which  that  day  was  devoted,  was 
described.  Lev.  xvi.  29,  30.  But  additional  offer- 
ings seem  to  be  noticed— viz.,  the  large  animal 
sacrifice  for  a  general  expiation,  which  was  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  sin  offering 
to  atone  for  the  sins  that  mingled  \yith  that  day's 
services.  The  prescriptions  in  this  passage  ap- 
pear supplementary  to  the  former  statement  in 
Leviticus. 

12-34.  on  the  fifteenth  day— was  to  be  held  the 
feast  of  booths  or  tabernacles  (see  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
34, 35).  The  feast  was  to  last  seven  days,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  were  to  be  kept  as  Sabbaths, 
and  a  particular  offering  was  prescribed  for  each 
day,  the  details  of  which  are  given  with  a  minute- 
ness suited  to  the  infant  state  of  the  Church. 
Two  things  are  deserving  of  notice — First,  that 
this  feast  was  distinguished  by  a  greater  amount 
and  variety  of  sacrifices  than  any  other,  partly 
because,  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  might 
be  intended  to  supply  any  past  deficiencies ;  partly 
because,  being  immediately  after  the  in  gathering 
of  the  fruits,  it  ought  to  be  a  liberal  acknowledg- 
ment ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  God  consulted 
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14  aod  their  meat  offering  shall  he  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth 
deals  unto  every  bullock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two  tenth  deals  to 

15  each  ram  of  the  two  rams,  and  a  several  tenth  deal  to  each  lamb  of  the 

16  fourteen  lambs;  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  beside  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

17  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall  offer  twelve  *  young  bullocks,  two 

18  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  spot:  and  their  meat 
offering,  and  their  drink  offerings,  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 

19  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  'after  the  manner;  and 
one  kid  of  the  goats  /or  a  sin  offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
and  the  meat  offering  thereof,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year,  without  blemish:  and  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be 
22  according  to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin 
offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and 
his    drink  offering. 

And  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  without  blemish:  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  accord- 
25  iug  to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  Jor  a 
sin  offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his 
drink  offering. 

And  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  "  without  spot :  and  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  accord- 

28  ing  to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  goat /or  a  sin  offering, 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

29  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 

30  the  first  year,  without  blemish :  and  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering, 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

And  on  the  seventh  day  seven  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs 
33  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish :  and  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall 
be  according  to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin 
offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his 
drink  offering. 

On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn  "assembly;  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein :  but  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  :  one  bullock,  one  ram,  seven 

37  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish:  their  meat  offering  and  their 
drink  offerings  for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be 

38  according  to  their  number,  after  the  manner;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin 
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the  weakness  of  mankiud,  who  naturally  grow 
weary  both  of  the  charge  and  labour  of  such 
services  when  they  are  long  continued,  and  made 
them  every  day  less  toilsome  and  expensive 
(Patrick).  Secondly,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
sacrifices  varied  in  a  progressive  ratio  of  decrease 
every  day. 

18.  after  thg  manner— according  to  the  ritual 
order  appointed  by  Divine  authority;  that  for 
meat  offerings  (m  3-10)  and  drink  offerings  (see  on 
ch.  xxviii.  7,  14). 

35.  On  tlie  eighth  day.  The  feast  of  taber- 
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nacles  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  eighth  day, 
which  was  the  great  day  (John  vii.  37).  L'^TJ^X,  a 
congregation  of  the  people  at  sacred  festivals; 
Septuagint,  l^oSiou,  a  going  out.]  Besides  the 
common  routine  sacrifices,  there  were  special 
offerings  appointed  for  that  day,  though  these 
were  fewer  than  on  any  of  the  preceding  days; 
and  there  were  also,  as  was  natural  on  that  occa- 
sion, when  vast  multitudes  were  convened  for  a 
solemn  religious  purpose,  many  spontaneous  gifts 
and  services,  so  that  there  was  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  a  devout  spirit  in  the  people,  both  by 
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offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and 
his  drink  offering. 

Tiiese  things  ye  shall  ^  do  unto  the  Lord  in  your  ^  set  feasts,  beside 
your  *vows,  and  your  free-will  offerings,  for  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
for  your  meat  offerings,  and  for  your  drink  offerings,  and  for  your  peace 
offerings. 

And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

30     AND  Moses  spake  unto  '^the  heads  of  the  tribes  concerning  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded. 

2  If  ^  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul 
with  a  bond ;  he  shall  not  ^  break  his  word,  he  shall  ^  do  according  to  all 
that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

3  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  hy  a  bond, 

4  being  in  her  father  s  house  in  her  youth ;  and  her  father  hear  her  vow, 
and  her  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shall 
hold  his  peace  at  her;  then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond 

5  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  But  if  her  father  dis- 
allow her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth ;  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of  her 
bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand :  and  the  Lord 
shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father  disallowed  her. 

6  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband  when  ^  she  vowed,  or  uttered  ought 

7  out  of  her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul;  and  her  husband  heard  it, 
and  held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it;  then  her  vows 
shall  stand,  and  her  bonds  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

8  But  if  her  husband  ^  disallowed  her  on  the  day  that  he  heard  it;  then  he 
shall  make  her  vow  which  she  vowed,  and  that  which  she  uttered  with 


their  obedience  to  the  statutory  offerings  and  by 
the  presentation  of  those  which  were  made  by 
free-will  or  in  consequence  of  vows. 

39.  These  things  ye  shall  do  unta  the  Lord  in 
your  set  feasts.  From  the  statements  made  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapter — which,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  relate  to  the  period  immediately 
previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  though  for 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  after  there  is  a 
blank  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel — it  appears 
that  the  yearly  offerings  made  to  the  altar  at  the 
public  expense,  without  taking  into  account  a  vast 
number  of  voluntary  vows  and  trespass  offerings, 
were  calculated  at  the  following  amount : — Goats, 
15;  kids,  21;  rams,  72;  bullocks,  132;  lambs,  1,101; 
sum  total  of  animals  sacrificed  at  public  cost, 
1,241.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  prodi- 
gious addition  of  lambs  slain  at  the  passover, 
which  in  later  times,  according  to  Josephus, 
amounted  in  a  single  year  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  255,600. 

CHAP.  XXX.  1-16.— Vows  are  kot  to  be 
Broken.  1.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded.  The  subject  of  this  chapter 
relates  to  vowing,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  usage,  allowed  by  the  law  to  remain ;  and 
by  which  some  people  declared  their  intention  of 
offering  some  gift  on  the  altar,  of  abstaining  from 
particular  articles  of  meat  or  drink,  of  observing 
a  private  fast,  or  doing  something  to  the  honour 
or  in  the  service  of  God,  over  and  above  what  was 
authoritatively  requii^ed.  In  v.  39  of  the  preceding 
chapter  mention  was  made  of  'vows  and  free-will 
offerings,'  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  explanatory 
nature  of  the  rules  laid  dow^n  in  this  chapter,  that 
these  were  given  for  the  removal  of  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  conscientious  persons  had  felt 
about  their  obligation  to  perform  their  vows  in 
certain  circumstances  that  had  arisen.  2.  If  a 
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man  vow  a  vow.  A  mere  secret  purpose  of  the 
mind  was  not  enough  to  constitute  a  vow :  it  had 
to  be  actually  expressed  in  words ;  and  though  a 
purely  voluntary  act,  yet,  when  once  the  vow  was 
made,  the  performance  of  it,  like  that  of  every 
other  promise,  became  an  indisijensable  duty— all 
the  more  that,  referring  to  a  sacred  thing,  it  could 
not  be  neglected  without  the  guilt  of  prevarica- 
tion and  unfaithfulness  to  God.  shall  not  break 
— lit.,  profane  his  word;  render  it  vain  and  con- 
temptible (Ps. '  Iv.  20 ;  Ixxxix.  34).  But  as  it 
would  frequently  happen  that  parties  would  vow 
to  do  things  which  were  neither  good  in  them- 
selves nor  in  their  power  to  perform,  the  law- 
ordained  that  their  natural  superiors  should  have 
the  right  of  judging  as  to  the  propriety  of  those 
vows,  with  discretionary  power  to  sanction  or  in- 
terdict tlieir  fulfilment.  Parents  were  to  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  their  children,  and  husbands 
in  that  of  their  wives-^eing,  however,  allowed 
only  a  day  for  deliberation  after  the  matter  be- 
came known  to  them — and  their  judgment,  if 
unfavourable,  released  the  devotee  from  all  obh- 
gation. 

3.  a  woman  ...  in  her  father's  house  in  her 
youth.  Girls  only  are  specified;  but  minoi's  of 
the  other  sex,  who  resided  under  the  paternal 
roof,  were  included,  according  to  Jewish  writers, 
who  also  consider  the  name  'father'  as  compre- 
hending all  guardians  of  youth,  and  tell  us  that 
the  age  at  which  young  people  were  deemed 
capable  of  vowing  was  thirteen  for  boys  and 
twelve  for  girls.  The  judgment  of  a  father  or 
guardian  on  the  vow  of  any  under  his  charge 
might  be  given  either  by  an  expressed  approval 
or  by  silence,  which  was  to  be  construed  as 
approval.  But  in  the  case  of  a  husband,  who, 
after  silence  from  day  to  day,  should  ultimately 
disapprove  or  hinder  his  wife's  vow,  the  sin  of 
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her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul,  of  none  effect:  and  the  Lord  shall 
forgive  her. 

9     But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of  her  that  is  ^ divorced,  wherewith  they 
have  bound  their  souls,  shall  stand  against  her. 

10  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's  house,  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  bond 

11  with  an  oath;  and  her  husband  heard  it,  and  held  his  peace  at  her,  and 
disallowed  her  not;  then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  where- 

12  with  she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  But  if  her  husband  hath  ^  utterly 
made  them  void  on  the  day  he  heard  them;  then  whatsoever  proceeded 
out  of  her  lips  concerning  her  vows,  or  concerning  the  bond  of  her  soul, 
shall  not  stand:  her  husband  hath  made  them  void;  and  the  Lord  shall 

13  forgive  her.    Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul,  her 

14  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make  it  void.  But  if 
her  husband  altogether  hold  his  peace  at  her  from  day  to  day;  then  he 
establisheth  all  her  vows,  or  all  her  bonds,  which  are  upon  her:  he 
confirmeth  them,  because  he  held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he 

15  heard  them.  But  if  he  shall  anyways  make  them  void  after  that  he  hath 
heard  them;  then  he  shall  *bear  her  iniquity. 

16  These  are  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  between  the  father  and  his  daughter,  being  yet  in  her 
youth  in  her  father's  house. 

31,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Avenge  "the  children  of 

2  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  afterward  shalt  thou  ^  be  gathered  unto  thy 
people. 

3  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people,  saying.  Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto 
the  war,  and  let  them  go  against  the  Midianites,  and  '^avenge  the  Lord 

4  of  Midian.    ^Of  every  tribe  a  thousand,  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 

5  Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the  war.    So  there  were  delivered  out  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  twelve  thousand  armed  for 

6  war.  And  Moses  sent  them  to  the  war,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  them 
and  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  tlie  priest,  to  the  war,  with  the  holy 


non-performance  was  to  be  imputed  to  him,  and 
not  to  her. 

9.  every  vow  of  a  widow.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  who,  in  the  event  of  a  separation 
from  her  husband,  or  of  his  death,  returned,  as 
was  not  uncommon,  to  her  father's  house,  a  doubt 
might  have  been  entertained  whether  she  was  not, 
as  before,  subject  to  paternal  jurisdiction,  and 
obliged  to  act  with  the  paternal  consent.  The 
law  ordained  that  the  vow  was  binding  if  it  had 
been  made  in  her  husband's  life-time,  and  he,  on 
being  made  aware  of  it,  had  not  interposed  his 
veto :  as,  for  instance,  she  might  have  vowed 
when  not  a  widow,  that  she  would  assign  a  pro- 
portion of  her  income  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses,  of  which  she  might  repent  when  actually 
a  widow ;  but  by  this  statute  she  was  required  to 
fulfil  tlie  obligation,  provided  her  circumstances 
enabled  her  to  redeem  the  pledge.  The  rules  laid 
down  must  have  been  exceedingly  usefid  for  the 
prevention  or  cancelling  of  rash  vows,  as  well  as 
for  giving  a  proper  sanction  to  such  as  were  legi- 
timate in  their  nature,  and  made  in  a  devout, 
reflecting  spirit. 

CHAP.  XXXr.  1-54.— The  Midianites  Spoiled 
AND  Balaam  Slain.  1,  2.  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Avenge  ...  of  tlie  Midianites— a 
semi-nomadic  people,  descended  from  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  east 
and  south-east  of  Moab,  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  X'rincipal  instigators  of  the  infamous  scheme 
of  seduction  xjlanned  to  entrap  the  Israelites  into 
the  double  crime  of  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  | 
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by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Lord  would  withdraw 
from  that  people  the  benefit  of  His  protection  and 
favour.  Moreover,  the  Midianites  had  rendered 
themselves  particularly  obnoxious  by  entering 
into  a  hostile  league  with  the  Amorites  (Josh, 
xiii.  21).  The  Moabites  were  at  this  time  spared 
in  consideration  of  Lot  (Deut.  ii.  9),  and  because 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  not  yet  full. 
God  spoke  of  avenging  "the  children  of  Israel;" 
Moses  spoke  of  avenging  the  Lord,  as  dishonour 
had  been  done  to  God,  and  an  injury  inflicted  on 
His  people.  The  interests  were  identical.  God 
and  his  people  have  the  same  cause,  the  same 
friends  and  assailants.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  reli- 
gious war,  undertaken  by  the  express  command 
of  God  against  idolaters  who  had  seduced  the 
Israelites  to  practise  their  abominations.  3.  Arm 
.  .  .  yourselves.  This  order  was  issued  but  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The  an- 
nouncement to  him  of  that  approaching  event 
seems  to  have  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded, 
his  warlike  preparations. 

5.  there  were  delivered— i.e.,  draughted,  chosen, 
an  equal  amount  from  each  tribe,  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  mutual  jealousy  or  strife.  Consider- 
ing the  numerical  force  of  the  enemy,  this  was 
a  small  quota  to  furnish.  But  the  design  was  to 
exercise  their  faith,  and  animate  them  to  the 
approaching  invasion  of  Canaan.  6.  Moses  sent 
them  .  .  .  and  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the 
priest.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Joshua  was  the  general 
who  conducted  this  war.  The  presence  of  the 
I  priest,  who  was  always  with  the  army  (Deut.  xx. 


The  spoil 
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7  instruments,  and  ^  the  trumpets  to  blow  in  his  hand.  And  they  warred 
against  the  Midianites,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses;  and  ^they  slew 

8  all  the  ^ males.  And  they  slew  the  kings  of  Midian,  besides  the  rest  of 
them  that  were  slain ;  namely,  ^  Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and 
Reba,  five  kings  of  Midian :    Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew  with 

9  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of  Midian 
captives,  and  their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and 

10  all  their  flocks,  and  all  their  goods.    And  they  burnt  all  their  cities 

11  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with  fire.    And  Hhey 

12  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the  prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts.  And  they 
brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey,  and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  unto  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the 
camp  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  a7'e  by  Jordan  near  Jericho, 

13  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  congre- 

14  gation,  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp.  And  Moses  was 
wroth  with  the  officers  of  the  host,  with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and 

15  captains  over  hundreds,  which  came  from  the  ^battle.    And  Moses  said 
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2),  was  necessary  to  preside  over  the  Levites  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  to  intiame  the 
courage  of  the  combatants  by  his  sacred  services 
and  counsels,  holy  instruments.  As  neither  the 
ai'k  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  carried  to 
the  battle-field  till  a  later  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  the  "holy  instruments"  must  mean  the 
"trumpets"  (ch.  x.  9).  And  this  view  is  agree- 
able to  the  text  by  simply  changing  "and"  into 
'even,'  as  the  Hebrew  particle  is  frequently  ren- 
dered. 7.  they  slew  all  the  males.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  a  Divine  order  in  all  such  cases 
(Deut.  XX.  13).  But  the  destruction  appears  to 
have  been  only  partial— limited  to  those  who  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  and 
who  had  been  accomplices  in  the  villanous  plot  of 
Baal-peor,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  Midianites 
were  absent  on  their  pastoral  wanderings,  or  had 
saved  themselves  by  flight  (cf.  Judg.  vi.  1).  8. 
the  kings  of  Midian— so  called  because  each  was 
possessed  of  absolute  power  within  his  own  city 
or  district ;  called  also  dukes  or  princes  of  Sihon 
(Josh.  xiii.  21),  having  been  prolDably  subject  to 
that  Amorite  ruler,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
East  to  find  a  number  of  governors  or  pachas 
tributary  to  one  great  king.  Zur — father  of  Cozbi 
(ch.  xxv.  15).  Balaam  also  .  ,  .  they  slew  with 
the  sword.  This  unprincipled  man,  on  his  dis- 
missal from  Balak,  set  out  for  his  home  in  Meso- 

Eotamia  (ch.  xxiv.  25) ;  but,  either  diverging  from 
is  way  to  tamper  with  the  Midianites,  he  re- 
mained among  them,  without  proceeding  further, 
to  incite  them  against  Israel,  and  to  watch  the 
effects  of  his  wicked  counsel ;  or,  learning  in  his 
own  country  that  the  Israelites  had  fallen  into 
the  snare  which  he  had  laid,  and  which  he 
doubted  not  would  lead  to  their  ruin,  he  had, 
under  the  impulse  of  insatiable  greed,  returned  to 
demand  his  reward  from  the  Midianites.  He  was 
an  object  of  merited  vengeance.  In  the  immense 
slaughter  of  the  Midianitish  people;  in  the  cap- 
ture of  their  women,  children,  and  property;  and 
in  the  destruction  of  all  their  places  of  refuge,  the 
severity  of  a  righteous  God  fell  heavily  on  that 
base  and  corrupt  race.  But,  more  than  all  others, 
Balaam  deserved  and  got  the  just  reward  of  his 
deeds,  for  'teaching  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  before  the  children  of  Israel'  (Rev.  ii.  14). 
His  conduct  had  been  atrociously  sinful,  consider- 
ing the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  tne  revela- 
tions he  had  received  of  the  will  of  God.  For  any 
one  in  his  circumstances  to  attempt  defeating  the 
prophecies  hs  had  himself  been  the  organ  of  utter- 
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ing,  and  plotting  to  deprive  the  chosen  people  of 
the  Divine  favour  and  protection,  was  an  act  of 
desperate  wickedness,  which  no  language  can 
adequately  characterize,  9,  10.  the  children  of 
Israel  took,  &c.  The  taking  captive  the  women 
and  children,  seizing  the  cattle  and  effects  as 
booty,  and  reducing  to  a  heap  of  ruins  the  towns 
and  habitations  of  a  conquered  enemy,  was  tho 
usual  style  of  ancient  warfare,  (2  Ki.  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
[□rn^p,  their  castles,  Bedouin  fortresses,  the 
strongholds  of  a  nomadic  tribe  [Stanley) ;  nom- 
adic encampments,  usually  enclosing  a  space  in 
which  the  cattle  were  secured  (Gen,  xxv.  l& ;  1 
Chr.  vi,  54;  Ezek.  xxv.  4)  [Gesenius).]  12.  they 
brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey,  and  the 
spoil,  &c.  The  booty  obtained  from  a  fallen  town 
or  a  devastated  country  was  not,  according  to  the 
rules  of  ancient  war,  retained  by  the  first  captor. 
It  was  thrown  into  a  general  stock,  and  then,  at 
a  time  of  respite,  a  division  of  the  collected  treasure 
was  made  in  certain  established  proportions,  a 
large  share  being  allotted  to  the  king  or  ruler. 
In  order  to  insure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  spoil, 
an  accurate  account  of  it  was  taken  by  eunuch 
scribes,  who  attended  to  register,  on  rolls  of 
papyrus  or  leather,  every  article  as  it  was  brought 
in,  [Botta,  pi.  140,  141 ;  representation  on  a  bas- 
relief  at  Khorsabad  of  the  plundering  of  the  city 
of  Mekhateeri,  where  the  process  of  examining 
the  spoils  is  depicted, — not  only  the  cattle,  but 
precious  metals,  which  are  being  weighed  in  broad 
scales:  also  Layard,  'On  the  Kouyunjik  Sculp- 
tures.') A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
"prey"  and  the  "spoil"  at  this  period  amongst 
the  Israelites,  (see  on  v.  26,  &c,)  Under  the 
monarchy  a  modification  of  this  rule  obtained, 
the  "spoil"  being  reserved  for  the  sovereign,  and 
half  of  the  "prey"  also,  while  the  remaining 
half  of  the  latter  was  all  that  was  distributed 
amongst  the  soldiers.  The  Greeks  had  a  similar 
usage  [Homer,  'Iliad,'  ix.,  line  396  ;  'Laws  of 
Menu,'  vii,,  96,  97). 

13.  went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp— partly  as  a  token  of  respect  and  congratu- 
lation on  their  victory,  partly  to  see  how  they 
had  executed  the  Lord's  commands,  and  partly 
to  prevent  the  defilement  of  the  camp  by  the 
entrance  of  warriors  stained  with  -blood.  14. 
Moses  was  wroth.  The  displeasure  of  the  great 
leader,  though  it  appears  the  ebullition  of  a  fierce 
and  sanguinary  temper,  arose  in  reality  from  a 
pious  and  enlightened  regard  to  the  best  interests 
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16  unto  tliera,  Have  ye  saved  all  •'the  women  alive?  Behold,  *  these  caused 
the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  'counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  tres- 
pass against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague 

17  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now  therefore  "^kill  every  male 
among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by 

18  lying  with  ^  him.    But  all  the  women  children,  that  have  not  known  a 

19  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for  yourselves.  And  "do  ye  abide 
without  the  camp  seven  days:  whosoever  hath  killed  any  person,  and 
whosoever  °  hath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves  and  your  cap- 

20  tives  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day.  And  purify  all  your 
raiment,  and  all  *  that  is  made  of  skins,  and  all  work  of  goats'  hair,  and 
all  things  made  of  wood. 

21  And  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the 
battle.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the  Lord  commanded 

22  Moses;  only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the 

23  lead,  every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through 
the  fire,  and  it  shall  be  clean  ;  nevertheless  it  shall  be  purified  with 
^the  water  of  separation:  and  all  that  abideth  not  the  fire  ye  shall 

24  make  go  through  the  water.  And  ^ye  shall  wash  your  clothes  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and  afterward  ye  shall  come  into  the 
camp. 

25,     And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey 

26  ^  that  was  taken,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 

27  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the  congregation;  and  '  divide  the  prey  into  two 
parts,  between  them  that  took  the  war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to 

28  battle,  and  between  all  the  congregation :  and  levy  a  *  tribute  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle :  one  ^  soul  of  five 
hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of 

29  the  sheep :  take  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for 

30  an  heave  offering  of  the  Lord.  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou 
shalt  take  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses, 
and  of  the  ^flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  give  them  unto  the 

31  Levites,  ^which  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  And 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

32  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey  which  the  men  of  war  had 
caught,  was  six  hundred  thousand  and  seventy  thousand  and  five  thou- 
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of  Israel,  No  order  had  been  given  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  women,  and  in  ancient  war  tliey 
were  commonly  reserved  for  slaves.  By  their  ante- 
cedent conduct,  however,  the  Midianitish  women 
had  forfeited  all  claims  to  mild  or  merciful  treat- 
ment; and  the  sacred  character,  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  war  {rw.  2,  3),  made  their  slaughter 
necessary  without  any  special  order.  But  why 
"kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones"?  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  war  of  extermination,  such  as 
God  Himself  had  ordered  against  the  people  of 
Canaan,  whom  the  Midianites  equalled  in  the 
enormity  of  their  wickedness.  In  regard  to  the 
women,  all  of  mature  age,  having  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  seduction,  were  to  share  the  same 
merciless  fate  as  the  men ;  but  the  younger 
girls,  being  guiltless  of  that  crime,  were  to  be 
spared,  and  treated  according  to  the  humane  rules 
prescribed  for  the  disposal  of  female  captives, 
whom  their  masters,  it  is  pre-supposed,  would 
take  to  wife  (see  on  Deut,  xxi.  10-14).  19,  abide 
without  the  camp  seven  days.  Though  the  Is- 
raelites had  taken  the  field  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  (Jod,  they  had  become  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead.  A  process  of  purification 
was  to  be  undergone,  as  the  law  required  (Lev,  xv. 
13:  ch.  xix.  0-12):  and  this  purifying  ceremony 
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was  extended  to  dress,  houses,  tents — to  every- 
thing on  which  a  dead  body  had  lain,  which  had 
been  touched  by  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the 
Israelitish  M  arriors,  or  which  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  idolaters.  This  became  a  standing  or- 
dinance in  all  time  coming  (Lev.  vi.  28;  xi,  33; 
XV.  12). 

26.  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey— i  e.,  of  the 

captives  and  cattle,  which,  having  been  first 
slumped  together  according  to  ancient  usage 
(Exod.  XV.  9  ;  Judg.  v.  30),  were  divided  into  two 
equal  parts— the  one  to  the  people  at  large,  who 
had  sustained  a  common  injury  from  the  Midian- 
ites, and  who  were  all  liable  to  serve;  and  the 
other  portion  to  the  combatants,  who,  having 
encountered  the  labours  and  perils  of  war,  justly 
received  the  largest  share.  From  both  parts, 
however,  a  certain  deduction  was  taken  for  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  thank  offering  to  God  for  preserva- 
tion and  for  victory.  The  soldiers  had  greatly 
the  advantage  in  the  distribution;  for  a  five- 
hundredth  part  only  of  their  half  went  to  the 

i)riest,  while  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  congregation's 
lalf  was  given  to  the  Levites. 

32,  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey. 
Some  of  the  captives  having  been  killed  {v.  17), 
and  part  of  the  cattle  taken  for  the  sui)port  of 
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33,  sand  sheep,  and  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  beeves,  and  threescore 

34,  and  one  thousand  asses,  and  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of 

35  women  that  had  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him. 

36  And  the  half,  which  was  the  portion  of  them  that  went  out  to  war, 
was  in  number  three  hundred  thousand  and  seven  and  thirty  thousand 
and  five  hundred  sheep :  and  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep  was  six 
hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen.  And  the  beeves  icere  thirty  and  six 
thousand ;  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threescore  and  twelve.  And 
the  asses  were  thirty  thousand  and  five  hundred ;  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  icas  threescore  and  one.  And  the  persons  were  sixteen  thousand; 
of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and  two  persons.  And  Moses 
gave  the  tribute,  which  was  the  Lord's  heave  offering,  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest;  ^as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  which  Moses  divided  from  the  men 
43  that  warred,  (now  the  half  that  pertained  unto  the  congregation  was  three 
hundred  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  and  seven  thousand  and  five 

44,  hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  and  six  thousand  beeves,  and  thirty  thousand 

45,  asses  and  five  hundred,  and  sixteen  thousand  persons;)  even  of  the  chil- 

46,  dren  of  Israel's  half,  Moses  took  one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man  and  of 

47  beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  ^Levites,  which  kept  the  charge  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

48  And  the  officers  which  were  over  thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of 

49  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  came  near  unto  Moses :  and  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants  have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war 
which  are  under  our  ^charge,  and  there  lacketh  not  one-man  of  us. 
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the  army,  the  total  amount  of  the  booty  remain- 
ing was  in  the  following  proportions: — Sheep, 
675,000:  half  to  soldiers,  337,500;  deducted  to  God, 
675 :  half  to  congregation,  337,500 ;  deducted  to 
the  Levites,  6,750.  Beeves,  72,000 :  half  to  sol- 
diers, 36,000;  deducted  to  God,  72:  half  to  con- 
gregation, 36,000 ;  deducted  to  the  Levites,  720. 
Asses,  61,000:  half  to  soldiers,  30,500;  deducted 
to  God,  61:  half  to  congregation,  30,500;  de- 
ducted to  the  Levites,  610.  Persons,  32,000 : 
half  to  soldiers,  16,000;  deducted  to  God,  32: 
half  to  congregation,  16,000 ;  deducted  to  the  Le- 
vites, 320.  35.  persons  ...  of  -women,  &c.  {^%}^ 
0'-^'3:.-|p  d"ik]— and  the  human  persons  of  women. 
Adam,  being  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race, 
is  here  applied  to  women  only  [cf.  h  avdpwTro^,  a 
woman,  'Herodotus,'  b.  i.,  ch.  60;  Septuagint, 
^//i»Xai  dudpayTTtov  airo  Iwv  yvvatKcav],  Michaelis 
thinks  that  the  young  women  and  cattle  appro- 
priated to  the  Lievites  [v.  47)  were  not  given  t  -) 
them,  but  to  the  sanctuary  (cf.  Josh.  ix.  3 ;  xxvi. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  22). 

48-54.  ofacers  .  . .  said  .  .  .  there  lacketh  not 
one  man  of  us,  A  victory  so  signal,  and  the  glory 
of  which  was  untarnished  by  the  loss  of  a  single 
Israelitish  soldier,  was  an  astonishing  miracle ;  and, 
so  clearly  betokening  the  direct  interposition  of 
heaven,  might  well  awaken  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  "our  souls"  [ij^nb'^i-'i'y]— our  lives 
(Ps.  xliv.  2,  3).  The  oblation  they  b^'oug^it  for  the 
Lord  'was  partly  an  atonement,'  or  reparation  for 
their  error  \yv.  14-16),  for  it  could  not  possess  any 
expiatory  virtue,  and  partly  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  the  stupendous  service  rendered  them.  It 
consisted  of  the  "spoil,"  which,  being  the  acquisi- 
tion of  individual  valour,  was  not  divided  like 
the  "prey,"  or  live  stock,  each  soldier  retaining  it 
in  lieu  of  pay.  It  was  offered  [npni|iri,  a  heave 
offering;  Septuagint,  a<f>aipe/Ma,  an  oblation]  by 


the  "captains"  alone,  whose  pious  feelings  were 
evinced  by  the  dedication  of  the  spoil  which  fell 
to  their  share.  There  were  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  16,750  shekels,  equal  to  £87,869, 16s.  5d.  sterling. 
The  large  size  of  the  earrings  worn  in  the  East 
would  make  them  alone,  independently  of  the 
other  articles  enumerated,  a  splendid  and  valuable 
offering.  The  Midianites,  like  the  other  nomadic 
tribes,  were  conspicuous  for  these  personal  orna- 
ments (Judg.  viii.  24).  '  There  is  not  a  man  in  a 
thousand  w^ho  does  not  wear  an  earring  or  a  finger 
ring;  for  without  such  an  ornament  a  person 
would  be  classed  amongst  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  race'  {Roberts'  'Oriental  Illustrations  on 
Num.  xxxi.  50');  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
Israelites  attached  the  same  importance  to  ear- 
rings as  the  people  generally  do  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  "the  officers,"  and  the  fulness  of 
their  gratitude  in  dedicating  these  as  votive 
offerings  to  God.  This  narrative  of  the  war  on 
Midian  has  ever  been  a  favourite  subject  for  the 
attacks  of  infidelity; — writers  of  a  sceptical  cast 
dwelling  in  unmeasured  terms  of  abhorrence  not 
only  on  what  they  allege  is  the  manifestly  merciless 
cruelty  displayed  by  the  Israelites  during  that 
campaign,  but  the  unreliable  character  of  the 
whole  story,  and  the  gross  exaggerations  of  some 
of  the  details.  It  may  be  expedient,  therefore,  to 
advert  to  their  leading  objections :—  1.  It  is 
asserted  to  be  impossible  that  so  small  a  territory 
as  that  of  Midian,  extending,  according  to  com- 
putation, eight  leagues  in  length  and  somewhat 
less  in  breadth,  could  contain  30,000  girls ;  for  as 
that  would  necessitate  an  equal  number  of  boys, 
there  would  be  64,000  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
constituting,  according  to  the  most  approved  sta- 
tistics, the  half  of  the  population,  which  would 
thus  amount  to  128,000  persons.  Now,  'a  country 
of  the  estimated  extent  of  Midian  must  contain 
about  248,000  acres  of  land,  and  an  acre  of  good 
ground  can  maintain  four  persons ;  even  if  we 
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50  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the  Lord,  what  every  man 
hath  ^  gotten,  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and 

51  tablets,  Ho  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the  Lord.  And 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought 

52  jewels.  And  all  the  gold  of  the  ^  offering  that  they  offered  up  to  the 
Lord,  of  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  of  the  captains  of  hundreds,  was 

53  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  shekels.    {For the  men  of  war 

54  had  taken  spoil,  every  man  for  himself)  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the 
priest  took  the  gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,  and 
brought  it  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  for  ^  a  memorial  for 
the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord. 
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limit  it  to  three,  43,000  acres  would"  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  128,000  Midian- 
ites.  Let  us  add  15,000  acres,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  lands  of  Midian  did  not  yield 
crops  annually,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  third  part  of  them  fallow  every  year; 
we  shall  then  have  in  all  but  58,000"  acres 
employed  in  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
Is  it  inconceivable  that  out  of  248,000  acres 
there  should  be  found  58,000  of  common  fer- 
tility ?  Therefore,  32,000  girls  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  there  were  too  many  inhabitants  for 
a  land  of  this  extent.'  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  cattle,  the  allegations  may  be  met 
in  a  similar  strain  of  reply.  Agricultural  statists 
say  that  an  acre  of  land  can  support  three 
oxen ;  therefore,  24,000  acres  would  suffice  for 
72,000  oxen,  and  10,170  acres  for  71,000  asses, 
even  supposing  that  an  ass  eats  half  as  much 
as  an  ox.  According  to  the  same  writers,  an 
acre  of  land  can  support  twelve  sheep ;  there- 
fore, 58,250  acies  would  suffice  for  675,000  sheep. 
Put  these  sums  together,  and  you  will  find  that 
90,420  acres  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
stock  of  cattle;  and  if  you  add  to  this  the 
58,000  acres  which  were  reserved  for  the  support 
of  the  inhabitants,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sum 
of  148,420  acres  only  was  employed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  together.  Now,  was  it  imxjossible 
that  out  of  248,000  acres,  of  whicli  the  country 
of  Midian  consisted,  there  should  be  148,420 
that  were  fit  for  pasture  or  tillage?  And  may  it 
not  be  fairly  concluded  from  this,  that  it  is  no  way 
incredible  that  this  country  supported  so  many 
people  and  cattle  as  Moses  says,  and  that  his 
account  cannot  appear  absurd  to  any  except  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  resources  of 
aucient  or  modern  agriculture?  {Abhe  Guenee^s 
'Letters  to  Voltaire,'  vii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  364,  English 
edition.)  These  general  arguments  are  confirmed 
by  the  accounts  given  of  the  actual  state  of 
nomadic  tribes  in  the  pastoral  regions  of  the  East. 
'  Any  one,'  says  Porter,  '  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  great  Arab  tribes  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  can  see  that  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  number  of  young  women  and  cattle  are 
purely  imaginary.  On  one  occasion  I  rode  for 
two  successive  days  in  a  straight  line  through 
the  flocks  of  a  section  of  the  Anazeh  tribe,  and 
the  encampment  of  the  chief  was  then  at  a 
noted  fountain  tliirty  miles  distant  at  right  angles 
to  my  course;  yet  the  country  was  swarming 
with  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  looking 
after  the  cattle.'  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  incredible 
that  12,000  warriors  could  have  not  only  committed 
such  havoc  as  to  have  destroyed  every  man  and 
boy  in  the  Midianite  nation,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  captured  so  many  female  prisoners;  and  not 
only  collected,  but  secured  and  taken  away,  such 
an  immense  amount  of  booty.  Now,  no  one  can 
tell,  for  the  sacred  history  hsuB  not  recorded,  the 
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numbers  of  the  Midianite  people.  But  we  know 
those  ©f  their  assailants ;  and  although  the  Israelite 
warriors  levied  are  stated  exactly  at  1,000  from 
each  tribe,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  had 
no  attendants  in  this  expedition.  If  so,  their 
case  would  have  been  exceptional  to  the  general 
character  of  eastern  armies,  which  have  always 
been  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  sutlers 
and  other  hangers-on  with  the  camp,  whose  ser- 
vices would  undoubtedly  be  available  in  helping 
to  carry  the  spoil ;  and  besides,  as  the  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners  they  had  made  consisted  of  young 
women  who  had  been  accustomed  from  their  early 
years  to  take  care  of  cattle,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  these  were  kept  in  their  usual  em- 
ployment, to  find  a  natural  and  easy  solution  of 
the  difficulty  involved  in  the  collection  and 
removal  of  such  immense  droves  as  are  stated  in 
the  narrative.  3.  Credibility  is  still  further 
taxed,  it  is  averred,  by  the  circumstance  specially 
recorded,  that  the  Israelite  army  lost  not  a  single 
man  during  this  expedition.  But  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  this,  for  the  war  originated  in  the 
command,  and  was  carried  on  under  the  direction, 
of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
battles ;  and  while  in  the  retributions  of  His 
righteous  providence  He  cut  off,  by  the  sudden 
and  resistless  stroke  of  a  fatal  pestilence,  all  the 
Israelite  profligates  who  had  participated  in  the 
licentious  rites  of  Peor,  He  emijloyed  the  steadfast 
and  faithful  portion  of  them  as  the  executioners 
of  His  vengeance  on  the  guilty  Midianites ;  and 
against  them,  therefore,  while  directly  engaged  in 
furthering  His  purposes,  no  wisdom,  device,  or 
opposition  of  man  could  prevail  (cf.  Ps.  cxl.  7; 
Prov.  xxi.  31).  4.  It  is  objected  that  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  young  female  prisoners,  by  an  express 
order  of  their  leader,  to  the  captors  themselves, 
was  an  infamous  act— an  encouragement  to  de- 
bauchery. But  there  is  not  only  no  hint  that 
such  a  purpose  was  contemplated,  but  it  could 
not  be,  as  the  law  for  the  protection  and  virtuous 
treatment  of  a  female  war-captive  was  stringent, 
and  an  Israelite  incurred  the  risk  of  severe  pen- 
alties, if  he  did  not  fulfil  all  the  legal  conditions 
which  were  required  previous  to  obtaining  con- 
jugal possession  of  her  person.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Midianite  girls  who  had  not  sinned  as  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  their  preservation  was  just, 
and  their  being  brought  into  the  service  of  a 
people  with  whom  they  would  be  better  educated 
than  amongst  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  was 
a  privilege  and  a  benefit,  not  a  misfortune.  5. 
Astonishment  is  expressed  that  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  encouraging  slavery,  by  the  fact  of 
thirty -two  persons  being  apportioned  for  His 
tribute.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  any 
encouragement  was  given  to  slavery  under  the 
Divine  law ;  but  as  that  system  bad  existed  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
practice  that  it  could  not  be  at  once  eradicated. 
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32     NOW  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  had  a  very- 
great  multitude  of  cattle:  and  when  they  saw  the  land  '^of  Jazer,  and  the 

2  land  of  Gilead,  that,  behold,  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle ;  the  children 
of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  came  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and  to 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  saying, 

3  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  ^and  Nimrah,  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh, 

4  *^and  Shebam,  and  Nebo,  and  '^Beon,  even  the  country  ^  which  the  Lord 
smote  before  the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land  for  cattle,  and  thy 

5  servants  have  cattle :  wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  let  this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession,  and  bring 
us  not  over  Jordan. 

6  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gad  and  to  the  children  of 

7  Reuben,  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  And 
wherefore  ^  discourage  ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  going 

8  over  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  given  them  ?    Thus  did  your 

9  fathers, when  I  sent  them  from  Kadesh-barnea  ^  to  see  the  land.  For 

when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land,  they 
discouraged  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  not  go 
10  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  them.    And  ^  the  Lord's  anger 


many  wise  and  excellent  regulations  were  enacted, 
in  the  Mosaic  disi)eusation,  that  tended  to  miti- 
gate its  severity  and  free  it  from  much  of  its 
inherent  evil  (Exod,  xxi.  16;  Dent.   xxiv.  7)- 
Thus  the  32,000  young  women,  who  were  not 
slaves  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  but 
war  -  captives  from  Midian,  were  incorporated 
with  a  nation  where  they  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  a  beneficent  law,  while  on  a  select  portion  of 
them  was  conferred  the  peculiar  privilege  of  being 
appointed  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.    6.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  record  of  such  a  horrid 
massacre,  which  was  committed  by  God's  direction, 
is  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  God,  the  Sovereign 
Creator,  has  a  right  when  He  sees  fit  to  take 
the  life  which  He  gave;  and  as  we  find  that  in 
tlie  actual  conduct  of  Providence  multitudes  are 
carried  off  in  childhood,  and  the  innoceut  offspring 
are  often  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their 
parents'  crimes,  nothing  occurred  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Midianites  but  what  commonly  happens 
in  great  and  wide-spread  calamities.    But  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  the  Midianite  boys  being 
involved  in  the  fate  of  their  fathers;  and  that 
arose  from  the  usage  of  Goelism,  which  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  established  amongst  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  East,  and  according  to 
which  eveiy  young  Midianite  who  should  have  been 
spared,  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  would  have 
lain  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  slaughtered  relatives.    With  regard  to  the 
men  and  women  of  Midian,  the  one  of  whom  en- 
couraged, while  the  others  executed,  the  infamous 
plan  of  seduction,  they  were  both  base  and 
malignant  criminals,  whom  'vengeance  would  not 
suffer  to  live,'    But  that  man  is  a  superticial, 
inattentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures  who  con- 
cludes from  the  order,  to  slay  "all  the  males," 
that  the  tribe  of  Midian  was  utterly  exterminated 
(Judg.  vi.  3-6 :  cf.  Num.  xxi.  26,  where  "  all  the 
land,  as  here  all  Midian,  is  taken  in  a  somewhat 
restricted  sense).    But  as  they  were  the  only 
nation  who,  by  public  authority,  had  the  imi)ious 
audacity  to  tempt,  through  an  artful  scheme  of 
allurement,  a  people  chosen  by  God  to  be  the 
guardians  of  true  religion,  into  the  abominations 
of  a  grossly  licentious  idolatry,  they  incurred  the 
righteous  disijleasure  of  heaven,  and  were  doomed 
to  sufler  in  their  national  capacity.    The  judg- 
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ments  of  God  are  sent  to  punish  the  sins  of 
mankind,  sometimes  directly,  as  by  earthquakes, 
pestilences,  &c.,  and  at  other  times  indirectly,  as 
by  war,  which  He  appoints  as  a  scourge  to  the 
nations.  In  either  way  it  is  "the  doing  of  the 
Lord;"  and  in  all  of  these  cases  every  Christian 
mind  will  believe  that,  whether  He  acts  instru- 
mentally  or  not,  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right." 

CHAP.  XXXII.  1-42.— The  Reubenites  and 
Gadites  sue  for  an  Inheritance.  1.  the  land 
of  Jazer,  and  the  land  of  Gilead.  A  complete  con- 
quest had  been  made  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  comprising  "the  land  of  Jazer,"  which 
formed  the  southern  district  between  the  Arnon 
and  Jabbok ;  "the  laud  of  Gilead,"  the  middle 
region  between  the  Jabbok  and  Jarmouk  (or,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  Hieromax,  one  of  whose 
sources  is  a  lake  at  Mezareib,  probably  identical 
with  Ashtaroth  Karnaim),  Hieromax,  including 
Bashan,  which  lay  on  the  north  of  that  river.  The 
whole  of  this  region  is  now  called  the  Belka.  It 
has  always  been  famous  for  its  rich  and  extensive 
pastures,  for  its  high-fed  and  fierce  cattle,  for  its 
gigantic  oaks ;  and  it  is  still  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  Bedouin  shepherds,  who  frequently  contend 
for  securing  to  their  immense  flocks  the  benetits  of 
its  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  camp  of  ancient 
Israel,  Reuben  and  Gad  were  pre-eminently  pas- 
toral ;  and  as  these  two  tribes,  being  placed  under 
the  same  standard,  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  and  arranging  about  their  common 
concerns,  they  united  in  jDreferring  a  request  that 
the  Transjordanic  region,  so  well  suited  to  the 
habits  of  a  pastoral  people,  might  be  assigned  to 
them. 

6.  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye 
sit  here  ?  Their  language  was  ambiguous,  and 
Moses,  suspicious  that  this  proposal  was  an  act  of 
unbelief — a  scheme  of  self- policy  and  indolence,  to 
escape  the  perils  of  warfare  and  live  in  ease  and 
safety,  addressed  to  them  a  reproachful  and  pas- 
sionate remonstrance.  Whether  they  had  really 
meditated  such  a  withdrawal  from  all  share  in 
the  war  of  invasion,  or  the  effect  of  their  leader  s 
expostulation  was  to  drive  them  from  their 
original  purpose,  they  now,  in  answer  to  his  im- 
pressive appeal,  declared  it  to  be  their  sincere 
intention  to  co-operate  with  their  brethren;  but, 
if  so,  they  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit  at  hrst. 
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11  was  kindled  the  same  time,  and  he  sware,  saying,  Surely  none  of  the  men 
that  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  ^  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  shall  see 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob; 

12  because  ^they  have  not  ^wholly  followed  me;  save  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun :  ^for  they  have 

13  wholly  followed  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  made  them  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until 
"  aU  the  generation,  that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  was 

14  consumed.  And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers'  stead,  an 
increase  of  sinful  men,  to  augment  yet  the  ^fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 

15  toward  Israel.  For  if  ye  ^turn  away  from  after  him,  he  will  yet 
again  leave  them  in  the  wilderness;  and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this 
people. 

16  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  We  will  build  sheep-folds 

17  here  for  our  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones  ;  but  ^we  ourselves  will 
go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them 
unto  their  place:  and  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities 

18  because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  We  '  will  not  return  unto  our 
houses,  until  the  children  of  Israel  have  inherited  every  man  his  in- 

19  heritance:  for  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or 
forward;  *  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  ^on  this  side  Jordan 
eastward. 

20  And  ^  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  ye  will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  will  go 

21  armed  before  the  Lord  to  war,  and  will  go  all  of  you  armed  over 
Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until  he  hath  driven  out  his  enemies  from 

22  before  him,  and  ^the  land  be  subdued  before  the  Lord;  then  after- 
ward ^ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless  before  the  Lord,  and  before 

23  Israel ;  and  ^  this  land  shall  be  your  possession  before  the  Lord.  But 
if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord:  and 

24  be  sure  your  ^sin  will  find  you  out.  Build  'you  cities  for  j^our  little 
ones,  and  folds  for  your  sheep;  and  do  that  which  hath  proceeded  out 
of  your  mouth. 

25  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  spake  unto 

26  Moses,  saying.  Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord  commandeth.  Our 
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16.  they  came  near.  The  narrative  gives  a 
])icturesque  description  of  this  scene.  Tlie  sup- 
])liant3  had  shrunk  back,  dreading,  from  the 
undisguised  emotions  of  their  leader,  that  their 
request  would  be  refused.  But,  perceiving  from 
the  tenor  of  his  discourse  that  his  objection  was 
^;i  ounded  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  would 
not  cross  the  Jordan  to  assist  their  brethren,  they 
became  emboldened  to  approach  him  with  assur- 
ances of  their  good-will.  We  will  build  .  .  .  cities 
lor  our  little  ones— e.,  rebuild,  repair.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  within  two  mouths  to  found 
new  cities,  or  even  to  reconstruct  those  which  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  Those  of  the  Amorites 
were  not  absolutely  demolished,  and  they  probably 
consisted  only  of  mud-built  or  dry-stone  walls.  17. 
because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  There  was 
good  ijolicy  in  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect 
the  conquered  region,  lest  the  enemy  should  attempt 
reprisals ;  and  as  only  40,000  of  the  Eeubenites, 
and  the  Gadites,  and  a  half  of  Manasseh,  passed 
over  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  13),  there  was  left  for 
the  security  of  the  new  possessions  70,580  men, 
besides  women  and  children  under  twenty  years 
(cf.  ch.  xxvi.  17). 

20.  If  ye  will  do  this  thing— with  sincerity  and 
zeal,  ye  will  go  armed— i.  e.,  all  of  you  in  a  collec- 
tive body,  or  as  many  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
while  the  rest  of  your  number  shall  remain  at  home 
to  i)rovide  for  tUe  sustenance  and  secure  tbe  pro- 
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tection  of  your  families  and  flocks  (see  on  Josh.  iv. 
12, 13).  before  the  Lord  to  war.  The  phrase  was 
used  in  allusion  to  the  order  of  march,  in  which 
the  tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  ark  (see  on  ch.  xii.  10-77),  or  to  the 
passage  over  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  ark  stood 
in  mid-channel,  while  all  the  tribes  marched  by 
in  succession  (Josh,  iii,  4),  of  course  including 
those  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  so  that,  literally,  they 
passed  over  before  the  Lord  and  before  the  rest  of 
Israel  (Josh.  iv.  13).  Perhaps,  however,  the  phrase 
is  used  merely  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  their 
marching  on  an  expedition,  the  iDurpose  of  which 
was  blessed  with  the  presence,  and  destined  to 
promote  the  glory,  of  God.  The  displeasure  which 
Moses  had  felt  on  the  first  mention  of  their  pro- 
posal had  disappeared  on  the  strength  of  their 
solemn  assurances.  But  a  lurking  suspicion  of 
their  motives  seems  still  to  have  been  lingering  in 
his  mind.  He  continued  to  speak  to  them  in  an 
admonitory  strain ;  and  concluded  by  warning 
them  that,  in  case  of  their  failing  to  redeem  their 
pledge,  the  judgments  of  an  ofi'euded  God  would 
assuredly  fall  upon  them,  This  emphatic  caution 
against  such  an  eventuality  throws  a  strong  doubt 
on  the  honesty  of  their  first  intentions ;  and  yet, 
whether  through  the  opposing  attitude  or  the 
strong  invectives  of  Moses,  tliey  had  been  brought 
to  a  better  state  of  mind,  their  linal  reply  sliowed 
that  now  all  was  right. 
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"little  ones,  our  wives,  our  flocks,  and  all  our  cattle,  shall  be  there  in 

27  the  cities  of  Gilead  ;  but  *thy  servants  will  pass  over,  every  man  ^arnaed 
for  war,  before  the  Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith, 

28  So  concerning  them  Moses  commanded  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 

29  Israel :  and  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  the  children  of  Gad  and  the 
children  of  Reuben  will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man  armed  to 
battle,  before  the  Lord,  -and  the  land  shall  be  subdued  before  you ;  then 

30  ye  shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a  possession  :  but  if  they  will 
not  pass  over  with  you  armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among  you 

31  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of 
Reuben  answered,  saying,  As  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thy  servants,  so 

32  will  we  do.  We  will  pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  that  the  possession  of  our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  may 
be  ours. 

And  Moses  gave  unto  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the 
children  of  Reuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  the  son  of 
Joseph,  ^the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the  coasts,  even 
the  cities  of  the  country  round  about. 

And  the  children  of  Gad  built  •''Dibon,  and  Ataroth,  and  ^Aroer,  and 
35,  Atroth,  Shoplian,  and  ^Jaazer,  and  JogMhah,  and  *  Beth-iiimrah  and 

36  Beth-haran,  fenced  cities ;  and  folds  for  sheep. 

37  ^  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and  Kir- 

38  jathaim,  and  •'  Nebo,  and  ^  Baal-meon,  (Hheir  names  being  changed,) 
and  Shibmah :  an  J  ^  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they 
builded. 

39  And  the  children  of    Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead, 

40  and  took  it,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorite  which  was  in  it.  And 
Moses  gave  "  Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and  he  dwelt 

41  therein.     And  ^Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and  took  the  small 
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28.  concerning  them  Moses  commanded.  The 

arrangement  itself,  as  well  as  the  express  terms 
on  which  he  assented  to  it,  was  announced  by  the 
leader  to  the  public  authorities— i  e.,  the  pastoral 
country  the  two  tribes  had  desired  was  to  be 
granted  them  on  condition  of  their  lending  their 
aid  to  their  brethren  in  the  approaching  invasion 
of  Canaan.  If  they  refused,  or  failed  to  perform 
their  promise,  those  possessions  should  be  for- 
feited, and  themselves  compelled  to  go  across  the 
Jordan,  and  fight  for  a  settlement  like  the  rest  of 
their  brethren. 

33.  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  no- 
where explained  in  the  record  how  they  -were 
incorporated  with  the  two  tribes,  or  what  broke 
this  great  tribe  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was 
left  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  brethren  in  the 
settled  life  of  the  w^estern  hills,  while  the  other 
was  allowed  to  wander  as  a  nomadic  tribe  over 
the  pasture  lands  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  They  are 
not  mentioned  as  accomy)anying  Reuben  and  Gad 
in  their  application  to  Moses,  neither  were  they 
included  in  his  first  directions  (y.  25);  but  as  they 
also  were  a  people  addicted  to  pastoral  ])ursaits, 
and  possessed  as  immense  flocks  as  the  other  two, 
Moses  invited  the  half  of  them  to  remain,  in  con- 
sequence, i>robably,  of  finding  that  this  region  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  pastoral  wants  of  the 
others,  and  gave  them  the  preference,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  for  their  valorous  conduct  in 
the  contests  with  the  Amorites  (cf.  v.  39  with 
Josh.  xvii.  i). 

34.  the  children  of  Gad  built— (see  on  v."  16). 
Dibon— identified  with  the  extensive  ruins  called 
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Dhiban,  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon  (Mojeb). 
Ataroth— crowns.  There  are  several  towns  so  called 
in  Scrix^ture  ;  but  this  one  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  has 
not  been  identified,  tliough  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  found  in  some  ancient  remains  which  bear 
the  name  of 'Atara.  Aroer— now  Arair,  standing 
on  a  precipice  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arnon. 
35.  Atroth,  Shophan— or  Zai)lion  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
The  English  translation  after  the  Vulgate,  which 
has  Etroth  et  Sophan,  makes  Ataroth  and  Shop- 
han different  places,  whereas  Shophan  seems  added 
to  the  former  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Ataroth  [Sejjtuagint,  Kapia^afx].  Jaazer— near  a 
famed  fountain,  Ain  Hazier,  the  waters  of  wliich 
flow  into  Wady  Schaib,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Hesbon.    36.  Beth-nimrah— now  Nimrin. 

37.  Heshbon— now  Hesban.  Elealeh  (tlie  high)— 
nowElaal.  Kirjathaim— the  double  city.  38.  Nebo 
— now  Neba,  near  the  mountain  of  that  name  (cf. 
1  dir.  V.  8;  XV.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  1).  Baal-meon— now 
Main,  in  ruins,  situated  on  an  eminence  where  was 
a  temple  of  Baal  (Josh.  xiii.  17 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2;>), 
called  also  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  28).  Shibmah 
or  Shebam  [o.  2),  Hebrew,  Sibmah,  near  Heshbon, 
famous  for  vines  (Isa.  xvi.  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  32). 
38.  their  names  being  changed— either  because 
it  was  the  general  custom  of  conquerors  to  do  so, 
or  rather  because,  from  the  prohibition  to  mention 
the  r,ames  of  other  gods  (Exod.  xxiii.  1.3),  as  Nebo 
and  Baal  were,  it  was  expedient  on  the  first  settle- 
ment of  tlie  Israelites  to  ol)literate  all  remem- 
brance of  those  idols  (see  on  Josh.  xiii.  17-20). 

39.  Gilead— now  Jeldd.    41.  Havoth-jair— ?'. 
tent- villages.    Jair,  who  captured  them,  was  a 
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42  towns  thereof,  «ind  called  tliem  ^  Havoth-jair.  And  Nobah  went  and 
took  Kenatli,  and  the  villages  thereof,  and  called  it  Nobah,  after  ^  his 
own  name. 

33  THESE  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  their  armies  under  tlie  hand  of  Moses  and 

2  Aaron.  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys 
by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  :  and  these  are  their  journeys  accord- 
ing to  their  goings  out. 

3  And  they  "departed  from  Rameses  in  the  ^  first  month,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month:  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  '^an  high  hand  in  the  sight  of 

4  all  the  Egyptians.  For  the  Egyptians  buried  all  their  first-born, 
which  the  Lord  had  smitten  among  them  :     upon  their  gods  also 

5  the  Lord  executed  judgments.    And  ^the  children  of  Israel  removed 

6  from  Eameses,  and  pitched  in  Succoth.  And  they  departed  from 
•^Succoth,  and  pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the  edge  of  the  wil- 

7  derness.  And  ^they  removed  from  Etham,  and  turned  again  unto 
Pi-hahiroth,  which  is  before  Baal-zephon:  and  they  pitched  before 

8  Migdol.  And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and  '^passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilderness,  and  went  three  days' 

9  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and  pitched  in  Marah.  And 
they  removed  from  Marah,  and  came  unto  Elim :  and  in  Elim  ivere 
twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees';  and  they 
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descendant  of  Mauasseh  on  the  mother's  side  (1 
Chr.  ii.  21,  22).  42.  Nobah— also  a  distinguished 
person  connected  with  the  eastern  branch  of  this 
tribe.  In  the  rich  and  extensive  provinces  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  these  tribes  found  ample  room 
for  all  their  numbers,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  and  in 
deep  fertile  soil,  dense  forests,  luxuriant  pasturage, 
and  abundance  of  flowing  streams,  they  must 
have  seemed  to  realize  the  good  land  which  had 
been  promised  them.  The  regions  occupied  by 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half  do  not,  according  to  the 
ordinary  maps,  appear  to  extend  far  eastward. 
But  Micliaelis,  reasoning  from  the  site  of  mount 
Gilead,  which,  as  he  thinks  evident  from  the 
journeys  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  lay  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates,  maintains  that  the  eastern  border 
of  the  pasture-lands  of  these  tribes  must  have 
touched  close  upon  the  Euphrates,  thus  fulfilling 
the  promise  (Gen.  xv.  18). 

CHAP.  XXXirr.  1-15.  —  Two  and  Forty 
Journeys  of  the  Israelites— from  Egypt  to 
Sinai.  1.  These  are  the  journeys.  This  chapter 
may  be  said  to  form  the  winding-up  of  the  history 
of  the  travels  of  the  Israelites  tlirough  the  wilder- 
ness ;  for  the  three  following  chapters  relate  to 
matters  connected  with  the  occujiation  and  divi- 
sion of  the  ijromised  land.  As  several  apparent 
discrepancies  will  be  discovered  on  comparing  the 
records  here  given  of  the  journeyings  from  Sinai, 
with  the  detailed  account  of  the  events  narrated 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  the  occasional  notices 
of  places  that  are  found  in  that  of  Deuteronomy, 
it  is  ])robable  that,  as  2,000,000  of  people  witli 
their  Hocks  would  spread  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  and  as  few  stations  would  be  large 
enough  to  receive  them  all  at  the  same  time,  the 
stations  enumerated  in  Exodus  refer  to  the  halt- 
ing places  of  Moses  and  the  chief  men,  including 
as  many  of  the  X)eople  as  were  associated  with 
them,  while  the  catalogue  in  this  chapter  em- 
braces, over  and  above  these,  the  intermediate 
and  adjoining  stations,  in  those  parts  of  the 
desert  over  which  the  peoide  sf)read  in  detached 
groups  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  list  was  intended 
by  the  sacred  historian  to  coutaia  a  full  and 
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particular  account  of  all  the  stations  where  in  the 
course  of  their  journey  they  made  a  prolonged 
encampment,  and  whence  they  dispersed  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  pasture  on  the  surrounding 
plains.  In  short,  the  former  is  historical, while  this 
is  statistical.  The  catalogue  extends  from  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  their  arrival  on  the 
plains  of  Moab.  went  forth  ,  .  .  with  their 
armies  — i.e.,  a  vast  multitude  marshalled  in 
separate  companies,  but  regular  order.  2.  Moses 
wrote  ...  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
— viz.,  in  the  hook  (see  on  Exod.  xvii.  14;  xxiv. 
4).  The  wisdom  of  this  divine  order  is  seen 
in  the  importance  of  the  end  to  which  it  was 
subservient,  viz,  —  i^artly  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  history,  partly  to  preserve  a  memorial 
of  God's  marvellous  interpositions  on  behalf  of 
Israel,  and  partly  to  confirm  their  faith  in  the 
prospect  of  the  difficult  euterprize  on  which  they 
were  entering— the  invasion  of  Canaan. 

3.  Rameses— generally  identified  with  Heroopo- 
lis,  now  the  modern  Abu-Keisheid  (see  on  Exod. 
xii.  37),  which  was  probably  the  capital  of  Goshen, 
and,  by  direction  of  Moses,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  the  Israelites  previous  to  departure  (see 
on  Exod.  xii.  37).  4.  upon  their  gods— used  either 
according  to  Scripture  jjhraseology,  to  denote 
their  rulers,  the  first-born  of  the  king  and  his 
princes,  or  the  idolatrous  objects  of  Egyptian 
worship.  5.  pitched  in  Succoth— j.  e.,  booths; 
a  place  of  no  note  except  as  a  temporary  halting- 
place,  at  Birket-el-Hadji  (the  Pilgrim's  Pool), 
{Calmet:  see  on  Exod,  xii.  37).  6.  Etham— the 
strif)  of  desert  extending  '  along  the  coast  up  to 
the  tongueof  land  Abu  Zelim^'  (iygpsiMS,  'Letters'), 
constituting  the  edge  or  border  of  all  that  parb  of 
Arabia-Petioea  which  lay  contiguous  to  Egypt, 
and  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Shur.  7. 
Pi-hahiroth  .  .  .  Baal-zephon  .  .  .  Migdol  —  (see 
on  Exod.  xiv.  1-4).  8.  Marah— thought  to  be  Am 
Howarah,  both  from  its  position  and  the  time 
(three  days)  it  "would  take  them  with  their  chil- 
dren and  iiocks  to  march  from  the  water  of  Ayun 
Mdsa  to  that  spot.  9.  Elim  —  supposed  to  be 
Wady  Ghtiruudel  (see  on  Exod.  xv.  27).  10. 
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10  pitched  there.    And  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Red 

1 1  sea.    And  they  removed  from  the  Red  sea,  and  encamped  in  the  *  wil- 

12  derness  of  Sin.    And  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of 

13  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Dophkah.    And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and 

14  encamped  in  Alush.    And  they  removed  from  Alush,  and  encamped  at 

15  -'Rephidim,  where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.    And  they 

16  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  pitched  in  the  *  wilderness  of  Sinai.  And 
they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  'at  ^Kibroth- 

17  hattaavah.    And  they  departed  from  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  encamped 

18  at  Hazeroth.     And  they  departed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in 

19  "^Rithmah,    And  they  departed  from  Rithmah  and  pitched  at  Rimmon- 

20  pa^rez.    And  they  departed  from  Rimmon-parez,  and  pitched  in  "Libnah. 

21  And  they  removed  from  Libnah,  and  pitched  at  Rissah.    And  they  joar- 

23  neyed  from  Rissah,  and  pitched  in  Kehelathah.    And  they  went  from 

24  Kehelathah,  and  pitched  in  mount  Shapher.    And  they  removed  from 

25  mount  Shapher,  and  encamped  in  Haradah.    And  they  removed  from 

26  Haradah,  and  pitched  in  Makheloth.    And  they  removed  from  Makhe- 

27  loth,  and  encamped  at  Tahath.    And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and 

28  pitched  at  Tarah.    And  they  removed  from  Tarah,  and  pitched  in  Mith- 

29  cah.    And  they  went  from  Mithcah,  and  pitched  in  Hashmonah.  And 

31  they  departed  from  Hashmonah,  and  ^encamped  at  Moseroth.  And 

32  they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan.    And  they 

33  removed  from  ^Bene-jaakan,  and  encamped  at  ^ Hor-hagidgad.  And 

34  they  went  from  Hor-hagidgad,  and  pitched  in  Jotbathah.    And  they 

35  removed  from  Jotbathah,  and  encamped  at  Ebronah,    And  they  departed 

36  from  Ebronah,  and  ''encamped  at  Ezion-gaber.    And  they  removed  from 
Ezion-gaber,  and  pitched  in  the  *  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh. 

37  And  they  removed  from  *  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount  Hor,  in  the  edge 
of  the  land  of  Edom. 
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encamped  by  the  Red  sea.  This  station  is 
omitted  in  the  historical  itinerary  of  Exodus. 
The  distance  between  the  Elim  station  and  the 
sea  is  only  a  mile  and  a-half  ;  so  that  it  could 
with  propriety  be  left  unnoticed  in  the  principal 
account ;  and  j)erhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  conjecture  of  Lepsius,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  moved  down  from  the  headquarters  at 
Elim  '  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  good  repast  of 
fish,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  out 
of  the  Nile.'  The  road  from  Wady  Ghtirundel 
leads  into  the  interior,  in  consequence  of  a  high 
continuous  ridge  which  excludes  all  view  of  the 
sea.  At  the  mouth  of  Wady-et-Tayibeh,  after 
about  three  days'  march,  it  opens  again  on  a 
plain  along  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
minute  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  in 
corresponding  so  exactly  with  the  geograj)hical 
features  of  this  region,  is  remarkably  shown  in 
describing  the  Israelites  as  proceeding  by  the  only 
practicable  route  that  could  be  taken.  This  plain, 
where  they  encamped,  was  the  Desert  of  Sin  (see 
on  Exod.  xvi.  i).  12-14.  Dophkali  .  .  .  Alush 
.  .  .  RepMdim.  These  three  stations,  in  the 
great  valleys  of  Wady  Mukatteb,  El  Sheikh,  and 
Feiran,  would  be  equivalent  to  four  days'  journey 
for  such  a  host.  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  6)  was  in 
Horeb,  the  burnt  region— a  generic  name  for  a  hot 
mountainous  country.  15.  wilderness  of  Sinai— 
the  Wady  Er  Raheh. 

16-56.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh  and  Plains  of 
MoAB.  16-37.  Kibroth-hattaavah— the  graves  of 
lust  (see  on  ch.  ix.  4-34).  The  route,  on  breaking 
n{)  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  led  down  Wady 
Slieikh,  then,  crossing  Jebel-et-Tyh,  which  inter- 
sected the  peninsula,  they  descended  into  Wady 
612 


Zalaka,  pitching  successively  at  two  brief  though 
memorable  stations  (Deut,  ix.  22).  and  encamped 
at  Hazeroth— unwalled  villages,  supposed  to  be  at 
Ain-Hudera  (ch.  xi.  35).  18.  Rithmah— the  place 
of  the  broom,  a  station  possibly  in  some  wady 
extending  westward  of  the  Ghor  (ch.  x.  40).  19. 
Rimmon-parez— or  Rimmon,  a  city  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  32).  20.  Libnah  — so  called 
from  its  white  poplars  (Josh.  x.  29);  or,  as  some 
think,  a  white  hill  between  Kadesh  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  X.  29).  21.  Rissah— El-arish.  23.  mount 
Shapher  —  Casing.  30.  Moseroth  —  adjacent  to 
mount  Hor,  in  Wady  Mousa.  35.  Ezion-gaber— 
near  Akaba,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Elamitic  gulf.  36.  wilderness  of  Zin— on  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  37.  Kadesh— or 
Kadesh-barnea— is  supposed  to  be  the  great  valley  of 
the  Ghor,  and  the  city  Kadesh  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  border  of  this  valley  {Burckhardt,  Robinson  : 
but  see  on  chs.  xiii.  26 ;  xiv.  29-33;  xx.  1 ;  Gen.  xiv. 
7  ;  Deut.  ii.  14  for  another  site  assigned  to  Kadesh 
by  Williams).  But  as  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen 
stations  inserted  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh, 
and  only  eleven  days  were  spent  in  performing 
that  journey  (Deut.  i.  2),  it  is  evident  that  the 
intermediate  stations  here  recorded  belong  to 
another  and  totally  different  visit  to  Kadesh. 
The  first  was  when  they  left  Sinai  in  the  second 
month  (chs.  i,  11 ;  xiii.  20),  and  were  in  Kadesli 
in  August  (Deut  i.  45),  and  "  abode  many  days  " 
in  it,  and  murmuring  at  the  report  of  the  spies, 
were  commanded  to  return  into  the  desert  "  l)y 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea."  The  arrival  at  Kadesh, 
mentioned  in  this  catalogue,  corresponds  to  the 
second  sojourn  at  that  place,  being  the  first  month, 
or  April  (ch.  xx.  1).    Between  the  two  visits  there 
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38  And  Aaron  tbe  priest  went  up  into  mount  Hor,  at  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  and  died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
month.  And  Aaron  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  and  three  years  old 
when  he  died  in  mount  Hor. 

And  ^  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt  in  the  south  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  they  departed  from  mount  Hor,  and  pitched  in  Zalmonal'j.  And 
they  departed  from  Zalmonah,  and  pitched  in  Panon.  And  tliey  de- 
parted from  Punon,  and  pitched  in  Oboth.  And  they  departed  from 
Oboth,  and  pitched  in  ^Ije-abarim,  in  the  border  of  Moab.    And  they 

46  departed  from  lim,  and  pitched  in  ^^'Dibon-gad.    And  they  removed  from 

47  Dibon-gad,  and  encamped  in  ^  Almon-diblathaim.  And  they  removed 
from  Almon-diblathaim,  ^and  pitched  in  the  mountains  of  Abarira,  before 

48  Nebo.    And  they  departed  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and  ^pitched 

49  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.  And  they  pitched  by 
Jordan,  from  Beth-jesimoth  ^i?^?^  unto  ^  Abel-shit tim.  in  the  plains  of 
Moab. 

50  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan 

51  near  Jericho,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 

52  them,  "  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  then 
^  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you,  and 
destroy  all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten  images,  and  quite 

53  pluck  down  all  their  high  places :  and  ye  shall  dispossess  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  dwell  therein :  for     have  given  you  the  land  to  possess 

54  it.  And  '^ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among  your 
families:  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  ^give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to 
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interveued  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  during 
which  they  wandered  hither  and  thither  through 
all  the  region  of  Et-Tyh  (wanderings),  often  re- 
curning  to  the  same  spots  as  the  pastoral  neces- 
sities of  their  flocks  required;  and  there  is  the 
stron,::'est  reason  for  believing  that  the  stations 
'  aiued  between  Hazeroth  {v.  8)  and  Kadesh  (v. 
:>o)  belong  to  the  long  interval  of  wandering. 
No  certainty  has  yet  been  attained  in  ascer- 
taining the  locale  oi  many  of  these  stations,  and 
til  ere  must  have  been  more  than  what  are  re- 
corded; for  it  is  probable  that  those  only  are 
noted  where  they  remained  some  time,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses  and  the 
(•Iclers  encamped,  the  people  being  scattered  for 
1  lasture  in  various  directions.  From  Ezion-gaber, 
for  instance,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Akaba,  to  Kadesh,  could  not  be  much  less  than 
the  whole  leiigth  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor, 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  miles,  whatever 
might  be  the  exact  situation  of  Kadesh  ;  and,  of 
c(jur38,  there  must  have  been  several  intervening 
stations,  though  none  are  mentioned.  The  inci- 
(iiiuts  and  stages  of  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the 
plains  of  Moab  are  sufficiently  explicit  from  the 
preceding  chapters. 

42.  Punon— in  the  rocky  ravines  of  Mount  Hor, 
and  famous  for  the  mines  and  quarries  in  its  vicin- 
ity,  as  well  as  for  its  fruit-trees — now  Tafyle,  on 
the  border  of  Edom  {Osborn  identifies  it  with  the 
Phenue  of  the  Greek  itineraries,  'Monumental  His- 
tory,' ii.,  p.  4G6;  also,  'Eg.  her  Testimony,'  p.  82). 
44.  Ije-abarim— a  ridge  of  rugged  hills,  north-west 
of  the  Arnon— the  part  called  Nebo  was  one  of  its 
highest  peaks — opposite  Jericho  (see  on  Deut.  x. 
0).  45.  lim.  '  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  sacred  writer  throughout  this  chapter 
to  repeat  the  full  name  Ije-abarim  in  v.  45  as  in 
V.  44.  This  is  the  reading  of four  MSS.  and  the 
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Vulgate'  ('Negeb,'  p.  156).  There  is  a  striking 
difference  between  the  list  of  stations  contained 
in  this  passage  (vv.  44-49)  and  that  in  ch.  xxi. 
10,  12,  18-20.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Israelites,  when  arrived  in  the  Transjordanic 
regions,  were  not  in  a  desert,  but  an  inhabited 
country,  where  every  separate  place  would  have  a 
name ;  and  that  as  2,000,000  of  people  would 
spread  over  more  than  one  of  these  places,  the 
station  would  be  called  by  various  names.  There 
are  two  names  mentioned  in  this  passage  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  former  chapter ;  but  these  — 
viz. ,  Dibon  -  gad  and  Almon  -  diblathaim  —  may 
possibly  coincide  with  some  of  those  mentioned 
here.  '  It  is  ol)servable  that  fewer  places  of 
encampment  between  Ije  -  abarim  and  Arboth 
Moab  are  enumerated  here  than  in  ch.  xxi.,  be- 
cause it  was  of  inii>ortance  for  the  historian  to 
show  that  the  Israelites  intentionally  avoided  the 
Moabitish  territory,  and  partly  because,  from  the 
places  mentioned,  the  various  exjieditions  were 
sent  forth  that  made  the  conquest  of  the  Amorite 
land'  {Kurtz,  iii.,  p.  385;  also  Hengstenberg, 
'  Balaam,'  p.  5.31). 

52.  ye  shall  drive  out  —  not,  however,  by 
expulsion,  but  extermination  (Deut.  vii.  1).  de- 
stroy all  their  pictures— obelisks  for  idolatrous 
worship  (see  on  Lev.  xxvi.  1).  molten  images— 
by  metonymy  for  all  their  groves  and  altars,  and 
materials  of  worship  on  the  tops  of  hills,  quite 
pluck  down  all  their  high  places  [n^ni^-n]— 
abolish,  demolish  utterly  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  jEsth. 
iii.  6).  54.  ye  shall  divide  the  land  loy  lot.  The 
particular  locality  of  each  tribe  was  to  be  deter- 
mined in  this  manner,  while  a  line  was  to  be  used 
in  measuring  the  proportion  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Ps. 
ivi.  5,  6).  Canaan  was  to  be  divided,  when  they 
should  he  settled  in  peaceful  occupation  of  it,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of  the  (300,000 
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the  fewer  ye  shall  ^  give  the  less  inheritance :  every  man's  inheritance 
shall  be  in  the  place  where  his  lot  falleth;  according  to  the  tribes  of  your 

55  fathers  ye  shall  inherit.  But  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  those  which 
ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  he  *  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in 

56  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.  Moreover 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  shall  do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them. 

34,    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of 

2  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  "the  land  of  Canaan, 
(this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan,  with  the  coasts  thereof,) 

3  Then  *  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by 
the  coast  of  Edom,  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of 

4  ^  the  salt  sea  eastward :  and  your  border  shall  turn  from  the  south  to  the 
ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  pass  on  to  Zin :  and  tlie  going  forth  thereof 
shall  be  from  the  south  '^to  Kadesh-barnea,  and  shall  go  on  to  Hazar- 

5  addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmoti :  and  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  ^unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  sliall  be 
at  the  sea. 

6  Audi  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  even  have  ^ the  great  sea  for  a 
border :  this  shall  be  your  west  border. 

7  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border:  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point 

8  out  for  you  mount  ^Hor:  from  mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your 
border  '^unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath;  and  the  goings  forth  of  the 
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yeomen  should  possess  property  in  an  equal 
share  of  it,  This  equality  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  political  constitution  ;  and  in  order 
to  maintain  it,  the  possessions  allotted  were  to  be 
held  by  an  inalienable  tenure  of  entail  by  the 
successive  generations  of  the  family.  55.  But  if 
ye  "Will  not  drive.  No  associations  were  to  be 
formed  with  the  inhabitants;  otherwise,  if  "let 
remain,"  they  "will  be  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  yonr  sides" — i.e.,  they  would  prove 
troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours,  enticing 
to  idolatry,  and  consequently  depriving  you  of 
the  Divine  favour  and  blessing.  The  neglect  of 
this  counsel  against  union  with  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  became  fatal  to  them.  The  earnest 
admonition  given  to  the  Israelites  in  their  peculiar 
circumstances  conveys  a  salutary  lesson  to  us  to 
allow  no  lurking  habits  of  sin  to  remain  in  us. 
That  spiritual  enemy  must  be  eradicated  from  our 
nature,  otherwise  it  will  be  ruinous  to  our  present 
peace  and  future  salvation. 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-15.— The  Boedees  of  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  2.  this  is  the  land  ...  of 
Canaan.  The  details  given  in  this  chapter  mark 
the  general  boundary  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel 
west  of  the  Jordan.    The  Israelites  never  actually 

? possessed  all  the  territory  comprised  within  these 
boundaries,  even  when  it  was  most  extended  by 
the  conquests  of  David  and  Solomon. 

3.  your  south  quarter.  The  line  which 
bounded  it  on  the  south  is  the  most  difficult  to 
trace.  According  to  the  best  Biblical  geographers, 
the  leading  points  here  defined  are  as  follows: — 
The  south-west  angle  of  the  southern  boundary 
should  be  where  the  wilderness  of  Zin  touches 
the  border  of  Edom,  so  that  the  southern  bound- 
ary should  extend  eastward  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  wind  round  the  precipitous  ridge  of 
Akrabbim  (scorpions),  thought  to  be  the  high  and 
dilficult  Pass  of  Safeh,  which  crosses  the  stream 
that  Hows  from  the  south  into  the  Jordan — i.  e.,  the 
great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  reaching  from  the  Dead 


to  the  Red  Sea.  4.  Kadesh-barnea— (see  on  ch. 
xiii.  26).  Hazar- addar,  and  .  .  .  Azmon.  Rowlands 
discovered  the  names  of  these  two  border  towns 
in  wells  close  to  the  site  he  assigns  to  Kadesh. 
5.  river  of  Egypt— the  ancient  brook  Sihor,  the 
Rhinocolura  of  the  Greeks,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
El-Arish,  where  this  wady  gently  descends  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Dr. 
Hahs  ('Sac.  Chron.,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  413,  414)  and 
others  suppose  that  the  reference  rather  is  to  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  ISile,  (cf.  'Herodotus,'  b. 
iii.,  ch.  V.)  The  southern  boundary  line,  as  traced 
in  this  passage,  ran  in  an  irregular  curve  between 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the 
east,  through  the  places  here  mentioned,  to  the 
river  of  Egypt  on  the  west.  But  this  curvature 
cannot  be  exactly  described,  although  the  import- 
ant discoveries  of  Rowlands  in  the  Negeb  have 
contributed  much  to  illustrate  its  course  (see  also 
Osborns  'Palestine,'  p.  392;  Allen's  'Dead  Sea,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  324,  note ;  Williams's  '  Holy  City ;'  Kurtz, 
iii.,  pp.  228,  229;  Bocharfs  '  Hieroz.,' lib.  v.,  cap. 
XV.,  p.  763). 

6.  the  western  border.  There  is  no  uncertainty 
about  this  boundary,  as  it  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  "the 
great  sea,"  in  comparison  with  the  small  inland 
seas  or  lakes  known  to  the  Hebrews  (cf.  Josh.  i.  4; 
XV.  12;  XX.  1 ;  Ezek.  x.  to  vii.  20). 

7.  north  border.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  description  here  arises  from 
what  our  translators  have  called  mount  Hor. 
The  Hebrew  words,  however,  Hor-ha-Hor,  pro- 
perly signify  'the  mountain  of  the  mountain," 
'the  high  double  mountain,'  which,  from  tlie 
situation,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  northern 
and  highest  summit  of  the  Lebanon  range.  Dr. 
Keith  thinks  it  refers  to  mount  Casius  ('Land  of 
Israel)';  but  his  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory. 
8.  entrance  of  Hamath  — the  pass  at  Kalat-el- 
Jfusn,  near  Hums,  the  entrance  between  the 
Libanustwaud  the  Nusairijeh  mountains  from  the 
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10 
11 

12 


15 


border  shall  be  to  *Zedad:  and  the  border  shall  go  on  to  Ziphron,  and 
the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  ^  Hazar-enan  :  this  shall  be  your  north 
border. 

And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shepham. 
And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Shepham  *to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side 
of  Ain;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto  the  ^side  of 
the  sea  ^of  Chinnereth  eastward:  and  the  border  shall  go  down  to 
Jordan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea:  this- shall  be 
your  land  wdth  the  coasts  thereof  round  about. 

And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  '"This  the  land 
which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot,  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  give  unto 
the  nine  tribes,  and  to  the  half  tribe :  for  ^  the*  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Reuben  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  and  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Gad  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  have  receiv-ed 
their  inheritance;  and  half-  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received  their 
inheritance:  the  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have  received  their 
inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  near  Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sun- 
rising. 

16,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  These  are  the  names  of  th'e 

17  men  which  shall  divide  the  land  unto  you  ;  ''Eleazar  the  priest,  and 

18  ^Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.    And  ye  shall  take  one  ^prince  of  every  tribe, 

19  to  divide  the  land  by  inheritance.    And  the  names  of  the  men  are 

20  these:  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.    And  of  the 

21  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  Shemuel  the  son  of  Ammihud.    Of.  the 

22  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Ehdad  the  son  of  Chislon.    And  the  prince  of  the 

23  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan,  Bukki  the  son  of  Jogli.    The  prince  of  the 
children  of  Joseph,  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  Hanniel 

24  the  son  of  Ephod.    And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 

25  Ephraim,  Kemuel  the  son  of  Shiphtan.    And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 

26  the  children  of  Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Parnach.    And  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Issachar,  Paltiel  the  son  of  Azzan. 

27  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher,  Ahihud  the  son  of 

28  Shelomi.    And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali, 
Pedahel  the  son  of  Ammihud. 

29  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord  commanded  to  divide  the  inheritance 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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west.  It  is  identical  with  what  Ezekiel  (ch.  xlviii.  1) 
calls  "the  way  of  Hethlon" — the  northern  y)lain 
between  those  mountain  ranges,  now  the  valley  of 
Baalbeck  (see  on  ch.  xiii.  21-24).  Zedad— identi- 
fied as  the  present  Sudvid  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  9.  Ziph- 
ron— sweet  odour.  Hazar-enan— village  of  foun- 
tains. But  the  places  are  unknown.  'The  border, 
therefore,  ran  from  the  shore  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
across  the  level  tract  on  the  coast  toward  the. 
northern  brow  of  this  range,  and  then  swe])t 
through  the  great  pass  to  the  border  of  the  plain 
on  the  east'  (Porter's  'Damascus,'  ii.,  pp.  356,  357; 
DrewH  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  127). 

10.  east  border.  This  is  very  clearly  defined, 
11.  Shepham  .  .  .  Riblah— which  Vere  in  the  valley 
of  Lebanon— are  mentioned  as  the  boundary  line, 
wliich  commenced  a  little  higher  than  tiie  sources 
of  the  Jo)  dan.  Ain— is  supposed  to-  be  the  source 
of  that  river;  and  thence  the  eastern  boundary 
extended  along  the  Jordan,  the  sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  the  Jordan,  and  again  ter- 
minated at  the  Dead  Sea.  The  line  being  drawn 
on  the  east  of  the  river  and  the  seas,  included 
those  waters  within  the  territory  of  the  western 
tribes. 

15.  the  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have 
received.   The  conquered  territories  of  Sihon  and 
615 


Og,  lying  between  the  Arnon  and  moHnt  Hermon, 
were  allotted  to  them — that  of  R6uben  in  the 
most  southerly  part,  Gad  north  of  it,  and  the  half 
Manasseh  in  the  northernmost  porfeion.  near 
Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising.  The 
direction  was  far  from  being  due  east;  for  the 
territories  assigned  to  those  two  tribes  and  a  half 
lay  partly  north-east  and  south-west  of  Jericho. 
In  reality,  hiowever,  they  were  all  east;  and  the 
additional  clause,  "  toward  the  sun-rising,"  makes 
that  general  term  more  specific. 

17-28.  names  of  the  men  which  shall  divide 
the  land.  This  aiipointment  by  the  Lord  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  tended  not  only  to  ani- 
mate the  Israelites'  faitli  in  the  certainty  of  the 
conquest,  but  to  prevent  all  subsequent  dispute 
and  discontent,  which  might  have  been  dangerous 
in  presence  of  the  natives.  The  nominees  were 
ten  i)rinces  for  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  one  of 
tliem  being  selected  from  the  western  section  of 
Manasseh,  and  all  subordinate  to  the  great  mili- 
tary a^nd  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  Joshua  and  Eleazar. 
The  names  are  mentioned  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  tribes  obtained  possession  of  the  laud, 
and  according  to  brotherly  connection. 

29.  the  Lord  commanded  to.divide  the  inherit- 
ance ...  in  the  land  of  C^naao.   The  boundaries 
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35    AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan 

2  near  Jericho,  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  give 
unto  the  Levites,  of  the  inheritance  of  their  possession,  cities  to  dwell 
in ;  and  ye  shall  give  also  unto  the  Levites  suburbs  for  the  cities  round 

3  about  them.  And  the  cities  shall  they  have  to  dwell  in ;  and  the  suburbs 
of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their 

4  beasts.  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the 
Levites,  shall  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  ^a  thousand 

5  cubits  round  about.  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the  city  on  the 
east  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  on  the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  north  side  two 
thousand  cubits;  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst:  this  shall  be  to 

6  them  the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall 
give  unto  the  Levites  there  shall  be  ^  six  cities  for  refuge,  which  ye  shall 
appoint  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  may  flee  thither :  and  ^  to  them  ye 

7  shall  add  forty  and  two  cities.  8o  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to 
the  Levites  shall  be    forty  and  eight  cities :  them  shall  ye  gi'ce  with 

8  their  suburbs.  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall  be  ^of  the 
possession  of  the  children  of  Israel :  from  ^ them  that  have  many  ye 
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of  the  promised  land  are  fully  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Scripture  besides  the  present 
chapter :— Gen.  xv.  18  21;  Exod.  xxiii.  31;  Deut. 
i.  6-8;  xi.  24;  2  Sam.  yiii.  3;  1  Ki.  iv.  21-24;  1  Chr. 
viii.  1-6;  ix.  26;  and  it  is  observable,  that  while 
in  all  these  the  Euphrates  is  spoken  of  as  the 
eastern  limit,  the  Jordan  is  expressly  named 
here  [v.  12)  as  the  boundary  on  the  east.  Also, 
the  southern  border  is  traced  in  this  chapter  by 
an  irregular  curve  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  river 
of  Egypt;  whereas  in  Exod,  xxiii.  31  the  inherit- 
ance of  Israel  is  described  as  extending  southward 
to  the  Red  Sea.  But  there  is  no  discrepancy ;  for, 
W'hile  Canaan  proper — the  promised  land— was 
comprised  within  the  former  boundaries,  their 
acquisitions  by  conquest  were  permitted  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  latter.  Within  the  narrower  limits 
lay  the  countiy  destined  for  the  Israelites ;  but 
they  were  allowed  to  possess  the  larger  region 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
pastnre-land.  Accordingly,  the  country  between 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Jordan  on 
the  east  was  counted  'the  holy  or  consecrated 
laud '  (Josh.  xxii.  25) ;  and  the  accessions  to  the 
Hebrews,  won  by  force  of  arms  over  the  enemies 
who  provoked  them,  never,  even  in  the  palmy 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  extended  farther  than 
the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  Ked  Sea  on 
the  south. 

CHAP.  XXXV.  1-5. -Eight  and  Forty  Cities 
Given  to  the  Levites.  2.  give  unto  the  Levites 
.  .  .  cities  to  dv/ell  in.  As  the  Levites  were 
to  have  no  territorial  domain  allocated  to  them, 
like  the  other  tribes,  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(ch.  xviii.  20),  they  were  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  land  (of.  Gen.  xlvii.  7)  in  certain  cities 
appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  these  cities  were 
to  be  surrounded  by  extensive  suburbs.  There 
is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  vv.  4  and  5 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  the 
statements  in  the  two  verses  refer  to  totally 
different  things  —  the  one  to  the  extent  of  the 
suburbs  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  other  to 
the  space  of  2,000  cubits  from  their  extremity. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  was  an  extent  of  ground, 
amounting  to  3,000  cubits,  measured  from  the 
wall  of  the  city.  One  thousand  were  most  prob- 
ably occupied  with  out-houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  shepherds  and  other  servants,  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  or  oliveyards.  And  these 
C16 


which  were  portioned  out  to  different  families  (I 
Chr.  vi.  60)  might  be  sold  by  one  Levite  to  an- 
other,but  not  to  any  individual  of  another  tribe 
(Jer.  xxxii.  7).  The  other  2,000  cubits  remained 
a  common  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle  (Lev. 
XXV.  34);  and,  considering  their  number,  that 
space  would  be  fully  required.  The  Levites 
being  ministers  supported  at  the  public  expense 
(Deut.  xii.  19;  xiv.  27-29;  xviii.  3-5;  xxvi.  12), 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  would  be 
expected  to  employ  their  spare  time  from  the 
direct  services  of  the  sanctuary  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and,  indeed,  their  establish- 
ment in  various  districts  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  subservient  to  such  sacred  occupations — 
nay,  to  act  in  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical 
resiject.  '  The  Levites  and  x)riests  W' ere  the  appro- 
priate juris-consults  of  the  nation.  They  did  not 
go  round  and  preach,  and  teach  in  a  public 
capacity;  but  it  was  their  business  to  settle  and 
adjudicate  all  controversies  between  man  and 
man ;  to  declare  the  law  in  all  cases  of  trespasses 
or  injury;  to  decide  all  dubious  cases  of  con- 
science about  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  to  give  coun- 
sel, whenever  asked,  about  anything  which  per- 
tained to  duty;  and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  the 
office  of  judges  and  of  religious  as  well  as  civil 
ministers  (cf.  Lev.  x.  10,  11;  Deut.  xvii.  8-10;  2 
Chr.  xix.  8;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Or- 
dinarily, to  say  the  least,  and  at  any  rate  according 
to  strict  rule,  the  Levites  were  to  abide  in  the 
cities  assigned  to  them,  and  not  go  elsewhere  to 
reside'  (Moses  Stuart  '  On  Canon,'  p.  81). 

6-8.— Cities  of  Refuge.  6.  there  shall  be  six 
cities  ,  ,  .  for  the  manslayer.  These  were 
sacred  cities,  as  inhabited  by  the  Levitical  order, 
who  acted  as  moral  guardians,  and  presided  along 
with  the  elders  in  the  inferior  tribunals  in  those 
cities  to  which  men  charged  with  homicide  fled  for 
an  asylum.  The  establishment  of  those  privileged 
sanctuaries  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Levites  is 
probably  traceable  to  the  idea  that  they  would  be 
the  most  suitable  and  impartial  judges;  that  their 
presence  and  counsels  might  calm  or  restrain  the 
stormy  passions  of  the  blood-avenger ;  and  that, 
from  their  being  invested  with  the  sacred  charac- 
ter, they  might  be  types  of  Christ,  in  whom  sin- 
ners find  a  refuge  from  the  destroyer  (see  Deut.  iv. 
43;  Josh.  XX.  8).  8.  the  cities  .  .  .  shall  be 
of  the  possession  ,  .  .  of  Israel.  The  burden 
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shall  give  many ;  but  from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall  give  few :  every 
one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  the  Levites  according  to  his  inheritance 
which  2  he  inheriteth. 
9,    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 

10  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  ^  When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land 

11  of  Canaan,  then  '^ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for 
you;  that  the  slayer  may  flee  thither,  which  killeth  any  person  ^at 

12  unawares.  And  Hhey  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge  from  the 
avenger;  that  the  manslayer  die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  congre- 

13  gation  in  judgment.    And  of  these  cities  which  ye  shall  give,  six  cities 

14  shall  ye  have  for  refuge.  Ye  ■'shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan, 
and  three  cities  shall  ye  give  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities 
of  refuge.  These  six  cities  shall  be  a  refuge,  both  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  ^for  the  stranger,  and  for  the  sojourner  among  them;  that 
every  one  that  killeth  any  person  unawares  may  flee  thither. 

And  4f  he  smite  him  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is 

17  a  murderer:  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  he 
smite  him  *  with  throwing  a  stone,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he 

18  is  Q.  murderer:  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Or  z/he  smite 
him  with  an  hand-weapon  of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die, 

19  he  is  a  murderer:  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  The 
™ revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer:  when  he  meeteth 

20  him,  he  shall  slay  him.    But  '^if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him 
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of  furnishiug  those  places  for  the  residence  aud 
support  of  the  Levitical  order  was  to  fall  iu 
equitable  proportions  upon  the  dilferent  tribes 
(see  eh.  xxxiii.  54;  Josh.  xx.  7).  The  larger  and 
wealthier  tribes  were  to  support  a  greater  number 
than  the  smaller  and  poorer  ones ;  but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  whole  Levitical  body  was  accom- 
modated to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

9-15.— The  Blood- Avexger.  11.  slayer  may 
flee  .  .  .  wliich  killeth  any  person  at  un- 
awares. The  practice  of  Goelism  —  i.e.,  of  the 
nearest  relation  of  an  individual  who  was  killed 
being  bound  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
author  of  his  death — existed  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity  (Gen.  iv.  14;  xxvii.  45).  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  established  usage  in  the  age  of 
Moses;  and  although  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
state  of  society  it  is  a  natural  and  intelligible 
principle  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  it  is  liable  to 
many  great  abuses.  The  chief  of  the  evils  insepar- 
able from  it  are,  that  the  kinsman,  who  is  bound 
in  duty  and  honour  to  execute  justice,  will  often 
be  precipitate,  little  disposed,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  or  under  the  impulse  of  revenge,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  circumstances  of  the  case — to  dis- 
criminate betvA-een  the  premeditated  purpose  of 
the  assassin  and  the  misfortune  of  the  uninten- 
tional homicide.  Moreover,  it  had  a  tendency  not 
only  to  foster  a  vindictive  spirit,  but,  in  case  of 
the  Gbel  being  unsuccessful  in  finding  his  victim, 
to  transmit  animosities  and  feuds  against  his 
descendants  from  one  generation  to  another.  This 
is  exemplilied  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
day.  Should  an  Arab  of  one  tribe  happen  to  kill 
one  of  another  tribe,  there  is  'blood'  between  the 
tribes,  and  the  stain  can  only  be  wiped  oft"  by  the 
death  of  some  individual  of  the  tribe  with  which 
the  offence  originated.  Sometimes  the  penalty  is 
commuted  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  number 
of  sheep  or  camels.  But  such  an  equivalent, 
though  offered,  is  as  often  refused,  and  blood  has 
to  be  repaid  only  by  blood.  This  practice  of 
Goelism  obtained  among  the  Plebrews  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  not  perhaps  expedient  to 
abolish  it;  and  Moses,  while  sanctioning  its  cou- 


tinuauce,  was  directed,  by  Divine  authority,  to 
make  some  special  regulations,  which  tended  both 
to  prevent  the  unhappy  consequences  of  sudden 
and  personal  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  an  accused  person  time  and  means  of  xjrov- 
ing  his  innocence.  This  was  the  humane  and 
equitable  end  contemplated  in  the  institution  of 
cities  of  refuge.  There  were  to  be  six  of  these 
legalized  asyla— three  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  both 
because  the  territory  there  was  equal  in  length, 
though  not  in  breadth,  to  Canaan,  and  because  it 
might  be  more  convenient  for  some  to  take  refuge 
across  the  border.  They  were  aijpointed  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  native  Israelites  only,  but  of  all 
resident  strangers.  Bdhr  ('Symbolik')  draws  a 
conclusion  from  the  institution  of  such  public 
sanctuaries,  that  for  accused  persons  of  the 
description  referred  to  there  was  no  sin  offering 
prescribed  or  accepted.  But  the  professed  object 
of  this  chaijter  is  not  to  treat  of  the  unintentional 
manslayer,  otherwise  directions  would  have  been 
given,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
legal  economy,  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
expiation ;  but  of  the  free  cities  and  of  the  man- 
slayer, to  whom  the  privilege  of  a  secure  retreat 
within  their  walls  was  afforded,  until  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  into  the  case  by  the  judicial 
authorities.  Bdhr^s  inference,  therefore,  is  not 
M^arranted  by  the  tenor  of  this  chapter,  which  is 
limited  to  certain  special  instructions  to  the 
homicide— where  and  how  to  consult  his  safety 
pending  a  legal  inquiry,  whether  the  deed  was 
liremeditated  or  unintentional. 

16-21.  if  he  smite  him,  &c.  Various  cases  are 
here  enumerated  in  which  the  Goel  or  avenger 
was  at  liberty  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer ; 
and  every  one  of  them  proves  a  premeditated 
purpose.  In  every  case  where  a  refugee  was  con- 
victed of  having  perpetrated  deliberate  murder, 
he  was  doomed  to  suffer  death,  without  redemp- 
tion or  commutation.  No  sanctuary  could  protect 
him ;  for  even  though  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  lie  might  be  torn  from  that  sacred  place, 
and  be  surrendered  to  justice  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  1 
Ki.  ii.  28-34). 
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"  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die ;  or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand,  that 
he  die :  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  is  a  mur- 
derer :  the  revenger  of  blood  shall  slay  the  murderer  when  he  meeteth  him. 
But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  without  enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him 

23  any  thing  without  laying  of  wait,  or  with  any  stone,  wherewith  a  man 
may  die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon  him,  that  he  die,  and  was  not 

24  his  enemy,  neither  sought  his  harm;  then  ^the  congregation  shall  judge 
between  the  slayer  and  the  revenger  of  blood  according  to  these  judg- 

25  ments:  and  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the  slayer  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  revenger  of  blood,  and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him  to  the  city 
of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled :  and  he  ^  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the 
death  of  the  high  priest,  ''which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 

26  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come  without  the  border  of  the 

27  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled;  and  the  revenger  of  blood  find 
him  without  the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  and  the  revenger  of 

28  blood  kill  the  slayer;  ^  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood:  because  he  should 
have  remained  in  the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest: 
but  after  the  death  of  the  high  priest  the  slayer  shall  return  into  the  land 
of  his  possession. 

So  these  things  shall  be  for  *  a  statute  of  judgment  unto  you  through- 
out your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put. to  death  by  the 
^  mouth  of  W'itnesses :  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person 
to  came  him  to  die.  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life 
of  a  murderer,  which  is  ^  guilty  of  death ;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to 

32  death.  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  him  that  is  fled  to  the 
city  of  his  refuge,  that  he  should  come  again  to  dwell  in  the  land,  until 
the  death  of  the  priest. 

33  So  ye  sliall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are;  for  blood  ^it  defileth 
the  land:  and  ^the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 

34  therein,  but  ^  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Defile^  not  therefore 
the  land  which  ye  shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell:  for  the  Lord  dwell 
among  the  cliildren  of  Israel. 

36  AND  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  af  the  children  "  of  Gilead,  the 
son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
came  near,  and  spake  before  Moses,  and  before  the  princes,  the  chief 
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22-28.  But  if  lie  thrust  Mm  suddenly  without 
enmity,  &c.  Under  tlie  excitement  of  a  sudden 
provocation  or  violent  passion,  an  injury  might  be 
lutlicted  issuing  in  death;  and  for  a  ijerson  who 
had  thus  undesignedly  committed  slaughter,  the 
Levitical  cities  offered  the  benefit  of  full  protec- 
tion. Once  having  reached  the  nearest— for  one 
or  other  of  them  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  all 
jiarts  of  the  land— he  was  secure.  But  he  had  to 
*'abide  in  it."  His  confinement  within  its  walls 
was  a  wise  and  salutary  rule,  designed  to  show  the 
sanctity  of  human  blood  in  God's  sight,  as  well  as 
to  protect  the  manslayer  himself,  whose  presence 
and  intercourse  in  society  might  have  provoked 
tlie  viudictive  passions  of  deceased's  relatives. 
But  the  period  of  his  release  from  this  confinement 
was  not  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  That 
was  a  season  of  public  affliction,  when  private 
eorrows  were  sunk  or  overlooked  under  a  sense  of 
the  national  calamity,  and  when  the  death  of  so 
eminent  a  servant  of  God  naturally  led  all  to 
serious  consideration  about  their  own  mortality. 
The  moment,  howevei-,  that  the  refugee  broke 
through  the  restraints  of  his  confinement  and 
ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  asylum,  he 
forfeited  the  privilege;  and  if  he  was  discovered 
by  his  inirsuer,  might  be  slaiu  with  impunity. 
618 


29-34.  these  things  shall  be  for  a  statute  of 
judgment.  The  law  of  the  blood-avenger,  as  thus 
established  by  Divine  authority,  was  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  ancient  practice  of  Goelism.  By 
the  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge,  the  manslayer 
w^as  saved,  in  the  meantime,  from  the  blind  and 
impetuous  fury  of  vindictive  relatives ;  but  he 
might  be  tried  by  the  local  court,  and  if  proved 
guilty  on  sufficient  evidence,  condemned  and  imn- 
ished  as  a  murderer,  without  the  possibility  of 
deliverance  V)y  any  pecuniary  satisfaction.  The 
enactment  of  Moses,  which  Mas  in  adaptation  to 
the  character  and  usages  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
secured  the  double  advantage  of  promoting  the 
ends  both  of  humanity  and  of  justice. 

CHAP.  XXXVI.  1-13.— The  Inconvenience  of 
THE  Inheritance  of  Daughters.  1.  the  chief 
fathers  of  the  families  ...  of  Gilead.  Being  the 
tribal  governors  in  Manasseh,  they  consulted 
Moses  and  "the  i^rinces" — «.<'.,  heads  of  tribes 
(see  on  chs.  i.  5-17 ;  iii.  '24,  30,  35 ;  xxvii.  2 ;  Deut. 
xxix.  10)— on  a  case  that  affected  the  public  honour 
and  interests  of  their  tribe.  It  related  once  more 
to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  Formerly  these 
had  applied,  at  their  own  instance,  to  be  recog- 
nized, for  want  of  heirs  male  in  their  family,  as 
eutitled  to  inherit  their  father's  property:  now  the 
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2  fathers  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  said,  ^  The  Lord  commanded 
my  lord  to  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  to  the  children  of 
Israel :  and  '^my  lord  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  give  the  inheritance 

3  of  Zelophehad  our  brother  unto  his  daughters.  And  if  they  be  married 
to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  then  shall 
their  inheritance  be  taken  from  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall 
be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  ^  whereunto  they  are  received  :  so 

4  shall  it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  inheritance.  And  when  '^the  jubilee 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  put  unto 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  are  received :  so  shall  their 
inheritance  be  taken  away  from  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  our  fathers. 

5  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  the  word  of 

6  the  Lord,  saying,  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  hath  ^  said  well.  This 
is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  doth  command  concerning  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  saying,  Let  them  "marry  to  whom  they  think  best;  only  to 

7  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry :  so  shall  not  the 
•^inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe;  for 
every  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  ^  keep  himself  to  the  inheritance 

8  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers.  And  ^  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one 
of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  children  of  Israel  may 

9  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  Neither  shall  the  in- 
heritance romove  from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe ;  but  every  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance. 

10  Even  ^^as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 

11  pliehad:  for  ^  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and  Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their  father's  brothers'  sons: 

12  and  they  were  married  *into  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Manasseh  the  son 
of  Joseph ;  and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of 
their  father. 

13  These  ^  are  the  commandments  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  ^the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 
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application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged— that  steps  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  patrimony  by 
their  alliance  with  husbands  of  another  tribe.  The 
unrestricted  marriages  of  daughters  in  such  cir- 
cumstances threatened  seriously  to  affect  the  tenure 
of  laud  in  Israel,  as  their  iuheritance  would  go  to 
their  children,  who,  by  the  father's  side,  would 
belong  to  another  tribe,  and  thus  lead,  through  a 
complication  of  interests  and  the  confusion  of 
families,  to  an  evil  for  which  even  the  jubilee 
could  not  afford  a  remedy  (see  on  Lev.  xxv.  13). 

5-12.  Moses  commanded  .  .  .  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  The  plea  appeared  just  and 
reasonable;  and  accordingly  an  enactment  was 
made  by  which  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
while  left  to  the  free  choice  of  their  husbands, 
were  restricted  to  marry  not  only  within  their 
own  tribe,  but  rcithm  the,  family  of  their  father's 
tribe— i.e.,  one  of  their  cousins.  This  restriction, 
however,  was  imposed  only  on  those  who  were 
heiresses.  The  law  was  not  applicable  to  daugh- 
ters in  different  circumstances  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  22). 
The  great  object  of  these  two  exceptional  laws 
was,  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  died  sonless 
filiould  not  be  lost  (ch.  xxvii.  4);  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  i)erson  who  married  an  heiress  was 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  and  also 
of  his  own  father,  so  tliat  he  had  thus  two  family 
names  (see  on  1  Chr.  ii.  21-23 ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  Jew- 
ish writers,  however,  say  that  this  ordinance,  in- 


terdicting  the  transference  of  lands  from  a  family 
in  one  tribe  to  one  of  another,  was  binding  only 
in  the  early  period  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
{Seldm,  'De  Syuedriis,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv.,  u.  1 ;  '  De 
Successione  in  Bona,'  cap.  xviii).  Here  was  an  in- 
stance of  progressive  legislation  (see  also  Exod. 
xviii.;  ch.  xxvii.)  in  Israel,  the  enactments  made 
being  suggested  by  circumstances;  but  it  is  de- 
serving of  special  notice  that  those  additions  to. 
or  modifications  of,  the  law  were  confined  to  civil 
affairs,  while  the  slightest  change  was  inadmissible 
in  the  laws  relating  to  worship  or  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  hath 
said  welL  "  The  tribe  of  Joseph  "  is  the  scriptural 
equivalent  for  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  In  ch.  xiii.  11,  "the  tribe  of  Joseph  " 
denotes  Manasseh,  as  in  this  passage;  wliile  in 
Rev.  vii.  6,  8,  it  is  applied  to  the  greater  tribe  of 
Ephraim. 

13.  These  .  .  .  commandments  ...  in  the 
plains  of  Moab.  The  Israelitish  enoampmeut 
was  on  an  extensive  plateau  north  of  the  Arnon, 
and  which,  though  wrested  from  the  Moabites  by 
Sihon  and  Og,  still  retained  the  name  of  its 
original  possessors.  Tlie  particular  site,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  words,  "Jordan  near  Jericho,"  is 
now  called  El-Koura— a  large  i)lain  lying  cot  far 
from  Nebo,  between  the  Arnon  and  a  small 
tributary  stream,  the  Waleh  {Bvrckhardt) .  It  was 
a  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  marked 
only  by  groves  of  the  wild  thorny  acacia  tree. 
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1  rpriESE  he  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side 
X  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  ^the  Red  sea, 
between  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and.  Dizahab, 

2  {There  are  eleven  A?iy%' journey  ivom  Horeb  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir 


CHAP.  I.  1-46.— Moses'  Speech  at  the  End 
OF  THE  Fortieth  Year,  1.  These  be  the  words 
which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel.  The  mental 
condition  of  the  people  generally  in  that  infantine 
age  of  the  Church,  the  greater  number  of  them 
beiug  young  or  of  tender  years,  together  with  the 
seductive  influence  of  idolatry  which  they  had  so 
fatally  experienced  since  they  came  to  Moab,  and 
to  which  they  would  be  still  more  exposed  in  the 
land  which  they  were  about  to  invade,  rendered 
it  expedient  to  repeat  the  laws  and  counsels  which 
Cod  had  given  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  furnish  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  leading  branches  of  their  faith 
and  duty  was  amongst  the  last  public  services 
which  Moses  rendered  to  Israel.  The  scene  of  their 
delivery  was  the  Arhoth  Moab — "the  plains  of 
Moab  " — where  the  encampment  was  pitclied.  on 
this  side  Jordan— or,  as  the  Hebrew  word  may 
l)erhaps  be  rendered,  at  or  on  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  [J^.IM  beyond  Jordan,  the  country 

east  of  that  river  {v.  5;  chs.  iii.  8-12;  iv.  46;  Josh, 
i.  14;  ii.  10;  ix.  10;  xxii.  4;  Judg.  v.  17).  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  region 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  19;  chs.  iii.  25; 
xi.  30 ;  Josh.  v.  1 ;  xii.  7 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  7).  The  Septuagint  has  irepav  tov  lopSavov  ; 
and  the  Vulgate,  contra.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
ambiguous,  and  is  used  to  signify  on  this  side  and 
the  other  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  1,  7).  (See  Witsius, 
'  Disser.,' No.  46,  p.  129;  Huet,  '  Demons.  Evangel.,' 
prop,  iv.,  cap.  14.)  Bleek  rightly  remarks  on 
this  expression,  'The  formula  was  a  standing 
designation  for  the  country  of  the  Jordan,  which 
might  be  used  irrespectively  of  the  position  of  the 
writer'  (see  on  Gen.  1.  10).  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  [nnnra  "13-105].  Midbar,  translated  "the 
wilderness,"  denotes  an  uninhabited  tract  of 
country,  adapted  only  for  pasture.  Arabah  sig- 
nifies a  real  desert,  an  arid,  sterile  region;  and 
^the  Arabah'  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  low- 
lying  desert,  valley,  or  steppe  which  extended 
the  whole  way  from  the  Red  Sea  north  to  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias;  but  it  is  now  applied  by  the  Arabs 
exclusively  to  the  portion  which  lies  tjetween  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba;  while  the  part 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  '  the  Ghor '  {Robin- 
son's 'Biblical  Researches,'  ii.,  p.  600;  Stanley's 
'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  481).  While  the  high 
table-lands  of  Moab  were  'cultivated  fields,'  the 
Jordan  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
Israel  was  encamped,  was  a  part  of  the  great 
desert  plain,  little  more  inviting  than  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  excepting  "the  plains  of  Moab," a  little 
oasis  which  formed  the  actual  scene  of  encamp- 
ment (see  on  Num.  xxii.  1),  The  locale  is  indicated 
by  the  mention  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
places  from  wliich  they  had  come,  over  against 
the  Red  sea  [p]1d  Vin]— in  front  of,  at  the  opposite 
end  from  the  Red  Sea,  Suph  signifies  a  reed; 
and  although  the  sea  which  our  translators  have 
inserted  is  not  in  the  original,  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  Red  Sea  is  meant  in  this  passage,  as  in  v. 
40  and  ch.  ii.  1,  in  both  of  which  the  Hebrew  word 
for  sea  is  expressed.  (For  the  origin  of  this  name, 
'the  weedy  sea'  and  'the  Red  Sea,'  see  on  Exod. 
xiii.  18.)  [The  Septuagint  has  TrXrjariov  tt/s  epvQpd^ 
O«\ao-CT»]?.J  The  Sinus  ^laniticus — the  gulf  of 
Akaba — is  obviously  meant,  between  Paran — 
now  the  plateau  of  et-Tih  (see  on  Gen.  xxi.  21 ; 
Num.  X.  12).  and  Tophel— now  Tafileh,  on  the 
east  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  between  Bozrah 
and  Kerak.  Laban— or  Libnah  (Num.  xxxiii.  20). 
Hazeroth  (see  on  Num.  xi.  35;  xxxiii.  17)— the 
fountain  El-Htidhera,  according  to  JSurckhardt, 
who  is  followed  by  Robinson  ('  Biblical  Researches,' 
i.,  p.  223).  Another  Hazeroth,  however,  on  the 
east  of  the  Arabah,  is  supposed  to  be  here  meant 
by  Wilson  ('Lands  of  the  Bible','  i.,  pp.  234,  235, 
note),  and  by  Wilton  ('Negeb,'  p.  247),  who  adopts 
Rowland's  theory  as  to  the  site  of  Kadesh  (see 
on  Num.  xiii.  26).  Dizahab  [nriT  nj— a  place  so 
called  from  its  abundance  of  gold  [Septuagint, 
KaT-axpi^o-Ea],  generally  considered  identical  with 
Dahab,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf. 
It  appears  quite  impossible  to  admit,  with  most 
expositors,  that  the  words,  "over  against  the  Red 
sea,  between  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and 
Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab,"  contain  a  more  exact 
designation  of  the  second  giving  of  the  law,  co-or- 
dinate with  the  more  general  one  in  the  words,  'on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness  ' — in  the 
Arabah.  The  Arboth  Moab  lay  not  over  against 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  rather  fronting 
the  Dead  Sea;  they  lay  not  between  Paran  and 
Tophel,  both  of  which  lie  lower  than  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  one  westward  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  the  other  eastward,  while 
the  Arboth  Moab  begins  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  With  Laban,  Hazeroth,  and 
Dizahab,  which  take  us  far  from  the  Arboth 
Moab,  we  know  not,  according  to  this  view,  what 
to  do.  On  the  contrary,  all  difficulty  vanishes  as 
soon  as,  with  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Spmmachus,  and 
the  Vulgate,  we  take  the  phrase,  "over  against 
the  Red  sea,"  as  a  more  exact  designation  of  the 
Arabah  (plain) — '  in  the  Arabah  (which  lies)  over 
against  the  Red  sea,  between  Paran,  and  Tophel, 
and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab.'  'The 
Arabah,  taken  in  the  extensive  sense,  as  lying 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  was, 
as  it  were,  the  hea^'t  of  the  territory  on  which  the 
Israelites  moved  during  the  whole  of  their  forty 
years'  march — the  line  of  connection  between  the 
place  of  the  first  giving  of  the  law  and  of  the 
second.  On  account  of  its  importance  in  this 
respect,  it  will  appear  quite  suitable  that  the 
author  should  here  give  a  more  exact  description 
of  it,  with  the  definite  intention  of  drawing  a  line 
which  would  connect  the  two  givings  of  tlie  law 
with  one  a,not\ier '  {Hengstenberg,  'Balaam,  Geog, 
Observ.,'  p.  521  ;  also  Robinson,  '  Biblical  Re- 
searches,' li.,  p.  600,  note  2).  2.  (There  are  eleven 
days'  journey  from  Horeb  by  the  way  of  mount 
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3  *  unto  Kadesli-barnea.)  And  it  came  to  pass  '^in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the 
eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  Moses  spake  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  in 

4  commandment  unto  them ;  after  he  had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which 
dwelt  at  Astaroth  in  ^  Edrei : 

5  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this 

6  law,  saying,  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  us  ^ in  Horeb,  saying,  Ye  have 

7  dwelt  long  ^  enough  in  this  mount :  turn  you,  and  take  your  journey,  and 
go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  ^  all  the  places  nigh  thereunto, 
in  the  plain,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the  south,  and  by  the 
sea-side,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great 

8  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  Behold,  I  have  ^set  the  land  before  you :  go  in 
and  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers,  '^Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

9  And  ^  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you 

10  myself  alone:  the  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied  you,  and,  behold,  -^'ye 

1 1  are  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.    (The  Lord  God  of 
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Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea),  (see  on  Num.  xxxiii.) 
This  statement,  wliich  is  properly  marked  iu  our 
version  as  a  parenthesis,  was  designed  to  indicate 
the  general  course  of  the  Israelites  after  their 
departure  from  Sinai.  The  route  traced  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  one,  and  occupied  in 
jouroeying  between  the  extremes  tlie  space  of 
eleven  days,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  ten 
miles  a  day,  would  make  a  distance  of  110  miles. 
Distances  are  computed  in  the  East  still  by  the 
hours  or  days  occupied  by  the  journey.  A  day's 
journey  on  foot  is  about  twenty  miles ;  on  camels, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  thirty  miles; 
and  by  caravans,  about  twenty-five  miles.  But 
the  Israelites  being  encumbered  with  children  and 
flocks,  would  move  at  a  slower  rate  than  any  of 
these.  Some  writers  consider  that  their  journey 
could  not  have  exceeded  ten,  or  perhaps  five  miles 
a  day  (Benisch).  The  mention  of  the  time  here 
was  made  to  show  that  the  great  number  of  years 
spent  in  travelling  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  was  not 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  way,  but  to  a  very 
different  cause— viz.,  banishment  for  their  apostasy 
and  frequent  rebellions,  Kadesh,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  city  or  a  region,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant stage  next  to  Sinai  in  the  history  of  the 
Israelite  wanderings;  and  although  "the  plains 
of  Moab"  lay  farther  north,  no  more  reckoning  of 
days'  journeyings  is  given,  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Dead  ^ea  (see  for  opinions  as  to 
K-.de-'li,  Num.  xiii.  26:  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  17).  3.  in  the 
fortieth  yea.r,  &c.  This  impressive  discourse, 
in  which  JMoses  reviewed  all  that  God  had  done 
for  his  people,  was  delivered  about  a  month  before 
his  death,  and  after  peace  and  tranquillity  had 
been  restored  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og.  4,  Astaroth— the  royal  residence  of  Og— 
80  called  from  Astarte  (the  moon),  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  Syrians ;  and  he  was  slain  at  Edrei, 
now  Edh'ra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  fourteen  miles 
in  circumference  {.Burckhardt) :  its  general  breadth 
is  about  two  leagues. 

5.  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law— declare, 
*.  e.,  exijlain,  this  law.  He  follows  the  same 
method  liere  tliat  he  elsewhere  observes,  viz.,  that 
of  first  enumerating  the  marvellous  doings  of  God 
iu  behalf  of  his  X)eople,  and  reminding  them  what 
an  uu worthy  requital  they  had  made  for  all  His 
kindness ;  then  he  rehearses  tlie  law  and  its  vari- 
ous ijrecepts.  6,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in 
this  mount.  Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  a 
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mountainous  district — lit.,  "the  parched  or  burnt 
region" — whereas  Sinai  was  the  name  appropriated 
to  a  particular  peak.  About  a  year  had  been 
spent  among  the  recesses  of  that  wild  solitude,  in 
laying  the  foundation,  under  tlie  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God,  of  a  new  and  peculiar  community,  as 
to  its  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  religious 
character ;  and,  when  this  purpose  had  been 
accomplished,  they  were  ordered  to  break  up  their 
encampment  in  Horeb.  The  command  given  them 
was  to  march  straight  to  Canaan,  and  possess  it. 

7.  the  mount  of  the  Amorites— the  hilly  tract  in 
the  south  of  Canaan  (cf.  Num.  xiii.  29;  xiv.  2), 
called  afterwards  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (Josh.  xi.  16,  21).  in  the  plain  [nnnps]— 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  hills~i.  e., 
the  central  mountain  ridge,  in  the  vale  [h^qjj'd] 
— the  Philistine  champaign  country,  the  south 
[3;.^n]— the  debateable  land  outstretching  into  the 
wilderness,  by  the  sea-side — the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  unto 
Lebanon—?,  e.,  Phoenicia,  the  country  of  Sidon, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Philistines  to  Lebanon.  The  name  Canaanite  is 
often  used  synonymously  with  that  of  Phoenician. 

8.  the  land  before  you— lit.,  before  your  faces  ;  it 
is  accessible;  there  is  no  impediment  to  your 
occupation.  The  order  of  the  journey,  as  indicated 
by  the  places  mentioned,  would  have  led  to  a 
course  of  invasion,  the  opijosite  of  what  was  event- 
ually followed — viz.,  from  the  sea-coast  eastward, 
instead  of  from  the  Jordan  westward  (see  on 
Num.  XX.  1). 

9-18.  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time— a  little 
before  their  arrival  in  Horeb.  Moses  addresses 
that  new  generation  as  the  representatives  of  their 
fathers,  in  whose  sight  and  hearing  all  the  trans- 
actions he  recounts  took  place.  A  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Exod.  xviii. 
18),  and  in  noticing  his  practical  adoption  of  a  plan 
by  which  the  administration  of  justice  was  com- 
mitted to  a  select  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
Moses,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  patriarchal 
blessing,  ascribed  the  necessity  of  that  memorable 
change  in  the  government  to  the  vast  increase  of 
the  population.  10.  ye  are  this  day  as  the  stars 
,  .  .  for  multitude.  This  was  neither  an  Oriental 
hyperbole  nor  a  mere  empty  boast;  for  Abraham 
was  told  (Gen.  xv.  5,  6)  to  look  to  the  stars ;  and 
though  they  appear  innumerable,  yet  those  seen 
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your  fathers  make  )'^ou  a  thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye  are,  and 

12  bless  you,  ^as  he  hath  promised  you  !)    How  'can  I  myself  alone  bear 

13  your  cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  ?  ^  Take  you  wise  men, 
and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them 

14  rulers  over  you.    And  ye  answered  me,  and  said,  The  thing  which  thou 

15  hast  spoken  is  good  for  iis  to  do.  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes, 
wise  men,  and  known,  and  ^  made  them  heads  over  you,  captains  over 
thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over  fifties,  and 

16  captains  over  tens,  and  officers  among  your  tribes.  And  I  charged  your 
judges  at  that  time,  saying.  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren,  and 
'"judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his  '^brother,  and  the  stranger 

17  that  is  with  him.  Ye  ^ shall  not  ^respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye 
shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  ye  ^ shall  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  man ;  for  the  ^judgment  is  God's:  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard 

18  for  you,  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it.  And  I  commanded  you 
at  that  time  all  the  things  which  ye  should  do. 

19  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb,  we  *  went  through  all  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  commanded  us;  and  'we  came  to  Kadesh- 

20  barnea.    And  I  said  unto  you,  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 

21  Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us.  Behold,  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before  thee :  go  up  and  possess  it,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  utito  thee;  fear  "  not,  neither  be  dis- 
couraged. 

22  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every  one  of  you,  and  said.  We  will  send 
men  before  us,  and  they  shall  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word 
again  by  what  way  we  must  go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come. 


by  the  naked  eye  amount  in  reality  to  no  more 
than  3,010  in  both  hemispheres— so  that  the  Israel- 
ites ah'eady  far  exceeded  that  number,  being  at 
the  last  census  above  6(X),000.  Nay,  even  on  the 
suy)position  that  we  take  into  account  all  the 
stars  which  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  moderu 
astronomy  have  brought  within  our  knowledge — 
viz.,  about  75,000,000  of  stars,  the  highest  number 
which,  it  is  computed,  has  been  realized  by  the 
telescope— still  the  affirmation  of  Moses,  after  the 
Word  of  God,  would  hold  good.  From  Abraham 
to  Christ  there  were  forty-two  generations  (Matt, 
i.  17).  'Now,  we  find  that  at  the  second  census 
the  fighting  men  amon^  the  Hebrews  amounted  to 
600,000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased 
to  be  a  distinct  people,  have  so  multiplied  that,  if 
the  aggregate  number  of  them  who  had  ever  lived 
could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to 
exceed  the  number  of  all  the  fixed  stars  taken 
together'  [Hornets  'Introduction,'  vol.  i.,  p.  GOO). 
It  was  a  seasonable  memento,  calculated  to  ani- 
mate their  faith  in  the  accomplishment  of  other 
parts  of  the  Divine  promise.  (On  the  alleged  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statements  made  by  Moses 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  judges  and  the 
account  in  Exod.  xviii.,  see  'General  Introduction.') 
13.  Take  you  wise  men,  &c.  The  import  of 
Moses'  announcement  to  the  people  was  that  tliey 
should  select  the  men,  while  he  would  instal  those 
nominated  into  tlie  magisterial  office;  and  while 
the  choice  was  limited  to  those  who  were  already 
recognized  as  '  elders  of  the  people,'  and  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  i^ublic  officers  (cf.  Exod.  xxiv.  49; 
Num.  xi.  16,  17 ;  v.  24),  the  special  qualifications 
required  were  skill  and  experience,  lionesty, 
fidelity,  and  the  fear  of  God.  These  seventy  men, 
enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  ])eop!e, 
thus  advanced  to  this  new  dignity,  and  guided  hy 
the  Divine  Spirit,  were  to  aid  Moses  as  a  corporate 
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council — an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  cases 
brought  from  the  ordinary  administrators  of 
justice.  17.  the  judgment  is  God's.  No  tribunal 
can  enforce  justice  in  the  same  absolute  spirit 
of  independence  as  that  which  existed  under  the 
Hebrew  theocracy.  The  judges  were  represented 
as  holy  persons  sitting  in  the  place  of  God  (cf. 
ch.  xix.  17);  and  this  official  elevation  placed  all 
the  iieople  of  Israel,  both  small  and  great,  on  a 
level  of  equality.  The  seventy,  as  judges,  were  to 
know  no  dificrence  amongst  the  litigants  whose 
causes  were  submitted  to  their  tribunal,  nor  were 
they  to  be  biassed  by  a  regard  either  to  rich  or 
Ijoor,  but  to  decide  without  fear  or  favour. 

19-21.  we  went  through  all  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness- of  Paran,  which  included 
the  desert  and  mountainous  space  lying  between 
the  wilderness  of  Shur  westward,  or  towards 
Egypt,  and  mount  Seir,  or  the  laud  of  Edom,  east- 
ward; between  the  land  of  Canaan  northvrards, 
and  the  Ked  Sea  southwards  ;  and  thus  it  appears 
to  have  comx)rehended  really  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  and  Sinai  {Fisk).  It  was  not  the  whole  desert, 
but  only  a  part  of  it;  for  it  is  observable  that  it 
did  not  commence  at  Horeb,  but  only  after  the 
Israelites  had  departed  from  Horeb.  The  reference 
here  is  to  that  sterile  and  inhospitable  region  east 
of  the  Seir  mountain  range,  on  the  border  of  which, 
where  it  blends  with  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the 
Israelites  were  under  a  necessity  of  marching  in 
the  concluding  stages  of  their  journey  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  G). 
20.  I  said  unto  you,  Ye  are  come  unto  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites.  The  name  of  the 
Amorites  is  used  here  for  the  whole  population  of 
Canaan;  and  indeed  the  Canaanites  and  Amorites 
are  frequently  interchanged  (Gen.  xv.  16;  ch.  xx. 
19;  Josh.  iii.  10;  Amos  ii.  9). 

22-33.  ye  came  ....  and  said,  We  will  send 
men.   The  proposal  to  despatch  spies  emanated 
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23  And  the  saying  pleased  me  well:  and  ''I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of 

24  a  tribe :  and  they  turned  and  went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  came  unto 

25  tlie  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  searched  it  out.  And  they  took  of  the  fruit 
of  the  land. in  their  hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto  us,  and  brought  us 
word  again,  and  said.  It  is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth 
give  us. 

26  Notwithstanding  ^  ye  would  not  go  up,  but  rebelled  against  the  com- 

27  mandment  of  the  Lord  your  God:  and  ye  murmured  in  your  tents,  and 
said,  Because  the  Lord  ^  hated  us,  he  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us. 

28  Whither  shall  we  go  up?  our  brethren  have  ''discouraged  our  heart, 
saying,  ^The  people  is  greater  and  taller  than  w^e ;  the  cities  are  great  and 
walled  up  to  heaven;  and  moreover  we  have  seen  the  sons  of  the  ^Ana- 
kims  there. 

29,     Then  I  said  unto  you,  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  The 

30  "Lord  your  God,  which  goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according 

31  to  all  tliat  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes ;  and  in  the  wilderness, 
where  thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  ^bare  thee,  as  a  man 
doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  into  this  place. 

Yet  in  this  thing  *^ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord  3^our  God,  who  ''went 
in  the  way  before  you,  to  ^search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents  in, 
in  fire  by  night,  to  show  you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud 
by  day. 

And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words,  and  was  wrotli,  ^  and 
35  sware,  sa3dng.  Surely  ^  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  this  evil 
generation  see  that  good  land,  which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fathers, 
save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh;  he  shall  see  it,  and  to  him  will  I  give 
the  land  that  he  hath  trodden  upon,  and  to  his  children,  because  he  hath 
^wholly  followed  the  Lord.    Also  ^Hhe  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your 

38  sakes,  saying,  Thou  also  shalt  not  go  in  thither.  But  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  Mvhich  standeth  before  thee,  he  sliall  go  in  thither:  encourage 

39  ^  him ;  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it.  Moreover  your  little  ones, 
which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  and  your  children,  which  in  that  day 
had  ^no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil,  they  shall  go  in  thither,  and 

40  unto  them  will  I  give  it,  and  they  shall  possess  it.  But  as  for  you,  turn 
you,  and  take  your  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  sea. 
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from  tlie  people  through  unbelief;  but  Moses, 
believing  them  sincere,  gave  his  cordial  assent  to 
tliis  mea.sure,  and  God,  on  being  consulted,  per- 
mitted them  to  follow  the  suggestion  (see  on  Num. 
xiii.  1,  2).  The  issue  proved  disastrous  to  them, 
only  through  their  own  sin  and  folly.  28.  cities 
are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven— an  Oriental 
metaphor,  meaning  very  high.  The  Arab  marauder.? 
roam  about  on  horseback;  and  hence  the  walls  of 
8t.  Catherioe'.s  monastery  on  Sinai  are  so  lofty  tliat 
travellers  are  drawn  up  by  a  pulley  in  a  basket. 
Anakims  (see  on  Num.  xiii.  33).  The  honest  and 
uncompromising  language  of  Moses,  in  reminding 
the  Israelites  of  their  perverse  conduct  and  out- 
rageous rebellion  at  the  report  of  the  treacherous 
and  faint-hearted  scouts,  ailbrds  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  history  as  well  as  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  liis  mission.  There  was  great  reason 
for  his  dwelling  on  this  dark  passage  in  their 
history,  as  it  was  their  unbelief  that  excluded 
them  from  the  privilege  of  enteriu  the  promised 
land  (Ileb.  iii.  19) ;  and  that  uuLelief  Avas  a  mar- 
vellous exhibition  of  human  perversity,  consider- 
ing the  miracles  which  (Jod  had  wrought  in  their 
favour,  especially  in  the  daily  manifestations  they 
bad  of  His  presence  among  them  as  their  leader 
and  protector. 


34-36.  the  Lord  .  .  .  was  wroth.  In  consequence 
of  this  aggravated  ofifence— unbelief  followed  by 
open  rebellion— the  Israelites  were  doomed,  in  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  to  a  life  of  wandering 
in  that  dreary  wilderness,  till  the  whole  adult 
generation  had  disa])peared  by  death.  The  only 
exceptions  mentioned  are  Caleb,  and  Joshua,  who 
was  to  be  Moses'  successor.  37.  Also  the  Lord 
was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
Moses  was  condemned  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
people.  But  we  know  that  it  was  several  years 
afterwards  that  Moses  betrayed  an  unhappy  sjarifc 
of  distrust  at  the  waters  of  strife  (Ps.  cvi.  32,  33). 
This  verse  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a 
parenthesis.  39.  your  children,  which  in  that 
day  had  no  knowledge.  All  ancient  versions 
read  'to-day'  instead  of  "that  day;"  and  the 
sense  is,  'your  children  who  now  know,'  or  'who 
know  not  as  yet  good  or  evil.'  As  the  children 
had  not  been  partakers  of  the  sinful  outbreak, 
they  were  spared  to  obtain  the  i)rivilege  which 
their  unbelieving  parents  had  forfeited.  God's 
ways  are  not  as  man's  ways.  40-45.  turn  you, 
and  take  your  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
This  command  they  disregarded;  and  determined, 
in  sijite  of  the  earnest  remonstraucea  of  Moses,  to 
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41  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto  me,  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord, 
we  will  go  up  and  fight,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
manded us.    And  when  ye  had  girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of  war, 

42  ye  were  ready  to  go  up  into  the  hill.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Say 
unto  them,  Go  not  up,  neither  fight;  for  I  a7n  not  among  you ;  lest  ye  be 

43  smitten  before  your  enemies.  So  I  spake  unto  you ;  and  ye  would  not 
hear,  but  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  ^and  went 

44  presumptuously  up  into  the  hill.  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  ^as  bees  do,  and  de- 

45  stroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.  And  ye  returned  and  wept 
before  the  Lord;  "^but  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to  your  voice,  nor 

46  give  ear  unto  you.  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,  according  unto 
the  days  that  ye  abode  there. 

2  THEN  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me:  and  we  compassed 

2,  mount  Seir  many  days.    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Ye  have 

3,  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough  :  turn  you  northward.    And  com- 

4  mand  thou  the  people,  saying.  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in  Seir;  and  they  shall  be 

5  afraid  of  you :  take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  therefore :  meddle  not 
with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  ^  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
foot  breadth;  "because  I  have  given  mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  posses- 
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force  an  onward  passage.  They  attempted  to  cross 
the  heights  then  occupied  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Amorites  and  Amalekites  (cf.  Num.  xiv.  4.3), 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  People  often 
experience  distress  even  while  in  the  way  of  duty. 
But  how  different  their  condition  who  suffer  in 
sitnations  where  God  is  with  them,  from  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  conscious  that  they  are 
in  a  position  directly  opposed  to  the  Divine  will. 
The  Israelites  were  grieved  when  they  found 
themselves  involved  in  difficulties  and  perils;  but 
their  sorrow  arose  not  from  a  sense  of  the  guilt  so 
much  as  the  sad  effects  of  their  perverse  conduct ; 
and  as,  though  they  "wept,"  they  were  not  true 
penitents,  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to  their 
voice,  nor  give  ear  unto  them. 

46.  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesli  many  days.  That 
place  had  been  the  site  of  their  encampment 
during  the  absence  of  the  spies,  which  lasted  forty 
days ;  and  it  is  supposed  from  this  verse  that  they 
prolonged  their  stay  there  after  their  defeat  for  a 
similar  period. 

CHAP.  If.  1-37.— The  Story  is  Continued. 
1.  Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  ...  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  sea.  After  their  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  Canaanites,  the  Israelites  broke 
up  their  encampment  at  Kadesh,  and  journeying 
southward  over  the  west  desert  of  Tih,  as  well  as 
through  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  they  ex- 
tended their  removals  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
we  compassed  mount  Seir  many  days.  In  these 
few  words  Moses  comprised  the  whole  of  that 
wandering  nomadic  life  which  they  passed  during 
thirtj'--eight  years,  shifting  from  x>lace  to  iilace, 
and  regulating  their  stations  by  the  prospect  of 
pasturage  and  water.  Within  the  interval  they 
went  northward  a  second  time  to  ICadesh;  but 
being  refused  a  passage  through  Edom,  and 
op]ios€d  by  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites,  they 
again  had  no  alternative  but  to  traverse  once  more 
the  great  Arabah  southwards  to  the  lied  Sea, 
where,  turning  to  the  left  and  crossing  the  l9ng, 
lofty  mountain-chain  to  the  eastward  of  Ezion- 
gaber  (Num.  xxi.  4,  5)^  they  issued  into  the  great 
and  elevated  plains  which  are  still  traversed  by 
the  Syrian  jalgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca;  and 
G24 


appear  to  have  followed  northward  nearly  the 
same  route  which  is  now  taken  by  the  Syrian 
Hadj,  along  the  western  skirts  of  this  great  desert, 
near  the  mountains  of  Edom  (Robinson).  It  was 
on  entering  these  plains  they  received  the  com- 
mand, "Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  (this 
hilly  tract,  now  Jebel  Sherah)  long  enough,  turn  you 
northward."  4,  the  children  of  Esau  .  .  .  shall 
be  afraid  of  you.  The  same  people  who  had 
haughtily  repelled  the  approach  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  western  frontier  were  alarmed  now  that 
they  had  come  round  upon  the  weak  side  of  their 
country.  It  seems,  from  the  Israelites  having  free 
access  to  the  pastures  on  mount  Hor  and  its 
neighbourhood,  that  the  Edomites  would  have 
laid  them  under  no  restriction  or  prohibition  so 
long  as  they  did  not  encroach  on  the  cultivated 
parts  of  their  country.  6.  meddle  not  with  them 
— i.  e.,  "which  dwell  in  Seir"  [v.  4;  ch.  xxxii.  8:  cf. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  8),  now  Esh-sherah,  a  rugged  highland 
country,  called  by/ose/jAw.sGebalene— for  there  was 
another  branch  of  Esau's  posterity,  viz.,  the 
Amalekites,  who  were  to  be  fonght  against  and 
destroyed  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  Exod.  xvii.  14;  ch. 
XXV.  17).  But  the  people  of  Edom  were  not  to  be 
injured  either  in  their  persons  or  property,  the 
rule  here  prescribed  being  founded  on  the  origin- 
ally fraternal  relation  of  the  two  peoples,  as  well 
as  the  well-known  grant  of  mount  Seir  to  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39 ;  xxxii.  3).  And  although  the 
approach  of  so  vast  a  nomadic  horde  as  the 
Israelites  naturally  created  apprehension,  they 
were  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
terror  to  compel  the  Edomites  to  accept  whatever 
terms  they  imposed.  They  were  merely  to  pass 
"through"  or  along  their  border,  and  to  buy 
meat  and  water  of  them  for  money  (v.  6).  The 
le,  kinder  than  their  king,  did  sell  them 
ead,  meat,  fruits,  and  water  in  their  passage 
along  their  border  (v.  29),  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Syrian  caravan  of  Mecca  is  now  supplied  by 
the  people  of  the  same  mountains,  who  meet  the 
pilgrims  as  at  a  fair  or  market  on  the  Hadj  route 
{Robinmn) ;  or  purchases  might  be  made  from  the 
depots  at  the  sea-ports  by  which  they  passed  (see 
on  V,  8).    Although  the  Israelites  still  enjoyed  a 
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6  sion.    Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  eat;  and  ye 

7  shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink.  For  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand :  he  know- 
eth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilderness :  these  forty  years  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  been  with  thee ;  thou  hast  lacked  nothing. 

8  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  ^from  Elath,  and  from  Ezion- 

9  gaber,  we  turned  and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  me,  ^  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle:  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  for  a  possession; 
because  I  have  given  ^Ar  unto  '^the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession. 

10  The  ^Emims  dwelt  therein  in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and  many,  and 

11  tall,  as  •''the  Anakims;  which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims; 

12  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emims.  The  ^Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir 
beforetime;  but  the  children  of  Esau  ^succeeded  them,  when  they  had 
destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  *  stead  ;  as  Israel 
did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them. 

13  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  ^  brook  Zered:  and  we  went 
over  the  brook  Zered. 

14  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh-barnea,  until  we  were 
come  over  the  brook  Zered,  was  thirty  and  eight  years;  until  '^all  the 
generation  of  the  men  of  war  were  wasted  out  from  among  the  host,  as 

15  Hhe  Lord  sware  unto  them.  For  indeed  the  -^'hand  of  the  Lord  was 
against  them,  to  destroy  them  from  among  the  host,  until  they  were 
consumed. 
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daily  supply  of  the  manna,  there  was  no  prohibition 
against  their  eating  other  food  when  opportunity 
afforded,  but  only  they  were  not  to  cherish  an 
inordinate  desire  for  it.  Water  is  a  scarce  com- 
modity, and  is  often  paid  for  by  travellers  in  those 
parts.  It  was  the  more  incumbent  on  the  Israel- 
ites to  do  so,  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
possessed  plenty  of  means  to  purchase,  and  the 
long-continued  experience  of  the  extraordinary 
goodness  of  God  to  them  should  inspire  such  con- 
fidence in  Him  as  would  supi)ress  the  smallest 
thought  of  resorting  to  fraud  or  violence  in  supply- 
ing their  wants.  7.  thou  hast  lacked  nothing 
(see  on  ch.  viii.  24 ;  xxix.  4). 

8.  we  passed  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain 
["^37?:.'^ ;  Septuagint,  "Apa/3a]  —  the  Arabali  or 
f;reat  valley.  They  passed  along  on  the  east  side 
of  it,  round  the  southern  boundary  of  Edom,  to 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh. 
from  Elath  (trees)— an  Edomite  or  Horite  city  (the 
Ailah  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  now  Eyleh,  The 
site  of  it  is  marked  by  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish. 
Elath,  the  sea-port  of  the  Edomites,  situated  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  stood 
at  the  southern  border  of  Edom.  Ezion-gaber— 
now  Akaba.  Both  were  within  the  territory  of 
Edom;  and  after  making  a  circuit  of  its  south- 
eastern boundary,  the  Israelites,  journeying  in 
a  northward  direction,  reached  the  border  of  Moab 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Salt  Sea.  9.  the  Lord  said, 
.  .  .  Distress  not  the  Moabites.  Their  relations 
with  Edom  compelled  them  to  keep  a  line  of  march 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  great  sandy,  shadeless 
waste,  stretching  far  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
was  even  more  terrible  than  the  desert  highway 
they  had  just  left  beyond  the  mountains  that  now 
stood  low,  compared  with  their  elevation  as  they 
had  been  seen  on  the  west.  In  truth,  their  cir- 
cumstances at  this  time  were  more  trying,  and 
even  apparently  more  desperate,  than  any  their 
ancestors  had  ever  encountered  in  their  marching, 
(see  on  Num.  xxi.)  (See  the  route  described — the 
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southern  part  in  Laborde'8  'Voyage,'  and  the 
northern  part  in  BurckharMs  'Travels  in  Syria,' 
pp.  395-440 ;  also  656-662  ;  Irhy  and  Mangles' 
'Travels,'  chs.  vii.,  viii.)  'The  road  of  the  Israelites 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  Hadj  route  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca,  and  the  few  small  towns  and 
villages  situate  in  it  now  supply  the  pilgrim  cara- 
vans as  the  Edomites  supplied  the  marching 
Hebrews,  selling  to  them  water  and  their  field 
produce  as  it  was  required'  {Dreiv,  'Scripture 
Lands,'  p.  86).  They  had  been  forbidden  by 
Divine  command  to  m^olest  the  Moabites  in 
any  way;  and  this  special  honour  was  conferred 
on  that  people,  not  on  their  own  account,  for 
they  were  very  wicked,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  Lot  (see  on  ch.  xxiii.  3).  Their  ter- 
ritory comprised  the  fine  country  on  the  south, 
and  partly  on  the  north  of  the  Arnon.  They  had 
won  it  by  their  arms  from  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  Emims— a  race  terrible,  as  their  name  imports, 
for  physical  power  and  stature  [see  on  Gen.  xiv.  5, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  yiyuvTc^,  while  our 
translators  have  retained  the  origual  Ee- 
phaim ;  but  in  this  passage  our  version  has  giants, 
while  the  Septuagint  has  'Vatpatv].  The  translation 
'giants'  has  no  etymological  support ;  see  on  Gen. 
1.  2)— in  like  manner  as  the  Edomites  had  ob- 
tained their  settlement  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
original  occupiers  of  Seir,  the  Horims  (Gen.  xiv.  6), 
who  were  Troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves ;  and 
Moses  alluded  to  these  circumstances  to  encourage 
his  countrymen  to  believe  that  God  would  much 
more  enable  them  to  expel  the  wicked  and  accursed 
Canaanites.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Moabites, 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions 
through  the  usurpations  of  Sihou,  were  reduced  to 
the  small  but  fertile  region  between  the  Zered  and 
the  Arnon  (see  on  Num.  xxi.  26).  13.  Now  rise 
up  .  ,  .  and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zered.  The 
southern  border  of  Moab,  Zered  (woody),  now 
wady  Ahsy,  separates  the  modern  district  of 
Kerak  from  Jebal,  and  indeed  forms  a  natural 
2  s 
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journeys  of  the  Israelites. 


16     So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead 

17,  from  among  the  people,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Thou  art 

18,  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the  coast  of  Moab,  this  day:  and  idien  thou 

19  comest  nigh  over  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  distress  them  not,  nor 
meddle  with  them:  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  ww?/ possession ;  because  I  have  given  it  unto  the  ^children  of  Lot 

20  for  a  possession.    (That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt 

21  therein  in  old  time;  and  the  Ammonites  call  them  'Zarazummims;  a 
people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakiras;  but  the  Lord  de- 
stroyed them  before  them;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 

22  stead:  as  he  did  to  tlie  children  of  Esau,  which  ™dwelt  in  Seir,  when  *^he 
destroyed  the  Horims  from  before  them;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and 

23  dwelt  in  their  stead  even  unto  this  day:  and  ''the  Avims  which  dwelt  in 
Hazerim,  even  uirto  ^Azzah,  ^the  Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  out  of 

24  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.)  Eise  ye  up,  take  your 
journey,  and  pass  ''over  the  river  Arnon :  behold,  I  have  given  into  thine 
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division  of  the  country  between  the  north  and 
south. 

16.  all  the  men  of  war  were  consumed  and 
dead.  The  outbreak  at  Kadesh  on  the  false 
report  of  the  spies  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
fatal  decree  by  which  God  doomed  the  whole 
grown-up  population  to  die  in  the  wilderness; 
but  that  outbreak  only  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities.  For  that  generation,  though  not 
universally  abandoned  to  heathenish  and  idola- 
trous practices,  yet  had  all  along  displayed  a 
fearful  amount  of  ungodliness  in  the  desert,  which 
this  history  only  hints  at  obscurely,  but  which  is 
expressly  asserted  elsewhere  (Ezek.  xx.  25,  26; 
Amos  V.  25,  27 ;  Acts  vii.  42,  43).  "  When  all  the 
men  of  war  were  coiisnmed  and  dead,"  then,  and 
not  before,  w^as  the  '  Jewish  host  permitted  to 
invade  the  country  in  which  they  were  finally  to 
settle— then,  not  before,  were  they  jjermitted  to 
combat  and  to  conquer,  {Graves,  'Dissertation,' 
i.,  Lect.  vi.)  18.  Thou  art  to  pass  over  through 
Ar,  the  coast  of  Moab.  Ar,  called  in  later  times 
Eabbah,  was  the  capital  of  Moab,  and  situated 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small-but  shady  stream— the  Beni-Hamed,  now 
Ea,bba — between  Kerek  and  Wady-Mizgeb.  It  is 
here  mentioned  as  representative  of  the  country 
dependent  on  it,  —  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country,  as  appears  from  the  numerous  ruins  of 
cities,  as  well  as  from  the  traces  of  tillage  still 
visible  on  the  fields.  [The  Septwagint  has  Apoi]p.] 
19.  when  thou  comest  nigh  over  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.  The  Ammonites,  being  kindred 
■to  the  Moabites,  were,  from  regard  to  the  memory 
of  their  common  ancestor,  to  remain  undisturbed 
by  the  Israelites.  The  two  people  are  mentioned 
as  brother  tribes,  "the  children  of  Lot"  (cf.  2 
Chr.  XX.  1;  Zeph,  ii.  8).  The  territory  of  this 
people  had  been  directly  north  of  tl>at  of  Moab, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  Jabbok,  having  been 
taken  by  them  from  a  number  of  small  Canaan- 
itish  tribes— viz.,  the  Zamzummins,  a  bullying, 
presumptuous  band  of  Rephaim  (see  on  v.  ll). 
[The  etymology  of  this  name  is  not-known,  though 
many  conjectures  are  made.  (re'.se?»'t(s  considers 
it  to  mean  'noisy  people,'  from  dtot,  'to  make  a 
noise.'  Ewald  and  others  view  it  as  a  compound 
of  o'D^ij;  cniT,  'the  terrible  Zuzim:'  see  on  Gen. 
xiv.  5.)  21.  tout  the  Lord  destroyed  them.  The 
extinction  of  that  branch  of  the  ancient  Rephaim, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Zuzim,  and 
provincially  Zamzummim,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  their  conquest  by  the  Ammonites,  who  sup- 
planted them  in  their  Transjordanic  possessions. 
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But  here  it  is  distinctly  asserted  to  have  resulted 
from  some  unrecorded  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence; and  what  these  probably  were,  may  now 
be  learned  from  the  monumental  annals  of  Egypt, 
which  relate  the  early  wars  waged  by  the  Eg.yp- 
tian  kings  against  the  aborigines  of  the  eastern 
desert,  and  by  which  their  numbers  and  political 
strength  were  so  reduced  that  they  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  bands  of  roving  Canaanites  who 
were  ready  to  colonize  their  lands.  23,  and  the 
Avims  —  the  aborigines  of  the  district,  which 
dwelt  in  Hazerim  —  i.e.,  in  nomadic  villages, 
even  unto  Azzah  [nw,  strong,  powerful]— a  forti- 
fied border  town  on  the  edge  of  the  southern 
desert.  The  Avim,  or  Avites  (Josh.  xiii.  8),  were 
a  pastoral  people,  whose  domain  extended  to  the 
immedia,te  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  and  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom,  was  (^erar  (Gen.  xx.  1;  xxvi.  1). 
But  this  ancient  kingdom  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  history; 
and  the  new  Philistines,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  and  of  David,  subsist  under 
a  totally  different  political  constitution,  the 
Caphtorims- (see  Gen.  x,  14),  Their  immigration 
into  Philistia  seems  to  have  occurred  before  the 
Hebrew  expdus ;  but  their  conquest  of  the  Avim 
was  not  com]>leted  till  a  later  period  (see  on  Josh, 
xiii.  3).  '  Probably  there  w^ere  different  immigra- 
tions of  the  same  tribe  of  Mizraites  into  Palestine, 
as  there  were  different  immigrations  of  Danes  or 
Saxons  into  England,  or  as  there  have  been,  and 
are,  from  the  old  world  into  the  new,  America  and 
Australia.  The  first  immigration  may  have  been 
that  of  the  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came  Philis- 
tim)  (Gen.  x.  14) ;  a  second  from  the  Caphtorim, 
a  kindred  people,  since  they  are  named  in  that 
passage  next  to  the  Casluhim,  as  descendants  of 
Mizraim;  a  third  was  that  of  the  Cherethim  (I 
Sam.  XXX.  14).  But  all  were  united  under  the 
one  name  of  Philistines— as  Britons,  Danes,  Sax- 
ons, Normans,  are  united  under  the  one  name, 
English '  {Pitsey  '  On  Amos,'  ix.  7).  The  limits  of 
the  Ammonites  were  now  compressed;  but  they 
still  possessed  the  mountainous  region  beyond 
the  Jabbok  (Josh.  xi.  2).  "What  a  strange  insight 
does  this  parentliesis  of  four  verses  give  into  the 
early  history  of  Palestine  !  How  many  successive 
wars  of  conquest  had  swept  over  its  early  state— 
what  changes  of  dynasty  amongst  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  had  taken  place  long  prior  to  the  transac- 
tions recorded  in  this  history !  24,  Rise  ye  up  .  .  . 
and  pass  over  the  river  Arnon.  At  its  mouth,  this 
stream  is  eighty-two  feet  wide,  and  four  deep: 
— it  flows  in  a  clianuel  banked  by  perpendicular 
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hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land:  ^ begin  to  possess 
it,  and  contend  with  him  in  battle.  This  *day  will  I  begin  to  put  the 
dread  of  thee  and  tlie  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble,  and  be  in 
anguish  because  of  thee. 

And  I  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Sihon 
king  of  Heshbon  ^  with  words  of  peace,  saying.  Let  ^'me  pass  through  thy 
land :  I  will  go  along  by  the  high  way,  I  will  neither  turn  unto  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  Thou  shalt  sell  me  meat  for  money,  that  I  may 
eat;  and  give  me  water  for  money,  that  I  may  drink:  ^only  I  will  pass 
through  on  my  feet,  (as  ^"  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwell  in  Seir, 
and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar,  did  unto  me,)  until  I  shall  pass  over 

30  Jordan,  into  the  land  which  tlie  Lord  our  God  giveth  us.  But  ^'  Sihon 
king  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him  :  for  ^the  Lord  thy  God 
hardened  ^  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver 
him  into  thy  hand,  as  appeareth  this  day. 

31  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and 
his  land  before  thee :  begin  to  possess,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  his  land. 

32  Then  Sihon  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  fight  at  Jahaz. 

33  And the  Lord  our  God  delivered  him  before  us  ;  and  ^  we  smote  him, 

34  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time, 
and  ^  utterly  destroyed  ^  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones, 

35  of  every  cit)'',  we  left  none  to  remain:  only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey 

36  unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities  which  we  took.  From  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  of  Arnon,  and  from  the  city  that  is  by  the 
river,  even  unto  Gilead,  there  was  not  one  city  too  strong  for  us  :  ^the 

37  Lord  our  God  delivered  all  unto  us:  only  unto  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  thou  camest  not,  nor  unto  any  place  of  the  river Jabbok,  nor 
unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  nor  unto  whatsoever  the  Lord  our  God 
forbade  us. 

3  THEN  we  turned,  and  went  np  the  way  to  Bashan :  and  Og  the  king 
of  Bashan  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  battle  at  Edrei. 
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cliffs  of  sandstone.  At  the  date  of  the  Israel- 
itish  migration  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the -whole 
of  the  tine  country  lying  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  including  the  mountainous  tract  of 
Gilead,  had  been  seized  by  the  Ambrites,  who 
being  one  of  the  nations  doomed  to  destruction 
(see  Num.  xxi.  21 ;  also  ch.  vii.  2 ;  xx.  16 :  cf.  Heng- 
etenbercf,  '  Pentateuch,' vol.  ii.,  pp.  347,348;  Kurtz, 
sec.  451,  on  the  supposed  inconsistency  between 
this  verse  and  24),  were  utterly  exterminated, 
and  their  country  fell  by  right  of  conquest  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  Moses,  however, 
considering  this  doom  as  referring  solely  to  the 
Amorite  posse^^sions  west  of  Jordan,  sent  a  pacitic 
message  to  Sihon,  requesting  permission  to  go 
through  his  territories,  which  lay  on  the  east  of 
that  river.  It  is  always  customary  to  send  mes- 
sengers before  to  prepare  the  way. 

29.  and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar,  did  unto 
me.  This  passage  represents  the  Moabites  as  bro- 
therly and  hospitable  (see,  however,  on  ch.  xxiii.  4; 
Judg.  xi.  17).  But  the  rejection  of  Moses'  request 
by  iSihon,  and  his  opposition  to  the  advance  of 
the  Israelites  (Num,  xxi.  23;  Judg,  xi.  26),  drew 
down  on  himself  and  his  Amorite  subjects  the 
I)redicted  doom  in  the  first  pitched  battle-field 
with  the  Canaanites,  and  secured  to  Israel  not 
only  the  possession  of  a  fine  pastoral  country,  but, 
what  was  of  more  importance  to  them,  a  free 
access  to  the  Jordnn  on  the  east. 

CHAP.  Ill,  1  29.— Conquest  of  Oo,  King  of 
Bashan.  1.  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way 
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to  Bashan  (cf.  Num.  xxi,  .33-35).  Bashan— fruitful 
or  flat— now  El-Bottein,  lay  situated  to  the  north 
of  Gilead,  and  extended  as  far  as  Hermon.  It  was 
a  rugged,  mountainous  country,  valuable,  how- 
ever, for  its  rich  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan  came  out  against  us.  Without 
provocation,  he  rushed  to  attack  the  Israelites, 
either  disliking  the  presence  of  such  dangerous 
neighbours,  or  burning  to  avenge  the  overthrow  of 
his  friends  and  allies,  at  Edrei,  'It  was  in  the 
western  side  of  Argob,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween its  northern  and  southern  limits,  that  the 
capital  city,  the  city  of  Edrei,  at  a  distance  of 
scarcely  more  than  300  yards  from  the  plain, 
was  built,  actually  among  the  black  basalt  rocks, 
on  a  promontory  which  projects  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Lejjah,  and  thus  held  a  very 
strong  position.  The  Eephaim,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered all  their  cities  to  be  of  such  extraordinary 
strength  that  none  but  a  very  powerful  army 
could  take  them.  But  these  cities  of  Argob,  above 
all,  M'cre  deemed  utterly  impregnable.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  it  seems,  were  sufiered  to  advauce 
a  long  way  across  the  plain  of  Bashan  before  they 
met  with  any  determined  resistance.  They  may, 
indeed,  have  had  skirmishes  with  Og's  people; 
but,  at  all  events,  no  account  of  any  pitched  battle 
is  given.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rephaim,  prob- 
ably, like  most  people  who  build  strong  places, 
liked  fighting  behind  walls,  and  preferred  engag- 
ing the  invading  army  within  the  rocks  of  Argob, 
where,  if  they  once  became  entangled,  they  might 
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2  And  the  Loud  said  unto  me,  Fear  him  not :  for  I  will  deliver  him,  and  all  ^-  ^- 

his  people,  and  his  land,  into  thy  hand  ;  and  thou  shalt  do  unto  him  as  "  Num.2L24. 

thou  didst  unto  ''Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  ^  NumSss' 

3  So  the  ^LoRD  our  God  delivered  into  our  hands  Og  also,  the  king  of  ch.  2.33.34'. 
Bashan,  and  all  his  people:  and  we  smote  him  until  none  was  left  to  him  Josh.  13.12, 

4  remaining.    And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  there  was  not  a  city  „  § 
which  we  took  not  from  them,  threescore  cities,  ''all  the  region  of  Argob,  iki.  4.13. 


be  harassed  with  impunity,  to  meeting  them  in 
battle  in  the  open  field.  And,  besides,  however 
lightly  they  may  before  have  been  inclined  to 
treat  this  Hebrew  army,  now,  since  the  conquest 
of  the  Amorites,  they  must  have  felt  some  fear  of 
them.  The  Israelites  still  continued  their  march 
northward  until  they  found  themselves  before  the 
capital,  Edrei.  _ ' Had  Og  remained  within  the  city, 
humanly  speaking,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Israelites  to  have  conquered  him.  The 
only  hope  they  would  have  had  of  taking  the 
place  would  be  by  a  long  siege,  and  that  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  maintain,  because 
they  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  invest  the 
city.  The  western  side,  next  the  i^lain,  they 
might  watch,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  from  that 
quarter — the  most  fruitful,  indeed,  in  that  part  of 
liashan ;  but  to  reach  the  eastern  side  of  Edrei 
they  must  have  penetrated  some  distance  among 
the  rocks;  and  not  only  would  this  have  been  too 
dangerous  a  work  to  attempt,  but,  even  were  they 
able  to  watch  ever  so  well  on  that  side,  the  people 
of  Argob,  knowing  all  the  winding  ways  within 
the  rocks,  could  always  have  managed  to  bring 
provisions  to  the  city  without  being  seen.  The 
only  real  hope  of  taking  the  city  was  by  drawing 
the  Eephaim  out  into  the  plain.  Whether  some 
ruse  was  employed  to  entice  the  people  from  their 
stronghold,  or  whether  Og,  in  full  confidence  of 
his  great  strength  and  invulnerability,  planned  a 
sudden  attack,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  sortie, 
on  the  Israelites  as  they  lay  before  the  city,  we 
are  not  told.  Either  would  be  difficult.  It  would 
require  no  small  amount  of  skill  to  entice  these 
people  from  behind  walls ;  and  it  is  more  improb- 
able that  such  a  people  should  of  their  own  free 
will  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  plain.  There  must 
have  been  some  almost  miraculous  interference  in 
favour  of  the  Israelites.  And,  from  a  casual  notice 
in  another  place  (Josh.  xxiv.  12),  we  find  that  God 
sent  a  special  scourge  among  thcsB  Rephaim  in  the 
shape  of  swarms  of  hornets,  which,  we  may  sup- 
pose, harassed  them  so  much  in  their  stone  houses 
that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  towns,  and  pre- 
ferred the  alternative  of  meeting  the  Israelites  to 
perishing  from  the  stings  of  these  creatures.  So, 
forced  from  his  city,  Og  met  the  Israelites  in  the 

i)lain,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  he  was  defeated,  and 
Edrei  taken'  ('Cambridge  Essays,'  1858,  art.  'The 
Ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cities  of  Og,'  by  Cyril 
Graham).  2.  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Fear  him  not. 
His  gigantic  appearance,  and  the  formidable  array 
of  forces  he  will  bring  to  the  field,  need  not  dis- 
courage you ;  for,  belonging  to  a  doomed  race,  he 
is  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Sihon.  4.  we  took 
all  his  cities— not  'captured,'  as  Colenso  renders 
it,  assuming  that  this  result  followed  a  close  and 
protracted  siege,  but  entered  into  the  possession  of 
them,  threescore  cities.  'These  cities  were  of 
stone,  with  high  walls,  bars,  and  gates;  and  these 
very  cities  are  still  standing,  and  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  Supjwse  that  no  one 
had  ever  yet  travelled  in  the  Hauran,  on  reading 
the  different  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
refer  to  that  country,  shoidd  we  not,  when  we  read 
the  account  of  such  prodigious  numbers  of  stone 
cities,  have  expected  to  find  at  least  some  remnant 
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of  them  now?  And  when  we  read  in  this  chapter 
of  "threescore  walled  towns,  and  unwalled  towns 
a  great  number,"  and  we  see  how  small  a  space 
Og's  kingdom  occupies  on  the  map,  we  might 
almost  feel  tempted  to  think  that  some  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  these  places  had 
crept  into  the  text.  But  when  we  go  to  the 
very  country,  and  find  one  after  another  great 
stone  cities,  walled  and  unwalled,  with  stone  gates, 
and  so  crowded  together  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  M'onder  how  all  the  people  could  have  lived  in 
so  small  a  tract  of  country;  when  we  see  houses 
built  of  such  huge  and  massive  stones,  that  no 
force  that  could  ever  have  been  brought  against 
them  would  have  been  sufficient  to  batter  them 
down;  when  we  find  rooms  in  these  houses  so 
large  and  so  lofty,  that  many  of  them  would  be 
considered  tine  rooms  in  a  large  house  in  Europe; 
and  lastly,  when  we  find  some  of  these  towns  bear- 
ing the  very  names  that  cities  in  that  country  bore 
before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  I  think 
we  cannot  help  feeling  the  strongest  conviction 
that  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the  giant 
Rephaim.  These  cities  have  become  gradually 
deserted  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  increased  j 
in  number;  and  now,  south  and  east  of  Salkhad 
(the  ancient  Salcah,  which  marked  the  south-east- 
ern coast  of  Bashan)  not  one  of  these  many  towns 
is  inhabited'  {Cyril  Graham,  'Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  1858').  (See,  for  a  further 
account  of  the  monolithic  habitations  and  Cyclo- 
pean fortresses  of  the  extinct  Rephaim,  the  walls 
of  whose  houses  and  cities  were  composed  of  enor- 
mous polygonal  blocks,  Porter''s  'Damascus,'  ii., 
219-222;  also  p.  196,  where  he  says,  'The  huge 
doors  and  gates  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  ponderous 
bars,  the  ijlaces  for  which  can  still  be  seen,  are  in 
every  way  characteristic  of  a  period  when  archi- 
tecture was  in  its  infancy,  when  manual  labour 
was  of  little  comparative  value,  and  when  strength 
and  security  were  the  great  requisites.  Time  pro- 
duces but  little  effect  on  such  buildings  as  these. 
The  heavy  stone  flags  of  the  roofs,  resting  on  the 
massive  walls,  render  the  whole  structure  as  firm 
as  if  built  of  solid  masonry;  and  the  black  basalt 
rock  of  which  they  are  constructed  is  almost  as 
hard  as  iron.  I  had  sometimes  turned  to  my  atlas, 
where  I  found  the  whole  of  Bashan  delineated,  and 
not  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.  I 
was  surprised ;  and  though  my  faith  in  the  Divine 
record  was  not  shaken,  yet  I  thought  some  strange 
statistical  mystery  hung  over  the  passage.  That 
sixty  walled  cities,  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great 
many,  should  be  found  at  such  a  remote  age,  far 
from  the  sea,  with  no  rivers,  and  little  commerce, 
appeared  quite  inexplicable.  Inexplicable  and 
mysterious  though  it  a]ipeared,  it  was  strictly 
true.  On  the  spot,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  had 
now  verified  it.  More  than  thirty  of  these  I  had 
myself  either  visited  or  observed,  so  "as  to  fix 
their  positions  on  the  map.  The  Arabic  lists  of 
Rev,  EU  Smith  include  about  500  names  of  in- 
habited places,  either  actually  occupied  or  in 
ruins— tels  or  mounds,  the  relics  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  the  Rephaim,  Of  the  high  antiquity  of 
these  ruins  scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
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5  the  loDgdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.    All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high 

6  walls,  gates,  and  bars ;  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many.    And  we 
utterly  destroyed  them,  as  we  did  unto  Sihon  king  ^of  Heshbon,  utterly 

7  destroying  the  men,  w^omen,  and  children,  of  every  city.    But  all  the 
cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves. 

8  And  we  took  at  that  time  out  of  the  hand  of  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites  the  land  that  was  on  this  side  Jordan,  from  the  river  of  Arnon 

9  unto  mount  Hermon;  (which  ^  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and 

10  the  Amorites  call  it-^Shenir;)  all  ^the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  Gilead, 
and  ^all  Bashan,  unto  Salchah  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in 

11  Bashan.    For  ^only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of 
^  giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron :  is  it  not  *  in 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  veuerable  record,  more 
than  3,000  years  old,  coutaiuing  incidental  state- 
raeuts  and  statistics  which  few  would  be  in- 
clined to  receive  on  trust,  and  not  a  few  to  cast 
aside  as  glaring  absurdities;  yet  which  dose  ex- 
amination shoivs  to  be  minutely  accurate.''  (See  fur- 
ther, Porter,  'The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,'  p.  24; 
also  '  Historico-Geographical  Sketch  of  Bashan,' 
by  the  same  author;  'Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture,' No.  xii.,  July,  1854;  Trail's  'Josephus,'  vol. 
i.,  p.  38,  note  on  the  sources  whence  those  cities 
obtained  supplies.)  all  the  region  of  Argob— 
or  "country"  {v.  14)— [^2n,  a  rope,  or  cord,  allud- 
ing to  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  basaltic  rocks  which, 
like  a  cordon,  encompasses  and  defines  the  Lejjah]. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  what  is  meant  is  rather 
a  line  of  frontier  cities  extending  northwards  from 
Argob  all  along  the  borders.  [Septuagint,  TrdvTa 
Td  Trejjt'xwpa  'Aoyo/?.]  Argob  (stony)  was  a  district 
in  Bashan  whose  cities  were  conspicuous  for  their 
lofty  and  fortified  walls.  6.  we  utterly  destroyed 
til  em.  It  was  a  war  of  extermination  :  all  classes 
of  people  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  nothing  was 
saved  but  the  cattle,  of  which  an  immense  amount 
fell  as  spoil  into  the  hands  of  the  conqoeyors. 
Thus  the  two  Amorite  kings  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  their  dominions  were  extirpated,  and  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan — first,  upland 
downs  from  the  torrent  of  the  Arnon  on  the  south 
to  that  of  the  Jabbok  on  the  north ;  next,  the  high 
mountain  tract  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  from  the  deep 
ravine  of  Jabbok— became  the  possession  of  the  Is- 
raelites. 8.  Hermon  [Septuagint,  to  'Asjo/iO)!/]— now 
Jebel-Es-Shiech  ;  the  majestic  hill  on  which  the 
long  and  elevated  range  of  anti-Lebanon  terminates 
as  its  southern  point.  Its  summit  and  the  ridges  on 
its  sides  are  almost  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
It  is  not  so  much  one  high  mountain  as  a  whole 
cluster  of  mountain  peaks— tlie  highest  in  Pales- 
tine (Ps.  xlii.  7).  According  to  the  survey  taken 
l^y  the  English  Government  engineers  in  1840, 
they  w  ere  about  9,«376  feet  above  the  sea.  Being  a 
mountain  chain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  received  different  names  at  different  points 
from  the  different  tribes  which  lay  along  the  base 
(as  the  Arabs  have,  in  the  present  day,  different 
names  for  different  parts  of  the  Lebanon  range), 
all  of  them  designating  extraordinary  height  — 
Hermon,  the  lofty  prominent  peak ;  "  Sirion','  or, 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  "Sion"  (ch.  iv.  8),  the  uj)- 
raised,  glittering;  "Shenir,"  the  glittering  cuirass, 
or  breastplate  of  ice  (see  on  1  Chr.  v.  23).  It 
formed  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  (Rohmson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  iii., 
pp.  .344,  357;  Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p. 
395).  10.  all  tlie  cities  of  the  plain  [lir^Dn]— the 
downs,  the  high  table-land  used  topographically 
for  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxi.  20; 
Josh.  xxi.  9,  16,  21:  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  and  all 
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Gilead — tl>e  name  given  to  the  mountain  region 
eastward  of  Argob,  and  derived  from  the  Gal-ed, 
or  mound  of  witness,  raised  by  Laban  and  Jacob 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  highland  region 
of  Jebel-Ajlvln.  Jebel-Jelad— a  lofty  peak  of  the 
hill  country— formed  the  southern  limit  of  Bashan. 
all  Bashan— already  described  (see  on  Num.  xxi. 
33).  Salchah— now  Salkhad,  a  royal  city  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Jebel-Hauran.  11.  only  Oj 
.  .  .  remained  of  the  remnant  of  giants— ?«7.,  of 
Rephaim.  He  was  not  the  last  giant,  but  the  only 
living  remnant  in  the  Transjordanic  country  (Josh. 
XV.  14)  of  a  certain  gigantic  race  (the  Rei^haim), 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  behold,  his  bedstead  ...  of  iron— [b-.^i? 
'^.pi'l-  Although  beds  in  the  East  are,  with  tlie 
common  peo])le,  nothing  more  than  a  simple  mat- 
tress, bedsteads  are  not  unknown  :  they  are  in  use 
amongst  the  great,  who  prefer  them  of  iron  or  other 
metals,  not  only  for  strength  and  durability,  but 
for  the  prevention  of  the  troublesome  insects 
which,  in  warm  climates,  commonly  infest  wood. 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  black  basalt 
is  meant—a  species  of  stone  with  which  the 
Haurau  abounds,  and  which  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  iron  ore.  Taking  the  cubit  at  half  a  yard 
("after  the  cubit  of  a  man  "— i.  e.,  the  common 
cubit  =  18  inches,  the  Memphis  measure ;  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  calls  it, '  the  profane  and  adventitious 
cubit  '—a  mode  of  reckoning  used  by  the  Jews  only 
in  coarse  operations  and  inferior  things),  the  bed- 
stead of  Og  would  measure  13|  feet,  so  that,  as  beds 
are  usually  a  little  larger  th"an  the  persons  who 
occupy  them,  the  stature  of  the  Amorite  king 
may  be  estimated  about  11  or  12  feet;  or  he  might 
have  caused  his  bed  to  be  made  much  larger  than 
was  necessary,  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  for 
each  of  his  foot  soldiers,  to  impress  the  Indians 
with  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  strength  and 
stature  of  his  men,  (see  other  instances  of  gigantic 
stature,  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  xviii.,  ch.  iv., 
sec.  5;  'Herodotus,'  b.  i.,  ch.  Ixviii.)  But  how  did 
Og's  bedstead  come  to  be  in  Rabbath  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon?  In  answer  to  this  question 
a  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  suggested— 
viz.,  that  the  Ammonites  had  carried  it  off  as«, 
troi)hy  in  some  victory  over  Og;  that  Og  had, 
on  the  eve  of  engagement,  conveyed  it  to  Rab- 
bath for  safety;  or,  upon  his  defeat,  had  fled  to 
Rabbath,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  this 
coffin  ;  or  finally,  that  Moses,  after  capturing  it, 
may  have  sold  it  to  the  Ammonites,  who  had 
kept  it  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  till  their 
capital  was  sacked  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xii.  2o-31).  This  is  a  most  unlikely  supposition, 
and,  besides,  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
latter  clause  of  this  verse  as  an  interpolation 
inserted  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  To  avoid 
this  some  eminent  critics  take  the  Hebrew  word 
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Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Aramon  ?  nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof, 
and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man.  ' 

12  And  this  land,  lohick  we  possessed  at  that  time,  'from  Aroer,  which  is 
by  the  river  Arnon,  and  half  mount  Gilead,  and  the    cities  thereof,  gave 

13  I  unto  the  Reubenites  and  to  the  Gadites.  And  "the  rest  of  Gilead, 
and  all  Bashan,  being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh ;  all  the  region  of  Argob,  with  all  Bashan,  which  was  called  the 

14  land  of  giants.  Jair  "the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of 
Argob  ^unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after 

1 5  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day.    And   I  gave  Gilead 

16  unto  Machir.  And  unto  the Reubenites  and  unto  the  Gadites  I  gave 
from  Gilead  even  unto  the  river  Arnon  half  the  valley,  and  the  border 
even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  ^  which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of 

17  Ammon;  the  plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the  coast  thereof,  from  *Chin- 
nereth  ^even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,    e'cen  the  salt  sea,  ^  under 

18  Ashdoth-pisgah  eastward.  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time,  saying, 
The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  this  land  to  possess  it:  ye  shall 
pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel,  all  that  are 
^  meet  for  the  war.  But  your  wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your  cattle, 
{for  I  know  that  ye  have  much  cattle,)  shall  abide  in  your  cities  which  I 
have  given  you ;  until  the  Lord  have  given  rest  unto  your  brethren,  as 
well  as  unto  you,  and  until  they  also  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  given  them  beyond  Jordan:  and  then  shall  ye  "^return 
every  man  unto  his  possession,  which  I  have  given  you. 

And  I  commanded  Joshua  at  that  time,  saying.  Thine  eyes  have  seen 
all  that  the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these  two  kings:  so  shall  the 
22  Lord  do  unto  all  the  kingdoms  whither  thou  passest,    Ye  shall  not  fear 
them :  for  ^  the  Lord  your  God  he  shall  fight  for  you. 
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rendered  "bedstead"  to  mean  'coflBn,'  'bier,'  or 
'  sarcophagus,'  They  think  that  the  king  of 
Bashan,  having  been  wounded  in  battle,  fled  to 
Rabbath,  where  he  died  and  was  buried;  hence 
the  dimensions  of  his  '  coffin '  are  given  {Dathe, 
Bos).  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ainmon.  Eab- 
bah,  signifying  'multitude,'  'greatness,'  was  a 
name  given  to  several  Canaanitish  towns  both 
in  the  east  and  west  of  Jordan.  But  it  is  chiefly 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  capitals  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  The  metropolis  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  simple  designation  of 
Rabbath,  at  other  times  as  here,  '  Rabbath  of 
beni-Ammon,'  It  was  originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  Zuzim,  a  branch  of  the  Rephaim;  and  on 
the  extinction  of  that  ancient  race  the  Ammon- 
ites extended  their  territory  to  that  eastern  fron- 
tier. It  stood  embosomed  amid  hills,  on  a  small 
stream,  which  is  now  known  as  Moiet-Amman 
(the  Ammon  Water),  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Jabbok  (Wady  Zerka).  As  Og's  iron  bedstead 
was  in  that  city,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was 
included  within  his  dominions,  and,  being  but  a 
recent  acquisition,  retained  its  former  name,  as 
"the  plains  of  Moab"  did,  after  it  had  fallen,  by 
right  of  conquest,  to  Sihon. 

12.  this  land,  which  we  possessed  at  that 
time.  The  whole  territory  occupied  by  Sihon 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  It  extended  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arnon  to  the  south  half  of  mount 
Gilead — a  small  mountain  ridge,  now  called 
Jelad,  about  six  or  seven  miles  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  eight  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
portion  of  Gilead,  which  extended  as  far  north 
as  the  Yarmuk,  and  the  rich  pasture  lands  of 
Bashan — a  large  r»rovince,  consisting,  with  tlie 
exception  of  a  few  bleak  and  rocky  spots,  of  strong 
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and  fertile  soil  —  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  14.  Jair  .  .  .  took  all  the  country 
of  Argob.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince north  of  Bashan,  comprising  sixty  cities 
{v.  4),  not  having  been  extirpated  along  with  Og, 
this  people  were  afterwards  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  the  energy  of  Jair.  This  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  accordance  with  the  pastoral 
habits  of  his  people,  called  these  newly-acquired 
towns,  which  had  formerly  borne  the  name  of 
'Bashan  villages'  (Num.  xxxii.  41),  by  a  name 
which  signifies  '  Jair's  Bedouin  villages  of 
tents.'  Osborn  (*  Monumental  History,'  ii.,  pp. 
409,  410)  says  that  this  name,  *the  village  of 
Bashan,'  occurs  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  here 
in  hieroglyphics  as  part  of  an  Egyptian  picture 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Zuzim  by  Sethos 
(see  on  1  Ki,  iv,  13),  unto  this  day.  This  re- 
mark must  evidently  have  been  introduced  by 
Ezra,  or  some  of  the  pious  men  who  arranged 
and  collected  the  books  of  Moses.  15.  I  gave 
Gilead  unto  Machir.  It  was  only  the  half  of 
Gilead  (vo.  12,  13)  which  was  given  to  the  des- 
cendants of  Machir,  who  was  now  dead.  16. 
from  Gilead— i.e.,  not  the  mountainous  region, 
but  the  town  Ramoth-gilead,  even  unto  the 
river  Arnon  half  the  valley.  The  word  "  valley" 
signifles  a  wady,  either  filled  with  water  or  dry, 
as  the  Arnon  is  in  summer;  and  thus  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  passage  will  be, — 'even  to  the 
half  or  middle  of  the  river  Anion'  (cf.  Josh.  xii. 
2),  This  prudent  arrangement  of  the  boundaries 
was  evidently  made  to  prevent  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  adjacent  tribes  about  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  water.  17.  The  plain  also— e,, 
the  Arabah,  including  the  Ghor.  18-20.  I  com- 
manded you  at  that  time— (see  on  Num.  xxxii. 
20-33). 
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23,    And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying,  0  Lord  God,  thou  hast 

24  beg-un  to  show  thy  servant  ^ thy  greatness,  and  thy  mighty  hand:  for 
^what  God  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  can  do  according  to  thy 

25  works,  and  according  to  thy  might?  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over  and  see 
the  "good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon. 

26  But  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me : 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no  more  unto  me 

27  of  this  matter.  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of  ^Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine 
eyes  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  behold 

28  it  with  thine  eyes:  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  But  ''charge 
Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him :  for  he  shall  go  over 
before  this  people,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit  the  land  which 
thou  shalt  see.    So  we  abode  in  ^the  valley  over  against  Beth-peor. 

NOW  therefore  hearken,  0  Israel,  unto  the  "statutes  and  unto  the 
judgments,  which  I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live,  and  go 
in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  giveth  you. 
Ye  ^ shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
your  God  which  I  command  you.  Your  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Lord 
did  because  of  Baal-peor:  for  all  the  men  that  followed  Baal-peor,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  ,  among  you.  But  ye  that  did 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God  ar^  alive  every  one  of  you  this  day. 

Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord 
my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 
to  possess  it.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them :  for  this  is  your  "^wisdom  and 
your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shaH  hear  all  these 
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statutes,  and  say,    Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding 
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25.  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon,  The 

name  Lebanon  denotes  '  whiteness,'  and  was  given 
to  that  gigantic  mountain  pile  either  from  the 
chalky  colour  of  its  cliffs,  or  from  its  summits 
being  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  The  natural 
and  very  earnest  wish  of  Moses  to  be  allowed  to 
cross  the  Jordan  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  the 
Divine  threatening  might  be  conditional  and  re- 
versible. "^That  goodly  mountain"  is  supposed 
by  Jewish  writers  to  have  pointed  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  temple  was  to  be  built  (Exod.  xv.  2; 
Chr.  xii.  5),  thus  making  a  reference  to  two 
mountains  —  viz.,  Ziou,  as  "that  goodly  moun- 
tain," and  Lebanon.  These,  if  they  were  both 
objects  of  longing  desire  to  Moses,  must  have 
excited  his  interest  on  different  grounds;  for  he 
could  only  look  in  a  prophetic  spirit  on  mount 
Zion,  as  to  be  distinguished  for  "  the  glorious 
things  that  were  to  be  spoken  of  it,"  and  on 
Lebanon,  as  far-famed  for  its  natural  grandeur 
and  productions.  But  biblical  scholars  now 
generally  render  the  words,  'that  goodly  moun- 
tain, even  Lebanon,'  and  consider  it  to  be  men- 
tioned as  typifying  the  beauty  of  Palestine,  of 
which  hills  and  mountains  were  so  prominent  a 
feature.  26.  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter — i.e.,  my  decree  is  unalteraljle.  27.  Get 
thee  up  inta  the  top  of  Pisgah— (see  on  ch. 
xxxiv.  1). 

CHAP.  IV.  1-13.— An  Exhortation  to  Obe- 
dience. 1.  hearken,  0  Israel,  unto  the  statutes 
and  unto  the  judgments.  By  statutes  were  meant 
all  ordinances  respecting  religion,  and  the  rites  of 
Divine  worship;  and  by  judgments,  all  enact- 
ments relative  to  civil  matters.  The  two  em- 
braced the  whole  law  of  God.  that  ye  may  live, 
and  go  in  and  possess  the  land.  The  enjoyment  of 
the  temporal  blessings  which  God  had  promised  to 
Israel  were  not  to  be  forfeited  by  any  transgression, 


except  national  apostasy,  .sinning  presumptuously, 
and  such  like  breaches  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  covenant.  The  sacred  history  often  repre- 
sents these  as  the  causes  of  the  Divine  vengeance 
against  them,  as  in  this  context.  2.  Ye  shall  not 
add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you— by 
the  introduction  of  any  heathen  superstition,  or 
forms  ojE  worship  different  from  those  which  I 
have  appointed  (Num.  xv.  39;  Chr.  xii.  32;  Matt. 
XV.  9).  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it 
— by  the  neglect  or  omission  of  any  of  the  obser- 
vances, however  trivial  or  irksome,  which  I  have 
prescribed.  The  character  and  provisions  of  the 
ancient  dispensation  were  adapted  with  Divine 
wisdom  to  the  instruction  of  that  infant  state 
of  the  Church.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary 
economy;  and  although  God  here  authorizes  Moses 
to  command  that  all  its  institutions  should  be 
honoured  with  unfailing  observance,  this  did  not 
prevent  Him  from  commissioning  other  prophets 
to  alter  or  abrogate  them  when  the  end  of  that 
dispensation  was  attained.  Z,,  4.  Your  eyes  h^^ve 
seen  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor. 
It  appears,  from  this  appeal  to  the  spectators  of 
the  event,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  history, 
that  the  pestilence  and  the  sword  of  justice  over- 
took only  the  guilty  in  that  affair  (Num.  xxv.), 
while  the  rest  of  the  people  were  spared.  The 
allusion  to  that  recent  and  appalling  judgment 
was  seasonably  made  as  a  powerful  dissuasive 
against  idolatry;  and  the  fact  mentioned  was 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  people 
who  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of  it. 

6.  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understand- 
ing  in  the  sight  of  the  nations.  Moses  predicted 
that  the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  given 
them  would  raise  their  national  character  for 
intelligence  and  wisdom  :  and  in  point  of  fact  it  did 
do  so;  for  although  the  heathen  world  generally 
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people.  For  ^what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  ^  God  so  nigh  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for^ 
And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so 
righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this  day? 

Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  ^  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  ^  lest  thou 
forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from 
thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  but  *  teach  them  thy  sons,  and  thy 
sons'  sons;  specially  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Gather  me  the  people 
together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that  they  may  learn  to 
fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
may  teach  their  children.  And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  moun- 
tain; and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  ^  midst  of  heaven, 
with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but 

13  saw  no  similitude ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice.  And  he  declared  unto  you 
his  covenant,  which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  command- 

14  ments;  and  he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  And  the  Lord 
commanded  me  at  that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that 
ye  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it. 

Take  ^  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  (for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 
'similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,)  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female,  the 
likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged 

18  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the 
ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth : 

19  and  lest  thou  *4ift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  "all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest 
be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
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ridiculed  the  Hebrews  for  what  they  considered  a 
foolish  and  absurd  exclusiveuess,  some  of  the  most 
emiuent  philosophers  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  fundamental  princij^le  in  the 
Jewish  religion— the  unity  of  God;  and  their 
legislators  borrowed  some  laws  from  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  Hebrews.  7.  what  nation  is  there  so 
great?  Here  he  represents  their  privileges  and 
their  duty  in  such  significant  and  comprehensive 
terms  as  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  arrest 
their  attention  and  engage  their  interest.  The 
former — their  national  advantages— are  described 
{vv.  7,  8),  and  they  were  twofold :  —  1.  God's 
readiness  to  hear  and  aid  them  at  all  times;  and, 
2.  The  excellence  of  that  religion  in  which  they 
w^ere  instructed,  set  forth  in  the  "  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous"  which  the  law  of  Moses 
contained.  Their  duty  corresponding  to  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  as  a  people  was  also 
twofold  :— 1.  Their  own  faithful  obedience  to  that 
law ;  and,  2.  Their  obligation  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  young  and  rising  generation  with  similar 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  respect  for  it, 

10.  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord 
...  in  Horeb.  The  delivery  of  the  law  from 
Sinai  w^as  an  era  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Some  of  those  whom  Moses 
was  addressing  had  been  present,  though  very 
young;  while  the  rest  were  federally  represented 
by  their  parents,  who  in  their  name  and  for  their 
interest  eptered  into  the  national  covenant.  12, 
ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no 
similitude.  Although  articulate  sounds  were 
lieard  emanating  from  the  mount,  no  form  or 
representation  of  the  Divine  Being  who  spoke  was 
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seen  to  indicate  His  nature  or  properties,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  heathen. 

14-40. —A  PAUTicuLAR  Dissuasive  against 
Idolatry.  15.  Take  .  .  .  good  heed .  .  .  (for  ye 
saw  no  manner  of  similitude).  The  extreme 
proneness  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  from  their 
position  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  nations 
already  abandoned  to  its  seductions,  accounts  for 
their  attention  being  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  God  did  not  appear  on  Sinai  in  any  visible 
form;  and  an  earnest  caution,  founded  on  that 
remarkable  circumstance,  is  given  to  beware,  not 
only  of  making  representations  of  false  gods,  but 
also  any  fancied  representation  of  the  true  God. 
16-19.  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you 
a  graven  image.  The  things  are  here  specified  of 
which  God  prohibited  any  image  or  representation 
to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  worship;  and, 
from  the  variety  of  details  entered  into,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
idolatry  in  that  age.  In  whatever  way  idolatry 
originated,  whether  from  an  intention  to  worship 
the  true  God  through  those  things  which  seemed 
to  afford  the  strongest  evidences  of  His  power,  or 
whether  a  Divine  principle  was  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  things  themselves,  there  was  scarcely  an 
element  or  object  of  nature  but  was  deified.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Canaauites  and 
Egyptians,  against  whose  superstitious  practices 
the  caution,  no  doubt,  was  chiefly  directed.  The 
former  worshipped  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  latter 
Osiris  and  Isis,  under  the  figure  of  a  male  and  a 
female.  It  was  in  Egypt  that  animal  worship 
most  prevailed;  for  the  natives  of  that  country 
I  deified,  among  beasts,  the  ox,  the  heifer,  the  sheep, 
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20  hath  ^  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven.  But  the 
Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
eve?i  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance,  as  ye  are 
this  day. 

21  Furthermore,  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  sware 
that  I  should  not  go  over  Jordan,  and  that  I  should  not  go  in  unto  that 

22  good  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance ;  but 

must  die  in  this  land,  I  must  not  go  over  Jordan:  but  ye  shall  go 
over,  and  possess  that  good  land. 

23  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  which  he  made  with  you,  and  make  jou  a  graven  image,  or 
the  likeness  of  any  thing,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  forbidden  thee. 

24  For  ^the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  6^671  '  a  jealous  God. 

25  When  thou  shalt  beget  children,  and  children's  children,  and  ye  shall 
have  remained  long  in  the  land,  and  shall  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make 
a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  and  *  shall  do  evil  in  the 

26  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  provoke  him  to  anger ;  I  *  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish 
from  off  the  land  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it;  ye  shall  not 

27  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  be  destroyed.  And  the 
Lord  "shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in 

28  number  among  the  heathen,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you.  And 

there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone, 
which  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell. 

29  But  ^if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find 

30  lim,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.  When 
thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these  things  ^are  come  upon  thee,  ^  even 
in  the  latter  days,  if  thou  ^turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  be 

31  obedient  unto  his  voice;  (for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  ^a  merciful  God;)  he 
will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy 
fathers  which  he  sware  unto  them. 

32  For  "ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since 
the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  ^the  one 
side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as 

33  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard. 
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and  the  goat,  the  dog,  the  eat,  and  the  ape ;  amorig 
birds,  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  and  the  crane;  among 
reijtiles,  the  crocodile,  the  frog,  and  the  beetle; 
among  fishes,  all  the  fish  of  the  Nile.  Some  of 
these  deities,  as  Osiris  and  Isis,  were  worshipped 
over  all  Egyjtt,  the  others  only  in  particular  pro- 
vinces; in  addition  to  which  they  embraced  the 
Zabian  superstition,  the  adoration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  common  with  that  of  many  other  peo])le, 
extending  to  the  whole  starry  host.  The  very  cir- 
cumstantial details  here  given  of  the  Canaanitish 
and  Egyptian  idolatry  v.ere  owing  to  the  ])ast  and 
prospective  familiarity  of  the  Israelites  with  it  in 
all  these  forms.  20.  But  the  Lord  hatli  .  ,  . 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace— i.  e., 
a  furnace  for  smelting  iron.  A  furnace  of  this 
kind  is  round,  sometimes  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
requiring  the  highest  intensity  of  heat.  Such  is 
the  tremendous  image  cliosen  to  represent  the 
bondage  and  intense  affiiction  of  the  Israelites 
[RoseMmiiller).  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  in- 
heritance—his peculiar  possession  from  age  to 
age;  and  therefore  for  you  to  abandon  his  worship 
for  that  of  idols,  especially  the  gross  and  del)asing 
sy.stcm  of  idolatry  that  prevails  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, would  be  the  greatest  folly,  the  blackest 
ingratitude. 
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25.  When  ...  ye  shall  have  remained  long  in 
the  land,  and  shall  corrupt  yourselves.  The 

condition  on  which  the  grant  of  Canaan  was  given 
to  them  was  their  continued  obedience  to  the 
principles  of  tlie  Mosaic  law  ;  and  the  moment 
that  these  should  be  abandoned  through  a  general 
national  apostasy,  their  title  to  that  laud  would 
be  forfeited,  26.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
•witness  against  you.  This  solemn  form  of  adjura- 
tion has  been  common  in  special  circumstances 
amongst  all  people.  It  is  used  here  figuratively, 
or  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  inanimate 
oljjects  are  called  up  as  witnesses  (ch.  xxxii.  1 ; 
Isa.  i.  2).  28,  there  ye  shall  serve  gods.  The 
compulsory  measures  of  their  tyrannical  con- 
querors would  force  them  into  idolatry,  so 
that  their  choice  would  become  their  punish- 
ment. 

30.  in  the  latter  days— either  towards  the 
destined  close  of  their  captivities,  when  they 
evinced  a  returning  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith, 
or  in  the  age  of  Messiah,  which  is  commonly  called 
"the  latter  days,"  and  when  the  scattered  tribes 
of  Israel  shall  be  converted  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  occurrence  of  this  auspicious  event  will  be  the 
most  illustrious  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  the  promise 
made  in  v.  31. 
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34  and  live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders, 
and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and 
by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for 

35  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  showed,  that  thou 
mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God;  there  '^is  none  else  beside  him. 

36  Out  ''of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct 
thee :  and  upon  earth  he  showed  thee  his  great  fire ;  and  thou  heardest 

37  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers, 
therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his 

38  sight  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt ;  to  drive  out  nations  from 
before  thee  greater  and  mightier  than  thou  art,  to  bring  thee  in,  to  give 
thee  their  land  for  an  inheritance,  as  it  is  this  day. 

39  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  Hhe 
Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath :  there  is 

40  none  else.  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  statutes,  and  his  command- 
ments, which  I  command  thee  this  day,  ^  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  th^  days 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 

41  Then  Moses    severed  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan,  toward  the 

42  sun-rising;  that  the  slayer  might  flee  thither,  which  should  kill  his 
neighbour  unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in  times  past;  and  that  fleeing 

43  unto  one  of  these  cities  he  might  live:  namely,  ^Bezer  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plain  country,  of  the  Reubenites;  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  of  the 
Gadites ;  and  Golan  in  Bashan,  of  the  Manassites. 

44  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the  children  of  Israel: 

45  these  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which 
Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they  came  forth  out  of 

46  Egypt,  on  this  side  Jordan,  -^  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth-peor, 
in  the  land  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  Heshbon, 
whom  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  after  they  were  come  forth 

47  out  of  Egypt:  and  they  possessed  his  land,  and  the  land  *of  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  on  this  side  Jordan, 

48  toward  the  sun-rising;  from  'Aroer,  which  is  by  the  bank  of  the  river 

49  Arnon,  even  unto  mount  Sion,  which  is  "'Hermon,  and  all  the  plain 
on  this  side  Jordan  eastward,  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  under  the 
springs  of  Pisgah. 

5     AND  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear,  0  Israel,  the 
statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may 

2  learn  them,  and  ^keep  and  do  them.    The  "Lord  our  God  made  a  cove- 

3  nant  with  us  in  Horeb.    The  Lord  ''made  not  this  covenant  with  our 
fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day. 


41-43.  Then  Moses  severed  three  cities  on  this 
side  Jordan— (see  on  Num.  xxxv.  6-8;  Josh.  xx. 
7,  8). 

44.  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set.  This  is  a 
preface  to  the  reliearsal  of  the  law,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  various  explanatory  circumstances, 
the  following  chapters  contain.  46.  Beth-peor— 
i.  e.,  house  or  temple  of  Peor.  It  is  probable  that 
a  temple  of  this  Moabite  idol  stood  in  full  view  of 
the  Hebrew  camp  while  Moses  was  urging  the 
exclusive  claims  of  God  to  their  worship  ;  and  this 
allusion  would  be  very  significant  if  it  were  the 
temple  where  so  many  of  the  Israelites  had  griev- 
ously offended.  49.  the  springs  of  Pisgah— more 
frequently  Ashdoth -pisgah  (ch.  iii.  17;  Josh,  xii. 
3;  xiii,  20) — the  roots  or  foot  of  the  mountains  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

CHAP.  V.  1-23.— A  Commemoration  of  the 
Covenant  in  Horeb.  1.  Hear,  0  Israel,  the 
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statutes  and  judgments.  Whether  this  rehearsal 
of  the  law  M'as  made  in  a  solemn  assembly,  or,  as 
some  think,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  elders  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  of  little  moment; 
it  was  addressed  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
Hebrew  people  as  the  principles  of  their  peculiar 
constitution  as  a  nation ;  and  hence,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  '  the  Jewish  law  has  no  obligation 
upon  Christians,  unless  so  much  of  it  as  given  or 
commanded  by  Jesus  Christ ;  for  whatever  in  this 
law  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature  obliges 
us,  not  as  given  by  Moses,  but  by  virtue  of  an 
antecedent  law  common  to  all  rational  beings' 
(Bishop  Wilson).  3.  The  Lord  made  not  this 
covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us.  The 
meaning  is,  not  "with  our  fathers"  only,  "but 
with  us"  also,  assuming  it  to  be  a  "  covenant"  of 
grace;  or,  not  "with  our  fathers"  at  all,  if  the 
reference  is  to  the  xjeculiar  establishment  of  the 
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The  '^LoKD  talked  with  yoxx  face  to  face  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  (I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to.  show 
you  the  word  of  the  Lord;  for  ^ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and 
went  not  up  into  the  mount ;)  saying, 

I  ^am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  ^  bondage.  Thou  ^  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
before  me. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  anif  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath^  or  tliat  is 
in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto 
them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  ^  visit- 
ing the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  -^'showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

Thou  ^  slialt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  :  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

Keep  Hhe  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
manded thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but 
14  the  seventh  day  is  the  ^sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates ;  that  thy  man- 
servant and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched- 
out  arm:  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
sabbath  day. 
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covenant  at  Sinai— a  law  was  not  given  to  them  as 
to  lis,  nor  was  the  covenant  ratified  in  the  same 

Sublic  manner  and  by  the  same  solemn  sanctions, 
r,  finally,  not  "with  our  fathers"  who  died  in 
the  wilderness,  in  consequence  of  their  rebellion, 
and  to  whom  God  did  not  give  the  rewards 
promised  only  to  the  faithful ;  but  "with  us,"  who 
alone,  strictly  speaking,  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  covenant  by  entering  on  the  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  4.  The  Lord  talked  with  you 
face  to  face— not  in  a  visible  and  corporeal  form,  of 
which  there  was  no  trace  (ch.  iv.  12,  15),  but  freely, 
familiarly,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  His  presence.  5.  (I  stood 
between  the  Lord  and  you— as  the  messenger  and 
interpreter  of  thy  heavenly  King,  bringing  near 
two  objects  formerly  removed  from  each  other  at 
a  vast  distance— viz.,  God  and  the  people  (Gal.  x. 
19).  In  this  character  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5),  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant 
(Heb.  viii,  (i;  ix,  15;  xii,  24).  to  show  you  the 
word  of  the  Lord)— not  the  ten  commandments, 
for  they  were  proclaimed  directly  by  the  Divine 
Speaker  himself,  but  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  are  repeated  in  the  subsequent  portion  of 
this  book. 

6.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  The  word  Lord  " 
is  expressive  of  authority  or  dominion;  and  God, 
who  by  natural  claim  as  well  as  by  covenant 
relation  was  entitled  to  exercise  supremacy  over 
His  people  Israel,  had  a  sovereign  right  to  estab- 
lish laws  for  their  government.  The  command- 
ments which  follow  are,  with  a  few  slight  verbal 
alterations,  the  same  as  formerly  recorded  (Exod, 
XX.  10),  and  in  some  of  them  there  is  a  distinct 
reference  to  that  promulgation, 

12,  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the 
Lord,  &c.— /.  e.,  keep  it  in  mind  as  a  sacred  iustitu- 
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tion  of  former  enactment  and  perpetual  obligation. 
14.  within  thy  gates  (see  on  Exod,  xx.  8-11) ; 
that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou.  One  design  of  the  Sabbatic 
rest  was  for  mental  improvement  as  well  as  physi- 
cal refreshment.  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  season 
of  holy  convocation  (see  on  Lev,  xxiii,  3) — time  was 
to  be  afforded  for  religious  meditation,  and  those 
devotional  exercises  to  which  meditation  leads. 
Cessation  from  secular  work,  and  privacy,  are,  if  not 
indispensable,  at  least  very  subservient  to  religious 
refiectiou  and  its  attendant  exercises.  But  the 
securing  of  the  privileged  season  of  rest  to  a 
servant,  even  though  a  heathen,  equally  with  the 
master,  on  every  seventh  day,  was  an  admirable 
memento  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  they 
were  equals,  A  different  reason  is  here  assigned 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  from  what  is 
assigned  in  Exod,  xx.,  where  that  day  is  stated  to 
be  an  appointed  memorial  of  the  creation.  But 
the  additi9n  of  another  motive  for  the  observance 
does  not  imply  any  necessary  contrariety  to  the 
other ;  and  it  has  been  thought  probable  that,  the 
commemorative  design  of  the  institution  being 
well  known,  the  other  reason  was  specially  men- 
tioned on  this  repetition  of  the  law,  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  Sabbatic  rest  to  servants,  of  which,  in 
some  Hebrew  families,  they  had  been  deprived. 
In  this  view,  the  allusion  to  the  period  of  Egyp- 
tian bondage  {v.  15),  when  themselves  were  not 
permitted  to  observe  the  Sabbath  either  as  a 
day  of  rest  or  of  public  devotion,  Avas  peculiarly 
seasonable  and  significant,  well  fitted  to  come 
home  to  their  business  and  bosoms  at  a  time 
when  they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  rest  of 
the  promised  land  (cf.  Heb,  iv,  7-9,  where  this 
rest  is  alluded  to  as  typifying  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan),  A'msworth  and  others  suppose 
that  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  was 
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Honour  "thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  ;  ^  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
Thou  ^shalt  not  kill. 
Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adultery. 
Neither  *  shalt  thou  steal. 

Neither  *  shalt  thou  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 
Neither  ^  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's  wife,  neither  shalt  thou 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  man-servant,  or  his  maid- 
servant, his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a 
great  voice;  and  he  added  no  more:  and  ^he  wrote  them  in  two  tables 
of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye 
heard  the  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  (for  the  mountain  did 
burn  with  fire,)  that  ye  came  near  unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of  your 
24  tribes,  and  your  elders;  and  ye  said,  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
showed  us  his  glory,  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out 
of  the  midst  of  tlie  fire:  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth  talk  with 
man,  and  he  liveth.  Now  therefore  why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great 
fire  will  consume  us :  if  we  ^  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any 
more,  then  we  shall  die.  For  ^who  is  there  of  all  flesh,  that  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  oi  the  fire,  as 
we  ha'ce,  and  lived  ?  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  say ;  and  ^  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  speak 
unto  thee;  and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  it. 

And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words,  when  ye  spake  unto  me ; 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this 
people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee :  they  have  well  said  all  that 
29  they  have  spoken.    0  ^that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they 
would  fear  me,  and  ^keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might 
be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  for  ever !    Go  say  to  them. 
Get  you  into  your  tents  again.    But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  me, 
and  "  I  will  speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may  do  them 
the  land  which  1  give  them  to  possess  it.    Ye  shall  observe  to  do 
therefore  as  the  Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you :  *ye  shall  not  turn 
33  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.    Ye  shall  walk  in  ^all  the  ways 
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accomplished  on  the  Sabbath.  'It  was  a  new  and 
superadded  reason.  Next  to  the  benefit  of  ex- 
istence, the  Israelites  nevfer  had  received  so 
great  a  boon  as  their  emancipation  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  The  displays  of  the  Divine  character 
which  attended  that  deliverance  —  of  dreadful 
majesty  in  regard  to  the  oppressors,  and  of  mar- 
vellous compassion  in  respect  to  the  oppressed — 
were  such  as  should  be  kept  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. To  the  seed  of  Jacob  it  was  an 
exchange  of  excessive  toil  for  rest,  of  cruel  servi- 
tude for  freedom,  and  of  dark  despair  for  comfort 
and  joy.  Then  let  them,  on  every  return  of  the 
day  of  holy  rest,  remember  their  escape,  and  give 
praise  to  their  merciful  deliverer'  {Bates).  (iSee 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  by  different 
motives,  Exod.  xx.  8-14;  xxxi.  17.)  'Such  supple- 
mentari)  sanctions  to  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
however  well  adapted  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
the  Israelites,  are  quite  consistent  with  a  previous 
command  addressed  to  all,  and  upon  a  principle 
binding  on  all'  {Blunt''s  'Undesigned Coincidences,' 
p.  21). 

16.  that  it  may  go  well  witli  tliee.  This  clause 


is  not  iQ  Exod.  xx.  il,  but  admitted  into  Eph. 
vi.  3. 

21.  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neighbour's 
wife  .  .  .  house  and  field.  An  alteration  is  here 
made  in  the  wwds  (see  Exod,  xx.),  but  it  is  so 
slight — "wife "being  put  in  the  first  clause,  and 
"house"  in  the  second — that  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  while  noticing  it,  except  that  the  in- 
terchange proves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
eminent  critics,  that  these  two  objects  are  included 
in  one  and  the  same  commandment. 

22.  he  added  no  more— (Exod.  xx.  1.)  The 
pre-eminence  of  these  ten  commandments  was 
shown  in  God's  announcing  them  directly.  Other 
laws  and  institutions  were  communicated  to  the 
I)eople  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses. 
23-28.  And  ...  ye  came  near  unto  me— (see  on 
Exod.  XX.  19.) 

29.  0  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them ! 
God  can  bestow  such  a  heart,  and  has  promised  to 
give  it  wherever  it  is  asked  ( Jer.  xxxii.  40).  But  the 
wish  which  is  here  expressed  on  the  part  of  God, 
for  the  piety  and  steadfast  obedience  of  the  Israel- 
ites, did  not  relate  to  them  as  individuals  so  much 
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which  the  Lord  5^our  God  hath  commanded  you,  that  ye  may  live,  and 
that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  and  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in  the 
land  which  ye  shall  possess. 
6     NOW  these  are  the  commandments,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
which  the  Lord  your  God  commanded  to  teach  you,  that  ye  might  do 

2  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  ^go  to  possess  it:  that  "thou  mightest  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments, 
which  I  command  thee,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life;  *and  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged. 

3  Hear  therefore,  0  Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it;  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord  God  of 
thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the  land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey. 

4,  Hear,  0  Israel :   The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord:  and  "^thou  shalt  love 

5,  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 

6  all  thy  might.    And  ^ these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 

7  be  in  thine  heart:  and thou  shalt  ^ teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 

8  risest  up.    And  ^thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
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as  a  nation  whose  religious  character  and  pro- 
gress would  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  world 
at  large, 

CHAP.  VI.  1-30.— Moses  Exhorteth  Israel  to 
Fear  God  antd  to  Keep  His  Commandments.  1. 
Now  these  are  the  commandments,  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  .  .  .  com- 
manded. The  grand  design  of  all  the  institutions 
prescribed  to  Israel  was  to  form  a  religious  people, 
M-hose  national  character  should  be  distinguished 
by  that  fear  of  the  Lord  their  God  which  would 
insure  their  divine  observance  of  His  worship  and 
their  steadfast  obedience  to  His  will. 

3.  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  pro- 
raised  thee.  The  reference  is  to  Gen.  xv.  5; 
Exod.  iii.  8,  17. 

4,  Hear,  0  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord— or,  as  the  words  may  perhaps  be  better 
translated,  '  Hear,  O  Israel :  Jehovah  is  our  God 
(Elohira,  plural),  Jehovah  alone.'  [The  Septua- 
gint  has  /ci^pios  6  ^^tos  nfXMu  Kvpioi  els  .kan-L  (cf. 
Zcch.  xiv.  9).]  The  basis  of  their  religion  was  an 
acknowled;;raent  of  the  unity  of  God  with  the 
understanding,  and  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart 
{cv.  4,  5).  ["^^nS,  thy  heart,  the  seat  of  feeling  and 
aflections— viz.,  of  love.  thy  breath,  the  vital 
spirit;  also  the  rational  soul,  as  capable  of  intelli- 
gent perception  and  thought.  And  so  this  law  is 
interpreted  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xxii.  37;  Mark 
xii.  30;  Luke  x.  27).]  Compared  with  the  reli- 
gious creed  of  all  their  contemporaries,  how  sound 
in  principle,  how  elevated  in  character,  how  un- 
limited in  the  extent  of  its  moral  influence  on  the 
heart  and  habits  of  the  people !  Indeed,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  on  which  i^ests  the  purer  and 
more  spiritual  form  of  it  which  Christianity  ex- 
hibits; but  it  is  observable  that  a  belief  in  the 
unity  of  God  was  a  fundamental  principle  not  of 
their  faith  only,  but  of  their  political  constitution. 
The  social  fabric  in  all  other  contemporary  nations 
rested  upon  the  assumed  truth  of  polytheism;  and 
the  Israelites  themselves  were  so  deeply  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  idolatry  that  the  stupendous 
miracles  of  the  exodus  could  not  wholly  eradicate 
that  cherished  tendency,  or  keep  them  faithful  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  the  true  God.  The 
wisdom  of  God,  who  had  separated  them  for  high 
puri>oses,  provided  that  their  civil  polity  should 

mi 


be  essentially  connected  with  the  w^orship  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God;  so  that  their  national 
history  became  a  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  the 
moment  they  abandoned  the  service  of  God,  they 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  Moreover,  to  help  in 
keeping  a  sense  of  religion  in  their  minds,  it  was 
commanded  that  its  great  principles  should  be 
carried  about  with  them  wherever  they  went,  as 
well  as  meet  their  eyes  every  time  they  entered 
their  homes.  A  further  provision  was  made  for 
the  earnest  inculcation  of  them  on  the  miuds  of 
the  young  by  a  system  of  parental  training,  which 
was  designed  to  associate  religion  with  all  the 
most  familiar  and  oft-recurring  scenes  of  domestic 
life.  7.  thou  Shalt  teach  them  diligently  [□pi?jk'] 
—thou  shalt  sharpen  them.  It  is  probable  that 
Moses  used  the  phraseology  in  the  seventh  verse 
merely  in  a  figurative  way,  to  signify  assiduous, 
earnest,  and  frequent  instruction.  But  the  mode 
of  teaching  amongst  the  Israelites  was  chiefly  oral. 
They  were  enjoined  to  instruct  their  children  from 
infancy  (Isa.  xxviii.  9)  in  the  decalogue  and  other 
principal  parts  of  the  law,  by  speaJcing  on  every 
suitable  occasion  (cf.  ch.  xi.  18-20;  Ps.  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Ixix.  13;  Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Joseplius,  'Antiquities,' 
b,  iv,,  ch.  viii,,  sec.  12).  'No  reference  is  made  to 
letters  or  books.  What  the  parents  could  retain 
in  memory  from  hearing  the  law  read  once  in 
seven  years,  they  were  to  inculcate  upon  their 
children'  (Stuart,  'On  the  Old  Testament  Canon'). 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  a  reference  to  their  hav- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  lav/  in  a  written  form  is 
contained  in  this  very  passage  {v.  9),  and  abundant 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  Israelites  were 
familiar  with  the  art  of  writing  before  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxx.  1M6;  Num.  i.  2,47-54; 
ii.  2,  84;  xvii.  2,  3;  xxxviii.  21,  25).  This  injunc- 
tion to  write  the  "words "on  the  door-posts  of 
every  house  shows  the  extent  of  the  popular  at- 
tainments in  reading  as  well  as  writing ;  and  their 

{)reviou8  education  in  those  branches,  however 
imited  it  might  bo,  was  a  wise  arrangement  of 
Providence  for  transmitting  in  Israelite  families 
a  knowledge  of  religious  precepts,  by  inscriptions 
profusely  painted  on  their  walls,  as  they  still  are 
in  printed  placards  on  those  of  our  public  schools. 
8.  thou  Shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  [niN'S]— for  a 
token,  a  memorial.  Kings  were  and  are  used  on  the 
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they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.    And  ^thou  shalt  write 
them  npon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. 

And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  cities,  ^ which  tliou  buildedst  not, 
and  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  wells 
digged,  which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  which  thou 

12  plantedst  not ;  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten,  and  be  full ;  then  beware  lest 
thou  forget  the  Lord,  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

13  from  the  house  of  ^bondage.    Thou  shalt  •'fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 

14  serve  him,  and  ^shalt  swear  by  his  name.    Ye  shall  not  'go  after  other 

15  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you,  (for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God  among  you,)  lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee,  and  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

16  Ye  '^\shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  "as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah. 

17  Ye  sliall  ''diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and 

18  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  which  he  hath  commanded  thee.  And 
thou  shalt  do  that  u'hich  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ; 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the 

19  good  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  cast  out  all  thine 
enemies  from  before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

And  wdien  thy  son  asketh  thee  *in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean 
the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  commanded  you  ?  Then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  We 
were  Pharaoh's  bond-men  in  Egypt;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand :  and  the  Lord  showed  signs  and  wonders, 
great  and  ^sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  household, 
23  before  our  eyes  :  and  he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might  bring 
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wrists  and  the  fiugers,  with  seals  containing  some 
moral  or  religious  sentiment  or  precept  (John  iii. 
33  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19).  and  .  .  .  frontlets  between 
tliine  eyes  [nbob^]— for  bands  or  fillets,  particu- 
larly strips  of  parchment,  containing  sentences  from 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  the  Israelites  wonnd  round 
the  forehead  (see  on  Exod.  xiii.  9).  Perhaps  Moses 
meant  the  metaphorical  language  in  the  eighth 
verse  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  also.  But  as 
the  Israelites  interpreted  it  literally  many  writers 
suppose  that  a  reference  was  made  to  a  supersti- 
tious custom  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
wore  jewels  and  ornamental  trinkets  on  the  fore- 
head and  arm,  inscribed  with  certain  words  and 
sentences,  as  amulets  to  protect  them  from  danger. 
These,  it  has  been  conjectured,  Moses  intended  to 
supersede  by  substituting  sentences  of  the  law: 
and  so  the  Hebrews  understood  him,  for  they 
have  always  considered  the  wearing  of  the  Te- 
phllim,  or  frontlets,  a  permanent  obligation.  The 
form  was  as  follows  :— Four  pieces  of  parchment 
—inscribed,  the  first  with  Exod.  xiii.  2-10 ;  the 
second  with  Exod.  xiii.  11-16 ;  the  third  with 
Deut.  vi.  1-8 ;  and  the  fourth  with  Dent.  xi.  18-21 
—  were  enclosed  in  a  square  case  or  box  of 
tough  skin,  on  the  side  of  which  was  placed  the 
Hebrew  letter  sliin,  and  bound  round  the  forehead 
with  a  thong  or  ribbon.  When  designed  for  the 
arms,  those  four  texts  were  written  on  one  slip  of 
parchment,  which,  as  well  as  the  ink,  was  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to 
the  other  usage  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  the 
ancient  Egyjjtiaus  had  the  lintels  and  imposts  of 
their  doors  and  gates  inscribed  with  sentences  in- 
dicative of  a  favourable  omeu  ( Wilkinson) ;  and 
this  is  still  the  case ;  for  in  Egypt  and  other  Ma- 
638 


hommedau  countries,  the  front  doors  of  houses — 
in  Cairo,  for  instance— are  painted  red,  white,  and 
green,  bearing  conspicuously  inscribed  upon  them 
such  sentences  from  the  Koran  as  'God  is  the 
Creator,'  'God  is  one,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet.' Porter  ('Damascus,'  i.,  p.  37)  describes  the 
ceilings  and  wainscoted  walls  in  the  more  ancient 
houses  of  Damascus  as  '  covered  with  the  richest 
arabesques,  encompassing  little  panels  of  deep 
blue  and  delicate  azure,  on  which  are  inscribed, 
in  elegantly  interlaced  Arabic  characters,  whole 
verses  and  chapters  of  their  law'  ('Koran'). 
Moses  designed  to  turn  this  ancient  and  favourite 
custom  to  a  better  account,  and  ordered  that  in- 
stead of  the  former  superstitious  inscriptions 
should  be  written  the  words  of  God,  persuading 
and  enjoining  the  people  to  hold  the  laws  in  per- 
X)etual  remembrance. 

13.  Shalt  swear  by  his  name.  The  reference 
is  to  solemn  and  judicial  oaths,  an  appeal  to  God 
being  evidently  sanctioned  by  the  terms  of  the 
third  commandment,  though  limited  in  i^ractice 
to  grave  occasions,  and  directed  by  serious  con- 
siderations. (Cf.  Matt.  V.  33-37 ;  Jas.  v.  12,  which 
refer  to  swearing  in  common  conversation.  15, 
(for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God  among 
you) — lit.,  in  the  midst  of  you.  The  threatening 
in  this  verse,  annexed  to  v.  14,  was  probably  ap- 
plicable to  violations  both  of  the  first  and  second 
commandments,  (see  on  Exod.  xx.  5;  xxxiv.) 

20-24.  when  thy  son  asketh  thee.  The  direc- 
tions given  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
form  only  an  extension  of  the  preceding  counsels. 
In  referring  to  the  laws,  institutions,  and  obser- 
vances peculiar  to  their  nation,  the  Israelites  were 
taught  to  recognize  the  right  of  Jehovah  to  enact 
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to  be  destroyed. 


24  us  in,  to  give  us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers.  And  the 
Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God, 
for  ^' our  good  always,  that  ^  he  might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  2X  this 

25  day.  And  '  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these 
commandments  before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded  us. 

7  WHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven  nations 

2  greater  and  mightier  than  thou;  and  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
deliver  them  before  thee ;  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy 
them;  ^thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto 

3  them:  neither  ^ shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto 
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these  as  founded  on  His  special  relations  to  them 
as  a  people.  Indeed,  in  no  passage  of  Scripture  is 
God's  right  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  Hebrew 
nation  ascribed  to  His  being  the  Creator  and 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  but  to  His  character 
as  King  in  Israel,  who  founded  and  upheld  their 
theocratic  polity,  (cf.  Exod,  xx.  23  :  see  Michaelis, 
'Commentary,'  arts,  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.)  25.  And 
it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to 
do  all  these  commandments.  Every  Israelite  who 
yielded  an  external  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law^ 
was  termed  rirjldeous,  and  had  a  claim,  in  virtue 
of  that  obedience,  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  so  that 
doing  these  tilings,  he  lived  by  them  (Lev.  xviii.  5; 
ch.  V.  33).  The  import  of  the  statement  in  these 
verses,  then,  is,  that  a  faithful  observance  of  "all 
these  commandments "  should  constitute  their 
title  to  the  promised  blessings  of  the  covenant. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-25.— All  Communion  with  the 
Nations  forbidden.  1.  cast  out  many  nations 
before  thee— [Septuagint,  fxtyaXa,  Agreed,''  trans- 
fiosing  the  word  from  the  end  of  the  verse.]  the 
Hittites.  This  people  were  descended  from  Heth, 
the  second  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and  occu- 
p'ed  the  mountainous  region  about  Hebron,  in  the 
s  )Uth  of  Palestine,  the  Girgashites— supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Gergeseues  (Matt, 
viii.  28),  who  lay  to  the  east  of  Lake  (iennesareth  ; 
but  they  are  placed  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh, 
xxiv.  11);  and  others  take  them  for  a  branch  of 
the  large  family  of  the  Hivites,  as  they  are  omitted 
in  nine  out  of  -ten  jtlaces  where  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  are  enumerated ;  in  the  tenth  they  are 
mentioned,  while  the  Hivites  are  not.  the  Amor- 
ites—descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan — 
occupied,  besides  their  conquest  on  the  Moabite 
territory,  extensive  settlements  west  of  the  Dead 
8ea,  in  the  mountains,  the  Canaanites— were 
located  in  Phoenicia,  particularly  about  Tyre  and 
8idon  ;  and  being  sprung  from  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  family  of  Canaan,  bore  his  name,  the  Periz- 
zites—i,  e.,  villagers ;  a  tribe  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  and  lived  in  un walled 
towns,  the  Hivites— who  dwelt  about  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  extending  towards  Hermon.  They  are 
suyjposed  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  Avims.  the 
Jebusites— resided  about  Jerusalem  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  seven  nations  greater  and 
mightier  than"  thou.  [The  Septuagint  has  etVij 
troWa  Kcti  LfTxvpo'ripa  u/xwi/,  many  and  stronger 
than  you.]  But  the  Hebrew  sign  of  comparison 
belongs  to  both  adjectives;  and  the  statement  is, 
not  that  each  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  was  superior 
in  numbers  to  Israel,  but  that  collectively  they 
were  more  powerful  Ten  were  formerly  men- 
tioned ((ien.  XV.  19-21).  But  in  the  lapse  of  near 
600  years,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  some  of 
(i30 


them  had  been  extinguished  in  the  many  in- 
testine feuds  that  prevailed  amongst  those  war- 
like tribes  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some,  stationed  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  had 
fallen  under  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Israelites. 
2.  thou  Shalt  .  .  .  utterly  destroy  them  [onnn 
— thou  shalt  devote  to  destruction,  as  ac- 
cursed; thou  shalt  exterminate  them  (Lev.  xxvii. 
28 ;  Num.  xxi.  2  ;  ch.  iii.  6).  [When  Jehovah  threat- 
ened to  destroy  utterly  the  Israelites  for  the  vio- 
lations of  His  covenant,  it  is  expressed  by  on'??/', 
from  (cans,  of  Kal.),  to  consume,  to  destroy. 
The  Septuagint  has  acpauLcr/uLw  u(paifi£l.9  au-rows, 
'thou  shalt  make  them  utterly  disappear.']  make 
no  covenant  with  them.  This  relentless  doom  of 
extermination  which  God  denounced  against  those 
tribes  of  Canaan  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Divine  character,  except  on  the 
assumption  that  their  gross  idolatry  and  enormous 
wickedness  left  no  reasonable  hope  of  their  re- 
pentance and  amendment.  If  they  were  to  be 
swept  away  like  the  antediluvians,  or  the  people 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  incorrigible  sinners 
who  had  hlled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities, 
it  mattered  not  in  what  way  the  judgment  was  in- 
flicted; and  God,  as  the  Sovereign  Disposer,  had  a 
right  to  employ  any  instruments  that  pleased  Him 
for  executing  His  judgments.  Some  think  that  they 
were  to  be  exterminated  as  unprinci])led  usurpers 
of  a  country  which  God  had  assigned  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Eber,  and  which  ha,d  been  occupied  ages 
before  by  wandering  shejiherds  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  till,  on  the  migration  of  Jacob's  family 
into  Egypt  through  the  pressure  of  famine,  the 
Canaanites  overspread  the  whole  laud,  though 
they  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  retain  possession  of  it  by  force.  In 
this  view  their  expulsion  is  considered  by  many 
just  and  proper.  But  Moses  never  justifies  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  Israel  upon  that  ground. 
He  uniformly  represents  it  as  a  free  gift  of  God, 
the  land  M'hich  He  had  promised  to  give  them, 
and  the  right  to  occupy  wliich  had  been  forfeited 
by  a  race  whose  unnatural  sins  and  monstrous 
crimes  had  put  them  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity. 
The  strict  prohibition  against  contracting  any 
alliances  with  such  infamous  idolaters  was  a 
prudential  rule,  founded  on  the  experience  that 
'  evil  communications  corrui:)t  good  manners,' and 
its  importance  or  necessity  was  attested  by  the 
unhappy  examples  of  Solomon  and  others  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel.  But  it  is  observable 
that  the  ban  of  excommunication  was  limited  to 
them.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Levitical 
covenant,  that  we  guard  ourselves  against  the 
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4  thy  son.  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me,  that  they 
may  serve  other  gods :  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against 

5  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly.  But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them ;  ye 
shall  ^  destroy  their  altars,  and  break  down  their  ^  images,  and  cut  down 
their  groves,  and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire. 

6  For  ^  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  f  the  LoED  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  himself,  above  all 

7  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his 
love  upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than 

8  any  people ;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people ;  but  because  the  Lord 
loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  ^the  oath  which  he  had  sworn 
unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 

9  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  Hhe  faithful  God, 
which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep 

his  commandments,  to  a  thousand  generations;  and  ^repayeth  them  that 
hate  him  to  their  face,  to  destroy  them :  he  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that 
hateth  him,  he  will  repay  him  to  his  face.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
the  commandments,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  to  do  them. 

Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ^  if  ye  hearken  to  these  judgments, 
and  keep  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the 

13  covenant  and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers :  and  he  will 
^  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee :  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and 
thine  oil,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the 

14  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
blessed  above  all  people :  there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren 
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error  of  the  later  Jews — that  they  ouly  were  to 
be  favoured  by  God,  or  that  they  were  too  good 
to  associate  with  the  uucircumcised,  and  were 
even  defiled  if  they  entered  into  the  Gentile 
judgment  hall  (of.  John  xviii.  28;  Acts  xi.  1-18: 
'Israel  after  the  Flesh,'  p.  86).  5.  thus  shall 
ye  deal  with  them.  It  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  Moses,  in  enjoining  the  destruction  of  all 
the  appendages  of  idolatry,  does  not  specify 
their  sacred  edifices.  Temples  built  of  solid 
materials  are  met  with  at  a  later  period  of  Jew- 
ish history.  In  the  age  of  Moses  the  houses  of 
the  heathen  deities  were  only  groves  —  seques- 
tered places  formed  by  an  enclosure  of  trees — 
consecrated  ground,  such  as  the  Greeks  called 
T£/xei/os.  and  break  down  their  images  [onni'ni 
—  ye  shall  shiver  their  upright  statues. 
[Septuagint,  -ras  (jTr\Ka^\  and  cut  down  their 
groves  [py-7:ip  ngT^i•■^^^]— ye  shall  hew  down  their 
asherahs,  either  the  symbol  of  Ashtoreth  (Astarte) 
a  wooden  erection  of  great  height  fixed  in  the 
ground  (ch.  xvi.  21;  Gesenius,  sub  voce;  Selden 
'De  Diis  Syris,'  ii.  2;  Spencer,  'De  Leg.  Heb- 
r^eor.,'  1,  ii.,  16)  [Septuagint,  rd  aXcnj],  or  cippi, 
wooden  columns  consecrated  to  Baal  (see  on  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13).  and  burn  their  graven  images  with 
fire  [Dn^!?''pQ]— their  carved  images  (see  on  Exod. 
XX.  4).  [Septuagint,  yXyTn-d.J  The  removal  of 
the  temples,  altars,  and  everything  that  had  been 
enlisted  in  the  service,  or  might  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance,  of  Canaanite  idolatry,  was  like- 
wise highly  expedient  for  preserving  the  Israelites 
from  all  risk  of  contamination.  It  was  imitated 
by  our  Scottish  reformers;  and  although  many 
ardent  lovers  of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts 


have  anathematized  their  proceedings  as  vandal- 
ism, yet  there  was  profound  wisdom  in  the  favour- 
ite maxim  of  Knox—'  Pull  down  the  nests,  and  the 
rooks  will  disappear.' 

6-10.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord— i.  e.,  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  or 
chosen  to  execute  the  important  purposes  of  His 
providence.  Their  selection  to  this  high  destiny 
was  neither  on  account  of  their  numerical 
amount  —  for,  till  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
they  were  but  a  handful  of  xieople — nor  of  their 
extraordinary  merits — for  they  had  often  pursued 
a  most  perverse  and  unworthy  conduct,  so  that 
He  could  not  derive  any  advantage  from  their 
services— but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  cove- 
nant or  promise  made  with  their  pious  fore- 
fathers ;  and  the  motives  that  led  to  tnat  special 
act  were  such  as  tended  not  only  to  vindicate 
God's  wisdom,  but  to  illustrate  His  glory  in  dif- 
fusing the  best  and  most  precious  blessings  to  all 
mankind  (see  ou  Exod.  xix.  6;  xxii.  31;  Lev.  xx. 
24-26). 

11-14.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  com- 
mandments, &c.  In  the  covenant  into  which 
God  entered  v/ith  Israel,  He  promised  to-  bestow 
upon  them  a  variety  of  blessings  so  long  as  they 
continued  obedient  to  Him  as  their  lieavenly 
King,  and  pledged  His  veracity  that  His  infinite 
perfections  would  be  exerted  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  delivering  them  from  every  evil 
to  which  as  a  people  they  would  be  exposed. 
That  people  accordingly  were  truly  happy  as  a 
nation,  and  found  every  promise  which  the  faith- 
ful God  made  to  them  amply  fulfilled,  so  long 
as  they  adhered  to  that  obedience  which  was 
required  of  them.  (See  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  this  in  Ps.  cxliv.  12-15). 
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15  among  yon,  or  among  your  cattle.  And  the  Lord  will  take  away  from 
thee  all  sickness,  and  will  put  none  of  the  "^evil  diseases  of  Egypt, 
which  thou  knowest,  upon  thee ;  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them  that 
hate  thee. 

16  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
deliver  thee ;  thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them :  neither  shalt  thou 

17  serve  their  gods;  for  that  will  be^a.  snare  unto  thee.  If  thou  shalt  say 
in  thine  heart,  These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  ^dispossess 
them  ?  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them ;  but  shalt  well  ^  remember 
what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  Egypt;  the 
great  temptations  which  thine  eyes  saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  wonders, 
and  the  mighty  hand,  and  the  stretched-out  arm,  whereby  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  thee  out:  so  shall  the  Lord  thy  God  do  unto  all  the  people 
of  whom  thou  art  afraid.  Moreover  ^the  Lord  thy  God  will  send  the 
hornet  among  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  from 
thee,  be  destroyed.  Thou  shalt  not  be  affrighted  at  them :  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  25 ''among  you,  *a  mighty  God  and  terrible.  And  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  ^put  out  those  nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little:  thou 
mayest  not  consume  them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase 

23  upon  thee.  But  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  *unto  thee,  and 
shall  destroy  them  with  a-  mighty  destruction^  until  they  be  destroyed. 

24  And  ^he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy 
their  name  from  under  heaven:  ^ there  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand 

25  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroyed  them.  The  graven  images  of  their 
gods  ^  shall  ye  burn  with  fire :  thou,  ^shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold 
that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  ^snared  therein:  for 
it  is  ^  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.  Neither  shalt  thou  bring 
an  abomination  into  thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it :  but 
thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it;  ^for  it  is  Sb 
cursed  thing. 

ALL  the  commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  ye 
observe  to  do,  that  ye  may  live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  possess  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  "  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  *  to  know  what  was  in 
thine  heart,  whetlier  thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no. 
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Josh.  12.  1, 
"  ch.  11.  25. 

Josh.  1.  5. 

Josh.  10.  8. 

Josh.  23.  9. 
"  Ex.  32,  20, 

ch.  12.  3, 

1  CLr  14.12. 
^  Ex.  20.  17, 

Josh.  7,  1, 

Luke  12  15. 

Col.  3.  6. 

*  Judg.  8.  27. 
Zeph.  1  3. 

f  ch.  17.  1. 

"  Lev,  27.  28. 
ch.  13.  17, 
Josh.  6.  17, 
18, 

CHAP.  8. 
°  Ps.  1 .6.  16. 

Amos  2. 10, 
6  2  Chr  32.31. 

John  2.  25. 


15.  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt— (see  Exod.  xv. 
26.)  But  besides  those  with  which  Pharaoh  and 
his  subjects  were  visited,  Egypt  has  always  been 
dreadfully  scourged  with  diseases ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
many  modern  writers,  who  tell  us  that,  notwith- 
standing its  equal  temperature  and  sereneness,  that 
country  has  some  indigenous  maladies  which  are 
very  malignant,  such  as  ophthalmia,  dysentery, 
small-pox,  and  tlie  plague. 

16,  that  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee— i,  e,,  an 
incentive  to  idolatry  (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  36).  20.  God 
will  send  the  hornet  among  them.  '  It  is  of  the 
same  a])Y)earance  and  colour  as  the  oi^dinary 
was)),  but  rather  more  than  double  its  size.  The 
black  Hue  which  connects  the  head  and  throat 
with  the  abdomeu  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  not  thicker  than  a  horse  hair.  Stings 
from  such  animals  must  have  been  formidable 
wounds;  and  a  region  haunted  by  hosts  of  such 
winged  lancers  must  speedily  have  been  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants'  ('Tent  and  Khan,'  p.  390:  see 
on  Exod.  xxiii.  28;  Josh,  xxiv.  11-13).  22.  lest  the 
beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee— (see  on 
Exod.  xxiii.  28-30.)  The  omnipotence  of  their 
Almighty  Ruler  could  have  given  them  possession 
of  the  i*romised  land  at  once;  but  the  unburied 
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corpses  of  the  enemy,  and  the  portions  of  the 
country  that  might  have  been  left  desolate  for 
a  while,  would  have  drawn  an  influx  of  dangerous 
beasts  (see  on  Exod.  xxiii.  29,  30).  This  evil  would 
be  i)revented  by  a  progressive  conquest,  and  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  means  which  God  would 
bless,. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-20.— An  Exhortation  to  Obe- 
dience. 1.  All  the  commandments  ,  .  .  shall 
ye  observe  .  .  .  that  ye  may  live.  Duty  has 
been  made  in  all  the  wise  arrangements  of  our 
Creator  inseparably  connected  v/ith  hai)piness; 
and  the  earnest  enforcement  of  the  Divine  law 
which  Moses  was  making  to  the  Israelites  was 
in  order  to  secure  their  being  a  happy,  by  being  a 
moral  and  religious,  people :  a  course  of  prosperity 
is  often  called  life  (Gen.  xvii,  18;  Prov.  iii.  2). 
and  multiply.  This  reference  to  the  future  in- 
crease of  their  population  i  iroves  that  they  were  too 
few  to  occupy  the  land  fully  at  first.  2.  thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  way  which  ...  God  led  thee 
these  forty  years.  The  recapitulation  of  all  their 
chequered  experience  during  that  long  period  was 
designed  to  awaken  lively  impressions  of  tlie  good- 
ness of  God.  First,  Moses  showed  them  the 
object  of  their  protracted  wanderings  and  varied 
hardships :  these  were  trials  of  tlieir  obedience 
2  T 
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3  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  '^suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with 
manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  ^  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  icord  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

4  Thy  ^  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell,  these 

5  forty  years.    Thou    shalfc  also  consider  in  thine  heart,  that,  as  a  man 

6  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasten eth  thee.  Therefore 
thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  fear  him. 

7  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land;  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 

8  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig  trees,  and  pome- 

9  granates;  a  land  ^of  oil  olive  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  m  it;  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass. 

10  When^thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy 

1 1  God  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee.    Beware  that  thou 
forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments,  and  his 

12  judgments,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day:  lest  ^'when 
thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt 


as  well  as  cliastisements  for  sin.  Indeed,  tlie 
discovery  of  their  infidelity,  iuconstalicy,  and 
their  rebellious  and  perverseuess,  which  this  varied 
discipline  brought  to  light,  was  of  eminently  prac- 
tical use  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  as  it  has 
been  to  the  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages.  Next, 
he  enlarged  on  the  goodness  of  God  to  them, 
while  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of  despair,  in 
the  miraculous  provision  which,  without  anxiety 
or  ]aboui%  was  made  for  their  daily  support  (see 
on  Exod.  xvi.  12),  and  which,  possessing  no  nutri- 
tious properties  inherent  in  it,  contributed  to  their 
sustenance,  as  indeed  all  food  does  (Matt.  iv.  4), 
solely  through  the  ordinance  and  blessing  of  God. 
This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  means  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  natural  life.  4.  Thy  raiment  waxed 
not  old  .  .  .  neither  did  thy  foot  swell.  What  a 
striking  miracle  was  this !  No  doubt  tlie  Israelites 
might  have  brought  from  Egypt  more  clothes  than 
they  wore  at  their  outset;  they  might  also  have 
obtained  supplies  of  various  articles  of  food  and 
raiment  in  barter  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
for  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their  sheep  and  goats; 
and  iu  furnishing  them  with  such  opportunities 
the  care  of  Providence  appeared.  But  the  strong 
and  pointed  terms  which  Moses  here  uses  (see  also 
ch,  xxix.  5)  indicate  a  special  or  miraculous  inter- 
position of  their  loving  Guardian  iu  preserving 
them  amid  the  tear  and  wear  of  their  nomadic 
life  in  the  desert.  This  same  view,  we  think, 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  their  feet  did 
not  swell,  or  rather  were  not  blistered,  by  their 
constant  and  long  journeyiugs,  as  is  i^sually  the 
case  with  people  who  walk  an  unusual  distance. 
But  Dr.  Benisch  ('  Colenso's  Objections  Critically 
Examined,'  p,  50)  ascribes  their  exemjjtion  from 
such  bodily  discomforts  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  journeys  being  alw^ays  very  short,  not  being 
perhaps  much  iu  excess  of  five  miles  a  day,  owing 
to  the  incumbrances  of  children  and  cattle.  The 
tenor  of  the  context,  however,  manifestly  points 
to  miraculous  aid.  Thirdly,  Moses  expatiated  on 
the  goodness  of  the  jtromised  land. 

7.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a 
good  land.    All  accounts,  ancient  and  modern, 
concur    in   bearing  testimony  to   the  natural 
beauty    and    fertility   of    Palestine,    and  its 
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great  capabilities,  if  properly  cultivated,  (see  j 
further  on  ch.  xXxiil'.)  a  land  Of  brooks,  &c.,  j 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.  These  j 
characteristic  features  are  mentioned  first,  as 
they  would  be  most  striking ;  and  all  travellers 
describe  how  delightful  and  cheerful  it  is,  after 
passing  through  the  barren  and  thirsty  desert, 
to  be  among  running  brooks,  and  swelling  hills, 
and  verdant  valleys.  It  is  observable  that  water 
is  mentioned  as  the  chief  source  of  its  ancient 
fertility.  8.  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley.  These 
cereal  fruits  were  si)ecially  promised  to  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  event  of  their  faithful  allegiance 
to  the  covenant  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16;  clxvii.  14). 
The  wheat  and  barley  were  so  abundant  as  to 
yield  sixty  and  often  an  hundredfold  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12;  Matt.  xiii.  8).  vines,  and  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates.  The  limestone  rocks  and  abru])t 
valleys  were  entirely  covered,  as  traces  of  them 
still  show,  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and 
olive  trees.  Though  in  a  southern  latitude,  its 
mountainous  formation  tempered  the  excessive 
heat ;  and  hence  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.,  were 
produced  in  Palestine  equally  with  wheat  and 
barley,  the  produce  of  northern  nations,  honey. 
The  word  honey  is  used  often  in  a  loose  indeter- 
minate sense,  very  frequently  to  signify  a  syrup 
of  dates  or  of  grapes,  which  under  the  name  of 
Dibs  is  much  used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vine- 
yards are  found,  as  a  condiment  to  their  food. 
It  resembles  thin  molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  taste  {Rohinson).  This  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  in  the  East,  aud  it  was  produced  abun- 
dantly in  Palestine.  9.  a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron.  The  abundance  of  this  metal  in  Palestine, 
especially  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  those 
of  Kesraoun,  in  the  ferruginous  basalt  rocks  of 
the  Hauran,  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Num.  xxxi.  22),  is 
attested  not  only  by  Josephus,  but  by  Volney  (ch. 
i.  21),  Buckingham,  and  other  travellers  {Drew's 
'  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  131;  Wilson's  'Lands,'  ii.,  p. 
603).  brass— not  the  alloy  brass,  but  the  ore  of  cop- 
per. Although  the  mines  may  now  be  exhausted  or 
neglected,  they  yielded  plenty  of  those  metals 
anciently  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3;  xxix.  2-7;  Isa.  Ix.  17). 

11-20.  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord. 
After  mentioning  those  instances  of  the  Divine 
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13  therein;  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and 

14  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied;  then  Hhine 
heart  be  hfted  up,  and  thou  ^  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 

15  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage;  who 
^'led  thee  through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  ^icherein  were 
fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water; 
"Vho  brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint;  who  fed  thee  in 
the  wilderness  "with  manna,  which  thy  fathers  knew  not,  that  he  might 
humble  thee,  and  that  he  might  prove  thee,  ^  to  do  thee  good  at  thy 
latter  end;  and  ^  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power  and  the  might  of 
mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt  remember  the 
Lord  thy  God :  ^for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that 
he  may  establish  his  covenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  as  it  is 
this  day. 

And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
after  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship  them,  I  testify  against  you 
this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
destroyeth  before  your  face,  ''so  sliall  ye  perish;  because  ye  would  not  be 
obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God. 

HEAR,  0  Israel :  Thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in 
to  possess  natioDS  "greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great,  and 
^fenced  up  to  heaven;  a  people  gTeat  and  tall,  ^the  children  of  the 
Anakims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  whom  thou  hast  heard  say,  Who 
can  stand  before  the  children  of  Anak  !  Understand  therefore  this  day, 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he  which  '^goeth  over  before  thee;  as  a  ^con- 
suming fire  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  he  shall  bring  them  down  before 
thy  face:  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  and -destroy  them  quickly,  as 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee. 

Speak  ^  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
cast  them  out  from  before  thee,  saying.  For  my  righteousness  the  Lord 
hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land;  but  '^for  the  wickedness  of  these 
nations  the  Lord  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.    Not  ^for  thy 
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goodness,  Moses  founded  on  them  an  argument 
for  their  future  obedience.  15.  led  thee  through 
that  .  .  .  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  ser- 
pents, and  scorpions.  The  part  of  the  desert 
referred  to  was  after  the  departure  from  Horeb 
(see  on  Num.  xxi.  4-9;  cb,  i.  19;  also  Jer.  ii,  6),  by 
way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  they 
came  to  Kadesh-barnea.  Now,  as  the  whole 
journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  occupied  eleven 
days,  that  portion  of  the  M'ay  which  included 
the  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  must  have 
been  traversed  in  a  shorter  time,  say  ten  days; 
and  assuming  a  day's  journey  to  have  been  not 
more  than  ten  miles  a  day,  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  fearful  region  would  be  100  miles— a  space 
sufficiently  large,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  a 
numerous  population  to  perish  in.  Large  and 
venomous  rejjtiles  are  found  in  great  numbers 
there  still,  xjarticularly  in  autumn.  Travellers 
require  to  use  great  caution  in  arranging  their 
tents  and  beds  at  night;  even  during  the  day 
the  legs  not  only  of  men,  but  of  the  animals 
they  ride,  are  liable  to  be  bitten,  who  brought 
thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint— (see  on 
ch.  ix.  21.) 

CHAP,  IX,  1-25.— Moses  Disstjadeth  them 

FROM  THE  OPINION  OF  THEIR  OWN  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, 1.  this  day— means  this  time.  The  Israel- 
ites had  forty  years  before  reached  the  confines 
of  the  promised  land,  but  were  obliged,  to  their 
great  mortification,  to  return.  But  now  were 
they  certainly  to  enter  it.  to  possess  nations 
643 


greater  and  mightier  than  thyself— (see  on  ch. 
vii,  1.)  No  obstacle  could  prevent  their  posses- 
sion: neither  the  fortified  defences  of  the  towns 
nor  the  resistance  of  the  gigantic  inhabitants,  of 
whom  they  had  received  from  the  spies  so  formi- 
dable a  description,  cities  great,  and  fenced  up 
to  heaven.  Oriental  cities  generally  cover  a  much 
greater  space  than  those  in  Europe;  for  the  houses 
often  stand  apart,  with  gardens  and  fields  inter- 
vening. They  are  almost  all  surrounded  with 
walls,  built  of  burnt  or  sun-dried  bricks,  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  All  classes  in  the  East,  but 
especially  the  nomad  tribes,  in  their  ignorance  of 
engineering  and  artillery,  would  abandon  in  de- 
spair the  idea  of  an  assault  on  a  walled  town 
which  European  soldiers  would  demolish  in  a  few 
hours,  2.  Anakims  ....  of  whom  thou  hast 
heard  say.  The  currency  of  this  familiar  saying 
in  the  days  of  Moses  warrants  the  inference, 
which  is  supported  by  other  and  independent 
reasons,  that  the  Anakim  had  obtained  a  hold 
upon  Canaan  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
— most  probably  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. 

4.  Speak  not  .  .  .  saying,  For  my  righteous- 
ness the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess 
this  land.  Moses  takes  special  care  to  guard  hia 
countrymen  against  the  vanity  of  supposing  that 
their  own  merits  had  procured  them  the  distin- 
guished privilege.  The  Canaanites  were  a  hope- 
lessly corrupt  race,  and  deserved  extermination 
(Lev.  xviii.  24,  25:  cf.  Gen.  xv.  16);  but  history 
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righteousness,  or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to 
possess  their  land;  but  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  and  that  he  may  perform 
•'  the  word  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob. 

6  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this 
good  land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff- 

7  necked  people.  Remember,  and  forget  not,  how  thou  provokedst  the 
Lord  thy  God  to  wrath  in  the  wilderness :  *  from  the  day  that  thou 
didst  depart  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place, 

8  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord.  Also  ^  in  Horeb  ye  provoked 
the  Lord  to  wrath,  so  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  you,  to  have 
destroyed  you. 

9  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of  stone,  even 
the  tables  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  you,  then  I  '"abode 
in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  I  neither  did  eat  bread  nor 

10  drink  water:  and  the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God  :  and  on  them  was  written  according  to 
all  the  words  which  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 

11  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at 
the  end  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the  two 

12  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  "Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence;  for  thy  people 
which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have  corrupted  themselves; 
they  are  ^quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  commanded  them ; 
they  have  made  them  a  molten  image. 

13  Furthermore  ^the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  I  have  seen  this  people, 

14  and,  behold,  ^it  is  a  stiff-necked  people:  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy 
them,  and  ^blot  out  their  name  from  under  heaven:  and  I  will  make  of 

15  thee  a  nation  mightier  and  greater  than  they.  So  I  turned,  and  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  the  mount  burned  with  fire :  and  the  two 

16  tables  of  the  covenant  were  in  my  two  hands.  And  I  looked,  and, 
behold,  ye  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  had  made  you  a 
molten  calf :  ye  had  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  the 

17  Lord  had  commanded  you.    And  *I  took  the  two  tables,  and  cast  them 

18  out  of  my  two  hands,  and  brake  them  before  your  eyes.    And  I  *fell 
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relates  many  remarkable  instances  in  which  God 
punished  corrupt  and  guilty  nations  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  other  people  as  bad  as  them- 
selves. It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Israelites, 
but  for  His  own  sake,  for  the  promise  made  to 
their  pious  ancestors,  and  in  furtherance  of  high 
and  comprehensive  purposes  of  good  to  the  world, 
that  God  was  about  to  give  them  a  grant  of 
Canaan,  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the 
Canaanites,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pentapolis,  far  from  exhibiting  evidences 
of  great  and  extensive  demoralization,  appear  in 
the  days  of  Abraham  a  liberal,  polite,  and  virtu- 
ous community,  showing  respect  to  the  patriarch 
as  'a  prince  of  God'  (Gen.  xxiii,  6),  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  prosperity.  '  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  race  who  ruled  over  the  land  of  Canaan 
is  almost  as  incomprehensible  for  its  rapidity  as 
for  its  enormity.  Soon  after  Abraham's  death  the 
shepherd  power  in  Egypt  M'as  finally  broken. 
Then  began  the  great  war  of  the  races.  It  must 
have  been  during  the  interval  of  Israel's  sojourn 
in  Egypt  that  the  work  of  depravation  was  con- 
summated' {Corbaux,  'J.  S,  L.,' Jan.,  1853,  p.  287.) 

7.  Remember  .  .  .  how  thou  provokedst  the 
Lord.    To  dislodge  from  their  minds  any  pre- 
sumptuous idea  of  their  own  righteousness,  Moses 
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rehearses  their  acts  of  disobedience  and  rebellion, 
committed  so  freguently,  and  in  circumstances  of 
such  awful  and  impressive  solemnity,  that  they 
had  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  favour  of  God. 
The  candour  and  boldness  with  which  he  gave, 
and  the  patient  submission  with  which  the  people 
bore,  his  recital  of  charges  so  discreditable  to 
their  national  character,  has  often  been  appealed 
to  as  among  the  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
this  history.  8,  Also  in  Horeb— rather,  'even  in 
Horeb,'  where  it  might  have  been  expected  they 
would  have  acted  otherwise. 

12,  Arise,  get  thee  down  ...  for  thy  people 
.  .  ,  have  corrupted  themselves.  With  a  view 
to  humble  them  effectually,  Moses  proceeds  to 
particularize  some  of  the  most  atrocious  instances 
of  their  infidelity ;  and  he  begins  with  the  impiety 
of  the  golden  calf— an  impiety  which,  while  their 
miraculous  emancipation  from  Egypt,  the  most 
stupendous  displays  of  the  Divine  Majesty  that 
were  exhibited  on  the  adjoining  mount,  and  the 
recent  ratification  of  the  covenant  by  which  tliey 
engaged  to  act  as  the  people  of  God,  were  fresh  in 
memory,  indicated  a  degree  of  inconstancy  or  de- 
basement almost  incredible, 

17.  I  took  the  two  tables  .  .  .  and  brake  them 
before  your  eyes— not  in  the  heat  of  intemperate 
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down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  :^  I  did 
neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water,  because  of  all  your  sins,  which  ye 
sinned,  in  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to 
anger.  For  ^  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and  hot  displeasure  wherewith  the 
Lord  was  ^vroth  against  you  to  destroy  you.  ^  But  the  Lord  hearkened 
unto  me  at  that  time  also.  And  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron 
to  have  destroyed  him:  and  I  prayed  for  Aaron  also  the  same  time. 
And  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with 
fire,  and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small,  even  until  it  was  as  small 
as  dust :  and  I  cast  the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  descended  out 
of  the  mount. 

And  at  ^  Taberah,  and  at  Massah,  and  at  ^  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ye  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  wrath.  Likewise  ^when  the  Lord  sent  you  from 
Kadesh-barnea,  saying.  Go  up  and  possess  the  land  which  I  have  given 
you ;  then  ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God, 

24  and  "  ye  believed  him  not,  nor  hearkened  to  his  voice.  Ye  ^  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you. 

25  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  as  I  fell 

26  down  at  the  first;  because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would  destroy  you.  I 
^  prayed  therefore  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy 
people  and  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy 
greatness,  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 

27  hand.  Remember  thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  look  not 
unto  the  stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor  to 

28  their  sin :  lest  ^  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  us  out  say,  ^  Because 
the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into  the  land  which  he  promised 
them,  and  because  he  hated  them,  he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay 

29  them  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  ^ they  are  thy  people  and  thine  inherit- 
ance, which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power  and  by  thy 
stretched-out  arm. 

10    AT  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Hew  "thee  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and  *make  thee 
2  an  ark  of  wood.    And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  in 


passion,  but  in  righteous  indignation ;  from  zeal 
to  vindicate  the  unsullied  honour  of  God,  and, 
by  the  suggestion  of  His  Spirit,  to  intimate  that 
the  covenant  had  been  broken,  and  the  people 
excluded  from  the  Divine  favour.  18.  I  fell  down 
before  the  Lord.  The  sudden  and  painful  re- 
action which  this  scene  of  pagan  revelry  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  pious  and  patriotic  leader  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Great 
and  public  sins  call  for  seasons  of  extraordinary 
humiliation;  and  in  his  deep  affliction  for  the 
awful  apostasy,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  miracu- 
lous fast  as  long  as  before.  These  forty  days  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  20.  the 
Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  de- 
stroyed him.  By  allowing  himself  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  tide  of  popular  clamour,  he  became 
a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  would  have 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  sinful  compliance  had 
not  the  earnest  intercession  of  Moses  on  his  behalf 
prevailed.  21.  I  took  your  sin— i.e.,  the  fruit  of 
your  sin.  I  cast  the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook 
that  descended  out  of  the  mount.  It  is  too  sel- 
dom borne  in  mind  that  though  the  Israelites 
were  supyjlied  with  water  from  this  rock  when 
i  they  were  stationed  at  Rephidim  (Wady  Feiran), 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narrative  which 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  rock  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  place  (see  on 
Exod-  xvii.  5,  6).  The  water  of  this  smitten  rock 
was  probably  the  brook  that  descended  from  the 


mount.  The  water  may  have  flowed  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  from  the  rock,  as  the  winter 
torrents  do  now  through  the  wadies  of  Arabia 
Petrea  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  15,  16).  And  the  rock  may 
have  been  smitten  at  such  a  height,  and  at  a  spot 
bearing  such  a  relation  to  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  as 
to  furnish  in  this  way  supplies  of  water  to  the 
Israelites  during  the  journey  from  Horeb  by  the 
way  of  mount  Seir  and  Kadesh-barnea  (ch.  i.  1,  2). 
On  this  supposition,  new  light  is  perhaps  cast 
on  the  figurative  language  of  the  apostle,  when  he 
speaks  of  'the  rock  following'  the  Israelites  (1 
Cor.  X.  4)  (  Wilson's  'Lands  of  the  Bible'). 

25.  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  ...  as 
I  fell  down  at  the  first.  After  the  enumeration 
of  various  acts  of  rebellion,  he  had  mentioned  the 
outbreak  at  Kadesh-barnea,  which,  on  a  super- 
ficial reading  of  this  verse,  would  seem  to  have 
led  Moses  to  a  third  and  protracted  season  of 
humiliation.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Num.  xiv.  5,  the  subject  and  language  of 
this  prayer  show  that  only  the  second  act  of 
intercession  [v.  18)  is  now  described  in  fuller 
detail. 

CHAP.  X.  1-22.— God's  Mercy  in  Restoring 
THE  Two  Tables.  1.  At  that  time  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  It  M'^as  when  God  had  been  paci- 
fied, through  the  intercessions  of  Moses,  with  the 
people  who  had  so  greatly  offended  Him  by  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  obedient  leader 
executed  the  orders  he  had  received  as  to  the 
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the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 

3  And  I  made  an  ark  o/^shittim  wood,  and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the  two  tables  in 

4  mine  hand.  And  '^he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing, 
the  ten  ^commandments,  ^ which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  ^ the  day  of  the  assembly :  and  the  Lord 

5  gave  them  unto  me.  And  I  turned  myself,  and  ^came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  '''put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  had  made;  'and  there  they 
be,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me. 

6  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  from  Beeroth  ■'of  the 
children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera  :  ^  there  Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was 
buried ;  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead. 

7  From  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah;  and  from  Gudgodah  to 
Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters. 

8  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister  unto 

9  him,  and  ^  to  bless  in  his  name,  unto  this  day.  Wherefore  ™  Levi  hath 
no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren ;  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance, 
according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  promised  him. 

And  I  stayed  in  the  mount,  according  to  the  ^  first  time,  forty  days  and 
forty  nights;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also,  and 
the  Lord  would  not  destroy  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise, 
^  take  thy  journey  before  the  people,  that  they  may  go  in  and  possess  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them. 
12     And  now,  Israel,  "what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to 
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preparation  both  of  the  hewn  stones  and  the  ark 
or  chest  in  which  those  sacred  archives  were  to 
be  laid,  3.  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim  wood.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Exod.  xxxvii,  1,  that  the 
ark  was  not  framed  till  his  return  from  the 
mount ;  or,  most  probably,  he  gave  instructions  to 
Bezaleel,  the  artist  employed  on  the  work,  before 
he  ascended  the  mount,  that  on  .his  descent  it 
might  be  finished,  and  ready  to  receive  the  precious 
deposit.  4,  5.  he  wrote  on  the  taJ?les,  according 
to  the  first  writing— i,  e.,  not  Moses,  acting  under 
the  Divine  direction,  as  the  amanuensis,  but  God 
Himself,  who  made  this  inscription  a  second  time 
with  His  own  hand,  to  testify  the  importance  He 
attached  to  the  ten  commandments.  DiflFerent 
from  other  stone  monuments  of  antiquity,  which 
were  made  to  stand  upright,  and  in  the  open  air, 
those  on  which  the  Divine  law  was  engraven  were 
portable,  and  designed  to  be  kept  as  a  treasure. 
Jose23hus  says  that  each  of  the  tables  contained  five 
precepts.  But  the  tradition  generally  received, 
iDoth  amongst  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  is, 
that  one  table  contained  four  precepts,  the  other 
six,  the  ten  commandments.  [The  Septuagint, 
followed  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  has  tov<3  Scku 
\6yov9,  whence  was  derived  their  w^ord  '  Deca- 
logue' (see  on  Exod,  xxi. ;  also  '  Suic.  Thesau,').] 
5.  there  they  he,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me. 
Here  is  another  minute  but  important  circum- 
stance, the  public  mention  of  which  at  the  time 
attests  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  liistorian. 

6,  7.  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey. 
So  sudden  a  change  from  a  spoken  discourse  to  a 
historical  narrative  has  greatly  puzzled  the  most 
eminent  biblical  scholars,  some  of  whom  reject 
the  parenthesis  as  a  manifest  interpolation. 
Kennicott  has  shown  that  these  two  verses 
have  been  dislocated  and  transposed  from  their 
])roper  connection,   which   is    after  ch.   ii.  11. 

Eusehius  and  Jerome  relate  that  the  place  of 
the  Beeroth    (wells),   Bene  -  jaakan,    was  still 
shown  in  their  day,    ten  E-oman  miles  from 
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Petra,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain '  {Bohinson's 
'Biblical  Researclies,'  ii.,  p.  583).  Mosera  [idvo 
and  nnDi?^]  —  Mosera  and  Moseroth.  Eleazar 
his  son  ministered  [p?;]— became,  was  installed, 
priest.  The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  Pihel  con- 
jugation, bearing  three  senses,  of  which  that  just 
given  is  one.  Gudgodah  —  Hor-hagidgad  (mount 
of  the  thunder :  Num.  xxxiii.  32).  Jotbath  [nnnp;] 
(Num.  xxxiii,  33)  =  Jotbath  ah.  There  is  another 
difficulty  in  the  record  of  these  encampment  de- 
tails. The  stations  which  the  Israelites  are  said 
successively  to  have  occupied  are  enumerated  here 
in  a  different  order  from  Num.  xxxiii,  31,  That 
the  names  of  the  stations  in  both  passages  are  the 
same,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  in  Numbers 
they  are  probably  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
first  visit  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  long  wander- 
ing southwards,  before  their  return  to  Kadesh  the 
second  time  ;  while  here  they  have  a  reference  to 
the  second  passage  of  the  Israelites,  when  they 
again  marched  south,  in  order  to  compass  the  land 
of  Edom,  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Mosera  (Hor) 
and  the  wells  of  Jaakan  might  lie  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  a  nomadic  horde  might  in  difierent  years 
at  one  time  take  the  former  first  in  their  way,  and 
at  another  time  the  latter  {Robinson). 

8,  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  "At  that  time"  is  a  phrase  used  in  a 
large  sense  (see  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  &c.),  and  ap- 
plied in  the  case  before  us  to  an  event  which 
happened  thirty-eight  years  before— for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Levi  took  place  iu  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  (Num.  i.  49),  while 
Aaron  died  on  the  first  of  the  fifth  month  in  the 
fortieth  year  (Num,  xxxiii,  38),  This  explanation 
is  suggested  by  the  Jewish  writer  Ibn  Ezra. 

10-22.  Moses  here  resumes  his  address,  and 
having  made  a  passing  allusion  to  the  principal 
events  in  their  history,  concludes  by  exhorting 
them  to  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  faith- 
fully. 
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fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  ^  to  love  him,  and  to 

13  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee 

14  this  day  for  thy  good?    Behold,  ^  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens, 

15  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  ^the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is.  Only 
the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their 

16  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  Circumcise 

17  therefore  ^the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked.  For 
the  Lord  your  God  is  *God  of  gods,  and  ^  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a 
mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which  ^regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward : 

18  he  ''doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth 

19  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.    Love  ye  therefore  the 

20  stranger  :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thou  ^"shalt  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God;  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave, 

21  ^and  swear  by  his  name.  He  ^ is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God,  that 
hath  done  for  thee  these  great  and  terrible  things  which  thine  eyes  have 

22  seen.  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  threescore  and  ten  persons; 
and  now  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 

11  multitude.  THEREFORE  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  "'keep 
his  charge,  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments, 
alway. 

2  And  know  ye  this  day;  for  /  speah  not  with  your  children  which  have 
not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your 

3  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his 
miracles,  and  his  acts,  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh 

4  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ;  and  what  he  did  unto  the 
army  of  Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made 
the  water  of  the  Red  sea  to  overflow  them,  as  they  pursued  after  you,  and 

5  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this  day;  and  what  he  did  unto 

6  you  in  the  wilderness,  until  ye  came  into  this  place;  and  ^what  he  did 
unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben  :  how  the 
earth  opened  her  mouthy  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households, 
and  their  tents,  and  all  the  ^substance  that  '^^ivas  in  their  possession,  in 

7  the  midst  of  all  Israel :  but  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the 

8  Lord  which  he  did.     Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the  commandments 


16.  Circumcise  ....  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart.  Here  he  teaches  them  the  true  aud 
spiritual  meaning  of  that  rite,  as  was  afterwards 
more  strongly  urged  by  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  25-29),  and 
should  be  applied  by  us  to  our  baptism,  which  is 
"  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 
17.  For  tlie  Lord  (Jehovah)  your  God,  &c.— i.  6., 
He  is  not  merely  a  local  deity,  as  the  heathen 
regard  their  guardian  divinities ;  and  although, 

,  for  high  and  important  purposes,  He  is  taking  a 
special  interest  in  the  Jewish  nation,  yet  He  is 

I  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
His  moral  government,  knows  no  national  distinc- 
tions, and  who  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  the 
course  of  immutable  rectitude  by  any  show  of 
liberality  or  splendour,  even  in  the  oblations  or 
the  ritual  which  He  has  Himself  established.  18, 
19.  lie  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  father- 
less and  widow.  Two  powerful  motives  are  here 
adduced  for  the  cherishing  a  sjurit  of  benevolence 

j  and  generous  sympathy  with  the  stranger  and  the 
destitute — the  one  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  their 
own  experience  in  the  school  of  Egyptian  discip- 
line, and  from  the  fact  that  God  exercised  a 
Internal  and  vigilant  care  over  the  helpless,  to 
j)reserve  them  from  injury,  and  secure  for  them 
the  rights  of  hosijitality  and  justice.     22.  Thy 


fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  threescore 
and  ten  persons  D^];3^'n]— seventy  souls  (see 
on  Gen.  xlvi.  26 :  cf.  Acts  vii.  14).  The  view  of 
the  Divine  character  exhibited  in  this  passage 
by  the  Hebrew  legislator  is  eminently  ethical, 
and  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Israelites 
'was  erected,'  as  Hardwick  says  (ii.,  347),  'on 
their  firm  belief  in  the  immaculate  holiness,— that 
holiness  attracting  to  itself  the  homage,  love,  and 
adoration  of  a  free  and  grateful  people.' 

CHAP.  XI.  1-32.— An  Exhortation  to  Obe- 
dience. 1.  Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
.  .  .  and  keep  his  charge.  The  reason  of  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  counsels 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  infantine  character  and  state 
of  the  Church,  which  required  line  upon  line,  aud 
precept  upon  precept.  Besides,  the  Israelites  \vere 
a  headstrong  and  perverse  people,  impatient  of 
control,  prone  to  rebellion,  and,  fi'om  their  long 
stay  in  Egypt,  so  violently  addicted  to  idolatry 
that  they  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  seduced  by  the 
religion  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  going, 
which,  in  its  characteristic  features,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  country  they 
had  left. 

2-9.  I  speak  not  with  your  children  which 
have  not  known  .  .  .  but  your  eyes  have  seen. 

Moses  is  here  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  mar- 


An  exJiortation 


DEUTEKONOMY  XI. 


to  obedience. 


which  I  command  you  this  day,  that  ye  may  '^be  strong,  and  go  in  and 
9  possess  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it ;  and  '^that  ye  may  prolong 
your  days  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give 
unto  them,  and  to  their  seed,  ^a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  -whence  ye  came  out,  ^ where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but  ^  the  land,  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of 
12  the  rain  of  heaven:  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  ^careth  for:  '^the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginnii;ig  of  the 
year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  sliall  hearken  *  diligently  unto  my 
commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love the  Lord  your 
God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  -all  your  soul,  that 
*  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  ^  the  first  rain, 
and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine, 
and  thine  oil.  And  ™I  will  *  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that 
thou  mayest   eat,  and  be  full. 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 
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^  J- 

had  wrought  in  effecting  their  release  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  wilderness ;  and  he  knew  that 
he  might  dwell  upon  these,  for  he  was  addressing 
many  who  had  been  witnesses  of  these  appalliug 
incidents.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Divine  threatening,  that  they  should  die  in  the 
wilderness,  and  its  execution,  extended  only  to 
males  from  twenty  years  and  upward,  who  were 
able  to  go  fortli  to  war.  No  males  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  no  females,  and  none  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  were  objects  of  the  denunciation  (see  Num. 
xiv.  28-30 ;  xvi.  49).  There  might,  therefore,  have 
been  many  thousands  of  the  Israelites  at  that  time 
of  whom  Moses  could  say,  "your  eyes  have  seen 
all  the  great  acts  which  He  did ;"  and  with  regard 
to  those,  the  historic  review  of  Moses  was  well 
calculated  to  stir  up  their  minds  to  the  duty  and 
advantages  of  obedience, 

10.  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  .  .  .  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  physical  features 
of  Palestine  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  land  of  bondage.  A  widely  extending  plain 
forms  the  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  and  on  the 
greater  part  of  this  low  and  level  country  rain 
never  falls.  This  natural  want  is  supplied  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  by  artificial 
means  from  the  same  source— viz.,  by  the  pole  and 
bucket,  the  shadoof  of  modern  Egypt,  and  by  other 
implements— when  the  river  has  receded  within 
its  customary  channel.  Close  by  the  bank  the 
process  of  irrigation  is  very  simple.  The  cultivator 
opens  a  small  sluice  on  the  edge  of  the  square  bed 
in  which  seed  has  been  sown,  making  drill  after 
drill,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  has 
poured  in,  he  shuts  them 'up  with  his  foot. 
Where  the  bank  is  high,  the  water  is  drawn  up 
by  hydraulic  engines,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds  used,  of  different  power,  according  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  stream,  simple  in  construction, 
and  worked  by  the  foot.  The  water  is  distributed 
in  small  channels  or  earthen  conduits,  formed  with 
a  mattock  by  the  gardener  who  directs  their 
course,  and  which  are  banked  up  or  opened,  as 
occasion  may  require,  by  pressing  in  the  soil  with 
the  foot  {Bovet,  p.  63:  cf.  Morier).  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  that  rain  never  falls  in  Egypt.  There  are 
a  few  drops  at  long  interv^als— perhaps  of  ten 
years ;  it  is  a  verj^  rare  phenomenon,  {Eawlinson^s 
'Herodotus,'  b.  lii.,  ch.  x.)  Thus  was  the  land 
watered  iu  which  the  Israelites  had  dwelt  so  long. 
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Such  vigilance  and  laborious  industry  would 
not  be  needed  in  the  promised  land  ;  for  instead 
of  being  visited  only  at  one  brief  season,  and  left 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  under  a  withering 
blight,  every  season  it  would  enjoy  the  benign 
influences  of  a  genial  climate ;  the  hills  womd 
attract  the  frequent  clouds,  and  in  the  refreshing 
showers  the  blessing  of  God  would  specially  rest 
upon  the  land.  12.  a  land  y^ioii  the  Lord  thy 
God  careth  for — i.  e., 'watering  it  as  it  were  with 
his  own  hands,  without  human  aid  or  mechanical 
means. 

14.  the  first  rain,  and  the  latter  rain.  The 

early  rain  commenced  in  autumn — i.  e.,  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October; 
while  the  latter  rain  fell  in  the  spring  of  the  year — 
i.  e.,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  It 
is  true  that  occasional  showers  fell  all  the  winter; 
but  at  the  autumnal  and  vernal  seasons  they  were 
more  frequent,  copious,  and  important;  for  the 
early  rain  was  necessary,  after  a  hot  and  pro- 
tracted summer,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  receiving  the 
seed  ;  and  the  latter  rain,  which  shortly  preceded 
the  harvest,  was,  though  not  excessively  copious, 
of  the  greatest  use  in  invigorating  the  languishing 
powers  of  vegetation  (Jer.  iii.  3 ;  v.  24;  Joel  xi. 
23;  Amos  iv.  7;  Jas.  v.  7).  15.  I  tpUI  send 
grass.  Undoubtedly  the  special  blessing  of  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain  was  one  principal  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Canaan  in  ancient 
times.  That  blessing  was  promised  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  temporal  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
national  covenant.  It  was  threatened  to  be  with- 
drawn on  their  disobedience  or  apostasy;  and 
most  signally  is  the  execution  of  that  threatening 
seen  in  the  present  sterility  of  Palestine  (ch.  xxviii 
23;  1  Ei.  viii.  35  ;  Jer.  iii.  3;  xiv.  2).  Mr.  Low- 
thian,  an  English  farmer,  who  was  struck  during 
his  journey  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  by  not  seeing 
a  blade  of  grass,  where  even  in  the  poorest  locali- 
ties of  Britain  some  wild  vegetation  is  found, 
directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the  subject, 
and  pursued  the  enquiry  during  a  month's  resi- 
dence iu  Jerusalem,  where  he  learned  that  a 
miserably  small  quantity  of  milk  is  daily  sold  to 
the  inhabitants  at  a  dear  rate,  and  that  chiefly 
asses'  milk.  '  Most  clearly,'  says  he,  'did  I  perceive 
that  the  barrenness  of  large  portions  of  the  country 
was  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain,  and  that  the  absence  of  grass  and  flowers 
made  it  no  longer  the  land  (v.  9)  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,' 


A  blessing  and 
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a  curse  proposed. 


1 6  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  ^  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn 

17  aside,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them;  and  then  ^the  Lord's 
wrath  be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  ^shut  up  the  heaven,  that  there  be 
no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit ;  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly 
from  off  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you. 

18  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your 
soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as 

19  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall ''teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

20  And  thou  shalt  write  them  *upon  the  door  posts  of  thine  house,  and 

21  upon  thy  gates;  that  *your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and  the  days  of 
your  children,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give 
them,  ^  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth. 

22  For  if  ^ye  shall  diligently  keep  all  these  commandments  which  I  com- 
mand you,  to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 

23  ways,  and  to  cleave  unto  him ;  then  will  the  Lord  ^ drive  out  all  these 
nations  from  before  you,  and  ye  shall  ^possess  greater  nations  and 

24  mightier  than  yourselves.  Every  ^place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet 
shall  tread  shall  be  yours  :  ^from  the  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the 
river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea,  shall  your  coast 

25  be.  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  you :  for  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  lay  ^  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  upon  all  the  land 
that  ye  shall  tread  upon,  as  '^he  hath  said  unto  you. 

26,     Behold,     set  before  you  this  day  a  blessing  and  a  curse  ;  a  ^blessing, 

27  if  ye  obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command 

28  you  this  day :  and  a  ^ curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  but  turn  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  command  you  this 
day,  to  go  after  other  gods,  which  ye  have  not  known. 

29  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee 
in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  put 

30  ^the  blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  mount  Ebal.  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down, 
in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 

31  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  ?  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  to  go 
in  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you,  and  ye  shall 

32  possess  it,  and  dwell  therein.  And  ye  shall  observe  to  do  all  the  statutes 
and  judgments  which  I  set  before  you  this  day. 
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18.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words 
.  .  .  bind  them— (see  on  ch.  vi,  8,) 

23,  greater  nations  and  mightier  than  your- 
selves—(see  on  ch.  vii,  1;  ix.  1;  Septuagint,) 
24,  Every  place  .  .  .  shall  be  yours— not  as  if 
the  Jews  should  be  lords  of  the  world,  but  of  every 
place  within  the  promised  land.  It  should  be 
granted  to  them,  and  possessed  by  them,  on  con- 
dition of  obedience,  from  the  wilderness — the 
Arabah,  on  the  south.  Lebanon  —  the  northern 
limit.  Euphrates — their  boundary  on  the  east: 
their  grant  of  dominion  extended  so  far,  and  the 
right  was  fulfilled  to  Solomon,  uttermost  sea— 
the  Mediterranean  (cf.  Josh,  i,  3,  4,  which  is  almost 
a  literal  transcript  of  this  passage). 

26.  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a  bless- 
ing and  a  curse — (see  on  ch.  xxvii,  11,) 

29.  thou  Shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  mount  Ebal  [in 
cn"}^],  mount  of  the  Gerizites— a  tribe  of  Bedouin 
nomads  (1  Sam,  xxvii.  8)  who  had  a  settle- 
ment there,  now  Jebel  et-Tlir.  "  Ebal "  in] 
—a  name  founded  on  the  naked,  desolate  appear- 
649 


ance  of  its  sides  ;  from  a  verb  signifying  to  strip  a 
tree  of  its  leaves  {Oesenius).  Stanley,  however, 
denies  that  this  derivation  is  supported  by  the 
present  sterile  aspect  of  the  mountain.  The  same 
writer  says  that  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
called  is  Imad-el-Deen  (the  pillar  of  religion) 
('Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  233,  note).  These  two 
mountains  stand,  the  one  on  the  south,  the  other 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Shechem. 
Jerome  ( '  De  Locis  Hebraicis,  voce  Gerizim ')  main- 
tained that  the  true  site  of  these  mountains  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  opposite  the 
Arhoth  Moab,  where  Moses  was  addressing  the 
people — an  assertion  to  which  the  mention  of 
Gilgal  is  thought  by  some  to  give  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility. But  the  words,  "which  dwell  in  the  cham- 
paign," which  is  erroneously  translated  for  'the 
Arabah '— ^the  valley  of  the  Jordan — are  omitted 
in  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  statement  that  the 
mountains  were  by  the  terebinths  of  Moreh 
compels  us  to  adhere  to  the  ordinary  view  as  to 
their  topographical  position  (Stanley,  'Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  235),  Dr.  Colenso  thinks  it  very 
improbable  that  Moses  could  possess  so  accurate 
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to  he  destroyed. 


12  THESE  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  ye  shall  observe  to  do  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  "all 
the  days  that  ye  live  upon  the  earth. 

2  Ye  *  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  wherein  tlie  nations  which  ye 
shall  ^  possess  served  their  gods,  ^  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the 

3  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree  :  and  "^ye  shall  ^overthrow  their  altars, 
and  break  their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves  with  fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew 
down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  ^  names  of  them 
out  of  that  place. 

4,    Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your  God.   But  unto  the  place  which 

5  the  Lord  your  God  shall  ^  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  slialt  come : 

6  and  ^thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  offerings,  and  your  sacrifices, 

and  your  tithes,  and  heave  offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your  vows,  and 
your  free-will  offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of  your  flocks : 

7  and  Hhere  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  •'  ye  shall  rejoice 
in  all  that  ye  put  j^our  hand  unto,  ye  and  your  households,  wherein  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee. 

8  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man 

9  whatsoever  is  riglit  in  his  own  eyes.  For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the 
10  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.  But 

when  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God 
giveth  you  to  inherit,  and  when  he  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies 


a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  or  the  close 
proximity  of  these  hills  as  to  ai^point  that  the 
people,  ranged  in  two  great  divisions,  should  stand 
on  both  of  them  to  hear  the  blessings  and  the  curses 
pronounced.  But  it  may  suffice  here  to  say,  in 
answer  to  this  objection,  that  a  constant  traffic 
was  carried  on  by  the  trading  caravans  of  Gilead, 
who  passed  by  Shechem  on  their  journeys  into 
Egypt,  and  consequently  the  topography  of  that 
central  part  of  Canaan  might  be  well  and  generally 
known. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-32.— 1-4.  Monuments  of  Idola- 
try TO  BE  Destroyed.  1.  These  are  the  statutes 
and  judgments,  &c.  Having  in  the  preceding 
chapter  inculcated  upon  the  Israelites  the  general 
obligation  to  fear  and  love  God,  Moses  here  enters 
into  a  detail  of  some  special  duties  they  were 
to  practise  on  their  obtaining  possession  of  the 
promised  land. 

2.  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places 
•wherein  the  nations  .  .  .  served  their  gods. 
This  Divine  command  was  founded  on  the  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature ;  for,  to  remove  out  of 
sight  everything  that  had  been  associated  with 
idolatry,  that  it  might  never  be  spoken  of,  and  no 
vestige  of  it  remain,  was  the  only  effectual  way  to 
keep  the  Israelites  from  temptations  to  it.  It  is 
observable  that  MoS6s  does  not  make  any  mention 
of  tem]3les,  for  such  buildiuf^s  were  uot  in  exist- 
ence at  that  early  period.  The  "places"  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  heathen  worship  were  situated 
either  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  or  on 
some  artificial  mound,  or  in  a  grove  i)lanted  with 
green  trees,  sucli  as  oaks,  white  poplars,  and  elms 
—probably  terebinths  (Isa.  Ivii.  5-7 ;  Hos.  iv.  13 : 
cf.  1  Ki.  xiv.  23 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  10,  11 ;  Ezek.  xx.  28). 
The  reason  for  the  selection  of  such  sites  was  both 
to  secure  retirement  and  to  direct  the  attention 
upward  to  heaven;  and  the  'place'  was  nothing 
else  than  a  consecrated  enclosure,  or  at  most  a 
canopy  or  screen  from  the  weather,  though  they 
were  often  prostituted  to  the  horridly  cruel  and 
licentious  rites  that  characterized  the  worship  of 
the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte.  3.  overthrow  their 
altars— piles  of  turf  or  small  stones,  toreak  their 
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pillars.  Before  the  art  of  sculpture  was  known, 
the  statues  of  idols  were  only  rude  blocks  of 
coloured  stones  (see  on  ch.  vii.  5). 

5.  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  .  .  .  shall 
choose  out  of,  &c.  They  were  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship either  in  the  impure  superstitious  manner 
of  the  heatlien,  or  in  any  of  the  places  frequented 
by  them.  A  particular  place  for  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  tribes  would  be  chosen  by  God 
Himself ;  and  the  choice  of  one  common  place  for 
the  solemn  rites  of  religion  was  an  act  of  Divine 
wisdom  for  the  security  of  the  true  religion.  It 
was  admirablj'-  calculated  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion which  would  otherwise  have  crept  in  from 
their  frequenting  groves  and  high  hills,  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  of  worship,  and  keep  alive  their 
faith  in  Him  to  whom  all  their  sacrifices  pointed. 
The  place  was  successively  Shiloh,  and  especially 
Jerusalem,  at  the  front  door  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary; but  in  all  the  references  made  to  it  by 
Moses  the  name  is  never  mentioned ;  and  this 
studied  silence  was  maintained  partly  lest  the 
Canaanites,  within  whose  territory  it  lay,  might 
have  concentrated  their  forces  to  frustrate  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  it;  partly  lest  the  desire  of 

Eossessing  a  place  of  such  importance  might  have 
ecome  a  cause  of  strife  or  rivalry  amongst  the 
Plebrew  tribes,  as  about  the  appointment  to  the 
priesthood,  (Num.  xvi.)  7.  there  ye  shall  eat— 
of  the  things  mentioned  {v.  6),  but  of  course  none 
of  the  parts  assigned  to  the  priests,  toefore  the 
Lord— in  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  should  be 
established,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  holy  city 
which  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  frequent  and 
inhabit. 

8,  9.  Ye  Shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  this  day.  Many  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  law  respecting  sacrifices  and  other  ritual 
observances  were  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance,  or 
were  but  partially  observed,  during  the  protracted 
wanderings  in  th<3  wilderness  (Jer.  vii.  21 ;  Amos 
V.  25,  26 :  cf.  Exod.  iv.  24,  25  with  Josh.  v.  7).  But 
that  period  of  indulgence  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  should  be  fully;  settled  in  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  the  ceremonial  of  the  legal 
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11  round  about^  so  that  .ye  dwell  io  safety;  then  there  shall  be  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there : 
thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  command  you ;  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the  heave  offering  of  your  hand,  and  all 
^  your  choice  vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord  :  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and 
your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
your  gates ;  forasmuch  as  ^  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  you. 

13  Take  "^heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every 

14  place  that  thou  seest:  but  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there 
thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee. 

15  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates, 
"whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee:  the  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat 

16  thereof,  ^as  of  the  roebuck,  and  as  of  the  hart.  Only  ^ye  shall  not  eat 
the  blood ;  ye  shall  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

17  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  of  thy 
wine,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any 
of  thy  vows  wdiich  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  free-will  offerings,  or  heave 

18  offering  of  thine  hand:  but  ^thou  must  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and 
the  Levite  that « 5  within  thy  gates:  and  thou  shalt ''rejoice  before  the 

19  Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hands  unto.  Take  *heed  to 
thyself  that  thou  forsake  not  the  Levite  ^  as  long  as  thou  livest  upon  the 
earth. 

20  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border,  ^  as  he  hath  promised 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh,  (because  thy  soul  longeth  to  eat 

21  flesh,)  thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  If  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name  there  be  too 
far  from  thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which 
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dispensation  would  be  strictly  enforced.  12.  ye 
shall  rejoice  ...  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,  &c.  Hence  it  appears  that  although 
males  only  were  commanded  to  appear  before  God 
at  the  annual  solemn  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  17),  the 
women  were  allowed  to  accompany  them  (1  Sam. 
i.  3-23). 

15.  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat 
flesh  in  all  thy  gates.  Every  animal  designed 
for  food,  whether  ox,  goat,  or  lamb,  was  during 
the  abode  in  the  wilderness  ordered  to  be  slain  as 
a  Y)eace  offering  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ;  its 
blood  to  be  sjjrinkled,  and  its  fat  burnt  upon  the 
altar  by  the  jiriest  (see  on  Lev.  xvii.  1-7).  The 
encampment,  being  then  round  about  the  altar, 
made  this  practice,  api)ointed  to  prevent  idolatry, 
easy  and  practicable  {seo  Michaelii,  'Commentary,' 
art.  244).  But  on  the  settlement  in  the  promised 
land,  the  obligation  to  slay  at  the  tabernacle  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  peojjle  loft  at  liberty  to 
prepare  their  meat  in  their  cities  or  homes,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  he  hath  given  thee— i.e.,  the  style  of  liv- 
ing should  be  accommodated  to  one's  condition 
and  means :  profuse  and  riotous  indulgence  can 
never  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  the  unclean 
and  the  clean.  The  unclean  here  are  those  who 
were  under  some  slight  defilement,  which,  without 
excluding  them  from  society,  yet  debarred  them 
from  eating  any  of  the  sacred  meats  (Lev.  vii.  20). 
They  were  at  liberty  freely  to  partake  of  common 
articles  of  food,  roebuck— the  gazelle,  hart— 
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the  Syrian  deer  {Cervus  barhatus)—is  a  species  be- 
tween our  red  and  fallow  deer,  distinguished  by 
the  want  of  the  bisantler,  or  second  branch  on  the 
horns,  reckoning  from  below,  and  by  a  spotted 
livery,  which  is  effaced  only  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  ( '  Biblical  Cyclopsedia  '). 

16-25.— Blood  Prohibited.  16.  ye  shall  not 
eat  the  blood;  ye  shall  pour  it  upon  the  earth 
as  water.  The  prohibition  against  eating  or 
drinking  blood,  as  an  unnatural  custom,  accom- 
panied the  announcement  of  the  Divine  grant  of 
animal  flesh  for  food  (Gen.  ix.  4) ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition, was  repeatedly  renewed  by  Moses  with 
reference  to  the  great  objects  of  the  law  (Lev. 
xvii.  4)— the  prevention  of  idolatry  {Wilkinson'' s 
'Ancient  Egypt.,'  ii.,  p.  375)  and  the  consecration 
of  the  sacrificial  blood  to  ^  Ood,  lu  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  blood  of  animals  slain  for  food,  it 
might  be  shed  without  ceremony,  and  poured  ou 
the  ground  as  a  common  thing,  like  v/ater ;  only, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  as  well  as  for  ijreventing 
all  risk  of  idolatry,  it  was  to  be  covered  over  w  ith 
earth  (Lev.  xvii.  13),  in  opposition  to  the  practice 
of  heathen  sportsmen,  who  left  it  exposed  as  an 
oflering  to  the  god  of  the  chase. 

18,  thou  must  eat  them  .  .  .  thy  man-servant» 
and  thy  maid  -  servant,  &c.  Servants,  even 
foreign  slaves,  had  many  rights  and  privileges 
amongst  the  Israelites.  One  of  these  was  that 
they  participated  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  the 
great  festivals,  and  were  specially  invited  to  cer- 
tain feasts  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  11), 
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the  Lord  hath  given  thee,  as  I  have  commanded  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat 

22  in  thy  gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  Even  as  the  roebuck  and 
the  hart  is  eaten,  so  thou  shalt  eat  them;  the  unclean  and  the  clean 

23  shall  eat  of  them  alike.  Only  ^  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood : 
^for  the  blood  is  the  life;  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the 

24  flesh.    Thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as 

25  water.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  ^that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with 
tliy  children  after  thee,  ^  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord. 

26  Only  thy  "^holy  things  which  thou  hast,  and  ^  thy  vows,  thou  shalt 

27  take,  and  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose :  and  ^  thou 
shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  the  flesh  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  thy  God :  and  the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured  out 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh. 

28  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  command  thee,  that  "it  may 
go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee  for  ever,  when  thou 
doest  that  which  is  good  and  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

29  When  *  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut  ofl"  the  nations  from  before  thee, 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  them,  and  thou  ^succeedest  them,  and 

30  dwellest  in  their  land ;  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not  snared  ^  by 
following  them,  after  that  they  be  destroyed  from  before  thee;  and  that 
thou  enquire  not  after  their  gods,  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve 

31  their  gods?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God :  for  every  ^  abomination  to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth 
have  they  done  unto  their  gods;   for  '^even  their  sons  and  their 

32  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods.  What  thing  soever 
I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it:  ^thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it. 

13     IF  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  "and 

2  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  ^the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass, 
whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which 

3  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams:  for  the 
Lord  your  God  *^  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your 

4  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  Ye  shall  walk  after 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  obey 
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22.  Even  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  is  eaten, 
so  thou  Shalt  eat,  &c.  Game  when  procured  in 
the  wilderness  had  not  been  required  to  be  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  people  were 
now  to  be  as  free  in  the  killing  of  domestic  cattle 
as  of  wild  animals.  The  permission  to  hunt  and 
use  venison  for  food  was  doubtless  a  great  boon  to 
the  Israelites,  not  only  in  the  wilderness,  but  on 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  the  mountainous 
ranges  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and  Gilead,  on  which 
deer  abounded  in  vast  numbers,  would  thus  fur- 
nish them  with  a  plentiful  and  luxurious  repast. 

26-32.  —  Holy  things  to  be  Eaten  in  the 
Holy  Place,  26.  Only  thy  holy  things  which 
thou  hast.  The  tithes  mentioned,  v.  17,  are  not 
to  be  considered  ordinary  tithes,  which  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  and  of  which  private  Israelites  had 
a  right  to  eat;  but  they  are  other  extraordinary 
tithes  or  gifts,  which  the  people  carried  to  the 
sanctiiAry  to  be  presented  as  peace  offerings,  and 
on  which,  after  being  offered,  and  the  allotted 
portion  given  to  the  priest,  they  feasted  with  their 
families  and  friends  (Lev.  xxvii.  30). 

30.  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  toe  not 
snared  .  .  .  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve 
their  gods  ?  The  Israelites,  influenced  by  super- 
stitious fear,  too  often  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
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the  deities  of  Canaan.  Their  Egyptian  education 
had  early  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  bug- 
bear notion  of  a  set  of  local  deities,  w^ho  expected 
their  dues  of  all  who  came  to  inhabit  the  country 
which  they  honoured  with  their  protection,  and 
severely  resented  the  neglect  of  payment  in  all 
new  comers  (  Warhurton).  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  prevalence  of  this  idea  among  them,  we 
see  that  against  the  seductive  influences  both  of 
Egyptian  and  of  Canaanitish  idolatry  was  directed 
the  full  force  of  the  wholesome  caution  with  which 
this  chapter  closes  (cf.  chs.  xviii.  10 ;  xix.  10 ;  Ps. 
cvi.  .38). 

CHAP.  XIII.  1-18.— 1-5  Enticers  to  Idolatry 
TO  BE  PUT  TO  Death.  1.  If  there  arise  among 
you  a  prophet.  The  special  counsels  which  follow 
arose  out  of  the  general  precept  contained  in  the 
last  three  verses  of  the  preceding  chapter;  and 
the  purport  of  them  is,  that  every  attempt  to 
seduce  others  from  the  course  of  duty  which  the 
Divine  standard  of  faith  and  worship  prescribes 
must  not  only  be  strenuously  resisted,  but  the 
seducer  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
exemplitied  in  three  cases  of  enticement  to  idol- 
atry. "Aprophet"[N'3]]  (Gen.  xx.  7;  Exod.  vii.  1; 
XV.  20;  Num.  xi.  2-9;  Judg.  iv.  41;  vi.  8;  1  Sam. 
ii.  29)— i.e.,  some  notable  person  laying  claim  to 
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5  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him.  And  ^  that 
prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams,  shall be  put  to  death;  because  he 
hath  ^  spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  walk  in :  ^  so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee. 

6  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or 
^  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice 
thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast 

7  not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers;  7iamely,  of  the  gods  of  the  people 
which  are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee,  from 

8  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ;  thou  shalt 
*  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken  unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye 

9  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him :  but 
thou  shalt  surely  kill  him ;  ^  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put 

10  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people.  And  thou 
shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die;  because  he  hath  sought  to 
thrust  thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of 

11  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  ^bondage.  And  ''^all  Israel  shall 
hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  do  no  more  any  such  wickedness  as  this  is 
among  you. 

12  If  Hhou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

13  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saying.  Certain  men,  ^  the  children  of 
Belial,  are  ^  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  "  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  city,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  ye  have 

14  not  known ;  then  shalt  thou  enquire,  and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently ; 
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the  character  and  authority  of  the  prophetic  office 
(Num.  xii.  6;  1  Sam.  x.  6),  performing  feats  of 
dexterity  or  power  in  support  of  his  pretensions, 
or  even  predicting  events  which  occurred  as  he 
foretold ;  as,  for  instance,  an  eclipse,  which  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science  might  enable  him  to 
anticipate  (or,  as  Caiaphas,  John  xviii.  14).  It  is 
evident  the  sign  or  wonder  supposed  was  not  a 
true  and  genuine  miracle,  but  some  counterfeit  j 
api^earauce  of  supernatural  power,  which  either 
human  artifice  or  diabolical  agency  might  suffice 
to  produce.  -Should  the  aim  of  such  an  one  be  to 
seduce  the  people  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  he  is  an  impostor,  and  must  be  put  to  death. 
This  injunction  to  Israel  was  directed  against  the 
prophets  of  the  Canaanite  nations  that  might  be 
left  amongst  them,  or  against  Israelite  prophets 
who  might  be  desirous  of  seducing  their  country- 
men to  the  service  of  strange  gods  in  Syria,  (see 
on  ch.  xviii.  13,  &c.)  And  the  course  which 
the  injunction  prescribed  was  a  very  plain  one — 
to  judge  of  them  by  their  fruits.  The  most  de- 
monstrative evidence  that  any  prophet  or  dreamer 
of  dreams  should  appear  to  produce  was  worthless, 
if  the  object  for  which  it  was  exhibited  was  to  en- 
tice the  people  into  idolatry,  and  to  turn  them 
from  the  God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt. 
The  conduct  xjursued  was  an  unmistakeable  proof 
that  the  sign  or  wonder  was  not  from  God.  No 
prodigy,  however  wonderful,  no  human  authority, 
however  great,  should  be  allowed  to  shake  their 
belief  in  the  Divine  character,  or  in  the  truth  of  a 
religion  so  solemnly  taught  and  so  awfully  attested 
(cf.  Gal.  i.  8).  The  raoderu  Jews  appeal  to  this 
passage  as  justifying  their  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  He  possessed  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  X)rophet,  and  He  was  so  far  from  alien- 
ating the  people  from  God  and  His  worship,  that 
the  grand  object  of  His  ministry  was  to  lead  to  a 
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purer,  more  spiritual  and  perfect,  observance  of 
the  law. 

6-18.  Without  regard  to  Nearness  of  Re- 
lation. 6.  If  thy  brother.  This  term  being  ap- 
plied very  loosely  in  all  Eastern  countries  (Gen. 
XX,  13),  other  expressions  are  added  to  intimate 
that  no  degree  of  kindred,  however  intimate, 
should  be  allowed  to  screen  an  enticer  to  idolatry 
j  — which  was  a  breach  of  the  national  covenant- 
to  conceal  his  crime  or  protect  his  person.  Piety 
and  duty  must  overcome  affection  or  compassion, 
and  an  accusation  must  be  lodged  before  a  magis- 
trate. 9.  thou  Shalt  .  .  .  kill  Mm— not  hastily, 
or  in  a  private  manner,  but  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion; and  his  relative,  as  informer,  was  to  cast 
the  first  stone  (see  on  ch.  xvii.  7  ;  Acts  vii.  58). 
It  is  manifest  that  what  was  done  in  secret  could 
not  be  legally  proved  by  a  single  informer;  and 
hence  Jewish  writers  say  that  spies  were  set  in 
some  private  part  of  the  house  to  hear  the  con- 
versation and  watch  the  conduct  of  a  person 
suspected  of  idolatrous  tendencies.  The  reason 
why  idolatry  was  punished  with  death  was  this, 
that  the  Hebrew  government  was  a  theocracy; 
and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  being  a  fundaniental 
law  of  the  state,  idolatry  was  treason ;  which  in 
every  kingdom  is  regarded  as  the  highest  crime, 
and  visited  with  capital  punishment.  It  was 
therefore  placed  (as  in  v.  11)  under  the  ban  of  ab- 
solute, unqualified  prohibition. 

12-18.  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial 
[':'Pl'7n~\j3].  "Belial,"  always  moral  worthlessness : 
"sons  of  Belial,"  they  are  wicked  men — lawless, 
designing  demagogues  (Judg.  xix.  22;  1  Sara.  i.  IG; 
XXV.  25),  who  abused  their  influence  to  withdraw 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  idol-worship.  [The 
Septuagint  has  ai/opes  Trupduo/uLoi,  perverse  men, 
transgressors  of  the  law.]    14.  then  shalt  thou 
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and,  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination 

15  is  wrought  among  you;  thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  ^  destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is 

16  therein,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  thou 
shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof,  and 
shalt  burn  with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof  every  whit,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God:  and  it  shall  be  ^an  heap  for  ever;  it  shall  not  be  built 
again.  And  ^  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the  *  cursed  thing  to  thine 
hand :  that  the  Lord  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and 
show  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  *  as 

18  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers;  when  thou  shalt  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  Ho  keep  all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

YE  are  "the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God.  ^Ye  shall  not  cut 
yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead.  For 
^  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  tlie  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations 
that  are  upon  the  earth. 

Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing.  These  ^  are  the  beasts 
which  ye  shall  eat :  The  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  hart,  and  the 
roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and  the  ^  pygarg,  and 
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enquire—?',  e.,  the  magistrate,  to  whom  it  officially 
belonged  to  make  the  necessary  investigation ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  report  proving  true,  the  most 
summary  proceedings  were  to  be  commenced 
against  the  apostate  inhabitants,  who  had  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  protection.  The 
law  in  this  chapter  has  been  represented  as  stern 
and  sanguinary ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  national  constitution  of  Israel.  God  being 
their  King,  idolatry  was  treason;  and  a  city  turned 
to  idols  put  itself  into  a  state,  and  incurred  the 
punishment,  of  rebellion.  16.  it  shall  not  be 
touilt  again— its  ruins  shall  be  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  the  Divine  justice,  and  a  beacon  for  the 
warning  and  terror  of  posterity  (cf.  Jer.  xliv.  3). 
17.  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the  cursed  thing 
— no  spoil  shall  betaken  from  a  city  thus  solemnly 
devoted  to  destruction.  Every  living  creature 
must  be  put  to  the  sword,  everything  belonging  to 
it  reduced  to  ashes,  that  nothing  but  its  infamy 
may  remain. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1-29.— 1,  2.  God's  People  must 
NOT  Disfigure  themselves  in  Mourning.  1.  Ye 
are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God— children 
or  sons.  Israel,  in  a  national  capacity,  were  called 
so  (ch.  xxxii.  19;  Exod.  iv.  22;  Hos.  xi.  1;  Matt, 
ii.  l5),  although  not  every  person  in  the  nation 
could  on  this  account  be  a  "son  of  God."  ye  shall 
not  cut  yourselves  ...  for  the  dead.  Harmei^ 
('Observations,'  cv.)  considers  "the  dead"  to 
mean  in  this  passage  'dead  idols'  (Zech.  xiii.  6). 
[But  np^  must  be  taken  here  as  synonymous  with 
a^D?.^,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  M'here  it  signifies  'the  dead 
among  the  people.']  It  was  a  common  practice  of 
idolaters,  both  on  ceremonious  occasions  of  their 
worship  (1  Ki.  xviii.  28)  and  at  funerals  (cf.  Jer. 
xvi.  6 ;  xli.  5),  to  make  ghastly  incisions  on  their 
faces  and  other  parts  of  their  persons  with  their 
finger-nails  or  sharp  instruments.  It  was  a 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician,  not  an  Egyptian,  custom 
to  cut  one's  self  in  mourning.  The  making  a  large 
bare  space  between  the  eyebrows  was  another 
heathen  custom  in  honour  of  the  dead  (see  on 
Lev.  xix,  27,  28;  xxi.  5).  Both  these  practices  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law.  But  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  repetition  of  the  interdict,  that 


they  were  still  in  use  on  occasions  of  great  mourn- 
ing and  affliction  for  a  deceased  relative  or  friend 
(cf.  Jer.  xli.  5 ;  xlvii.  5 ;  xlviii.  37).  That  the 
spirit,  especially  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  was 
violated  is  manifest  from  the  superadded  motive  in 
V.  2,  Such  indecorous  and  degrading  usages,  being 
extravagant  and  unnatural  expressions  of  hopeless 
sorrow  (1  Thess.  iv.  13),  were  to  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  Israelites,  as  derogatory  to  the  character 
and  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  those  who 
were  the  people  of  God. 

3-21.  What  may  be  Eaten,  and  what  not. 
3,  Thou  Shalt  not  eat  any  ahominahle  thing— 
i.e.,  anything  forbidden  as  unclean,  (see  on  Lev. 
xi.) 

Of  Beasts.  4,  These  are  the  beasts  •V7hich  ye 
shall  eat.  The  specification  of  mammalia,  whose 
flesh  would  be  excellent,  is  full  and  particular  here, 
because  the  Israelites  were  about  to  be  settled  in 
the  land  of  promise,  on  the  mountain  pastures  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  tribes  were  already  estab- 
lished, and  where  those  beasts  abounded.  5.  the 
hart— (see  on  ch.  xii.  15.)  fallow  deer  [nani,  from 
"inn,  to  be  red]— does  not  represent  the  fallow  deer, 
which  is  unknown  in  Western  Asia,  but  an  ante- 
lope [Oryx  leucoryx)  called  by  the  Arabs,  Jazmar, 
It  is  of  a  white  colour,  black  at  the  extremities, 
and  a  bright  red  on  the  thighs.  It  was  used  at 
Solomon's  table  (1  Ki,  iv.  23).  Niebuhr  describes 
it  as  frequenting  the  sandy  deserts  of  Eastern 
Arabia,  where  it  finds  its  favourite  food  from  the 
leaves  of  the  dwarfish  acacias ;  and  most  probably 
it  abounded  in  the  Transjordanic  pasture  lands 
obtained  by  the  Israelites,  wild  goat  [ipN;;  Sep- 
tuagint,  dopKu^a].  This  word  is  different  from  that 
commonly  used  for  a  wild  goat  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2 ; 
Ps.  civ.  18 ;  Prov.  v.  19) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  tragelaplius,  a  goat  deer  having  the  body  of  a 
stag,  but  the  head,  horns,  and  beard  of  a  goat.  An 
animal  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  East,  and  called 
Lerivee  (Shaw's  'Travels,'  supplement,  p.  96;  also 
'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.,  p.  431).  pygarg 
[pn ;  Septuagint,  Trvyapyov] — a  species  of  ante- 
lope [Oryx  addax)  with  white  buttocks,  wreathed 
horns  two  feet  in  length,  and  standing  about 
three  feet  seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulders.  It 
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the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois.  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof, 
and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the 
beasts,  that  ye  shall  eat.  Nevertheless  these  ye  shall  not  eat  of  them 
that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the  cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel, 
and  the  hare,  and  the  coney :  for  they  chew  the  cud,  but  divide  not  the 
hoof;  therefore  they  are  unclean  unto  you.  And  tlie-^  swine,  because  it 
divideth  the  hoof;  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean  unto  you:  ye 
shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead  carcase. 

These  ye  shall  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters:  all  that  have  fins  and 
scales  shall  ye  eat:  and  whatsoever  hath  not  fins  and  scales  ye  may  not 
eat;  it  is  unclean  unto  you. 

Of  all  clean  birds  j^e  shall  eat.  But  ^  these  ar^  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat :  the  eagle,  and  the  ossifrage,  and  the  osprey,  and  the  glede,  and 
the  kite,  and  the  vulture  after  his  kind,  and  every  raven  after  his  kind, 
and  the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and  the  cuckoo,  and  the  hawk  after  his 
kind,  the  little  owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and  the  swan,  and  the  pelican, 
and  the  gier  eagle,  and  the  cormorant,  and  the  stork,  and  the  heron  after 
her  kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat.  And  every  creeping  thing  that 
flieth  is  unclean  unto  you :  they  shall  not  be  eaten.  But  of  all  clean 
fowls  ye  may  eat. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself :  thou  shalt  give  it 
unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it ;  or  thou  mayest 
sell  it  unto  an  alien :  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother  s  milk. 

Thou  -'  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field 
bringeth  forth  year  by  year.  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe 
of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds 
and  of  thy  flocks;  that  thou  ^mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God 
always. 
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is  common  in  the  tracts  which  the  Israelites  had 
frequented  {Shaw),  wild  ox  [it<n;  Septuagint, 
o^i/y a]— supposed  to  be  the  Nubian  Oryx,  which 
differs  from  the  Oryx  leucoryx  (called  "  wild 
bull,"  Isa.  li.  20;  also  by  the  Targums),  formerly 
mentioned,  by  its  black  colour;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, of  larger  stature  and  a  more  slender  frame, 
with  longer  and  more  curled  horns.  It  is  called 
Beklcar-El-  Wash  by  the  Arabs,  cliamois  [nnr— 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  KafiriXoTrdpSaXLv ;  but 
by  others,  who  rightly  judge,  it  must  have  been  an 
animal  more  familiar  to  the  Hebrews] :  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  Kebsch  (Ovis  tract elaphus),  rather  larger 
than  a  common  sheep,  covered,  not  with  wool,  but 
with  reddish  hair— a  Syrian  sheep-like  goat. 

Of  Birds.  11.  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat 
—(see  on  Lev.  xi.  21.)  13.  glede  [n^nn]- thought 
to  be  the  same  kind  as  that  rendered  vulture,  Lev. 
xi,  14.  15.  the  owl  (n;rn  n?]-daughter  of  the 
female  ostrich;  i.e.,  the  female  ostrich  herself 
{Gesenius).  the  cuckow  [cjna'J— more  probably  the 
sea-gull.  16.  the  swan  —  rather  the  goose  {3fi- 
chaelis)  or  the  kite  [Gesenius).  17.  gier  eagle 
[nnnnn] — is  manifestly  identical  with  Rachamah, 
the  name  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  common 
vulture  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  [Neophron 
percnopterus).  cormorant— rather  the  Plungeon, 
a  sea-fowl.  18.  the  lapwing— the  upupu  or  hoopoe, 
a  beautiful  bird,  but  of  the  most  unclean  habits. 
19.  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth  is  unclean 
unto  you.  '  The  edible  kinds  of  locusts  are  passed 
over,  because  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  to 
repeat  every  particular  of  the  earlier  laws  in  these 
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addresses.  But  when  Knohel  gives  this  explana- 
tion of  the  omission  that  the  eating  of  locusts  is 
prohibited  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Deuteronora- 
ist  passes  over,  because  in  his  more  advanced  age 
there  was  apparently  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
the  prohibition,  this  arbitrary  interpretation  is 
proved  to  be  at  variance  with  historical  truth,  by 
the  fact  that  locusts  were  eaten  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist, inasmuch  as  this  proves,  at  all  events,  that  a 
more  advanced  age  had  not  given  up  the  custom 
of  eating  locusts '  [Keil  and  Delitzsch  'On  the  Pen- 
tateuch,' Clark's  edition,  ii.,  p.  357,  note). 

21.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth 
of  itself— (see  on  Lev.  xvii.  15;  xxii.  8.)  thou 
Shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger— not  a  proselyte, 
for  he,  as  well  as  an  Israelite,  was  subject  to 
this  law;  but  a  heathen  traveller  or  sojourner. 
Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid.  This  is  the  third 
place  in  which  the  prohibition  is  repeated.  It 
was  pointed  against  an  annual  pagan  ceremony 
(see  on  Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  26). 

22-27.  Thou  Shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase 
of  thy  seed.  The  dedication  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  year's  produce  in  everything  was  then  a  re- 
ligious duty  (see  on  chs.  xii.  17 ;  xxvi.  12).  It 
was  to  be  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary; 
and  where  distance  prevented  its  being  taken  in 
kind,  it  was  by  this  statute  convertible  into 
money,  with  which,  on  arrival  in  the  city  of 
solemnities,  the  materials  of  a  private  sacrifice 
or  free-will  offering  were  inirchased.  It  is  spoken 
of  here  entirely  as  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people 
(cf.  Amos  iv.  4),  whereas  the  first  tithes  were  the 
legal  dues  of  the  Levites  (see  on  Num.  x.  10; 
xviii.  26;  Neh.  x.  38). 
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And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry- 
it  ;  or  ^  if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose  to  set  his  name  there,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee : 
then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine 
hand,  and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 

26  and  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after, 
for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever 
thy  soul  2  desireth :  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 

27  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine  household,  and  the  Levite  that 
2s  within  thy  gates;  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him;  for  ^he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  thee. 

28  ^  At  *  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine 

29  increase  the  same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy  gates :  and  the 
Levite,  (because  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and  ^  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates, 
shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied;  that  the  ^Lord  thy  God  may 
bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  doest. 

15,     AT  the  end  of  ^  every  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a  release.  And 

2  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release:  Every  ^creditor  that  lendeth  ought 
unto  his  neighbour  shall  release  it;  he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour, 

3  or  of  his  brother ;  because  it  is  called  the  Lord's  release.  Of a  foreigner 
thou  mayest  exact  it  again :  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother 

4  thine  hand  shall  release  ;  ^  save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  anaong  you  ; 
'^for  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

5  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it :  only  if  thou  carefully  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  these  command- 

6  ments  which  I  command  thee  this  day.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth 
thee,  as  he  promised  thee :  and  thou  shalt  lend  unto,  maay  nations,  but 
thou  shalt  not  borrow;  and  ^thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations,  but 
they  shall  not  reign  over  thee. 

7  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any 
of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  ^  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother; 

8  but  ^ thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend 

9  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.    Beware  that  there 
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28,  29,  At  the  end  of  three  years  .  .  .  the 
Levite  .  .  .  shall  come,  &c.  The  Levites  haviug 
no  inheritance  like  the  other  tribes,  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  forget  them,  but  honestly  to  tithe  their 
increase.  Besides  the  tenth  of  all  the  land  pro- 
duce, they  had  forty-eight  cities,  with  the  sur- 
rounding grounds,  "the  best  of  the  laud,"  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  sacrifices  as  their 
allotted  perquisites.  They  had  therefore,  if  not 
an  affluent,  yet  a  comfortable  and  independent, 
fund  for  their  support. 

CHAP,  XV.  1-23.— 1-19.  The  Seventh  Year  a 
Year  of  Release  for  the  Poor.  1.  At  the  end 
of  every  seven  years— during  the  last  of  the  seven  ; 
i.  e.,  the  Sabbatical  year  (Exod.  xxi.  2;  xxviii.  11 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  4;  Jer.  xxxiv.  14).  2.  Every  creditor 
.  ,  .  shall  release  it — not  by  an  absolute  discharge 
of  the  debt,  but  by  passing  over  that  year  without 
exacting  payment.  The  relief  was  temporary  and 
peculiar  to  that  year,  during  which  there  was  a 
total  suspension  of  agricultural  labour,  he  shall 
not  exact  it  of  his  .  .  .  hrother — i.  e.,  an  Israelite, 
fellow-countryman,  so  called  in  opposition  to  a 
stranger  or  foreigner,  the  Lord's  release.  The 
reason  for  acquitting  a  debtor  at  that  particular 
period  proceeded  from  obedience  to  the  command 
and  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God — an  acknow- 
ledgment of  holding  their  property  of  Him,  and 
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gratitude  for  His  kindness.  3.  Of  a  foreigner  thou 
mayest  exact  it.  Admission  to  all  the  religious 
privileges  of  the  Israelites  was  freely  granted  to 
heathen  proselytes,  though  this  spiritual  incor- 
poration did  not  always  imply  an  equal  participa- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  privileges  (Lev,  xxv.  44 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  14 :  cf.  1  Chr.  xxii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17).  4. 
save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among  you— 
apparently  a  qualifying  clause  added  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  foregoing  statement ;  so  that 
the  "  brother  "  to  be  released  pointed  to  a  poor 
borrower ;  whereas  it  is  implied  that  if  he  were 
rich,  the  restoration  of  tho  loan  might  be  de- 
manded even  during  that  year.  But  the  words 
may  properly  be  rendered  (as  on  margin)  to  the  end, 
in  order  that  there  may  he  no  poor  among  yoii—i.  e., 
that  none  be  reduced  to  inconvenient  straits  and 
poverty  by  unseasonable  exaction  of  debts,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  labour  and  no  x>roduce, 
and  that  all  may  enjoy  comfort  and  prosperity, 
which  will  be  the  case  through  the  special  blessing 
of  God  on  the  land,  provided  they  are  obedient. 

7-11.  If  there  be  ...  a  poor  man  .  .  ,  thou 
Shalt  not  harden  thine  heart.  The  constitutional 
principle  of  non-acceptance  of  interest  from  native 
Israelites,  together  with  the  septennial  cancelling 
of  debts,  and  the  restoration  of  alienated  laud  to 
the  original  proprietor,  might  in  some  cases  operate 
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The  seventh  year,  the 

year  of  release,  is  at  hand;  and  thine  ^eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought;  and  '^he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against 
thee,  and  *  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  ^  thine 
heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him :  because  that  ^for 
this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all 
11  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land:  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  knd. 

And  4f  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold 
unto  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years,  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt 
let  him  go  free  from  thee.  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty:  thou  shalt  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press: 
of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give 
unto  him.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the 
land  of  Eg3rpt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee :  therefore  I  com- 
mand thee  this  thing  to-day. 

And  it  shall  be,  ""if  he  say  unto  thee,  I'  will  not  go  away  from  thee; 
(because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee ;) 
then  thou  shalt  take  an  awl,  and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door, 
and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever.  And  also  unto  thy  maid-servant 
thou  shalt  do  likewise.    It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee  when  thou 
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to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor,  by  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  relief  under  pressing  diffi- 
culties.    Lest  the   foregoing  law,  then,  should 

Erevent  the  Israelites  lending  to  the  poor,  Moses 
ere  admonishes  them  against  so  mean  and  selfish 
a  spirit,  and  exhorts  them  to  give  in  a  liberal  spirit 
of  charity  and  kindness,  which  will  secure  the 
Divine  blessing  (Rom.  xii.  8 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7>.  11. 
For  the  poor  shall  never  cease.  Although  every 
Israelite  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan  became  the 
owner  of  property,  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
who  foresaw  the  event,  it  was  permitted,  partly 
as  a  punishment  of  disobedience,  and  partly  for 
the  exercise  of  benevolent  and  charitable  feelings, 
that  '  the  poor  should  never  cease  out  of  the  land.' 

12-18.  Hebrew  Servants'  Freedom.  12,  if  thy 
"brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  wo- 
man, be  sold.  Tho  last  extremity  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  when  his  house  or  land  was  not 
sufficient  to  cancel  his  debt,  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  with  his  family  (Lev.  xxv.  39  ;  2  Ki.  iv.  1 ; 
Neh.  V.  1-13  ;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Matt,  xviii.  25).  The 
term  of  servitude  could  not  last  beyond  six  years : 
they  obtained  their  freedom  either  after  six  years 
from  the  time  of  their  sale,  or  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year ;  and  at  the  year  of  jubilee  such 
slaves  were  emanciijated  although  their  six  years 
of  service  were  not  completed.  The  terms,  "thy 
brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman," 
are  peculiar.  "Thy  brother"  is  applied  to  a 
stranger  (Lev.  xxv.  35).  Hebrew  man  and  Hebrew 
woman  indicates  a  person  of  foreign  origin,  not  a 
native  Israelite— one  who,  by  long  residence  in 
Canaan,  was  admitted  to  the  ordinary  rights  and 
privileges  of  Hebrews,  but  belonged  to  a  special 
and  distinct  class  of  servants— not  connected  with 
heath endona,  and  yet  not  to  be  regarded  as  proper 
Israelites;  but  born  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
constituting  a  middle  class  between  the  impover- 
ished Israelites  and  the  proper  servant3  bought  of 
heathen — the  class  to  which  would  belong  those 
descended  from  a  maid-servant  given  in  marriage 
by  the  master  to  his  servant  (Exod.  xxxi.  5). 
SaaUchiitz  further  considers  this  case  limited  to  an 
actual  maid-servant— one  who  has  been  previously, 
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such,  and  whom  her  owner  sells  to  another.  It 
points  to  a  foreign  slave ;  and  consequently  the 
statute  here  is  different  from  that  in  Exod.  xxi. 
7-16,  which  relates  to  a  free  Hebrew  woman. 
Michaelis  ('  Comment.,'  ii.,  sec.  88)  pronounces  the 
legal  provision  detailed  in  this  passage  as  an 
improvement  on  the  spirit  ot  the  Jewish  code. 
But,  on  Saalschutz'  hypothegis,.this  and  the  law  in 
Exodus  provide  for  persons  in  totally  difierent 
circumstances.  13.  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go 
away  empty— a  seasonable  and  wise  provision  for 
enabling  a  poor  unfortunate  to  regain  his  original 
status  in  society ;  and  the  motive  urged  for  his 
kindness  and  humanity  to  the  Hebrew  slave  was 
the  remembrance  that  tha  whole  nation  was 
once  a  degraded  and  persecuted  band  of  helots  in 
Egypt.  Thus  kindness  towards  their  slaves,  un- 
paralleled elsewhere  in  those  days,  was  inculcated 
by  the  Mosaic  law;  and  in  all  their  conduct  to- 
wards persons  in  that  reduced  condition,  leniency 
and  gentleness  were  enforced  by  an  appeal  which 
no  Israelite  could  resist. 

16.  if  he  say  ...  I  will  not  go  away.  If  they 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
release,  and  chose  to  remain  with  their  master, 
then,  by  a  peculiar  form  of  ceremony,  they  became 
a  party  to  the  transaction,  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves to  their  employer,  and  continued  in  his 
service  till  death,  'In  this  passage,  where  the 
symbolic  indication  of  permanent  servitude  is 
again  prescribed  (see  on  Exod.  xxi.  4-6),  it  is  stated 
still  more  definitely  that  the  ear  is  to  be  fastened 
by  the  awl  to  the  door.  The  manifest  dishonour 
which  lies  in  this  symbolic  act  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law;  for  this  seeks  to 
protect  personal  freedom  in  every  way,  and  always 
to  re-establish  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  approve 
of  one's  giving  himself  over  to  perpetual  servitude. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  before  us  he  had,  in  his 
love  for  his  family,  an  apparently  good  reason  for 
the  deed.  But  who  bade  him  at  the  outset  enter 
into  these  relations,  and  take  for  his  wife  a  maid  in 
the  ownership  of  her  master?  (Barrow's  Transla- 
tion of  Saalschutz '  On  Hebrew  Servitude.')  17,  And 
also  unto  thy  mai4-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise. 
3tr 
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of  the  passover. 


sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ;  for  he  hath  been 
hired  servant  to  thee,  in  serving  thee  six  years :  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest. 

19  All  ^the  firstling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou 
shalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  do  no  work  with  the 

20  firstling  of  thy  bullock,  nor  shear  the  firstling  of  thy  sheep :  thou  ^  shalt 
eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God  year  by  year  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose,  thou  and  thy  household. 

21  And  ''if  there  be  any  blemish  therein,  as  if  it  be  lame,  or  blind,  or 
haw  any  ill  blemish,  thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

22  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thy  gates:  tbe  unclean  and  the  clean  person 

23  shall  eat  it  alike,  as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the  hart.  Only  thou  shalt  not 
eat  the  blood  thereof ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  ground  as  water. 

16  OBSERVE  the  "  month  of  Abib,  and  keep  the  ^  passover  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  for  in  the  month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth 

2  out  of  Egypt  by  night.  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  '^the  herd,  in  the  place  which  the 

3  Lord  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.  Thou  ^  shalt  eat  no  leavened 
bread  with  it :  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread  therewith, 
e'den  the  bread  of  affliction ;  (for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  haste ;)  that  thou  mayest  remember  the  day  when  thou  camest 

4  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  there  shall 
be  no  leavened  bread  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  coasts  seven  days ;  neither 
^ shall  there  any  thing  of  the  flesh,  which  thou  sacrificedst  the  first  day  at 

5  even,  remain  all  night  until  the  morning.  Thou  mayest  not  ^sacrifice  the 
passover  within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee : 

6  but  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name 
in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  at  -^even,  at  the  going  down  of 
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—i.e.,  either  dismiss  lier  honourably,  and  with  a 
sufficiency  of  provisions,  or  oblige  her  to  life- 
servitude  by  observing  the  same  rites.  18.  worth 
a  double  liired  servant— i.  e.,  he  is  entitled  to 
double  wages,  because  his  service  was  more  ad- 
vantageous to  you,  being  both  without  wages  and 
for  a  length  of  time,  whereas  hired  servants  were 
engaged  yearly  (Lev.  xxv.  53),  or  at  most  for  three 
years  (Isa.  xvi.  14). 

19.  All  the  firstling  males  .  .  .  thou  shalt 
sanctify— (see  on  Exod.  xxii.  30.)  thou  shalt  do 
no  work  with  the  firstling  of  thy  bullock—?,  e., 
the  second  firstlings  (see  on  chs.  xii.  17,  18;  xiv.  23). 

CHAP.  XVI.  1-22.— The  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over.  1.  Observe  the  month  of  Abib— or  first- 
fruits.  It  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  our 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  Green  ears  of 
the  barley,  which  were  tJieu  filled,  were  offered 
as  first-fruits  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover. 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night.  This 
statement  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
hibition, Exod.  xii.  22,  as  well  as  with  the  recorded 
fact  that  their  dei  arture  took  j^lace  in  the  morn- 
ing (Exod.  xiii.  3 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3).  But  it  is 
susceptible  of  easy  reconciliation.  Pharaoh's  per- 
mission, the  first  step  of  emancipation,  was 
extorted  during  night,  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture commenced,  the  rendezvous  at  Eameses 
made,  and  the  march  entered  on  in  the  morning. 
2.  Thou  shalt  .  .  .  sacrifice  the  passover  [nDg 

IpDI  ]Nlf ;  Septuagint,  Qvcrti^  to  irdcrya.  Kupito  tco 
Gew  a-ov  Trpn^ara  kul  jSoai'',  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  strictly  and  pro- 
I)erly  the  i)assover.  The  whole  solemnity  is  here 
meant,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the 
chazizah,  the  additional  victims,  peace  offerings, 
that  were  presented  by  private  individuals  oa  the 
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subsequent  days  of  the  feast  (Num,  xxviii.  18,  19 ; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  7-9),  and  from  the  allusion  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  unleavened  bread  for  seven  days, 
whereas  the  passover  itself  was  to  be  eaten  at 
once.  Tlie  words  before  us  are  equivalent  to 
'  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  the  passover ' — 
i.  e.,  the  whole  festival  of  seven  days  (cf.  Ezek,  xlv. 
21),  including,  along  with  the  public  sacrifices  for 
every  day,  the  voluntary  oblations  of  individuals. 
The  early  Rabbins  interpreted  "the  flock"  as  re- 
ferring to  the  paschal  victims,  and  "  the  herd"  to 
the  chazizah.  3,  unleavened  bread— a  sour,  un- 
pleasant, unwholesome  kind  of  bread,  designed  to 
be  a  memorial  of  their  Egyptian  misery,  and  of 
the  haste  with  which  they  departed — not  allowing 
time  for  their  morning  dough  to  ferment,  5. 
Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  .  .  .  within  any  of 
thy  gates  [nnj.,  a  sacrifice].  This  word,  which  is 
applied  (Jer.  vii.  22)  to  a  great  and  solemn  sacri- 
fice, is  used  by  Moses  himself  for  the  passover. 
The  instructions  here  given  respecting  the  cele- 
bration of  the  passover  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Israelites  were,  after  their  settlement  in  the  pro- 
raised  laud,  no  longer  to  be  at  liberty  to  kill  it  at 
home,  but  in  the  place  which  God  should  choose 
to  put  His  name  there.  The  precise  time  when 
this  change  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
the  Israelites  is  not  mentioned;  but  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  not  uutil  the  sanctuary  was  erected  in 
an  appointed  place.  For  the  passover  was  to  be 
offered  nowhere  but  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  as  it  was  not  a  religious  feast  or  sacra- 
mental occasion  merely,  but  an  actual  sacrifice 
(Exod.  xii.  27 ;  xxiii.  18;  xxxiv,  25).  The  blood 
had  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  in  the  place 
where  the  true  Passover  was  afterwards  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  us  at  even.   6.  at  the  going  down  of 
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7  the  sun,  at  the  season  that  thoa  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  thou 
shalt  ^  roast  and  eat  it  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose :  and  thou  shalt  turn  m  the  morning,  and  go  mito-  thy  tents. 

8  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread  :  and  'on  the  ssventh  day  shall 
be  a  2 solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  do  no  work 
therein. 

9  Seven  ^  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee :  begin  to  number  the  seven 
weeks  from  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn. 

10  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ^a 
tribute  of  a  free-will  offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto 
the  LORD  thy  God,  according  ^'as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee : 

11  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and.  thy  maid-servant,  and  the 
Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  ^  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

12  hath  chosen  to  place  his  name  there.  And  ''^thou  shalt  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thorn  shalt  observe  and  do  these 
statutes. 

1 3  Thou  "  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven  days,  after  that 

14  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  ^corn  and  thy  wine:  and  ''thou  shalt  rejoice 
in  thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant, 
and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 

15  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates.  Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep 
a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose :  because  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
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the  &MXL—lit.,  between  the  evenings.  The  first  of  I 
the  two  evenings  began  with  the  declining  sun, 
and  terminated  at  sunset;  and  the  second,  w'hich 
comnienced  then,  continued  beyond  it.  The  time 
appointed  for  killing  the  passover  was  between 
them — viz.,  "at  the  going  down  of  the  sun"  (cf. 
ch.  xxi.  23;  Exod.  xii.  6;  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  Num.  ix. 
3-5 ;  xxviii.  4 ;  Josh,  viii,  29 ;  x.  27 ;  John  xix. 
31).  Hence,  according  to  the  rabbinical  tradi- 
iluus,  the  proper  time  for  the  killing  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and  the 
eleventh  hour— equivalent  to  our  three  and  five 
o'clock  P.M.  (Josephiis,  'Wars  of  the  Jews,'  b.  vi., 
ch.  ix.,  sec.  3).  at  the  season— i.  e.,  the  month 
and  day,  though  not  perhaps  the  precise  hour. 
The  immense  number  of  victims  that  had  to  be 
immolated  on  the  eve  of  the  passover— i.  e.,  within 
a  space  of  four  hours— has  appeared  to  some  writers 
a  great  difficulty.  But  the  large  number  of  offici- 
ating priests,  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  pre- 
jjaration  of  the  sacrifices,  the  wide  range  of  the 
court,  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  and  the  orderly  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  solemn  ceremonial,  rendered  it  easy  to  do 
that  in  a  few  hours  which  would  otherwise  have 
required  as  many  days.  7.  thou  shalt  roast— (see 
on  Exod.  xii.  8:  cf.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.)  thou  shalt 
turn  in  the  morning,  and  go  unto  thy  tents. 
The  sense  of  this  passage,  on  the  first  glance  of 
the  words,  seems  to  point  to  the  morning  after  the 
first  day— the  passover  eve.  Perliaps,  however, 
the  Divinely-appointed  duration  of  this  feast,  its 
solemn  character  and  important  object,  the  jour- 
ney of  the  people  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 
land  to  be  xjresent,  and  the  recorded  examples  of 
their  continuing  all  the  time  (2  Chr.  xxx.  21;  xxxv. 
17),  though  these  may  be  considered  extraordinary, 
and  therefore  exceptional  occasions,  may  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  leave  given  to  the  people 
to  return  home  was  to  be  on  the  morning  after 
the  completion  of  the  seven  days.  In  later  times 
permission  to  travel  on  the  day  after  the  paschal 
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supper  was  granted  to  an  extent  not  enjoyed  on 
the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  attention  to  secular 
work  was  considered  lawful  on  the  remaining  days 
of  the  festival  (Matt.  xxvi.  3-5;  xxvii.  62;  John 
vii.  32-45;  x.  22,  31). 

9,  10.  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number— the 
feast  of  weeks,  or  a  week  of  weeks  ;  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  (see  on  Exod.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Acts  ii.  1).  As  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover, 
a  sheaf  of  new  barley,  reaped  on  purpose,  was 
brought  into  the.  sanctuary  and  presented  as  a 
thank  offering  to  God,  so  on  the  second  day  of 
Pentecost  a  sheaf  of  new  wheat  was  presented  as 
first-fruits  (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  Num.  xxviii.  26)— a 
free-will  spontaneous  tribute  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  temporal  bounties.  This  feast  Avas  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  the  giving  of  the  law— that 
spiritual  food  by  which  man's  soul  is  nourished 
(ch.  viii.  3).  11.  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  &c.  It  was  a  time  of  great  public 
rejoicing,  in  which  the  servants  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  participating.  Indeed,  the  national 
festivals  were  holidays  for  the  servants;  and 
repeated  injunctions  are  made  that  they  share  in 
the  feast  (cf,  ch.  xii.  18). 

13-15.  Thou  Shalt  observe  the  feast,  &c.— (see 
on  Exod.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Num.  xxix.  12.) 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  appointment  of  this  feast  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  harvest.  Some  imagine  that  it  was 
designed  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  time  when 
they  had  no  corn-fields  to  reap,  but  were  daily 
supplied  with  manna ;  others  think  that  it  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  people  better  than  any 
other  period  of  the  year  for  dwelling  in  booths; 
others,  that  it  was  the  time  of  Moses'  second 
descent  from  the  mount ;  wdiile  a  fourth  class  are 
of  opinion  that  this  feast  was  prospectively  fixed 
to  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  Word  was  made 
fiesh  and  dwelt — lit.,  taberiiacled—SLmongst  us 
(John  L  14),  Christ  being  actually  born  at  that 
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increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands,  therefore  thou  shalt  surely 
rejoice. 

16  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  and  they 

17  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty:  every  man  shall  ^2^?^  ^  as  he 
is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath 
given  thee. 

18  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes :  and  they  shall  judge 

19  the  people  with  just  judgment.  Thou  ^shalt  not  wrest  judgment;  thou 
^  shalt  not  respect  persons,   neither  take  a  gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the 

20  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  ^  words  of  the  righteous.  ^  That  which 
is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  "live,  and  inherit 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

21  Thou  ^  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of 

22  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee.  Neither  shalt  thou  set 
thee  up  any  ^  image ;  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hateth. 

17  THOU  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any  hwWocV  or 
^  sheep  wherein  is  blemish,  or  any  evil-favoured ness :  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

2  If  there  be  found  among  you,  within  any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that  hath  wrought  wickedness  in 

3  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  transgressing  his  covenant,  and  hath 
gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  either  "  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  ^ which  I  have  not  commanded; 

4  and  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of  it,  and  enquired  diligently, 
and,  behold,  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination 

5  is  wrought  in  Israel ;  then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or  that 
woman,  which  have  committed  that  wicked  thing,  unto  thy  gates,  even 
that  man  or  that  woman,  and  shalt  stone  them  with  stones,  till 
they  die. 
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season,  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands  .  ,  . 
rejoice— i.  e.,  praising  God  with  a  warm  and 
elevated  heart.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated  during 
these  great  festivals,  that  no  personal  or  private 
rejoicings  might  be  mingled  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  public  and  national  gladness. 

16.  all  thy  males.  No  command  was  laid  on 
women  to  undertake  the  journeys,  partly  from 
regard  to  the  natural  weakness  of  their  sex,  and 
partly  to  their  domestic  cares. 

18-20.  Judges  and  officers.  These  last  meant 
heralds  or  bailiffs,  employed  in  executing  the 
sentence  of  their  superiors,  in  all  thy  gates.  The 

fate  was  the  place  of  public  resort  among  the 
sraelites  and  other  Eastern  people,  where  business 
was  transacted  and  causes  decided.  The  Ottoman 
Porte  derived  its  name  from  the  administration  of 
justice  at  its  gates.  But  the  word  "gates"  is 
evidently  to  be  taken  here  in  a  larger  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  'cities;'  and,  accordingly,  courts  of 
various  grades  for  the  administration  of  justice 
were  established  in  every  town.  There  were 
gradations  of  these  tribunals— from  ordinary  courts 
to  those  of  ultimate  appeal — presided  over  by 
officers  of  corresponding  rank  and  authority. 

21.  Thou  Shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove.  A 
grove  has  in  Scripture  a  variety  of  significations— 
a  group  of  overshadowing  trees,  or  a  grove  adorned 
with  altars  dedicated  to  a  particular  deity,  or  a 
wooden  image  in  a  grove  ( Judg.  vi.  25 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii. 
4-G).  They  might  be  placed  near  the  earthen  and 
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temporary  altars  erected  in  the  wilderness,  but 
they  could  not  exist  either  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temples.  They  were  places  which,  with  their 
usual  accompaniments,  presented  strong  allure- 
ments to  idolatry ;  and  therefore  the  Israelites  were 
prohibited  from  planting  them.  22.  Neither  shalt 
thou  set  thee  up  any  image  [naxn]— erroneously 
rendered  so  for  'pillar.'  Pillars  of  various  kinds, 
and  materials  of  wood  or  stone,  were  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  altars.  Sometimes  they 
were  conical  or  oblong,  at  other  times  they  served 
as  pedestals  for  the  statues  of  idols  (see  on  Gen. 
xxviii.  16-22;  Exod.  xxiv.  4;  Isa.  xix.  19;  Jer. 
xliii.  13:  cf.  2  Ki.  iii,  2;  x.  26;  Hos.  x.  1;  Mic,  v. 
12),  A  superstitious  reverence  was  attached  to 
thern,  and  hence  they  were  forbidden. 

CHAP,  XVII,  1-20,-1.  Things  Sacrificed  must 
BE  Sound,  1.  any  bullock  or  sheep  wherein  is 
blemish.  Under  the  name  of  bullock  were  com- 
prehended bulls,  cows,  and  calves ;  under  that  of 
sheep,  rams,  lambs,  kids,  he  and  she  goats.  An 
ox,  from  mutilation,  was  inadmissible  for  an 
offering  on  the  altar.  The  qualities  required  in 
animals  destined  for  sacrifice  are  described,  Exod. 
xii.  5;  Lev,  i.  3. 

2,  Idolaters  must  be  Slain.  2-7,  man  or 
woman,  that  hath  wrought  wickedness.  The 
grand  object  contemplated  by  God  in  choosing 
Israel  was  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  Himself;  and  hence  idolatry  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  in  some  grosser  form, 
is  called  'a  transgression  of  his  covenant.' 
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duty  of  a  king. 


6  At  '^the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is 
worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  one  witness  he 

7  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first  upon 
him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  So 
thou  shalt  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you. 

8  If  Hhere  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  -^between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke,  being 
matters  of  controversy,  within  thy  gates;  then  shalt  thou  arise,  ^and  get 

9  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  'Lord  thy  God  shall  choose ;  and  thou 
shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  ^unto  the  judge  that  shall 
be  in  those  days,  and  enquire;  -^and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sentence 

10  of  judgment:  and  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence,  which  they  of 
that  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  shall  show  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 

1 1  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee :  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do :  thou  shalt  not 
decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to  the  right  hand, 

12  nor  to  the  left.  And  ^the  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  ^will 
not  hearken  unto  the  priest  that  '  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die :  and  thou 

13  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously. 

When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will 
set  a  king  over  me,  like  "as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me;  thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose ;  one  "from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee : 
thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother. 
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rank  nor  sex  could  palliate  this  crime.  Every 
reported  case,  even  a  flying  rumour  of  the  per- 
petration of  so  heinous  an  offence,  was  to  be 
judicially  examined;  and  if  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  competent  witnesses — not  a  single  witness, 
however,  for  this  provision  against  a  hasty  and 
unjust  verdict,  deemed  one  of  the  wisest  arrange- 
ments of  modern  legislation,  was  incorporated  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code — the  offender  was 
to  be  taken  without  the  gates  and  stoned  to  death, 
the  witnesses  casting  the  first  stone  at  him.  The 
object  of  this  special  arrangement  was  partly  to 
deter  the  witnesses  from  making  a  rash  accusation, 
by  the  prominent  part  they  had  to  act  as  execu- 
tioners, and  partly  to  give  a  public  assurance  that 
the  crime  had  met  its  due  punishment, 

8-13.  The  Priests  and  Judges  to  determine 
Controversies.  8.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too 
hard  for  thee  (cf,  ch.  i.  16,  17;  Exod.  xviii.  22), 
In  all  civil  or  criminal  cases,  where  there  was  any 
doubt  or  difficulty  in  giving  a  decision,  the  local 
magistrates  were  to  submit  them  by  reference  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  Sanhedrim— the  supreme  coun- 
cil, which  was  composed  partly  of  civil  and  |)artly 
of  ecclesiastical  persons.  The  principal  of  these 
officers  were  to  be  "the  priests  the  Levites" — 
i.  e,,  the  Levitical  priests,  a  select  number  of 
them,  including  the  high  priest,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  who,  along 
with  a  proportion  of  brethren  from  the  other 
tribes,  are  called  by  enallage  (see  on  ch.  xix.  17) 
"the  judge"  (cf.  Wilkinson's  'Ancient  Egypt.,'  i,, 
p,  282;  Uengstenberg,  'Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,' 
Clarke's  edition,  pp.  150,  151,  note ;  Mic/taelis^ 
'Annotation '  on  this  passage;  Graves '  On  the  Penta- 
teuch '  ii.,  p.  22).  Tneir  sittings  were  held  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sanctuary,  because  in  great 
emergencies  the  high  priest  had  to  consult  God  by 
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Urim  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  From  their  judgment 
there  was  no  appeal;  and  if  a  person  were  so  per- 
verse and  refractory  as  to  refuse  obedience  to  their 
sentences,  his  conduct,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  good  government,  was 
then  to  be  regarded  and  punished  as  a  capital 
crime. 

14-20.  The  Election  and  Duty  of  a  King.  14. 
When  thou  ,  .  .  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over 

me.  In  the  following  passage  Moses  propheticalli/ 
announces  a  revolution  which  should  occur  at  a 
later  period  in  the  national  history  of  Israel.  No 
sanction  nor  recommendation  was  indicated;  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  popular  clamour  had 
effected  that  constitutional  change  on  the  Theo- 
cracy by  the  appointment  of  a  king,  the  Divine 
disapjjroval  was  expressed  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal terms  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  Permission  at  length 
was  granted,  God  reserving  to  Himself  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  family  and  the  person  who  should 
be  elevated  to  the  regal  dignity  (1  Sam.  ix.  16  ;  x. 
24 ;  xvi.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  4).  In  short,  Moses, 
foreseeing  that  his  ignorant  and  fickle  country- 
men, insensible  to  their  advantages  as  a  peculiar 
people,  would  soon  wish  to  change  their  constitu- 
tion and  be  like  other  nations,  provides  to  a  certain 
extent  for  such  an  emergency,  and  lays  down  the 
principles  on  which  a  king  in  Israel  must  act,  (cf. 
1  Sam.  viii.,  x.,  xii,)  He  was  to  possess  certain 
indispensable  requisites;  he  was  not  to  be  a, 
foreigner,  but  a  native  Israelite,  of  the  same  race' 
and  religion  as  the  people,  to  preserve  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  state,  especially 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  established  worship, 
as  well  as  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  a  spiritual  king, 
one  of  their  brethren  (Graves  'On  the  Pentateuch,' 
ii,,  p.  153;  also,  i,,  p.  32-35;  Hengstenherg,  'Chris- 
tology,'  i.  p.  227,  228).    15.  thou  mayest  not  set  a 
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Levites  inheritance. 
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16  But  he  shall  not  multiply  ^horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  *to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses :  forasmuch 
as  '  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  *  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more 
that  way.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  *  his  heart 
turn  not  away:  neither  shall  he  greatly  ^multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
gold.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  ^  that  which 

19  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites:  and  ^ it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall 
read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord 
his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them : 

20  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  tip  above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  ^turn  not 
aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left :  to  the  end 
that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  the 
midst  of  Israel. 

THE  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  Israel :  they  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance.  Therefore  shall  they  have  no  inherit- 
ance among  their  brethren :  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  hath 
said  unto  them. 

And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from  the  people,  from  them  that 
offer  a  sacrifice,  whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep ;  and  *  they  shall  give  unto  the 
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Stranger— e.,  by  .their  free  and  voluntary  choice. 
But  God,  in  the  retributions  of  His  providence, 
did  allow  foreign  prioces  to  usurp  the  dominion 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  17;  Matt.  xxii.  17).  16.  lie  shall 
not  multiply  horses.  The  use  of  these  animals 
was  not  absolutely  prohibited,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  might  not  be  em- 
ployed as  part  of  the  state  equipage.  But  the 
multiplication  of  horses  would  inevitably  lead 
to  many  evils,  to  increased  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  especially  with  Egypt,  to  the 
importation  of  an  animal  to  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  was  not  suited,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Oriental  military  despotism,  to 
proud  and  pompous  parade  in  peace,  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  Egyxjt  in  time  of  war,  and  a  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
God  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1  Ki.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  16;  ix. 
28;  Isa.  xxxi.  3).  The  reason  and  the  effect  of 
this  law  are  pointed  out  by  Bochart's  'Hiero- 
zoicon;'  by  Paxton,  'Natural  History,'  p.  205; 
Lowtli's  'Israelitish  Nation,' ch.  ii.,  7;  Sherlock^ s 
'Discourse  on  Prophecy,'  dissertation  iv. ;  Bunsen's 
'Egypt's  Place,'  iv.,  p.  559;  Hengstenherg,  'Egypt 
and  Books  of  Moses,'  p.  222.  Bovet  ('Voyage 
en  Terre  Sainte,'  p.  310)  says — 'In  the  present 
day  Egypt  is  the  country  of  donkeys,  and  Pales- 
tine that  of  horses.  In  Biblical  times  it  was  the 
reverse,  as  is  evident  from  the  early  rules  pre- 
scribed for  regulating  the  conduct  of  Israelite 
kings.  It  is  well  known  that  Solomon  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  set  himself 
above  the  law  (1  Ki.  x.  26-29;  2  Chr.  ix.  28),  in  his 
ambition  to  surpass  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East 
ill  magnificence.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  continued  to  be  upheld  by  the  prophets 
(Isa.  ii.  7),  and  even  in  an  age  of  gross  degeneracy, 
Zechariah,  when  describing  the  restoration  of  a 
native  sovereign,  represents  him  entering  Jeru- 
salem like  the  ancient  judges  of  Israel,  not  u])on 
a  horse  or  a  mule,  but  upon  an  ass  of  the  native 
breed'  (Zech.  ix.  9:  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  5).  17.  Neither 
shall  he  multiply  wives.  There  were  the  strongest 
reasons  for  recording  an  express  prohibition  on  this 
]>oint,  founded  on  the  practice  of  neighbouring 
countries,  in  which  polygamy  prevailed,  and  whose 
kings  had  numerous  harems;  besides,  the  monarch 
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of  Israel  was  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  the 
people,  and  had  nothing  but  the  Divine  law  to 
restrain  his  passions.  The  mischievous  effects 
resulting  from  the  breach  of  this  condition  were 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  Solomon  and  other 
princes,  who,  by  trampling  on  the  restrictive  law, 
corrupted  themselves  as  well  as  the  nation,  neither 
shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
gold — i.e.,  by  engaging  in  foreign  commerce.  In 
this  point  also  the  law  was  transgressed  (2  Chr.  i.  \ 
15)  by  Solomon,  who  was  imitated  by  Uzziah  (2  ! 
Chr.  xxvi.  2).  The  kings  were  forbidden  to  ac-  i 
cumulate  money  for  private  purposes.  18.  he  | 
shall  write  him  a  copy.  The  original  scroll  of  j 
the  ancient  Scriptures  was  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary under  the  strict  custody  of  the  priests  (see 
on  ch.  xxxi.  26 ;  2  Ki.  xxii.  8).  Each  monarch,  on 
his  accession,  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  true  and 
faithful  copy,  which  he  was  to  keep  constantly 
beside  him,  and  daily  peruse  it,  that  his  character 
and  sentiments  being  cast  into  its  sanctifying 
mould,  he  might  discharge  his  royal  functions  in 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  piety,  of  humility  and  a 
love  of  righteousness.  20.  that  he  may  prolong 
his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  crown  in  Israel  was 
to  be  hereditary,  unless  forfeited  by  personal 
crime. 

CHAP.  XVIII.  1-22.— 1-8.  The  Lord  is  the 

PfllESTS'  AND  THE  LeVITES'  INHERITANCE,    1.  The 

priests  the  Levites  ,  ,  .  shall  eat  the  offerings.  As 

the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  inheritance  allotted  them 
like  the  other  tribes  (see  on  Num.  xviii,  20),  but 
were  wholly  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office, 
their  maintenance  was  to  arise  from  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  and  certain  portions  of  the  oblations  pre- 
sented on  the  altar,  which  God  having  by  express 
appointment  reserved  to  Himself,  made  over  after 
being  offered  to  His  ministers  (Num.  xviii.  8). 

3.  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from  the 
people.  All  who  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
or  peace  offerings  (Lev.  vii,  31-33)  were  ordered  to 
give  the  breast  and  shoulder  as  perquisites  to  the 
priests.  Here  "the  two  cheeks,"  or  head,  and 
"the  maw,"  or  stomach,  deemed  anciently  n  great 
dainty,  are  specified.  But  whether  this  is  a  new 
injunction,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old,  with  the 
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4  priest  tlie  shoulder,  and  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw.  The  ^  first-fruit 
also  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece 

5  of  thy  sheep,  shalt  thou  give  him.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen 
him  out  of  all  thy  tribes,  ^  to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
him  and  his  sons  for  ever. 

6  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he 
*  sojourned,  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place 

7  which  the  Lord  shall  choose ;  then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  there  before 

S  the  Lord.    They  shall  have  like  ^ portions  to  eat,  besides  ^  that  which 

Cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony. 
9     When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 

thee,  ^thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations. 

10  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his 
daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  ^or  that  useth  divination,  or  an 

11  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  con- 
\2  suiter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.     For  all 

that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord:  and  *  because 

of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before 
13,  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  ^perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.  For  these 
14  nations,  which  thou  shalt  ^  possess,  hearkened  unto observers  of  times, 

and  unto  diviners :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered 

thee  so  to  do. 
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s^ipplement  oi  more  details,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. 

6-8.  if  a  Levite  come  .  .  .  "VTlth  all  the  desire 
of  Ms  mind.  It  appears  tliat  the  Levites  served 
in  rotation  from  the  earliest  times ;  but,  from  their 
great  numbers,  it  was  only  at  distant  intervals 
they  could  be  called  into  actual  service.  Should 
any  Levite,  however,  under  the  influence  of  emi- 
nent piety,  resolve  to  devote  himself  wholly  and 
continually  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  sanctuary, 
he  was  allowed  to  realize  his  ardent  wishes  ;  and 
as  he  was  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  work,  so  also 
to  a  share  of  the  remuneration.  Though  he  might 
have  a  private  ])roperty,  that  was  to  form  no 
ground  for  withholding  or  even  diminishing  his 
claim  to  maintenance  like  the  other  ministering 
priests.  The  reason  or  principle  of  the  enactment 
is  obvious  (1  Cor.  ix.  13).  At  the  same  time,  while 
every  facility  was  aflbrded  for  the  admission  of 
such  a  zealous  and  self-denying  officer,  this  ad- 
mission was  to  be  in  an  orderly  manner.  He  was 
to  minister  "as  all  his  brethren  " — i.  e.,  a  Gershon- 
ite  with  Gershonites,  a  Merarite  with  Merarites— 
so  that  there  might  be  no  derangement  of  the 
established  courses. 

9-14.  The  Abominations  of  the  Nations  are 
TO  BE  AVOIDED.  9.  thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do 
after  the  abominations  of  those  nations— [see  on 
Lev.  xviii.  21,  where  the  Septuagiut  renders,  'Let 
not  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  ...  to  Molech,' 
Kul  inrd  t5v  (nrep/xuTO^  erov  6v  Otocrets  Xwrpeveiv  apy^- 
outl;  whereas  in  the  passage  before  us  it  renders 
the  same  words,  TrepiKudaipoov  tov  viov  avTov  .  .  . 

tv  TTvpL]  10,  that  useth  divination  [D'Ppp  Dcp; 
Septuagint,  /lavTEvofxevo^  fxavTi'iav\.  [Dpj^  denotes 
primarily  to  divide,  and  thence  to  determine  by 
lot  or  divination,  jjarticularly  the  three  favourite 
methods  of  divining  specified  by  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21). 
The  verb  is  applied  to  soothsayers  (Josh.  xiii.  22; 
1  Sam.  vi.  2),  to  necromancers  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  8), 
and  to  false  y)rox)hets  among  the  Hebrews  (Mic. 
iii.  6,  7,  11).  The  i)lirase  appears  to  be  used  liere, 
not  to  describe  any  particular  branch  of  divina- 
tion, but  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
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various  arts  about  to  be  enumerated  (see  Rosen- 
miiller  in  hoc  loco,  UavernicFs  'Historico-Critical 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament').]  an  observer 
of  times  [p;rp,  participle  of  a  verb  signifying  to 
cloud  or  gather  clouds;  and  hence  some  interpret 
the  M'ord  here,  '  an  observer  of  clouds ; '  while 
others,  tracing  its  derivation  to  an  eye,  render 
it  '  a  fascinator  with  the  evil  eye. ']  It  is  uncertain 
what  kind  of  divination  is  referred  to.  [The  Sep- 
tu;!gint  has  here  K\t\oovLX,ofxevo^,  as  if  the  art  con- 
sisted in  some  peculiarity  of  voice  or  sound,  whereas 
it  uses  elsewhere  opviSrocTKOTrnGecrSts,  insiDcct  birds 
(see  on  Lev.  xix.  26).  ]  or  an  enchanter  [rraai]— 
or  an  observer  of  serpents  [one  who  practised  o(^io- 
fiavTEia,  andutteredalowhissingsound,  in  imitation 
of  those  reptiles  [Bocliart,  'Hierozoicon :'  seeonLev. 
xix.  26).  The  Septuagint  has  otwy.^o/xti/os.J  or  a 
witch  [F]K'5pi,  participle,  Piel]— a  practitioner  in 
magic,  a  sorcerer  (Exod.  vii.  11 ;  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  Mai. 
iii.  5) ;  used  in  the  feminine  form,  Exod.  xxii.  18. 
[Septuagint,  (papfxaKo^.']  11.  or  a  charmer  [nnni 
inn]— a  binder  with  magic  knots  or  si>ells  (cf.  Ps. 
Iviii.  5).  [Septuagint,  eiradSwv  kiraoi^v,  singing 
charms.  ]  or  a  con  suiter  with  familiar  spirits 

or  a  consulter  of  an  oracle  (Gesenius).  But 
ob  signifies  the  belly;  and  the  phrase  is  commonly 
taken  to  describe  a  ventriloquist.  [Septuagint,  ep- 
yacTTipiuLvdo^i.]  (See  on  Lev.  xix.  31.)  or  a  wizard 
r?yTl]— a  knowing  one,  a  wise  man.  [Septuagint, 
TEpaToa-KOTTo^,  an  observer  of  prodigies.  See  on 
Lev.  xix.  31,  where  the  Septuagint  renders  the 
original  by  eTraoiSoL.]  or  a  necromancer  [tii^h) 
D'riQn-'?^]— one  who  makes  enquiry  of  the  dead. 
[Septuagint,  tTrepcoTtov  tous  fE/cpovs.]  All  tliese 
irn])ostures,  which  were  subsidiary  to  idolatry, 
were  to  be  put  down  and  utterly  abolished.  It 
was  on  account  of  these  diabolical  arts,  and  the 
infamous  vices  to  which  they  led,  that  the  native 
tribes  were  to  be  expelled  from  Canaan.  In  spite 
of  this  express  command,  the  iieople  of  that  laud, 
especially  the  Philistines,  were  a  constant  snare 


The  great 
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Prophet  promised. 


15 


16 


The  ^LoKD  thy  God  -will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken; 
according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  in 
the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not. 

17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have 

18  spoken.  I  ^will  raise  them  up  a  i?Tophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  ''^put  my  words  in  his  mouth;  ^and  he  shall  speak 

19  unto  them  all  that  I  sliall  command  him.  And  ''it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 
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and  stumblingblock  to  the  Israelites,  on  account 
of  their  divinations  and  superstitious  practices. 

15-19.  Christ  the  Prophet  is  to  be  heard. 
15.  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  z. 
Prophet  (see  on  Gen.  xx.  7;  Exod.  vii.  1; 

Num.  xii.  6,  &c.)  The  insertion  of  this  promise,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  prohibition,  might 
warrant  the  application  which  some  make  of  it  to 
that  order  of  true  prophets  whom  God  commis- 
sioned, in  unbroken  succession,  to  instruct,  to 
direct,  and  warn  His  people;  and  in  this  view  the 
purport  of  it  is,  '  There  is  no  need  to  consult  with 
diviners  and  soothsayers,  as  I  shall  afford  you  the 
benefit  of  Divinely-appointed  prophets,  for  judg- 
ing of  whose  credentials  a  sure  criterion  is  given 
(vv.  20-22).  That  God  took,  as  a  Father,  a  vigilant 
care  in  all  the  most  common,  even  the. most  trivial 
affairs  of  life,  was  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
the  firm  belief  of  the  Hebrew  i)eople  (Gen.  xxiv. 
12;  xxx.  22;  xxxi.  42;  1  Sam.  i.  11);  and  hence, 
looking  upon  a  j)rophet  as  a  messenger  of  God, 
they  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  them 
information  on  every  object  of  interest  or  anxiety 
to  their  minds  (1  Sam.  ix.  6-10).  To  suit  this 
prevalent  mind,  God  was  pleased— in  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian—to make  special  provision  in  His  law ;  and 
accordingly,  when  prohibiting  the  Israelites  to_har- 
bour  diviners  or  to  consult  with  familiar  spirits, 
He  promised  to  give  them  a  Prophet  who  would 
reveal  His  will.  This  promise  was  fulfilled,  to  a 
certain  extent,  first  in  Joshua  (ch.  i.  17);  then  in 
the  collective  body  of  the  propliets  and  rulers  in 
Israel  (Josh.  ix.  14;  Jer.  xxi.  2;  xxxvii.  17;  Ezek. 
xiv.  1-7);  but  fully  realized  in  one  individual,  pre- 
eminent in  character  and  qualifications.  Hdver- 
nick  thinks  that  the  language  of  Moses  implies 
that  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  such  as  is  de- 
scribed whenever  the  national  exigencies  should 
demand  it.  Hengstenherg  ('  Christology,'  i.  ,  pp.  3, 
95-107)  thinks  it  comprehends  the  prophetic  order 
as  an  ideal  unity,  in  which,  however,  there  should 
be  a  real  Christ — the  Messiah.  Kurtz  ('History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  474-489)  and 
Baumgarten  (i.,  2,  p.  483)  maintain  an  exclusive 
reference  to  a  definite  person.  AH  concur  in  re- 
jecting the  opinions  of  the  Rationalists,  in  sup- 
porting the  Messianic  interpretation,  and  in 
showing  that  this  was  the  view  most  probably 
held  both  by  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  contem- 
poraries of  our  Lord  (John  iv.  25;  vi.  14,  45-47). 
Maimonides  ('Fundam.  Legis.,'  cap.  x.,  sec.  9) 
lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  '  that  a  prophet  of  whom 
another  prophet  has  testified  is  to  be  presumed 
a  proi)het,  aud  need  not  be  examined.  But 
Christ,  the  further  His  claims  are  investigated, 
appears  the  more  clearly  a  proijhet ;  for  not  only 
was  the  name  given  Him  (Matt.  xiv.  5 ;  xxi.  26 ; 
Mark  vi.  15 ;  xi,  32  ;  Luke  vii.  16;  xx.  6  ;  xxi.  46), 
but  multitudes  concluded  that  He  was  that  pro- 
phet that  should  come  "  (John  i.  21 ;  vi.  14).  Ihe 
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Messiah  alone  was  like  unto  Moses  (see  on  ch. 
xxxiv.  10)— in  His  mediatorial  character,  in  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  His  ministry,  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  magnitude  of  His  miracles,  in  His 
close  and  direct  communion  with  God,  in  His 
inaugurating  a  new  dispensation,  in  His  legislative 
capacity,  and  in  many  other  points  of  resemblance, 
the  full  enumeration  of  which  would  extend  our 
comment  to  an  undue  length.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  while  Moses  introduced  the  Old 
disi)ensation,  Christ  brought  in  the  New,  of  which 
the  former  was  a  type,  as  it  is  written,  "When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away."  Thus  Christ  completed 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  which  Moses  had 
left  imperfect ;  and  none  shall  .now  come  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  he  is  a  prophet  like  to  Christ. 
He  is  still  performing  His  prophetic  office  in  the 
Church.  He  did  so  after  His  ascension,  by  send- 
ing the  promised  Spirit  upon  His  apostles  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  . and  to  qualify  them  for  pub- 
lishing and  confirming  the  Gospel  to  the  world 
(Acts  ii.  32,  33  ;  iv.  20,  31 ;  Rom.  xv.  19) ;  and  it  is 
as  a  prophet  that  He  is  represented  as  opening  the 
sealed  book,  and  disclosing  what  was  to  befall 
His  Church  and  its  enemies  unto  the  end  of  time, 
(Rev.  V.)  Though  revelation  has  been  long  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  counsel  of  God  committed 
to  writing,  yet  Christ  still  continues  to  exercise 
His  prophetic  office  by  the  Spirit,  giving  gifts 
unto  men  for  the  w^ork  of  the  ministry  and  the 
edification  of  His  body ;  opening  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  that  they  may  understand -the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  perceive  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  what  is  revealed  in  them ;  and  so  making  the 
Gospel  come  to  them,  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur- 
ance (Luke  xxiv.  45 ;  Eph.  iv.  8-12 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5). 
Thus  this  prediction,  then,  which  was  fulfilled 
1,500  years  after  it  was  uttered,  is  expressly  ap- 
plied by  Peter  (Acts  iii.  22,  23)  and  by  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  37)  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  fully  answering 
the  description  given  of  Him.  18.  and  will  put 
my  words  in  his  mouth.  It  was  necessary  that 
one  who  was  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  should  be  inspired,  and  i-eceive 
an  unmistakeable  commission  to  that  office. 
Christ  laid  claim  both  to  insi)iration  and  a  Divine 
legation  (Ps.  Ixi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  18, 19;  John  viii.  28 ; 
xii.  49 ;  xiv.  24).  19.  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  Peter  reneats  it 
in  a  slightly  altered  form — "Him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you"  (Acts 
iii.  22).  A  similar  command  in  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  Moses  gave  attestation  to  Him,  was 
issued  from  the  excellent  glory,  "Hear  him" 
(Matt.  xvii.  5).  The  direful  consequences  of  un- 
belief in  Christ  and  disregard  of  His  mission  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  experienciug  during  1,800 


The  cities 
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of  refuge. 


20  But  ^  tlie  prophet  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  ^that  shall  speak  in  the 

21  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in 
thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not 

22  spoken?  When  ''a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Loud,  if  the 
thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously:  thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  of  him. 

19  WHEN  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut  off  the  nations,  whose  land  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  thou  ^  succeedest  them,  and  dwellest  in 

2  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses;  thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for 
thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to 

3  possess  it.  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way,  and  divide  the  coasts  of  thy 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  inherit,  into  three  parts, 

4  that  every  slayer  may  flee  thither.  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer 
which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may  live :  Whoso  killeth  his  neighbour 

5  ignorantly,  whom  he  hated  not  ^in  time  past;  as  when  a  man  goeth  into 
the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  stroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  ^head  slippeth  from  the 
*  helve,  and  ^  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die ;  he  shall  flee  unto 

6  one  of  those  cities,  and  live :  lest  the  avenger  of  the  blood  pursue  the 
slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,  and  overtake  him,  because  the  way  is  long, 
and  ^  slay  him ;  whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he 
hated  him  not  ^  in  time  past. 

7  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities 

8  for  thee.  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God  *  enlarge  thy  coast,  as  he  hath  sworn 
unto  thy  fathers,  and  give  thee  all  the  land  which  he  promised  to  give 

9  unto  thy  fathers;  if  thou  shalt  keep  all  these  commandments  to  do  them, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  walk 
ever  in  his  ways ;  ^  then  shalt  thou  add  three  cities  more  for  thee,  besides 
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years.  The  doom  denounced  by  Moses  against 
those  who  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  this  Pro- 
phet was  most  severely  executed  on  that  wicked 
generation  which  crucified  our  Saviour.  What 
they  themselves  said — "His  blood  be  on  us,  and 
on  our  children  " — was  verified  in  the  most  awful 
manner.  The  record  which  Josephus  has  given  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  affords  abundant  evidence 
that  God  required  of  that  guilty  race  the  blood  of 
His  Son,  which  had  been  so  cruelly  and  ignomini- 
ously  shed  by  them.  "I  will  require  it  of  him." 
Peter  expresses  it,  "He  shall  be  destroyed  from 
among  the  people  "  (Acts  iii.  23 :  cf.  Rom.  xi.  20 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16). 

21,  22.  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall 
we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken?— (see  on  Deut.  xiii.  1-5.) 

CHAP.  XIX.  1-21.-1-13.  Of  the  Cities  of  Ee- 
FUGE.  2.  thou  Shalt  separate  three  cities  ...  in 
the  midst  of  thy  land.  Goelism,  or  the  duty  of  the 
nearest  kinsman  toavenge  the  death  of  aslaughtered 
relative,  being  the  consuetudinary  law  of  that  age, 
as  it  still  is  among  the  Arabs  and  other  people  of 
the  East,  Moses  incorporated  it  in  an  improved 
form  with  his  legislative  code.  For  the  protection 
of  the  unintentional  homicide,  he  provided  certain 
cities  of  refuge ;  three  had  been  destined  for  this 
I)uri)Ose  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (ch.  iv.  41 ;  Num. 
XXXV.  11);  three  were  to  be  invested  with  the 
same  privilege  on  the  west  of  that  river  when 
Canaan  should  be  conquered.  "In  the  midst  of 
thy  land"— in  such  a  i)osition  that  they  would  be 
conspicuous  and  accessible,  and  equi-distant  from 
the  extremities  of  the  land  and  from  each  other. 
3.  Thou  Shalt  prepare  thee  a  way.  The  roads 
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leading  to  them  were  to  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  the  brooks  or  rivers  to  be  spanned  by  good 
bridges;  the  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  thirty- 
two  cubits;  and  at  all  the  cross  roads  sign-posts 
were  to  be  erected  with  the  words,  Melceleih, 
Mekeleth  —  '  rehige,  refuge,'  painted  on  them, 
divide  the  coasts  of  thy  land  .  .  .  into  three 
parts — the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  the 
south  to  the  north.  The  three  cities  oil  each  side 
of  Jordan  were  opposite  to  each  other  "as  two 
rows  of  vines  in  a  vineyard"  (see  on  Josh.  xx.  7, 
8).  6.  lest  the  avenger  of  the  hlood  pursue  the 
slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot.  This  verse  is  a 
continuation  of  the  third  (for  vv.  4,  5,  which  are 
explanatory,  are  in  a  parenthetical  form),  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  if  the  kinsman  of  a  person 
inadvertently  killed,  should,  under  the  impulse  of 
sudden  excitement,  and  without  enquiring  into 
the  circumstances,  inflict  summary  vengeance  on 
the  homicide,  however  guiltless,  the  law  tolerated 
such  an  act :  it  was  to  pass  with  impunity.  But 
to  prevent  such  precipitate  measures,  the  cities  of 
refuge  were  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
homicide,  that  "  innocent  blood  might  not  be  shed 
in  thy  land  "  {v.  10).  whereas  he  was  not  worthy 
of  death  [nTO-tDgitt'p]  —  he  had  not  incurred  a  sen- 
tence of  death  ;  was  not  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 
In  the  case  of  premeditated  murder  (vv.  11,  12) 
these  cities  afforded  no  immunity;  but  if  it  was 
only  manslaughter,  the  moment  the  fugitive  was 
within  the  gates,  he  found  himself  in  a  safe 
asylum  (Num.  xxxv.  26-28;  Josh.  xx.  6).  ' 

8,  9.  And  if  the  Lord  .  .  .  enlarge  thy  coast. 
Three  additional  sanctuaries  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  event  of  their  territory  extending 


Tlie  land-mark  is 


DEUTERONOMY  XX. 


not  to  he  removed. 


10  these  three:  that  innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in  thy  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon  thee. 

11  But  if  any  man  ^  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise 
up  against  him,  and  smite  him  ^  mortally  that  he  die,  and  fleeth  into  one 

12  of  these  cities  ;  then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence, 
and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  may  die. 

13  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him:  •''but  thou  shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood  from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 

14  Thou  ^  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  land-mark,  which  they  of  old 
time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

1 5  One  ^  witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for 
any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth :  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or 

16  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  established.  If  a 
false  witness  M'ise  up  against  any  man,  to  testify  against  him  ^that  which 

17  is  wrong;  then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is,  shall 
stand  before  the  Lord,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in 

18  those  days:  and  the  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition:  and,  behold, 
if  the  witness  he  a  false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely  against  his 

19  brother;  then shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto 

20  his  brother :  so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you.  And  *  those 
which  remain  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more 

21  any  such  evil  among  you.  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  ;  hut  'life  shall 
go  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot. 

20  WHEN  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies,  and  seest 
"  horses  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them  : 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  ^with  thee,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 


over  the  country  from  Hermon  and  Gilead  to  the 
Euijhrates  (see  on  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  31). 
But  it  was  obscurely  hinted  that  this  last  provision 
woukl  never  be  carried  into  effect,  as  the  Israelites 
would  not  fulfil  the  conditions — viz.,  'that  of 
keeping  the  commandments,  to  love  the  Lord,  and 
walk  ever  in  his  ways.'  In  point  of  fact,  although 
that  region  was  brought  into  subjection  by  David 
i  and  Solomon,  we  do  not  find  that  cities  of  refuge 
were  established,  because  those  sovereigns  only 
made  the  ancient  inhabitants  tributary,  instead  of 
sending  a  colony  of  Israelites  to  possess  it.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  cities,  however,  was  given 
only  for  Israelites ;  and  besides,  that  conquered 
teiTitory  did  not  remain  long  under  the  power  of 
the  Hebrew  kings.  One  of  the  arguments  of  the 
modern  Jews  for  concluding  that  Messiah  is  yet  to 
come  is  founded  on  this  passage, — that  as  there 
was  an  addition  of  three  cities  of  refuge  in  ancient 
times,  the  promise  still  remains  to  be  fulfilled;  for 
God  never  commanded  a  thing  in  vain  (extract 
from  Treatise  of  Maimonides  in  Wolf's  '  Journal,' 
p.  58). 

14.  The  Land-mark  is  not  to  be  Removed. 
14.  Thou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  land- 
mark. The  state  of  Palestine  in  regard  to  en- 
closures is  very  much  the  same  now  as  it  has 
always  been.  Though  gardens  and  vineyards  are 
surrounded  by  dry  stone  walls  or  hedges  of  prickly- 
pear,  the  boundaries  of  arable  fields  are  marked 
by  nothing  but  by  a  little  trench,  a  small  <iairn,  or 
a  single  erect  stone  placed  at  certain  intervals.  It 
is  manifest  that  a  dishonest  person  could  easily  fill 
the  gutter  with  earth,  or  remove  these  stones  a 
few  feet,  without  much  risk  of  detection,  and 
enlarge  his  own  field  hy  a.  stealthy  encroachment 
on  his  neighbour's.  This  law,  then,  was  made  to 
prevent  such  trespasses  in  the  land  which  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  occupy;  for  when  the 
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country  came  to  be  divided  amongst  the  tribes, 
and  the  families  composing  them  had  their  respec- 
tive patrimonies  allotted,  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
would  at  the  first  set  the  boundaries,  which  at 
no  future  period  it  would  be  lawful  to  alter  or 
remove. 

15.  Two  Witnesses  required.  15.  One  witness 
shall  not  rise.  The  following  rules,  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  testimony  in  public  courts,  are 
founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  A 
single  witness  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
demnation of  an  accused  person. — Punishment 
OF  A  false  Witness.  16-21.  But  if  convicted 
of  perjury,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  his  own  con- 
demnation, and  his  punishment  shall  be  exactly 
the  same  as  would  have  overtaken  the  object  of 
his  malignant  prosecution  (see  on  Exod,  xxi,  24 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  20).  No  mawkish  sentimentalism  or 
misplaced  pity  was  to  be  indulged  towards  a  false 
accuser,  whose  heartless  enmity  could  stimulate 
him  so  far  as  to  swear  away  the  property  or  the 
life  of  a  neighbour.  The  law  was  to  be  inflexibly 
executed  on  a  convicted  slanderer,  who  should  be 
doomed  to  siafier  the  penalty  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  maliciously  charged  another ;  and  nothing 
was  so  likely  to  piit  an  effectual  arrest  on  such 
infamous  attempts  as  the  infliction  of  this  retri- 
butive justice. 

CHAP.  XX.  1-20.— The  Priest's  Exhortation 
TO  encourage  the  People  to  Battle.  1.  When 
thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies. 
All  the  males  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  were 
liable  to  serve,  and  during  a  campaign  could  not 
leave  without  an  express  permission  from  the 
commander.  The  following  rules,  although  of 
course  prospective  in  their  obligation,  were  not  a 
merely  provisional  or  temporary  arrangement  in 
prospect  of  an  impending  war,  but  were  to  be  of 
standing  authority  in  Israel,  after  the  people. 


W/io  are 


BEUTEUONOMY  XX. 


exempt  from  war. 


2  land  of  Egj'pt,    And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle, 

3  that  the  priest  shall  approacb  and  speak  unto  the  people,  and  shall  say 
unto  them.  Hear,  0  Israel ;  ye  approach  this  day  unto  battle  against  your 
enemies :  let  not  your  hearts  ^  faint ;  fear  not,  and  do  not  ^  tremble, 

4  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  he 
that  goeth  with  you,  ^  to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you. 

5  And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying.  What  man  is  there 
that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it  ?  let  him  go  and 
return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate 

6  it.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  yet 
^  eaten  of  it  ?  let  him  also  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the 

7  battle,  and  another  man  eat  of  it.  And  ^  what  man  is  there  that  hath 
betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let  him  go  and  return  unto 

8  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her.  And  the 
officers  shall  speak  further  unto  the  people,  and  they  shall  say, What 
man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  ?  let  him  go  and  return 

9  unto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart  *  faint  as  well  as  his  heart.  And 
it  shall  be,  when  the  officers  have  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto 
the  people,  that  they  shall  make  captains  of  the  armies  ^to  lead  the 
people. 


B.  C.  1431, 
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having  become  settled  in  their  possessions,  shouid 
have  begun  to  build  houses,  to  plant  vineyards, 
and  to  marry  wives.  In  the  approaching  invasion 
of  Canaan,  or  in  any  just  and  defensive  war,  the 
Israelites  bad  reason  to  expect  the  presence  and 
favour  of  God.  2.  the  priest  shall  approach  and 
speak  unto  the  people.  Jewish  writers  say  that 
there  was  a  war-priest  appointed  by  a  special 
ceremonial  to  attend  the  army.  It  was  natural 
tliat  the  solemn  objects  and  motives  of  religion 
should  have  been  applied  to  animate  patriotism, 
and  give  additional  impulse  to  valour;  other 
people  have  done  this.  But  in  the  case  of  Israel 
the  regular  attendance  of  a  priest  on  the  battle- 
field was  in  accordance  with  their  Theocratic 

fovernment,  in  which  everything  was  done  directly 
y  God  through  his  delegated  ministers.  It  was 
the  province  of  this  priest  to  sound  the  trumpets 
{Xuni.  X,  9;  xxxi,  6),  and  he  had  others  under  him 
who  repeated  at  the  head  of  each  battalion  the 
exhortations  which  he  addressed  to  the  warriors 
in  general.  The  speech  {vv.  3,  4)  is  marked  by  a 
brevity  and  expressiveness  admirably  suited  to 
the  occasion — viz.,  when  the  men  were  drawn  up 
in  line.  4.  your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you. 
According  to  Jewish  writers,  the  ark  was  always 
taken  into  the  field  of  combat.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this  in  the  sacred  history;  and  it 
must  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  of  encourage- 
ment to  be  assured  that  God  was  on  their  side, 

5.  the  oflBcers  shall  speak  unto  the  people 
[nncb^n] — the  musterers,  roll-keepers  (see  on  2  Ki. 
XXV.  19,  where  a  different  word  is  used ;  also  on 
2  Chr.  XXV.  11,  where  both  of  these  occur).  [The 
Septuagint,  oi  ypa/xfiaTei^,  writers,  secretaries,  who 
are  called  'scribes'  or  'overseers,'  Exod.  v.  6.] 
They  might  be  keepers  of  the  muster-roll,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  military  heralds,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  announce  the  orders  of  the  generals  (2  Chr, 
xxvi.  11).  This  proclamation  {vv.  5,  8)  must  have 
been  made  previous  to  the  Y)riest's  address,  as 
great  disorder  and  inconvenience  must  have  been 
occasioned  if  the  serried  ranks  were  broken  by 
the  departure  of  those  to  whom  the  X)rivilege  was 
granted.  Four  grounds  of  exemption  are  expressly 
meutioued, — 1.  The  dedication  of  a  new  house, 
which,  as  in  all  Oriental  countries  still,  was  an 
important  event,  and  celebrated  by  festive  and 
religious  ceremonies  (Neh.  xii.  27) ;  exemption  for 
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a  year.  'It  was,  perhaps,'  says  Wilkinson,  '  at  the 
dedication  of  the  house  that  the  lucky  sentences 
or  omens,  as  "the  good  abode"  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  were  affixed ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the 
early  mention  of  this  custom  among  the  Jews, 
that  it  was  derived  from  Egypt— a  conjecture 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  our 
finding  even  the  storehouses,  vineyards,  and 
gardens  of  the  Egyptians  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  tutelary  deity.'  2,  The  planting  of  a 
vineyard.  The  fruit  of  the  first  three  years  (cf, 
Luke  xiii,  8)  being  declared  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
first-fruits  producible  on  the  fourth,  the  exemption 
in  this  case  lasted  at  least  four  years,  3,  The 
betrotlial  of  a  wife,  which  was  always  a  consider- 
able time  before  marriage.  It  was  deemed  a  great 
hardship  to  leave  a  house  unfinished,  a  new  pro- 
perty half  cultivated,  and  a  recently-contracted 
marriage  unconsummated ;  and  the  exemptions 
allowed  in  these  cases  were  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  man's  heart  being  deeply  engrossed 
with  something  at  a  distance,  he  would  not  be 
very  enthusiastic  in  the  public  service.  4.  The 
ground  of  exemx^tion  was  cowardice.  From  the 
composition  of  the  Israelitish  army,  which  was  an 
irregular  militia,  all  above  twenty  years  being 
liable  to  serve,  many  totally  unfit  for  war  must 
have  been  called  to  the  field ;  and  therefore  there 
was  profound  wisdom  and  great  political  ex- 
pediency in  these  prudential  arrangements,  to  rid 
the  army  of  such  unwarlike  elements — X'^^'sons 
who  could  render  no  efficient  service,  and  the 
contagion  of  whose  craven  spirit  might  lead  to 
panic  and  defeat  (cf.  Num.  vii,  10,  11;  Ps,  xxx., 
inscription).  The  later  Jews  celebrated  sucli 
occasions  by  a  feast,  called  [napn]  feast  of  dedi- 
cation. 9.  they  shall  make  captains  of  the 
armies  to  lead  the  people  [^ah^  mN3if  n;^  npsi 
Drn]— and  they  shall  set  (appoint)  captains  of  the 
hosts  in  the  head  (front)  of  the  peox)le.  When 
the  parties  exempted  on  the  specified  grounds  had 
been  removed,  and  the  whole  body  of  soldiers 
fit  for  service  was  mustered,  the  army  was  then 
arranged  in  its  old  familiar  division  of  thousands, 
hundreds,  and  families,  under  their  respective 
captains  (Num.  ii.  34 ;  xxvi.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1 ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  5).  chiefs,  leaders.]   This  is  the 

term  used  for  both  civil  and  military  officers. 


W/iat  cities                        DEUTEHONOMY  XX.                   must  he  devoted. 

10  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  ^then  proclaim 

11  peace  unto  it.    And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  the  answer  of  peace,  and  open 
unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall 

12  be  'tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee.    And  if  it  will 
make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou 

13  shalt  besiege  it :  and  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thine 
hands,  *  thou  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword : 

14  but  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the 
city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  ^  take  unto  thyself :  and  *  thou 
shalt  eat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee. 

15  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very  far  oif  from  thee, 

16  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations.    But  'of  the  cities  of  these 
people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou 

17  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth:  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy 
them ;  namely,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites;  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 

18  commanded  thee:  that  ''Hhey  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their 
abominations,  which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods;  so  should  ye 
^  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God. 

19  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war  against  it 
to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  ax 

ct^dHlou  Uilclll  •    lUl   l/llDU  llid)jcolj  cd/U  yjl    l/liclil,  d/liU.  tUOU.  oLidiil;  IIUU  CUU  tUcIXl 

down  C^for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life,)  ^to  employ  them  in  the 

20  siege :  only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  he  not  trees  for  meat, 
thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down ;  and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks 
against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee,  until  ^it  be  subdued. 
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31. 

ch  18.  9. 
Josh.  23.12, 
13. 

1  Cor  15.33. 

2  Cor.  6. 17. 
Eph.  5.  11. 

"  Ex.  23.  33. 

7  Or,  for,  0 
man,  the 
tree  of  the 
field  is  to 
be  em- 
ployed in 
the  siege. 

8  to  go  from 
before 
thee. 

9  it  come 
down. 

[The  Septuagint  also  has  apxovra^  for  both  (of. 
Exod.  xviii.  21  with  Num.  xxxi.  14).] 

10.  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
against  it.    An  important  principle  is  here  intro- 
duced into  the  war-law  of  Israel  regarding  the 
people  they  fought  against,  and  the  cities  they 
besieged.    With  "the  cities  of  those  people  which 
God  doth  give  thee"  in  Canaan,  it  was  to  be  a 
war  of  utter  extermination  [vv.  17,  18).    But  when 
on  a  just  occasion  they  went  against  other  nations, 
they  were  first  to  make  a  proclamation  of  peace, 
which,  if  allowed  by  a  surrender,   the  people 
would  become  dependent,  and,  in  the  relation  of 
tributaries,  the  conquered  nations  would  receive 
the  highest  blessings  from  alliance  with  the  chosen 
people :  they  w^ould  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Israel's  God  and  of  Israel's  worship,  as  well  as 
a  participation  of  Israel's  privileges  (see  on  Judg. 
xi.  12-27).    If,  however,  the  besieged  city  refused 
to  capitulate  and  be  taken,  a  universal  massacre 
w^as  to  be  made  of  the  males,  while  the  women 
and  children  were  to  be  preserved  and  kindly 
treated  {vv.  13,  14).    (Concerning  this  war-law, 
consult  Josephus,  '  Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  sec.  42,  and 
'  Contra  Apion,'  b.  ii.,  sec.  30. )  In  concurrence  with 
the  most  respectable  rabbis,  and  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  he  interprets  ch.  xx.  13  only 
to  imply  a  permission,  not  a  command.  'Thou 
mayest  kill  (not,  thou  shalt  kill)  the  males,'  that 
is,  'the  adult  males;'  or,  a.s  Josephus  interprets, 
'those  who  had  borne  arms  against  them,'  which 
at  that  time  included  all  the  adult  males  (cf.  2  Ki. 
vi.  22),  which,  however  interpreted,  shows  an  in- 
stance of  mercy  to  prisoners  by  express  Divine 
authority.    Selden  ('De  Jure  Gentium  apud  He- 
brseos,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  xvi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  673)  quotes 
various    authorities   to   show  the  Jews  were 
authorized  to  spare  all  prisoners  who  should  become 
proselytes  (even  of  the  seven  nations),  as  there 
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would  then  be  no  danger  of  learning  abominations 
from  them  {v.  18) ;  and  he  proves  that  it  was  an 
ancient  tradition  among  the  Jews  that,  in  besieg- 
ing a  city,  an  interval  was  to  be  left  to  give  the 
besieged  an  opportunity  of  escaping.    For  the 
treatment  of  female  captives,  consult  '  Philo  de 
Charitate,'p.  547  {Graves  '  On  the  Pentateuch, 'ii.,  p. 
102,  note).   See  also  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
humane  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  war- 
law,  in  contrast  with  the  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  Assyrians  and  other  ancient  heathen  people, 
in  De  Quinceys  '  Collected  Works,'  vol.  iii.,  'In- 
troduction,' pp.  8-11.   He  concludes  thus,—'  When 
we  consider  how  intimate  and  how  ancient  was 
the  connection  between  Assyria  and  Palestine, 
how  many  things  (in  war  especially)  were  trans- 
ferred immediately  through  the  intervening  tribes 
(all  habitually  cruel),  from  the  people  on  the  Tigris 
to  those  on  the  Jordan,  I  feel  convinced  that 
Moses  must  have  interfered  most  peremptorily 
and  determinately,  and  not  merely  by  verbal 
ordinances,  but  by  establishing  counter  usages 
against  this  spirit  of  barbarity,  otherwise  it  would 
have  increased  contagiously  ;  whereas  we  meet 
with  no  such  hellish  atrocities  amongst  the  children 
of  Israel.'    By  this  means  a  iirovision  was  made 
for  a  friendly  and  useful  connection  being  estab- 
lished between  the  captors  and  the  captives  ;  and 
Israel,  even  through  her  conquest,  would  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  nations. 

19.  thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof. 
In  a  protracted  siege  wood  would  be  required  for 
various  purposes,  both  for  military  works  and  for 
fuel.    But  fruit-bearing  trees  were  to  be  carefully 
spared ;  and,  indeed,  in  warm  countries  like  India, 
where  the  people  live  much  more  on  fruit  than  we 
do,  the  destruction  of  a  fruit  tree  is  considered  a 
sort  of  sacrilege.    20.  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks 
against  the  city.   It  is  evident  that  some  sort  of 
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21     IF  one  be  found  "slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  possess  it,  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who  hath  slain 

2  him;  then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they  shall 

3  measure  unto  the  cities  which  are  round  about  him  that  is  slain.  And 
it  shall  be,  that  the  city  which  is  next  unto  the  slain  man,  even  the  elders 
of  that  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not  been  wrought  with,  and 

4  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke;  and  the  elders  of  that  city  shall 
bring  down  the  heifer  unto  a  rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared  nor 

5  sown,  and  shall  strike  off  the  heifer's  neck  there  in  the  valley :  and  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  come  near;  (for  ^them  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  ^by  their  ^word  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be  tried,) 

6  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  unto  the  slain  man,  shall 

7  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley :  and  they 
shall  answer  and  say,  *Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have 

8  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  redeemed,  ^ and  lay  not  innocent  blood  ^unto  thy  people  of 

9  Israel's  charge.  And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them.  So  ^shalt  thou 
put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from  among  you,  when  thou  shalt 
do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

10  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  hast  taken  them 

11  captive,  and  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  a 

12  desire  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife  ;  then  thou  shalt 
bring  her  home  to  thine  house;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  ^pare 

13  her  nails;  and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of- her  captivity  from  off  her, 
and  shall  remain  in  thine  house,  and  *  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother 
a  full  month:  and  after  that  thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her 
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military  engines  were  intended ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  know  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites 
learnt  their  military  tactics,  the  method  of  con- 
ducting a  siege  was  by  throwing  up  banks,  and 
making  advances  with  moveable  towers,  or  with 
the  testudo  ( Wilkinson).  Forts  or  towers  were 
constructed  with  planks  of  timber,  when  intended 
to  be  stationary;  but  they  were  made  of  a  lighter 
frame,  covered  with  wicker-work,  when  moveable 
(see  '  Kineveh  and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  368,  9). 

CHAP.  XXI.  1-23.— 1-9.  Expiation  of  Uncer- 
tain Murder.  1.  If  one  be  found  slain  .  .  .  lying 
in  the  field.  The  ceremonies  here  ordained  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  discovery  of  a  slaughtered  corpse  show 
the  ideas  of  sanctity  which  the  Mosaic  law  sought 
to  associate  with  human  blood,  the  horror  which 
murder  inspired,  as  well  as  the  fears  that  were 
felt  lest  God  should  avenge  it  on  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  pollution  which  the  land  was  sup- 
posed to  contract  from  the  effusion  of  innocent, 
unexpiated  blood.  According  to  Jewish  writers, 
the  sanhedrim,  taking  charge  of  such  a  case,  sent 
a  deputation  to  examine  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
they  having  reported  which  was  the  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  an  order 
was  issued  by  their  supreme  authority  to  the 
elders  or  magistrates  of  that  town  to  provide  the 
heifer  at  the  civic  expense,  and  go  through  the 
appointed  ceremonial.  The  engagement  of  the 
public  authorities  in  the  work  of  expiation — 
the  purchase  of  the  victim  heifer— the  conducting 
it  to  a  "  rough  valley,"  which  might  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  which,  as  the  original— 
[Ip^H  h^i  :  cf.  Amos  v.  24.  Septuagint,  eis 
(papayya  Tpax^iau,  a  "rough,"  rugged  valley] — 
implies,  was  a  wady,  a  perennial  stream,  in  the 
waters  of  which  the  polluting  blood  would  be 
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wiped  away  from  the  land,  and  a  desert,  withal, 
incapable  of  cultivation — the  striking  off  of  the 
heifer's  head,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of 
slaughtering  (see  Wilkinson,  'Ancient  Egyptians,' 
ii.,  p.  375)— the  presence  of  the  Levites,  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  the  washing  of  the  magistrates' 
hands,  which  was  an  ancient  act  symbolical  of  in- 
nocence (see  on  Matt,  xxvii.  24),  followed  by  a 
solemn  denial  of  the  imputation  of  the  crime  of 
blood-guiltiness,  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  which  they  lived— the  whole  of  the 
ceremonial  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  on  the  Oriental  mind 
generally,  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  magis- 
trates in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  criminal,  and  the 
repression  of  crime.  This  singular  statute  con- 
cerning homicide  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known is  unquestionably  far  superior  to  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  criminal  code  of  any  other 
ancient  nation.  Plato  ('De  Leg.,'  lib.  ix.,  which  is 
commonly  appealed  to  as  a  model  of  legislative 
wisdom)  inerely  provided,  that  on  the  discovery  of 
a  murdered  corpse,  and  the  assassin  could  not  be 
got,  proclamation  should  be  made  prohibiting  his 
entrance  into  a  temple ;  for,  if  he  were  detected, 
he  should  be  immediately  put  to  death,  and  denied 
the  rites  of  burial.  But  the  enactment  of  Moses, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  expressive  solem- 
nity of  observances,  was  better  calculated  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  penal  statute ;  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  or  germ  of  the  modern 
coroners'  inquests. 

10-23.  The  Treatment  of  a  Captive  taken 
TO  Wife.  10-14u  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war 
.  .  .  and  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 
woman  (cf.  Num.  xxxi.  18).  According  to  the 
war  customs  of  all  ancient  nations,  a  female  cap- 
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14  husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have 
no  delight  in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will ;  but  thou 
shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 
her,  because  thou  •'hast  humbled  her. 

15  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and  *  another  hated,  and  they 
have  born  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated;  and  z/the  first- 

16  born  son  be  hers  that  was  hated:  then  it  shall  be,  'when  he  maketh  his 
sons  to  inherit  that  which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the 
beloved  first-born  before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  first- 

17  born:  but  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of  the  hated  for  the  first-born, 

by  giving  him  a  double  portion  of  all  *  that  he  hath :  for  he  is  "  the 
beginning  of  his  strength:  the  ^right  of  the  first-born  is  his. 

18  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  which  will  not  obey  the 
voice  of  his  ^father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that,  when  they  have 

19  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them ;  then  shall  his  father  and  his 
mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city. 


tive  became  the  slave  of  the  victor,  who  had  the 
sole  and  unchallengeable  control  of  right  to  her 
person.  Moses  improved  this  existing  usage  by 
Special  regulations  on  the  subject.  He  enacted 
that,  in  the  event  of  her  master  being  captivated 
by  her  beauty  and  contemplating  a  marriage  with 
her,  a  month  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  during 
which  her  perturbed  feelings  might  be  calmed,  her 
mind  reconciled  to  her  altered  condition,  and  she 
might  bewail  the  loss  of  her  parents,  now  to  her 
the  same  as  dead.  A  month  was  the  usual  period 
of  mourning  with  the  Jews ;  and  the  circumstances 
mentioned  here  were  the  signs  of  grief — the  shav- 
iug  of  the  head,  the  (not  paring,  but  lit,  doing, 
i.  e.,)  allowing  the  nails  to  grow  uncut,  the  putting 
off  her  gorgeous  dress,  in  which  ladies  on  the  eve 
of  being  captured  arrayed  themselves,  to  be  the 
more  attractive  to  their  captors  {Ovid,  'Hemed. 
Amor.,'  p.  343).  One  design  of  these  regulations 
is  thought  to  have  been  to  prove  whether,  in  the 
altered  appearance  of  her  person,  by  the  emblems 
of  affliction,  his  attachment  would  continue  un- 
diminished ;  and  they  are  minutely  specified, 
because,  a  heathen  war-captive,  she  might,  had  the 
matter  been  left  to  herself,  have  followed  the 
mourning  rites  of  her  own  idolatrous  country. 
Others  view  these  details  as  totally  unconnected 
here  with  a  state  of  mourning,  and  bearing  a 
different  significance,  'The  shaving  of  the  head' 
is  reckoned  a  manifestation  of  her  embracing  the 
Jewish  religion,  according  to  a  custom  prevalent 
in  the  East  for  a  Christian  to  have  his  head  shaved 
on  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Mahommedanism. 
'The  doing  or  'making  the  nails'  is  an  expression 
that  evidently  puzzled  our  translators :  for  they 
have  rendered  it  in  two  opposite  ways — "  pare  her 
nails,"  in  the  text ;  '  suffer  them  to  grow,'  in  the 
margin  (cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  24).  It  may  probably 
mean  neither,  but  the  tinging  them  of  a  red,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  a  saffron  colour,  with  al- 
kenna,  a  powder  or  paste  from  the  pulverized 
leaves  of  an  odoriferous  plant,  which,  being  put  on 
the  nails  all  night,  dyes  them  a  bright  hue,  which 
lasts  for  about  four  weeks,  when  it  is  renew^ed 
(Hasselquist,  '  Travels').  This  kind  of  personal 
adornment,  which  is  greatly  admired  in  the  East, 
is  very  ancient,  having  been  seen  on  the  hands 
and  feet  of  some  very  old  mummies ;  and  if  it  was 
familiarly  practised  in  Egypt  before  the  exodus, 
the  Israelites  may  have  borrowed  it  from  that 
country.  The  delay  was  full  of  humanity  and 
kindness  to  the  female  slave,  as  well  as  a  pruden- 
tial measure  to  try  the  strength  of  her  master's 
affections.  If  his  love  should  afterwards  cool,  and 
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he  become  indifferent  to  her  person,  he  was  not  to 
lord  it  over  her,  neither  to  sell  her  in  the  slave- 
market,  nor  retain  her  in  a  subordinate  condition 
in  his  house,  but  she  was  to  be  free  to  go  where 
her  inclinations  led  her. 

15-17.  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved, 
and  another  hated.  In  the  original,  and  in  all  trans- 
lations but  ours,  the  words  are  rendered  'have 
had,'  referring  to  events  that  have  already  taken 
place.  [Septuagint,  'Eav  5e  yivwvTUL  &vdpu)Trio  duo 
yvvaiKe^  kui  TCKcoariv  —  If  there  have  been  to  a 
man  two  wives,  and  they  have  born  him  sons. 
Vulgate,  '  Si  habuerit  homo  uxores  duas  et  pepe-  ^ 
reriutei  filios,'  &c.]  That  the  '  had'  has,  by  some 
mistake,  been  omitted  in  our  version,  seems  highly 
probable,  from  other  verbs  being  in  the  past  tense 
—  "hers  that  was  hated,"  not  'hers  that  is 
hated,'  evidently  intimating  that  she  (the  first 
wife)  was  dead  at  the  time  referred  to.  Moses, 
therefore,  does  not  here  legislate  upon  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  tw^o  wives  at  the  same  time,  but 
on  that  of  a  man  who  has  married  twice  in  succes- 
sion, the  second  wife  after  the  decease  of  the  first ; 
and  there  was  an  obvious  necessity  for  legislation 
in  these  circumstances  ;  for  the  first  wife,  who 
was  hated,  was  dead,  and  the  second  wife,  the 
favourite,  was  alive  ;  and  with  the  feelings  of  a 
stepmother,  she  would  urge  her  husband  to  make 
her  own  son  the  heir.  This  case  has  no  bearing 
upon  polygamy,  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Mosaic  code  legalized  (see  DwigMs  '  Hebrew 
Wife,'  pp.  17,  18).  17.  a  double  portion  {u\x^  'qJ 
—a  'mouth'  or  'mouthful  or  two;'  a  phrase 
founded  on  the  ancient  custom  of  a  double  or 
larger  mess  before  a  guest  whom  a  host  wishes  to 
honour  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  Luke  xv.  12:  cf.  2  Ki.  ii. 
9;  Zech.  xiii.  8).  That  there  was  a  necessity  for 
such  a  legislative  provision  in  the  circumstances 
which  this  passage  describes  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  Abraham,  who  in  his  lifetime  gave 
limited  allowances  to  his  other  sons,  while  the 
bulk  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  Isaac  (see 
Bosenmuller,  '  Alte  und  Neue  Morgenland,'  vol.  v., 
p.  115). 

18-21.  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious son.  A  severe  law  was  enacted  in  this  case. 
Hebrew  parents  were  not,  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  of  their  children  ;  but  still  they  had,  in 
addition  to  their  natural,  a  legal  authority  over 
them.  In  case  of  "a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son" — i.  e.,  one  whose  insubordination  and  dan- 
gerous violence  was  the  result  of  reckless  and 
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20  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his 
city,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice; 

21  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone 
him  with  stones,  that  he  die:  ^so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among 
you ;  ^and  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear. 

22  And  if  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  *  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be 

23  put  to  death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree;  his  *body  shall  not  remain 
all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day; 
(for  ^'he  that  is  hanged  is  ^accursed  of  God;)  that  ^thy  land  be  not 
defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance. 

22  THOU  "shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and 
^hide  thyself  from  them:  thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them  again  unto 

2  thy  brother.  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if  thou  know 
him  not;  then  thou  shalt  bring  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be 
with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him 

3  again.  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do 
with  his  raiment ;  and  with  all  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's,  which  he  hath 
lost,  and  thou  hast  found,  shalt  thou  do  likewise :  thou  mayest  not  hide 

4  thyself.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the 
way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them 
up  again. 

5  The  Voman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment :  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
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confirmed  profligacy — the  law  provided  a  remedy. 
But  in  the  first  place  they  must  have  exhausted 
every  means  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation. 
They  were  themselves  to  become  the  prosecutors, 
and  the  consent  of  both  parents  was  required  as  a 
prevention  of  any  abuse  of  it ;  for  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  would  not  both  agree  to 
a  criminal  information  against  their  son,  except 
from  absolute  necessity,  arising  from  his  inveterate 
and  hopeless  wickedness  ;  and  in  that  view  the 
law  was  wise  and  salutary,  as  such  a  person  would 
be  a  pest  and  nuisance  to  society.  The  punish- 
ment was  that  to  which  blasphemers  were  doomed ; 
for  parents  are  considered  God's  representatives, 
and  invested  with  a  portion  of  His  authority  over 
their  children.  Not  a  single  instance  of  this  law 
having  been  put  in  execution  occurs  in  the  whole 
history  of  Israel ;  and  the  warranted  inference  is, 
that  the  legislator  evinced  his  wisdom  by  the 
establishment  of  a  statute  which  exercised  an  in- 
direct but  powerful  influence  in  remedying  the 
evil,  by  either  leading  jjarents  to  take  particular 
care  in  the  up-bringiog  of  their  children,  or  else  iu 
promiDting  natural  afiection  to  carry  longsufiering 
to  the  utmost  extreme,  ere  a  public  tribunal  was 
appealed  to.  (See  an  instance  of  Herod  the  Great 
taking  advantage  of  this  law  against  two  of  his 
sons  before  the  judges  at  Berytus,  Josephus, 
'Antiquities,'  b.  xvi.,  ch.  xi.,  sec.  2.) 

22.  if  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  .  .  .  and 
thou  hang  him  on  a  tree.  Hanging  was  not  a 
Hebrew  form  of  execution— giVjbeting  is  meant; 
but  the  body  was  not  to  be  left  to  rot,  or  be  a 
prey  to  ravenous  birds  ;  it  was  to  be  buried  "that 
day,"  either  because  the  stench  of  a  hot  climate 
would  corrupt  the  air,  or  the  spectacle  of  a.n 
exposed  corpse  bring  ceremonial  defilement  on  the 
land.  23.  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of 
God)  [^i*?!!]— suspended ;  the  suspension  refers  to 
the  carcase.  A  dead  body  being  deemed  an  un- 
clean thing  which  defiled  the  person  who  came 
into  contact  with  it,  it  follows  that  the  corpse  of 
a  criminal  who  has  suffered  an  ignominious  death 
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by  execution  was,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  an 
abomination  and  a  curse ;  and  accordingly  this 
term  is  actually  applied  to  all  violators  of  the 
Divine  law  (ch.  xxvii.  15  to  end).  [The  Septuagint 
has  'TTd's  KiKpajuLevoi  e-irl  ^vXov — every  one  who 
hangeth  on  a  tree  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  13).] 

CHAP,  XXII.  1-30.-OF  Humanity  toward 
Brethren,  1.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's 
ox,  &c.  "Brother"  is  a  term  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, comprehending  persons  of  every  description 
— not  a  relative,  neighbour,  or  fellow-countryman 
only,  but  any  human  being  known  or  unknown,  a 
foreigner,  and  even  an  enemy  (Exod.  xxiii.  4). 
The  duty  inculcated  is  an  act  of  common  justice 
and  charity,  which,  while  it  was  taught  by  the  law 
of  nature,  was  more  clearly  and  forcibly  enjoined 
in  the  law  delivered  by  God  to  His  people.  In- 
diflference  or  dissimulation  in  the  circumstances 
supposed  would  not  only  be  cruelty  to  the  dumb 
animals,  but  a  violation  of  the  common  rights  of 
humanity  ;  and  therefore  the  dictates  of  natural 
feeling,  and  still  more  the  authority  of  the  Divine 
law,  enjoined  that  the  lost  or  missing  property  of 
another  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  tinder,  till 
a  proper  opportunity  occurred  of  restoring  it  to 
the  owner. 

5-12.  The  Sex  to  be  Distinguished  by  Ap- 
parel. 5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  a  man.  Disguises  were 
assumed  at  certain  times  in  heatl^en  temples, 
Maimonides  ('More  Nevochim,,'  pars  iii.,  cap,  xii.) 
mentions  that  a  man  attired  in  a  coloured  female 
dress,  in  honour  of  Venus,  Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte, 
and  a  woman  equipped  in  armour,  worshipped  at 
the  shrine  of  the  statue  of  Mars,  (see  also  Spencer, 
'  De  Legibus  Hebreeorum,'  lib,  i.,  cap.  v.,  xi.)  The 
old  Asiatics,  when  they  engaged  in  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth,  were  accustomed,  according  to  Philo- 
corus,  quoted  by  Townley  (in  his  edition  of  Maim- 
onides, note  33),  to  exchange  the  male  and  female 
dresses.  In  fact,  all  idolaters  confounded  the 
sexes  of  their  deities— representing  them  sometimes 
as  male,  at  other  times  as  female ;  and  hence  their 
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6  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on 
the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting 
upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  '^thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with 

7  the  young :  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the 
young  to  thee;  Hhat  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  may  est 
prolong  thy  days. 

8  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then-  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement 
for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall 
from  thence. 

9  Thou shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds;  lest  the  ^ fruit 
of  thy  seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be 

10  defiled.    Thou  ^ shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together.  Thou 
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worshippers,  male  and  female,  fell  gradually  into 
the  custom,  which  became  extensively  prevalent, 
of  changing  their  attire  in  adaptation  to  the  sex 
of  a  particular  divinity.  (See  many  instances 
adduced  by  Youjig,  'Idol.  Corruptions  in  Religion,' 
vol.  i.,  pp.  97-105.)  It  is  probable  that  a  reference 
was  made  to  unbecoming  levities  practised  in 
common  life.  They  were  properly  forbidden  ;  for 
the  adoption  of  the  habiliments  of  the  one  sex  by 
the  other  is  an  outrage  on  decency,  obliterates  the 
distinctions  of  nature  by  fostering  softness  and 
effeminacy  in  the  man,  impudence  and  boldness 
in  the  woman,  as  well  as  levity  and  hypocrisy  in 
both  ;  and,  in  short,  opens  the  door  to  an  influx  of 
so  many  evils,  that  all  who  wear  the  dress  of  an- 
other sex  are  pronounced  "an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord." 

6.  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee. 

This  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  humanizing 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  checking  a  tendency 
to  wanton  destructiveuess,  and  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  kind  and  compassionate  tenderness  to  the 
tiniest  creatures.  But  there  was  wisdom  as  well 
as  humanity  in  the  precept  j  for,  as  birds  are  well 
known  to  serve  important  uses  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  extirpation  of  a  species,  whether  of 
edible  or  ravenous  birds,  must  in  any  country  be 
productive  of  serious  evils.  Palestine,  in  parti- 
cular, was  situated  in  a  climate  which  produced 
poisonous  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  between 
deserts  and  mountains  from  which  it  would  have 
been  overrun  with  them,  as  well  as  immense 
swarms  of  flies,  locusts,  mice,  and  vermin  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  if  the  birds  which  fed  upon  them  were 
extirpated  {Michaelis).  Accordingly,  the  counsel 
given  in  this  passage  was  wise  as  well  as  humane, 
to  leave  the  hen  undisturbed,  as  the  privation  of 
ber  young  would  be  affliction  enough  without  the 
additional  calamity  of  the  loss  of  her  liberty. 
Besides,  left  in  her  native  haunts,  she  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  rearing  another  family  in  their 
etead  ;  while  the  taking  of  the  brood  occasionally 
was  permitted  as  a  check  to  too  rapid  an  increase. 
Harmer  ('Observations,'  iv.,  p.  31)  institutes  an 
enquiry  into  the  reasons  that  might  have  induced 
Moses  to  issue  this  prohibition  to  the  Israelites 
while  encamped  on  the  confines  of  the  promised 
land,  and  made  no  previous  mention  of  the  subject, 
although  birds  were  and  are  undoubtedly  inhabi- 
tants of  the  desert.  Quails,  partridges,  pigeons, 
ostriches,  are  met  with  by  travellers  in  that  part 
of  the  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites 
t3assed.  As  to  the  ostrich,  he  answers  that  their 
eggs,  deposited  in  the  sand,  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  ground  alone,  without  incubation  (Job 
xxxix.  13) ;  and  as  to  the  other  birds  which  are 
found  in  the  desert,  and  sit  on  their  eggs,  '  they 
were  too  few,  perhaps,  to  require  a  la\\%  and  of  too 
Nvild  and  shy  a  disposition  to  run  any  considerable 
risk  of  being  taken  by  those  that  might  find  their 
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nests  ;  or  had  their  nests  out  of  reach,  as  the 
dove,  which  builds  in  crevices  of  the  rocks,  when 
in  a  wild  state  (Jer.  xlviii.  28) — not  to  say  the  old 
ones  are  unfit  to  be  eaten,  being  too  tough  for 
food.  This  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  silence 
of  Moses  on  this  point  in  the  first  years  of  their 
wandering  in  the  desert.  But  what  occasion,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  there  to  mention  it  at  all? 
What  eggs  were  they  likely  to  meet  with,  when 
residing  in  Canaan,  of  use  to  human  life?  or 
young  birds  whose  dams  were  in  danger  of  being 
taken  through  their  attachment  to  their  eggs  or 
to  their  young?  Some  eggs  might  possibly  be 
useful  for  food,  and  esteemed  among  the  Jews, 
which  were  laid  by  wild  fowl  or  birds;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  shell  might  make  many  of  the 
younger  people  fond  of  taking  the  eggs  of  many  of 
the  birds  of  that  country,  which  are  numerous.' 
Then  there  is  the  providential  reason  assigned  by 
Michaelis,  and  already  quoted. 

8.  thou  Shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof. 
The  tops  of  houses  in  ancient  Judea,  as  in  the 
East  still,  were  flat,  being  composed  of  branches 
or  twigs  laid  across  large  beams,  and  covered  witli 
a  cement  of  clay  or  strong  plaster.  They  were 
surrounded  by  a  parapet  breast  high ;  for,  as  in 
summer  the  roof  is  a  favourite  resort  for  coolness, 
accidents  would  frequently  happen  from  persons 
incautiously  approaching  the  edge  and  falling  into 
the  street  or  court;  hence  it  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  precaution  in  the  Jewish  legislator  to 
provide  that  a  stone  balustrade  or  timber  railing 
round  the  roof  should  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  new  house  (2  Ki.  i.  2).  The  same  precaution 
is  still  observed  (see  Rogers's  '  Domestic  Life  in 
Palestine,'  p.  326).  But  during  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy the  builder  of  a  house  who  neglected  the 
erection  of  a  balustrade  to  the  roof  subjected 
himself  to  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness,  should 
any  one  have  been  accidentally  killed  by  falling 
from  the  terrace. 

9.  Thou  Shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
seeds— (see  on  Lev.  xix.  19.)  10.  Thou  shalt  not 
plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together.  Whether 
this  association,  like  the  mixture  of  seeds,  had 
been  dictated  by  superstitious  motives,  and  the 
prohibition  was  symbolical,  designed  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson  (2  Cor.  vi.  14),  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  case.  Maimonides,  following  the  gen- 
erality of  Jewish  writers,  considers  the  reason  of 
this  interdict  to  have  been,  that  the  ox  was  a 
clean,  while  the  ass  was  an  unclean  animal.  But 
the  prohibition  prevented  a  great  inhumanity 
still  occasionally  practised  by  the  poorer  sort  in 
Oriental  countries.  An  ox  and  ass  being  of 
diiFerent  species,  and  of  very  different  characters, 
cannot  associate  comfortably,  nor  unite  cheerfully 
in  drawing  a  plow  or  a  waggon.  The  ass  being 
much  smaller,  and  his  step  shorter,  there  must  be 
an  unequal  and  irregular  draught.    Besides,  the 
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^shalt  not  wear  a  garment  of  divers  sorts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen 
together. 

12     Thou  shalt  make  thee  'fringes  upon  the  four  ^quarters  of  thy  vesture, 

wherewith  thou  coverest  thyself. 
13,     If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and go  in  unto  her,  and  hate  her,  and  give 

14  occasions  of  speech  against  her,  and  bring  up  an  evil  name  upon  her,  and 
~  say,  I  took  this  woman,  and  when  I  came  to  her  I  found  her  not  a  maid : 

15  then  shall  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  her  mother,  take  and  bring  forth 
the  tokens  of  the  damsel's  virginity  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate : 

1 6  and  the  damsel's  father  shall  say  unto  the  elders,  I  gave  my  daughter 

17  unto  this  man  to  wife,  and  he  hatetji  her ;  and,  lo,  he  hath  given  occasions 
of  speech  against  her,  saying,  I  found  not  thy  daughter  a  maid;  and  yet 
these  are  ike  tokens  of  my  daughter's  virginity.    And  they  shall  spread 

18  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city.    And  *  the  elders  of  that  city  shall 

19  take  that  man  and  chastise  him.;  and  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  give  them  unto  the  father  of  the  damsel,  because 
he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel :  and  she  shall 

20  be  his  wife;  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days.    But  if  this  thing^be 

21  true,  and  the  tokens  of  virginity  be  not  found  for  the  damsel :  then  they 
shall  bring  out  the  d^imsel  to  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  men 
of  her  city  shall,  stone  her  with  stones  that  she  die  ;  because  she  hath 

wrought  folly  in  Israel,  to  play  the  whore  in  her  father's  house :  so 
shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from,  among  you. 

If  ^a  man  be  found  lying  with  a  woman  married"  to  an  husband,  then 
they  shall  both  of  them  die,  both  the  man  that  lay  with  the  woman,  and 
the  woman :  so  shalt  thou  put  away  evil  from  Israel. 

If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  ^  betrothed  unto  an  husband,  and  a  man 
24  find  her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her ;  then  ye  shall  bring  them  both  out 
unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  shall  stone  them  with  stones  that  they 
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ass,  from  feeding  on  coarse  and  poisonous  weeds, 
has  a  fetid  breath,  which  its  yoke-fellow  seeks  to 
avoid,  not  only  as  poisonous  and  offensive,  but 
producing  leanness,  or,  if  long  continued,  death  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  observed  always  to  hold 
away  its  head  from  the  ass,  and  to  pull  only  with 
one  shoulder.  The  classic  writers  on  agriculture 
give  the  same  precept  as  Moses ;  and  yet  the  cruel 
and  unnatural  practice  of  yoking  these  two  ani- 
mals of  different  species  was  very  prevalent,  as 
appears  from  a  familiar  allusion,  to  it  by.  Plautus 
(' Aulularia,'  art,  i.,  sec.  4,  where  Euclio's  dia- 
logue with  Megadorus  says,  '  Now  if  I  were  to 
give  my  daughter  to  you,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
when  we  had  formed  this  alliance,  I  should  be  the 
ass  and  you  the  ox').  11.  Thou  shalt  not  wear  a 
garment  of  divers  sorts.  Tlie  essence  of  the 
crime  (Zepb.  i.  8)  consisted,  not  in  wearing  a 
woollen  and  a  linen  robe,  nor  in  the  two  stuffs 
being  woven  together — for  some  portions  of  the 
high  priest's  robes  were  so  interwoven— but  in 
doing  them  in  a  particular  form,  according  to  a 
favourite  superstition  of  ancient  idolaters  (see  on 
Lev.  xix.  19). 

12.  Tb-ou  Shalt  make  thee  fringes  upon  the  four 
quarters— tassels  on  the  corners  of  the  outer  coat; 
or,  according  to  some  eminent  Biblical  interpreters, 
tassels  011  the  coverlet  o}  the  led.  The  precept  is 
not  the  same  as  Num.  xv,  38;  nor  is  "fringes" 
represented  in  the  two  passages  by  the  same  term 
in  the  original.  [In  Numbers  the  expression  used 
is  ns^,  which  denotes  the  edge  ot  fur  on  the 
Assyrian  mantles ;  also  a  lock  of  hair  (Ezek.  viii.  3). 
In  this  passage  the  word  is  c^'pnj,  tassels  attached 
with  strings  or  slender  cords  to  the  cornerof  arobe.] 
These  tasselled  cords  are  seen  hanging  from  the 
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corners  of  the  Assyrian  garments  on  the  pictorial 
plates  of  Layard  and  Botta. 

13-24.  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  &c.  The  regu- 
lations that  follow  might  be  imperatively  needful 
in  the  then  situation  of  the  Israelites ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  curiously  and 
impertinently  enquire  into  usages  unknown  to  the 
language  of  civilization.  So  far  was  it  from  being 
unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record, 
that  the  enactments  must  heighten  our  admiration 
of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  management 
of  a  people  so  perverse  and  so  given  to  irregular 
passions.  '  Nor  is  it  a  better  argument  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of  God 
to  object,  that  this  passage,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature,  tend  to  corrupt  the  imagination,  and  will 
be  abused  by  evil-disposed  readers,  than  it  is  to 
say  that  the  sun  was  not  created  by  God,  because 
its  light  may  be  abused  by  wicked  men  as  an 
assistant  in  committing  crirnes  which  they  have 
meditated'  {Home).  liiehuhr  {'Yoya.ge  en  Arable') 
describes  the  same  custom  as  still  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  that  country,  and  he  traces  its 
origin  to  the  idea  that  marriage  being  a  sort  of 
purchase,  a  man  is  entitled  not  only  to  look  for  a 
wife  of  a  certain  character  and  qualifications,  but 
to  return  her  to  her  father  if  she  do  not  answer 
his  expectations,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  nuptial  presents.  21.  toring 
out  the  damsel  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
house.  If  it  had  been  proved  that  she  had  been 
formerly  seduced,  she  was  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
death  ;  and  the  place  chosen  for  her  execution  was 
"the  door  of  her  father's  house."  The  whole 
family  were  thus  virtually  involved  in  her  punish- 
ment, because  they  were  all  bound  to  watch  over 
her  conduct,  especially  her  father,  in  v.  hose  house 
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25 


26 


die;  the  damsel,  because  she  cried  r\ot,  being  in  the  city;  and  the  man, 
because  he  hath  humbled  ^  his  neighbour  s  wife :  so  thou  shalt  put  away- 
evil  from  among  you. 

But  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel  in  the  field,  and  the  man  ^  force 
her,  and  lie  with  her :  then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her  shall  die : 
but  unto  the  damsel  thou  shalt  do  nothing ;  there  is  in  the  damsel  no 
sin  worthy  of  death :  for  as  when  a  man  riseth  against  his  neighbour, 
27  and  slayeth  him,  even  so  is  this  matter :  for  he  found  her  in  the  field, 

and  the  betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none  to  save  her. 
2<S     If  ^a  man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed,  and 

29  lay  hold  on  her,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found;  then  the  man  that 
lay  with  her  shall  give  unto  the  damsel's  father  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and 
she  shall  be  his  wife ;  because  he  hath  humbled  her,  he  may  not  put  her 
away  all  his  days. 

30  A  *man  shall  not  take  his  father's  wife,  nor  'discover  his  father's 
skirt. 

23     HE  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  or  hath  his  privy  member  cut  off, 

2  shall  not  "  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.    A  ^  bastard  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord;   even  to  his  tenth 

3  generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  An 
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she  resided  till  her  removal  to  that  of  Ler  hus- 
band. 

25.  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel.   If  a 

young  woman  was  seduced  after  betrothal,  and 
before  the  consummation  of  her  marriage,  both 
she  and  her  seducer  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But 
if  she  was  forced,  the  man  only  who  committed 
the  rape  was  to  suffer  for  the  violence,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  capital  crime.  lu  the  case  of  a 
maiden  not  betrothed  being  seduced,  tlie  man 
was  obliged  to  marry  her,  and  he  forfeited  the 
right  possessed  by  other  husbands  of  giving  her  a 
divorce.  But  her  father  miglit  refuse  to  allow  the 
marriage,  and  in  that  case  the  seducer  had  to 
pay  her  a  dowry  (cf.  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17).  These 
stringent  laws  were  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence,  not  only  over  young  women  themselves, 
but  over  their  parents,  in  increasing  their  vigilance 
in  jtreserving  the  chastity  of  their  daughters. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  1-25. —Who  may  and  who 
MAY  NOT  Enter  into  the  Congregation.  1. 
He  that  is  wounded  .  .  .  sliall  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  To  "enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord"  means  either  admission 
to  public  honours  and  offices  in  the  Church  and 
State  of  Israel,  or,  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  in- 
corporation with  that  nation  by  circumcision  or 
by  marriage.  The  rule  was,  that  strangers  and 
foreigners,  for  fear  of  friendship  or  marriage  con- 
nections with  them  leading  the  jieople  into  idol- 
atry, were  not  admissible  till  their  conversion  to 
the  Jewish  faith.  But  this  passage  describes 
certain  limitations  of  the  general  rule.  The  fol- 
lowing parties  were  excluded  from  the  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship;— 1st.  Eunuchs.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  practice  for  the  priests  of 
many  heathen  deities,  particularly  those  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  to  be  eunuchs,  and  for  parents  in 
the  East,  by  various  arts,  to  mutilate  their  chil- 
dren, with  a  view  of  training  them  for  service  in 
the  houses  of  the  great.  As  no  animal  but  one 
entirely  free  from  defect  or  blemish  was  fit  for 
sacrifice,  so  no  individual  was  qualified  for  associ- 
ating with  the  people  of  God  in  whom  the  Divine 
image  was  wilfully  mutilated.  And  hence  this 
law  was  the  means  of  interdicting  amongst  the 
Jews  that  practice  of  eunuchism,  of  old  so  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  the  East.  2nd.  Bastards  ["ira'^l 
— a  word  of  uncertain  etymology  [Gesenius  derives 
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it  from  the  root  iio,  to  be  corrupt],  and  found 
only  in  one  other  passage  (Zech.  ix.  6)— is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  denote  a  stranger  [as  com- 
posed, according  to  Lee,  of  p,  also  or,  people, 
and  "iTj  a  foreigner;  one  from  a  foreign  nation. 
The  Septuagint  has  in  this  passage,  e/c  Tropvt}^; 
Vulgate,  de  scorto  natus—oue  born  of  fornication; 
but  in  that  of  Zechariah  referred  to,  the  Greek 
version  has  aWoyti/tjs— a  stranger  or  foreigner,  one 
of  a  different  nation,  which,  as  being  heathen,  is 
frequently  styled  by  the  Hebrew  bards  a  harlot 
(Isa.  xxiii.  17,  18).  1  It  is  evident  that  it  cannot 
mean  one  born  of  parents  before  being  united 
in  lawful  wedlock,  for  such  a  case  is  remedied  by 
the  statute  recorded,  ch.  xxii.  29;  and  therefore, 
in  the  opinion  of  Jewish  writers  generally,  it  must 
denote  one  whose  father,  from  the  mother's  loose 
conduct,  was  unknown.  A  stigma  being  attached 
to  a  person  of  such  a  disreputable  origin,  jSelde//. 
following  the  Jewish  rabbins,  thinks  that  tins 
law  was  designed  solely  to  prohibit  "  a  bastard  " 
from  forming  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a 
Hebrew  woman ;  for  it  would  seem  an  act  of  the 
greatest  cruelty  to  prevent  an  individual  who 
professed  his  faith  in  the  Jewish  religion  from 
'entering  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.' 
The  other  signification  of  the  word,  viz.,  a 
stranger  or  foreigner,  is  preferred  by  many  emi- 
nent scholars,  not  only  because  it  suits  both  the 
passages  in  which  the  term  occurs,  but  because,  if 
that  interpretation  be  rejected,  there  is  really  no 
express  rule  prescribed  by  Moses  respecting  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  the  community  of  Israel ; 
and  by  this  restrictive  law  they  were  declared 
generally  excluded,  as  incapable,  from  the  peculiar 
tenor  of  the  Divine  covenant,  of  fully  partici- 
pating, by  naturalization,  in  the  privileges  of 
Israelites.  2.  even  to  his  tenth  generation  [nn 
n/ETu].  The  one  term,  rendered  "generation,"  de- 
notes the  collective  body  of  contemporaries  (see  on 
Gen.  XV.  16;  Exod.  i.  6);  the  other  term,  "tenth," 
a  complete  number,  used  often  in  a  wide  sense; 
and  here  it  signifies  an  indefinite  period.  These 
two  prohibitions,  whether  viewed  literally  or 
symbolically,  were  suited  only  for  the  early  state 
of  the  Church  ;  and  accordingly  the  two  classes 
mentioned  {vv.  1,  2)  are  selected  as  samples  of  the 
admission  of  the  whole  Gentile  world  into  the 
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^Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord; 

even  to  their  tenth  generation  shall  they  not  enter  into  the  congregation 
^  of  the  Lord  for  ever:  because  '^they  met  you  not  with  bread  and  with 

water  in  the  wa)^,  when  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt;  and  ^because  they 

hired  against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  of  Petlior  of  Mesopotamia,  to 
^  curse  thee.    Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto 

Balaam ;  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  ''curse  into  a  blessing  unto 
6  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.    Thou  ^shalt  not  seek  their 

peace  nor  their  ^prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever.     Thou  shalt  not 

abhor  an  Edomite  ;  ^  for  he  is  thy  brother :  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 

8  Egyptian,  because  Hhou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.  The  children  that 
are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in 
their  third  generation. 

9  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from 

10  every  wicked  thing.  If  Hhere  be  among  you  any  man  that  is  not  clean, 
by  reason  of  un cleanness  that  chanceth  him  by  night,  then  shall  he  go 

11  abroad  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come  within  the  camp:  but  it 
shall  be,  when  evening  ^cometh  on,  he  shall  wash  himself  with  water: 
and  when  the  sun  is  down,  he   shall  come  into  the  camp  again. 

12  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  without  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go 

13  forth  abroad:  and  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon;  and  it 
shall  be,  when  thou  ^  wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith. 
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Church  of  Christ.  Such  au  indelible  stigma,  iu 
both  these  instances,  was  designed  as  a  discour- 
agement to  practices  that  were  disgraceful,  but 
too  common  from  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
3rd.  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  excluded; 
for  without  provocation  they  combined  to  engage 
a  soothsayer  to  curse  the  Israelites,  and  further 
endeavoured,  by  ensnaring  them  into  the  guilt  and 
licentious  abominations  of  idolatry,  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  thereby  make 
them  forfeit  the  privileges  of  their  national  cove- 
nant. Previous  to  this  outrage  the  Israelites  were 
taught  to  cherish  friendly  regards  to  both  (ch.  ii.  9, 
19).  But  the  offenceof  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
was  an  aggravated  one.  It  was  not  only  a  denial  of 
common  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  but  it  was  a  scheme  of  premeditated 
villany,  indicating  deep  malice  and  inextinguish- 
able hatred.  Their  exclusion,  therefore,  as  avowed 
jjublic  enemies  was  perpetual  and  immutable.  3. 
even  to  their  tenth  generation  shall  they  not 
enter.  Many  eminent  writers  think  that  this  law 
of  exclusion  was  applicable  only  to  males  ;^at  all 
events,  that  a  definite  is  used  for  an  indefinite 
number  (Neh.  xiii.  1).  As  God  cannot  do  evil, 
the  declaration  must  be  considered  not  to  foster 
enmity  against  the  people  (Euth  iv.  10;  2  Ki.  x. 
2),  but  agaiust  their  crime;  and  it  was  the  more 
necessary  to  make  it  at  this  time,  as  many  of  the 
Israelites  being  established  on  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  of  those 
people,  God  raised  this  partition  wall  between 
them,  to  i)revent  the  consequences  of  evil  com- 
munications. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  the  former,  an 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  proselyte  was  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges.  All 
that  the  interdict  amounts  to  is,  that  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  either  of  these  two  nations 
was  incapable,  by  marriage,  adoption,  or  purchase, 
of  passing  the  barriers  of  Hebrew  clanship— of 
acquiring  a  status,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  have  his  name 
registered  in  the  genealogical  roll  of  any  tribe  in 
Israel ;  and  these  civil  disabilities  were  not  re- 
movable. 6.  the  Lord  thy  God  would  not 
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hearken  unto  Balaam.  The  obvious  import  of 
this  statement  is,  that  God  would  not  permit 
Balaam  to  utter  any  imprecations  against  Israel, 
however  harmless  they  might  prove,  but  con- 
strained him,  by  an  overpowering  influence,  to 
utter,  in  presence  of  Balak  and  his  courtiers,  the 
highest  eulogies  and  blessings.  But  Hengstenherg 
founds  upon  these  words  a  hypothesis  that 
Balaam,  on  being  dismissed  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
went  directly  to  the  Israelite  camp,  where  being 
received  coldly  by  Moses,  he  departed  for  Midian. 
(But  see  on  Num.  xxiv.  25.)  4th.  More  favour 
was  to  be  shown  to  Edomites  and  Egyptians — 
to  the  former  from  their  near  relationship  to 
Israel,  and  to  the  latter,  from  their  early  hospi- 
talities to  the  family  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  rendered  them  by  private 
Egyptians  at  the  exodus  (Exod.  xii.  36).  The 
grandchildren  of  Edomite  or  Egyptian  proselytes 
were  declared  admissible  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  as  native  Israelites;  and  by  this  re- 
markable provision  God  taught  His  people  a  prac- 
tical lesson  of  generosity  and  gratitude  for  special 
deeds  of  kindness,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
persecution  and  ill  services  sustained  from  these 
two  nations. 

9.  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine 
enemies,  then  keep  thee  from  every  wicked 
thing — from  theft,  violence,  licentiousness,  and 
all  the  excesses  incident  to  life  in  a  camp  (Luke 
iii.  14).  Cleanliness  being  indispensably  neces- 
sary, the  strictest  sanitary  regulations  are  always 
enforced  by  those  who  have  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  nien  —  the  first  appearance  of  disease 
is  watched,  and  precautions  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  infection.  But  in  warm 
climates  something  more  is  required,  and  con- 
stant care  must  be  taken  in  the  removal  of 
foul,  putrescent,  or  fetid  matter.  13.  thou 
Shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon  [nn;] 
TjjTNi."'??  •^'7  n;nri]— and  a  little  spade  shall  be  to 
thee  (thou  shalt  have  a  little  spade)  amongst  thy 
furniture  [where  many  MSS.  read  '^^15?  hv,  among 
thy  utemils,  which  is  preferable  {Gesenius).  ^  The 
Septuagint  has  Koi  TrdcraoKot  eo-Tat  coi  eirt  t^s 
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14  and  shalt  turn  back  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee  :  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  *walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to 
give  up  thine  enemies  before  thee;  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  ^holy: 
that  he  see  no  *  unclean  thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee. 

15  Thou  "'shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped 

16  from  his  master  unto  thee:  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you,  in 
that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  ^  liketh 
him  best :  thou   shalt  not  oppress  him. 

17  There  shall  be  no  ^  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  ^a  sodomite 

18  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the 
price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow :  for  even 
both  these  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Thou  ^ shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of  money, 
20  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury:  unto  ^a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury ;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury:  *that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it. 
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^toi/rjs — and  a  peg  {stake)  shall  be  on  thy  girdle.] 
Turkish  soldiers  are  said  to  carry  an  implement 
similar  to  that  with  which  every  Israelite  was 
enjoined  to  furnish  himself;  and  the  'Puujaub 
Sanitary  Report,'  issued  for  1862  by  the  English 
Commissioner,  declares  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ment commanded  by  Moses  is  that  which  is  still 
adopted  in  the  East.  '  In  our  jails,'  says  he,  '  all 
our  refuse  is  buried  in  the  garden,  and  being 
rapidly  decomposed,  no  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced.' He  closes  the  'Report'  with  a  direct 
allusion,  in  elucidation  of  this  habit,  to  the  simi- 
lar enactment  in  Israel  ('The  Pentateuch,  and  its 
Authority :'  a  Review,  reprinted  from  the  Record 
newspaper).  The  directions  here  given,  it  will  be 
observed,  relate  not  to  the  Israelite  encampment 
in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  Arhoth  Moab,  where, 
it  may  be  presumed,  though  no  details  are  given, 
that  places  convenient  for  relieving  the  necessities 
of  nature  would  be  accessible,  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  These  instruc- 
tions point  to  a  special  occasion — to  some  future 
war  after  the  Israelite  settlement  in  Canaan,  and 
to  small  detachments  of  soldiers  composing  the 
camp,  as  is  evident  from  vv.  9-12  of  the  context. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  how  ridiculously  misplaced 
are  the  witticisms  thrown  out  by  Colenso  on  this 
passage,  as  compelling  every  individual  of  the 
2,000,000  of  Israelites  to  go  more  than  six  miles 
daily  for  natural  purposes  !  And  how  simple,  as 
well  as  proper,  do  those  instructions  appear  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  were  intended  for  mili- 
tary parties,  who  are  apt  during  a  campaign  to 
become  negligent  or  sordid  in  their  personal 
habits.  In  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  cleanliness 
was  the  more  imperative,  that  their  heavenly  King 
was  present  in  the  camp  {v.  14);  whence  some 
think  that  the  ark  was  carried  with  them  in  all 
their  wars.  Moreover,  cleanliness  was  symbolical 
of  the  moral  purity  to  which  God  was  training 
them ;  and  the  promotion  of  piety,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  contemplated  as  an  ulterior  object 
in  the  stringent  prohibition  of  all  nuisances  in  the 
camp,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  contemptuous 
cavils  of  infidels,  who  sneer  at  this  representation 
of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  grossest  anthropo- 
morphism, walking  about  in  the  camp,  incurring 
the  risk  of  'seeing  an  unclean  thing,'  and,  with  the 
disgusted  feelings  of  a  sentient  creature,  '  turning 
away '  from  Israel. 

15, 16.  Thou  Shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master 
the  servant  which  is  escaped— evidently  a  ser- 
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vant  of  the  Canaanites,  or  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  who  was  driven  by  tyrannical 
oppression,  or  induced,  with  a  view  of  embracing 
the  true  religion,  to  take  refuge  in  Israel.  Such  a 
one  was  not  to  be  surrendered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  whither  he  had  fled  for  protection. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  any  sanctuary :  their  mas- 
ter might  ijursue  them  any  or  everywhere;  and 
when  he  caught  the  runaway,  he  branded  him 
with  a  red-hot  iron  (Xenophon,  'Mem.,'  ii.,  10,  sees. 
1,  21;  Florus,  ii.,  p.  19).  But  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine, and  under  the  law  of  Moses,  a  refugee,  the 
moment  he  set  foot  upon  the  soil,  found  a  secure 
asylum,  and  was  allowed  to  settle  at  pleasure 
in  any  part  of  the  laud,  as  in  Britain  now 
{Michaelis). 

17.  There  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel  [nE^np]— a  female  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth  ( Venus),  and  the  profits 
of  whose  prostitution  were  applied  to  the  treasury 
of  her  temples,  nor  a  sodomite  [e'nj:^]— a  male 
prostitute,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  same 
goddess.  These  wretched  creatures,  dressed  in 
female  habiliments,  frequented  the  streets  of 
cities,  or  wandered  into  country  villages  as  men- 
dicants, exhibiting  small  shrines  of  Astarte,  and 
enticing  the  populace  to  unnatural  crimes.  Both 
of  these  were  attaches  to  the  temple  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  (Lucian,  '  De  Dea  Syr^,'  sees.  27,  51 ; 
Spencer,  'De  Leg.,'  rit.  ii.,  35).  18.  a  dog  [n^3 
=  tinj^]  {v.  17)— a  term  of  infamy  applied  to  a  male 
prostitute.  The  prohibition  in  this  verse  was 
necessary,  for  such  classes  of  priests  and  temple 
servants  multiplied  in  Israel  in  the  times  when 
the  Phoenician  idolatry  prevailed  (Num.  xxv. ; 
1  Ki.  xiv.  24;  xv.  12;  xxii.  46). 

19,  20.  Thou  Shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother  .  ,  .  unto  a  stranger.  The  Israelites, 
being  employed  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  the  soil 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  would  have  little  occa- 
sion to  borrow  except  for  personal  use  through 
temporary  want  and  poverty.  They  lived  in  a 
simi)le  state  of  society,  and  hence  they  were  en- 
couraged to  lend  to  each  other  in  a  friendly  way, 
without  any  hope  of  gain.  But  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent with  foreigners,  who  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce— borrowed  to  enlarge  tlieir  capital,  and 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  interest  on 
their  loans,  the  more  especially  as  the  risk  of 
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the  divorce  of  a  wife. 


21  When  Hhou  slialt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not 
slack  to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee ;  and 

22  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.    But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no 

23  sin  in  thee.  That  "which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shalt  keep  and 
perform ;  even  a  free-will  offering,  according  as  thou  hast  vowed  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  hast  promised  with  thy  mouth. 

24  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard,  then  thou  mayest 
eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in 

25  thy  vessel.  When  thou  comest;  into  the  standing  corn  of  thy  neighbour, 
^then  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  ^  thou  shalt  not 
move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbour's  standing  corn. 

24     WHEN  a  "  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  ^  some  un- 
cleanness  in  her;  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  ^  divorcement,  and  give 
2  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house.    And  when  she  is  departed 
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lending  them  was  greater,  and  the  bond  of  con- 
sanguinity did  not  exist.  Besides,  the  distinction 
was  admirably  conducive  to  keeping  the  Israelites 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

21,  22.  When  thou  slialt  vow  a  vow— (see  on 
Num.  XXX.  2.) 

24.  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's 
vineyard.  Vineyards,  like  corn-fields,  mentioned 
in  the  next  verse,  were  often  unenclosed.  In 
vine  -  growing  countries  grapes  are  amazingly 
cheap ;  and  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
all  within  reach  of  a  passenger's  arm  was  free. 
The  quantity  plucked  was  a  loss  never  felt  by  the 
proprietor,  and  it  was  a  kindly  privilege  afforded 
to  the  poor  and  wayfaring  man. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  1-22.— Or  Divorces.  1.  it 
come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes.  It  appears  tliat  the  practice  of  divorces 
was  at  this  early  period  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  Israelites,  who  had  in  all  probability  become 
faniiliar  with  it  in  Egypt  [Lane),  where  too  great 
facilities,  and  that  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts, 
have  always  existed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  nup- 
tial tie.  Parties  agree  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  for  a  stipulated  period— for  a  month,  for  a 
year,  or  two  years— and  then  separate  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  The  usage  being  too  deep-rooted 
to  be  soon  or  easily  abolished,  was  tolerated  by 
Moses,  because  he  hath  found  some  unclean- 
ness  in  her  [inn  nr.?]— any  blemish  (cf.  ch.  xxiii. 
15),  something  foul  or  corrupt ;  but  whether  a  latent 
deformity  and  loathsome  distemper  of  body,  or  a 
moral  delinquency,  was  much  debated  amongst 
the  later  Jews,  though,  from  want  of  data  in  tJie 
early  books  of  the  sacred  liistory,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  "uuclean- 
ness"  referred  to.  The  law  at  first  ordained  that 
a  woman  convicted  either  of  ante-nuptial  fornica- 
tion (ch.  xxii.  13-21)  or  of  adultery  after  marriage 
shonld  be  condemned  to  death.  In  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which,  like  that  of  the  emancii)ated  Hebrews 
at  the  exodus,  was  marked  by  so  much  {a-KXnpo- 
KapcKt]  hardness  of  heart— i.  e.,  general  depravity 
(Matt.  xix.  .3-8;  Rom.  ii.  5)— Moses,  who  saw  that 
such  executions  would,  through  the  extreme  laxity 
of  morals  amongst  the  Israelites,  be  painfully  fre- 
quent, modified  the  original  stringency  of  the 
marriage  law,  permitting  a  wife  in  some  oases  to 
clear  herself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  of  a  criminal  im- 

Eutation  (Num.  v.  11-31),  and  in  others  allowing  a 
usband  to  put  her  away  privately  without  bring- 
ing her  to  triah  This  latter  alternative  was 
afforded  by  the  law  of  divorce  enunciated  in  this 
passage ;  and  that  it  had  become  the  common  rule 
of  procedure  in  such  cases,  appears  from  the  re- 
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corded  intention  of  Joseph  to  take  advantage  of 
it  on  suspecting  his  betrothed  wife  Mary  (Matt, 
i.  19).    The  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai, 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  took  difierent 
views  of  this  statute.    The  former,  overlooking 
the  second  clause  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse, 
and  laying  stress  chiefly  upon  the  preceding  one — 
"that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes" — taught  that 
Israelites  possessed  a  legal  right  to  divorce  their 
wives  at  pleasure,  and  that  tlie  validity  of  the 
nuptial  bond  might  be  dissolved  at  any  time,  and 
on  account  of  any  cause,  however  trivial  [a(rx'?i"oi/ 
irpayfxa,  something  uncomely,  some  defect  of  per- 
son or  infirmity  of  disposition],  such  as  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unsightly  pimple  on  her  face,  her  going 
abroad  without  a  veil,  the  untidy  or  tasteless  style 
of  her  dress,  the  overcooking  of  her  husband's 
dinner,  or  mere  dissatisfaction  with  her  manners 
{Josephus,  'Life;'  also 'Antiquities,' b.  xviii.,5;  xx., 
7 ;  Liglitfoot,  '  Horte  Hebraicse,'  on  Matt.  v.  27-32, 
and  xix.  3-8).    The  latter  school  held  that  the 
only  ground  of  divorce  warranted  by  this  law  of 
Moses  was  something  criminal— s>,  breach  of  con- 
jugal fidelity.     Amongst  modern  commentators, 
Lightfoot  and  Michaelis  sup])ort  the  interpretation 
of  the  Schammai  school— the  first,  however,  con- 
sidering that  the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce 
was  granted  only  in  case  of  adultery  ('  Horee  He- 
baicje,'  on  Matt.  v.  32),  while  the  second  supposes 
it  was  intended  to  refer  to  cases  of  less  magni- 
tude—such  as  that  detailed  in  ch.  xxii.  13-21 
('Commentary,'  b.  iii.,  art.  93).    No  nearer  ap- 
proach than  the  preceding  conjectures  can  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  precise  class  of  cases  for 
which  this  legislation  was  provided,     then  let 
him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  [-i^d  n''^  nnai 
nnn?]— a  writing  of  cuttings— viz.,  of  two  in  mar- 
riage ;  a  certificate  of  separation.   [Septuagint,  /3ie- 
Xlov  cLTroaTaa-Lov.]   It  was  a  practice  in  civil  life 
which,  in  order  to  i)reveut  greater  evils  amongst  a 
rude  and  licentious  people,  who  might  have  tried 
to  get  rid  of  their  wives  by  poison  or  violence,  the 
institution  of  Moses  tolerated.    But  it  was  the 
doing  of  Moses— an  enactment  of  human  device 
and  political  expediency— not,  as  our  Lord  said, 
the  original  law  of  God  [ott'  apxv^      ou  yeyovev 
ouTO)] ;    and  Moses  did  not  command  {ivhTti- 
Xa-roJ,  as  the  Pharisees  unwarrantably  asserted 
(Matt.  xix.  7),  but,  as  Christ  stated  in  His  answer, 
permitted  {kiriTpt^f^v].    '  In  fact,  the  very  permis- 
sion was  virtual.     The  whole  of  the  passage 
{vv.  1-4)  is  but  one  sentence.     The  first  three 
verses  contain  a  series  of  liypothetical  statements 
respecting  certain  supposed  successive  divorces, 
and  the  apodosis  does  not  occur  till  the  fourth 
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out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife.  And  if  the 
latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it 
in  her  hand,  and  sendeth  her  out  of  his  house  ;  or  if  the  latter  husband 
die,  "which  took  her  to  he  his  wife ;  her  *  former  husband,  which  sent  her 
away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for 
that  is  abomination  before  the  Lord  :  and  thou  shalfc  not  cause  the  land 
to  sin,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance. 

When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  to  w^ar, 
^neither  shall  he  be  charged  with  any  business:  hut  he  shall  be  free  at 
home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  ^  up  his  wife  which  he  hath  taken. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  ^  millstone  to  pledge :  for 
he  taketh  a  mans  life  to  pledge. 

If  ^  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or  selleth  him;  then  that  thief  shall  die; 
and  thou  shalt  put  evil  away  from  among  you. 

Take  heed  in  ^  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou  observe  diligently,  and 
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verse,  which  contains  so  stringent  a  prohibition 
of  the  possibility  of  a  re-union  of  the  original 
parties  as  to  impose  a  powerful  and  salutary  re- 
straint on  the  caprice  that  might  otherwise  impel 
to  a  step  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  was  declared 
to  be  irremediable '  {Black'' s  '  Exegetical  Study  of 
the  Original  Scriptures,'  pp.  42,  43).  This  permis- 
sive law  of  divorce  was  one  of  those  'statutes 
giveu  to  the  Israelites  that  were  not  good '  (Ezek. 
XX,  25) — i.  e.,  not  absolutely,  but  only  relatively 
good  (see  Montesquieu,  'Spirit  of  Laws,'  b.  xix,, 
ch.  xxi.) ;  not  the  universal  and  perpetual  law,  but 
a  provisional  enactment  suited  to  the  demoralized 
state  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew 
people  (Rom.  v.  20;  Gal,  iii,  19),  They  were 
allowed  to  divorce  their  wives  without  the  assign- 
ation of  any  cause ;  but  it  was  accompanied 
under  the  law  with  three  conditions,  which  were 
calculated  greatly  to  prevent  the  evils  incident  to 
the  permitted  system — viz,,  1st.  That  the  act  of 
divorcement  was  to  be  certified  on  a  written 
document,  the  preparation  of  which,  with  leg-al 
formality,  probably  by  a  Levite,  who  might  ad- 
monish and  counsel  the  parties,  would  afford  time 
for  reflection  and  repentance,  as  well  as  impart  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  character  to  the  transaction 
[Michaelis,  'Commentary,'  ii,,  art.  317).  (See  the 
form  of  bill  of  divorcement  in  later  times,  Light- 
foot's  'Horae  Hebraica?,'  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  Baxter's 
'Synag.  Judaic,'  cap.  40;  Sure^ihusii,  'Mishna,' 
part  iii,,  p.  324),  2ud.  That  it  was  'given  in  (into) 
her  hand,'  either  privately  or  publicly.  When 
delivered  privately  it  was  stamped  with  the 
husband's  seal,  and  handed  to  the  repudiated 
wife  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  ;  but  when  done 
publicly  it  was  accompanied  with  increased  for- 
malities, and  frequently  taken  to  the  sanhedrim, 
to  be  there  deposited  in  their  archives  for  pre- 
servation ;  and  3rd.  That,  in  the  event  of  the 
divorced  wife  being  married  to  another  husband, 
she  could  not,  on  the  termination  of  that  second 
marriage,  be  restored  to  her  first  husband,  how- 
.  ever  desirous  he  might  be  to  receive  her.  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  Israelitish  people  this  law 
of  divorce  was  of  great  use  in  preserving  public 
morals,  and  promoting  the  comfort  and  perman- 
ence of  married  life.  In  later  times— toward  the 
period  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  when  the  divorce 
system  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  men 
freed  themselves  from  the  nuptial  bonds  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts— the  effect  upon  public 
morals  was  exceedingly  baneful;  and  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  social  state  of  Palestine  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  from  the.ex- 
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isting  condition  of  the  Jews  in  that  country. 
'  Wherever  the  teaching  of  the  oral  law  prevails 
unchecked,  as  in  the  holy  cities  of  the  East,  the 
concocting  of  divorces  forms  a  chief  branch  of  the 
business  of  a  rabbi— 7ie  is  occupied  incessantly  in 
putting  asunder  what  God  hath  joined;  and  as  a 
consequence,  those  cities  are  full  of  poor,  un- 
happy, divorced  women  and  girls,  with  all  the 
intrigues  inseparable  from  a  state  of  things  v.'hich 
saps  the  very  foundations  of  society'  ('Jewish  In- 
telligence,' September,  1863). 

5,  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife,  he 
shall  not  go  out  to  war.   This  law  of  exemption 
was  founded  on  good  policy,  and  w^as  favourable 
to  matrimony,  as  it  afforded  a  full  opportunity  for 
the  affections  of  the  newljr-married  pair  being 
more  firmly  engaged,  and  it  diminished  or  re- 
moved occasions  for  the  divorces  just  mentioned. 
It  is  somew^hat  remarkable  that  the  same  rule 
was  put  in  practice  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  j 
his  expedition  against  Persia.   For,  after  the  battle  t 
of  the  Granicus,  and  previously  to  his  retiring  into 
winter  quarters,  he  proclaimed  to  all  of  his  sol-  j 
diers  wdio  had  married  that  year,  that  liberty  was  i 
granted  them  to  return  home  to  Macedonia,  and  \ 
pass  the  winter  in  the  society  of  their  wives, 
a]ipointing  the  officers  to  conduct  this  homeward- 
bound  party,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  army 
when  their  furlough  was  expired,  {Arria^i,  lib,  i.) 

6.  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper 
millstone.  The  "upper"  stone,  being  concave, 
covers  the  "nether"  like  a  lid  ;  and  it  has  a  small 
aperture  through  which  the  corn  is  poured,  as 
well  as  a  handle  by  which  it  is  turned.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  law  prohibiting  either  being  taken 
v/as  founded  on  the  custom  of  griiiding  corn  every 
morning  for  daily  consumpt.  If  either  of  the 
stones,  therefore,  which  composed  the  handmill 
Vi'as  wanting,  a  person  would  be  deprived  of  his 
necessary  provision;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
means  of  preparing  it,  all  rational  prospect  of 
subsistence,  no  less  than  of  paying  his  debts,  was 
taken  away. 

7.  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  breth- 
ren— (see  on  Exod.  xxi.  16.)  A  land  so  completely 
a  thoroughfare  for  mercantile  caravans  as  Canaan 
was  must  have  presented  special  opportunities  to 
kidnapping  for  a  slave  trade.  The  person  who 
thus  laid  hold  of  a  brother  Israelite,  and  sold  him 
into  slavery  amongst  a  foreign  and  heathen  people 
— as  was  the  case  of  Josepli  into  Egypt— was  a 
criminal  that  merited  both  condenmation  and 
death. 

8,  9.  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy  (see 
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do  according  to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach  you :  as  I  com- 
9  manded  them,  so  ye  shall  observe  to  do.    Remember  ^  what  the  Lord  thy 
God  did  unto  Miriam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were  come  forth  out  of 
Egypt. 

10  When  thou  dost  ^lend  thy  brother  any  thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into 

11  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge.    Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to 

12  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee.  And 

13  if  the  man  he  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge:  in  ^any  case 
thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down,  that 
he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  ^  and  bless  thee :  and  it  shall  be  right- 
eousness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  ^  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  ivhether 
he  he  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy 

15  gates:  at  his  day  "*thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go 
down  upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor,  and  ^  setteth  his  heart  upon  it :  "  lest  he 
cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

16  The  ^fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin. 

17  Thou  ^  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the 

18  fatherless;  nor  ^  take  a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge :  but  thou  shalt  remem- 
ber that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee  thence:  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thino^. 
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on  Lev.  xiii.  14)—  avoid  all  occasion  of  contracting 
that  dreadful  disease,  especially  in  the  way  of 
punishment  for  disobedience,  like  Miriam ;  but 
m  the  event  of  being  overtaken  by  it,  be  implicitly 
sul  ject  to  the  counsels  and  instructions  of  the 
Levites,  who  were  Divinely  directed  what  remedies 
to  x>rescribe. 

10.  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  any  thing 
[nXE?D] — the  loan  between  one  Israelite  and  an- 
other of  any  article  that  was  required,  on  the 
ground  of  pledge  till  it  was  restored,  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration  for  the  loan.  Different 
words  are  used  when  interest  was  taken  (Lev. 
XXV.  36,  37 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20).  The  course  re- 
commended was,  in  kind  and  considerate  regard, 
to  spare  the  borrower's  feelings  by  not  exposing 
the  poverty  of  his  house,  or  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  creditor  to  show  insolvency.  In 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  had  pledged  his  cloak, 
it  was  to  be  restored  before  night,  as  the  poor  in 
Eastern  countries  have  commonly  no  other  cover- 
ing for  wrapping  themselves  in  when  they  go  to 
sleep  than  the  hyke  or  plaid  they  have  worn  dur- 
ing the  day  (see  on  Exod.  xxii.  26,  27).  12,  thou 
Shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  Hemistenherg 
suggests  that  it  should  be  'sleep  upon  his  pledge,' 
founding  upon  the  subsequent  phrase,  "that  he 
may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment"  [^0%'?].  The 
Salema,  or  by  transposition,  Simela  (ch.  xxii.  5; 
Cen.  ix.  23;  Judg.  viii.  25),  was  the  wide  outer 
cloak  or  mantle.  The  hyke  of  the  Arabs  was  of 
different  sizes  and  fineness  in  qualities.  The  or- 
dinary size  of  them  is  six  yards  long  and  live  or 
six  feet  broad,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  plaid  of  the  Plighlander.  13.  v/hen  the  sun 
goeth  down  — (see  on  ch.  xvi,  6.)  Sunset  was 
the  usual  time  for  returning  a  pledged  garment 
{Josf^phus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  26). 

14,  15.  Thcu  Shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  ser- 
vant that  is  poor  and  needy.  Hirelings,  who 
consisted  for  the  most  part,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, of  foreigners  (Exod,  xii.  45),  were  entitled 
by  express  statute  to  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
meat  ;  and  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  choose 
679 


their  services,  they  could  doubtless  be  influenced 
in  the  kind  and  degree  of  employment  they 
deemed  the  best  and  easiest.  Hired  servants, 
M'ith  the  exception  of  a  particular  class  resident 
in  the  family  of  their  master,  and  whose  term  of 
employment  lasted  for  a  year  (Gen.  xxv.  53),  were 
amongst  the  Israelites  (cf.  Matt,  xx,  1),  as  in  the 
East  generally,  day-labourers,  and  paid  every  day. 
No  one  works  after  the  sun  goes  down  (cf.  Lev. 
xix.  13)  even  in  winter.  The  wages  are  given  at 
the  close  of  the  day ;  and  for  a  master  to  defraud 
the  labourer  of  his  hire,  or  to  withhold  it  wrong- 
fully for  a  night,  might  have  subjected  a  poor 
man  with  his  family  to  sufTering,  and  was  there- 
fore an  injustice  to  be  avoided  (Lev,  xix.  13:  see 
Saalschiiiz, '  On  Hebrew  Servitude,' ^a?Tort;'s  trans- 
lation). The  hired  were  paid  in  money ;  the  bought 
received  their  gratuity  at  least  in  grain,  cattle, 
and  the  produce  of  the  vintage.  The  hired  lived 
in  their  own  families  ;  the  bought  formed  part  of 
their  masters'  families, 

16.  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for 
the  children.  God,  the  sovereign  author  and 
proprietor  of  life,  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
command  this  penalty;  but  the  rule  was  addressed 
for  the  guidance  of  earthly  magistrates,  and  it 
established  the  equitable  principle  that  none 
should  be  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  others, 
and  tliat  impartial  justice  should  be  blended  with 
mercy  in  all  their  decisions.  This  law  had  a 
special  reference  to  the  commission  of  idolatry, 
which  was  not  only  a  sin  against  God,  but  a  crime 
against  the  state;  and  as  treason  in  many  of  the 
most  civilized  states  is  punished  both  by  the 
death  of  the  offender  and  also  by  the  confiscation 
of  property,  which  involves  his  family  in  poverty 
and  degradation,  so  God,  as  the  King  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  declared  it  to  be  a  principle  in 
His  i)rovidential  procedure  to  visit  this  "iniquity 
of  the  fathers  U])oa  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  "  (see  on  Exod.  xx.  5).  In 
carrying  this  princi]ile  into  execution,  human 
tribunals  frequently  err  on  the  score  of  excessive 
severity;  but  in  the  Jewish  state  it  was  apjJied 
with  unerring  justice.    '  For  the  Deity,'  says 
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When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot 
a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow:  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  *  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.  When  thou  beatest  thine 
olive  tree,  ^  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest 
the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  ^afterward:  it  shall  be 
22  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  And  thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  therefore  I 
command  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

IF  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto  judgment, 
that  the  judges  may  judge  them;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous, 
and  condemn  the  wicked.  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  he  worthy 
"  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  ^  and  to  be 
beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty 
^  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed :  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and 
beat  him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brotlier  should  *^seem 
vile  unto  thee. 

Thou  ^  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  ^  treadeth  out  the  corn. 
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Bishop  Warburton  ('  Divine  Legation,'  b.  v.,  sec.  5), 
'  though  He  allowed  capital  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  for  the  crime  of  Use  majesty  on  the 
person  of  the  offender,  by  the  delegated  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  yet,  concerning  his  family  or 
posterity,  he  reserved  the  inquisition  of  the  crime  to 
Himself,  and  expressly  forbade  the  magistrate  to 
meddle  with  it  in  the  common  course  of  justice' 
(see  on  2  Ki.  xiv.  6 ;  also  Graves'  '  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch,'  ii.,  pp.  240,  241). 

19-22.  When  thou  cuttest  dOT^n  thine  harvest. 
The  grain'pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  down  with 
a  sickle  was  laid  in  loose  sheaves  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  was  obtained  by  striking  the  branches  with 
long  poles  or  shaking  the  tree  (Isa.  xvii.  6;  xxiv. 
13);  and  the  grape  clusters,  severed  by  a  hook, 
were  gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  vintager.  Here 
is  a  beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  who  were  to 
participate  in  the  general  joy  at  the  crowning  of 
the  year  with  the  Divine  goodness.  Every  for- 
gotten sheaf  in  the  harvest-field  was  to  lie;  the 
olive  tree  was  not  to  be  "gone  over"  a  second 
time;— the  shaking  was  the  method  used  by  the 

{)oor  strangers  (Harmer);—nov  gleaning  grapes  to 
)e  gathered,  in  order  that,  in  collecting  what 
remained,  the  hearts  of  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow  might  be  gladdened  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence. 

CHAP.  XXV.  1-19.— Stripes  must  not  exceed 
Forty.  2.  worthy  to  be  beaten.  In  judicial 
sentences  which  awarded  punishment  short  of 
capital,  scourging  was  the  most  common  form  in 
which  they  were  exeduted,  and  it  was  inflicted 
immediately  on  condemnation.  The  amount  of 
stripes  was  of  course  proportioned  to  thenature 
or  aggravations  of  the  ofl'ence :  an  officer  of  justice 
laid  hold  of  his  garment  and  tore  it  till  his  breast 
and  back  were  bared;  and  from  the  criminal 
being  "caused  to  lie  down,"  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
inflicting  them  seems  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Egyptian  bastinado,  which  was 
applied  to  the  bared  back  of  the  culprit,  who  was 
stretched  flat  on  the  ground,  his  hands  and  feet 
being  held  by  attendants;  or  more  commonly, 
■while  the  latter  only  were  held,  the  hands  were 
tied  to  a  post  a  cubit  and  a  half  high,  so  that  his 
•body  was  a  little  inclined.  The  Mosaic  law,  how- 
ever, introduced  two  important  restrictions— viz., 
let.  That  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in 
j)rcsence  of  the  judge,  instead  of  being  dealt  with 


in  ]3rivate  by  some  heartless  official;  and  2nd. 
That  the  maximum  amount  of  it  should  be  limited 
to  forty  stripes,  instead  of  being  awarded  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  will  or  passion  of  the  magis- 
trate, who,  like  Turkish  or  Chinese  rulers,  often 
apply  the  •  stick  till  they  cause  death  or  lameness 
for  life.  Of  vt'hat  the  scourge  consisted  at  first, 
whether  a  single  stick  or  a  bundle  of  twigs,  we 
are  not  informed;  but  in  later  times,  when  the 
Jews  were  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  adhering  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  for  fear  of  miscalcula- 
tion, were  desii'ous  of  keeping  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit,  it  was  formed  of  three  cords, 
terminating  in  leathern  thongs;  and  thirteen 
strokes  of  this  counted  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24). 
This  punishment  was  commonly  awarded  for 
religious  offences.  3.  lest,  if  he  should  exceed 
.  .  .  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto 
thee.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  this 
mode  of  punishment  was  itself  a  brand  of  infamy, 
whatever  precautions  were  taken  to  limit  its 
severity.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ancients  regarded  it  with  associations  very  difi'er- 
ent  from  ours.  Amongst  the  Romans  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  scourge  was  not  deemed  infamous;  for 
it  was  sometimes  applied  even  to  freemen  and 
high-born  citizens.  But  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  legislator  in  this  statute  for  restricting  the 
number  of  stripes  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  not 
simply  a  motive  of  compassion  for  a  sufiferer— it  is 
a  respect  for  human  nature,  the  rights  of  which 
are  preserved  even  in  a  criminal.  To  inflict  upon 
a  man  an  excessive  and  degrading  ininishment  is 
to  outrage  the  feelings  of  those  who  witness  it, 
and  to  pour  contempt  upon  humanity  itself.  This 
humane  character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is 
deserving  of  special  notice.  How  rigorous  soever 
it  may  be  in  some  respects,  it  upholds  the  dignity 
of  man's  nature,  and  does  not  permit  even  a 
guilty  offender  to  'seem  vile  unto  others.' 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  In  Judea,  as  in  modern 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  larger  grains,  wheat,  barley, 
and  rice,  were  not  threshed,  but  beaten  out  by 
the  feet  of  oxen,  which,  yoked  together,  trode 
round  day  after  day  the  wide  open  spaces  which 
form  the  threshing-floors.  These  flat  open  spaces 
or  floors  are  formed  of  clay  hardened  with  cow's 
dung,  as  the  barn-floors  are  with  a  small  mixture 
of  lime  in  this  country.   A  pole  or  pillar  is  raLsed 
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If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger :  her  '-^  husband's 
brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  perform 
the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother  unto  her.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the 
first-born  which  she  beareth  ^  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
tckich  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel.  And  if  the  man 
like  not  to  take  his  ^  brother's  wife,  then  let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to 
the  gate  unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise 
up  unto  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my 
husband's  brother.  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  call  him,  and  speak 
unto  him  :  and  if  he  stand  to  it,  and  say,  I  like  not  to  take  her ;  then 
shall  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and 
loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and 
say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's 
house.  And  ^  his  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that 
hath  his  shoe  loosed. 

When  men  strive  together  one  with  another,  and  the  wife  of  the 
one  draweth  near  for  to  deliver  her  husband  out  of  the  hand  of  him 
that  smiteth  him,  and  putteth  forth  her  hand,  and  taketh  him  by 
the  secrets  ;  then  thou  shalt  cut  off  her  hand,  thine  ^  eye  shall  not 
pity  her. 

Thou  *  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  ^  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 
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in  the  centre,  and  by  a  halter  attached  to  it  on  the 
one  end,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  oxen  on  the  other, 
the  patient  animals  are  made  to  perambulate  in 
circular  courses  at  their  daily  work.  The  ancient 
paintings  in  Egypt  represent  oxen  as  commonly 
used  in  treading  out  the  grain  from  the  ear  in 
harvest  time— asses  rarely.  Swine,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently heavy  for  the  x>iirpose,  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  employed  in  this  work,  although  Hero- 
dotus -asserts  it.  Horses  and  mules  are  sometimes 
driven  over  threshing-floors  in  Spain  and  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe  (  Wilkinson  in  Raiv- 
linson^s  'Herodotus,'  b.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  note  3).  The 
Israelites  used  oxen  alone.  The  animals  were 
allowed  freely  to  pick  up  a  mouthful  when  they 
chose  to  do  so— a  wise  as  well  as  humane  regula- 
tion introduced  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  it  would 
have  been  not  only  great  cruelty,  but  have  pro- 
duced a  dispiriting  effect  on  the  cattle,  to  be 
trampling,  as  was  the  primitive  practice,  with  a 
bag  on  their  mouths,  or  their  necks  bound  up  a 
whole  day,  amid  heaps  of  grain,  while  they  were 
under  irksome  restraint  from  touching  the  grain 
or  the  straw.  That  this  law  continued  in  full 
operation  in  Israel  during  the  later  times  of  the 
monarchy,  is  evident  from  Hos.  x.  II.  Though 
enacted  in  a  particular  case,  it  teaches  the  humane 
lesson,  that  animals,  while  engaged  in  the  service 
of  man,  are  entitled  to  his  indulgence  and  kind- 
ness. Paul  quotes  this  law  (I  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  I  Tim. 
V.  18),  and  shows  that  God  did  not  appoint  it  for 
the  sake  of  oxen  alone,  but  that  every  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire;  and  hence  declares  the  obli- 
gation of  men  to  exercise  justice  in  properly 
rewarding  those  who  labour  for  their  advantage, 
and  specially  those  who  labour  for  the  good  of 
their  souls.  The  application  he  makes  of  the 
passage,  so  far  from  weakening,  seems  to  confirm 
its  obligation  and  reference  to  that  point,  inas- 
much as  it  displays  to  us  that  in  the  eye  of  God 
the  same  principles  of  equity  are  expected  to 
prevail  amongst  all  His  creatures,  and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  our  dealings  with  men. 

5-10.  her  husband's  brother  shall  .  .  .  take 
her  to  him  to  wife.    This  usage  existed  before 
the  age  of  Moses  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8,  11),  and  seems 
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to  have  originated  in  patriarchal  times,  for  pre- 
serving the  name  and  honours  of  the  eldest  son — 
the  chieftain  of  the  family.  But  the  Mosaic  law 
rendered  the  custom  obligatory  (Matt,  xxii.  25)  on 
younger  brothers,  or  the  nearest  kinsman,  to 
marry  the  widow  (Ruth  iv.  4),  by  associating  the 
natural  desire  of  perpetuating  a  brother's  name 
with  the  preservation  of  i)roperty  in  the  Hebrew 
families  and  tribes  (see  on  Num.  xxxiii.  54 ;  xxxvi. 
9).  No  betrothal  was  necessary  nor  marriage  cere- 
monies observed:  it  was  a  succession  by  Divine 
right  to  the  wife,  with  all  the  possessions  of  the 
deceased  to  the  child  wko  would  be  the  heir.  In 
the  event  of  the  younger  brother  declining  to 
comply  with  the  law,  the  widow  brought  her 
claim  before  the  authorities  of  the  place  at  a 

} public  assembly  (the  gate  of  the  city) ;  and  he 
laving  declared  his  refusal,  she  was  ordered  to 
loose  the  thong  of  his  shoe— a  sign  of  degradation 
—following  up  that  act  by  spitting  [V3D|],  not  in 
his  face,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  in  his  presence, 
before  him  (see  chs.  vii.  24;  ix.  25;  xii.  14;  Josh, 
xxi.  42)  on  the  ground— the  strongest  expression 
of  insult,  ignominy,  and  contempt  amoiigst  East- 
ern people  {Niebuhr's  'Travels  in  Arabia,'  p.  197; 
Monro's  '  Summer  Eambles  in  Syria,'  i.,  x>-  238 ; 
Dr.  Edward  Clarke's  'Travels  ;'  llarmer's  '  Obser- 
vations,' iv.,  PI).  430-440 ;  Paxtons  'Illustrations 
of  Scripture,'  vol,  ii,,  p.  41).  The  shoe  was  kept 
by  the  magistrate  as  an  evidence  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  X)arties  separated. 

13.  Thou  Shalt  not  have  .  .  .  divers  weights  []'^^ 
|3k;!]— 'a  stone  and  a  stone'  [Septnagint,  tr-ra9/iiov 
Kui  (TTuQixiov] ;  a  just  and  false,  or  a  light  and  heavy 
one.  Weights  were  anciently  made  of  stone;  and 
the  facility  for  procuring  stones  apparently,  though 
not  exactly  similar,  gave  much  occasion  to  fraud 
(Lev.  xix.  31;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  xx.  10 ;  Mic.  vi.  11). 
bag— the  leathern  pouch  in  which  the  weights 
were  kept.  Stones  are  frequently  used  still  by 
Eastern  shopkeepers  and  traders,  who  take  them 
out  of  the  bag  and  put  them  in  the  balance.  The 
man  who  is  not  cheated  by  the  trader  and  his  bag  of 
divers  weights  must  be  blessed  with  more  acuteness 
than  most  of  his  fellows  {Roberts,  '  Oriental  lllus- 
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14  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  tliine  house  ^divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small. 

15  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure 
shalt  thou  have :  ^  that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the 

16  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  For  ^'^all  that  do  such  things,  and  sll  that 
do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

17  Remember  '^what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were 

18  come  forth  out  of  Egypt;  how  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the 
hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 

19  faint  and  weary  ;  and  he  "feared  not  God.  Therefore  it  shall  be,  ^when 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round 
about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance 
to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
under  heaven  ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it. 

26  AND  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it,  and 

2  dwellest  therein,  that  thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the 
earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  ^go  unto  the  place  which  the 

3  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.  And  thou  shalt  go 
unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I  profess 
this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come  unto  the  country  which 

4  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us.  And  the  priest  shall  take 
the  basket  out  of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

5  And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  '^A  Syrian 
''ready  to  perish  icas  my  father;  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there  with  ^  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty, 

6  and  populous:  and-^the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and 

7  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage:  and  ^when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
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trations,'  in  hoc  loco).  14.  divers  measures  [rs^x 
novv'ij— 'an  ephah  and  an  ephah,'  which  was  the 
common  and  standard  measure  in  Israel  [Septua- 
gilit,  merpov  KUL  fxt-pov^ 

17-19.  Rememtoer  what  Amalek  did  .  .  .  how 
he  met  thee — i.  e.,  stealthily  and  in  hostile  en- 
counter. This  cold-blooded  and  dastardly  atrocity 
is  not  narrated  in  the  previous  history  (Exod. 
xvii.  14).  It  was  an  unprovoked  outrage  on  the 
laws  of  humanity,  as  well  as  a  daring  detiance  of 
that  God  who  had  by  so  many  signs  and  mir- 
aculous deeds  shown  His  interest  in  and  favour 
towards  Israel,  (see  on  1  Sam.  xv. ;  xxviL  8;  xxx.) 
This  was  the  gravamen  of  the  malignant  attack  of 
the  Amalekites.  It  was,  in  the  circumstances,  an 
act  of  presumptuous  impiety,  which  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  Deity  to  over- 
look ;  and  therefore,  as  the  punishment  was,  for 
wise  and  important  purposes,  deferred,  it  was 
necessary — for  the  instruction  of  the  Israelites., 
who  required  assurance  that  in  cases  of  open  and 
daring  insult  to  the  majesty  of  God  delay  did  not 
imply  exemption  from  xjunishment— to  announce 
to  the  Israelites  that,  when  fully  settled  in  their 
own  land,  they  would  be  employed  as  executioners 
of  the  Divine  vengeance  in  exterminating  that  in- 
veterately  hostile  people  (see  on  Exod.  xvii.  14, 16 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  20). 

CHAP.  XXVI.  1-19.— The  Confession  of  him 

THAT   OFFERETII   THE   BASKET  OF  FlliST-FilUITS. 

2.  thou  Shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit. 

The  Israelites  in  Canaan  being  God's  teuants-at- 
will,  the  entire  produce  of  the  land  was  His  ;  and 
as  holding  of  Him,  they  w^^ere  required  to  give  Him 
tribute  in  the  form  of  first-fruits  and  tithes.  No 
Israelite  was  at  liberty  to  use  any  productions  of 
CS2 


his  fields  until  he  had  presented  the  required 
offering.  The  terms  of  the  law  (v.  1)  seem  to  re- 
strict the  obligation  to  Canaan  proper;  but  the 
duty  was  considered  equally  binding  on  those  who 
resided  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  tribute  began 
to  be  exigible  after  the  settlement  in  the  promised 
land;  and  as  an  annual  fee-simple  to  the  feudal 
Sovereign,  from  whom  its  tenure  was  held,  the 
presentation  of  the  season's  produce  was  yearly 
repeated  at  one  of  the  great  feasts— the  first-fruits 
of  barley  at  the  passover  (Lev.  ii.  14 ;  xxiii.  10),  of 
wheat  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  15;  Num.  xxviii. 
26;  ch.  xvi.  9),  and  those  of  other  fruits  as  they 
ripened.  Every  master  of  a  family  carried  it  on 
his  shoulders  in  a  little  basket  of  osier,  peeled 
v/illow,  or  palm  leaves,  and  brought  it  to  the 
sanctuary. 

5.  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord 

thy  God  [n"'r  ]— thou  shalt  answer  and  say.  This 
is  the  literal  translation,  which  is  also  the  most 
I)roper  ;  for  it  is  followed  by  the  response  of  the 
person  who  brings  the  offering  to  the  priest's 
presentation,  described  in  the  preceding  verses. 
The  act  of  presentation  was  accompanied  by  a 
formal  exi)ressiou  of  devout  acknowledgment. 
A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father  ['pnx 

"i5f<J— a  wandering  Syrian.  Aram  (Syria)  was  a 
very  extensive  region,  which  comxprehended  a  great 
many  smaller  provinces— as  Aram  Damesk  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5),  Aram  Naharayim  (i.e.,  Mesopotamia),  and 
Padau-arain  (plain  of  Syria) ;  hence  Bethuel  is 
called  a  Syrian  (Cen.  xxv.  20).  The  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  were  nomad  shepherds,  either 
Syrians  by  birth,  as  Abraham,  or  by  long  resi- 
dence, as  Jacob;  and  wlien,  out  of  deep  degrada- 
tion and  prolonged  persecution,  they  were  led 
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our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction, 

8  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression  :  and  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  '^with 

9  great  terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders:    and  he  hath 
brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  exen  ^a  land  that 

10  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the 
first-fruits  of  the  land  which  ^  thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  me. 

And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  worship  before 

11  the  Lord  thy  God:  and  ^'thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  house,  thou,  and 
the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among  you. 

12  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the  Hithes  of  thine 
increase  the  third  year,  ivhich  is  "*the  year  of  tithing,  and  hast  given  it 
unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  they 

13  may  eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be  filled;  then  thou  shalt  say  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine 
house,  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger, 
to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  according  to  all  thy  commandments 
which  thou  hast  commanded  me :  I  have  not  transgressed  thy  command- 

14  ments,  ^neither  have  I  forgotten  them:  I  °  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my 
mourning,  neither  have  I  taken  away  ought  thereof  for  any  unclean  use, 
nor  given  ought  thereof  for  the  dead:  but  I  have  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  my  God,  and  have  done  according  to  all  that  thou  hast  com- 

15  manded  me.  Look  ^  down  from  thy  holy  habitation,  from  heaven,  and 
bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as  thou 
swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

16  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes 
and  judgments:  thou  shalt  therefore  keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart, 

17  and  with  all  thy  soul.  Thou  hast  ^  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be 
thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  com- 

18  mandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice:  and 

the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he 
hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments ;  | 
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through  a  succession  of  marvellous  experiences, 
till  they  were  established  as  a  nation  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  promised  laud,  it  was  to  God's 
unmerited  goodness  they  were  indebted  for  their 
distinguished  privileges  ;  and  in  token  of  gratitude 
they  brought  this  basket  of  first-fruits. 

11.  thou  Shalt  rejoice— either  taking  the  com- 
fortable use  of  the  possessions  which  God  had 
given  them,  or  rather,  as  the  context  indicates, 
feasting  with  their  friends  and  the  Levites,  who 
were  invited  on  such  occasions  to  share  in  the 
cheerful  festivities  that  followed  oblations  (chs.  xii. 
7 ;  xvi.  10-15). 

12.  V/hea  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  .  .  . 
the  third  year— (see  on  chs.  xii,  17;  xiv.  22,  28.) 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  were  two  tithiugs. 
The  first  was  appropriated  to  the  Levites  (Num, 
xviii.  21);  tlie  second,  being  the  tenth  of  what 
remained,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  kind;  or  if 
that  was  found  inconvenient,  it  was  converted 
into  money,  and  the  owner,  on  arriving  in  the 
capital,  ymrchased  sheep,  bread,  and  oil,  wdiich 
afforded  a  feast  to  his  family  and  the  Levites 
(ch.  xiv.  22,  '2?i).  This  was  done  for  two  years 
together.  But  this  second  tithinj^  was  eaten  at 
liome;  and  lest  the  poor-law  provisions  during  the 
harvest  (ch.  xxiv.  1(J)  should  not  be  sufficient,  it 
was  distributed  amongst  the  poor,  "  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow"  of  the  ])lace,  at 
discretion.  13.  thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord 
thy  God.    This  was  a  solemn  and  conscientious 
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declaration  that  nothing  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  Divine  service  had  been  secretly  reserved 
for  personal  use.  14.  I  have  not  eaten  thereof 
in  my  mourning — in  a  season  of  sorrow,  which 
brought  defilement  on  sacred  things;  according  to 
a  second  class  of  commentators,  —  'I  have  not 
eaten  thereof,  under  a  pretence  of  poverty,  and 
grudging  to  give  any  away  to  the  poor;'  according 
to  a  third  class,  the  words  expressed  a  repudiation 
of  an  idolatrous  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  in 
oHering  their  first-fruits  to  Tsis,  invoked  that  deity 
in  mournful  strains,  neither.  .  .  for  any  unclean 
use  — i.e.,  any  common  purpose,  different  from 
what  God  had  appointed,  and  which  would  have 
been  a  desecration  of  it.  nor  given  ought  thereof 
for  the  dead— on  any  funeral  service,  or,  as  some 
refer  the  words,  to  an  idol,  which  is  a  dead  thing 
—a  lifeless  image,  or  a  hero  deified  after  his  de- 
cease. 15.  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation 
.  .  .  and  bless  thy  people  Israel.  In  this  passage 
God  prescribes  to  the  Israelites  a  form  of  glorying  in 
their  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  pleading 
upon  that  obedience  for  covenant  blessings.  Would 
He  have  directed  them  to  glory  in  their  observance 
of  that  law,  if,  in  fact,  the  sincerest  amongst  them 
had  not  observed  it  ?  Yet,  doubtless,  that  was  the 
case,  if  its  demands  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
law  of  nature.  But  the  things  enumerated  in  this 
form  of  glorying  were  only  external  performances, 
and  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  many  would 
truly  boast  of  having  done  them  all,  who  were 
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of  whole  stones. 


19  and  to  make  thee  ®  high  above  all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise, 
and  in  name,  and  in  honour;  and  that  thou  mayest  be  ^an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

27     AND  Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people,  saying, 

2  Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day.  And  it 
shall  be  on  the  day  "when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  ^thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones, 

3  and  plaster  them  with  plaster :  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed  over,  that  thou  mayest  go  in 
unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey ;  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised 

4  thee.  Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall 
set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  '^in  mount  Ebal,  and 

5  thou  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones :  thou  ^  shalt  not  lift  up 

6  any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  of  whole  stones ;    and  thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon 

7  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  and  thou  shalt  offer  peace  offerings,  and  shalt 

8  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  write 
upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  %ery  plainly. 
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strangers  notwithstanding  to  charity  tiowing  from 
a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned 
(see  Erskine,  '  On  the  Nature  of  the  Sinai  Cove- 
nant ;'  see  also  Gi-ave^s  '  Lectures  ou  the  Penta- 
teuch,' ii.,  p.  24). 

CHAP.  XXVII.  1-26.— The  People  are  to 
Weite  the  Law  upon  Stones.  1.  Keep  all  the 
commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day. 
This  chapter  should  have  commenced  at  verse 
16  of  the  preceding  one,  for  there  Moses  enters 
on  the  concluding  part  of  the  discourse  which  he 
pronounced  ou  the  plains  of  Moab ;  and  having 
put  the  people  in  remembrance  of  the  national 
covenant  which  had  been  mutually  established 
between  the  Lord  and  Israel,  by  which  He  chose 
them  for  His  people  and  they  engaged  to  serve 
Him  as  their  Cod,  he  jn-oceeds  to  found  on  that 
solemn  transaction  a  general  but  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  obedience.  Moses  was  surrounded,  while 
giving  his  address,  by  the  elders,  or  i^rincipal 
authorities  in  Israel,  who  by  their  presence, 
gestures,  or  audible  declaration,  not  only  approved 
of  its  strain,  but  united  with  him  iu  enforcing 
fidelity  to  the  Divine  service.  Some  further 
means,  however,  were  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  remembrance  and  observance  of  the 
Divine  laws.  2.  it  shall  toe  on  the  day  when  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan.  Day  is  often  put  for 
time  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  ' aljout  the  time;'  for 
it  Mas  not  till  some  days  after  the  passage,  though 
the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  that  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  were  acted  upon,  thou  shalt 
set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with 
plaster.  These  stones  were  to  be  taken  in  their 
natural  state,  unhewn  and  unpolished — the  oc- 
casion on  which  they  were  used  not  admitting 
of  long  or  elaborate  jtreparation  ;  and  they  were 
to  be  daubed  over  with  paint  or  white  cement, 
to  render  them  more  conspicuous.  Stones  and 
even  rocks  are  seen  iu  Egypt  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  containing  inscriptions  made  3,0(X)  years 
ago,  in  paint  or  jilaster,  of  which,  owing  to  the 
serenity  of  the  climate,  the  coating  is  as  firm 
and  the  colotir  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  put  on 
yesterday.  The  sphinx  is  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions in  black  paint  upon  the  red  surface  of  the 
statue;  and  there  are  numerous  ancient  inscrip- 
tions found  on  sandstone,  or  even  granite  slal)s, 
the  surface  of  which  is  overlaid  with  stucco,  or 
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some  similar  composition  {Wilkinson's  'Ancient 
Egyptians,'  iii.,  p.  300).  By  some  similar  method, 
or,  as  Michaelis  ('  Commentary  on  Laws  of  Moses,' 
No.  xlix.)  supposes,  by  the  letters  being  in  relievo, 
while  the  spaces  were  filled  up  by  paint  or  mortar, 
those  stones  may  have  been  inscribed ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  Moses  learned  the  art  from 
the  Egyptians.  3.  thou  shalt  write  upon  them 
all  the  words  of  this  law— not  certainly  the  whole 
five  books  of  Moses,  nor  even  the  abridgment  of 
it  given  in  this  book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  might 
be,  as  Kennicott  thinks,  the  Decalogue ;  but  a 
greater  probability  is,  that  it  was  the  '  blessings 
and  curses' — which  comprised,  in  fact,  an  epitome 
of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  34).  that  thou  mayest 
go  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.  This  public  and  solemn  ceremonial 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  national  expression, 
at  the  moment  of  Israel's  entering  into  possession 
of  the  promised  land,  of  their  obligation  to  keep 
with  faithfulness  all  the  laws  of  God.  4.  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command 
you  this  day,  in  mount  Ebal.  The  Samaritan 
version  has,  '  in  mount  Gerizim' — a  reading  which, 
though  supported  with  great  zeal  by  Kennicott 
('Dissert.,'  ii),  w^as  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew  text  established 
by  Verschuir  (Dissert.  'Exeget.  Philologies,'  1773: 
see  Moses  Stuart,  'On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  Literature,'  in  'American  Biblical  Repository,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  681-724).  5-6.  there  shalt  thou  touild 
an  altar  ...  of  whole  stones.  The  stones  were 
to  be  in  their  natural  state,  as  if  a  chisel  would 
communicate  pollution  to  them.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  same  stones  formed  the  monument 
on  the  sides  of  which  the  words  of  the  law  were 
inscribed,  as  well  as  the  altar  on  which  the 
victims  were  sacrificed  that  signalized  its  re- 
newed ratification  (see  on  Josh.  viii.  30).  At 
all  events,  the  stony  pile  was  so  large  as  to 
contain  all  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  so 
elevated  as  to  be  visible  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel;  and  the  religious  ceremonial  per- 
formed around  it  on  the  occasion  was  solemn 
and  impressive,  consisting,  first,  of  the  elemen- 
tary worship  needed  for  sinful  men  ;  and  secondly, 
of  the  peace  offerings,  or  lively  social  feasts  that 
were  suited  to  the  ha])py  people  whose  God  was 
the  Lord.    There  were  thus  the  law  which  con- 
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of  the  law. 


9     And  Moses  and  the  priests  the  Levites  spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying, 
Take  heed,  and  hearken,  0  Israel ;  this  day  thou  art  become  the  people 
10  of  the  Lord  thy  God.    Thou  shalt  therefore  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  do  his  commandments  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day. 

11,     And  Moses  charged  the  people  the  same  day,  saying,  These  shall 

12  stand  ^ upon  mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are  come 
over  Jordan ;  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph, 

13  and   Benjamin:  and  these  shall  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  ^to  curse; 

14  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naph.tali.  And 
^  the  Levites  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a 
loud  voice, 

15  Cursed  ^  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image,  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman, 
and  putteth  it  in  a  secret  place.    ^And  all  the  people  shall  answer  and 

16  say.  Amen.    Cursed  ^be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother. 

17  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  x\men.    Cursed  ^     he  that  removeth  his 

18  neighbour's  land-mark.  And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen.  Cursed 
'  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way.    And  all  the 

19  people  shall  say.  Amen.    Cursed  ™  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of 
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demned  and  the  typical  expiation— the  two  great 
principles  of  revealed  religion. 

11-13.  The  Tribes  Divided  on  Gerizim  and 
Ebal.  12,  13.  These  shall  stand  upon  mount 
Gerizim  .  .  .  these  shall  stand  upon  mount 
Ebal.  Those  gigantic  masses  of  limestone  rock 
are  the  highest  peaks  of  a  mountain-range  which, 
in  various  diverging  branches,  stretches  ont  far 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
stand  isolated,  reaching  apparently  from  800  to 
1,000  feet  above  the  town  of  Shechem  (Nab- 
lous),  which  lies  in  the  intermediate  valley. 
Van  de  Velde's  barometrical  measurement  was — 
for  Gerizim,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
928  feet  above  Shechem ;  for  Ebal,  2,700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,028  feet  above  the  town. 
They  stand,  Ebal  on  the  north,  Gerizim  on  the 
south,  of  a  fertile,  verdant,  and  well  -watered 
valley,  which  extends  to  a  width  of  about  300 
yards,  though  at  the  opening  of  the  ravine,  where 
the  town  of  Shechem  is  situated,  the  plain  is 
much  narrow-er.  The  adjoining  sides  of  the  two 
mounts  give  to  the  valley  an  air  of  pleasant,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  complete,  seclusion.  The 
people  of  Israel  were  here  divided  into  two  parts. 
On  mount  Gerizim  (now  Jebel-et-TCir)  were  sta- 
tioned the  descendants  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  the 
two  principal  wives  of  Jacob;  and  to  them  was 
assigned  the  most  pleasant  and  honourable  office 
of  pronouncing  the  benedictions ;  while  on  the 
twin  hill  of  Ebal  (now  Imad-el-Deen,  according 
to  Stanley,  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  233,  note;  but 
according  to  most  other  travellers,  Sitti  Salamiyah, 
called  after  a  Mohammedan  saint)  were  placed  the 
posterity  of  the  two  secondary  wives,  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah,  with  those  of  Reuben,  who  had  lost  the 
primogeniture,  and  Zebulun,  who  was  Leah's  young- 
est son  ;  to  them  was  committed  the  necessary  but 
painful  duty  of  pronouncing  the  maledictions. 
Thus  one-half  the  Hebrew  people  were  ranged  on 
the  one  hill,  the  mount  of  blessing,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  opposite,  Ebal,  where  the  awful  maledic- 
tions were  pronounced  on  those  who  should  violate 
the  preceijts  of  the  divine  code  of  laws  (see  on 
Judg.  ix.  7).  The  ceremony  might  have  taken 
X^lace  on  the  lower  sx)ur8  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  approach  more  closely  to  each  other;  and 
altliough  the  account  given  liereof  the  proceedings 
is  very  brief,  the  curses  only  being  recorded,  the 
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course  observed  was  as  folio w^s :— Amid  the  silent 
expectations  of  the  solemn  assembly,  the  priests, 
standing  round  the  ark  in  the  valley  below,  said 
aloud,  looking  to  Gerizim,  '  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  maketh  not  any  graven  image,'  when  the 
people  ranged  on  that  hill  responded  in  full 
simultaneous  shouts  of  'Amen,'  expressing  their 
cordial  assent ;  then,  turning  round  to  Ebal,  they 
cried,  not  'Cursed  be'— as  there  was  no  impreca- 
tion, but  a  denunciation  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  those  who  had  been  or  should  be  guilty  of 
the  following  enumerated  sins— but  '  Cursed  the 
man,'  or,  'Cursed  is  the  man  that  maketh  any 
graven  image;'  to  which  those  that  covered  the 
ridge  answered,  'Amen.'  The  same  course  at 
every  pause  was  followed  with  all  the  blessings 
and  curses  (see  on  Josh.  viii.  33,  34). 

16.  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother.  To  this  day  every  Jew,  as 
well  as  Mussulman,  who  passes  the  tomb  of  Absa- 
lom, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  casts  a 
stone  at  it,  repeating  along  with  the  act  the  words 
of  this  malediction.  These  blessings  and  curses, 
attendant  on  disobedience  to  the  Divine  will,  which 
had  been  revealed  as  a  law  from  heaven,  be  it 
observed,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  declaration^ 
not  a  wish,  as  the  words  should  be  rendered, 
'Cursed  is  he,'  and  not  "Cursed  ])e  he."  The 
physical  character  and  appearance  of  these  remark- 
able mountains  did  not  determine  the  choice  of 
which  should  be  the  mount  of  blessing  and  which 
that  of  cursing.  ^'^'V.,  indeed,  is  derived  by  Gese- 
nius  from  h^v,  to  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  as  if  it 
were  a  bare,  rugged,  and  desolate  hill,  nni-i  ought, 
according  to  this  etymological  principle,  to  be 
traceable  to  some  root  indicating  its  smiling  and 
flowery  appearance.]  But  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  obtained  its  name  from  an  aboriginal 
tribe— the  Gerizzi  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  marg.) — being 
'mount  of  the  Gerizzites'  (cf.  Judg.  xii.  15).  The 
two  mounts  are  not  very  different  in  point  of 
character:  parts  of  them  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  bare  rocks,  while  other  parts  of  them  appear 
richly  dressed  with  artificial  culture— Ebal  covered 
with  cactus  gardens,  and  Gerizim  clad  with  olive 
trees.  Objections  have  been  urged  against  the 
alleged  i)hysical  impossibility  of  the  mighty  mul- 
titude, ranged  in  equal  divisions  on  opposite  hills, 
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the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 
Cursed  "  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  father's  wife ;  because  he  uncovereth  his 
father's  skirt.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that 
lieth  with  any  manner  of  beast.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 
Cursed   be  he  that  lieth  with  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father,  or  the 

23  daughter  of  his  mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be 
he  that  lieth  with  his  mother-in-law.    And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

24  Cursed  ^  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly.    And  all  the  people 

25  shall  say,  Amen.    Cursed  ^be  he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  an  innocent 

26  person.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  con- 
firmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 

28  AND  it  shall  come  to  pass,  "if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee 
2  ^  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth :  and  all  these  blessings  shall 
come  on  thee,  and  *^  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God.  Blessed  ^  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt 
thou  be  ^  in  the  field.  Blessed  shall  be  ^  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine, 
and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  ^  store. 
Blessed  ^  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be 
when  thou  goest  out.  The  Lord  ^  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up 
against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face :  they  shall  come  out  against 
thee  one  way,  and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways.  The  Lord  shall  ^command 
the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  ^storehouses,  and  in  all  that  thou  -^settest 
thine  hand  unto;  and  he  shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  The  ^  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  people  unto 
himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways.  And  all  people  of  the 
earth  shall  see  that  thou  art  '  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they 
shall  be  afraid  of  thee.  And  ™the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  ^in 
goods,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  *  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers 
to  give  thee.  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure,  the 
heaven  to  give  the  rain  unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all  the 
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being  able  to  hear  and  understand  the  precepts 
as  they  were  successively  enunciated.  In  answer 
to  this  allegation,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say, 
1st.  That  people  standing  on  these  two  hills  can, 
in  the  clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  Palestine,  be 
perfectly  heard  by  each  other  conversing  or  read- 
ing, without  any  extraordinary  straining  of  voice ; 
and  2nd.  That  the  Levites,  who  were  stationed  at 
the  head  of  different  companies  {^w.  9,  14)  repeated 
the  blessings  and  curses  as  they  were  pronounced, 
(See  further  on  Josh,  viii,  30-35.) 

CHAP.  XXVIII,  1-68,— The  BlessinCxS  for 
Obedience,  1,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  this 
cljaj)ter  the  blessings  and  curses  are  enumerated 
at  length,  and  in  various  minute  details,  so  that 
on  the  first  entry  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land 
of  promise,  their  whole  destiny  was  laid  before 
them,  as  it  was  to  result  from  their  obedience  or 
the  contrary,  2.  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
on  thee — their  national  obedience  was  to  be  re- 
warded by  extraordinary  and  universal  prosperity, 
3.  in  the  city,  and  ...  in  the  field— whether 
living  in  town  or  country,  whether  engaged  in 
trade  or  agriculture.  5,  thy  basket  and  thy 
store  [flJ^.iNt^'D],  This  word  (cf.  v.  17 ;  Exod.  viii. 
3)  "store"  is  rendered  "kneading  trough,"  Exod, 
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xii.  34,  The  Septuagint  has  to.  tyKaTa\eiiifxa-ra 
a-ou — thp  things  reserved.]  Some  take  it  for  the  lea- 
thern bag  or  wallet  in  which  the  Arabs  carry  their 
provisions  (Harmer,  'Observations,'  iv,,  p.  368). 
At  all  events,  the  meaning  is,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  fruit  for  the  basket,  and  meal  for  the  kneading 
trough— an  abundant  sui)ply  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  6.  when  thou  comest  in, 
and  .  .  .  when  thou  goest  out— they  should  hav« 
pleasant  and  prosperous  journeys  when  they  re- 
quired to  travel,  and  should  return  home  in  hap- 
piness and  safety.  7.  flee  before  thee  seven 
ways — i.e.,  in  various  directions,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  a  rout.  10,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord— i.e.,  are  really  and  actually  His  people  (clis. 
xiv,  1;  xxvi,  18).  11.  the  Lord  shall  make  thee 
plenteous  in  goods.  Beside  the  natural  capa- 
bilities of  Canaan,  and  the  division  of  tribes, 
which  ensured  the  cultivation  of  every  spot,  even 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains,  its  extraor- 
dinary fruitfulness  and  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  traceable  to  the  special  blessing  of 
Heaven,  which  that  favoured  people  for  ages 
enjoyed,  12.  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his 
good  treasure.  The  seasonable  supply  of  the 
early  and  latter  rain  was  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  their  land  was  so  uncommonly 
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-work  of  thine  hand:  and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou 

13  shalt  not  borrow.  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ;  if 
that  thou  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 

14  I  command  thee  this  da}^,  to  observe  and  to  do  them:  and ''thou  shalt 
not  go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them. 

15  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ^  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these  curses  shall  come 

16  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee:  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 

17  cursed  shcdt  thou  be  in  the  field.    Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 

1 8  store.    Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land, 

19  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep.  Cursed  shalt  thou 
be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out. 

20  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  ^  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  ^for  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed, 
and  until  thou  perish  quickly;  because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doings, 

21  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  The  Lord  shall  make  Uhe  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land  whither 

22  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  The  ^  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption, 
and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an  inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning, 
and  with  the  ^ sword,  and  with  blasting,  and  with  mildew;  and  they  shall 

23  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish.    And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall 

24  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.    The  Lord  shall 
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fruitful,  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations, 
and  thou  shalt  not  borrow— i.  <?.,  thou  slialt  be 
in  such  aflHueut  circumstances  as  to  be  capable, 
out  of  thy  superfluous  wealth,  to  give  aid  to  thy 
poorer  neighbours.  13,  14.  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail — an  Oriental  form  of  expression,  indicating 
the  possession  of  independent  power,  and  great 
dignity,  and  acknowledged  excellence  (Isa.  ix.  14; 
xix.  15).  This  high  condition  was  realized  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  longer  maintained  had  the  Israelites  adhered 
to  the  conditions  of  their  covenant  with  God. 
The  detail  of  blessings  comprehends  the  possession 
of  everything  necessary  for  a  people's  happiness — 
health  and  wealth,  security  from  external  disturb- 
ance, and  prosperity  in  all  their  internal  concerns. 
They  are  exclusively  temporal  blessings,  such  as 
were  calculated  to  engage  the  interest  of  a  people 
like  the  Israelites,  and  were  suited  to  the  charac- 
ter of  their  dispensation.  But  at  all  times  they 
are  included  among  the  benefits  held  out  by  the 
Gospel  itself  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  They  form  powerful 
incentives  to  obedience. 

15.  But  ...  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  Curses  that  were  to  follow 
them  in  the  event  of  disobedience  are  now  enume- 
rated ;  and  they  are  almost  exact  counterparts  to 
the  blessings  which  were  described  in  the  preced- 
ing context  as  the  reward  of  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  covenant.    The  parallel  is  observed  in  the 

Earticulars  specified,  vv..  16-19;  and  the  special 
lessing  of  Heaven  in  all  their  undertakings,  pro- 
mised to  faithful  and  continued  obedience,  is 
substituted  by  an  unmitigated  curse  [v.  20)  over- 
hanging them  in  every  situation.  21.  pestilence 
(cf.  1  Ki.  viii.  37;  Amos  iv.  10)— some  fatal  epi- 
demic. There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
the  plague,  which  is  the  great  modern  scourge  of 
the  East,  is  referred  to.  22,  a  consumption  [r\^:.^, 
from  e]nK',  to  become  lean,  to  consume  away] — a 
wasting  disorder ;  but  the  European  phthisis  is  al- 
most unknown  in  Asia.  [The  Septuagint  has  cv 
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a-TTopLo.,  distress  (cf.  Luke  xxi.  25).]  fever  .  .  . 
inflammation  .  .  .  extreme  burning.  Fever  is 
rendered  "  burning  ague,"  Lev,  xxvi.  16;  and  the 
others  mentioned  along  with  it  evidently  point  to 
those  febrile  affections  which  are  of  malignant 
character  and  great  frequency  in  the  East,  the 
sword— rather,  'dryness,'  the  effect  on  the  human 
body  of  such  violent  disorders ;  or  '  drought '  on 
the  land,  grass  [snD,!  (Gesenius).  blasting  .  .  . 
mildew  —  two  atmospheric  influences  fatal  to 
grain.  '  The  mildew,  which  committed  such 
dreadful  ravages  in  the  barley,  wheat,  and  millet 
fields,  and  often  reduced  the  people  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  was  never  once  suspected  to  be 
of  vegetable  origin— different  species  of  parasitic 
fungi  of  the  Predo  and  Puccinia  families — but 
looked  upon  entirely  as  a  meteorological  product 
— a  peculiar  form  of  pestilence  sent  directly 
from  the  hand  of  God'  ('British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Revie^','  art.  'Bib.  Bot.,'  No.  xlvii,, 
p,  166).  A  hot  or  scorching  wind,  before  the 
harvest  is  ripe,  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
occurrences  that  can  take  place  in  Palestine.  23. 
heaven  .  .  .  brass  .  .  ,  earth  .  .  .  iron -strong 
Oriental  figures  used  to  describe  the  effects  of 
long -continued  drought.  But  the  language  is 
limited  to  Judea:  "the  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  ,  .  .  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  '— i.  e., 
while  the  clouds  may  carry  vapour  and  moisture 
to  other  regions,  there  shall  be  none  in  Judea; 
and  this  want  of  regular  and  seasonable  rain  ia 
allowed  by  the  most  intelligent  observers  to  be 
one  great  cause  of  the  present  sterility  of  Pales- 
tine. Compared  with  the  attractive  descriptions 
of  the  promised  land,  as  "  a  land  of  brooks  and 
fountains,"  &c.  (ch.  viii.  7),  the  existing  condition 
of  Palestine,  as  almost  entirely  destitute  of  flowing 
streams,  must  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  curse  denounced  in  this  passage.  The 
natural  causes  to  which  the  change  is  to  be  attri- 
buted is  the  destruction  of  the  mountain  forests, 
together  with  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  uncivil- 
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make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it  come 

25  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  The  ^  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to 
be  smitten  before  thine  enemies :  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them, 
and  flee  seven  ways  before  them;  and    shalt  be  ''removed  into  all  the 

26  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat  unto  all  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no  man  shall  fray  them 

27  away.  The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  "^the  botch  of  Egypt,  and 
with  ^the  emerods,  and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou 

28  canst  not  be  healed.    The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and 

29  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart :  and  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon-day, 
as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways : 
and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall 

30  save  thee.  Thou  ^  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with 
her :  thou  shalt  build  an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein :  thou 

31  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  ^gather  the  grapes  thereof.  Thine 
ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof :  thine 
ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away  from  before  thy  face,  and  ^  shall  not  be 
restored  to  thee :  thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto  thine  enemies,  and  thou 

32  shalt  have  none  to  rescue  them.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
given  unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them  all  the  day  long :  and  there  shall  be  no  might  in  thine  hand. 

S3  The  "  fruit  of  thy  land,  and  all  thy  labours,  shall  a  nation  which  thou 
knowest  not  eat  up;  and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway : 

34  so  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see. 

35  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees,  and  in  the  legs,  with  a  sore  botch 
that  cannot  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy  foot  unto  the  top  of  thy  head. 

36  The  Lord  shall  ^  bring  thee,  and  thy  king  which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee, 
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ized  occupiers.  24.  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder 
and  dust  lp3N;]—%A«,  impalpable  (Isa.  v.  21;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  10) ;  the  opposite  of  thick,  heavy  dust, 
and  of  [pD'^j  a  nation  of  dust  (Isa.  xl.  15)  —  an 
allusion,  probably,  to  the  dreadful  effects  of  tor- 
nadoes in  the  East,  which,  raising  the  sand  in 
inamense  twisted  pillars,  and  driving  them  along 
with  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  darken  the  heavens, 
and  envelop  caravans  and  armies  in  a  stifliug 
deluge  of  dust.  To  this  species  of  rain  Moses 
was  no  stranger:  he  had  seen  it  and  felt  its 
effects  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia;  and  he 
places  it  among  tlie  curses  that  were  in  subse- 
quent ages  to  punish  the  apostasy  of  the  Israel- 
ites. These  shifting  sands  are  most  destructive 
to  cultivated  lands ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
encroachment  many  once  fertile  regions  of  the 
East  are  now  barren  deserts.  25.  The  Lord 
shall  cause  thee  to  be  .  ,  .  removed  into  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  — (cf.  1  Ki.  ix.  7; 
Jer.  xxiv.  10. )  26.  thy  carcase  shall  he  meat  unto 
.  .  .  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  [nnnnS  .  .  .  nnnn 
V~^?n,  generally  denotes  any  tame  animal;  but  in 
an  elevated  style  it  is  used  synonymously  with  t2\3 
Vn^n,  a  wild  beast  (cf.  Isa.  xviii.  6).]  27.  the  botch 
of  Egypt  — an  inflamed  ulceration.  It  seems 
to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  Egyj^t,  and  of  an 
exceedingly  malignant  character,  so  that  the  ma- 
gicians, when  smitten  with  it,  could  not  stand 
before  Moses  (Exod.  ix,  10, 11).  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  incipient  symptoms  of  leprosy  in  the 
diagnosis  of  that  disease  contained  in  Lev.  xiii.  18, 
19.  It  is  supposed,  in  its  most  virulent  type,  to 
have  been  identical  with  elephantiasis— a  loath- 
some, disfiguring,  incurable  disease  (cf.  Job  ii.  7). 
But  that  is  mentioned,  i\  35 ;  a  troublesome 
eruption,  marked  by  red  pimples,  to  which,  at  the 
CSS 


rising  of  the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  are  subject, 
emerods— fistula  or  piles,  scab— scurvy,  itch — 
the  disease  commonly  known  by  that  name ;  but 
it  is  far  more  malignant  in  the  East  than  is  ever 
witnessed  in  our  part  of  the  world.  28.  madness, 
and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart— they 
would  be  bewildered  and  paralyzed  with  terror  at 
the  extent  of  their  calamities.  29.  thou  shalt 
grope  at  noon-day— a  general  description  of  the 

gainful  uncertainty  in  which  they  would  live, 
•uring  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  considered 
everywhere  a  legitimate  prey— their  most  valuable 
possessions  liable  at  any  time  to  be  seized  by 
rapacious  violence;  their  lives  in  continual  jeo- 

Eardy,  so  that  they  were  driven  from  society  into 
iding-places,  which  they  were  afraid  to  leave, 
not  knowing  from  what  quarter  they  might  be 
assailed,  and  their  children  dragged  into  captivity, 
from  which  no  friend  could  rescue  and  no  money 
ransom  them.  32.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
shall  be  given  unto  another  people.  As  tlie 
old  generation  was  doomed  to  die  in  the  wil- 
derness, so  their  posterity  should  die  dispersed 
in  foreign  exile  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  33-38).  The  re- 
membrance of  this  prophetic  denunciation  must 
have  sadly  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Jews 
both  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  and  in  the 
dispersion  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  35.  The 
Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees,  and  in  the 

legs,  with  a  sore  botch  [hi  j'nK'J  — a  malignant 
ulcerous  leprosy,  which  particularly  attacks  and 
swells  to  hideous  deformity  the  legs  and  knees. 
This  is  an  exact  description  of  elephantiasis — a 
horrible  disease,  something  like  leprosy,  which 
covers  the  body  with  a  foul  and  ulcerous  skin, 
attacks  X)articuiarly  the  lower  extremities,  which 
are  covered  with  tumours  that  degenerate  into 
loathsome  and  incurable  sores.  36.  The  Lord 
shall  bring  thee,  and  thy  king.   This  shows  how 
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unto  a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known ;  and  ^Hhere 

37  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.    And  thou  shalt  become  ^an 
astonishment,  a  proverb,  ^  and  a  by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the 

38  Lord  shall  lead'  thee.    Thou  ^sbalt  carry  much  seed  ouft  into  the  field, 

39  and  shalt  gather  but  little  in;  for  the  ^4ocust  shall  consume  it.  Thou 
shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress  the?n,  but  shalt  neither  drink  of  the  wine, 

40  nor  gather  the  grapes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat  them.    Thou  shalt  have 
olive  trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself 

41  with  the  oil;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit.    Thou  shalt  beget  sons 
and  daughters,  but  ^^thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them;  for  Hhey  shall  go  into 

42  captivity.    All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust  consume. 

43  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very  high,  and 

44  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low.    He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
not  lend  to  him:  -^'he  shall  be  tiie  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 
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wide-spread  would  be  the  range  of  the  national 
calamity,  which  even  the  monarch,  with  all  his 
guards  and  means  of  protection,  should  not 
escape :  and  at  the  same  time  how  hopeless, 
when  he  who  should  have  been  their  defender 
sliared  the  captive  fate  of  his  subjects  (2  Ki. 
xxiv.  12-15  J  XXV.  7).  there  shalt  thou  serve 
other  gods,  wood  and  stone.  The  Hebrew  exiles, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  as  Daniel  and 
his  companions,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  seduced 
or  compelled  into  idolatry  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonish  captivities  (Jer.  xliv.  17-19).  Thus 
the  sin  to  which  they  had  too  often  betrayed 
a  perverse  fondness,  a  deep  rooted  propensity, 
became  their  punishment  and  their  misery.  37. 
thou  Shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb, 
and  a  by-word,  among  all  nations— other  people 
should  wonder  at  their  great  and  protracted 
calamities.  No  doubt  they  were  so  to  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  And  what  was  the 
natural  efFect  of  this,  but  to  excite  deadly  resent- 
ment in  their  breasts,  (cf.  Fs.  cxxxviii.)  In  sub- 
sequent times  they  have  been  no  less  "  a  proverb 
and  a  by-word,  among  all  nations,"  ever  since  their 
dispersion  by  the  Romans.  There  is  not  a  quarter 
of  the  globe  where  this  prediction  is  not  verified, 
Mohammedans  and  heathens  of  every  description 
pour  contempt  upon  them,  and  load  them  with  all 
manner  of  indignities.  Nor  have  Christians  been 
at  all  more  kindly  disposed  towards  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  in  times  gone-by  been  fore- 
most in  executing  upon  them  the  Divine  ven- 
geance. In  short,  the  annals  of  almost  every 
nation,  for  1,800  years,  afford  abundant  proofs 
that  this  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  case— the 
very  name  of  Jew  being  a  universally  recognized 
term  for  extreme  degradation  and  wretchedness, 
and  is  often  applied  by  passionate  people  in 
derision,  'yon  Jew.''  38.  Thou  shalt  carry 
much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather 
but  little  in.  This  is  verified  by  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  not  only  in  the  immediate  ueiglibour- 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  but  over  the  whole  of  that 
land,  which  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey: 
the  curse  threatened  by  God  has  taken  effect. 
Moreover,  by  a  defective  system  of  agriculture, 
being  ignorant  of  harrows,  the  seeds  sown  are 
allowed  to  lie  uncovered  on  the  field,  and  are 
consequently  devoured  by  birds ;  besides,  wheat, 
on  growing  up,  is  consumed  by  caterpillars.  39. 
Thou  Shalt  plant  vineyards  .  .  ,  but  shalt  neither 
drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes ;  for  the 
worms  shaU  eat  them.  The  vine,  in  all  stages  of 
its  growth,  is  the  prey  of  insects.  While  the 
Curculio  vastator  feeds  upon  the  young  shoots, 
often  killing  them  the  first  year  ;  while  the  small 
eatery)illar  of  a  Frocris  or  Zijyacnci  is  destructive 
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to  the  vine-buds  as  they  open  in  the  spring,  eat- 
ing its  way  into  them,  and  devouring  the  germ  of 
the  grape ;  while  the  larvse  of  a  moth  {Pyralis 
vitana,  F.)  are  in  France  very  destructive  to  the 
leaves,  and  another  species  does  great  injury  to  the 
young  bushes,  preventing  their  expansion  by  the 
webs  in  which  it  involves  them,  a  third  {Fyralis 
fasciana,  F.)  makes  the  grapes  themselves  its  food; 
and  it  is  this,  or  a  similar  insect,  that  is  threatened 
in  the  prediction  {Kirhy  and  Spencers  'Entomo- 
logy,' i.,  pp.  200,  201).  Very  few  vineyai'ds  are 
no-w  seen  in  Palestine,  40.  Thou  shalt  have 
olive  trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts,  &c.  Syria, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  the  Israelites 
inhabited,  was  the  native  country  of  the  olive. 
So  valuable  were  olive  trees,  that  almost  all 
classes  of  that  people  possessed  oliveyards  ( I 
Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Neh,  v.  11),  ;  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  during 
more  than  2,000  years  Hebrews,  Romans,  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians  have  been  successively  in 
possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Palestine ; 
yet  the  olive  vindicates  its  paternal  soil,  and  is 
found  at  this  day  on  the  same  spot  which  was 
called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  the  mount  of  Olives 
eleven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era'  {Dr. 
Edward  6'/«r^-e's  '  Travels  in  Palestine;'  Dr. 
Wilde's  'Travels  in  Palestine.'  ii.,  p.  184).  41. 
Thou  Shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters,  but  thou 
Shalt  not  enjoy  them.  AU  the  Jewish  children  in 
Georgia  are  the  property  of  the  Georgian  powers 
[Jofteph  Wolf).  43,  44.  The  stranger  that  is 
within  thee  shall  get  above  the&^  very  high. 
This  was  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent'  history  of 
Israel;  as  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  prosperity 
of  "the  stranger"  (Judg.  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xiii.  10), 
and  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the  days  of 
Solomon,  when  the  weight  of  gold  (silver  being 
nothing  accounted  of)  which  came  to  the  king  in 
one  year  was  six  hundred  three  score  and  six 
talents,  and  those  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Pharaoh- 
necho,  having  by  conquest  become  "  the  head"  of 
Judea,  could  impose  only  a  tribute  of  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold,  which,  small 
as  it  was,  could  with  difficulty  be  raised  by  an  im- 
poverished people.  '  Doubtless  in  those  days,  and 
many  which  followed  them,  the  proud  stranger 
frecpiently  lent  to  the  oppressed  Jew  of  that  which 
had  been  his  own,  but  the  Jew  did  not  lend  to 
him.  There  is  no  record  of  the  Jew-s  becoming 
great  money-lenders  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  subject  to  foreign  powers;  and 
tfhis  is  what  is  directly  referred  to,  vv.  40,  42;  and 
the  assault  of  the  Roman  armies  is  not  alluded 
to  till  V.  49,  There  are,  how-ever,  other  prophetic 
scriptures  referring  more  particularly  to  the  latter 
or  Roman  captivity  of  Israel,  and  their  general 
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45  Moreover  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee, 
and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed ;  because  thou  hearkenedst  not 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his 

46  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee:  and  they  shall  be  upon  thee  *for  a 

47  sign,  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever.  Because  Hhou 
servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness  of 

48  heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things;  therefore  shalt  thou  serve  thine 
enemies,  which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in 
thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things:  and  he    shall  put  a 

49  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  The  ^  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
"swift  as  the  eagle  flieth;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  ^^under- 

50  stand;  a  nation     of  fierce  countenance,  which  ^ shall  not  regard  the 

51  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young:  and  he  shall  ^eat  the 
fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed : 
which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of 

52  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  And  he 
shall  '  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come 
down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy  land:  and  he  shall 
besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  throughout  all  thy  land,  which  the  Lord 

53  thy  God  hath  given  thee.    And  *  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 

body,  the  flesh  of  tjiy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  given  thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine 

54  enemies  shall  distress  thee :  so  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you, 
and  very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward 
the  wife  of  liis  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he 

55  shall  leave:  so  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his 
children  whom  he  shall  eat:  because  he  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the 
siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee 

56  in  all  thy  gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for 
delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of 

57  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  Howard 
her    young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her 
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dispersion  throughout  the  world,  in  which  hiuts 
are  given  of  their  obtaining  a  certain  influence 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth;  particularly 
Isa.  Ix.  9,  wliich  shows  that  the  Jews  would 
become  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  gold  and 
silver,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  to  be 
obtained  by  commerce,  money-lending,  or  other 
means  whereby  wealth  is  usually  accumulated. 
But  though  there  is  a  large  and  influential  body 
of  merchants  and  bankers,  the  nation  is  still 
w  ithered  under  the  curse  that  is  written  in  this 
book.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  very  poor 
and  suffering  people;  in  the  land  of  their  fathers 
the  stranger  is  still  "the  head;"  they  receive 
as  a  favour,  when  they  receive  it  at  all,  that 
which  was  formerly  their  own  by  right;  and 
although  matters  are  somewhat  improved  of  late 
years,  they  are  still  subject  to  various  forms  of 
injustice  and  oppression  ('Jewish  Intelligence,' 
Is^ov.,  1861,  pp.  290-293). 

48.  in  hunger,  and  in  tliirst  .  .  .  and  in  want 
of  all  things— (cf.  Amos  iv.  6-9.)  49.  The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far.  The 
predictions  in  this  and  the  subsequent  verses  are 
usually  referred  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
and  certainly  the  course  of  that  destructive  war 
answers  with  literal  exactness  to  the  prophetic 
intimations  in  this  passage.  *  They  came  from 
far:'  the  soldiers  of  the  invading  army  were 
taken  from  France,  Spain,  and  Britaiq — then 
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considered  "the  end  of  the  earth."  Julius  Se- 
verus,  the  commander,  afterwards  Vespasian  and 
Hadrian,  left  Britain  for  the  scene  of  contest. 
Moreover,  the  ensign  on  the  standards  of  the 
Roman  army  was  an  eagle ;  and  the  dialects  spoken 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  different  nations  that  com- 
posed that  army  were  altogether  unintelligible 
to  the  Jews.  50.  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance 
—a  just  description  of  the  Romans,  who  were  not 
only  bold  and  unyielding,  but  ruthless  and  im- 
placable, sparing,  as  Josephus  expressly  records, 
neither  age,  nor  condition,  nor  sex.  51.  he  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  &c.  The  ravages  of 
an  invading  army  are  in  all  cases  disastrous ;  but 
so  great  and  dreadful  were  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  time  they  entered  Judea, 
that,  according  to  the  Jewish  historian,  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  their  devasta- 
tions. 52,  he  shall  besiege  thee  .  .  .  until  thy 
high  and  fenced  walls  come  down.  All  the 
fortified  places  to  which  the  people  betook  them- 
selves for  safety  were  burnt  or  demolished,  and 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself  razed  to  the  ground. 
53.  thou  Shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body— 
(see  on  2  Ki.  vi.  29;  Lam.  iv,  10.)  67.  toward 
her  young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between 
her  feet  — i.e.,  a  foetus,  aa  distinguished  from 
"her  children  which  she  shall  bear."  [The  Sep- 
tuagiut  has  TO  )^6piov  avrfj^  to  e^eXQdv  dia  ruiv 
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children  which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all 
things  secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness,  wherev;ith  thine  enemy  shall 
distress  thee  in  thy  gates. 

58  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  ^this  glorious  and  fearful  ^name, 

59  THE  LORD  THY  GOD;  then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  ^won- 
derful, and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long 

60  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance.  Moreover  he 
will  bring  upon  thee  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast  afraid  of ; 

GI  and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee :  also  every  sickness,  and  every  plague, 
which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them  will  the  Lord  bring 

G2  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number, 
whereas  ye  were  "^as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude;  because  thou 

03  wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  as  the  Lord  ^rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and  to 
multiply  you;  so  the  Lord  ^will  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you,  and  to 
bring  you  to  nought;  and  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither 

04  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  And  the  Lord  "shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other;  and  there 
thou  shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 

65  known,  even  wood  and  stone.    And  ^ among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find 
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firipwv  ai/T^s.]  Such  were  the  dreadful  extremi- 
ties to  which  the  inhabitants  during  the  siege 
were  reduced  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  many  women  sustained  a  wretched 
existence  by  eating  the  flesh  of  their  own  children. 
Parental  aff"ectioa  was  extinguished,  and  the 
nearest  relatives  were  jealously  avoided  lest  they 
should  discover  and  demand  a  share  of  tlie  revolt- 
ing viands. 

58.  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and 
fearful  name.  It  would  have  been  better  here, 
and  in  many  other  passages,  if  our  translators  had 
preserved  the  origiual  term,  "Jehovah  thy  God." 
In  the  public  contract  which  God  made  with  the 
ration  of  Israel,  the  preface  to  the  commandments 
l.romulgated  ran  thus:  "  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God, 
who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Exod.  XX.  2).  This  was  a  development  of  Noah's 
prophetic  utterance  to  Shera.  But  Pharaoh  had 
never  heard  of  the  name  Jehovah  (Exod.  v.  1,  2), 
and  Moses  knew  nothing  of  it  till,  on  being  called 
to  his  Diviue  legation,  he  was  for  the  first  time 
informed  what  was  to  be  the  name  of  God  during 
the  extraordinary  theocracy  (Exod.  iii.  13-15;  vi. 
3).  From  all  this  it  appears  that  Jehovah  was  to 
be  the  name  of  God  during  the  course  of  the 
theocracy.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  since 
the  expiration  of  the  theocracy,  this  national 
name  of  God  has  ceased  amongst  the  Jews,  who, 
through  the  influence  of  a  blind  superstition, 
dare  not  utter  the  name.  This,  therefore,  which 
was  to  be  "  God's  name  and  memorial  unto  all 
generations"  —  viz.,  of  the  Jewish  nation— has 
ended  with  the  theocracy.  62.  ye  shall  be  left 
few  in  number.  Notwithstanding  the  teeming 
Xiopulation  of  ancient  Judea,  there  has  been 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  only  an 
inconsiderable  remnant  of  Jews  existing  in  that 
land.  This  diminution  took  place  at  an  early 
period;  for,  according  to  Josephus,  1,100,000  per- 
sons died  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  other  causes, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege;  and  more  than  90,000 
were  carried  captives  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
subsequent  war  of  Hadrian,  580,000  were  slain 
and  destroyed  through  various  causes.  Ever 
since,  Palestine  has  been  in  the  hands  of  many 
successive  masters ;  but  all  have  been  equally 
hostile  to  the  Jewish  race;  comparatively  few 
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have  remained  in  that  country;  those  who  did 
so  were  aliens  in  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  and 
of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  the 
most  degraded  and  miserable  beings,  dependent 
for  their  support  on  contributions  from  Europe. 

63.  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land.  Hadrian 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  Jews  to 
reside  in  Judea,  or  even  to  approach  its  confines. 

64.  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  country  in  the  world 
where  Jews  are  not  to  be  found.  But  for  cen- 
turies they  underwent  every  species  of  public 
and  private  persecution ;  they  have  nowhere  ac- 
quired a  settlement;  and  although  they  are  in 
some  European  States  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  those  'tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast'  are  always  looked  upon 
as  foreigners,  whose  wishes  and  destiny  are  asso- 
ciated with  another  land.  The  hosts  of  northern 
nations— Goths,  Vandals,  Huns— poured  into  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe;  and  where  are  they 
now?  Nay,  at  a  much  later  period,  the  Britons, 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  all  came 
successively  into  England  and  formed  settlements ; 
and  who  can  distinguish  those  colonists  from 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  or  the  Gauls,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Franks  in  France  ;  or  the  native 
Spaniards  from  the  Goths  and  Moors  who  con- 
quered Spain?  They  are  blended  in  one  indis- 
criminate mass,  and  their  national  distinctive- 
ness irretrievably  lost.  Much  more  might  it 
have  been  expected  that  the  intense  and  pro- 
tracted sufieriugs  of  the  Jews  would,  through 
the  furnace-heat  of  affliction,  have  fused  them 
into  the  common  mass  of  humanity  with  the 
various  nations  amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  But 
still  they  continue  a  separate  people,  distinct  in. 
their  characteristic  features,  peculiar  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs.  Bishop  Watson  (of  Llandaff) 
remarked,  that  '  he  never  saw  a  Jew,  but  he  be- 
held in  him  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Who  that  looks  on  this  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews  is  not  tilled  with  awe, 
when  he  considers  the  fultilmeat  of  this  yro- 
phecy,  and  traces  in  the  past  suflerings  and 
the  present  dispersion  of  that  people  the  most 
legible  marks  of  Divine  power,  rectitude,  and 
faithfulness !    65.  airong  these  nations  shalt 
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no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :  ''but  the  Lord  shall     ^-  ^- 
give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind : 

66  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and 

67  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life :  in  "^the  morning  thou 
shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even  !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would 
God  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt 

68  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  And  the 
Lord  ^ shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof 
I  spake  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again  :  and  there  ye  shall 
be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man 
shall  buy  you. 

29  THESE  are  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  ^commanded 
Moses  to  make  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides 
the  covenant  which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb. 

2  And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  seen 
all  that  the  Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh, 

3  and  unto  all  his  servants,  and  unto  all  his  land;  the  "great  temptations 

4  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs,  and  those  great  miracles:  yet  ^the 
Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  sec,  and  ears 
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thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of 
thy  foot  have  rest.  The  phraseology  used  here 
is  remarkable,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  fate  of 
the  first  murderer,  who  was  doomed  to  be  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  similar  sentence  was  passed  on  the  Jewish 
people  for  "killing  the  prince  of  life"  (Acts 
iii.  15),  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans;  and  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  shows  that  this  sentence  has  been 
literally  exectited.  67.  in  the  morning  thou 
Shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even !  These  words 
exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  impatient  suffering, 
longing  for  the  future,  in  the  ardent  hope  it 
will  bring  some  respite  from  present  wo,  though, 
when  it  arrives,  it  only  forces  a  new  and  heavier 
sigh  for  the  anticipated  change.  68.  the  Lord 
shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  took  place 
under  Titus,  when,  according  to  Josephus,  multi- 
tudes of  Jews  were  transported  in  ships  to  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  ai>d  sold  as  slaves.  Those  above 
seventeen  years  of  age  were  despatched  to  various 
parts  of  the  Eoman  empire,  to  be  employed  in 
the  public  works,  or  doomed  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amj)hitheatres.  Those  under  seven- 
teen were  exposed  as  slaves  in  such  numbers  and 
such  abject  circumstances  that  the  market  was 
glutted  with  them.  Thirty  were  offered  for  a 
trifle,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  And  a  pur- 
chaser. Modern  critics,  however,  prefer  to  con- 
sider Egypt — used  here  as  a  type  of  future  bondage 
and  misery — a  personification  of  all  the  foes  of 
Israel  {Hengstenherg,  'Pentateuch,'  i.,  p.  12.3; 
DelitzscJi,  p.  27).  These  curses  have  been  dread- 
fully fulfilled  on  apostate  Israel,  and  of  this  every 
Jew  of  every  subsequent  age  has  been  a  living 
memorial.  'Here,  then,  are  instances  of  pro- 
phecies delivered  above  3,000  years  ago;  and  yet, 
as  we  see,  being  fulfilled  in  the  world  at  this  very 
time ;  and  what  stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of 
the  Divine  legation  of  Moses?  How  these  in- 
stances may  affect  others  I  know  not;  but,  for 
myself,  I  must  acknowledge,  they  not  only  con- 
vince, but  amaze  and  astonish  me  beyond  expres- 
sion :  they  are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  45,  46) 
they  would  be,  a  sign  and  a  wonder  for  ever' 
{Bishop  Newton). 

CHAP.  XXIX.  1-29.— 1-9.  An  Exhortation  to 
Obedience.     1.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
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covenant.  Whether  this  verse  be  considered  a 
conclusion  to  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  or  a  preface  to  what  is  to  follow,  is  of  no 
importance  to  determine  ;  the  discourse  of  Moses 
is  continued,  and  the  subject  of  that  discourse  was 
Israel's  covenant  with  God— the  privileges  it  con- 
fei'red,  and  the  obligations  it  imposed,  besides  the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb. 
It  was  substantially  the  same  ;  but  it  was  re- 
newed now  in  different  circumstances.  They 
had  violated  its  conditions.  Moses  rehearses 
them;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  die,  gives  them 
a  clear  and  full  ^explanation  of  i^,  that  they  might 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  its  conditions,  and  be 
more  disposed  to  comply  with  them.  But  the 
words,  "  besides  the  covenant  which  he  made 
with  them  in  Horeb,"  mean  something  more  than 
a  simple  republication  of  the  law  formerly  pro- 
mulgated. Renewing  an  old  covenant  is  not  mak- 
ing another  '  besides  it,'  which  is  here  said  to  be 
done.  A  covenant  was  therefore  at  that  time  set 
before  them,  and  they  were  urged  to  enter  into  it, 
distinct  from  the  Sinai  -covenant,  even  that  cove- 
nant which  God  had  confirmed  by  oath  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  which  we  know  was 
no  other  than  the  Gospel  obscurely  revealed  (Gal. 
iii.  16,  17j.  It  is  not  meant  that  God  now  un- 
folded the  nature  of  the  (:iospel  covenant  to  the 
Jews.  He  only  gave  them  a  general  intimation 
of  good  things  to  come,  binding  them  by  various 
significant  expressions  in  that  covenant  to  believe 
and  long  for  that  season  when  the  event  should 
unfold  the  sense  of  these  predictions,  and  show 
the  spiritual  veiled  under  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  law  of  Moses  (see  on  ch.  xxx.  6,  12-14:  see 
Kurtz,  'History  of  the  Old  Covenant,'  iii.,  489; 
Hengsfenberg,  'Daniel,'  p.  521,  Cot). 

2.  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel  ...  Ye  have 
seen  all  that  the  Lord  did,  &c.  This  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  people,  though  made  gener- 
ally, was  applicable  only  to  that  portion  of  them 
who  had  been  very  young  at  the  period  of  the 
exodus,  and  who  remembered  the  marvellous 
transactions  that  preceded  and  followed  that  era. 
Yet,  alas!  those  wonderful  events  made  no  good 
impression  upon  them  {v.  4),  They  were  strangers 
to  that  grace  of  wisdom  which  is  liberally  given 
to  all  who  ask  it;  and  their  insensibility  was  all 
the  more  inexcusable  that  so  many  miracles  had 
been  performed  which  might  have  led  to  a  certain 
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5  to  hear,  unto  this  day.  And  have  led  you  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness: your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old  upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not 

6  waxen  old  upon  thy  foot.  Ye  '^have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have  ye 
drunk  wine  or  strong  drink  :  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

7  And  whei>  ye  came  unto  this  place,  Sihon  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan,  came  out  against  us  unto  battle,  and  we  smote  them: 

8  and  we  took  their  land,  and  ^ gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  the  Reuben- 

9  ites,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Keep 
^therefore  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper 
in  all  that  ye  do. 

Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God;  your  captains 
of  your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  icith  all  the  men  of  Israel, 
your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp. 
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conviction  of  the  presence  and  the  power  of  God 
with  them.  The  preservation  of  their  clothes 
and  shoes,  the  supply  of  daily  food  and  fresh 
water,— these,  continued  without  interruption  or 
diminution  during  so  many  years'  sojourn  in  the 
desert,  were  miracles  which  unmistakeably  pro- 
claimed the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  were 
performed  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
them  to  a  practical  kaowleage  of,  and  habitual 
confidence  in,  Him.  Their  experience  of  this 
extraordinary  goodness  and  care,  together  with 
their  remembrance  of  the  brilliant  successes  by 
which,  with  little  exertion  or  loss  on  their  part, 
God  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  valuable  terri- 
tory on  which  they  stood,  is  mentioned  again, 
to  enforce  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  covenant, 
as  the  direct  and  sure  means  of  obtaining  its 
promised  blessings.  Several  authors  of  note  are 
inclined  to  take  the  statement  made  respecting 
'  the  clothes  and  the  shoes  '  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  denoting  that  the  Israelites  were  not  reduced 
at  any  time  to  the  necessity  of  wearing  garments 
and  shoes  tattered  and  torn ;  for  they  never 
wanted  the  means  and  opportunities  of  having 
them  renewed.  Their  own  flocks  would  supply 
them  with  wool  and  leather  skins  (and  that  they 
possessed  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  the  works  contributed  to  the  tabernacle 
afford  abundant  evidence),  or  they  might  obtain 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  by  purchase  from 
the  mercantile  caravans,  which  periodically  tra- 
versed the  desert  {Rosenmiiller's  '  Scholia').  Hence 
those  writers  consider  the  declaration  of  Moses 
amounts  simply  to  this,  that  through  the  special 
grace  of  God  they  had,  during  all  their  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
clothes  and  shoes.  But  surely,  if  such  necessaries 
were  obtained  from  natural  and  ordinary  sources, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  the  fact.  The 
additional  circumstance,  however,  mentioned  in 
the  parallel  passage  (ch.  viii.  4),  "neither  did  thy 
foot  swell,"  is,  we  think,  unfavourable  to  this 
view,  while  the  preservation  of  the  clothes  and 
shoes  is  classed  here  with  the  gift  of  manna, 
which  was  unquestionably  miraculous.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  we  interpret  the  words  before  us 
literally,  as  indicating  a  miracle,  and  doubtless  a 
miracle  of  a  most  astonishing  character,  consider- 
ing the  mass  of  people  who  had  to  be  suitably 
clad.  Rabbinical  writers,  indeed,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  magnify  the  miracle,  assert  that  the 
clothes  and  shoes  grew  with  the  growth  of  the 
individual  wearer.  But  such  fancies  are  super- 
fluous, as  well  as  groundless.  Clothes  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  as  amongst  other  Oriental  people, 
were  loose,  and  not  fitted,  as  ours,  to  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  wearer's  person;  so  that 
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the-  clothes  of  persons  who  had  died  would  suit 
young  members,  of  the  family  when  they  advanced 
in  age  and  stature.  The  miracle,  then,  consisted  in 
the  habiliments  which  the  Israelites  wore  at  the 
exodus,  and  their  stock  of  which  was  increased 
by  the  gifts  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  spoil 
of  the  Amalekites,  being,  by  a  distinguished  act  of 
grace,  preserved  entire  during  the  forty  years'  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness ;  and  Moses'  appeal  to  the 
people's  consciousness  of  the  extraordinary  fact 
could  not  have  been  efl'ectively  made  sooner  than 
at  tlie  end  of  that  period  (see  Graves'  '  Penta- 
teuch,' ii.,  pp.  445,  446).  6.  that  ye  might  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  In  taking  a  retro- 
spect of  all  the  way  by  which  they  had  been  led 
"these  forty  years"  (ch.  viii,  2),  the  design  of 
Moses  was  to  exhort  the  people  to  obedience,  by 
working  upon  their  sense  of  gratitude,  and  tell 
them  that  all  those  wonders  which  were  done  in 
Egypt  before  their  eyes,  and  afterwards  in  the 
wilderness  for  their  support,  were  in  order  that 
they  might  be  educated  to  the  practical  knowledge 
of  Jehovah  as  their  God. 

10.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the 
Lord  your  God.  Moses  had  {v.  2)  convoked  an 
assembly  ;  and  though,  from  the  language  of 
this  passage,  he  apparently  addressed  the  whole 
people  of  Israel,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  young 
as  well  as  old,  menials  as  well  as  masters,  natur- 
alized strangers  as  well  as  native  Israelites,  yet, 
in  reality,  the  convention  was  confined  to  'the 
captains  of  the  tribes '  n^'K'i^'n] ;  'your 

heads,  yourtribes'  (Num.  v.  1;  xvii. 2;  xxxvi.l)  [Sep- 
tuagint,  ol  apxi<pv\oL  vjuLtuu] — the  (twelve)  princes 
of  tribes  (tribes  being  added  merely  by  way  of 
illustration,  as  in  ch,  xxxiii.  5);  "your  elders" 
[DD;3pT  (Exod.  iv.  29;  xii.  21);  the  Septuagint  has 
77  yepovcria  t>iixwv]—i.e,,  the  seventy  and  other  heads 
of  distinguished  families ;  although  "elders,"  when 
no  distinction  is  expressed,  include  the  princes 
also  (ch.  xxxi.  28);  "and  your  officers"  [DDn.tpiyi ; 
Septuagint,  ypa/x^aToeto-aytoyels,  writers]  ;  and 
from  written  documents  being  much  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  magistrates, 
leaders  (ch.  i.  15;  xxxi.  28;  Num.  xi.  16)  [the 
Septuagint  adds,  kuI  oi  kpltuI  vfiwi^,  and  your 
judges  (of.  Exod.  xviii.  21 ;  Deut.  i.  15;  Josh,  xxiii. 
2)],— the  three  established  orders  of  national  repre- 
sentatives (ch.  xxxi.  28)  [constituting  the  n'lv,  or 
sometimes  the  ^^p^—i.  e.,  the  congregation  (ch.  xxxi. 
30;  Exod.  xii.  3;  Num.  xxvii.  2)]  to  whom  the 
communication  was  made  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  whom  it  would  be  repeated  to  all  the 
people.  11.  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp. 
This  term  included  all  cla-sses  of  foreign  servants, 
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12  from  ^the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water;  that  thou 
shouldest   enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  'into  his 

13  oath,  which  the  Lokd  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day;  that  he  may 
establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto 
thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy 

14  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.    Neither  with  you  only  Mo 

15  I  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath;  but  with  that  standeth  here 
with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  *and  also  with  him  that  is 
not  here  with  us  this  day : 

(For  ye  know  how  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  how  we 

1 7  came  through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by ;  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations,  and  their  ^  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  which 

18  were  among  them  :)  lest  there  should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,  or 
family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these  nations;  4est  there  should  be 
among  you  a  root  that  beareth  ^gall  and  wormwood;  and  it  come  to 
pass,  when  he  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in 
his  heart,  saying,  ™I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  ^in  the  ^imagina- 

20  tion  of  mine  heart,  ''to  add  ^drunkenness  to  thirst :  the  ^Lord  will  not 
spare  him,  but  then  ^the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  ^his  jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall 
lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven. 

21  And  the  Lord  *shall  separate  him  unto  evil  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
according  to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant  that  ^are  written  in  this  book 
of  the  law : 

So  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after 
you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath 
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whether  bought  with  money  (Exod.  xii.  44)  or 
takeu  in  war,  and  the  children  of  such  persons 
who  could  no  longer  be  reckoned  Gentiles,  and 
were  introduced  by  circumcision  into  the  national 
privileges  of  Israel,  from  the  hew^er  of  thy 
wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water.  The  re- 
ference at  so  early  a  period  to  such  a  class  of 
menial  labourers  determines  them  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Egyptians  who  accompanied  the 
camp  from  Egypt,  and  though,  of  course,  origin- 
ally heathen,  were  now,  in  the  appointed  way, 
incorporated  with  Israel.  In  enumerating  all  the 
various  classes  of  which  the  Israelite  population 
was  composed,  Moses  begins  with  the  '  heads 
of  tribes'  and  ends  with  'the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,'  as  constituting  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  social  ladder.  Water  was  generally 
drawn  from  the  well  for  the  daily  use  of  each 
family  by  some  member  of  the  household,  and 
was  not  always  reckoned  a  menial  employment 
(Gen.  xxiv.  19;  xxix.  10;  Exod.  ii.  17;  John  iv.  7). 
A  special  class,  we  know,  was  organized  in 
Canaan  for  providing  very  large  and  constant 
supplies  of  water,  needed  in  the  various  services 
of  the  sanctuary  (Josh.  ix.  21);  and  that  they 
were  considered  drudges  is  evident  from  their 
being  always  associated  with  '  hewers  of  wood,' 
whose  work  is  of  a  heavy,  exhausting  description. 
This  division  of  labour  was  found  necessary  at  a 
very  early  period,  '  because  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion which  the  Israelites  then  occupied,  and  the 
peculiar  geographical  features  presented  by  the 
desert,  required  a  special  organization  for  the 
fcupply  of  the  necessary  fluid,  which  having, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  to  be  drawn  from  deep, 
hollow,  or  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  covering 
of  which  had  to  be  removed  and  again  replaced, 
and  which  had  occasionally  to  be  transported  long 
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distances,  must  have  been  exceedingly  fatiguing — 
still  more  so  than  the  cutting  of  trees  or  the 
gathering  of  fire- wood'  {Benisch,  '  Colenso's  Objec- 
tions Examined,'  p.  57).  All  were  addressed 
through  their  representatives  or  leaders,  and 
called  to  renew  the  Sinaitic  covenant.  This  is 
evident  from  v.  14,  where  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  those  ahsent  as  well  as  those  present — 
not  only  of  the  living,  but  also  of  future  genera- 
tions [v.  25).  None  of  them  were  allowed  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  exempt  from  the  terms  of  that 
national  compact,  lest  any  lapsing  into  idolatry 
might  prove  a  root  of  bitterness,  spreading  its 
noxious  seed  and  corrupt  influence  all  around  (cf. 
Heb.  xii.  15).  It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
thus  to  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every 
one;  for  some  might  delude  themselves  with  the 
vain  idea  that,  by  taking  the  oath  {v.  12)  by 
which  they  engaged  themselves  in  covenant  with 
God,  they  would  secure  its  blessings;  and  even 
though  they  should  not  rigidly  adhere  to  His 
worship  and  commands,  but  follow  the  devices 
and  inclinations  of  their  own  hearts  ['2^  nn-i?''a 
-^hii,  though  I  walk  in  the  hardness  or  stub- 
bornness  of  my  heart],  yet  that  He  would  wink  at 
such  liberties  and  not  punish  them.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  impress  all  with  the  strong 
and  abiding  conviction,  that  while  the  covenant  of 
grace  had  special  blessings  belonging  to  it,  it  at 
tiie  same  time  had  curses  in  reserve  for  trans- 
gressors, the  infliction  of  which  would  be  as 
certain  as  lasting  and  severe.  This  was  the 
advantage  contemplated  in  the  law  being  re- 
hearsed a  second  time. 

22.  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the 
sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it. 
The  picture  of  a  once  rich  and  flourishing  region 
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23  laid  upon  it;  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  ^and  salt, 
and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth 
therein,  "like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 

24  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath;  even 
all  nations  shall  say,  ^Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 

25  land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger?  Then  men  shall  say. 
Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  which  he  made  with  them  when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of 

26  the  land  of  Egypt :  for  they  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped 
them,  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  and  ^whom  he  had  not  ^  given  unto 

27  them:  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land,  "^to 

28  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book :  and  the  Lord 
^rooted  them  out  of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great 
indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it  is  this  day. 

29  The  ^secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but  ^ those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law. 

30  AND  "  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  *  all  these  things  are  come  upon 
thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou 
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blasted  and  doomed  in  consequence  of  the  sins 
of  its  inhabitants  is  very  striking,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  awe  in  every  reflecting  mind.  Such  is, 
and  long  has  been,  the  desolate  state  of  Palestine. 
23.  the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt, 
and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  therein.  The  total  want  of 
verdure,  with  the  appearance  of  utter  desolation 
in  many  parts  of  Palestine,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  its  present  state  (see  on  Lev. 
xxvi.  32-35).  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim.  [nsena,  overthrow, 
and  "^DH,  overthrew,  are  expressions  used  only  in 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  borrowed  by  the  later  sacred  writers 
from  Gen.  xix.  25,  29:  cf.  Isa.  i.  7;  xiii.  19;  Amos 
iv.  11;  Jer.  xlix.  18;  1.  40.]  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
alone  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  catas- 
trophe ;  but  Admah  and  Zeboim  were  situated  in 
the  same  plain  (Gen.  xiv.  2),  and  were  involved  in 
the  sulphurous  torrent  which  vvas  rained  down 
upon  the  whole  plain  (Gen.  xix.  25).  Though  com- 
X)aratively  small  and  insignificant  places,  they  are 
specitied  here  in  order  to  show  the  extreme  deso- 
lation to  which,  in  her  little  towns  as  well  as  large 
cities,  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  doomed.  24. 
all  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  thus  unto  this  land?  In  looking  at  its 
rained  cities,  its  blasted  coast,  its  naked  moun- 
tains, its  sterile  and  parched  soil — all  the  sad 
and  unmistakeable  evidences  of  a  land  lying 
under  a  curse — numbers  of  travellers  from  Europe, 
America,  and  the  Indies,  '  strangers  from  a  far 
country'  (  v.  22),  in  the  present  day,  see  that  the 
Lord  has  executed  his  threatening.  Who  can 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  inflicted 
'because  the  inhabitants  had  forsaken  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land, 
to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written 
in  this  book.'  The  infidel  Volney,  'a  stranger 
that  came  from  a  far  country,'  expressed  himself, 
after  a  survey  of  Palestine  ('Ruins  of  Empires,' 
b.  ii. ),  in  terms  which  are  an  unconscious  fulfilment 
of  this  prediction  :  '  From  whence  proceed  such 
melancholy  revolutions?  For  what  cause  is  the 
fortune  of  these  countries  so  strikingly  changed? 
Why  are  so  many  cities  destroyed  ?  Why  is  not 
that  ancient  population  reproduced  and  perpetu- 
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ated? — a  mysterious  God  exercises  his  incompre- 
hensible judgments.  He  has  doubtless  pronounced 
a  secret  malediction  against  the  land.  He  has 
struck  with  a  curse  the  present  race  of  men  in 
revenge  of  past  generations.' 

29.  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord. 
This  verse  has  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
thread  of  discourse;  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  said  in  answer  to  the  looks  of  astonishment 
or  the  words  of  enquiry,  whether  the  people  would 
be  ever  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  such  punishments, 
or  the  institutions  which  God  had  established 
amongst  them  ever  be  withdrawn  or  subverted. 
[The  words  D^hr— have  not  the  extensive 
meaning  which  the  Jews  have  always  been 
fond  of  attaching  to  them.  oViy  is  frequently 
used  in  a  limited  sense  (cf.  Exod.  xxi.  6;  1  Sam. 
i.  22,  28).  Maimonides,  and  other  Jewish  writers, 
answer  that  chSv  by  itself  may  not  signify 
eternity;  yet,  when  preceded  by  unto,  till,  it 
denotes  eternal  duration  in  the  most  absolute 
sense,  continuance  of  time  admitting  no  end ; 
and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  appeal  to  Ps. 
xix.  9,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
for  ever."  The  passage  is  irrelevant,  because  it 
refers  to  the  moral,  not  the  political  nor  ritual 
law.  The  true  meaning  of  the  expressions  was 
to  distinguish  the  observances  which  were  to  be 
continued  when  the  nation  was  settled  in  Canaan 
from  the  temporary  enactments  which  had  respect 
to  their  shifting  condition  before  they  reached  it. 
Having  served  their  purpose,  however,  they  have 
ceased  with  the  dispensation  to  which  they  be- 
longed: though  called  "an  everlasting  covenant," 
"  an  ordinance  for  ever,"  it  was  only  "  throughout 
their  generations,"  The  recorded  history  of  God's 
providential  dealings  towards  Israel  presents  a 
wonderful  combination  of  "goodness  and  severity." 
There  is  much  of  it  involved  in  mystery  too  pro- 
found for  our  limited  capacities  to  fathom;  but, 
from  the  comprehensive  wisdom  displayed  in 
those  parts  which  have  been  made  known  to  us, 
we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the 
apostle's  exclamation,  "  How  unsearchable  are 
His  judgments  !  "  (Eom.  xi.  33,) 

CHAP.  XXX.  1-20.— Great  Mercies  PROMISED 
UNTO  THE  Penitent.  1-3.  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  .  .  .  shalt 
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shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 

2  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Loed  thy  God,  and  shalt 
obey  his  voice,  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  and 

3  thy  children,  with  all  /thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  that  ^  then  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee, 
and  will  return  and  ^  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord 

4  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  M.^  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the 
outmost  jt?ar^5  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee, 

5  and  from  thence  will  he  , fetch  thee:  and  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it; 

6  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers.  And 
^the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy 
seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 

7  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these 
curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on  them  that  hate  thee,  which  persecuted 

8  thee.     And  thou  shalt  return,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do 

9  all  his  commandments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day.  And  Hhe 
Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in  every  work  of  thine  hand,  in 
the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
thy  land,  for  good :  for  the  Lord  will  again  •^rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as 

10  he  rejoiced  over  thy  fathers ;  if -thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 
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return  .  .  .  then  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  turn  thy 
captivity.  The  hopes  of  the  Hebrew  people  are 
ardently  directed  to  this  promise,  and  they  con- 
fidently expect  that  God,  commiserating  their 
forlorn  and  fallen  condition,  will  yet  rescue  them 
from  all  the  evils  of  their  long  dispersion.  They 
do  not  consider  the  promise  as  fulfilled  by  their 
restoration  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  for 
Israel  was  not  then  scattered  in  the  manner  here 
described — "among  all  the  nations,"  "unto  the 
outmost  parts  of  heaven  "  {v.  4) ;  and  \yhen  God 
recalled  them  from  that  bondage,  all. the  Israelites 
were  not  brought  back,  they  were  not  multiplied 
above  their  fathers  {v.  5),  nor  were  their  hearts 
and  those  of  their  children  circumcised  to  love 
the  Lord  {v.  6).  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  that  Moses  was  speaking 
in  this  passage :  it  must  be  of  the  dispersed  state 
to  which  they  have  been  doomed  for  1800  years. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  that  the  Jewish  nation  are 
now  suffering  under  a  penal  sentence  oi  long- 
continued  exile  from  their  own  laud,  which 
is  to  cease,  according  to  this  prophecy  and  many 
others  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  40-42),  when,  repenting  of 
their  sins,  they  return  to  God  in  the  apix)iuted 
way.  They  were  expelled  from  Canaan  for  reject- 
ing Jesus  Christ  as  the  Prophet  whom  God  was  to 
raise  up  like  unto  Moses  ;  and  therefore,  in  return- 
ing to  God,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  acknow- 
ledge the  prophetic  character  and  office  of  Christ. 
This  prediction  may  have  been  partially  accom- 

{)lished  on  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Baby- 
on  ;  for,  according  to  the  structure  and  design  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  it  may  have  pointed  to  several 
similar  eras  in  their  national  history;  and  this 
view  is  sanctioned  by  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  i,  8,  9).  But  undoubtedly  it  will  receive  its 
full  and  complete  accomijlishment  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  At  the 
restoration  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  that 
people  were  changed  in  many  respects  for  the 
better.  They  were  completely  weaned  from  sen- 
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sible  idolatry ;  and  this  outward  reformation  was 
a  prelude  of  the  higher  attainments  they  are  des- 
tined to  reach  in  the  age  of  Messiah,  '  when  the 
Lord  God  will  circumcise  their  hearts,  and  the 
hearts  of  their  seed,  to  love  the  Lord.'  This 
promise,  which,  as  the  context  clearly  shows, 
belongs  to  the  period  of  their  recovery  from  their 
present  dispersion,  will,  if  compared  with  the 
language  of  Isa.  lii.  1,  render  it  evident  that  it  is 
not  the  external  badge  of  circumcision  which  is 
thought  of,  but  the  state  of  the  heart  symbolized 
by  it,  to  whicii  alone  any  value  is  to  be  attached, 
and  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment represent  as  the  criterion  by  which  the  true 
people  of  God  are  to  be  discerned.  So  far,  then, 
from  becoming  less  of  a  true  Israelite  by  becoming 
a  true  Christian,  every  converted  Jew  will  then, 
for  the  first  -time,  really  deserve  the  name  of 
Israelite,  even  though  he  should  (if  that  were 

Sossible)  divest  himself  of  the  national  mark  of 
istinction  put  upon  him  in  infancy  (cf.  Kom,  ii. 
28,  29:  see  '  Jewish  Repository,'  iii.,  1818,  p.  256). 
The  course  pointed  out  seems  clearly  to  be  this : 
that  the  hearts  of  the  Hebrew  people  shall  be 
circumcised  (Col.  ii.  2) ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
combined  influences  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  their  hearts  will  be  touched  and  purified 
from  all  their  superstition  and  unbelief;  they  will 
be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Messiah— a  spiritual  deliverer;  and  the  effect  of 
their  conversion  will  be  that  they  will  return  and 
obey  the  voice  (the  Gospel,  the  Evangelical  law)  of 
the  Lord.  The  words  may  be  interpreted  either 
wholly  in  a  spiritual  sense  (John  xi.  51,  52)  or,  as 
many  think,  in  a  literal  sense  also,  (Rom.  xi.) 
They  will  be  recalled  from  all  places  of  the  dis- 
persion to  their  own  land,  and  enjoy  the  highest 
prosiierity.  The  mercies  and  favours  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  not  then  being  abused  as  formerly  (chs. 
xxxi.  20 ;  xxxii,  15),  will  be  received  in  a  better 
spirit,  and  employed  to  nobler  purposes.  The  people 
will  be  haxjpy,  "  for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over 
them  for  good,  as  He  rejoiced  over  their  fathers." 
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11  For  this  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  ^"it  is  not 

12  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off:  it  ^is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou 
shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 

13  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 

14  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it. 

15  See,  ™I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil; 

16  in  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 
his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judg- 
ments, that  thou  mayest  live  and  multiply:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  But  if  thine 
heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away, 

18  and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve  them;  I  ^denounce  unto  you  this  day, 
that  ye  shall  surely  perish,  and  that  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon 
the  land,  whither  thou  passest  over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it.  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  daj'-  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing  :  therefore  choose  life,  that  both 
thou  and  thy  seed  may  live ;  that  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  that  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and  that  thou  mayest  cleave  unto 
him  ;  for  he  is  thy  °  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days  ;  that  thou  mayest 
dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  ^  to  give  them. 
31,    AND  Moses  went  and  spake  these  words  unto  all  Israel.    And  he  said 

2  unto  them,  I   am  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day  ;  I  can  no 
more  ^  go  out      '  "       -      -     -  .... 

3  shalt  not  go 


17 


19 


20 
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and  come  in  :  also  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  ^  Thou 
over  this  Jordan.    The  Lord  thy  God,  '^he  will  go  over 


before  thee,  and  he  will  destroy  these  nations  from  before  thee,  and  thou 
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11  -  14.  The  Commandment  is  Manifest. 
11-14.  For  this  commandment ...  is  not  hidden . . . 
neither ...  far  off.  That  law  of  loving  and  obeying 
God,  which  was  the  subject  of  Moses'  discourse, 
■was  well  known  to  the  Israelites.    They  could  not 

i)lead  ignorance  of  its  existence  and  requirements, 
t  was  not  concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery 
in  heaven,  for  it  had  been  revealed  through  Moses  ; 
nor  was  it  carefully  withheld  from  the  people  as  a 
dangerous  discovery,  and  one  had  to  rise  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  hke  Jonah,  to  proclaim  it;  for 
the  youngest  and  humblest  of  them  were  instructed 
in  those  truths  which  were  subjects  of  earnest 
study  and  research  among  the  wisest  and  greatest 
of  other  nations.  They  were  not  under  a  necessity 
of  undertaking  long  journeys  or  distant  voyages, 
as  many  ancient  sages  did,  in  quest  of  knowledge. 
I'hey  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  it.  It  was  with  them  a  subject 
of  common  conversation,  engraven  on  their  memo- 
ries, and  frequently  explained  and  inculcated  on 
their  hearts.  The  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  x.  6-8)  has 
applied  this  passage  to  the  Gospel,  for  the  law  of 
Christ  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Moses, 
only  exhibited  more  clearly  in  its  spiritual  nature 
and  extensive  application,  and,  accomi)anied  with 
the  advantages  of  Gospel  grace,  is  practicable  and 
easy. 

15-20.  Death  and  Life  are  set  before  the 
Israelites.  15-20.  See,  I  have  set  before  thee 
this  day  life  .  .  .  and  death— i  e.,  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  good  and  happy,  or  a  disobedient  and 
miserable  life.  Love  of  God  and  compliance  with 
His  will  is  the  only  way  of  securing  the  blessings 
and  avoiding  the  evils  described.  The  choice  was 
left  to  themselves ;  and  in  urging  upon  them  the 
inducements  to  a  wise  choice,  Moses  warmed,  as 
he  proceeded,  into  a  tone  of  solemn  and  impressive 
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earnestness  similar  to  that  of  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  26,  27). 

CHAP.  XXXI.  1-30.— Moses  encourageth  the 
People  and  Joshua.  1.  And  Moses  went  and 
spake  ["i^Tl  nfD  ^^;;J.  'And  Moses  continued 
to  address  these  words.'  This  seems  rather  to  be 
the  import  of  the  phraseology,  than  that,  after  a 
cessation  of  some  interval,  Moses  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  the  public  assembly  to  speak  to  the 
people.  It  is  probable  that  this  rehearsal  of  the 
law  extended  over  several  successive  days ;  and  it 
might  be  the  last  and  most  important  day  on 
which  the  return  of  Moses  to  the  place  of  assem- 
bly is  specially  noticed.  In  drawing  his  discourse 
towards  a  conclusion,  he  adverted  to  his  advanced 
age ;  and  although  neither  his  physical  nor  intel- 
lectual powers  had  suffered  any  decay  (ch.  xxxiv. 
7),  yet  he  knew  by  a  special  revelation  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  he  was  about  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  superintendence  and  government 
of  Israel.  2.  I  can  no  more  go  out  and  come  in. 
The  idea  of  physical  infirmities,  or  inability  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  leader,  through  exhaustion 
of  nature,  is  excluded  by  the  testimony  borne 
to  the  undiminished  energies,  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  of  Moses  (ch.  xxxiv.  7).  But  the  un- 
alterable decree  of  heaven  had  fixed  the  Jordan 
as  the  boundary  of  his  life's  journey,  and  having 
that  goal,  he  could  no  longer  act  as  formerly  the 
part  of  their  guide  and  governor.  The  import  of 
the  clause  obviously  is,  '  I  shall  not  be  in  circum- 
stances to  march  with  you  any  farther.'  also  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me— should  be  ^  for  the 
Lord  hath  said.'  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this 
Jordan.  While  taking  a  solemn  leave  of  the 
people,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  menacing  opposition  of  enemies;  to  take 
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law  to  the  priests. 


shalt  possess  them :  and  J oshua,  he  shall  go  over  before  thee,  as  the 

4  Lord  hath  said.  And  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  them  *  as  he  did  to  Sihon 
and  to  Og,  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  the  land  of  them,  whom  he 

5  destroyed.  And  -^the  Lord  shall  give  them  up  before  your  face,  that  ye 
may  do  unto  them  according  unto  all  the  commandments  which  I  have 

6  commanded  you.  Be  ^strong,  and  of  a  good  courage,  ^'^fear  not,  nor  be 
afraid  of  them  :  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  *  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee ; 
he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

7  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  Be  *  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage  :  for  thou  must  go  with  this 
people  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to 

8  give  them  :  and  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it.  And  the  Lord,  'he 
it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee ;  "'he  will  be  with  thee,  he  will  not  fail 
thee,  neither  forsake  thee  :  fe^r  not,  neither  be  dismayed. 

9  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  "and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons 
of  Levi,  which  ^  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all 


10  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  the  end 
of  er^r?/ seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  ^year  of  release,  ^in  the 

1 1  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  *thou  shalt  read  this  law  before 

12  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  Hhe  people  together,  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that 
they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God, 

13  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  :  and  that  their  children, 

which  have  not  known  any  thing,  ^may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan 
to  possess  it. 


encouragement  from  the  continued  presence  of 
their  covenanted  God;  and  to  rest  assured  that 
the  same  Divine  power  which  had  enabled  them 
to  discomfit  their  first  assailants  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  would  aid  them  not  less  effectually  in  the 
adventurous  enterprise  which  they  were  about  to 
undertake,  and  by  which  they  would  obtain  pos- 
session of  '  the  land  which  He  had  sworn  unto 
their  fathei's  to  give  them.' 
9-13.  He  delivers  the  Law  to  the  Priests, 

TO    READ    IT    every    SeVENTH    YeAR    TO  THE 

People.  9.  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  de- 
livered it  unto  the  priests.  The  law  thus  com- 
mitted to  writing  was  either  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy only,  as  Kurtz  and  Delitzsch  think,  or  the 
important  part  of  it  contained  between  twenty- 
seventh  and  thirtieth  chapters  (as  Davidson  main- 
tains ;  Home's  '  Introduction,'  iii.,  pp.  616,  618),  or 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  the  phrase,  "this  law," 
'  the  book  of  this  law,'  signifies  in  the  later 
historical  books  (Josh.  i.  8;  viii.  31,  34;  xxiv.  26; 
2  Ki.  xiv.  6 :  see  further  in  the  General  Introduc- 
tion). It  was  usual  in  cases  of  public  or  private 
contract  for  two  copies  of  the  engagement  to  be 
made — one  to  be  deposited  in  the  national  archives, 
or  some  secure  place  for  reference,  should  occasion 
require ;  the  other  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
contracting  parties  (Jer.  xxxii.  12-14).  The  same 
course  was  followed  on  this  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  Israel.  Two  written  copies 
of  the  law  were  prepared,  the  one  of  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  puolic  representatives  of  Israel— viz., 
the  priests  and  the  elders,  the  priests  .  .  .  wMeh 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  all  ordinary 
journeys  it  was  the  common  duty  of  the  Levites  to 
carry  the  ark  and  its  furniture  (Num.  iv.  15),  but 
on  solemn  or  extraordinary  occasions  that  office 
was  discharged  by  the  yjriests  (Josh.  iii.  3-8;  vi.  6; 
1  Chr.  XV.  11,  12).  Hence  frequent  allusion  is 
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made  to  the  priests  as  invested  with  the  high 
function  of  keeping  the  canon  of  inspiration  (Deut. 
xvii.  18).  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  They  were 
assistants  to  the  priests,  and  overseers  to  take 
care  of  the  preservation,  rehearsal,  and  observance 
of  the  law.  10,  11.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
years  .  .  .  thou  shalt  read  this  law.  At  the 
return  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  and  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read. 
This  order  of  Moses  was  a  future  and  prospective 
arrangement ;  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatic 
year  did  not  commence  till  the  conquest  and 
peaceful  occupation  of  Canaan.  Some  think  that 
this  order  for  the  public  rehearsal  of  the  law  was 
addressed  to  the  priests,  particularly  the  high 
priest,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
office  was  performed  by  them  ;  while  others  main- 
tain that  it  was  on  the  temporal  rulers  the  duty 
devolved  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  1).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  bear  that  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  were  taken  bound  to  see  the 
injunction  duly  attended  to.  This  ordinance  for 
the  solemn  septennial  reading  of  the  law  in  the 
audience  of  all  the  people  was  subservient  to 
several  important  purposes.  For,  while  the  people 
had  opportunities  of  being  instructed  in  it  every 
Sabbatli,  and  daily  in  their  own  homes,  this  public 
periodical  rehearsal  at  meetings  in  tne  courts  of 
the  sanctuary,  where  women  and  children  of 
twelve  years  were  present,  as  they  usually  were  at 
the  great  festivals,  was  calculated  to  produce  good 
and  pious  impressions  of  Divine  truth  amid  the 
sacred  associations  of  the  time  and  place;  besides, 
it  formed  a  public  guarantee  for  the  preservation, 
integrity,  and  faithful  transmission  of  the  sacred 
book  to  successive  ages.  'Amongst  the  various 
wise  reasons  for  choosing  this  period  of  seven 
years,  one  most  principal  one  appears  to  be  its 
being  the  year  of  release,  when  the  general  abolition 
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14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Behold,  thy  days  approach  that  thou 
must  die  :  call  Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  that  I  may  give  him  a  charge.  And  Moses  and  Joshua 
went,  and  presented  themselves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

15  And  ^the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud :  and 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  stood  over  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

16  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thou  shalt  ^ sleep  with  thy 
fathers;  and  this  people  will  ^rise  up,  and  ^go  awhoring  after  the  gods 
of  the  strangers  of  the  land  whither  they  go  to  be  among  them,  and  will 
'^forsake  me,  and  break  my  covenant  which  I  have  made  with  them. 

17  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against  them  in  that  day,  and  will 
forsake  them,  and  I  will  '^hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be 
devoured,  and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall  ^  befall  them ;  so  that  they 
will  say  in  that  day,  '^Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  because  our  God 

18  is^  not  among  us  ?  And  I  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day  for  all  the 
evils  which  they  shall  have  wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto  other 

19  gods.  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for  you,  and  teach  it  the  children 
of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a  witness  for  me 

20  against  the  children  of  Israel.  For  when  I  shall  have  brought  them  into 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey  ;  and  they  shall  have  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  ^ and  waxen  fat ; 
then  will  they  turn  unto  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  provoke  me, 

21  and  break  my  covenant.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  many  evils 
and  troubles  are  befallen  them,  that  this  song  shall  testify  ^  against  them 
as  a  witness;  for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  seed: 
for^I  know  their  imagination  which  '^they  go  about,  even  now,  before  I 
have  brought  them  into  the  land  which  I  sware. 

22  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the  same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children 

23  of  Israel.  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  ^Be 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage :  for  thou  shalt  bring  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  them :  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 

25  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses 
commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 

26  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  -^  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness 
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of  debts  and  discharge  from  persoual  slavery  peri- 
odically took  place;  circumstances  which  would 
necessarily  secure  constant  attendance  to  this 
solemnity,  and  contribute  to  ensure  the  observance 
of  this  command.  Thus  closely  were  the  religious 
and  civil  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code  connected 
(Grare.H'  '  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,'  ii.,  p.  20). 

14, 15.  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  .  .  .  call 
Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.  Joshua  had  been 
publicly  designated  to  the  office  of  commander  by 
Moses,  who  doubtless  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
obtain  for  his  successor  a  proper  reception.  But 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  continued  respect 
and  submission  of  so  fickle  and  perverse  a  people, 
it  was  expedient  that  a  higher  sanction  should  be 
given  to  the  authority,  of  which  the  Shechinah 
was  the  symbol  and  pledge.  It  never  appeared  in 
the  second  temple;  and  its  non-appearance  was  a 
prelude  of  'all  tlie  evils  that  came  upon  them, 
because  their  God  was  not  among  them.' 

19.  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song.  National 
songs  take  deep  hold  of  the  memories,  and  have  a 
l)0werfui  influence  in  stirring  the  deepest  feelings 
of  a  people;  and  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
in  human  nature,  a  song  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
posed by  Mobes,  doubtless  under  Divine  inspira- 
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tion,  which  was  to  be  learnt  by  the  Israelites 
themselves,  and  to  be  taught  to  their  children  in 
every  age,  embodying  the  substance  of  the  pre- 
ceding addresses,  and  of  a  strain  well  suited  to 
inspire  the  popular  mind  with  a  strong  sense  of 
God's  favour  to  their  nation. 

24.  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished. 
That  Moses,  at  an  early  period  in  the  course  of  his 
divine  legislation,  was  commanded  to  record  God's 
wonderful  doings  and  deliverances  to  Israel, 
appears  from  Exod.  xvii.  14  [where  it  is  called 
in  the  book,  ch.  xxiv.  4-7,  ''the  book  of  the 
covenant"].  To  this  book  he  from  time  to  time 
made  successive  additions,  as  the  inspiring  'Spirit 
which  was  in  him  did  signify;'  and  here  it  is 
stated,  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  laborious  life, 
that  '  he  made  an  end  of  writing  all  the  words  of 
this  law  [ipD-'^i?]  in  a  book,'  which  is  clearly 
defined  to  be  the  book,  by  the  significant  words 
which  follow  [DEn-nr],  even  unto  their  being 
finished— i.  e.,  in  full,  wholly  (Gesenivs:  cf.  v.  30; 
Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26 ;  1  Sam.  x.  25).  26.  Take  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the 
ark.  The  second  copy  of  the  law  (see  on  v.  9) 
was  deposited,  for  greater  security  and  reverence, 
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7  against  thee.  For  *  I  know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff  ^  neck :  behold, 
while  I  am  yet  alive  with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against 
28  the  Lord  ;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death !  Gather  unto  me  all 
the  elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your  officers,  that  I  may  speak  these  words 
in  their  ears,  ™  and  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  them.  For 
I  know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselms,  and  turn 
aside  from  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  evil  will  befall 
you  in  the  latter  days ;  because  ye  will  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
to  provoke  him  to  anger  through  the  work  of  your  hands. 

And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  the  words 
of  this  song,  until  they  were  ended. 
32     GIVE  "ear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak  ; 
And  hear,  0  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

2  My  ''doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, — my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
"As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tenderherb, — and  as  the  showersupon  the  grass : 

3  Because  I  will  pubhsh  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

4  He  is  the  Rock,  "^his  work  is  perfect ; — for  ^all  his  ways  are  judgment : 
•''A  God  of  truth,  and  ^without  iniquity,— just  and  right  is  he. 
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in  the  most  holy  recess  of  the  sanctuary,  a  little 
chest  n^P],  haaide  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cherubic  figures  and 
the  eye  of  Him  who  dwelt  between  them;— for 
there  was  nothing  contained  within  it  but  the 
tables  of  stone  (1  Ki.  viii.  9).  Others  think  it 
was  put  within  the  ai'k,  it  being  certain,  from  the 
testimony  of  Paul  (Exod.  xl.  20;  Heb.  ix.  4),  that 
there  were  once  other  things  inside  the  ark,  and 
that  this  was  the  autograph  copy  found  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Ki.  xxii.  8).  Some  writers  have 
concluded,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  Moses'  writ- 
ing being  here  declared  to  be  finished,  that  all  the 
rest  of  this  book,  from  v.  19,  are  appendices  added 
by  the  hand  of  another  writer.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  moment  Moses  intimated  to  the 
l)riests  they  were  to  be  invested  with  the  sacred 
deposit  of  "this  book  of  the  law,"  he  ceased  to 
have  any  connection  with,  or  control  over,  it.  The 
injunction  addressed  to  the  priests  26),  to  take 
it  "  and  put  it  in  the  side,"  seems  to  have  been  an 
intimation  that  in  due  time  it  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  their  safe  custody  ;  and  they  must  have  felt  it 
as  their  highest  honour  and  privilege,  that  'unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'  But  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  'Moses  cut  himself  off 
from  all  access  to  his  own  work;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  chapter  which  may  not  have 
been  written  by  Moses.  He  could  surely  after- 
wards add  the  remaining  records,  with  an  account 
of  the  transmission;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
solemn  transmission  should  have  hindered  Moses 
from  making  the  needful  addition,  The  account 
of  the  delivery  seemed  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  thus  delivered'  {Arnold). 
CHAP.  XXXII.  1-52. -Moses'  Song,  which 

SETS  FORTH  THE  PERFECTIONS   OF   GOD.     1.  Glve 

ear,  0  ye  heavens  .  .  .  hear,  O  earth.  The 

magnificeuGe  of  the  exordium,  the  grandeur  of 
the  theme,  the  frequent  and  sudden  transitions, 
the  elevated  strain  of  the  sentiments  and  language, 
entitle  this  song  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  noblest 
specimens  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  song  opens  with  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  listen  to  his  strains. 
The  same  sentiment  had  been  previously  expressed 
by  Moses  in  the  plain  though  rhetorical  form,  "  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  thee 
this  day  "  (ch.  xxx.  19).  But  cast  into  the  peculiar 
Btyle  of  poetry,  it  ai^pears  much  stronger  a-nd 
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more  impressive.  Such  an  appeal  to  universal 
nature  is  frequently  made  by  Hebrew  bards 
when  the  matter  of  their  discourse  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  (cf.  Ps.  1.  3,  4;  Isa. 
i.  2;  Mic.  vi.  1,  2).  2,  3.  My  doctrine  sh?,!!  drop, 
&c.  The  language  may  justly  be  taken  as  uttered 
in  the  form  of  a  wish  or  prayer.  May  my 
doctrine  (discourse)  drop  as  the  rain  !  my  speech 
distil  as  the  dew !  like  showers  on  the  tender 
blade;  like  copious  dewdrops  [C'n^np,  multitude 
of  drops]  on  the  grass  !  [The  Septuagint  inter- 
prets it  in  the  optative  mood,  TrpoaSoKaadw  too- 
utTos  TO  airotp^eyfxd  fxov,  Kai  KaTa^i'nu)  a»s  6p6(ro9 
Ta  piTfiaTa.  fJ.ov,  cocrei  Ofifipo's,  iir''  ayptooTiv,  kul  coati 
vi(p€Tu^  feTTt  -x^opTov.]  Tho  comparisou  of  whole- 
some instruction  to  the  pure,  gentle,  and  insinuat- 
ing influence  of  rain  or  dew  is  frequently  made 
by  the  sacred  writers  (Isa.  v.  6;  Iv.  10,  11).  The 
metaphor  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  in 
the  hieroglyphic  imagery  of  which  the  beneficial 
influence  of  instruction  was  symbolized  by  the 
representation  of  a  sky  dropping  dew.  3.  Because 
I  will  publish— for  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (cf.  Exod.  xxxiv.  5-7).  Some  render 
the  woi'd,  '  I  address  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  The  announcement  of  that  gracious  name, 
with  the  attractive  attributes  of  which  it  is  the 
sign,  carries  with  itself  the  reason  of  the  sweet 
simile  used  in  this  verse;  for  as  the  parched 
verdure  and  tender  blades  are  revived  by  the 
refreshing  influence  of  the  showers  or  the  dew,  so 
the  conscience-stricken  hearts,  of  men  receive  new 
life  and  vigour  from  the  doctrine  which  proclaims 
the  mercy  and  the  faithfulness  of  God.  ascribe 
ye  greatness  unto  our  God  [hih,  majesty,  royal 
magnificence;  Septuagint,  /jLeyakuxruvi)  (Heb.  i.  3).] 
4.  He  is  the  Rock— a  word  expressive  of  power 
and  stability.  The  application  of  it  in  this  passage 
is  to  declare  that  God  had  been  true  to  His  cove- 
nant with  their  fathers  and  them.  Nothing  that 
He  had  promised  had  failed;  so  that  if  their 
national  experience  had  been  painfully  chequered 
by  severe  and  protracted  trials,  notwithstanding 
the  brightest  promises,  that  result  was  traceable 
to  their  own  undutiful  and  perverse  conduct;  not 
to  any  vacillation  or  unfaithfulness  on  the  X)art  of 
God  (Jas.  i.  17),  whose  procedure  was  marked  by 
justice  and  judgment,  whether  they  had  been 
exalted  to  prosperity  or  plunged  into  the  depths 
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5  ^  They  have  corrupted  themselves, 

^ Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children : 
Thei/  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

6  Do  ye  thus  '^requite  the  Lord, — 0  foolish  people  and  unwise  ? 
Is  not  he  ^  thy  father  that  hath  ^  bought  thee  ? 

Hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  established  thee  ? 

7  Remember  the  days  of  old, — consider  the  years  of  ^many  generations: 
Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  show  thee ; — thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

8  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
When  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 

He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people 

According  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
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of  affliction.  [T.sn.  Hoiihigant,  deriving  this 
word  from  the  verb  "in*,  to  carve,  renders  the 
passage,  '  He  is  the  Creator ;'  and  so  also  does  the 
Septuagint,  which  has  •3'eos.]  But  the  metaphor 
of  a  "rock"  as  a  refuge,  or  to  represent  the  Divine 
faithfulaess  and  stability  of  luirpose,  occurs  more 
than  once  in  this  song  {vv.  15, 31,  37)  and  frequently 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  3,  11; 
xxxi.  3;  Ixxiii.  26;  Ixxxix.  27;  xciv.  22;  Isa.  xvii. 
10;  XXX.  29).  It  accords  with  the  design  of  the 
song  to  render  this  word  by  "Rock,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  His  righteous  dealings  towards  Israel,  and 
His  faithfulness  to  His  promises.  This  exordium 
places  in  striking  contrast  the  moral  perfections 
of  Jehovah  with  the  unworthy  requital  made  to 
Him  for  all  His  distinguishing  goodness  by  the 
people  of  Israel,  whose  perverse  character  and 
gross  corruptions  are,  by  a  sudden  transition 
common  in  sacred  poetry,  forthwith  spoken  of. 

5.  They  have  corrupted  themselves— i.  c,  the 
Israelites,  by  their  frequent  lapses  and  their 
inveterate  attachment  to  idolatry,  their  spot  is 
not  the  spot  of  his  children.  This  is  an  allusion 
to  the  marks  which  idolaters  inscribe  on  their 
foreheads  or  their  arms,  with  paint  or  other 
substances,  in  various  colours  and  forms— straight, 
oval,  or  circular — according  to  the  favourite  idol 
of  their  worship.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  people  of  God  were  ever  dis- 
tinguished by  any  visible  marks  on  their  persons 
of  their  devotion  to  His  service.  But  they  had 
witnessed  those  outward  badges  of  idolatry  on 
the  heathen  people  with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact :  so  that  the  figurative  language  of  the 
song  would  be  universally  understood  to  mean 
that  their  character  and  conduct  were  not  such 
that  observers  would  recognize  in  them  any 
resemblance  to  the  worshipi)ers  of  the  true  God. 
they  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation 

prhr^z^  {^pp  in]— a  false  (deceitful),  and  crooked 
[from  '^ns,  to  twist],  and  twisted  generation.  Such 
being  the  unhappy  state  of  Israel,  the  sacred  bard 
expostulates  with  them,  why  they  had  made  so 
base  a  return  to  God  for  all  His  benefits.  6.  Do 
ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  0  foolish  people  and 
unwise?  [riKri'rppn  rSn\  h^.  If  the  first  word 
should  stand  according  to  this  reading  of  the 
text,  being  the  only  passage  in  which  it  ajjpears 
in  full  form,  then  n^n;  is  in  the  accusative, 
governed  by  the  verb.  But  many  scholars  pro- 
l»ose  letting  the  interrogative  particle  n  stand 
by  itself,  and  prefixing  h  to  nin;,  as  the  verb 
when  used  in  the  sense  to  reward,  to 
recompense,  is  commonly  followed  by  the  pre- 
position hv  (ef.  2  Clir.  xx.  11;  Ps.  ciii.  10).  But 
the  meaning  is  the  same,  whichever  of  the  two 
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constructions  is  preferred.]  is  not  he  thy  father 
that  hath  bought  thee?— z.  e.,  redeemed,  emanci- 
pated thee  from  Egyptian  bondage,  ["^j^  is 
applied  to  this  event  (Exod.  xv,  16),  and  generally 
to  redemption  from  captivity  (ch.  xxviii,  68;  Neh. 
V,  8;  Isa.  xi,  11).]  hath  he  not  made  thee,  and 
established  thee? — Le.,  advanced  the  nation  of 
Israel  to  peculiar  privileges  and  unprecedented 
distinction.  7.  Remember  the  days  of  old,  &c. 
Hmgstenberg  beautifully  and  j  ustly  remarks  ( 'Chris- 
tology,'  ii.,  p,  170,  171),  that  this  parting  hymn  of 
Moses  is  the  germ  of  all  prophetism  :  the  sacred 
bard  here  throws  himself  into  the  midst  of  future 
generations  in  Israel,  and  appeals  to  their  personal 
experience  or  traditional  knowledge  of  God's 
signal  favour  to  their  nation.  '  He  mourns  over 
their  ingratitude  and  apostasy,  as  if  it  were 
already  past,  because  he  foresees  that  it  will  be  so ; 
and  he,  in  the  spirit,  transfers  himself  into  those 
future  times,  and  says  that  which  then  only  should 
be  said,'  8,  9.  When  the  Most  High  divided  to 
the  nations  their  inheritance.  In  the  division  of 
the  earth,  which  Noah  is  believed  to  have  made 
by  Divine  direction  in  the  days  of  Pel  eg  (Gen.  x. 
5,  25;  cb.  ii,  5-9;  Acts  xvii.  26,  27),  Palestine 
was  reserved  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Heaven  for  the  possession  of  His  peculiar  people, 
and  the  display  of  the  most  stupendous  wonders. 
The  theatre  was  small,  but  admirably  situated 
for  the  convenient  observation  of  the  human  race 
— at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  almost  within  sight  of 
Europe,  From  this  spot,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  the  report  of  God's  wonderful  works, 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  His  own  eternal  Sou,  might  be 
rapidly  and  easily  wafted  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel 
'Though  Peleg  is  not  named,  a  division  of  the 
earth  is  noticed;  and  the  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  Israel  may  point  to  the 
seventy-two  (12  x  6)  names  that  occur  in  the 
text  (Gen.  x,),  if  we  exclude  Noah  and  his  three 
sons'  {Pxje  Smith,  Klttds  '  Cyclopffidia,'  art,  'Dis- 
]iersion  of  Nations').  The  dispersion  of  mankind 
took  place  in  an  orderly  manner,  according  to 
their  families  and  language  (see  on  Gen,  x.),  each 
Yjeople  being  guided  by  the  secret  over-ruling 
provid-ence  of  God  to  the  country  they  were 
destined  to  inherit.  In  this  heaven-directed 
distribution  of  lands,  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
were  located  in  the  country  of  that  name,  the 
Divine  Proprietor  having  eventually  assigned  it 
to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  when  the  corruptions 
of  the  former  liad  increased  to  such  a  height  that 
their  iniquity  was  full,  God  interposed  by  His  judg- 
ments to  exterminate  them,  and  make  way  for  the 
children  of  Israel    Others  think  that  the  words. 
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9     For  *  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ; 
Jacob  is  the  *lot  of  his  inheritance. 

10  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, — and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ; 
He  ^led  him  about,  he  instructed  him. 

He    kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

11  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, — fluttereth  over  her  young, 
Spreadetli  abroad  her  wings, — taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  ; 

\2  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, — and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him. 
13  He  ^made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
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"according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael," are  used  with  a  s])ecial  reference  to  the 
vast  population  of  Israel  in  after-ages,  when, 
though  they  should  multiply  to  so  extraordinary 
an  amount,  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  its  mountain 
terraces,  &c.,  was  made  sufiicient  for  containing 
its  teeming  multitudes.  Another  rendering,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  scholars,  has 
been  proposed  as  follows : — '  When  the  Most  lligh 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  He 
separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  set  the  bounds 
of  every  people,  the  children  of  Israel  were  few  in 
numbers,  when  the  Lord  chose  that  people  and 
made  Jacob  His  inheritance'  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  5;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  30;  Ps.  cv.  9-12).  [The  Septuagint  ren- 
ders the  latter  clause  eo-r?j<Tfj/  bpia  e^vwv  fca-r' 
6.pidixdv  ayyeXwv  Sreov,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  angels  (cf.  Dan.  x.  13).]  Also,  on  the  origin 
of  the  dogma  of  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  nation, 
and  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  in  this  doc- 
trine, supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  who  divided  the 
earth  into  seventy  parts,  see  Idody,  '  On  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version;'  Hengstenherg,  'On  Daniel,'  p. 
234;  Pusey,  'On  Daniel,'  p.  362;  Selwgn's  'Notas 
Criticae  Deuteronomy,'  p.  65;  Alford,  on  Matt, 
xviii.  10,  and  on  Acts  xvii.  26. 

9.  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  Ms  inheritance  ['^nn] 
— a  rope,  a  measuring  line,  a  definite  tract  of 
country  (see  on  ch.  iii.  4,  13,  14).  10.  He  found 
him  in  a  desert  land  [inKi*Q\  he  found]  —  ?,  e., 
'  assisted,'  '  sustained,'  provided  for  him 
"13"7ID]  in  a  pasture  land  uninhabited,  but  occupied 
by  nomadic  people.  But  Hengstenherg  ('Penta- 
teuch,' i.,  p.  125)  regards  the  word  "  found"  as 
so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  an 
accidental  agreement.  The  phrase  is  borrowed 
by  Hosea  (ix.  10),  "I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in 
the  wilderness,"  '  where,'  says  Hengstenherg,  '  the 
general  image  of  an  agreeable  discovery,  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  individualized  by  "the  prophet  un- 
der the  image  of  grapes.'  The  reason  why  "the 
wilderness"  is  selected  as  the  starting-point  of 
Israel's  career  is,  that  there  only  they  began  to 
feel  themselves  a  free  and  independent  people, 
and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness  [^^:  inhni 
]bti*^]— and  in  a  desolate  howling  wilderness:  a 
very  different  term  from  the  former.  These 
epithets  show  clearly  that  they  are  not  descrip- 
tive of  the  general  character  of  the  wilderness, 
but  only  of  particular  XJortions  of  it— viz.,  either 
the  great  Arabah,  the  long,  parched,  dreary  valley 
which  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Akaba,  or  to 
the  sterile  region  east  of  the  Seir  mountains,  on 
the  border  of  the  Arabian  desert,  which  the 
Israelites  were  under  necessity  of  traversing 
towards  the  close  of  their  migrations, — which  is 
described  elsewhere  as  "great"  and  "terrible," 
infested  by  "  fiery  serpents,"  and  the  perilous 
gtate  of  which  is  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  6). 
The  pLniseoioj^y,  "waste  howling  wilderness" 


is  commonly  considered  an  Oriental  expression 
for  a  desert  full  of  wild  beasts,  whose  loud  roars 
at  night  form  a  terrific  element  in  the  scene. 
But  perhaps  the  "howling"  refers  rather  to  the 
loud  rushing  sound  of  the  Khamsin,  which,  amid 
the  x^revalence  of  an  awful  death-like  silence  every- 
where, blows  with  tremendous  impetuosity,  charged 
with  clouds  of  sand  and  gravel,  darkening  the  air, 
and  excluding  the  prospect  of  every  object  far 
and  near.  The  roaring  sweep  of  this  tempestuous 
blast  over  the  wide  area  of  the  desert  renders  the 
figurative  description  in  the  song  exceedingly  strik- 
ing an  d  impressive,  he  led  him  about,  he  instructed 
him.  '  Jehovah,'  says  Harmer  ('Observations,'  iv,, 
p.  12.3),  'certainly  instructed  Israel  in  religion, 
by  delivering  to  him  his  law  in  the  wilderness; 
but  it  is  not  of  this  kind  of  teaching  Moses  here 
speaks,  but  of  God's  instructing  Israel  how  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  by  leading  the 
people  about  this  and  that  dangerous  precipitous 
hill,  directing  them  to  proper  passes  through  the 
mountains,  and  guiding  them  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  that  difficult  journey  which  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  confounded  the  most  con- 
summate Arab  guides.  They  that  could  have  safely 
enough  conducted  a  small  caravan  of  travellers 
through  this  desert  might  have  been  very  unequal  to 
the  task  of  directing  such  an  enormous  multitude, 
encumbered  with  cattle,  women,  children,  and  uten- 
sils. '  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  [:"lt^^^<^ 
irv]— as  the  little  man  of  his  eye;  /.  e.,  the  pupil, 
in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  person  can  discern  the 
image  of  himself  reflected  in  miniature  (cf.  Prov. 
vii.  2).  It  is  a  beautiful  image,  and,  by  alluding  to 
the  care  with  which  every  person  defends  his  eye 
from  injury,  conveys  a  graphic  idea  of  the  tender, 
vigilant  assiduity  with  which  the  Lord  watched 
over  His  people.  11.  As  an  eagle  .  .  .  fluttereth 
over  her  young.  This  beautiful  and  expressive 
metaphor  is  founded  on  the  extraordinary  care 
and  attachment  which  the  female  eagle  cherishes 
for  her  young.  When  her  newly-fledged  progeny 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  soar  in  their  native 
element,  she,  in  their  first  attempts  at  flying, 
supports  them  on  the  tip  of  her  wing,  encourag- 
ing, directing,  and  aiding  their  feeble  efforts  to 
longer  and  sublimer  flights.  So  did  God  take  the 
most  tender  and  powerful  care  of  His  chosen 
people.  He  carried  them  out  of  Egyjit  and  led 
them  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  to 
the  promised  inheritance  (Exod.  xix.  4:  see  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  parent  eagle  teaching  her 
brood  their  first  lessons  m  flying,  Sir  H.  Davy's 
'  Salmonia,'  p.  99).  12.  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him,  &c.  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  11)  represents  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  conductor  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness— an  incontestible  proof  that  the  Spirit 
is  a  divine  Spirit.  13, 14.  He  made  him  ride  on 
the  high  places,  ^c.  All  these  expressions  seem 
to  have  peculiar  reference  to  their  home  in  the 
Transjordanic  territory,  that  being  the  whole  of 
Palestine  that  they  had  seen  at  the  time  when 
Moses  is  represented  as  uttering  these  woids. 
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That  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields  ; 
And  he  made  him  to  suck  honey   out  of  the  rock, 
And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ; 

14  Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, — with  fat  of  lambs. 
And  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats, 

^  With  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ; 

And  thou  didst  drink  the  ^pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

15  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  : 

Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick, — thou  art  covered  with  fatness . 

Then  he  forsook  ''God  which  made  him, 

And  lightly  esteemed  the  *Rock  of  his  salvation. 
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Job  29.  6. 
Ps.  81.  16. 
Isa  48.  21. 
Eze  27.17. 
Ps.  147.  14. 
Gen  49.  11. 
Matt.  2;.  28. 
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John  6.  55, 
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ch.  6.  10-12. 
Isa  1.  4. 
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"  The  high  places  "  and  "  the  fields  "  are  especially 
applicable  to  the  table-lands  of  Gilead;  and  still 
more,  the  allusions  to  the  herds  and  flocks,  the 
honey  of  the  wild  bees  which  hive  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  the  oil  from  the  olive  as  it  grew, 
singly  or  in  small  clumps  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
where  scarcely  anything  else  would  grow,  the 
finest  wheat  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16;  cxlvii.  14),  and  the 
prolific  vintage.  But  'the  words  may  propheti- 
cally refer  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  of  which 
"the  high  places  of  the  earth"  are  very  descrip- 
tive. Palestine,  being  a  hilly  country,  may  well 
be  denominated  '  the  heights  of  the  earth '  (cf. 
Ezek.  V.  5;  vi.  2;  xxxiii.  28;  xxxv.  12;  xxxvi.  1). 
[The  Septuagint  has  ave^L^aa-tv  avrou?  CTTt  Tt)v 
iaxpv  T^s  yijs.l  Of  those  richly  productive  moun- 
tains the  Lord  put  Israel  in  full,  free,  and  per- 
manent possession ;  and  that  people,  in  cultivating 
them  by  artificial  terraces  to  the  very  summit, 
found  their  country,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
rich  and  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree,  lie 
made  Mm  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.  Honey,  which  was 
a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  Hebrews, 
is  got  abundantly  in  Palestine  still,  the  bees 
de])Ositing  their  honey  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  in  hollow  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  27 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4),  The  abundant  supply  of  honey 
was  an  attractive  prospect  to  hold  out,  as  bees 
are  not  numerous  in  Egypt,  from  the  scarcity  of 
flowers.  But  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  habit 
of  depositing  their  honey  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  they  are  similar  to  those  in  Palestine 
(  Wilkinson).  Oil  of  olive,  which  was  also  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  was  plentiful.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  the  sides  of  the 
smaller  hills  are  covered  with  olive  trees,  which 
grow  thrivingly  upon  the  parterres  between  the 
rocks.  Oil  was  an  article  of  export  to  Egypt 
(Hos.  xii.  1).  Ilarmer  thinks,  that  as  the  latter 
clause  refers  to  planted  and  cultivated  olive  trees 
on  the  mountains,  so  the  first  part  of  the  paral- 
lelism must  refer  to  the  aromatic  plants  and 
flowers  on  the  hill-sides,  from  which  the  bees 
imbibe  the  fragrant  juice  which  they  carry  home 
to  their  hives  in  which  the  honey  is  made.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  are  redolent  of  honey.  In- 
deed, from  the  wide  application  of  the  term 
"honey"  amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  used  it  to 
denote  tlie  juice  of  the  X)alm  tree,  of  the  fig  tree, 
as  well  as  of  grapes  when  made  into  a  kind  of 
syrup,  we  think  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  "  honey "  in  this  passage  was  yielded  by 
trees  on  the  hill-sides  as  well  as  the  oil  (see  also 
Jiof/er's  '  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,'  p.  78).  14. 
butter  of  kine  [iPa  nyi.n;  Septuagint,  ^oOrvpou 
^ou)v,  thick,  curdled  milk]  (Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg. 
iv.  25:  cf.  Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  oh.  v., 
sec.  25) — the  substance  produced  by  churning ; 
an  operation  Mhich  amongst  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
18  performed  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  by 
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shaking  or  swinging  it  in  a  goat's  skin  between 
two  upright  posts  {Wilde^s  'Travels,'  ii.,  p.  181; 
Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches,'  i.,  p.  445;  ii., 
p.  418),  and  resulting  in  the  separation  of  the 
unctuous  from  the  wheyey  part  of  the  fluid 
{Chandler's  'Travels,'  i.,  p.  2;  Shatv's  'Travels,' 
i.,  p.  308).  The  cream  is  what  is  meant  in  this 
passage,  for  butter  is  used  in  Palestine  only 
in  a  semi-liquid  state;  and  sour  milk,  called 
leban,  is  considered  a  refreshing  and  grateful 
beverage,  frequently  offered  to  travellers,  and 
milk  of  sheep  [-i?qi— new  or  fresh  milk]  (Gen. 
xviii.  8 ;  xlix.  12).  with  fat  of  lambs  [ons,  well- 
fed  lambs].  The  name  signifies  leaping  and  frisk- 
ing, as  animals  fed  on  a  rich  pasture.  The  fat 
itself  was  prohibited  (Lev.  iii.  17).  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan— the  sons  of  Bashan;  Bashan, 
the  rich  pastoral  country  east  of  Jordan  assigned 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.), 
and  celebrated  for  its  fat  and  robust  cattle 
(Ps.  xxii.  12;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Amos  iv.  1). 
and  goats  [oninpi] — perfect  in  form,  and  age,  and 
stature,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat— i.  e., 
the  marrow  or  farina  of  the  grain  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16 ; 
cxlvii.  14).  and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood 
of  the  grape  [i^n]— awrf  the  blood  of  the  grape 
thou  didst  drink  red  wine — i.  e.,  fermented  (cf.  Isa. 
xxvii.  2).  The  variety  of  produce  here  specified 
betokened  a  country  rich  in  natural  capabilities 
and  internal  resources.  Milk  and  butter  alone 
are  employed  to  describe  a  poor  uncultivated 
pasture-land,  occupied  by  nomads  (Isa.  vii.  22). 
But  butter  combined  with  honey,  and  the  other 
associated  elements  of  this  picture,  convey  the 
idea  of  a  land  in  a  high  state  of  beauty  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

15.   But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked 

[i2i'?'l]  —  kicked  as  a  full-fed,  headstrong  ox; 
figuratively,  rebelled  against  God.  [j=ntt'^— a  poeti- 
cal name  for  Israel,  implying  affection  and  endear- 
ment ;  from  straight,  righteous.  Dimin., 
Jeshurun,  'the  good  little  people'  (Gesenius). 
But  Hengstenberg  rejects  this  definition,  deny- 
ing the  termination  un  to  be  the  Hebrew  sign 
of  a  diminutive,  and  maintaining  that  Jeshurun 
is  only  a  rare  appellative,  expressive  of  their 
covenanted  relation  to  God.  But  their  jjractice 
did  not  correspond  to  their  privileges.]  The  meta- 
X)hor  here  used  is  derived  from  a  pampered  animal, 
which,  instead  of  being  tame  and  gentle,  becomes 
mischievous  and  vicious,  in  consequence  of  good 
living  and  kind  treatment.  So  did  the  Israelites 
conduct  themselves  by  their  various  acts  of  re- 
bellion, murmuring,  and  idolatrous  apostasy,  he 
forsook  God  tJ'ta:]— he  rejected  God.  Eloah, 
in  the  singular,  as  a  name  of  the  true  God,  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  is  found  fifty-seven  times  iu 
the  Old  Testament,  fifty-two  times  applied  to  the 
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16  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods, 
With  abominations  provoked  they  him  to  anger. 

17  They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  ^  not  to  God  ; — to  gods  whom  they  knew  not, 
To  new  gods  that  came  newly  up, — whom  your  fathers  feared  not* 

18  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful, 
And  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee. 

19  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  he  ''abhorred  them, 
Because  of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters;. 

20  And  he  said,  1  will  hide  my  face  from  them,. 
I  will  see  what  their  end  shall  be: 

For  they  are  a  very  froward  generation, — children  *in  whom  is  no  faith. 

21  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God ; 
They  have  provoked  me  to  anger  ^with  their  vanities  : 

And  ''I  will  move  them  to  jealous}^  with  those  lohich  are  not  a  people; 
I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation. 

22  For  ^"a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger, — and  ^  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell 
And  ^ shall  consume  the  earth  with  her  increase. 

And  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains. 

23  I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them  ; — I  will  spend  mine  arrows-  upon  them. 

24  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with  ^^burtiing  heat. 
And  with  bitter  destruction  : 

I  will  also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them,. 
With  the  poison  of  serpents  of  the  dust. 

25  The  ^ sword  without,  and  terror  within. 
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true  God  ouly.  Of  the  fifty-seven  times,  two  are 
in  this  song  (viz.,  the  present  and  v.  17);  one  in  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  15,  one  in  Nek  ix.  17,  forty-one  in 
Job.  The  rest  are  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
l>ooks.  It  appears,  then,  that  Eloah,  as  a  singular 
noun  applied  to  the  true  God,  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  prose  portions  of  Scripture;  whence  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  plural  Elohim  is  the 
proper  prose  form,  while  the  other  is  a  poetical 
term  not  used  in  prose  for  the  true  God  till  the 
Chaldee  dialect  became  familiar  to  the  Jews 
during  the  captivity.  16.  They  provoked  him  to 
jealousy  with  strange  gods  [nn.T]— strangers  (Jer. 
iii.  13;  v.  19;  singular,  Isa.  xliii.  12);  else  with 
I':'^]  god  (Ps.  xliv.  21;  Ixxxi.  10).  17.  They 
sacrificed  unto  devils  [nn*^,  lords,  =  Q"'?:^?  {Ges- 
eniuft) ;  Septuagint,  datfxovioi's].  The  Hebrews  re- 
garded idols  as  Iw'ds  who  constrained  men  to 
worship  them  (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  37  with  1  Cor.  viii.  5 ; 
X.  20:  see  also  on  Lev.  xvii,  7,  where  "devils," in 
the  authorized  version,  is  the  translation  of  a 
ditfereut  Hebrew  word  from  that  in  the  present 
context,  gods  whom  they  knew  not— implying 
that  the  true  God  had  made  Himself  known  by  a 
long  series  of  miraculous  interpositions,  and  with 
promises  of  continued  favour  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  on  condition  of  their  stedfast  allegiance, 
new  gods  {U'Vp'Til—i.  e.,  whom  they  had  not  pre- 
viously worshipped,  that  came  newly  up^  [^"ip,'?] 
— from  near;  i.  e.,  from  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Canaan-  whom  your  fathers  feared  not.  It  was 
often  urged  upon  the  Israelites,  as  a  motive  for 
stedfastly  adhei'ing  to  the  worship  of  God,  that 
He  was  the  God  of  their  fathers  (Exod.  iii.  13;  chs. 
i.  11;  iv.  1;  xiii.  6;  Josh,  xviii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
9;  Jer.  xliv.  .3).  There  are  two  sets  of  idols  men- 
tioned in  this  passage— viz.,  "  devils,"  i.  6,,  demons, 
the  spirits  of  dead  men.  That  practice  they  learned 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  other,  'gods  which 
came  newly  up,'  was  derived  from  the  nations 
with  whom  they  had  intercourse  latterly- 
Phoenician  idols. 
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19.  he  abhorred  them  [yNr]— he  rejected  them 
with  hatred  and  aversion,  because  of  the  pro- 
voking of  his  sons,  and  of  his  daughters— i.  e. 
by  their  sins.  20.  And  he  said,  &c.  Certain  ^ 
words  occur  which  make  no  part  of  the  measures, 
or  are  not  taken  into  the  account  of  the  verse. 
The  word,  "And  he  said,"  stands  by  itself.  Then 
the  line, 

"  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them," 

and 

"I  will  see  what  is  their  latter  end," 

is  the  trimeter  answering  to  it  (cf.  vv.  28,  27.  'l! 
said:'  see  Lov^tKs  ' Preliminary  Dissertations,' p. 
41,  also  p.  45).  21.  I  Will  move  them  to  jealousy 
with  those  which  are  not  a  people.  This  pecu-' 
liar  use  of  the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles  is  in 
harmony  with  what  is  stated  in  other  passages, 
where  God  is  represented  as  provoking  the  Jews 
to  jealousy  by  imparting  to  the  Gentiles  those 
blessings  which  in  former  times  were  confined  to 
the  Jews  only  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  11-14  with  Matt.  xii. 
41).  The  point  lies  in  the  expression  used  here 
[□p] — a  people  in  the  fullest  idea  of  unity  being 
applied  to  Israel,  in  contradistinction  to 
nations,  who  are  described  as  [ni-  kh]  uon -people, 
from  their  want  of  the  principle  of  a  Divine  unity, 
a  foolish  nation.  Those  who  in  the  former  dis- 
tich were  called  "not  a  people,"  are  here  styled 
"a  foolish  nation,"  from  their  devoted  attachment 
to  a  foolish  idolatry  (cf.  Rom.  i.  22).  22.  a  fire  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger.  Fire  is  mentioned  as  a  nat- 
ural concomitant  of,  and  therefore  an  appropriate 
figure  for,  a  declaration  of  anger  or  severe  displea- 
sure, unto  the  lowest  hell  unto  Sheol; 
i.  e.,  to  the  lowest  or  last  degree.  [Septuagint, 
iws  a^ov  KUTwA  23.  I  will  spend  mine  arrows 
upon  them.  War,  famine,  pestilence  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
17)  are  called  in  Scripture  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty.  24.  serpents  of  the  dust  [\Sni].  This 
term  for  reptiles  occurs  only  here  (Job  xxxii.  G; 
Mic.  vil  17).   25.  The  sword  without,  and  terror 
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Shall    destroy  both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin, 
The  suckling  also  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs. 

26  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  into  corners, 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease  from  among  men : 

27  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  enemy, 

Lest  their  adversaries  should  behave  themselves  strangely, 
And  lest  they  should  ^say,  ^^Our  hand  is  high, 
And  the  Lord  hath  not  done  all  this. 

28  For  they  are  a  nation  void  of  counsel. 
Neither  is  there  any  understanding  in  them. 

Oh  ^that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this. 
That  they  would  consider  their  latter  end! 
How  should  "  one  chase  a  thousand. 
And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

Except  their  Rock  ^  had  sold  them, — and  the  Lord  had  shut  them  up  ? 

31  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 

Even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 

32  For  their  vine    is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, — and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah: 
Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall, — their  clusters  are  bitter : 
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witMn,  shall  destroy  ['??E'n]— shall  bereave  {mar- 
gin, authorized  version).  26. 1  said,  I  would  scatter 
them.  One  leading  design  of  the  selection  of  Israel 
was,  besides  the  instituted  means  of  preserving  in 
that  nation  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  to 
ditfuse  the  same  knowledge  to  some  extent  amongst 
the  surrounding  heathen  by  this  miraculous  pro- 
cedure and  distinguishing  favour  to  them.  A 
regard  to  this  object  is  frequently  manifested  in 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  government  of  that  people, 
and  as  a  motive  influencing  the  measures  of  the 
Divine  dispensation  (Exod.  ix.  14;  Num.  xiv. 
11-26).  '  The  same  motive,'  says  Graves  ('  Lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch,'  ii,,  p.  362),  'is  represented  as 
operating  to  prevail  upon  Jehovah  to  withhold 
the  full  punishment  in  justice  due  to  the  crimes 
of  this  wayward  people.'  Thus  in  his  last  solemn 
hymn,  in  which  the  lawgiver  exhibits  a  prophetic 
sketch  of  the  entire  dealing  of  God  with  His 
people,  after  enumerating  the  signal  punishments 
which  would  follow  their  apostasies,  he  adds,  "  I 
would  scatter  them  into  corners,  were  it  not  that 
I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adver- 
saries should  behave  themselves  strangely;  and 
lest  they  should  say.  Our  hand  is  high,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this." 

29.  Oil  that  they  .  .  ,  would  consider  their 
latter  end!— the  terrible  judgments  which,  in  the 
event  of  their  continued  and  incorrigible  dis- 
obedience, would  impart  so  awful  a  character  to 
the  close  of  their  national  history.  30.  How 
should  one  chase  a  thousand,  &c.  The  express 
promise  given  to  Israel,  on  condition  of  their 
religious  allegiance  to  God,  that  five  of  that 
people  should,  by  His  miraculous  aid,  chase  a 
hundred  of  their  enemies  (Lev.  xxvi.  8),  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  and  they  would  be  ignominiously  de- 
feated and  trampled  upon  by  a  handful  of  enemies. 
The  reason  was,  that  God,  their  great  and  only 
refuge,  would  withdraw  His  protection  and  dis- 
solve His  relation  to  them,  so  that  they  would  fall 
into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  be  sold  for 
slaves,  having  been  'shut  up'  in  the  net  laid  for 
them.  31.  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 
even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
They  were  compelled,  by  dear-bought  experience, 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Israel's  God 
(Exod.  xiv.  25;  Num.  xxiii.  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  8;  Jer. 
xliii.  .3).  32.  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom. 
This  fruit,  which  the  Arabs  call  'Lot's  sea  orange,' 
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is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  grows  in  clusters 
of  three  or  four.  When  mellow,  it  is  tempting  in 
appearance ;  but,  on  being  struck,  explodes  like  a 
puff-ball,  consisting  of  skin  and  fibre  only  (see 
Josephus,  'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  iv.,  ch,  viii.,  sec.  4). 
Hasselguist  ('Travels,' p.  289)  considers  the  fruit 
referred  to, 

'  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood,' 

to  be  the  Solanum  melongena  of  Linnceus,  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which 
is  filled  with  dust,  occasioned  by  the  attack  of  an 
insect,  tentfiredo,  which  converts  the  whole  of  the 
inside  into  dust,  leaving  nothing  but  the  rind 
entire,  and  without  any  loss  of  colour.  Chateau- 
briand describes  the  shrub  as  prickly,  its  leaves 
long  and  slender,  while  its  fruit  is  altogether  like 
the  lime  of  Egypt,  both  in  colour  and  shape. 
Before  it  ripens  it  is  swollen  out,  and  has  a  biting, 
bitter  taste ;  when  it  is  withered,  it  yields  a  duskv 
seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which 
has  a  taste  like  pepper.  Robinson  ('Biblical  Ee- 
searches,'  ii..  p.  236)  takes  it  to  be  the 'Osher  of 
the  Arabs,  the  Aulepias  gigantea  vel  procera  of 
botanists,  which,  though  growing  plentifully  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  is  in  Palestine  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  Solanum  melongena.  The  stem  is  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height  of  the 
tree  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  '  We  saw  it  and 
the  'Osher  growing  side  by  side ;  and  the  latter 
arrested  our  attention  by  its  singular  accordance 
with  the  ancient  story.  It  must  be  plucked  and 
handled  with  great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  bursting.  We  attempted  to  carry  some  of 
the  boughs  and  fruit  with  us  to  Jerusalem,  but 
without  success'  (see  also  Munk's  'Palestine;' 
Wolff's  'Missionary  Journey,'  p.  491;  Porler^s 
'Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  243:  cf.  Isa.  v.  2).  The 
highly  noetical  image  founded  on  the  "vine  of 
Sodom  was  employed  to  exhibit  the  universal 
corruption  and  hopeless  degeneracy  of  Israel  in 
latter  ages  (see  Michaelis,  '  Questions  proposed  to 
the  Danish  Travellers,'  No.  64).  grapes  of  gall 
[B'ii]— poppy ;  a  poisonous  plant  of  extremely  rapid 
growth  and  great  acridity.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  wormwood  (ch.  xxix.  17;  Ps.  Ixix.  22;  Lam. 
iii.  5;  Hos.  x.  4);  "gall"— i.e.,  the  tvater  or  juice 
of  poppy  (Jer.  viii.  14;  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15).  their 
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33  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

84  Is  not  this  *^Iaid  up  in  store  with  me, — and  sealed  up  among  my  treasures? 

35  To  *  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense ; 
Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time : 

•    For  the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand, 

And  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them  make  haste. 

36  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people, 
And  ^  repent  himself  for  his  servants, 
When  he  seeth  that  their    powgr  is  gone. 
And  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left. 

37  And  he  shall  say,  ^  Where  are  their  gods. 
Their  rock  in  whom  they  trusted ; 

38  Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices. 
And  drank  the  wine  of  their  drink  offerings? 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you, — and  be  ^^your  protection. 

39  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he, — and  there  ^''is  no  god  with  me: 
*  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ; — I  wound,  and  I  heal : 

Neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand. 

40  For  ^  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven, — and  say,  I  live  for  ever. 
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Clusters  are  bitter  (cf.  2  Ki.  iv.  39-41 ;  Isa.  v.  2-4 ; 
Jer.  ii.  21).  33.  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of 
dragons  [n^'^n  non,  the  heat]— i.  e.  (as  ulcerating 
the  bowels),  the  poison  or  venom  of  serpents, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps  [ipNt        — the 

violent  deadly  poison  [D^^ri?]  of  asps  or  adders. 
[Septuagint,  aariridwv  av'iaTo^,  the  incurable 

poison  of  asps,]  The  Fethen  is  in  all  probability 
the  Bcetcen  of  the  Arabs,  the  Colyber  naja  of 
Egypt.  It  is  described  by  Forshall  as  being 
'wholly  spotted  (in  blotches)  black  and  white,  a 
foot  in  length,  nearly  two  inches  thick,  oviparous. 
Its  bite  is  instant  death ;  the  body  of  the  wounded 
person  swells  greatly'  (Taylor's  'Fragments'  in 
Calmet).  34,  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with 
me? — L  e.,  all  their  wickedness,  of  which  previous 
mention  has  been  made.  Their  sins,  though  long 
borne  with  patience,  are  all  remembered,  being 
sealed  up  in  a  bag  (Job  xiv.  17)  as  a  treasure  care- 
fully kept ;  and  they,  too,  shall  be  put  in  painful 
remembrance  of  them.  35.  To  me  belongeth 
vengeance  and  recompense.  It  is  my  office,  in 
the  course  of  my  providential  government,  to 
punish  ;  and  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
sins,  shall  visit  them  in  righteous  retribution, 
their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time.  Though  they 
now  fancy  themselves  secure,  firm,  and  immov- 
able, they  shall  ere  long  totter  to  their  fall.  The 
phraseology  was  founded  on  the  diflSculty  of 
walking  in  a  hill-country  along  narrow  footpaths. 
•Ours,'  says  Dr.  Thomson  ('Land  and  Book,'  i,,  p. 
106),  '  has  frequently  been  not  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  of  hard,  smooth  rock,  and  with  a  profound 
gorge  yawning  beneath.  To  slide  and  fall  is,  in  a 
thousand  places,  certain  destruction;  and  no 
threatenings  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  are 
more  terrible  than  that  they  shall  be  set  in  slippery 
places,  that  their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time.' 
This  "due  time"  may  be  the  captivity,  or  "the 
fulness  of  time,"  when,  after  their  rejection  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost  (Acts  ii.  13 ;  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 
16).  for  the  day  of  their  calamity  Is  at  hand 
phnj^;  Septuagint,  £77us]— is  near.  Although  this 
awful  judgment  was  not  to  be  inflicted  till  a  dis- 
tant futurity,  yet,  as  viewed  through  the  telescope 
of  prophecy,  it  might  be  said  to  be  "at  hand." 
and  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them 
make  haste.  The  punishment  of  sinners,  though 
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long  deferred,  is  certain ;  and  when  they  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  the  judg- 
ment will  forthwith  fall  in  full  weight  upon  them. 

36,  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people— e., 
will  make  a  just  discrimination,  and  winnow  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff ;  the  faithful  from  the 
idolatrous  and  the  wicked  amongst  His  people, 
and  repent  himself  for  his  servants— z,  e.,  change 
his  procedure  towards  them,  when  he  seeth 
that  .  .  .  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left  [Tii'i? 
z^iv)\—the  shut  up  and  the  let  go  free,  or,  the  bond 
and  the  free;  i.  e.,  all  the  people  were  carried  off 
or  destroyed  (1  Ki.  xiv.  10;  xxi.  21;  2  Ki,  ix.  8; 
xiv.  26) ;  none  were  shut  up  in  fortresses,  concealed 
in  caves,  or  immured  in  prisons,  and  none  were 
left,  a  poor  contemptible  remnant  to  occupy  the 
depopulated  land  (2  Ki.  xxv,  J 2).  37.  he  shall 
say,  Where  are  their  gods,  their  rock  in  whom 
they  trusted?  Previous  to  their  deliverance,  God 
in  His  providence  will  convince  His  people,  from 
the  degraded  and  miserable  state  into  which 
idolatry  had  reduced  them,  of  the  vanity  and  the 
helplessness  of  idols.  38.  which  did  eat  the  fat 
of  their  sacrifices — i.  e.,  to  whom  Israel,  in  the 
times  of  their  apostasy,  did  offer  sacrifices  and 
libations  like  the  heathen  (Ps.  cvi.  28;  1  Cor.  x. 
20,  21).  let  them  rise  up  and  help  you— i,  e,,  if 
they  can  hear  and  answer  your  supplications 
(Judg.  xi.  24 ;  Jer,  ii.  28).  39,  See  now  that  I, 
even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me. 
Profit  by  the  lessons  of  dear-bought  experience, 
and  retain  an  abiding  conviction  henceforth  of  the 
impotence  of  idols,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
being  and  absolute  perfections  of  the  great  God 
who,  as  sovereign  ruler  of  men,  will  show  mercy 
and  favour  to  His  people,  but  will  inflict  upon 
those  who  oppose  Him  judicial  vengeance,  which 
no  power  can  avert  or  escape.  40.  For  I  lift  up 
my  hand  to  heaven— the  usual  form  of  solemn 
adjuration,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever— i.  e.,  as 
sure  as  I  am  the  self-existent  Jehovah,  I  will 
execute  my  promises  as  well  as  my  threatenings. 
The  inviolable  oath  announces  the  certainty  of  the 
historic  fulfilment  of  all  the  Divine  acts  described 
in  this  prophetic  song,  God  is  not,  as  some 
ancient  philosophers  maintained,  a  passive  or 
indifferent  spectator  of  events  that  take  place  in 
the  world.  Although  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense. 
He  makes  Himself  known  by  His  varying  dispeu- 
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41  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, — and  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment, 
I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies, 

And  will  reward  them  that  hate  me. 

42  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh ; 

And  that  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the  captives^ 
From  the  beginning  of  *  revenges  upon  the  enemy. 

Rejoice,  '  0  ye  nations,  with  his  people ; 
For  he  will  ™  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants. 
And  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries, 
And  '^will  be  merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his  people. 

And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of 

45  the  people,  he  and  ^^Hoshea  the  son  of  Nun.    And  Moses  made  an  end 

46  of  speaking  all  these  words  to  all  Israel :  and  he  said  unto  them.  Set 
your  hearts  unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify  among  you  this  day,  which 
ye  shall  command  your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this 
law.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you  ;  because  ^  it  is  your  life :  and 
through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 
over  Jordan  to  possess  it. 
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sations,  and  shows  by  their  results  that  He  is 
always  the  same,  whether  He  kill  or  make  alive; 
the  grand  a;^ent  who  makes  His  presence  recog- 
nized and  His  glory  manifested  in  the  expanding 
scheme  of  Providence  (Jer.  iv.  2;  Heb.  vi.  13; 
Rev.  X.  5,  6).  The  object  of  the  antithesis  in  this 
series  of  animated  interrogatories  and  declarations 
is  to  show  the  essential  difference  between  the 
true  God  and  idols  (see  Pye  Smith's  'Scripture 
Testimony,'  ii.,  p.  168,  note;  Hengsfenberg's 
'Christology,'  i.,  p.  215).  42.  from  the  ijeginning 
of  revenges  upon  the  enemy.  Le  Clerc  renders 
these  words,  'from  the  head,  the  princes  (Judg.  v. 
2)  (to  the  lowest  soldiers)  of  the  enemy:'  others, 
'from  the  Jbairy  scalp  of  the  enemy  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  21). 

43.  Rejoice,  0  ye  nations,  with  his  people  [irn*: 
ic?  c^-a]— shout  for  joy,  ye  nations,  his  people. 
The  Hebrew  text  has  not  the  preposition  wiih. 
[Our  translation  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  has  evcppdvSrrjre  e2rvri  fieTcc  tov  Xaov 
avTov,  rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  His  people;  and  is 
quoted  by  Paul,  Rom.  xv.  10.]  The  !Sex)tuagint 
version  differs  to  a  remarkable  degree  from  the 
Hebrew  text  in  this  passage  (see  on  Heb.  i.  6), 
where  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  adopted  by 
the  inspired  author,  and  reasons  are  assigned  by 
Bleek  and  Ufjrard  for  giving  it  a  preference,  in 
point  of  antiquity,  to  the  text  in  our  present 
Hebrew  copies.  (See  also  BengeVs  '  Gnomon,'  and 
Aljord,  in  loco  citato.)  The  Hebrew  text  seems 
more  fully  in  accordance  with  the  concluding 
strain  of  the  song,  where  God's  people  alone  are 
addressed,  and  a  call  is  made  upon  them  to  raise 
their  jubilant  song  of  praise — "Rejoice,  ye  heathen 
(who  are  now),  his  people,"  The  burden  of  the 
song  related  to  the  severe  and  protracted  chastise- 
ment of  God's  ancient  people  for  the  abuse  of  their 
distinguished  privileges,  and  to  the  unniistakeable 
evidence  that  would  be  furnished,  even  by  His 
judgments  upon  them,  that  He  was  the  true  God, 
The  latter  portion  describes  the  compassion  and 
returning  mercy  of  God  towards  multitudes  of  the 
Jews,  who,  separated  in  the  furnace  of  affliction 
from  the  mass  of  that  apostate  and  obdurate  race, 
should,  through  the  public  avowal  of  their  faith, 
be  received  into  the  Church  ;  and  their  conversion, 
accompanied,  as  many  think,  by  a  restoration  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  mve  the  way  for  the 
of  all  the  Gentile  nations. 
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The  ultimate  design  of  the  chequered  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  is  to  preserve  the  true  Israel, 
throughout  the  extended  family  of  man,  from  the 
doom  which  sin  has  entailed  upon  the  world ;  and 
hence,  at  the  close  of  the  song,  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  are  called  to  raise  their  triumphal  song, 
"Rejoice,  ye  nations,  (as)  his  people."  and  will  be 
merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his  people  ["ig^ij 
—and  will  make  atonement  for,  will  pardon  or 
forgive;  i.  e.,  as  the  verb  is  used  in  the  reflexive 
sense,  will  he  propitious  to  '  his  land  and  his 
people.'  So  long  as  the  Jews  shall  persist  in  their 
sinful  state  of  unbelief  and  apostasy,  the  Divine 
vengeance  will  fall  with  unabated  severity  upon 
their  polluted  land  :  both  the  justice  and  the 
holiness  of  God  must  be  opposed  to  the  cessation 
of  the  heavy  judgment  inflicted  upon  that  people 
and  their  country.  But  when  those  Judgments 
shall  have  produced  their  intended  effect  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  in  the 
nascent  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  their  transgressions  are 
covered,  and  "The  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon 
Zion ;  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time, 
is  come."  In  this  insj^ired  composition — which  is 
not  a  lyric,  but  a  song  of  a  unique  description,  a 
historico-prophetical  poem — written  on  the  eve  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  well  calculated  by 
its  poetical  form,  as  well  as  its  striking  imagery, 
to  take  a  deep  hold  of  the  popular  mind— every 
successive  generation  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
reminded  of  their  close  relations  to  Jehovan  as  the 
Founder,  Benefactor,  and  Ruler  of  their  common- 
wealth, and  of  the  vital  importance  of  a  faithful 
allegiance  to  Him,  as,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  its  constitution,  the  source  of  their 
national  stability  and  prosperity.  They  found 
traced  out  in  broad  and  distinct  outline  the  diver- 
sified course  of  their  national  experience,  from  its 
commencement  at  the  exodus,  and  the  weary 
pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  to  their  happy  set- 
tlement in  the  promised  land,  with  all  the  marvel- 
lous tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  and  favour, 
and  the  peculiar  privileges  by  which  their  nation 
was  pre-eminently  distinguished.  While  they 
would  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  bright  picture 
drawn  of  the  halcyon  days  of  young  Israel,  they 
would  observe  the  horizon  gradually  overcast  and 
troubled  by  gloomy  and  threatening  clouds  in  the 
advanced  times  of  the  monarchy,  till  there  super- 
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48,    x\nd  ^the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that  selfsame  day,  saying,  Get  thee  up 

49  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho,  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan, 

50  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession.  And  die  in  the 
mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people ;  as 
Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people : 

51  because  ^ye  trespassed  against  me  among  the  children  of  Israel  at  the 
waters  of     Meribah-Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  because  ye 

52  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Yet  thou  shalt 
see  the  land  before  thee;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto  the  land 
which  I  give  the  children  of  Israel. 

33    AND  this  is  "the  blessing  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed 
2  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death.    And  he  said, 

^The  Lord  came  from  Sinai, — and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them  ; 
He  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran, 
And  he  came  with  ^ten  thousands  of  saints  : 
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vened  the  darkj  disastrous,  long  night  of  the 
dispersion  ;  and  m  contemplating  this  sad  ijicture 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  their  nation,  the  painful 
truth  was  enforced  upon  them  that  they  were  the 
guilty  authors  of  their  own  misfortunes,  by  sever- 
ing, through  wilful  apostasy  and  blind  unbelief, 
the  bonds  of  their  covenanted  relations  with  God. 
Thus  this  song  would  serve  as  a  seasonable  and 
useful  monitor  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  in 
every  succeeding  age,  of  the  character  of  God,  as 
inviolably  true  and  faithful  to  His  promises,  as 
well  as  His  threatenings ;  and  as  it  was  given  to  be 
a  prophetic  witness,  embracing  the  whole  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  may  yet  be  destined  to 
exert  a  potent  influence  on  the  reflecting  minds 
or  awakened  consciences  of  the  existing  or  future 
race  of  Jews,  who,  in  pondering  over  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  Word  in  the  severe  and 
long-continued  judgment,  maybe  led  to  hope  for 
a  still  more  signal  display  of  the  Divine  love  in 
the  redemption  of  Israel.  Then,  when,  being  con- 
verted, they  shall  have  professed  their  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah;  when  the  name  of 
Jew  shall  be  dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
world ;  when  persecution  shall  have  been  put 
down  without,  ignorance  and  superstition  banished 
within,  and  all  mankind  are  united  in  one  glorious 
Church  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood — 
then  shall  be  raised  the  triumphal  song,  'Rejoice, 
0  ye  nations,  now  his  people:  for  the  Lord  has 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants ;  he  has  rendered 
vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  will  be  merciful 
(propitious)  to  his  laud,  and  to  his  people.' 

CHAP.  XXXIIT.  1-29.  —  The  Majesty  of 
God.  1.  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses . .  . 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel.  Conformably  to 
what  was  alluded  to  formerly  (see  on  ch.  xxxi.  24), 
some  writers  maintain  that  this  chapter  was  put 
in  a  written  record  by  a  writer  subsequent  to,  or 
at  least  other  than,  Moses.  Kennicott,who  espouses 
this  view,  supports  it  on  the  following  grounds: — 
1.  Because  in  this  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses 
usually  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person, 
while  here  the  third  is  assumed.  2,  Because, 
although  "man  of  God"  was  an  epithet  applied  to 
a  prophet  (i  Sam.  ii.  27),  Moses  was  not  likely  to 
assume  so  high-sounding  an  epithet  to  himself.  3. 
Because  the  recorder  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of 
the  people,  who  was  subject  to  the  official  authority 
of  Moses.  On  these  aud  other  grounds,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  following  series  of  benedictions 
was  recorded  by  a  person  who  heard  them  pro- 
nounced by  Moses,  and  prefixed  the  preface 
contained  in  vv.  1-5 :   "  This  is  the  blessing 


wherewith  Moses  blessed  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  this  solemn  act  he  delivered,  like  Jacob, 
ministerially,  before  his  death,  a  prophetic  bless- 
ing. The  "  blessing"  consisted  partly  in  praying, 
through  faith,  for  a  blessing  upon  them,  and  partly 
in  pre-intimating  the  blessings  which  God  would 
bestow  upon  each  separate  tribe.  The  prophets 
are  frequently  said  to  do  what  they  only  foretell 
would  be  done  (Gen.  xlix.  7;  Jer.  1-10;  Ezek. 
xliii,  3;  Hos.  vi.  5).  Some  critics  allege  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  But  the  object  contem])lated  in  the 
two  passages  is  widely  difterent.  Chapter  xxxiii. 
contains  a  very  noble  ode,  in  which  the  method  of 
the  Divine  judgments  is  unfolded,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  The 
present  chapter  records  a  valedictory  address  of 
the  venerable  leader,  who  takes  farewell  of  the 
people  by  pronouncing  an  appropriate  benediction 
on  each  tribe  in  succession. 

2-4.  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up 
from   Seir  unto   them  to   them  —  the 

poetic  singular].  As  no  persons  are  mentioned 
before  Jehovah's  appearance  here  described,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  proper  reading  of  the 
text  should  be  [iDr'p],  'to  his  people.'  But  the 
conjecture  is  not  supported  by  MS.  authority. 
[The  Septuagint  reads  in  the  first  person  plural, 
for  they  translate  vfxlv,  'to  us.'  So  also  do  the 
Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  with  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  But  this  also  is  unwarranted.]  There  is 
no  occasion  for  inserting  'to  them'  in  our  ver- 
sion; for,  as  Henderson  ('On  Inspiration,'  p.  476) 
correctly  remarks,  '  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  is 
here,  as  frequently,  redundant  after  an  intransitive 
verb  of  motion.'  and  he  came  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  saints  [e^np  ninanp  nn{<i]  =  ten  thousand 
(Judg.  XX.  10),  and  frequently  any  large,  indefinite 
number  (Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Ps.  xci.  7;  Song  v.  10; 
Ezek.  xvi.  7).  [^'Hp,  holiness.  Being  governed  by 
the  preceding  wwd,  it  is  here  equivalent  to  an 
adjective,  '  holy  myriads ;'  and  no  objection  can  be 
made  to  this  view  on  the  ground  of  ri'"iDii"}  being  in 
the  feminine  plural,  since  this  numeral  is  feminine, 
and  occurs  in  a  similar  connection  with  angels 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  17).  The  Septuagint,  however,  having 
read  translates    ovv  fivpiaai  Ka^jjs,  with 

myriads  at  Kadesh.  Kennicott  ('  Dissertations,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  426)  and  Ewald  ('  Geschichte ')  adopt  this 
interpretation,  and  taking  both  Hebrew  words  in 
a  geographical  sense,  render  them,  '  from  Meribali- 


the  tribes. 
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From  his  right  hand  went  ^  a  fiery  law  for  them. 

3  Yea,  '^he  loved  the  people; — ^all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand: 
And  they  ^ sat  down  at  thy  feet ; — every  one  shall  receive  of  thy  words. 

4  Moses  ^commanded  us  a  law, 

Even  the  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

5  And  he  was  '^king  in  Jeshurun, — when  the  heads  of  the  people 
And  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered  together. 

6  Let  Eeuben  live,  and  not  die  ; — and  let  not  his  men  be  few. 


Kadesh.'  They  vinjiicate  their  translation  —  1. 
Ou  the  circumstance  of  the  three  preceding  clauses 
containing  names  of  places,  and  of  the  fourth 
having  one,  too,  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter. 
2.  That  this  name,  Meribah-Kadesh,  occurs  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter;  and  3.  That  the  word 
constantly  used  for  his  saints  is  v^Tp.]  from  Ms 
riglit  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  tliem  [b^'n  hyn^p 
\rh  m].  These  words  have  occasioned  much 
perplexity.  Gesenius  renders  them,  '  at  His 
(Jehovah's)  right  hand,  fire  a  law  to  them' — viz., 
to  the  Israelites ;  and  we  may  understand,  perhaps, 
'  the  pillar  of  fire  guiding  their  way  in  the  desert.' 
This  interpretation,  however,  is  rejected  as  un- 
satisfactory; and  the  generality  of  critics  have  the 
phrase,  '  a  fire  of  law,'  as  equivalent  to  "  fiery 
law."  [Vulgate,  'legem  igneam,'  deeming  it  the 
intention  of  the  sacred  historian,  by  using  tbis 
uncommon  mode  of  expression,  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  awful  phenomena  that  marked  its 
promulgation.]  "A  fiery  law"  — so  called  both 
because  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  ac- 
companied its  promulgation  (Exod.  xix.  16-18; 
ch.  iv.  11),  and  of  the  fierce,  unrelenting  curse 
denounced  against  the  violation  of  its  precepts 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7-9).  Notwithstanding  those  awe- 
io spiring  symbols  of  Majesty  that  were  dis- 
played on  Sinai,  the  law  was  really  given  in 
kindness  and  love  {v.  3),  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting both  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  people;  and  it  was  "the  inheritance  of 
the  congregation  of  Jacob,"  not  only  from  the 
hereditary  obligation  under  which  that  people 
were  laid  to  observe  it,  but  from  its  being  the 
grand  distinction,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
nation.  3.  all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand  [v^ip^ 
his  holy  ones].  HX?'  thy  hand,  is  an  idiomatic 
expression,  signifying  simply  with  thee.]  There  is 
observable  here  a  very  abrupt  transition  from  the 
third  person,  His^'  holy  ones,  to  the  second, 
'\th]/"  hand.  [The  Septuagint  has  e/c  Se^iHv 
avTov  ayyeXoi  /uet'  aiiTov,  and  on  His  right  angels 
were  with  Him  —  a  translation  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  it  in  other  respects,  preserves  the 
parallelism  with  '  holy  myriads,'  in  the  preceding 
line,]  and  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet  [i3n^ 
lay  down  (an  dTra^  XEyofievov).]  Gesenius,  who 
regards  [i^K'"7p]  "  his  saints  "  as  meaning  the  Israel- 
ites, renders  this  clause,  'they  are  laid  down 
(encamped)  at  thy  feet'— i.  e.,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sinai.  But  the  major  part  of  interpreters,  con- 
sidering this  verse  as  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  a^tply  it  to  the  lowly  prostration  of  the 
angelic  hosts,  'They  fall  down,  they  bow  at  thy 
feet.'  every  one  shall  receive  of  thy  words. 
Gesenius,  of  course,  regards  this  as  said  of  the 
Israelite  x^sojjle  accepting  the  Divine  oracle ; 
while  others,  who  take  the  verb  in  its  full  signifi- 
cation, to  take  up  so  as  to  bear  away,  refer  it  to 
the  ministry  of  angels  at  the  delivery  of  the  law 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17).  Under  a  beautiful  metaphor, 
borrowed  from  the  dawn  and  progressive  splendour 
of  the  sun,  the  Majesty  of  God  is  sublimely 
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described  as  a  Divine  light  which  appeared  in 
Sinai,  and  scattered  its  beams  on  all  the  adjoining 
region  in  directing  Israel's  march  to  Canaan.  In 
these  descriptions  of  a  theophania,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  from  the  south,  and  the  allusion 
is  in  general  to  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai ;  but  other  mountains  in  the  same  direction 
ai-e  mentioned  with  it.  The  location  of  Seir  was 
on  the  east  of  the  Ghor ;  mount  Paran  was  either 
the  chain  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  or  rather  the 
mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert 
towards  the  peninsula  (Robinson:  cf,  Judg.  v.  4,  5; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8 ;  Hab.  iii.  3). 

4.  Moses  commanded  us  a  law.  So  far  as 
respected  the  agency  of  Moses,  he  acted  as  the 
commissioned  legate  of  Jehovah,  the  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob  [na'nm,  possession]. 
The  law  was  so  called  as  being  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing privileges  of  Israel,  the  word  imply- 
ing a  hereditary  claim  (Ezek.  xi.  15;  xxv.  4,  10: 
cf.  Ps.  cxix.  Ill,  where  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  "  the 
law  as  his"  heritage,  a  difi'erent  word,  however, 
being  used).  5,  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun. 
Ou  "Jeshurun"  as  a  designation  of  Israel,  see 
ch.  xxxii,  15,  By  the  grammatical  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding,  "he"  must  refer  to 
Moses,  who  might  in  a  certain  restricted  sense  be 
styled  "king,"  as  under  God  chief  ruler  (Judg. 
xix.  1 ;  Jer.  xix.  3).  But  the  tenor  of  the  context 
excludes  this  interpretation;  for  the  general 
assembly  of  "the  heads  of  the  people  and  the 
tribes  of  Israel "  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
pointed  to  their  public  and  solemn  assent  to  the 
national  compact,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
glorious  theophany  above  described;  and  then 
Jehovah,  while  by  virtue  of  His  creative  power 
and  providential  agency  He  is  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  began,  by  the  inauguration  of  the  legal 
economy,  to  exercise  the  kingly  office  amongst 
His  chosen  people.  He,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
cognized as  "king  in  Jeshurun."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars 
that  "Moses"  has  crept  into  v.  4  through  the 
error  of  a  transcriber,  and  that  thus  confusion 
and  obscurity  have  been  introduced  into  a  passage 
of  which  the  manifestation  and  the  acts  of  God, 
not  of  Moses,  form  the  real  and  the  leading  subject 
(siee  Kennicott,  'Dissertation,' i.;  3Iichaelis,  'Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  Moses,'  art.  34). 

6.  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die.  Although  de- 
prived of  the  honour  and  privileges  of  primo- 
geniture, he  was  still  to  hold  rank  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  He  was  more  numerous  than 
several  other  tribes  (Num.  i.  21 ;  ii,  11),  yet  grad- 
ually sank  into  a  mere  nomadic  tribe,  which  had 
enough  to  do  merely  to  "live,  and  not  die,"  Jose- 
phus  says  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch,  viii.,  sec.  48) 
that  Moses  blessed  every  one  of  the  tribes ;  so 
that  it  may  be  concluded  the  name  of  Simeon  must 
have  been  found  in  the  text  of  his  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  although  it  is  now  omitted  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  stands  in,  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint  Kai  'Svfxeoov  Io-tco  ttoXi/s  iv  apidfito.  But 
Apollinaris  remarks,  that  '  the  accurate  copies  do 
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And  this  is  the  blessing  of  Judah  :  and  he  said, 

Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah, — and  bring  him  unto  his  people : 
*Let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him  ; 
And  be  thou  an  help  to  him  from  his  enemies. 

And  of  Levi  he  said, 

^Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
Whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah, 

And  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah ; 
Who  said  unto  his  ^father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  ; 
^Neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren, — nor  knew  his  own  children 
For  "^they  have  observed  thy  word, — and  kept  thy  covenant. 
^They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments, — and  Israel  thy  law: 
2  They  shall  put  incense  *  before  thee, 
"And  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  altar. 
Bless,  Lord,  his  substance, — and  ''accept  the  work  of  his  bands : 
Smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
And  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again. 
And  of  Benjamin  he  said, 

The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him ; 
And  the  LORD  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long. 
And  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders. 
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not  contain  the  name  of  Simeon ;'  and  Tischendorf 
has  excluded  it  from  his  edition  of  the  '  Codex 
Vaticanus,  'although  he  places  it,  of  course,  amongst 
the  various  readings  in  his  notes.  Professor 
Blnnt  ('Undesigned  Coincidences.'  p.  89)  accounts 
for  the  omission  by  the  pre-eminence  of  this  tribe 
in  the  guilt  of  Baal-peor,  (Num.  xxv.,  xxvi.)  The 
reading  of  our  present  text  is  in  harmony  with 
other  statements  of  Scripture  respecting  this  tribe 
(Num.  i.  23 ;  xxv.  6-14 ;  xxvi.  14 ;  Josh.  xix.  1).  and 
let  not  Ms  men  toe  few  ["iQpn  vnn]— men  of  number; 
i.  e.,  easily  counted,  few  (ch  iv.  27 ;  Qan.  xxxiv,  30 ; 
Num.  ix.  20;  1  Chr.  xvi.  19;  Ps.  cv.  12;  Jer. 
xliv.  28),  'In  these  words,'  says  Gesenius,  'a 
negative  particle  is  implied  from  the  preceding 
clause,  so  as  to  translate,  "and  let  7iot  his  men  be 
a  number  " — i,  e.,  let  them  be  many,  innumerable.' 
This  interpretation  of  Gesenius  is  supported  by 
most  of  the  versions  [the  Septuagint  has  Kal  eo-rw 
TroXvs  ev  apid/uLw],  with  the  exception  of  the  Vulgate, 
'  et  sit  parvus  in  numero.' 

7.  This  is  the  blessing  of  Judali.  Its  general 
purport  points  to  the  great  power  and  indepen- 
dence of  Judah,  as  well  as  its  taking  the  lead  in 
all  military  expeditions,  especially  during  the  war 
of  invasion.  Moses  prefers  a  brief  but  earnest 
prayer  for  the  victorious  campaigning,  as  well  as 
happy  return  of  this  tribe  (see  on  Gen.  xlix. 
11). 

8-10.  Of  Levi  he  said.  The  burden  of  this  bless- 
ing is  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  to  the  digni- 
fied and  sacred  office  of  the  priesthood  (Lev.  x.  11 ; 
ch.  xxii.  8;  xvii,  8-11);  a  reward  for  their  zeal  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  God,  and  their  unsparing 
severity  in  chastising  even  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives  who  had  participated  in  the 
idolatry  of  the  molten  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  26-28 :  cf. 
Mai.  ii4-6). 

Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  toe  with  thy 
holy  one.  As  to  this  remarkable  engraving  on  the 
high  priest's  pectoral,  see  on  Exod.  xxviii.  30 ;  Lev. 
viii.  8.  The  words  here  assume  the  form  of  a 
direct  prayer — the  Thummim  and  Urim,  which 
are  thine,  O  Lord.  Let  this  consecrated  breast- 
plate, together  with  a  possession  of  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  that  peculiar  breastplate  implied, 
be  witk  that  tribe,  and  e8i>eeia'lly  that  high  priest 


whom  thou  hast  sanctified  to  thyself— "the  holy 
one,"  in  a  sense — above  the  rest  of  the  people ;  i.  e., 
let  the  sacerdotal  office  be  j)erpetuated  in  the 
family  of  Aaron,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah— 2.  e.,  although  he  was  tried  and  rebuked, 
and  excluded  from  Canaan  for  his  misconduct  at 
Meribah  (see  on  Num,  xx.  10-13),  yet  he  was  not 
deprived  of  the  pontificata  The  import  of  the 
prayer  is,  that  he,  as  representative  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  might  be  still  further  honoured  by  being  the 
honoured  medium  of  diffusing  light  and  truth 
amongst  the  people.  9,  who  said  unto  his  father, 
&c,— i,  e.,  the  person  consecrated  to  thee.  Aaron 
is  still  the  subject  of  address,  as  representing  the 
Levitical  tribe,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God,  sacrificed  their  natural 
feelings  in  the  unsparing  slaughter  of  their  nearest 
relatives  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry  (cf.  Matt. 
X.  37).  11.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  prayer  is  continued 
that  a  special  blessing  may  attend  them  in  their 
official  duty  of  custodiers  of  the  Divine  Word  and 
public  teachers  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  ch.  xvii.  18),  ministering  to  diffuse  through 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  elements  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  (ch.  xxxi,  10),  smite 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  .  .  .  they  rise  not 
again— in  reference  to  the  neglect  and  opposition 
the  Levites  would  often  exi>erience  (chs.  xiv.  27-29 ; 
xvi.  11-14 ;  xxvi.  12). 

12.  of  Benjamin  he  said,  The  toeloved  of  the 
Lord— so  called  from  his  being  the  fond  object 
of  Jacob's  affection,  and  from  his  tribe  being 
located,  as  Josepkus  says,  in  the  ricliest  part 
of  the  land.  The  Hebrew  text  [n;n:  nn^],  beloved 
of  Jehovah,  which  the  Samaritan  version  has 
changed  into  [t  T  nin^J  the  hand,  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  shaU  dwell,  &c.  A  distinguished  favour 
was  conferred  on  this  tribe  in  having  its  por- 
tion assigned  near  the  temple  of  God.  toetween 
his  shoulders  [vsns]  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  hills  about  Jerusalem) 
—on  his  sides  or  borders.  Mount  Zion,  on  which 
stood  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  Judah; 
but  mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
lay  in  the  ooniines  of  Benjamin. 
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13  And  of  Joseph  he  said, 

^  Blessed  of  the  Lord  he  his  land. 
For  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  ^  the  dew, 
And  for  tlie  deep  that  coucheth  beneath, 

14  And  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun, 
And  for  the  precious  things  ^  put  forth  by  the  ^  moon, 

15  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains. 
And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills, 

16  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  fulness  thereof. 
And /or  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush : 

Let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that  teas  separated  from  his  brethren. 

17  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock. 
And  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  unicorns : 
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13.  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be 
his  land.  The  territory  of  this  tribe,  which  was 
situated  in  ceutral  Palestine,  was  fertile  and 
picturesque,  richer  in  varieties  of  natural  pro- 
duce than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  for 
the  precious  things  of  heaven  —  i.  e. ,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  which  was  a  real  peculiarity  of 
inestimable  value  in  a  country  like  Palestine, 
for  the  dew— which  was  very  copious  (Judg.  vi. 
37-40).  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath 
— L  e.,  the  subterranean  springs  which  abound 
there.  'The  whole  tract  of  country  is  emphati- 
cally "a  good  land;"  the  rocky  slopes  that  run 
up  into  it  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  inter- 
rupted by  wide  fertile  plains,  by  continuous  tracts 
of  verdure,  and  by  vales  with  streams  of  water' 
('Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  294). 

14.  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by 
the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth 
by  the  moon  [c^n^^  moons;  Septuagint,  kuI  /ca^ 

aipai/  yetivrifidTcov  tjXlov  TpoiruiU,  kui  utto  avvoOMV 
ixt]uu)u,  for  the  fruits  in  season  produced  by  the 
sun,  and  by  the  conjunction  of  moons]— i.  e., 
the  annual  and  monthly  vegetation.  'From  the 
time  of  the  new  moon  to  its  becoming  full,  all 
plants  and  all  kinds  of  young  grain  are  said  to 
gain  more  strength  than  at  any  other  period. 
Some  of  the  people  think  that  the  sap  of  trees 
rises  according  to  the  increase  or  waning  of  the 
moon'  (Roberts,  'Oriental  Illustrations,'  p.  131). 

15.  and  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  moun- 
tains, and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting 
hills  — "chief  things"  ['C'^-ic],  the  best  gifts; 
orchards  of  olives,  vines,  figs,  and  corn,  growing 
in  rich  luxuriance  on  the  terraced  sides  of  the 
liills,  while  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  appear 
winding  like  a  network  amongst  those  heights, 
also  waving  with  grain,  and  fat  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine  (see  Hengstenherg  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  16).  '  In 
the  richest  parts  of  our  own  country  I  have  never 
met  with  such  signs  of  agricultural  prosperity' 
{Drew's  'Scripture  Lands,'  p.  95;  Porter^ s  'Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  pp.  294,  330,  340; 
Van  de  Velde,  vol.  i.,  p.  386;  ^'tow^ey's  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  226 ;  Oli7i's  '  Travels,'  ii. ,  pp. 
340-342;  Wilson's  'Lands,'  ii.,  p.  71;  'Tent  and 
Khan,'  \).  415;  Bonar's  'Land  of  Promise,'  p. 
;i>9).  16.  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt 
in  the  bush— j.  e.,  every  blessing  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  kindness  of  God,  who  for- 
merly appeared  to  me  in  the  bush,  in  order  to 
manifest  His  interest  in  the  emancipation  and 
permanent  jjrosperity  of  His  people  (see  on  Exod. 
lii.  2).  let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of 
Joseph,  &c.— (see,  for  an  explanation  of  this  last 
clause,  on  Gen.  xlix.  26.)    17.  His  glory  is  like 
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the  firstling  of  his  bullock.  This  animal  is  re- 
markable for  courage  and  fierceness.  Gerard 
Vossius  ('De  Idolatria,'  ch.  ix.)  has  expended  im- 
mense erudition  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  position,  that  Joseph  is  here  called  an  ox, 
because  the  figure  of  that  beast  was  familiarly 
used  in  Egypt  as  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  illustri- 
ous patriarch,  symbolizing  his  generosity,  majesty, 
and  usefulness.  But  the  vivacity  and  sportive- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  great  power  and  indomitable 
energy  of  the  animal,  is  what  evidently  forms 
the  leading  idea  in  this  passage,  the  prominent 
point  of  comparison  in  the  address.  And  the 
bull  was  probably  chosen  as  the  most  a^jpropri- 
ate  image,  since  it  was  not  only  a  familiar  object, 
but  reckoned  amongst  Semitic  nations  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  lion  (La.yarc?,  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  ii.,  p.  428).  and  his  horns 
are  like  the  horns  of  unicorns  [DNn.  horns 
of  a  reem  (singular,  not  plural,  as  our  transla- 
tors, to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  have  rendered 
it  in  the  text,  although  the  correct  transla- 
tion is  appended  in  the  margin,  probably  by 
Hugh  Broughton).  [Septuagint,  Kepara  fxovoKepto. 
Tos;  Vulgate,  unicorns,  one-horned.]  What  was 
the  species  of  this  animal,  and  whether  it  had  a 
real  existence,  have  been  subjects  of  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Buffon  and  many  eminent  naturalists 
since  his  day  have  pronounced  it  entirely  fabu- 
lous, and  denied  that  a  quadruped  strictly  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  unicorn  is  mentioned  in  any 
part  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  alleged  that  a 
belief  in  its  existence  may  have  arisen  from  the 
horns  of  some  animal  seen  in  profile  ;  for  the  As- 
syrian sculptors  and  painters  represent  the  domes- 
tic ox  with  one  horn,  as  the  horses  frequently  have 
only  two  legs  and  one  ear,  because  the  ancient 
artists  did  not  attempt  to  give  both  in  a  side  view  of 
tlie  animal  (Layard,  '  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,' 
ii.,  p.  430).  [On  the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  have 
translated  the  Hebrew  word  /xovoxepto?,  unicornis, 
in  all  passages  where  it  occurs  (Num.  xxiii.  22; 
Job  xxxix.  9;  Ps.  xxii.  21,  22;  xxix.  6;  xcii.  10, 
11),  with  the  exception  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  where 
they  substitute  the  vague  term  ol  aopoi,  the  strong, 
fat,  robust,  animals ;  and  it  cannot  be  supix)sed 
that  they  would  have  adopted  such  a  peculiar 
rendering  of  reem  had  they  not  been  familiar 
with  the  animal.]  Besides,  many  modern  ob- 
servers have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  it 
(Father  Loho's  'Travels  in  Abyssinia;'  Winer's 
'Realwort,'  art. 'Einhorn;'  'Quarterly  Review,* 
October,  1820).  Notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  these  travellers,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the 
animal  they  describe  cannot  be  the  refem  of  the 
Bible;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  passage 
under  review  that  it  had  two  horns:  and,  in 
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With  them  ^  he  shall  push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
And  they  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 
And  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

18  And  of  Zebulun  he  said, 

Eejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out; — and,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 

19  They  shall  ^call  the  people  unto  the  mountain; 
There  ^  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness : 
For  they  shall  suck  o/the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
And  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand. 


flueuced  by  this  statement,  Biblical  scholars  have 
iustitiited  earnest  and  laborious  enquiries  to  as- 
scertain  what  the  animal  really  was.  Jerome, 
Fafi/ninus,  Bruce  ('Travels  in  Abyssinia,'  vol.  v., 
p.  82),  &c.,  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  single- 
tusked  rhinoceros  (reem  unicornis).  Bochart,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  followed  by  Layard,  &c.,  held  that  it 
M^as  a  wild  goat  [Oryx  leucoryx),  a  fierce  species  of 
antelope ;  and  that  writer  says,  that  Professor 
Migliarini,  of  Florence,  informed  him  that  the 
word  retm  itself  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphics  over 
a  figure  of  this  antelope  in  an  Egyptian  sculpture 
('  Nineveh  and  its  Remaius,'  ii.,  p.  429).  Schultens, 
De  Wette,  Winer,  Gesenius,  Robinson  understand 
buffalo  {Bos  hubulus).  Of  these,  the  rhinoceros 
and  the  oryx  are  now  generally  rejected,  because, 
not  to  dwell  on  various  points  in  which  they  do 
not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  sacred  text,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  parallelisms  in  this  verse,  and  in  all 
the  poetical  passages  where  the  re^m  is  mentioned, 
that  it  was  an  animal  of  the  bovine  species,  and 
therefore  there  remains  the  claim  of  the  buffalo 
only  to  be  considered.  'There  are  large  herds,' 
says  ^o&Mi.9on ('Biblical  Eesearches,' iii.,  p.  306),  'of 
horned  cattle  in  Palestine,  amongst  which  are 
many  buffaloes.  In  Egypt,  as  likewise  in  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  near  Tiberias,  and  around  the  lake 
el-HMeli,  they  are  mingled  with  the  neat  cattle, 
and  are  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses.  But 
they  are  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tempered  animal. 
They  doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Palestine, 
though  probably  in  a  wild  state,  or  unsubdued  to 
labour,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Abyssinia.  The 
actual  existence  of  this  animal  in  Palestine  leaves 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  rebm  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures— for  which  both  ancient  and  modern 
versions  have  substituted  the  apparently  fabulous 
unicorn.'  This  opinion  was  generally  acquiesced 
in  till,  in  the  recent  scientific  explorations  of  Mr. 
Tristram,  a  discovery  amongst  a  mass  of  bone 
breccia  in  the  rocks  of  the  Dog  River,  near  Bey- 
rout,  was  supposed  to  be  made,  which  has  turned 
the  scale  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bison  {Bos 
priscus,  or  primogenitus).  If  future  researches  in 
Palestine  should  confirm  this  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Trist7'am—hy  the  exhumation  of  other  and  more 

Eerfect  specimens  of  the  bison— a  subject  which 
as  long  been  a  qucesiio  vexata  in  Biblical  literature 
will  be  satisfactorily  determined,  with  them  he 
shall  push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  verb  [n^3]  describes  the  action  of 
horned  cattle,  which  thrust  with  the  horns;  and 
it  is  here  applied  metaphorically  to  the  tribes 
of  Josexjh,  which  would  push  away  the  Canaanite 
occupiers  of  the  land,  in  order  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment for  themselves.  The  possessions  acquired 
by  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  extended  on  one  side 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  Jordan  to  the  border  of  Syria  (cf. 
Josh.  xvii.  14-18).  and  they  are  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh.  In  this  clause  the  metaphor  of 
the  horns,  which  formed  the"  glory"  of  Joseph, 
is  explained  to  mean  the  multitudes  of  the  double 
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tribe  which  sprang  from  the  patriarch,  as  two 
horns  from  one  head. 

18.  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out— viz., 
on  commercial  enterprises  and  voyages  by  sea. 
For  '  the  tribe  of  Zebulun's  lot  included  the  land 
which  lay  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
that  which  belonged  to  Carmel  and  the  sea' 
{Josephus,  'Antiquities,'  b.  v.,  ch.  i.,  sec.  22). 
and,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents.  This  tribe  would 
prefer  a  semi-nomad  life,  combining  agricultural 
with  pastoral  occupations,  and  luxuriating  iu 
happy  tranquillity  and  ease  on  the  resources  of 
their  richly  productive  region  (cf.  Gen.  xlix,  14, 
15).  There  is  no  parallelism  in  this  verse:  for  the 
two  clauses  of  which  it  consists  refer  to  two  dis- 
tinct tribes;  and  the  "going  out"  of  the  one  is 
contrasted  with  the  "tents"  of  the  other.  These 
two  brothers  are  coupled  in  the  prophetic  bless- 
ings, because  they  were  to  be  closely  associated  in 
their  allotted  territories.  But  it  is  observable 
that  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Gen,  xlix., 
Zebulun,  though  the  younger,  is  mentioned  first, 
on  account  of  the  superior  activity  and  promi- 
nence of  his  tribe.  19.  They  shall  call  the  people 
unto  the  mountain  [D''Dy|— the  tribes  of  Israel. 
"The  mountain"  was  probably  Tabor,  which  was 
on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22).  There  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  fancy  of 
Herder,  eagerly  adopted  by  Stanley  ('  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine,' p.  343;  '  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,' 
p.  266),  that  Tabor  was  a  common  sanctuary  for 
the  northern  tribes.  The  latter  adds,  that  'ac- 
cording to  the  Midrash  Galkaton,  ch.  xxxiii.  19, 
Tabor  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  ought 
of  right  to  have  been  built  .  .  .  had  it  not  been 
for  the  express  revelation  which  ordered  the  sanc- 
tuary to  be  built  on  mount  Moriah '  (quoted  from 
Schwarze,  p.  71).  On  that  mountain  Deborah  and 
Barak  did  "call  the  people"  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  encounter  with  Sisera ;  and  there,  probably, 
on  their  return  from  the  victorious  campaign,  the 
noble  thanksgiving  ode  (Judg.  v.)  was  sung.  It 
might  be,  as  is  alleged,  that,  during  the  abnormal 
period  of  the  Judges,  when  there  was  no  national 
religious  unity  established  in  Israel,  "the  people" 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  land  congregated  on 
the  level  verdant  summit  of  "the  mountain"  to 
hold  their  festive  assemblies.  But  the  sacred 
history  does  not  furnish  any  data  to  warrant  such 
a  conclusion,  which  rests  on  no  better  basis  than 
conjecture  about  the  traditional  sacredness  of 
Tabor  as  a  place  of  religious  observance  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  12  with  Hos,  v.  1).  This  blessing, 
however,  was  fully  realized  in  the  last  age  of 
Jewish  history,  when  "the  people"  were  called— 
not,  indeed,  to  Tabor— which  is  erroneously  as- 
sumed to  be  the  scene  of  the  Transhguration— but 
to  many  of  the  mountains  in  that  northern  corner, 
to  listen  to  the  ministry  of  the  great  Teacher, 
Christ,  for  they  shall  suck  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  seas— viz.,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  sea  of  Galilee  (the  lake  of  Gennesareth).  Both 
tribes  should  traffic  with  the  Phoenicians  in  pearl 
and  coral  ambergris,  especially  in  inurex,  the 
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20  And  of  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  be  he  that  ^  enlargeth  Gad : 
He  dwelleth  as  a  lion,  and  teareth  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the  head. 

21  And  ^he  provided  the  first  part  for  himself, 

Because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  lawgiver,  was  he  ^  seated ; 
And  ^  he  came  with  the  heads  of  the  people, 

He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord, — and  his  judgments  with  Israel. 

22  And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp  : — ^  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan. 

23  And  of  Naphtali  he  said, 

0  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour, — andfullwith  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  ; 
"Possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south. 

24  And  of  Asher  he  said. 

Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  children  ; 
Let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren, — and  let  him  *  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

25  ^Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass; 
And  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 
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shell-tish  that  yielded  the  famous  Tyriau  dye. 
and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand— grains  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  particularly  glass,  which  was 
manufactured  from  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus,  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Jonathan^  in  his 
Targum,  specifies  mirrors,  and  such  viteusils  as 
might  be  wrought  from  the  sand.  'Two  miles 
from  Ptolemais  (Acre)  a  very  little  stream  runs  by, 
called  Belus,  where,  by  the  tomb  of  Memnou,  is  a 
wondrous  place  of  100  cubits.  It  is  circular  and 
hollow,  and  yields  the  sand  for  glass  ;  after  it  has 
been  emptied,  many  ship-loads  having  been  taken, 
it  is  filled  up  again'  (Josephus,  'Jewish  Wars,'  b.  ii., 
oh.  X.,  sec.  2).  Pliny  says  (' Natural  History,' 
xxxvi.,  26),  'a  shore  of  not  above  half  a  mile  :  it 
has  sufficed  for  yielding  glass  during  many  cen- 
turies.' 

20.  Of  Gad  he  said,  Blessed  be  he  that  en- 
largeth Gad— either  extends  the  borders  of  his 
territories,  of  which  there  was  no  need,  as  they 
were  already  ample  enough  ;  or  rather,  delivers  him 
from  the  troubles  in  which  he  would  be  often 
involved  from  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  tribes  by 
which  he  was  encompassed.  The  word  rendered 
'  enlarge '  bears  this  sense  (Ps,  iv.  1 :  cf.  xxxi.  8). 
An  instance  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  to  the 
pastoral  ti'ibes  east  of  the  Jordan  by  the  surround- 
ing Bedouins  is  given  in  Judg.  xi.  he  dwelleth  as 
a  lion  [pa>']— couches,  rests  secure  and  fearless, 
though  surrounded  by  enemies.  In  his  forest 
regions,  south  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka),  'he  dwelt 
as  a  lion'  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  2;  xlix.  19).  Gad  was  a 
very  warlike  tribe,  and  was  distinguished  for 
intrepid  valour,  and  teareth  the  arm  with  the 
crown  of  the  head.  [The  Septuagint  has  crw- 
rpLy}/a9  Ppax^ova  kul  apyovra,  crushing  the  ruler 
with  the  ])0v\er  of  the  enemy.]  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  metaphorical  application  of  the 
words  in  this  passage.  But  the  phraseology  is 
founded  on  the  habit  of  the  ferocious  beasts  of 

})rey  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  which, 
ike  all  ravenous  animals,  seize  their  prey  at  the 
shoulder-blade,  at  a  particular  point  of  the  neck, 
near  the  skull,  when  a  wound  in  the  s^dnal  mar- 
row produces  a  speedy  and  apparently  a  painless 
death.  (See  this  illustrated  by  Jjr.  Livingstone, 
•Journal  of  Travels  in  Africa,'  in  his  interesting 
account  of  his  contest  with  a  lion  at  Mabotsa.) 

22.  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp  [n:"]N:         a  cub; 
differing  from         a  young  lion  weaned,  and  begin- 
ning to  catch  prey  for  itself.    Dan  is  here  called 
*'a  lion's  whelp,"  in  the  knowledge  or  proijhetic 
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anticipation  of  his  tribal  character,  when  developed 
in  future ;  and  accordingly  Burckhardt  renders  the 
clause,  he  shall  leap — i.  e.,  after  he  shall  have 
grown  up  and  commenced  looking  out  for  prey, 
from  Bashan.  The  territory  allotted  to  Dan  in 
the  south-west  of  Canaan  having  been  found  in- 
sufficient, he,  by  a  sudden  and  successful  irrup- 
tion, established  a  colony  in  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  land.  This  might  well  be  described  as  a 
leap  from  Jebel  el-Heish,  a  mountain  range  in 
Bashan,  to  Laish,  which,  lying  secure  and  un- 
suspicious of  danger  at  the  foot  of  this  chain  of 
hills,  they  attacked  and  took,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Dan. 

23.  of  Naphtali  he  said.  The  pleasant  and 
fertile  territory  of  this  tribe  lay  to  "the  west," on 
the  borders  of  lakes  Merom  and  Chinnereth,  and 
to  "the  south"  of  the  northern  Danites. 

0  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  Well  they  might  be 
satisfied ;  for  '  the  wooded  mountains  that  sink 
down  into  the  plain  of  the  Htileh  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Naphtali,  comprise  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  as  well  as  of  the  most  fertile 
soil,  in  Palestine'  {Porter^s  'Handbook  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,'  p.  363). 

24.  Of  Asher  he  said,  Let  Asher  be  blessed. 
The  same  play  upon  the  name,  which  means 
happy,  was  made  at  the  birth  of  Asher.  The 
condition  of  this  tribe  is  described  as  combining 
all  the  elements  of  earthly  felicity.  His  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  western  end  of  the  rich 
plain,  Esdraelon,  with  the  beautiful  Carmel,  and 
a  fertile  lowland  shore  from  that  mountain  to 
Zidon.  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  These  woi-ds  allude 
either  to  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  by  foot- 
presses,  or  to  his  district  as  particularly  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive.  25.  shoes 
shall  be  iron  and  brass.  These  shoes  suited  his 
rocky  coast  from  Carmel  to  Sidon.  Country 
people,  as  well  as  ancient  warriors,  had  their 
lower  extremities  protected  by  metallic  greaves 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6;  Eph.  vi.  15)  and  iron-soled  shoes. 
These  ores  the  traveller  can  still  see  who  explores 
the  southern  slopes  of  Lebanon  (Porter's  'Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine,'  p.  363;  Kendrick's 
'Phoenicia,'  p.  35;  Stanley's  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
p.  265).  (See  the  'Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob 
and  Moses  relating  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes,'  by  i>.  Durrell,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  p. 
17G4.) 
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26  There  is  '^none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 

^  Who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help, — and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.' 

27  The  eternal  God  is  thy  *  refuge, — and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  : 
And  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ; 

And  shall  say,  Destroy  them. 

28  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone  : 

The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ; 
Also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew. 

29  Happy  ^art  thou,  0  Israel : 

^Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
The  shield  of  thy  help, — and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  I 
And  thine  enemies  ^'^shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee ; 
And  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 
34     AND  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  ^  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.    And  the 

2  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  "unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali, 
and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah, 

3  ^unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 

4  Jericho,  ^'the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed  :  I  have  caused  thee  to  see 
it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither. 

5  So    Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
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26.  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of 
Jeshurun.  The  chai)ter  concludes  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Israel  on  their  peculiar 
happiness  and  privilege  iu  having  Jehovah  for 
their  God  and  Protector.  \7ho  rideth  upon  the 
heaven  in  thy  help  ["^in^ii,  in  thy  help,  or  as 
thy  help  (cf.  Hos.  xiii.  9) ;  which  the  Septuagint 
adopts,  o  eiri^aiviov  cttI  tov  ovpuvov  (3oi]d6^  crov] — 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  lullar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
which  was  both  the  guide  and  shelter  of  Israel. 
28.  the  fountain  of  Jacob— the  posterity  of  Israel 
shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  and  favoured  land. 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-12. -Moses  from  Mount 
Nebo  vievveth  the  Land.  1.  Moses  went  up 
from  the  plains  of  Moab.  This  chapter  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Moses  ;  and  it  probably 
formed  at  one  time  an  introduction  to  the  book 
of  Joshua,  the  first  eight  verses  being  probably 
written  by  him  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  and  the  last  four  by  Ezra.  Josephus  says 
that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  death  before 
his  ascent  to  Nebo  ('Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  cli.  viii., 
sec.  48).  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the 
top  of  Pisgah— the  head  or  summit  of  the 
Pisgah;  i.e.,  the  height  (cf.  Num.  xxiii.  14;  chs. 
iii.  17-27;  iv.  49).  The  general  name  given  to  the 
whole  mountain  range  east  of  Jordan  was  Abarira 
(cf.  ch.  xxxii.  49) ;  and  the  yieak  to  which  Moses 
ascended  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Nebo,  as 
Balaam's  standing-place  had  been  consecrated  to 
Peer.  Some  modern  travellers  have  fixed  on 
.Tebel-AttaiUs,  a  high  mountain  south  of  the 
Jabbok  (Zerka),  as  the  Nebo  of  this  passage, 
{Burckhnrdt,  Seetzen,  &c.)  But  it  is  situated  too 
far  north  for  a  height  which,  being  described  as 
"over  against  Jericho,"  must  be  looked  for  above 
the  last  stage  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Jordan 
and  Heshbon.  The  credit  of  discovering  the  pre- 
cise peak,  bearing  the  name  and  answering  to  the 
position '^of  mount  Nebo,  appears  due  to  M.  De 
Sanlcy,  and  it  lias  been  confirmed  by  the  recent 
scientific  traveller,  Mr.  Tristram.  'On  leaving 
the  ijlain,'  says  De  Saulcy,  'to  the  south  of  Hesh- 
bon, and  entering  on  the  hilly  district  which 
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reaches  to  Medeba  and  M^in,  I  found  myself  in  a 
shallow  valley  between  two  eminences— the  one 
on  the  right  (west)  called  Jebel  Neba,  the  one  on 
the  left  (east)  Jebel  JelAl— ?.  e.,  "the  glorious, 
illustrious  mountain."  The  former  of  these  is 
mount  Nebo.  From  this  mount  the  view  over 
the  Ghor  and  the  highlands  of  Canaan  beyond  it 
is  magnificent;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Moses  was  brought  to  that  spot  to  see  the  promised 
land  before  his  death '  ('  Voynge  en  Terre  Sainte '). 
the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead. 
That  pastoral  region  was  discernible  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  mountain-line  on  which  he  stood, 
till  it  ended,  far  beyond  his  sight,  in  Dan.  West- 
ward, there  were  on  the  horizon  the  distant  hills 
of  "all  Naphtali."  Coming  nearer,  was  "the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  Immediately  oppo- 
site was  "all  the  land  of  Judah  "—a  title  at  first 
restricted  to  the  portion  of  this  tribe  beyond 
which  were  "  the  utmost  sea  "  (the  Mediterranean) 
and  the  desert  of  the  "south."  These  were  the 
four  great  marks  of  the  future  inheritance  of  his 
people,  on  which  the  narrative  fixes  our  attention. 
Immediately  below  him  was  'the  circle'  of  the 
Xdain  of  Jericho,  with  its  forest  of  palm  trees  eight 
miles  long;  and  far  away  on  his  left,  the  last 
inhabited  spot  before  the  great  desert,  "Zoar." 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly 
discernible.  There  was  no  miraculous  power  of 
vision  imparted  to  Moses.  That  he  should  see  all 
that  is  described  is  what  any  man  could  do,  if  he 
attained  sufficient  elevation.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  climate  is  so  subtile  and  free  from  vapour 
that  the  sight  is  carried  to  a  distance  of  which  the 
beholder,  who  judges  from  the  more  dense  air  of 
Europe,  can  form  no  idea  ( Vere  Munro).  But 
between  him  and  that  '  good  land '  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Jordan  intervened;  he  was  not  to 
"go  over  thither." 

5.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  nnp] 
—sometimes  used  to  designate  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  (Ezra  v.  11;  Neh.  i.  10;  Dan.  vi.  21), 
but  specially  a  minister  or  ambassador  called  of 
God,  and  commissioned  to  perform  a  particular 
service.    This  title— "the  servant  of  the  Lord" 
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6  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.    And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor :  but  no  '  man  knoweth  of  his 
^  7  sepulchre  unto  this  day.    And  ^Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 

A  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^  natural  force  abated 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  ^Hhirty 
days :  so  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses  were  ended. 

9  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  ^spirit  of  wisdom  ;  for 
•J^Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

10  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 

11  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the 
Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egj^pt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his 

12  servants,  and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all 
the^gr^at^terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel 


of  Moses. 


—was  bestowed  upon  Moses  as  a  distinj^uished 
honour  (cf.  Josh.  i.  2,  &c.),  not  only  to  enhance 
his  dignity,  but  to  impart  authority  and  influence 
to  his  laws  and  institutions,    died— after  having 
governed  the  Israelites  forty  years,  according 
to  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  [n;n'  ^Q-^r]-by  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.    (The  Jewish  rabbis  render 
It,  'by  the  kiss  of  the  Lord.')    [Septuagint,  dia 
pvfj.aTo'3  Kvpiov.']   The  unalterable  decree  of  God 
was,  that  Moses  should  not  be  permitted,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  unbelief,  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
mised land  of  Canaan.    And  in  this  fact  we  have 
an  instance  that  sin  may  be  forgiven,  and  the 
sinner  pardoned,  so  as  to  be  received  into  the 
Divine  favour,  while  yet  he  may  be  doomed  to 
suffer  its  temporal  penalty  (cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  13;  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  22-25).    6.  he  buried  Mm— or,  imper- 
sonally, '  he  was  buried  in  a  valley ; '  i.  e.,  a  ravine 
or  gorge  of  the  Pisgah.     Some  think  that  he 
entered  a  cave  and  there  died,  being,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
carried  by  angels  (Num.  xxi.  20;  Jude  9)  into 
heaven.    The  obscure  allusion  of  Jude  to  Satan's 
contest  about  the  body  of  Moses,  as  if  a  transla- 
tion were  depriving  him  'that  has  the  power  of 
death'  of  his  rights,  seems  to  countenance  the 
idea  that  the  body  of  the  great  lawgiver  was  not 
left  to  mingle  with  the  dust ;  and  his  re-appearance 
in  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  with  Elijah, 
seems  to  give  it  additional  support,     no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  This 
concealment  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  special 
and  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  to  prevent 
its  being  ranked  among  'holy  places,'  and  made 
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the  resort  of  superstitious  pilgrims  or  idolatrous 
veneration  in  after-ages.    7.  his  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.    He  seems  to 
have  been  endowed  with  supernatural  vigour, 
which  sustained  his  bodily  and  mental  powers  to 
the  eve  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when  hia 
work  was  completed.    8.  wept  for  Moses 
thirty  days.   Seven  days  M-as  the  usual  period  of 
mourning;  but  for  persons  of  high  rank  or  official 
eminence,  it  was  extended  to  thirty  (Gen.  1.  3-10; 
Num.  XX.  29).    It  was  and  is  customary  in  the 
-b^ast  for  friends  to  mourn  very  bitterly  over  such 
as  were  absent  from  home  when  they  died,  and 
were  buried  at  a  distance  from  their  relations. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  the  Israelites 
lamented  the  death  of  Moses.    He  was  absent 
from  them  when  he  died ;  nor  did  they  carry  him 
in  public  procession,  but  they  wept  for  him  in  the 
plains  of  Moab.    Josephus  gives  a  highly  embel- 
lished account  of  this  universal  mourning  (see 
Antiquities,'  b.  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  sec.  48). 
9.  Joshua  .  .  .  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
—he  was  appointed  to  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
ofhce :  he  was  not  the  successor  of  Moses ;  for  he 
was  not  a  prophet  or  civil  ruler,  but  the  general 
or  leader,  called  to  head  the  people  in  the  war  of 
invasion  and  the  subsequent  allocation  of  the 
tribes. 

10-12.  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since.  In 

whatever  light  we  view  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  eulogy  pronounced  in  these  inspired  words 
will  apnear  just.  No  Hebrew  prophet  or  ruler 
equalled  him  in  character,  official  dignity,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  God's  will,  and  opportunities  of 
announcing  it. 


